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His  report  far  the  year  1878. 


January  13, 1879.--Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  be  printed. 


United  States  Commission^  Fish  and  FishbbieS) 

Washingtonj  D.  C,  January  9, 1879. 
Gentlemen:  I  have  fhe  honor  to  transmit  herewith  my  report  for 
tlie  year  1878,  as  United  States  Commissioner  of  Fish  and  Fisheries, 
embracing,  first,  the  result  of  inquiries  into  the  condition  of  the  fisheries 
of  the  sea-coast  and  lakes  of  the  United  States ;  and,  second,  the  history 
of  the  measures  taken  for  the  introduction  of  useful  food-fishes  into  its 
waters. 

VCTy  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

SPENCEE  F.  BAIED, 

CommieHaner. 
Hon.  Wm.  a.  Wheelbb, 

President  United  States  Senate^  and 
Hon.  S.  J.  BANDAI4L, 

Speaker  qf  the  House  of  Representatives. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  COMMISSIONER. 


A GBNBEAL  CONSroEEATIONS. 

L— INTBOBUOTOBT  BKMABKB. 

The  present  report  is  intended  to  include  an  account  of  the  operations 
of  the  United  States  Fish  Commission  for  the  calendar  year  1878, 
althongh  the  history  of  a  i>ortion  of  its  work,  especially  that  connected 
irith  the  propagation  of  salmon^  is  continued  to  the  date  of  the  actual 
planting  and  disposition  of  the  young  fish  in  1879.  It  constitutes  the 
sixth  volume  of  the  series,  although  relating  to  the  eighth  year  of  the 
ezistenoe  of  the  Commission. 

As  in  previous  years,  the  histoiy  of  the  work  of  1878  shows  a  con- 
thiued  increase  in  the  scale  of  ox>erations,  commensurate  with  the  increased 
^propriations  made  by  Congress.  This,  however,  has  involved  no 
material  addition  to  the  exi>en8e  of  the  management,  the  clerical  force 
remaining  the  same,  notwithstanding  an  enormous  increase  of  corre- 
spondence, especially  with  the  fish  commissioners  of  States,  fish  culturists, 
and  genendly  persons  interested  in  having  private  or  pubUo  waters  sux>- 
plied  with  the  fish  covered  by  the  work  of  the  Commission. 

In  the  accompanying  reports,  the  operations  of  the  Commission  wiU 
be  treated,  as  heretofore,  under  two  heads — ^Inquiry  and  Propagation. 

Under  the  former  is  included  the  history,  condition,  and  statistics  of 
the  great  fisheries  and  the  proper  methods  of  prosecuting  them;  and 
with  this  are  closely  connected  questions  as  to  the  natural  or  adventitious 
causes  influencing  the  abundance  of  fish  and  the  methods  by  which  such 
abundance  may  be  increased. 

Under  the  second  head  is  given  the  history  of  measure  taken  to  ac- 
toally  increase  the  supply  of  desirable  fishes  in  particular  watei^  either 
hy  artificial  propagation,  or  by  transfer  from  other  localities,  or  both 
combined. 

The  first-mentioned  division  of  the  work,  including  research  into  the 
character  of  the  fishes  belonging  to  the  North  Americiin  Cauna,  has  been 
in  charge  of  Mr.  O.  Brown  Goode,  assisted  by  Dr.  T.  H.  Bean.  The 
collection  and  investigation  of  marine  invertebrates  has  been  conducted 
l^  Profl  A.  E.  Yerrill,  assisted  by  Mr.  Bichard  Bathbun,  Mr.  Sanderson 
Smith,  and  Mr.  Warren  Upham.  The  work  of  propagation  of  food-fishes 
was  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  James  W.  Milner,  assistant  com- 
missioner, aided  by  Mr.  Frank  N.  Clark,  and  with  the  very  valuable  co- 
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operation  of  Mr.  T.  B.  Ferguson,  Pish  commissioner  of  Maryland.  To 
all  these  gentlemen  I  am  under  great  obligations  for  efficient  assistance 
in  carrying  out  the  objects  of  the  Commission.  To  Dr.  Farlow  I  am 
indebted  for  an  important  research  upon  the  peculiar  reddening  of  salted 
codfish,  to  which  turther  reference  will  be  made. 

2.— OBJECTS  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES  PISH  COMMISSION. 

It  had  been  my  intention  in  this  report  to  go  into  very  minute  details 
in  explanation  of  the  plan  of  research  adopted  by  the  Commission  for 
carrying  out  its  objects  and  the  actual  results  that  have  been  accom- 
plished. This,  however,  will  be  more  conveniently  deferred  until  the 
next  report,  which  will  chronicle  some  important  changes ;  and  I  will 
here  present  only  a  brief  synopsis  of  the  subject,  in  illustration  of  the 
extent  of  the  general  programme  and  the  amount  of  labor  involved  in 
carrying  it  out ;  as  also  shadowing  forth  the  benefit  to  American  fisheries 
to  be  hoped  for  as  the  result  of  such  action.  Ifot  the  least  important 
feature  in  the  research  is  the  securing  of  statistics  for  the  proper  treat- 
ment of  international  questions  connected  with  the  common  use,  by  the 
United  States  and  the  British  Provinces,  of  the  waters  of  the  North  At- 
lantic. 

The  results  hoped  for  by  the  inquiries  initiated  or  contemplated  may 
be  summarized  as  follows : 

1.  The  preparation  of  a  series  of  reports  upon  the  various  groups  of 
aquatic  animals  and  plants  of  North  America,  especially  those  that 
have  a  direct  relation  to  the  wants  or  luxuries  of  mankind;  these  to  be 
published  as  monographs  in  successive  volumes  of  the  Commission,  to  be 
illustrated  by  wood-cuts  and  otherwise,  as  may  be  necessary  for  tiie 
proper  comprehension  of  the  subject.  The  aim,  of  course,  will  be  to  pre- 
sent the  descriptions  of  the  various  species  in  intelligible  phraseology, 
and  to  add  accounts  of  the  habits  and  peculiarities  of  the  species,  with 
their  relation  to  each  other  and  the  physical  conditions  of  their  surround- 
ings. This  will  include,  among  others,  an  illustrated  history  of  the 
various  food-fishes  of  the  United  States,  and  towards  which  great 
progress  has  b<)en  made,  especially  in  the  preparation  of  a  large  number 
of  admirable  illustrations,  executed  by  Mr.  H.  L.  Todd. 

2.  The  utilization  of  the  very  extensive  facilities  at  the  command  of  the 
commission  in  the  interest  of  educational  and  scientific  establishments  in 
the  United  States,  by  securing  large  numbers  of  specimens  of  aquatic 
animals  and  plants  which,  after  reserving  the  first  series  for  the  Na- 
tional Museum,  will  be  distributed,  properly  labelled,  to  colleges  and 
academies  and  scientific  societies.  A  vast  amount  of  material  of  this 
kind  has  already  been  gathered,  and  is  now  in  the  hands  of  specialists^ 
who  are  engaged  in  preparing  it  for  the  treatment  referred  to.  It  is 
hoped  the  coming  year  to  distribute  many  handreds  of  thousands  of 
specimens. 

3.  A  complete  account  of  the  physical  character  and  conditions  of 
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the  waters  of  the  United  States,  as  to  chemical  composition,  temperatore, 
&c^  with  special  reference  to  their  availability  in  nortoring  the  proper 
species  of  food- fishes. 

4.  A  history  and  description  of  the  various  methods  employed  in 
Nortii  America,  in  the  pursuit,  capture,  and  utilization  of  fishes  and 
otiier  aquatic  animals,  with  suggestions  as  to  imperfections  of  existing 
metliods  and  the  piesentation  of  devices  and  processes  not  hitherto 
adopted  in  the  United  States.  A  careful  study  of  all  the  circumstances 
connected  with  this  division  of  .the  proposed  work  of  the  Fish  Gommis- 
fflon  has  shown  that  an  exchange  of  experiences  may  be  of  very  great 
importance  in  improving  the  old  fisheries  and  developing  new  ones.  Sev- 
eral methods  of  fishing  employed  in  Europe  and  unknown  in  the  United 
States  can  be  introduced  to  very  great  advantage ;  but  so  far  no  special 
effort  has  been  made  to  bring  this  about.  Among  the  noteworthy  of 
these  is  the  system  of  beam  trawling,  so  universal  and  so  productive  in 
Enn^>e,  and  by  means  of  which  the  fiat  fishes,  especially  the  turbot  and 
sde,  are  obtained  in  immense  quantities,  in  otherwise  unproductive  local- 
ities and  at  moderate  cost.  It  may  almost  be  said  that  there  is  a  larger 
investment  in  this  fisher^'  than  in  any  other  in  Great  Britain ;  and  yet  it 
is  practically  entirely  unknown  in  the  United  States,  its  use  having 
been  confined  to  the  operations  of  the  United  States  Fish  Commission, 
of  Professor  Agassiz,  and  perhaps  the  Chicago  Academy  of  Sciences. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  beam  trawhng  will  add  enormously  to  the  facili- 
ties for  procuring  wholesome  food  at  a  very  cheap  rate.  The  sandy 
coast  of  the  United  States,  especially  south  of  Cape  Cod,  is  pre-emi- 
nently adapted  to  the  use  of  this  apparatus,  and  there  are  thousands  of 
square  miles  over  which  it  can  be  carried  with  no  possibility  of  exhaust- 
ing the  supply. 

Another  method  of  fishing,  in  great  part  unknown,  or  at  least  unprac- 
taced  in  the  United  States,  is  that  of  taking  codfish  by  means  of  gill-nets. 
Gould  this  be  introduced  on  our  shores,  especially  in  connection  with  the 
vast  schools  of  cod  that  come  in  winter  on  our  coast  to  spawn,  it  would 
lehcve  fishermen  of  their  great  embarrassment,  namely,  that  of  procur- 
ing bait  During  the  winter  season  it  is  frequently  almost  impossible  to 
obtain  bait  of  the  proper  kind,  and  without  which  fish  cannot  be  taken. 
In  the  Loffoden  Islands  there  is  a  fishery  very  similar  to  that  referred 
to,  in  which,  during  the  winter,  large  numbers  of  fish  are  taken,  one-half 
of  which,  and  these  the  finest  and  fattest,  are  caught  in  gill-nets  without 
any  bait  whatever.  The  American  methods  of  the  treatment  of  fish  in 
preparation  for  market  can  also  be  greatly  improved  by  adopting  foreign 
^Eperience. 

5.  Statistics  of  the  various  branches  of  the  American  fisheries  from 
the  earUest  procurable  dates  to  the  present  time,  so  as  to  show  the  de- 
vek^ment  of  this  important  industry  and  its  actual  condition.  There  is 
no  nation  so  badly  provided  with  such  statistics  as  the  United  States ; 
and  in  the  absence  of  appointed  methods  of  gathering  th^n  the  task 
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will  be  a  very  onerous  one,  but  the  later  it  is  deferred  the  more  and 
more  difficult  will  it  be,  with  but  little  on  record.  Old  men,  still  living, 
alone  posse^ss  the  traditions  in  regard  to  the  existence  and  progress  of 
many  of  our  most  important  elements  of  the  fisheries,  and*it  has  been  a 
special  object  of  the  Commission,  at  its  several  stations,  to  find  such  de- 
positories and  to  collect,  by  the  help  of  a  phonographer,  all  the  facts 
they  can  famish,  as  also  to  overhaul  old  account-books  and  other  memo- 
randa more  or  less  fugitive  in  their  character.  A  great  amount  of  such 
history  has  already  been  secured,  especially  in  regard  to  the  mackerel-, 
cod-,  and  halibut-fiusheries. 

6.  The  establishment  either  by  the  general  government  or  in  connec- 
tion with  the  States  of  a  thoroughly  reliable  and  exhaustive  system  of 
recording  fishery  statistics  for  the  future,  to  be  combined  annually  and 
Xmblished  by  some  of  the  public  departments  of  the  government.  Some- 
thing of  this  kind  is  done  by  the  Treasury  Department  for  a  few  branches 
of  the  fisheries,  but  the  result  is  necessarily  inadequate  and  incomplete. 

7.  The  bringing  together  in  the  National  Museum  not  only  of  a  com- 
plete collection  of  the  aquatic  animals  and  plants  referred  to,  but  of  illus- 
trations of  all  appa  ratus  or  devices  used  in  the  prosecution  of  fisheries 
at  home  and  abroad,  together  with  specimens  of  the  results. 

In  the  winter  of  1874-'75  Congress  made  an  appropriation  to  enable 
the  Departments  of  the  Government  to  present  at  the  International  Ex- 
hibition at  Philadelphia  a  complete  display  of  the  resources  of  the  United 
States.  A  portion  of  this  fund  having  been  assigned  to  the  Fish  Com- 
mission, the  occasion  was  embraced  to  commence  such  a  collection  as 
that  referred  to.  This  was  exhibited  at  Philadelphia  and  was  highly 
appreciated.  Since  that  time  every  opportunity  has  been  made  use  of  to 
secure  additional  objects  of  the  same  kind,  showing  the  earlier  and  per- 
haps obsolete  methods  and  applications,  as  well  as  those  that  are  now  in 
current  use.  To  these  have  been  added  illustrations  of  the  methods  and 
apparatus  of  artificial  propagation  of  fishes,  or  of  technical  fish  culture. 

8.  An  investigation  of  the  movements  and  habits  of  the  various  kinds 
of  fish,  to  serve  as  a  basis  of  legislation,  either  by  the  general  govern- 
ment or  by  the  States. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  establish  data  of  this  kind  upon  facts  furnished 
by  any  one  State }  it  is  only  by  considering  the  subject  in  its  relations 
to  the  whole  country  that  an  equitable  system  of  legislation  can  be 
suggested.  Dates  and  conditions  that  answer  admirably  for  one  part 
of  the  country  wiU  be  entirely  unsuited  to  another,  especially  so  far  as 
relates  to  the  periods  during  which  fish  should  not  be  taken.  The  ques- 
tion, too,  of  keeping  open  the  natural  channels  of  the  water,  so  that 
fish  may  ascend  to  their  source,  is  one  that  wiU  generally  require  fhe 
action  of  the  general  government. 

Other  inquiries  involved  are  the  introduction  into  the  water  of  sub- 
stances injurious  to  fish,  either  of  a  mechanical  or  chemical  nature,  &c. 

A  corollary  to  the  above  is  the  determination  of  the  best  form  of 
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fbhways  for  the  different  conditions  of  American  rivers,  of  methods  ot 
diemical  or  mechsmical  purification  of  the  waters,  &c. 

9.  By  means  of  the  information  to  be  thus  obtained,  it  will  be  possible 
to  determine  what  regulations  shall  be  made  by  the  general  government 
or  by  the  States  in  respect  to  close  seasons  or  intermissions  of  capture, 
the  size  of  the  fish  to  be  caught,  the  enforced  use  of  fish  ways,  regulations 
as  to  introdaction  of  refuse,  &c.  All  this  will  require  careful  considera- 
tion, so  as  to  avoid  intringing  upon  natural  or  vested  rights,  while  doing 
everything  to  the  best  interest  of  the  community. 

10.  The  stocking  the  various  waters  of  the  United  States  with  the 
fish  most  suited  to  them,  either  by  artificial  propagation  or  transfer, 
and  the  best  methods  and  apparatus  for  accomplishing  this  object. 

3.   ASSISTANCE  RENDERED  THE  COMMISSION. 

The  act  of  Congress  authorizing  the  prosecution  of  the  labors  of  the 
United  States  Fish  Commission  instructs  the  Heads  of  the  various  de- 
partments of  the  Gk>vemment  to  render  to  it  all  necessary  and  possible 
aid;  jmd,  as  in  previous  years,  the  most  generous  and  liberal  interpre- 
tation of  the  law  has  been  given  by  them. 

To  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  Hon.  E.  W.  Thompson,  obligations  are 
especially  due  for  aid,  without  which  the  success  of  the  Conmiission  would 
have  been  much  diminished,  both  in  the  branch  of  Inquiry  and  Propa- 
gation. 

The  most  notable  favor  rendered  by  the  Secretary  has  been  the  fitting 
oat  of  the  iron  steamer  Si)eedwell,  and  placing  it  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Commission  for  the  summer-work,  this  being  the  third  year  of  its  detaQ 
for  such  service.  Only  second  in  importance  to  this  was  the  furnishing 
of  two  steam  launches,  with  two  firemen  each,  to  be  used  in  connection 
with  the  propogation  of  shad  in  Albermarle  Sound  and  in  the  Susque- 
hanna Biver. 

In  accordance  with  the  instructions  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  to 
the  oommandant,  the  facilities  of  the  navy-yard  at  Washington  have 
been  freely  extended  in  the  fitting  out  or  repairs  of  the  scows  and  ofeer 
vessels  belonging  to  the  Fish  Commission. 

The  Treasury  Department,  through  the  Bureau  of  Revenue  Marine, 
has  also  rendered  a  hearty  co-operation  by  transporting  the  hatching 
barges  of  the  Commission  to  and  from  their  various  stations.  The  reve- 
nue-cutter Ewing,  under  Captain  Fengar,  towed  these  boats  from  Wash- 
ington to  Norfolk  en  route  for  the  scene  of  operations  on  Albemarle 
Sound,  and,  at  its  conclusion,  from  Norfolk  to  Havre  de  Grace,  for  service 
th^  and  finally  back  to  Washington  when  the  hatching  season  was 
oompleted  for  the  year. 

The  revenue-cutter  E.  A.  Stevens,  under  command  of  Capt.  J.  G. 
Bakw,  and  stationed  at  Newbem,  was  also  instructed  to  render  similar 
aid,  whenever  necessary,  in  the  Albemarle  Sound  waters* 
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To  the  Light-House  Board  of  the  Treasury  Department  is  due  the 
means  of  initiatmg  and  prosecuting  important  observations  upon  water 
temperatures  in  the  vicinity  of  various  light-houses  and  light-ships  along 
the  coast  the  necessary  blanks  being  furnished  by  the  Commission. 
These,  when  filled,  were  delivered  to. the  light-house  inspectors  and  by" 
them  forwarded  through  the  Light-House  Board  to  the  Commission. 

The  War  Department  has  furnished  eight  Springfield  rifles  and  eight 
hundred  cartridges  for  the  purpose  of  the  protection  of  the  United  States 
salmon-hatching  station  on  the  McCloud  Eiver  against  lawless  depre- 
dators, white  and  Indian.  General  McDowell  also  supplied  a  detail  of 
men  for  special  ser\ice  during  the  critical  period  of  operations. 

The  Signal  Office  of  the  War  Department,  under  General  Myer,  has 
also  extended  important  co-operation,  by  continuing  the  series  of  obser- 
.  vations  of  water  temperatures  initiated  several  years  ago  at  the  request 
of  the  Commission.  It  has  been  possible  by  this  means  to  get  a  general 
idea  of  the  variations  of  temperature  in  the  principal  streams  of  the 
country,  and  thus  to  supply,  incidentally,  information  necessary  to 
judicious  action  in  connection,  with  the  introduction  of  the  different 
kmds  of  food  fish.  ' 

The  observations  taken  at  the  sea-coast  stations  of  the  Signal-Office 
are  also  of  great  importance  in  determining  the  conditions  of  the  move- 
ments of  the  pelagic  fish,  such  as  the  mackerel,  menhaden,  blue-fish,  &c. ; 
and  the  extension  of  this  system  promised  by  the  Chief  Signal-Officer, 
by  which  all  the  coast  telegraph  and  life-saving  stations  and  light-houses 
and  light-ships  are  to  be  included  in  the  series  of  observations  and 
furnished  with  the  best  kind  of  instruments,  is  also  of  very  great 
importance. 

Partly  for  the  service  of  the  Commission,  and  also  to  assist  in  the  com- 
merce and  fisheries  of  the  coast,  the  Chief  Signal-Officer  made  Glouces- 
ter a  storm-warning  station  during  the  summer  of  1878,  thus  adding 
greatly  to  the  facilities  of  the  work.  The  forecasts  of  weather  were  also 
sent  daily,  arriving  some  time  before  the  receipt  of  the  Boston  papers. 

To  the  Patent  Office  of  the  Interior  Department  is  due,  through  Dr. 
Dyrenforth,  chief  examiner,  a  list  of  all  the  patents  relating  to  fish  and 
fish  culture  issued  in  Great  Britain  and  some  other  countries,  as  well  as 
in  the  United  States. 

For  the  purpose  of  better  facilitating  the  operations  at  the  McCloud 
Biver  salmon  station  the  Post-Office  Department  authorized  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  post-office  of  Baird,  in  Shasta  County,  by  means  of  which 
the  station  and  its  vicinity  generally  are  provided  with  the  necessary 
postal  facilities.  Previously,  the  nearest  convenient  post-office  had  been 
at  Bedding,  a  number  of  miles  distant,  and  for  the  receipt  of  the  mail 
therefrom  the  station  was  dependent  upon  the  courtesy  of  the  stage- 
drivers. 

To  Colonel  Casey,  Superintendent  of  Public  Buildings  and  Grounds 
in  Washington,  the  Commission  is  indebted  for  the  construction  and 
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impFovement  of  the  carp  i>onds  on  Monament  Lot,  the  work  being  exe- 
cuted with  great  economy  and  with  satisfactory  resnlts. 

The  public  and  official  acknowledgments  of  the  Commission  for  im- 
pc^tant  services  rendered  are  also  equaUy  due  to  many  private  establish- 
ments and  individuals.  The  most  important  of  these  is  the  Maryland  Fish 
Commission,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  T.  B.  Ferguson.  By  combining 
operations  at  various  times  with  this  organization,  the  United  States 
Commission  has  been  enabled  not  only  to  secure  the  valuable  superin- 
tendence and  aid  of  Mr.  Ferguson  in  its  work,  but  the  free  use  of  im- 
portant apparatus,  and  a  consequent  reduction  of  the  absolute  expense. 

The  Druid  Hill  Park  Commission,  of  the  city  of  Baltimore,  is  also 
entitled  to  mention  in  this  connection  for  authorizing  the  use  of  the  park 
for  the  cultivation  by  the  Commission  of  the  German  carp,  golden  ide, 
and  other  fishes.  For  this  pmpose  it  constructed  several  ponds  at 
a  large  expense  to  itself,  for  the  continued  culture  of  these  flsh,  thus 
serving  as  an  auxiliary  station  to  the  establishment  at  Washington. 
This  is  a  matter  of  very  great  imiK)rtance,  as  the  ponds  in  Washington 
are  very  low,  and  the  locality  has  been  overflowed  by  the  Potomac 
Eiver  several  times  within  the  last  thirty  years ;  and  as  this  may  at 
-any  time  occur  again,  involving  the  loss  of  all  the  fish,  the  Baltimore 
station  will  ftimish  the  means  of  renewing  the  supply  at  Washington. 

A  large  niunber  of  railroads  throughout  the  country,  a  list  of  which 
win  be  ftimished  hereafter  (see  p.  xxxvii-xxxviii),  have  also  co-operated 
with  t^e  Commission.  The  special  favor  conferred  is  that  of  receiving 
quartermaster's  orders  for  the  transportation  of  messengers,  and  in  per- 
mitting the  cans  containing  the  young  fish  to  be  carried  in  the  baggage 
cars  of  express  trains  without  extra  charge,  and  allowing  at  the  same 
time  the  attendance  of  one  or  more  messengers. 

The  extent  of  this  favor  can  be  better  appreciated  by  the  fl^t  that 
not  unfrequently  there  are  two  messengers,  with  twelve  to  eighteen  50- 
qnart  milk  cans  filled  with  water,  to  be  transported  on  a  passenger  train. 

Acknowledgments  due  to  other  co-operating  bodies  and  to  individ- 
uals, will  be  made  in  their  proper  place. 

B— ISTQUIBY    INTO   THE    HI8TOET   AND    STATISTICS    OF 

FOODFISHES. 

4.— FIELD    OPEEATIONS  DXJEING  THE  SUMMEB  OF  1878. 

The  ability  to  carry  on  the  researches  along  the  coast  of  the  United 
States,  for  the  purpose  of  solving  the  problems  referred  to  in  a  preceding 
page,  has  been  dependent  in  a  great  measure  upon  the  facilities  fur- 
mshed  by  the  Navy  Department  for  the  purpose ;  and  I  have  already 
me^Qtioned  that  the  liberal  interpretation  of  the  law  of  Congress  made 
by  the  predecessor  of  the  present  Secretary  of  the  Navy  and  carried  out 
by  the  latter  in  the  earlier  years  of  his  administration,  has  been  continued 
doiiDg  fbe  year  1878. 
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The  United  States  steamer  SpeedweU,  assigned  to  the  United  States 
Fish  Commission  in  1877,  was  also  placed  at  its  disposal  in  1878.  Com- 
mander L.  A.  Beardslee,  who  had  been  in  charge  of  the  steamer  Blae- 
Light  dnring  the  field-work  of  1873, 1874,  and  1875,  was  placed  in  com- 
mand of  the  Speedwell ;  Commander  Kellogg,  who  was  in  charge  of  the 
vessel  in  1877,  having  been  assigned  to  other  duty. 

All  the  necessary  repairs  to  the  Speedwell  were  made  at  the  Ports- 
month  navy-yard,  at  which  place  she  had  been  laid  up  during  the  preced- 
ing winter. 

After  a  careful  inquiry  into  of  different  points  on  the  sea-coast  from 
which  a  critical  scientific  research  might  profitably  be  made  in  the  in- 
terest of  the  fisheries,  Gloucester,  Mass.,  was  selected,  and  on  the  9th  of 
July  I  established  my  headquarters  there  for  the  season,  accompanied 
by  the  entire  clerical  force  of  the  Commission. 

After  due  inquiry,  a  suitable  wharf  and  buildings  were  rented  on  Port 
Hill,  at  the  mouth  of  Gloucester  Harbor.  Eooms  for  laboratories,  of&ces, 
storage,  &c.,  as  also  a  large  apartment,  used  afterwards  for  the  hatching 
of  codfish,  were  included  in  the  accommodations  supplied.  The  wharf, 
directly  on  which  the  buildings  were  situated,  fronted  about  150  feet  on 
two  sides. 

The  Speedwell  arrived  on  the  18th  of  July,  and  from  that  time  until 
her  departure,  on  the  30th  of  September,  the  work  was  carried  on  without 
serious  interruption  other  than  that  caused  by  the  weather,  excepting 
for  one  period,  frt)m  the  4th  of  August  until  the  14th,  when  she  was  at 
Portsmouth  undergoing  certain  necessary  repairs. 

The  personnel  of  the  Speedwell  consisted,  in  addition  to  her  com- 
mander, Captain  Beardslee,  of  Dr.  J.  F.  Bransford,  surgeon;  H.  E. 
Drury,  paymaster ;  R.  W.  Gait,  engineer ;  James  H.  Smith,  executive 
officer;  James. H.  Kuhl,  mate.  The  wharf,  buildings,  and  apparatus 
were  in  charge  of  Capt.  H.  C.  Chester,  under  whose  superintendence 
also  the  work  ofcdredging  and  trawling  was  usually  conducted.  The 
total  force  of  the  steamer,  including  petty  officers  and  men,  amounted 
to  about  40. 

The  laboratory  work  was,  as  usual,  under  the  special  charge  of  Mr. 
6.  Brown  Gk)ode  and  Prof.  A.  E.  Verrill ;  Mr.  Groode,  aided  by  Dr.  Bean, 
taking  charge  more  particularly  of  the  fishes,  while  Professor  Verrill, 
assisted  by  Mr.  Bichard  Eathbun,  and  for  a  portion  of  the  time  by  Mr. 
Warren  Upham,  superintended  the  dredging  and  trawling  work  and 
the  collection  of  marine  invertebrates. 

For  a  portion  of  the  season  Dr.  W.  G.  Farlow  was  engaged  in  carry- 
ing on  some  researches  into  the  x>^uliar  condition  to  which  salted  cod- 
fish is  liable  during  the  moist  summer  weather.  Small  red  specks  show 
themselves  upon  the  fish  and  rapidly  spread,  in  time  covering  it  com- 
pletely. This  is  accompanied  by  a  tendency  to  decomposition,  which 
spoils  the  fish  for  market.  As  a  very  important  subject,  I  invited  Dr. 
Farlow's  attention  to  it,  and  his  report  will  be  found  in  the  appendix 
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herewith*  He  considers  the  affection  to  be  dae  to  the  pi^ence  of  a 
minute  red  alga,  possibly  derived  &om  the  salt  used  in  coring  the 
fish.  The  Cadiz  salt,  examined  by  him,  was  found  to  contain  the  spores 
c€  this  alga  in  large  quantity,  being  tinted  of  a  pink  color  thereby. 
These  were  doubtless  derived  fh>m  the  vats  or  evaporating  places  of  the 
salt.  The  Trapani  salt,  also  used  by  the  fishermen  of  Gloucester,  was 
found  to  be  free  from  this  admixture,  and  its  use  is  therefore  recom- 
mended. The  attempt  to  eradicate  the  affection  will  require  that  the 
holds  of  the  vessels  and  the  salt-houses  be  kept  perfectly  free  from  the 
introduction  of  this  plant 

During  a  visit  by  Pro£  W,  O.  Atwater  to  Gloucester,  during  the  sum- 
mer, an  arrangement  was  made  with  him  to  prosecute  a  series  of  investi- 
gations uiK>n  the  food-qualities  of  various  species  of  fishes  and  their 
availability  for  the  manu£icture  of  fertilizers,  involving  many  chemical 
analyses. 

The  various  researches  prosecuted  during  the  summer's  campaign  will 
be  presented  hereafter  in  the  form  of  special  reports. 

The  usual  collections  were  made,  especially  by  means  of  the  dredge 
uid  trawl,  and  the  specimens  secured  are  held  for  the  National  Museum 
and  for  distribution  to  educational  establishments  throughout  the  United 
States. 

An  extremely  valuable  mass  of  information  was  obtained  during  the 
summer,  by  Mr.  Goode,  in  connection  with  the  early  history  of  the  Glou- 
cester fisheries,  and  by  means  of  questioning  some  old  fishermen  and 
sailors  he  secured  full  details  as  to  the  inception  and  early  history  of 
the  mackerel,  halibut,  cod,  and  other  fisheries.  This  will  be  embodied 
with  the  series  of  investigations  undertaken  for  the  purpose  of  securing 
statistical  information  on  the  American  fisheries,  the  importance  of 
which  was  referred  to  in  the  previous  report.  Many  specimens  of  fishery 
app^atus  were  also  secured,  some  of  them  obsolete  or  displaced  by 
modem  apparatus,  others  illustrating  the  present  condition  of  opera- 
tions; all,  however,  of  interest. 

In  addition  to  the  collections  made,  many  soundings  and  temperatures 
of  the  water  were  taken,  the  condition  of  the  bottom  ascertained,  &c. ;  and 
an  important  generalization  was  made  by  Professor  Yerrill,  based  upon 
oortaiu  collections  of  fossil  remains  brought  in  by  fishermen  from  various 
parts  of  the  fishing  banks.  These  were  evidently  of  Tertiary  age,  but  of  a 
formation  and  distribution  differing  remarkably  from  anything  known 
on  the  mainland,  and  suggesting  to  Professor  Yerrill  the  existence  of  a 
Tertiary  deposit  off  the  coast,  hitherto  unknown.  While  some  of  the 
species  are  the  same  as  those  found  on  the  mainland,  others  are  entirely 
different  and  appear  to  be  new  to  science. 

The  work  of  the  Commission  was  greatiy  facilitated  during  the  period 
of  its  stay  by  the  establishment,  by  order  of  General  Myer,  of  a  storm- 
warning  station  at  Gloucester.  This  was  erected  on  the  top  of  the  cus- 
tom-house, one  of  the  highest  edifices  in  the  city  and  visible  for  a  great 
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distance.  Apart  fipom  its  aid  to  the  work  of  the  Commission  it  enabled 
the  large  fleet  of  Gloucester  fishermen  to  regulate  their  departure  to  sea 
with  great  advantage. 

As  usual,  the  Commission  had  many  visitors  during  the  summer ;  some 
for  the  purpose  of  taking  a  special  part  in  its  work,  and  others  to  famil- 
iarize themselves  with  its  general  operations. 

Among  the  visitors  were  a  number  of  gentlemen  belonging  to  the 
Boston  Fish  Bureau,  and  familiar  with  the  coast  fisheries,  to  whom  I 
had  the  pleasure  of  exhibiting  the  Pole  flounder,  seen  by  them  for  the 
first  time.  A  similar  experience  was  had  with  fish  merchants  and  skip- 
pers of  Gloucester.  Reporters  from  the  principal  Boston  papers,  and 
some  from  New  York,  were  also  included  in  the  number  of  those  receiv- 
ing the  attention  of  the  Commission. 

A  special  incident  of  the  season  was  a  call  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy,  Hon.  R.  W.  Thompson,  on  the  Tallapoosa,  on  the  25th  of  July. 
The  Secretary  was  accompanied  by  several  of  the  oflicers  of  the  depart- 
ment, as  the  chief  naval  constructor,the  chief  engineer,  the  Paymaster- 
General,  the  attending  surgeon,  &c.  The  vessel  remained  in  port  for 
two  days,  and  the  occasion  was  taken  to  show  the  Secretary  and  party 
the  operations  of  the  Commission  on  the  Speedwell,  in  the  way  of  trawl- 
ing and  dredging. 

For  the  purpose  of  determining  more  particularly  the  character  of  the 
animal  life  on  the  Grand  Banks,  especially  of  the  ocean  birds,  which  are 
used  in  great  numbers  by  the  fishermen  for  bait;  I  made  arrangements 
with  Captain  Collins  to  carry  Mr.  E.  L.  Kewcomb  on  a  halibut  trip  to 
the  banks.  He  was  absent  from  the  28th  of  August  to  the  18th  of  Sej)- 
tember,  and  brought  back  many  interesting  specimens  of  birds  as  well 
as  of  marine  invertebrates.  It  was  found  that  the  birds  serving  as  bait 
were  for  the  most  part  a  species  of  petrel,  of  which  many  hundreds  are 
often  taken  on  a  single  trip  by  means  of  the  hook  and  line. 

The  most  active  field-work  of  the  Commission  closed  for  the  season 
on  the  departure  of  Professor  Yerrill  on  the  12th  of  September ;  but 
other  branches  were  continued  until  the  departure  of  the  Speedwell  for 
Washington  on  the  30th  of  that  month.  She  reached  her  station  in  good 
season  and  was  laid  up  in  the  Washington  navy-yard  for  the  winter. 

I  remained  in  Gloucester  until  the  15th  of  October  for  the  purpose  of 
finishing  up  certain  statistical  inquiries  and  of  making  the  necessary 
arrangements  for  the  propagation  of  codfish,  to  which  reference  will  be 
made  in  a  succeeding  section  of  the  rei)ort.  Leaving  on  the  15th,  I 
reached  Washington  with  my  party  on  the  24th.  Mr.  Milner,  with  Mr. 
B.  E.  Earll,  Frank  IST.  Clark,  and  Capt.  H.  C.  Chester  remained  behind 
in  connection  with  the  last-mentioned  interest. 
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S.^WORK  ACCOMPLISHED  IN  1878. 

Tbe  Qnixinat  or  California  Gtalmon  (Salmo  quinnat). 

The  McCloud  River  Station. — ^The  heavy  rains  of  the  winter  of  1877- 
1878,  and  daring  the  spring  of  the  latter  year,  caused  great  damage  in 
the  valley  of  the  McCloud  Biver,  and  especially  to  the  works  on  the 
United  States  Salmon  Beservation.  Many  of  the  buildings  were  swept 
away,  and  the  dam  and  works  for  raising  water  to  the  hatching-house 
were  entirely  ruined.  A  spedal  allowance  of  $2,500  was  made  to  Mr, 
Stone  for  restoring  the  station  to  the  proper  condition ;  and,  reaching  the 
ground  on  the  9th  of  May,  he  immediately  went  to  work  to  reduce  the 
disorder  and  render  the  works  satisfiftctory  for  future  operations. 

The  establishment  by  the  Postmaster-General  of  the  i)ost-oflace  of 
Baird,  on  the  reservation,  on  the  3d  of  May,  1878,  was  of  -very  great 
service  to  the  Commission  in  keeping  up  its  communication  with  the 
outside  world.  Previously  the  nearest  convenient  post-office  was  that 
of  Bedding,  22  miles  distant,  and  the  party  at  the  works  was  dependent 
upon  the  eourtesy  of  the  stage-drivers  for  bringing  along  the  mail. 
This  act  proved  of  service,  not  only  to  the  reservation  itself,  but  to  the 
settlers  scattered  around,  who  appreciated  the  advantage  to  them  in 
diminishing  their  traveL 

As  in  previous  years,  there  were  various  alarms  in  regard  to  lawless 
whites  and  Indians  who  threatened  to  raid  the  establishment  and  bum 
the  buildings,  as  also  to  take  possession  of  the  penned  up  fish,  and  thus 
nullify  the  work  of  the  Commission.  An  application  made  to  the  War 
Depsotment  for  arms  was  met  by  the  issue  of  eight  Springfield  rifles 
and  eight  hundred  cartridges.  This  equipment,  supplemented  by  the 
detail  by  General  McDowell  of  some  soldiers,  placed  the  establishment 
in  a  satisfactory  condition  of  defense,  and  no  violence  was  attempted. 

The  season  of  1878  proved  to  be  the  most  productive  in  the  history  of 
the  establishment,  and  the  number  of  eggs  obtained,  fourteen  millions, 
was  truly  enormous,  far  exceeding  those  taken  in  any  one  season  by  all 
the  salmon  establishments  in  the  world  put  together.  According  to  Mr. 
Stone's  estimate  18,000,000  could  easily  have  been  secured  if  desired, 
bat  the  take  was  limited  to  the  number  applied  for  by  the  State  com- 
missioners and  those  needed  to  maintain  the  supply  in  the  Sacramento 
Biver. 

The  first  eggs  of  the  season  were  taken  on  the  20th  of  August,  and 
from  that  time  until  the  5th  of  October,  when  the  last  car  was  loaded 
with  salmon  eggs,  the  time  of  Mr.  Stone  and  his  assistants  was  employed 
without  intermission.  The  fish  were  unusuaUy  abundant,  thousands 
beu%g  often  taken  at  a  hauL 

A  notable  feature  in  the  season  was  the  small  size  of  the  parent  fish, 
these  averaging  less  tiian  nine  pounds^  some  of  the  mother  fish,  fuU  of 
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ripe  eggs,  weighing  only  fix>m  six  to  eight  pounds.  This,  Mr.  Stone 
thinks,  is  due  to  the  stoppage  of  the  large  salmon  by  the  fishing  at  the 
canneries  on  the  Lower  Sacramento,  allowing  only  the  smaller  fishes  to 
pass. 

It  will  doubtless  somewhat  astonish  many  persons  at  the  East  who 
are  not  familiar  with  the  scale  of  operations  on  which  the  business  is 
conducted  at  the  West,  tOfbe  told  that  from  seven  to  nine  thousand 
salmon  were  several  times  taken  at  the  station  in  a  single  day. 

The  number  of  eggs  actually  secured  and  embryonized  was  so  large 
that  two  cars  were  required  to  transport  them  to  the  East.  Of  these, 
the  first  left  Bedding  with  4,000,000  on  the  29th  of  September,  arriving 
at  Chicago  on  the  3d  of  October.  The  second,  with  3,250,000,  arrived 
at  Chicago  on  the  7th  of  October.  They  were  met  by  Mr.  Fred.  Mather, 
and  the  distribution  was  immediately  made  fix>m  that  city  by  express. 
The  details  of  distribution  will  be  found  in  the  schedule  attached  to  Mr. 
Stone's  report. 

As  usual,  a  large  number  were  hatched  out  and  planted  in  the  Mc- 
Cloud,  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  up  the  supply  in  the  Sacramento, 
2,500,000  being  thus  treated ;  500,000  eggs  were  presented  to  Canada, 
100,000  to  England,  100,000  to  France,  100,000  to  Holland,  250,000  to 
Germany,  and  200,000  were  sent  to  Kew  Zealand. 

In  the  report  for  1877  mention  is  made  of  the  shipment  to  various 
foreign  countries  of  California  salmon.  The  half  million  of  eggs  sent  to 
New  Zealand  arrived  in  perfect  condition,  and  were  distributed  by  the 
government,  to  the  several  provinces.  The  latest  advices  spesk  of  the 
young  fish  being  seen  in  every  direction,  and  promising  to  be  the  anoech 
tors  of  a  numerous  progeny.  Owing  to  various  causes,  however,  the 
consignments  to  Germany,  France,  England,  and  the  Netherlands  in 
1877,  were  failures,  only  about  25,000  eggs  of  the  German  lot  surviving. 
These  had  been  packed  in  a  special  manner  by  Mr.  Mather,  and  escaped 
the  fa>te  of  the  rest. 

Owing  to  the  very  high  opinion  entertained  by  Eurox>ean  fish  culturists 
of  the  Califomia  salmon  as  a  food  fish,  both  on  account  of  the  ease  of 
its  cultivation  and  the  fact  that  it  resists  higher  temperatures  of  water 
than  the  Atlantic  salmon,  it  was  determined  to  renew  the  experiment, 
by  a  transmission  in  1878  ^  and*  Mr.  Mather  was  authorized  to  repack 
the  eggs  in  his  own  way  and  accompany  them  to  their  destination.  In 
accordance  with  instructions  he,  therefore,  met  the  car  containing  the 
eiggs  from  California  at  Chicago  and  received  250,000  for  Crermany, 
100,000  for  France,  100,000  for  Great  Britam,  and  100,000  for  the  Neth- 
erlands. These  he  carried  to  his  residence  at  Newark,  and  after  repack- 
ing them  by  his  own  method,  he  took  passage  by  the  Bremen  steamer 
Oder,  and  arrived  at  Bremerhaven  on  the  23d  of  October.  The  con- 
signment for  France  was  shipped  firom  Southampton,  on  the  way,  and 
that  for  England  was  sent,  for  the  most  part,  to  the  Southport  Aqaa- 
rium.    The  eggs  for  the  Netherlands  were  met  by  an  agent  of  the  gov- 
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eminent  at  Bremen  and  transported  to  Amsterdam,  where  they  were 
hatched  oat  by  the  Zoological  Garden.  «- 

The  new  venture  proved  to  be  a  perfect  saccess,  a  very  small  percent- 
age of  tiie  eggs  failing  to  be  hatched  out.  Of  the  eggs  of  the  German 
eonsignm^it  45,000  were  sent  directly  to  Mr.  Haack  at  HUningen,  for 
introduction  into  the  Bhine.  One  hundred  and  fifteen  thousand  were 
sent  to  Mr.  Schuster,  at  Freiburg,  for  the  Danube  and  the  Bhine ;  and 
30,000  to  Hameln,  for  the  river  Weser.  Various  smaller  lots  were  dis- 
tributed to  other  places ;  and  all  were  successfully  hatched  out  and 
placed  in  their  destined  waters. 

'Die  100,000  sent  to  France  were  also  hatched  out  with  comparatively 
small  loss  and  introduced  into  various  rivers  of  the  republic  Those  Hot 
ibe  Netherlands  were  equally  successful.  The  number  actually  received 
in  Amsterdam  was  estimated  at  85,000,  and  of  these  over  60,000  pro- 
duced healthy  fish,  and  were  planted  in  various  streams. 

In  &e  general  table  of  distribution  of  Galifomia  salmon  will  be  found 
the  indications  of  the  various  streams  in  which  the  fish  were  placed 
respectively. 

Later  in  the  season  a  consignment  of  the  land-locked  salmon  was  sent 
to  the  Soci6t6  d'Acclimatation  in  Paris.  These,  however,  owing  to  some 
unexplained  casualty,  arrived  in  poor  condition,  and  comparatively  few 
were  saved. 

Pull  details  in  regard  to  the  work  at  the  McCloud  River  station  will 
be  found  in  Mr.  Stone's  article,  given  in  the  Appendix. 

Claekamas  StaMon. — ^In  the  report  of  1877  reference  is  made  to  the 
fears  of  the  salmon-canners  on  the  Oolumbia  Biver  as  to  a  threatened 
diminution  of  the  fish,  and  to  the  arrangement  made  through  Mr.  Stone 
fat  the  estabUshment  of  a  station  for  artificial  propagation.  This,  after 
considerable  delay,  was  established  in  the  Clackamas  Elver,  but  owing 
to  the  lateness  of  the  season  when  the  work  was  completed  only  a  small 
number  of  eggs  were  obtained.  These  were  supplemented  by  a  trans- 
mission from  the  McGloud  Biver,  and  a  successful  result  accomplished* 

The  work  was  continued  in  1878 ;  but  the  funds  available  for  the  pur- 
pose being  very  limited,  I  agreed  to  assign  a  portion,  not  to  exceed 
$5,000  of  the  appropriation,  to  the  work,  believing  that  in  so  doing  I 
was  properly  carrying  out  the  intention  of  Congress. 

The  first  eggs  were  taken  on  the  5th  of  September}  and  up  to  the  30th 
2,081,000  had  been  taken  fix)m  478  females.  Some  casualties  were  expe- 
rienced in  the  course  of  the  season  by  the  heavy  rains,  which  caused  the 
dam  to  break;  but  a  reasonable  percentage  of  eggs  was  satisfactorily 
hatched  out  and  introduced  into  the  river.  The  principal  part  of  the 
hatching  and  depositing  in  the  river  was  done  between  the  24th  of  De- 
cember, 1878,  and  the  2d  of  January,  1879,  the  number  of  young  turned 
in  being  estimated  at  1,203,000.  The  percentage  of  loss  would  have 
been  much  less  but  for  the  necessity  at  one  time  of  moving  the  eggs 
from  the  hatching  house  to  the  river  and  back  on  account  of  a  flood. 
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The  details  of  the  work  will  be  found  in  the  appended  report  of  Mr, 
William  F.  Habbar^,  the  assistant  superintendent. 

At  the  dose  of  the  season  it  was  found  that  the  bills,  in  regard  to 
which  proper  vouchers  could  be  rendered,  and  applicable  to  the  actual 
work,  and  not  simply  to  the  construction  of  permanent  improvements, 
amounted  to  about  $3,600,  which  was  duly  paid  to  Mr.  J.  G.  Megler,  the 
secretary  of  the  Oregon  and  Washington  Fish  Propagation  Company,  to 
which  the  works  belonged. 

Proposed  salmon-hatching  station  for  the  Southern  States. — ^It  is  well 
known  to  all  fish  culturists  that  the  expense  of  moving  impregnated 
eggs  of  fish  is  very  much  less  than  that  of  transporting  the  same  number 
of  the  young  fish,  as  the  former,  with  proper  precautions,  can  be  for- 
warded by  express  to  any  part  of  the  United  States,  while  the  latter 
require  the  constant  care  and  attendance  of  a  messenger,  and  a  much 
larger  space,  in  proportion,  for  their  accommodation. 

The  demand  for  the  California  salmon  on  the  part  of  the  southern 
and  middle  tier  of  Mississippi  Valley  States  has  suggested  the  pro- 
priety of  a  station  where  the  eggs  can  be  received  and  hatched,  and 
firom  which  the  fry  can  be  distributed  at  much  less  expense  than  from 
Baltimore,  Maryland;  Korthville,  Michigan,  and  other  stations,  where 
the  hatching  in  question  has  been  carried  on. 

An  extensive  correspondence  was  entered  into  with  parties  in  Ten- 
nessee, ]!^orthem  Alabama,  Mississippi,  &c.,  and  several  points  were  vis- 
ited by  Mr.  Clark  to  ascertain  their  adaptation  for  the  purpose.  The 
especial  requisites  are,  an  ample  supply  of  pure  spring  water  of  a  tem- 
perature as  much  under  6(P  as  possible;  a  proper  fall  of  water;  and  con- 
venieut  relation  to  a  railroad  center  from  which  the  fish  can  be  distrib- 
uted to  assigned  depositaries.  Of  course  the  place  must  be  healthy, 
and  one  where  the  desired  &icilities  will  be  freely  granted  by  the  owners 
of  the  ground. 

Several  localities  were  found  iwssessing  more  or  less  of  the  necessary 
requisites.  Among  these  were  Huntsville,  Ala.;  Vicksburg,  Miss.;  Bon 
Aqua  Springs,  Tenn.;  Birmingham,  Ala.,  &c.  The  highest  tempera- 
ture found,  of  d3Jo,  was  at  Vicksburg;  the  lowest,  about  59^.  The 
outbreak  of  the  yellow  fever  in  Tennessee  during  the  summer  of  1878 
prevented  any  action  on  the  subject.  This,  however,  is  only  deferred  for 
the  present,  and  it  is  hoped  that  another  season,  when  a  selection  will  be 
arrived  at,  it  will  be  possible  to  arrange  a  temporary  establishment 
where  the  eggs  of  California  salmon  and  possibly  of  California  trout 
may  be  successfully  hatched.  It  will  not  be  necessary  to  keep  the  works 
in  operation  for  more  than  a  month  for  either  of  these  occasions ;  so  that 
the  expense  will  be  comparatively  trifling. 

Atlantic  salmon  (Salmo  salur,) 

In  view  of  the  uncertainty  as  to  the  results  of  earlier  efforts  connected 
with  securing  the  eggs  of  the  Atlantic  salmon,  operations  were  sus- 
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pended  in  1877,  and  this  iiitermission  continued  in  1878,  it  being  thought 
desirable  to  ^ait  for  evidence  that  the  work  had  been  successfol. 

I  am  happy  to  say  that  during  the  present  year  the  indications  of  suc- 
cess have  been  so  unquestionable  as  to  warrant  the  re-establishment  of 
tbe  Bncksport  station,  and  it  is  hoped  that  the  result  for  1879  will  show 
a  good  progress  in  this  connection.  It  may  be  stated  in  general  terms 
that  nearly  every  stream  on  the  Atlantic  coast  as  fikr  south  as  the 
Susquehanna  in  which  young  salmon  were  introduced  as  far  back  as 
1874  and  1875  has  proved  to  contain  adult  spawning  fish  in  1878. 

An  exact  statement  of  the  catch  of  salmon  in  the  rivers  along  the 
coast  is  impossible,  but  the  daily  newspapers  have  been  filled  with  the 
records  of  capture  from  Denny's  Biver,  in  Eastern  Maine,  to  the  Susque- 
hanna,  in  Maryland.  In  addition  to  this  the  correspondence  of  the  Com- 
Hussion  contains  numerous  references  to  captures  of  salmon,  some  of 
which  I  will  proceed  to  present. 

The  increase  in  the  rivers  of  Maine,  although  decided,  has  not  been 
much  a  matter  of  specific  statement,  as  the  salmon  have  never  been  en- 
tirely absent  from  its  waters,  and  consequently  their  occurrence  in  the 
rivers  excited  less  remark.*  The  case  was  quite  different,  however,  in 
tiie  Merrimack,  where  salmon  of  late  years  have  only  been  seen  at  very 
rare  intervals.  As  the  result  of  the  action  of  the  commissioners  of 
Maine  and  New  Hampshire,  large  numbers  of  salmon  were  observed 
while  ascending  the  fishway  in  the  dam  at  LoweU  for  the  purpose  of 
performing  the  fimction  of  spawning  in  the  headwaters  of  the  rivers, 
especially  in  the  Pemigewasset,  where  many  young  were  afterward  seen. 

For  the  details  of  these  runs  of  salmon  I  refer  to  the  extracts  from  the 
reports  of  the  commissioners  of  Massachusetts  and  Kew  Hampshire 
given  in  the  Apx>endix. 

In  October,  1878,  a  salmon  weighing  11  pounds  was  caught  in  I^arra- 
gimsett  Bay,  between  Narragansett  and  Wickford.  Other  instances  of 
d^ptores  in  the  same  waters  are  recorded. 

The  weirs  in  Martha's  Vineyard  Sound,  especially  at  Menemsha,  se- 
cured a  considerable  number  of  salmon,  most  of  which  were  sent  to  the 

*  In  connection  with  tke  subject  of  salmon  in  Maine,  it  shoold  be  borne  in  mind  that 
tiie  fish  &om  which  the  eggs  are  t^aken  at  the  Penobscot  or  Bncksport  station  are  not 
destroyed  by  the  operation^  bat  are  returned  to  the  water  uniigared.  Bir.  Atkins  has 
been  in  the  habit  of  afiftxing  a  platinum  tag  to  each  fish  before  returning  it  to  the 
water,  bearing  a  number  corresponding  to  a  record  of  the  date  of  capture,  the  weight 
before  spawning,  the  weight  of  the  eggs  taken,  and  the  weight  of  the  fish  when  restored 
to  the  water.  Mr.  Atkins  found  several  instances  of  a  second  capture  of  the  same 
HatL  Thus  he  records  No.  768  as  having  been  stripped  on  the  1st  of  November,  1875. 
It  then  weighed  21  pounds  7  ounoes,  and  yielded  5  pounds  7  ounces  of  eggs.  Whea 
tazned  back  into  the  river  it  weighed  15  pounds.  The  same  fish  was  recaptured  at 
lanoolnville,  Me.,  on  the  14th  of  June,  1877,  weighing  26  pounds. 

Another  fifsh.  No.  1010,  which  on  the  9th  of  November,  1875.  weighed  18  pounds  2 
ounces,  had  4  pounds  10  ounces  of  eggs,  and  when  dismissed  weighed  13^  pounds,  was 
retaken,  also  near  Lii^cohiville,  on  the  13th  of  June,  1877,  weighing  30^  pounds,  thus 
ibowing  an  increase  of  12^  pounds  in  two  years. 
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I^ew  York  market  with  the  other  captures.  The  greatest  saccess  was, 
however,  experienced  in  the  Connecticut,  where  the  catch  fix)m  the  be- 
ginning to  the  end  of  the  season  is  considered  as  amounting  to  not  less 
than  600  individuals,  varying  in  size  from  9  to  20  pounds,  most  of  them 
finding  a  market  in  I^ew  York.  A  great  deal  of  enthusiasm  was  excited 
in  the  early  part  of  the  season  by  these  captures,  and  the  fish  first  taken 
were  sold  readily  for  a  dollar  per  pound,  and  even  more. 

One  of  the  earliest  catches  in  the  Connecticut  was  on  the  4th  of  May, 
when  a  fish  weighing  11  pounds  was  sent  to  Benjamin  We«t,  of  'Sew 
York,  fr^pi  Saybrook.  On  the  10th  of  May  Mr.  S.  B.  Miller  reported  a 
salmon  taken  in  a  seine  near  the  west  end  of  Long  Island.  Two  were 
taken  eight  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  Connecticut  on  the  previous 
day,  and  on  the  same  day  12  other  salmon  were  received  in  New  York 
Irom  the  Connecticut,  one  weighing  19  pounds,  and  all  selling  for  from 
85  cents  to  $1  per  x)ound.  Mr.  James  A.  Bill,  fish  commissioner  of  Con- 
necticut, on  the  14th  day  of  May  informed  me  that  within  his  knowledge 
80  fish  had  been  taken  up  to  that  time  in  the  Connecticut  Blver  between 
its  mouth  and  Windsor,  these  varying  fix)m  8^  to  18  pounds  in  weight. 
From  6  to  12  were  captured  daily. 

It  is  known  that  in  addition  to  what  were  caught  by  the  fishermen  in 
the  Connecticut  many  others  entered  it,  as  shown  by  the  holes  made  in 
the  gill-nets.  These  holes  were  at  first  supposed  to  be  caused  by  stur- 
geons, but  it  was  subsequently  ascertained  that  they  were  due  to  large 
salmon  that  could  not  be  held  by  the  tJiin  twine. 

There  were  no  authentic  cases  of  the  occurrence  of  salmon  in  the  Hud- 
son during  the  year.  This  is  easily  explicable  fipom  the  fact  that  no  young 
were  introduced  by  the  commissioners  of  the  State,  they  being  unwilling 
to  take  any  steps  in  this  direction  until  the  proper  means  for  their  pro- 
tection, as  well  as  that  of  the  shad,  against  the  gill  and  stake  nets  should 
be  passed  by  the  legislature.  A  very  few  planted  by  private  enterprise 
yielded  no  positive  result,  although  several  rumors  of  captures  were 
given  in  the  newspapers. 

The  case  was  very  different  in  regard  to  the  Delaware  River,  in  which 
quite  a  number  of  deposits  were  made,  partly  by  the  fish  commissions 
of  the  State  and  of  the  United  States,  and  partly  by  individuals.  The 
earliest  introduction  of  salmon  in  this  river  was  made  in  1871  by  Mr, 
Thaddeus  Norris  at  the  expense  of  some  public-spirited  citizens  of  Phila- 
delphia, the  eggs  having  been  hatched  out  on  the  Hudson  River,  and 
the  young  transported  to  the  Delaware.  Only  about  2,000  survived  the 
journey.  In  1872  12,000  eggs  were  purchased  of  Mr.  Wilmot,  at  ]^ew- 
castle,  Ontario,  and  hatched  out  near  Easton,  Pa.,  with  a  loss  of  only- 
ten  per  cent.  The  young  were  placed  in  the  Bushkill,  a  tributary  of  the 
Delaware,  near  Easton. 

The  n^xt  lot  of  salmon  planted  in  the  Delaware  consisted  of  5,000  fry, 
the  sole  product  of  750,000  eggs  received  from  Germany  by  the  United 
States  Fish  Commission,  in  the  winter  of  1872-'73. 
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Tliese  were  batched  out  by  Dr.  Slack^  at  Bloomsborg,  and  planted  in 
Ae  Mascanetnong  in  the  spring  of  1873.  Sabsequently  the  commis- 
aoners  of  Xew  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania  introduced  otJier  lots,  and  it  is 
difficult  to  say  how  many  of  these  deposits  contributed  to  the  results  of 
187a 

The  first  show  of  salmon  in  the  Delaware  was  in  the  autumn  of  1877, 
when  a  large  fish  was  seen  directly  engaged  in  the  act  ot  spawning  at 
th«  mouth  of  the  Bushkill  Biver,  this  quite  probably  being  one  of  Mr. 
Kcnrris^s  fish.  It  was  killed  by  a  rifle-ball  in  ignorance  of  its  true  char- 
acter, and  sent  to  me  for  identification.  It  is  now  preserved  in  the  col- 
lections of  the  National  Museum. 

On  the  19th  of  January  Dr.  Abbott,  of  Trenton,  reported  the  cap- 
ture of  a  salmon  16  inches  in  length  at  Trenton,  this  being  probably  a 
grilse. 

On  the  6th  of  April  Mr.  E.  J.  Anderson,  fish  commissioner  of  Kew 
Jeisej,  annoanced  the  taking  of  two  salmon,  one  weighing  18  and  the 
other  23}  poands,  in  the  Delaware.  One  of  these  was  also  sent  to  the 
United  States  commission  at  Washington,  where  it  is  preserved,  to* 
geth^  with  an  excellent  cast. 

Later  in  the  year  the  catches  in  the  Delaware  were  quite  numerous, 
the  total  nnmber,  according  to  the  fish  commissioner  of  the  State, 
amounting  to  some  hundreds. 

!I3ie  southernmost  locality  in  which  salmon  have  been  taken  is  the 
Simquehanna,  a  fine  one  of  19  pounds  having  been  caught  in  a  gill-net  in 
the  vicinity  of  Spesutie  Island,  just  below  Havre  de  Grace,  and  obtained 
hj  Bfr.  JameB  W.  Milner,  in  charge  of  the  United  States  shad-hatching 
opoations  there,  and  sent  to  Washington.  This  was  a  ft'esh-run  fish,  in 
pcffect  condition,  and  formed  the  subject  of  an  admirable  drawing  and 
plaster  cast.  It  probably  was  derived  firom  a  lot  of  salmon  planted  by 
Mr.  Fei^oson,  fish  commissioner  of  Maryland,  in  one  of  the  tributaries 
of  the  Snsqaehanna. 

For  fuller  details  of  the  occurrence  of  salmon  in  the  Eastern  and  Mid- 
dle States  and  in  Maryland  I  refer  to  the  ap|)endix,  where  a  condensed 
statanent,  as  prepared  by  Mr.  G.  W.  Smiley  from  reports  of  State  com- 
missioners, wiU  be  found. 

While  these  facts  show  conclusively  that  the  experiment  of  introduc- 
ifkg  the  BcUmo  solar  into  the  more  northern  rivers  of  the  Atlantic  States 
by  the  United  States  has  been  a  success,  it  will  be  readily  understood 
that  the  great  object  will  be  to  establish  a  continued  run  to  be  kept  up 
1^  naturally  spawned  fish,  a  result  which  should  be  continually  aimed 
at  It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  the  general  government  or  the  States 
win  continue  indefinitely  their  effort  to  obtain  eggs  and  plant  the  young 
fifih,  especially  as  the  time  may  come  when  this  resource  will  not  be  at 
their  command. 

Where  rivers  are  entirely  destitute  oi  salmon,  either  from  an  ex- 
baastion  of  the  supply  or  fiom  never  having  existed  there,  artificial 
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propagation  must  begin  the  work.  Bat  unless  this  is  supplemented  by 
the  enactment  and  enforcement  of  laws  forbidding  absolutely  the  cap- 
ture of  the  fsh  for  a  period  of  four  to  six  years,  and  then  establishing 
a  close  time  of  several  days  in  each  week  up  to  a  certain  period,  after 
which  no  fish  at  all  shall  be  taken,  the  efforts  now  being  made  might  as 
well  be  intermitted  first  as  last.  There  is  no  object  in  going  to  the  ex- 
pense for  the  purpose  of  furnishing  a  few  fishermen  with  a  supply 
of  fish  to  be  sold  for  their  benefit,  and  not  administered  for  the  good 
of  the  community.  The  magnitude  of  the  results  will  be  in  direct  pro- 
portion to  the  enactment  and  enforcement  of  the  proper  legislation. 

Sohoodio  salmon  {Salmo  salar,  sabsp.  Sebago,) 

Grand  Lake  Stream  Station. — ^Of  the  various  species  of  SalmotUdce^ 
treated  by  the  United  States  Fish  Commission,  the  fish  variously  known 
as  landlocked  salmon,  Schoodic  salmon,  Sebago  salmon,  Glover^s  salmon, 
Win-ni-nish,  &c.,  is  one  that  is  most  eagerly  sought  after  by  State  fish  com- 
missioners, fishing  dubs,  and  fish  culturists  generally.  An  exact  miniature 
of  the  sea  salmon  or  SaZmo  salar  in  appearance,  flavor,  game  qualities,  &a, 
the  difference  in  size  was  for  a  longtime  considered  sufftcienttoestabUsh. 
it  as  a  distinct  species.  Late  researches,  however,  prosecuted  by  Profes- 
sor Gill  and  Professor  J<^rdan,  among  the  large  collections  at  Washing- 
ton, have  satisfied  these  gentlemen  that  it  must  be  regarded  as  a 
dwarfed  form,  hardly  even  a  variety,  of  the  SaJmo  salar^  owing  its  reduced 
proportions  to  its  abode  in  lakes  or  ponds,  and  consequently  more  lim- 
ited range  than  it  would  have  in  the  ocean,  although  its  continual  sojourn 
in  fresh  water  may  have  had  something  to  do  witlilt.  The  westernmost 
locality  where  it  is  found  on  the  Kew  England  coast  appears  to  be  Se- 
bago  Pond,  a  large  body  of  water  which  discharges  into  Oasco  Bay, 
north  of  Portland.  Here  it  is  called  Sebago  salmon  or  Sebago  trout, 
and  attains  a  considerably  larger  size  than  in  most  other  waters,  as 
in  the  Sebec  Lakes,  northwest  of  Bangor,  in  certain  ponds  in  the  Mount 
Desert  region,  and  the  Schoodic  Lakes  of  Maine  and  New  Brunswick, 
which  are  perhaps  its  best-known  localities.  It  is  also  seen  in  the  Saint 
John's  Eiver  and  certain  ponds  of  Kew  Brunswick  and  Nova  Scotia,  as 
well  as  in  the  tributaries  of  the  Saint  Lawrence.  To  what  extent  it  is 
taken  on  the  south  shore  of  the  Gulf  of  Saint  Lawrence  or  on  the  coast 
of  Labrador,  I  am  unable  to  say. 

In  various  parts  of  the  British  provinces  it  is  known  as  the  Win-ni- 
nish,  which  would  perhaps  be  a  much  more  appropriate  appellation  than 
the  term  landlocked  salmon,  since  other  species  of  the  Salmonid^  pre- 
sent themselves  under  similar  circumstances.  A  similar  variety  occurs 
in  Sweden,  and  possibly  elsewhere  in  Euroi>e,  and  relating  to  tiie  same 
species,  Salmo  salar. 

In  the  opinion  of  many  x>ersons,  and  especially  of  Mr.  Samuel  Wilmot, 
the  salmon  of  Lake  Ontario  belongs  to  the  same  division,  although  in 
size  it  more  nearly  corresponds  with  the  sea^going  salmon.    Fonmedy 
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mm^ise  nmnbers  of  tliese  fish  existed  in  Lake  Erie  and  ascended  its 
tribataries  on  both  the  Canadian  and  American  sides  to  spawn. 
Tliey  have,  however,  for  the  most  pari;,  been  exterminated  on  the 
Ammcan  side,  and  but  for  the  effori»  of  Mr.  Wilmot  would  probably 
hayeexperienoed  the  same  fate  onthe  north  shore.  Anumber  of  yearsago, 
howeyer,  that  gentleman,  finding  a  few  pairs  in  a  small  tributary  of  Lake 
(httario,  near  l^ewoastle,  undertook  their  artificial  propagation,  and 
60  snecessfol  were  his  efforts  that  he  increased  the  number  enormously, 
althongh  no  great  increase  in  the  number  of  captures  has  resulted.  This 
is  pfobably  due  to  the  fact  that  they  cannot  be  taken  at  the  time  when 
fiiey  are  fresh  run  and  in  good  ccmdition  for  food.  Their  present  spawn- 
ing-grounds are  very  near  the  lake,  and,  as  in  the  short  rivers  of  Cali- 
fornia, they  come  into  the  streams  only  when  they  are  nearly  ripe,  and 
lemain  a  very  short  time,  returning  at  once  to  the  lake.  It  would  seem 
tiial,  to  have  a  satisfactory  river  salmon  fishery,  the  stream  must  be 
hug  enough  for  the  fish  to  remain  a  considerable  time  in  it,  so  that  they 
may  enter  it  before  they  are  ripe  and  give  an  opportunity  for  their  cap- 
tore  by  suitable  devices* 

!Rie  advantages  of  this  landlocked  form,  which,  so  far  as  the  United 
States  Fish  Gonmussion  is  concerned,  it  is  proposed  hereafter  to  term 
tlie  Sdioodic  salmon,  unless  the  name  Win-ni-nish  be  considered  prefer- 
able, are  the  readiness  with  which  the  eggs  can  be  obtained,  the  hardi- 
ness of  the  fish,  and  their  x>crfect  adaptability  to  a  great  variety  of 
eircnmstances  and  temperature.  They  are  said  to  resist  warmth  of 
water  better  than  even  the  brook  trout  and  to  be  an  available  fish  not 
only  for  lakes  and  i>onds,  but  also  for  long  reaches  of  deep  water  in 
rivers  through  which  there  is  comparatively  little  current,  such  as  are 
firand  in  the  Saint  John's  Eiver  in  New  Brunswick  and  elsewhere. 

The  Schoodic  salmon  has,  for  several  years,  occupied  the  attention  of 
the  United  States  Fish  Commission,  and  the  successive  reports  wiU  show 
what  has  been  done  in  this  connection.  A  trial  made  several  years  ago 
in  Sebec  Lake  and  this  year  at  Sebago  Pond,  have  led  to  the  conclusion 
timt  ^e  Schoodic  lakes  of  Maine,  and  perhaps  Kew  Brunswick,  will  fur- 
nish the  best  stations  for  the  collection  and  distribution  of  eggs.  The 
locality  contn^ed  by  the  United  States  Fish  Commission  is  situated  not 
&r  fixHu  the  tannery  of  the  Messrs.  Shaw  Brothers,  on  Grand  Lake 
Stream,  the  outlet  of  Grand  Lake,  one  of  the  Schoodic  chain  of  eastern 
Maine,  and  at  no  great  distance  to  the  west  of  Calais.  This,  for  many 
years,  had  been  the  resort  of  fishermen  in  the  proper  season,  the  fish 
oceorring  in  immense  numbers  and  fhmishing  admirable  sport  By  ar- 
langement  with  the  Messrs.  Shaw,  certain  privileges  of  water  and  fish- 
ing were  obtained  by  x>ayment  of  an  annual  rental,  on  the  usual  condition 
as  established  by  the  laws  of  Maine,  that  one-fourth  of  the  eggs  obtained 
should  be  hatched  out  and  the  young  returned  to  the  waters.  In  addi- 
tion to  this,  a  considerable  per-cent.  of  the  remainder  goes  into  the 
wateisoftheStateinother  localities.   Here,  the  United  States^  in  coi^unc* 
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tion  with  the  States  of  Maine,  Massachusetts,  New  Hampsbiie,  and  Oon- 
necticut  (two  or  more  of  them),  has  carried  on  operations  under  the 
superintendence  of  Mr.  Charles  6.  Atkins  and  with  varying  success,  for 
which  reference  may  be  made  to  the  detailed  report  of  Mr.  Atldna. 
There  have  been  some  difficulties  &om  time  to  time  in  getting  a  proper 
head  of  water  for  developing  the  eggs  to  a  suitable  stage  for  shipping^ 
and  numerous  obstacles  have  been  found  in  the  securing  of  the  fish. 
These,  however,  have  now  all  been  palliated  or  overcome. 

The  taking  of  eggs  in  1878  was  begun  on  the  7th  of  November,  and 
closed  on  the  4th  of  December,  at  which  time  the  return  of  the  parent 
fish  to  the  lake  ended.  The  total  number  of  eggs  for  the  season  amounted 
to  1,723,000.  One  great  advantage  connected  with  the  taking  of  eggs 
from  salmon  as  well  as  trout  is  that  the  parents  are  not  injured,  but  by 
careful  handling  may  be  returned  to  the  water  in  good  condition,  so  that 
another  year  they  may  yield  an  additional  supply.  Great  care  is  exer- 
cised in  this  respect,  so  that  neither  at  Bucksport  or  Grand  Lake  Stream 
are  many  fish  absolutely  lost. 

While,  by  actual  experiment,  about  90.1  per-cent.  of  all  the  eggs  taken 
were  impregnated  and  embryonized  by  the  artificial  process,  scarcely 
more  than  10  x>er  cetit.  would  have  been  by  natural  propagation.  If 
we  consider  the  immense  number  of  even  impregnated  eggs  consumed 
by  the  white  perch  and  other  vermin  of  the  lake,  and  compare  the  re- 
mainder with  the  absolute  propagation  artificially,  the  vast  disproi>or- 
tion  of  results  can  be  readily  appreciated. 

Mr.  Atkins,  in  referring  to  the  impregnation  of  the  Schoodic  salmon 
states  that  at  Bucksport  the  successful  impregnation  of  96  to  98  x>er 
cent,  of  the  sea  salmon  was  accomplished.  This  difiference  from  the  ex- 
perience with  the  former  he  considers  to  be  due  to  possible  circumstances 
affecting  the  fish  in  their  somewhat  artificial  detention  in  fresh  water, 
from  which  the  sea-run  individuals  escape. 

Owing  to  various  circumstances  beyond  the  control  of  Mr.  Atkins, 
such  as  an  abrupt  change  to  colder  weather,  a  certain  portion  of  the  eggs 
collected  were  destroyed.  But,  of  the  1,728,000,  there  were  1,470,000 
embryonized,  or  carried  to  that  point  where  the  eyes  of  the  young  fish 
could  be  seen  through  the  envelope.  '  Of  these,  370,000  were  retained  for 
Grand  Lake  Stream,  and  of  the  remainder  1,110,000  were  shipped  by  the 
United  StatesPish  Commission,  and  distributed  amonganumberof  States. 
The  rest  went  to  Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  and  Kew  Hampshire.  Of 
the  370,000  retained  for  Grand  Lake  Stream,  360,000  healthy  young  fish 
were  hatched  out  and  turned  into  the  water. 

The  details  of  the  distribution  of  these  fish  will  be  foimd  in  the  tables 
of  Mr.  Atkins's  report,  to  which  I  refer  for  much  interesting  information. 

Sebago  StoMon. — An  earnest  appeal  by  Mr.  E.  M.  Stilwdl,  fish  com- 
missioner of  Maine,  determined  the  United  States  Fish  Commission  to 
make  an  experiment  in  regard  to  securing  a  supply  of  eggs  of  the  Sebago 
Pond  variety  of  landlocked  salmon,  in  view  of  its  much  greater  size  than 
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tb^  fbirad  at  Grand  Lake  Stream,  and  of  the  greater  aooessibUity  of  the 

It  will  be  remembered  tbat  the  Seb^o  is  a  large  stream,  situated  in 

'  Soathwestem  Maine,  which  discharges  throngh  the  Prosnmpscat  Biver 

into  Gasoo  Bay  to  the  utorth  of  Portland.    The  landlocked  salmon  found 

in  it  hare  always  been  celebrated  for  their  beauty  and  wdght,  a  size  of 

six  or  eight  and  ten  pounds,  and  even  more  being  not  unfireqnent. 

UnsaeoeBsM  dSSotta  were  made  some  years  ago  to  obtain  spawning  fish 
fromSebagoPond,forthepniposeofsecuringtheiregg8.  Itwasimagined 
that,owingtotheproteetionaffordedbyrecentlegislationand  the  removal 
itf  certain  obstructions  in  the  water,  a  new  effort  might  be  more  satis&c- 
tny.  Acting  upon  tills  impression,  Mr.  Atkins  was  directed  to  estab- 
lish a  station,  for  the  purpose  of  an  experiment,  which  he  accordingly 
did,  leaving  Mr.  Buck,  one  of  his  assistants  of  long  experience,  ini)harge. 
Ater  giving  the  matter  a  tair  trial,  the  enterprise  was  abandoned,  as,  with 
aU  tlie  devices  in  the  way  of  nets,  &c.,  only  ten  males  and  six  females 
west  captored,  and  the  entire  number  of  fish  entering  the  river  for  the 
pmpose  ci  spawning  was  estimated  at  scarcdy  more  than  fifty.  The 
largest  fish  taken  was  a  £Bmale,  weighing  8  pounds  10  ounces  after 
pawning,  and  the  average  was  alx>ut  three  pounds. 

The  great  amount  of  attention  paid  to  the  artificial  propagation  of  the 
whit^h  by  the  commissioners  of  the  lake  States,  especially  of  New 
York,  Ohio,  Michigan,  and  Wisconsin,  has  rendered  it  unnecessary  for 
the  United  States  Commission  to  take  up  the  subject  to  any  great  ex- 
tent, although  Mr.  Frank  N.  Clark  usually  collects  several  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  eggs,  and  develops  them  at  his  fish-culture  estab- 
lishment at  Northville,  Mich.,  for  any  desired  assignment.  These,  for 
the  most  part,  have  been  sent  to  the  commissioners  of  California,  and 
also  to  various  parties  in  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,  Wisconsin,  &c. 

The  actual  distribution  made  will  be  found  in  the  appropriate  page 
of  the  tables. 

BbmlL-^Alo$a  mtpi^Rssima.) 

As  in  previous  years,  the  propagation  and  distribution  of  shad  was 
conducted  under  the  able  and  eflftcient  superintendence  of  Mr.  James  W. 
Milner,  cooperating  for  a i)ortion  of  the  time  with  Mr.  T.  B.  Ferguson, 
the  fish  commissioner  of  Maryland,  whose  help,  as  in  previous  years,  is 
gratefiiQy  acknowledged. 

To  Mr.  Milner's  report,  in  the  appendix  to  the  present  volume,  I  refer 
tor  detuls  of  the  work  accomplished,  confining  myself  here  to  a  mere 
abehraet 

Albemarle  Sound  Station. — ^In  previous  reports  refference  has  been 
made  to  the  advantages  of  substituting  Mr.  Ferguson's  cone  and  bucket 
apparatus  tot  tiie  floating  hatching-boxes,  so  unsatisflEtctory  in  tidal 
waters.    Desirous  of  testing  the  experiment  with  this  apparatus  on  a 
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large  scale,  operations  were  commenced  mach  earlier  in  the  season  than 
usual,  and  at  a  southern  station,  in  Albemarle  Sound.  The  barges  used 
by  the  Maryland  commission  in  its  work  in  1877  were  purchased  and 
thoroughly  equipi>ed  by  the  United  States  Commission,  and  towed  by 
the  revenue-cutter  Ewing,  in  command  of  Oaptain  Fengar,  to  Norfolk, 
whence  a  private  tug  carried  them  to  Avoca,  a  plantation  and  fishing 
Landing  of  Dr.  W.  B.  Gapehart,  situated  near  the  mouth  of  the  Chowan 
Biver.  The  Maryland  steamer  Lookout  was  also  employed  in  the  serv- 
ice by  an  arrangement  with  Mr.  Ferguson. 

In  addition  to  tl^e  Lookout,  a  steam-launch,  Aimlshed  by  the  Navy  De- 
partment, rendered  essential  aid  in  visiting  distant  landings  for  the  col- 
lection of  spawn  and  in  transporting  young  fish  flrom  the  station  to  the 
steamer  for  shipment  via  Franklin  to  various  portions  of  the  Southern 
States^. 

The  work  commenced  about  the  1st  of  April,  with  the  benefit  of 
every  possible  aid  :from  Dr.  Capehart,  and  up  to  the  1st  of  May  about 
10,000,000  eggs  had  been  secured ;  the  largest  number  taken  in  any  one 
night  being  1,605,000,  on  the  15tii  of  ApriL  The  shipments  of  fish  to 
remote  points  began  on  the  11th  of  April,  amounting  in  all  to  about 
5,000,000.  These  were  distributed  in  part  by  the  United  States  Commis- 
eion,  and  in  part  by  the  fish  commissioners  of  Maryland,  North  Caro^ 
lina,  and  Virginia,  who  were  furnished  with  what  they  could  well  trans- 
I)Ort  to  waters  within  these  States. 

A  remarkable  feature  of  the  fishery  season  on  the  North  Carolina 
coast  consisted  in  the  unprecedented  number  of  alewives,  or  fresh- water 
herring,  captured  at  various  landings,  as  many  as  400,000  having  been 
taken  at  one  haul.  The  glut  of  these  fish  was  so  great,  that  at  one  time 
they  were  sold  at  50  cents  per  thousand ;  indeed,  it  became  necessary 
to  stop  using  the  seines  ten  days  earlier  than  usual  on  account  of  the 
difficulty  of  handling  so  many  fish. 

Mr.  Ferguson,  having  been  appointed  one  of  the  Commissioners  to  the 
Paris  Exhibition,  was  obliged  to  leave  Avoca  before  the  close  of  the  sea- 
son, and  the  work  was  then  continued  by  Mr.  Milner  and  his  assistants. 
On  the  2d  of  May  the  station  was  closed,  and  the  barges  and  launches 
were  towed  to  Norfolk  by  the  revenue-cutter  E.  A.  Stevens.  At  Nor- 
folk the  Ewing  again  took  charge  of  the  tow  and  reached  Havre  de 
Grace  with  her  charge  on  the  11th  of  May,  where  the  hatching  work 
was  resumed  under  direction  of  Mr.  Frank  N.  Clark — Mr.  Milner,  how- 
ever, having  general  supervision. 

The  station  selected  this  year  at  Havre  de  Grace  was  the  same  as  that 
used  in  1877,  namely,  a  sheltered  harbor  between  Spesutia  Island  and 
the  western  shore.  The  work  was  prosecuted  on  four  barges  and  aided 
by  two  navy  launches,  a  second  one  having  been  furnished  for  the  pur- 
pose by  the  Navy  Department.  The  steamer  Lookout  was  dispatched 
to  the  Potomac  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  eggs  of  shad  and  hatching 
them  m  that  river. 
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The  ^itire  take  of  eggs  at  Havre  de  Grace  amonnted  to  12,730,000 ; 
ibe  largest  number  secured  at  one  time  being  1,940,000  from  97  spawners, 
on  the  29th  of  May.  The  total  shipments  and  distribution  of  fish  from 
this  point  amonnted  to  over  9,000,000. 

In  the  absence  of  Mr.  Ferguson,  the  interests  of  Maryland  were  cared 
for  by  2iir.  Th(»nas  Hughlett,  another  member  of  the  State  flsh  commis- 
sion. 

The  totaJ  production  of  the  season  at  the  three  stations  of  Avoca,  the 
Potomac,  and  at  Havre  de  Grace  amounted  to  15,500,000  fish.  The 
Aipments  ^[tended  to  all  parts  of  the  United  States,  as  far  even  as 
Galifimiia,  a  fourth  transmission  having  been  made  to  the  Sacramento 
River — a  stream  in  whidi  the  success  of  the  work  in  the  past  has  been 
notably  manifest. 

Special  acknowledgments  are  due  on  the  part  of  the  United  States 
VvAl  Commission  to  GoL  Marshall  Parks,  the  presid^it  of  the  Albe- 
maiie  and  Chesapeake  Canal,  who  not  only  tendered  the  use  of  the . 
eanal,  passing  all  of  our  vessels  to  and  £ro  free  of  toll  charges,  but 
liaving  learned  that  toU  had  been  collected  from  the  steamer  Lookout 
<m  her  first  voyage  of  reconnaissance,  made  in  December,  1876,  gen- 
erously refiinded  the  amount  collected. 

CoL  Parks  has,  throughout  all  of  our  operations  on  Albemarle  Sound, 
given  us  every  aid,  and  by  his  cordial  co-operation  has  evidenced  his 
interest  in  the  development  of  the  resources  and  the  future  prosperity 
of  that  region. 

A  pleassmt  feature  of  the  shad  hatching  operations  at  Havre  de  Grace 
consisted  in  the  visits  made  by  various  persons  to  the  station.  Thus, 
on  tiie  5th  of  June,  I  accompanied  the  President  and  the  Secretary  of 
the  Navy,  with  a  party  of  other  invited  guests,  in  a  special  car,  return- 
ing the  same  night,  and  at  a  later  date,  a  number  of  members  of  Con- 
gress. Many  reporters  firom  New  York,  Philadelphia,  and  Baltimore 
also  embraced  the  opportunity  to  become  familiar  with  the  aims  and 
Teenlts  of  the  Commission,  and  to  publish  an  account  of  the  same. 

To  complete  the  history  of  the  operations  of  the  year  1878,  connected 
with  the  propagation  of  shad  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  I  may  remark 
that  Colonel  McDonald,  fish  commissioner  of  Virginia,  made  a  station 
at  Tobago  Bay,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Boanoke  Eiver,  and  hatched  out 
about  1,960,000  fish  between  the  3d  of  May  and  the  Ist  of  June.  All 
of  these  were  placed  directly  in  the  Boanoke,  and  cannot  fail  to  make 
thdr  presence  known  within  the  next  three  or  four  years. 

I  am  gratified  in  being  able  to  state  that  the  labors  of  the  United 
States  Commission  in  introducing  shad  into  new  or  depleted  waters 
have  commenced  to  show  results  during  the  year  1878.  Some  of  the 
earliest  efforts  in  regard  to  stocking  the  rivers  with  shad  were  prosecuted 
m  oonneetion  with  the  Sacramentd  Biver,  a  shipment  of  12,000  fish 
luving  been  made  June  19, 1871,  by  Seth  Oreen  at  the  expense  of  the 
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California  commission,  followed  in  subsequent  years  by  transmissions  by 
the  U.  S.  Fish  (Commission.  The  Sacramento  Eiver  may  now  be  consid- 
ered as  fairly  supplied,  with  fish,  numerous  adults  having  been  taken 
during  the  year,  although  they  have  been  sold  surreptitiously,  in  con- 
sequence of  a  prohibitory  law.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  with  a  few  addi- 
tional shipments  the  stodi  wiU  soon  be  self-sustaining^  and  possibly  that 
the  adjacent  rivers  north  and  south  will  receive  an  ample  supply. 

For  the  Mississippi  Valley,  we  have  a  very  satisfactory  result  of  the 
operations  of  the  Fish  Commission  in  the  Ohio  Biver  at  Louisville, 
where  several  hundreds  of  fish  were  captured  in  1878  and  exposed  for 
sale  in  the  Louisville  market.  The  citizens  are  naturally  jubilant  at  this 
great  addition  to  their  food  resources,  and  stoutly  maintain  that,  com- 
pared with  the  shad  of  the  Connecticut,  the  Delaware,  and  the  Susque- 
hanna, those  of  the  Ohio  are  by  fiur  the  finest.  Should  this  run  con- 
tinue, I  hope  to  give  further  information  in  regard  to  it  in  a  future 
.report. 

As  nearly  as  we  can  ascertain,  these  fish  have  all  been  derived  from 
a  deposit  of  30,000  made  in  the  Allegheny  Biver  by  Seth  Green,  and 
200,000  by  Mr.  Wm.  Clift  in  the  year  1872,  at  Salamanca,  in  Western 
Kew  York,  in  both  cases  in  behalf  and  at  the  expense  of  the  TT.  S. 
Commission. 

For  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  facts  in  regard  to  the  occurrence 
of  shad  at  points  in  the  Mississippi  Valley  other  than  LouisviUe,  the 
commissioners  of  fisheries  of  Kentucky  caused  a  circular  of  inquiry  to 
be  published  in  the  principal  newspapers,  (UBking  to  be  informed  on  this 
subject.  Several  responses  were  received,  and  among  them  one  from 
Mr.  John  F.  Oliver,  of  Steubenville,  Ohio,  who  on  the  25th  of  Septem- 
ber wrote  to  say  that  a  number  of  shad  were  caught  in  the  Ohio  atthat 
place  early  in  the  season,  on  their  way  up,  very  many  having  been 
brought  into  market.  He  urges  the  importance  of  legislative  measures 
for  the  protection  of  these  fish,  at  least  for  a  time,  stating  that  two  fish- 
ermen at  Wing  and  Wing  Bock,  three  miles  above  Steubenville,  on  the 
West  Virginia  side  of  the  river,  caught  with  hoop  or  set  nets  six  or  seven 
bushels  of  shad. 

Dr.  Paul  Sears,  of  Mount  Carmd,  HL,  also  writes  to  say  that  parties 
fishing  with  set  nets  in  March,  April,  May,  and  June,  caught  what  they 
supposed  to  be  a  new  species  of  hickory  shad  {Pomohbus  meiUocris)^  bat 
which  he  found  on  examination  a  different  variety,  in  not  having  the 
lower  jaw  protruding  as  in  the  hickory  shad,  and  in  being  thicker  below 
the  dorsal  fin.  These  are  points  in  which  the  true  shad  differs  fbom 
its  ally,  and  render  the  fact  of  its  occurrence  at  Mount  Cannel  unques- 
tionable. 

In  addition  to  these  statements,  Mr.  Qeorge  Spangler  announced  on 
the  3d  of  May  the  capture  of  about  a  dozen  shad  near  Madison,  Ind. 
The  first  sold  for  a  trifle,  but  the  price  rose  considerably  when  the  fish 
were  identified. 
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Hir.  Qeorge  F.  Akers,  of  Nashville,  TeniL^  wrote  on  the  21st  of  May 
ttiat  many  shad  were  ts^ea  during  the  year  near  Nashville. 

On  the  20th  of  March  a  foor-poond  shad  was  caaght  at  Wetnmpka^ 
Akk,  in  the  Coosa  Biver^  and  on  the  Idth  of  April  several  shad  ware 
taken  at  B(Hne,  in  (George  Creek^  according  to  the  report  of  Dr.  George 
A.  Hampton. 

Specimens  of  the  Ohio  Biver  and  Alabama  shad  were  sent  to  the 
Kationsd  Mnaeom  for  identification. 

A  very  dedded  increase  in  the  catch  of  shad  in  the  Boanoke  Biver  in 
1878  is  ascribed  to  the  fact  of  the  ihtrodaction  of  so  many  young  fish  in 
previoQS  years^  as  the  result  of  the  operations  of  the  United  States  Fish 
Commission  on  that  river. 

It  may  here  be  remarked  that  the  fishermen,  at  least  on  the  Potomac 
and  in  Albemarle  Sound,  distinguish  what  they  call  a  May  shad,  a  fish 
coming  in  later  than  the  ordinary  shad,  in  Albemarle  Sound  appear- 
ing from  the  middle  to  the  end  of  May.  These  are  said  to  be  very 
tatj  witJi  short,  thick  tails,  and  with  the  back  more  golden  than  blue. 
TFhether  we  are  to  establish  two  species  of  shad,  as  has  been  done  with 
the  herring,  one  composing  an  earlier  run  and  another  a  later,  has  not 
been  shown  for  want  of  suf&cient  material 
Hmlng. — {Clupea  harengua,} 

Experiments  prosecuted  at  Gloucester  before  the  eggs  of  the  cod  were 
ripe  showed  satisfactorily  that  the  sea  herring  could  be  multiplied  arti- 
fid^y  on  a  snfBcientiy  large  scale  for  economical  purposes.  A  large 
run  of  the  spawning  fish  came  on  the  coast  in  October,  and,  for  a  few 
days  at  least,  ripe  eggs  could  be  had  in  any  desired  abundance. 

Mr.  Clarke  fitted  up  an  extempore  apparatus  by  placing  slides  of  glass 
vertically  in  a  long  box,  somewhat  in  the  style  of  the  Williamson  appa- 
ratus, so  that  the  same  water  was  made  to  flow  through  a  series  of  com- 
partments. The  glass  plate  was  laid  flat  iu  shallow  pans,  and  the  eggs 
dropped  upon  them,  adhering  tenaciously  wherever  they  touched.  A 
portion  of  the  milt  being  added,  a  small  quantity  of  water  was  intro- 
dnced  so  as  to  dilute  it,  and  by  coming  in  contact  with  the  eggs,  pro* 
duee  the  desired  impregnation  in  the  current  of  water.  The  eggs  hatched 
oat  rapidly,  and  a  very  considerable  number  of  young  were  produced 
and  placed  in  Gloucester  Harbor. 

Partial  experiments,  indicating  the  same  general  result,  were  made  in, 
1877  at  Neman's  Land^  by  Mr.  Yinal  Edwards,  of  the  United  States 
Fish  Conmiission,  and  mentioned  iu  detail  in  the  report  for  the  year  1877. 
About  the  same  time  Dr.  Meyer,  of  |[iel,  made  a  very  elaborate  in- 
vestigation upon  the  development  of  the  herring  and  the  means  of 
retarding  it  He  suggests  that  the  result  as  published  may  be  applied 
to  lengthening  the  hatching  period  of  the  egg  of  the  American  shad  and 
alewife,  in  connection  with  the  effort  to  transnut  these  fish  to  Germany. 

It  is  proposed  to  test  this  question  more  fuUy  during  the  coming  year; 
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bat  the  conditions  are  qnite  different  in  the  ease  of  these  species.  The 
shad  and  alewife  have  non-adhesive  eggs  (those  of  the  latter  slightly  so 
at  first),  and  are  hatched  oat  in  warm  water,  or  with  a  rising  tempera- 
tare.  The  egg  of  the  herring,  on  the  other  hand/ is  adhesive,  and  is 
hatched  at  a  low  and  descending  temperatnre,  the  difference  in  physical 
conditions  demanding  different  treatment,  the  natare  of  which  the  pro- 
I>osed  experiments  will  no  donbt  settle  satisfSEtctorily.  In  Dr.  Meyer's 
apparatus  glass  plates  are  arranged  horizontally  witJi  the  eggs  on  the 
under  side,  a  condition  impossible  in  the  case  of  the  alewife. 

The  Caip,-^Cypr%nu8  carpio.) 

The  Druid  Hill  Park  Station. — ^I  have  already  referred  in  previous  re- 
ports to  the  various  experiments  of  the  Commission  looking  to  the  intro- 
duction into  the  United  States  of  the  best  varieties  of  the  (Jerman  carp, 
a  species  considered  to  be  of  very  great  utility,  especially  to  the  South, 
for  food  purposes,  and  bidding  fair  to  stand  in  the  same  relation  to  the 
farmer  among  fishes  that  domestic  fowl  do  among  birds.  The  fish  brought 
in  by  Mr.  Hessel  in  1877  were  cared  for  at  the  Druid  Hill  Park,  under 
the  direction  of  Mr.  T.  B.  Ferguson,  commissioner  of  fisheries  of  the 
State  of  Maryland,  and  by  permission  of  the  park  authorities.  It  was 
considered^advisable,  however,  to  have  a  portion  of  the  supply  in  Wash- 
ington, where  the  fish  could  be  more  immediately  under  supervision. 
Inquiry  was  therefore  made  as  to  a  suitable  location  for  the  fish,  either 
in  ponds  already  built,  or  to  be  constructed.  It'was,  of  course,  thought 
best  that  they  should  be  placed  on  government  ground,  where  there 
would  be  no  question  as  to  rental.  Several  small  lakes  on  the  Soldiers' 
Home  property  were  at  first  thought  of,  but  the  governors  were  unwill- 
ing to  allow  the  changes  necessary  to  fit  them  for  the  purpose,  and  it 
was  with  difficulty  that  suitable  ground  could  be  found  for  the  constmc- 
tion  of  new  receptacles.  The  work  was  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Hes- 
sel, who  had  a  surv«|^  made,  and  laid  out  the  contour.  Soon  after  the 
work  was  begun,  it  was  ascertained  that  the  supply  of  water  that  had 
been  relied  upon  for  this  purpose  was  inadequate,  and  the  enterprise 
was  abandoned.  In  this  emergency  Mr.  Hessel  had  his  attention  called 
to  the  so-called  "Babcock  Lakes,''  two  in  number,  which  have  a  surJBace 
of  about  6  acres  each,  situated  on  the  Monument  Lot,  and  separated  by 
a  driveway.  These  were  found  suitable  in  every  way  as  to  size,  supply 
of  water,  &c.  Application  was  made  to  Congress,  at  its  special  session, 
for  the  privilege  of  using  these  ponds,  and  for  an  appropriation  to  adapt 
them  to  the  required  service.  The  application  was  granted,  and  $5,000 
allowed  to  put  them  in  order.  The  work  was  conducted  by  Colonel 
Casey,  with  all  due  economy,  the  plans  being  fumi§hed  by  Mr.  Hessel. 
The  ponds  were  drawn  off  and  graded,  so  that  a  series  of  ditches,  radiating 
from  one  point,  would  concentrate  therein  the  contents  of  the  pond.  A 
basin  or  collector  was  built  at  this  outlet,  walled  with  brick  and  armed 
with  heavy  plank,  and  a  suitable  gateway  and  overflow  was  established. 
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This  XK>rtion  of  the  work  was  completed  in  the  spring,  and  after  the  water 
was  let  in,  two-thirds  of  the  fish  in  Druid  Hill  Park  were  brought  over  and 
I^aeed  in  their  new  abode.  F<»r  the  purpose  of  having  a  suitable  series 
of  hatching-ponds,  the  snrfiace  of  an  island  in  the  west  pond  was 
devated,  and  tiie  area  subdivided  so  as  to  form  two  basins  of  suitable 
dimensions.  These  were  fitted  up  properly  with  reservoirs  and  ditches, 
so  tiiat  t^ey  conld  be  drawn  off  on  the  same  general  principle  as  that 
ad<^ted  for  fhe  larger  pond.  Into  these  wei^  placed  several  of  the 
breeding  carp,  and  quite  a  number  of  the  young  fish  resulting  there- 
from. In  the  mean  time  work  was  also  prosecuted  on  the  westernmost 
of  the  two  ponds }  but  owing  to  the  adverse  weather  and  incessant  rains 
of  fhe  spring  it  could  not  be  complete,  as  the  warm  weather  suggested 
the  necessity  of  restoring  the  water  to  its  place  to  prevent  malarious 
exhalations.  This  was  accordingly  done,  and  further  action  deferred 
for  the  time.  A  second  appropriation  for  $2,400  was  used  in  complet- 
ing the  work,  and  especially  in  paving  the  bank  to  prevent  the  washing 
of  the  wind  and  waves.  As  an  additional  means  of  putting  the  i>onds 
in  proper  order  for  the  discharge  of  the  necessary  functions^  a  series  of 
brick  tttuks  were  planned  (six  in  number),  in  which  the  fish  could  be 
dassifted  when  the  ponds  were  drawn  off,  and  those  taken  out  that  served 
far  shipment,  and  the  others  returned.  These  were  to  be  20  feet  long, 
and  respectively  2,  5,  and  9  feet  in  width,  with  a  uniform  depth  of  5^- 
feet  The  work  on  tlie  ponds  was  postponed,  owing  to  the  fear  of  en- 
dangering the  health  of  the  city  by  making  the  necessary  excavations 
on  the  island  for  the  walls  of  the  bank,  and  the  completion  was  delayed 
hy  various  vexations  causes,  so  that  it  was  not  till  the  early  part  of  the 
winter  that  they  were  completed,  and  to  disturb  the  fish  in  their  winter 
quarters  was  not  considered  desirable.  The  construction,  however,  is 
available  for  service,  and  it  is  hoped  that  in  1879  an  extensive  distribu- 
tion <rf  fish  may  be  made. 

Of  the  fish  brought  from  Germany  by  Mr.  Hessel  in  1877,  fhe  follow- 
ing wore  found  alive  and  in  good  condition  in  the  Druid  Hill  Park 
Pond  when  draLued  in  the  spring  of  1878:  10  mirror  carp,  90  leather 
carp,  80  scale  carp,  40  gold  orfe,  50  King  or  Hungarian  tench,  20 
common  tench,  2  golden  tendu  As  already  explained,  the  three  va- 
rieties of  carp  all  belong  to  the  species  Chfprinui  carpio.  The  gold  orfe 
is  a  vsyriety  of  the  lim  mekmoimj  a  large,  fine  Oyprinoid  fish  of  Europe, 
somewhat  resembling  in  size  and  shape  the  fiall  fish  {Bemotihu  ahoiheua) 
of  American  waters,  and  of  a  brilliant  red  something  like  that  of  the  com- 
mongoldfish.  The  tench  (IVncaviil^ram)  like  the  carp,  occurs  in  several 
varieties,  the  best  being  the  king  tench.  The  gold  tench  is  a  red  form 
of  the  species  jnst  mentioned. 

Of  the  fish  above  enumerated,  there  were  retained  in  the  Baltimore 
ponds  the  ten  mirror  carp,  one-fourth  the  stock  of  the  leather  and 
seale  carp,  the  hnngarian  tench,  and  gold  orfes,  respectively;  all  the 
ccHumon  t^ieh  and  the  two  golden  tendu  ^There  were  brought  to  Wash* 
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ington  65  leather  carp,  48  soalecarp,  10  gold^i  ides,  and  14  tendii  which 
were  distributed  as  follows  c 
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All  the  mirror  carp  and  the  golden  tench,  about  half  of  the  scale 
carp,  three-quarters  of  the  stock  of  ides,  and  most  of  the  tench  remained 
in  Baltimore.  X 

In  order  to  diminish  the  danger  of  loss  of  the  carp  in  the  Monument 
Park  by  disease,  inundation,  or  theft,  the  offer  of  M^jor  McKee,  com- 
mandant of  the  United  States  Arsenal,  to  accommodate  a  portion  of 
them  in  the  ice-pond  of  the  arsenal  grounds,  was  gladly  accepted,  and 
all  of  the  scale  carp,  48  in  number,  were  placed  therein  on  the  23d  of 
May.  So  four  as  known,  these  fuah  continued  in  excellent  condition 
throughout  the  year  and  without  loss. 

The  very  seyere  weather  of  the  end  of  December,  1878,  and  beginning 
of  January,  1879,  caused  the  two  carp  ponds  to  freeze  over  sufiftciently 
thick  to  bear  skaters,  and  the  opportunity  was  eagerly  embraced  by 
large  crowds  of  both  sexes.  As  any  disturbance  overhead  was  likely  to 
seriously  iivjure  the  carp  in  the  east  pond,  a  notification  was  placarded 
around  it  forbidding  entrance  on  the  ice  on  any  pretense  whatever.  TSio 
restriction,  however,  was  made  in  regard  to  the  western  pond,  and  while 
the  deprivation  was  cheerftilly  borne,  the  community  enjoyed  the  feuuU- 
ties  allowed  to  their  fullest  extent  The  superintendent,  Dr.  Hessel, 
was  directed  to  prevent  the  crowd  fhun  coming  upon  the  island  in  the 
west  pond,  on  which  tanks  and  hatching  apparatus  were  located,  but 
was  authorized  to  allow  ladies  and  children  to  enter  the  house,  a  privi- 
lege gladly  embraced,  and  to  such  an  extent  that  sometimes  as  many  aci 
sixty  persons  were  in  the  building  at  onetime.  A  few  days  of  incessant 
skating  cut  up  the  ice  so  that  several  applications  were  made  by  the 
public  to  have  the  sur&ce  of  the  pond  flooded,  and  thei;eby  make  a  new 
skating  surfehce.  It  was  found  impossible,  however,  to  meet  the  request 
of  the  petitioners,  as  there  was  no  plug  of  sufficient  size  in  the  west  pond 

to  produce  any  effecL 

* 

Th#  Cod  (GodtM  morrJUia). 

Thb  Olaucesier  8tati<m. — ^A  most  important  increase  in  the  range  of 
the  work  of  the  United  States  Fish  G(»nmisfidon,  in  the  way  of  the  pro- 
pagation of  food  fiah^  yraa  made  during  the.  year  in  connection  with 
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fte  yarions  spedes  of  the  odd  famil j,  especiidly  of  the  trae  codfish. 
While  engaged  in  the  piosecntion  of  researches  into  the  condition  of 
tlie  fishenee  at  Gk>iioe8t6r9  my  attention  was  caUed  to  the  &ct,  in  the 
etriy  antomn,  of  the  i^proachhig  ripeness  of  the  cod,  haddock,  &c.,  and 
it  was  determined,  after  conference  with  Mr.  Miiner,  to  institute  ezperi- 
mmtB  looking  towards  the  artificial  propagation  of  the  cod,  it  being 
known  from  the  researches  of  Sars  that  the  eggs  of  tibiat  fish  are  non- 
adhesiTe  and  that  iSbesy  are  discharged  in  the  open  sea,  and  float  freely 
8^  tbe  snr&oe.  With  this  information  as  a  basis,  preparations  were 
made  to  utilize  a  poirti<m  oi  the  wharves  and  buildings  leased  by  the 
CcmnmssicHi  at  Gloucester  for  the  erection  of  the  necessary  cod-hatching 
apparatus.  A  steam-engine,  pumps,  and  other  appliances  were  ordered 
on  from  the  shad-hatching  barges  at  Baltim(»re,  and  the  work  of  fitting  up 
was  Tigorously  prosecuted  under  the  direction  of  Oapt  H.  0.  Ohester 
and  Mr.  Saaerhof^  the  whole  work  being  under  the  charge  of  Mr^ 
IGhier. 

The  cones,  so  serviceable  in  the  hatching  of  shad,  were  first  tried; 
hot  did  not  work  satisfhctorily,  in  consequence  of  tiie  changed  conditions, 
Hie  eggs  being  Ugfater  and  floating  at  the  surface  instead  of  sinking 
to  the  bottom  as  with  the  shad.  After  numerous  trials  to  overcome 
tins  XHrineix>al  dii&culty,  a  device  was  hit  upon  by  Captain  Ohester,  which, 
in  a  great  measure,  answered  tiie  desired  object;  and  as  it  became 
possiUe  to  secure  an  ample  supply  of  eggs,  the  experiment  was  prose- 
ented  vigorously  and  ultimately  crowned  witb  success.  Several  millions 
of  cod  were  hatched  out  and  turned  into  the  harbor  of  Gloucester, 
where,  in  the  ensuing  summer,  they  could  be  readily  observed  around  the 
wharves,  and  even  taken  with  a  hook,  the  unwonted  sight  attracting  the 
greatest  interest  of  the  fishermen  and  residents. 

Ur.  Frank  K.  Olark,  who  had  had  charge  of  the  shad-hatching  work 
St  Havre  de  Grace,  also  sux>ervised  the  hatching  of  cod  at  Gloucester, 
and  introduced  some  important  improvements  in  the  apparatus. 

1&.  Milner  was  obliged  to  return  to  Washington  by  illness,  and  Oapu 
tain  Chester  liaving  also  been  incapacitated  jfirom  a  similar  cause,  the 
establishment  was  broken  up  in  Hke  early  part  of  January,  1879,  and  the 
apparatus  dismantled  and  boxed,  ready  to  be  returned  to  the  southern 
staticms. 

Other  species  of  OadUUBj  as  tlie  haddock,  etc.,  were  experimented  with 
tipon  a  small  scale,  and  the  feasibility  of  artificial  propagation  of  the 
species  of  the  cod  i^mily  ftally  estabUshed. 

The  only  very  serious  difficulty  experienced  during  these  experiments 
was  that  fimn  the  turbidity  of  the  water,  tliiB  being  necessarily  taken 
from  the  harbor,  and  more  or  less  polluted,  especially  in  stormy  weather, 
by  the  dock  mud* 

It  is  confidently  bdieved  that  if  a  vessel  can  be  cotistructed  and  an- 
duned  in  the  proper  quality  of  water  an  enormous  propagation  of  fish 
caa  be  accomplished.    There  is  apparently  no  limit  to  tiie  number  of 
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eggs  that  can  be  secured,  in  view  of  the  &ct  that  a  matnie  cod  will  fiir- 
nish  from  two  to  nine  millions,  and  the  nomber  of  spawners  taken  in  tbe 
vicinity  of  Oape  Ann  almost  every  day  being  very  great.  Of  conrse  it 
requires  special  conveniences  to  do  this  work,  particularly  dtiring  the 
inclement  season  of  winter.  The  season  during  which  the  eggs  can  be 
obtained,  however,  is  a  v^y  long  one,  extending  from  I^ovember  to 
March  and  ApriL 

For  a  detailed  account  of  the  whole  experiment  and  of  the  observations 
made  during  its  progress,  I  refer  to  the  article  by  Mr.  B.  E.  Earll,  in  the 
appendix.  This  may  justly  be  claimed  as  perhaps  the  most  important 
contribution  ever  made  to  our  stock  of  infcHination  respecting  the 
natural  history  of  our  principal  food-flsh. 

In  connection  with  the  work  upon  the  codfish,  satisfiEbctory  experi- 
ments were  also  made  in  regard  to  hatching  the  sea  herring,  as  detailed 
elsewhere. 

The  Sole  (Solea  vtUgarit). 

Beference  has  been  made  heretofore  to  a  wish  to  meet  the  oft-expressed 
desire  of  citizens  of  the  United  States  that  the  European  sole  might  be 
introduced  into  American  waters ;  and  not  daunted  by  the  essential  non- 
success  of  the  work  of  last  year  (by  which  only  two  were  successfully 
transported  to  our  shores),  arrangements  were  made  with  Mr.  C.  L.  Jack- 
son and  Mr.  Long,  of  the  aquarium  at  Southport,  in  England,  to  secure 
a  supply  of  young  fish  and  hold  them  in  readiness  for  further  action* 
In  accordance  with  this,  over  eleven  hundred  were  brought  in  during 
the  season.  Many  deaths  occurred  in  this  number  in  a  few  days  alter 
being  captured,  but  165  surviving  were  kept  alive  in  the  tanks  for  a 
considerable  period  of  time. 

Mr.  Mather,  of  whose  visit  to  Europe  in  connection  with  the  transport 
tation  of  the  eggs  of  the  California  salmon  mention  has  been  made  on 
another  page,  went  to  Southport,  on  his  return  to  the  United  States, 
and  took  charge  of  the  fish.  Unfortunately,  however,  the  necessarily 
crowded  quarters,  and,  possibly,  the  fact  that  they  were  brought  in  tin 
cans,  which  rusted  very  rapidly,  proved  adverse  to  a  successful  experi. 
ment,  and  the  entire  lot  died,  one  after  another,  befbre  the  return  voyage 
was  completed. 

A  portion  of  this  ill  success  was  thought  by  Mr.  Mather  to  be  due  to 
a  pump  in  use  for  aerating  the  water,  the  packing  of  which  had  been 
saturated  with  some  chemical  substance  which  exerted  a  deleterious 
influence.  In  this,  as  well  as  in  the  previous  experiment,  the  United 
States  Fish  Commission  is  indebted  to  the  courtesy  of  the  Cunard  Steam^ 
ship  Company  fbr  important  feuulities. 

The  Sponge  of  oommaroe. 

Among  the  more  recent  enterprises  in  the  way  of  artiflcial  propagation 
of  aquatic  animals  is  that  relating  to  the  artiflcial  propagation  of  the 
sponge  of  conmiei-ee.  ..Prof.  Oscar  Schmidt,  of  the  University  of  Gratz, 
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kas  been  so  saooessftil  in  his  ixreliminary  efforts  in  tliis  direction^  that 
the  Austrian  Ooveniment  has  authorized  him  to  attempt  the  development 
(hT  this  industry  on  the  coast  of  Dahnatia.  The  process  is  very  simple, 
ooDSisting  in  selecting  the  proper  season  in  the  spring,  and  dividing  a 
liYing,  marketable  sponge  into  nnmeroos  pieces^  and  fastening  them  to 
stakes,  which  are  driven  into  the  sea  bottom  so  as  to  submerge  them. 
!Qiese  fragments  at  once  begin  to  grow  out,  and  at  the  end  of  a  certain 
time  each  one  becomes  an  entire  sponge. 

Accenting  to  Dr.  Schmidt,  three  years  is  a  sufficient  length  of  time  to 
obtain  £rom  very  small  fragments  sponges  worth  several  cents  apiece. 
In  one  experiment  the  cost  of  raising  4,000  sponges  amounted  to  about 
$45,  including  the  interest  for  three  years  on  the  capital  employed.  The 
sales  amounted  to  $dO,  leaving  a  profit  of  $35. 

It  was  my  mt^ition  to  give  a  detailed  account  of  the  practical  results 
<tf  the  work  prosecuted  by  the  Commission  from  the  beginning,  showing 
Hie  aggregate  of  work  done  and  the  promise  of  fiiture  success,  by  the 
irappearance  as  adults  of  the  young  fish  which  had  been  planted  in 
their  localities.  Owing,  however,  to  necessary  delay  in  the  preparation 
and  the  publication  of  this  report,  it  has  been  thought  expedient  to  keep 
tiiis  history  for  the  report  of  1879,  when  it  is  hoped  that  sufficient  evi- 
dence will  be  given  to  show  that  all  reasonable  anticipations  of  a  sue- 
eesafol  outcome  have  been  realized,  and  that  the  fiiture  holds  in  store 
great  possibilities  of  ever-increasing  food  resources,  which,  so  far  as  the 
United  States  is  concerned^  is  to  have  a  very  important  economical 


It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  too,  that  the  TJnited  States  Fish  Oom- 
miasiiHi  ia  only  one  of  many  in  operation  in  the  same  direction  in 
the  country;  very  many  states  now  having  ccMnmissioners  devoted^  to 
their  work,  and  all  more  or  less  successful  either  in  the  artificial  propa- 
gation of  fishes  in  extending  the  distribution  of  species  already  oc- 
eorring  in  tbB  waters,  or  in  the  introduction  and  enforcement  of  protec- 
tion of  fishes  during  the  critical  periods,  without  whidi  the  most  ex- 
tensive efforts  in  fish  culture  will  fail  of  their  object. 

D---HUMAN  AGENCIES  AS  AFPEOTDTG  THE  PISH  SUPPLY, 
AND  THE  BELATION  OP  PISH  OCTI/TUEB  TO  THE  AMER- 
ICAN PISHEBIEa* 

6.— INFLtrBNCB  OF  CIVILIZED  MAN  ON   THE  ABUNDANCE  OP    ANIMAL 

LIFE. 

It  may  safely  be  said  that  wherever  the  white  man  plants  his  foot  and 
tte  MH^Iled  civilization  of  a  country  is  begun  the  inhabitants  of  the 
fo  the  land,  and  the  water,  begin  to  disappear.    The  bird  seeks  a  new 

•  This  article,  exactly  in  its  present  form,  waa  written  for  presentation  elsewhere, 
I  Vot  not  published.    It  was  intended  to  constitnte  a  popular  exposition  of  the  sub- 

let to  the  end  of  1878,  and  consequently  includes  to  a  considerable  extent  data  con- 
^•ixMd  in  the  preriona  pages. 
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abiding  place  tinder  the  changed  oonditions  of  tiie  old,  bat  the  Tetmn 
of  tiie  season  brings  him  again  within  the  dangerous  influence,  until 
taught  by  several  years  of  experience  that  his  only  safety  is  in  a  new 
home.  The  quadruped  is  less  fortunate  in  this  respect,  ^ivironed  bb 
he  is  by  more  or  less  impassable  restrictions,  such  as  loffy  moontftina, 
deep  rivers  and  lakes,  smd  abrupt  precipices,  and  sooner  or  later  reaches 
the  point  of  comparative  extinction,  or  reduction  to  such  limited  num- 
bers as  not  to  invoke  any  conthiuanoe  of  q>ecial  attack. 

The  flsh,  overwhelmingly  numerous  at  first,  began  to  feel  the  &tal  in- 
fluence in  even  less  time  than  the  classes  already  mentioned,  especii^ 
such  species  as  belong  to  the  fresh  waters  and  have  a  comparatively 
limited  range. 

Thcisause  of  this  rapid  deterioration  ia  not  to  be  found  in  a  natural 
and  reasonable  destruction  for  purposes  of  food,  of  material  for  dotii- 
ing,  or  other  needs.  The  savage  tribes,  although  more  dependent  for 
support  upon  the  animals  of  the  Add  and  forest  than  the  white  man, 
will  continue  for  centuries  in  tiieir  neighborhood  without  smously  dimin- 
ishing their  numbers.  It  is  only  as  the  result  of  wanton  destructi(m  tor 
purposes  of  sport  or  for  the  acquisition  of  some  limited  portion  only  of  the 
animal  that  a  notable  reduction  is  produced  and  the  ultimate  tendency 
to  extinction  initiated. 

Of  the  abundance  of  animal  life  in  Iforth  America,  in  the  primitive 
days  of  its  occupation  by  the  European  immigrant,  we  have  an  ample 
history  in  the  accounts  of  the  earlier  travelers.  BuffiiloeB  in  enormous 
hordes  reached  almost  to  the  Atlantic  coast,  wherever  extensive  plains 
existed.  The  antelopes  rivaled  in  numbers  those  of  Central  and  South 
Africa.  The  deer  of  various  species  were  distributed  over  the^ntire  con- 
tinent from  the  Arctic  regions  southward,  and  from  the  Atlantic  to  the 
Pacific  The  moose  existed  for  south  of  its  present  limit.  The  elk  was 
a  fomiliar  inhabitant  of  Pennsylvania  and  Virginia.  Wild  fowl,  such  as 
ducks,  geese,  swans,  &c.,  of  many  species,  were  found  during  the  winter 
in  countless  myriads  in  the  Chesapeake  and  other  Southern  bays  and 
sounds. 

Now  what  remains  of  this  multitude!  The  buffalo  has  long  since 
disappeared  from  the  vicinity  of  the  Mississippi  Kver,  the  deer  is  nearly 
exterminated  in  many  lo^ties,  though  still  holding  its  own  under 
favorable  circumstances,  and  the  antelope  is  restricted  to  limited  areas. 
The  wild  fowl,  congregated  at  one  time  in  bodies  miles  in  extent,  are  now^ 
scarcely  to  be  seen,  although  still  proportionably  more  abundant  in  the 
winter  season  on  the  coast  of  California  and  towards  the  mouth  of  the 
Bio  Grande  in  Texas  than  anywhere  else. 

Perhaps  a  still  more  striking  illustration  is  seen  in  tto  fishes.  1^  is 
still  within  the  recollection  of  many  old  people  (showing  how  plentiful 
the  fish  must  have  been)  that  the  apprentice  and  pauper,  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  Connecticut  Biyer,  protested  against  eating  salmon  more  than 
twiceaweek.   This  noble  fish  abounded  in  all  the  waters  of  New  England 
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18  fir  west  88  the  Ckmneotieat  and  even  to  tlie  Hoosatomc,  though  we 
IttTB  no  evidence  that  they  ever  oeeorred  in  tiie  Hudson  Biver  or  far- 
ttotD  the  soath.  The  shad  was  foand  in  every  stream  of  the  coast 
bam  GeoiTglak  to  the  Gnlf  of  Saint  Lawrence,  and,  although  still  ascend- 
ii^  most  of  these  waters  during  the  spring,  has  been  sadly  reduced 
in  abundance.  Within  even  flfly  years  no  waters  of  the  same  extent 
in  tiie  world  could  show  such  number^  of  shad  and  herring  as  the  Poto- 
mae  Biver  below  the  Great  Falls.  Martin's  Gazeteer  of  Virginia,  pub. 
Med  in  1834,  at  Alexandria,  states  that  the  i^receding  year  twenly-five 
andahalf  millions  of  shad  were  taken  by  the  various  Potomac  fisheries, 
as  wdl  as  seven  hundred  and  fifty  millions  of  ftesh-water  herring.  This, 
by  a  moderate  estimate,  would  amount  to  six  hundred  millions  pounds  of 
Aril  secured  in  six  weeks  in  this  single  system  of  waters.  ThisGazeteer 
abo  sMes  iJiat  during  the  same  year  nearly  one  million  barrels  of  fish 
were  pa^ed  on  the  Potomac,  requiring  as  many  bushels  of  salt  These 
weK  consumed  in  tiie  Fnited  States  or  shipped  to  tixe  West  Indies  and 
daewhere.  Whatisthec(mditionofthingsatthepresenttimet  Inl866 
Oecatch  of  shad  on  the  Potomac  had  dwindled  to  1,326,000,  in  1878 
tD224,000,  the  latter  not  1  percenter  the  yield  of  1833.  The  catch  of 
iMRingiB  1833,  estimated,  as  stated,  at  750,000,000,  had  been  reduced  in 
1866  to  21,000,000,  in  1876  to  12,000,000,  and  in  1878  to  5,000,000 ;  again 
leaa  than  1  per  cent,  of  ihe  yield  of  the  first-mentioned  period. 

A  aimilar  redaction  has  taken  place  in  the  abundance  of  the  striped 
basB  or  rcM^'fish,  a  spedes  inferior  to  none  in  its  excellence  and  econom- 
ieal  value  for  fbod.  Jctm  Josselyn,  gent.,  in  1660,  says  that  three 
tboQsand  bass  were  taken  at  one  haul  of  the  net  in  Kew  England. 
Thomas  Morton,  in  1632,  says,  of  theMerrimac,  that  he  has  seen  stopped 
in  tb/e  river  at  one  time  as  many  fish  as  would  load  a  ship  of  a  hundred 
tans,  and  that  at  the  going  out  of  the  tide  the  river  was  sometimes  so 
M  ai  them  that  it  seemed  if  one  might  go  over  on  their  backs  dry* 
Aod. 

Xr.  HigginscNQ,  in  1630,  says  that  the  nets  usually  took  more  bass 
than  they  were  able  to  land.  Even  so  recently  as  1846,  one  hundred 
sod  forty-eight  tons  are  said  to  have  been  taken  on  Martha's  Vineyard 
at  two  hauls  of  the  seine.  Per  contra^  the  catch  in  the  Potomac  in  1866 
amonnted  to  316,000  pounds;  in  1876,  to  100,000;  in  1878,  to  50,000. 

Many  more  instances  of  tiie  enormous  abundance  of  the  anadronM>us 
fishes  (marine  species  running  up  from  the  ocean  into  fresh  waters  for 
the  purpose  of  spawning)  in  different  parts  of  the  country  in  former 
tinifia  could  easily  be  adduced.  BimHar  illustrations  of  the  former 
&bpdaace  of  fishes  exclusively  inhabitants  of  the  salt  water  can  be 
bron^t  forward  to  any  extent  In  the  early  days  of  the  Bepublic  the 
c&tire  Atlantic  sh<»re  of  the  United  States  abounded  in  fish  of  all  kinds, 
^^liere  cod,  mai&erel,  and  other  spedes  are  now  found  in  moderate 
Vttntities,  they  oeeorred  in  incredible  masses. 

Ibe  halibut^  one  of  the  bestof  ourfisheS|  was  so  common  along  the  Kew 
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England  coast  as  not  to  be  considered  worthy  of  oaptore,  and  was  con- 
sidered a  positive  nuisance  when  taken.  It  is  only  within  a  few  years 
that  onr  i>eople  have  come  to  leam  their  exc^ence  and  value,  but  they 
have  already  disappeared  ahnost  entirely  from  the  inshores  of  New- 
England,  and  have  even  gradually  become  eicterminated  in  nearly  all 
waters  of  less  than  Ave  hundred  feet  in  depth. 

The  inquiry  now  arises  as  to  the  causes  of  the  terrible  depletion  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  water,  and  one  so  detrimental  to  humim  interests. 
The  question  relates  in  part  to  an  actual  extermination,  and  in  part  to 
a  disappearance  from  accessible  fishing-grounds.  The  practical  result 
to  the  Ashing  interest  is  about  the  same  in  either  case. 

It  is  quite  safe  to  assume  that  most  species  of  the  ocean  fishes,  in  their 
abundance  and  ability  to  escape  the  pursuit  of  man,  are  less  amenable 
to  destructive  influences  than  those  of  the  interior  waters,  the  halibut 
being  x>erhaps  one  of  the  few  exceptions  of  a  species  that  may  be  con- 
sidered actually  exterminate  over  a  certain  area.  That  the  supply  <rf 
nearly  all  other  kinds  in  the  inshore  fisheries  of  America  everywhere 
has  diminished  in  enormous  ratio  is  unquestioned.  What  were  and  are 
the  causes,  and  what  the  remedy  t 

One  most  plausible  solution  of  the  problem  is  to  be  fbund  in  the  very 
close  relationships  between  the  soK»lled  anadromous  fishes  and  those 
permanently  resident  in  the  ocean.  The  anadromous  species  are  repre- 
sented by  the  salmon,  the  shad,  the  fresh-water  herring  or  alewife,  and 
tome  other  kinds,  which,  although  spending  the  greater  part  of  their 
life  in  the  ocean,  periodically  enter  the  fresh  waters,  in  greater  or  less 
numbers,  and  ascend  as  high  as  they  can  for  the  purpose  of  finding 
suitable  places  wherein  to  deposit  their  spawn.  This  done,  the  parent 
fish  soon  returns,  leaving  the  young  to  follow.  The  young  shad  or 
herring  remain  in  the  rivers  three  or  four  months  and  then  go  down  to 
the  ocean.  The  salmon  is  more  persistent,  the  young  remaining  from 
one  to  two  years,  after  which  they  too  descend  to  the  sea,  and,  like  the 
shad  and  herring,  for  the  most  part  there  attain  their  entire  growth.  It 
is  not  thought  that  either  the  parent  fish  or  the  young  go  to  any  great 
distance  from  the  mouths  of  the  rivers,  and  it  is  believed  that  the  fish 
bom  in  one  stream  never  think  of  entering  any  other  than  that  in  which 
they  first  made  their  appearance. 

Bearing  in  mind  ibe  countless  myriads  of  these  fishes  formerly  entering 
our  rivers — ^the  shad  and  henring  along  the  ^itire  coast  of  the  United 
States  to  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  the  salmon  from  the  Connecticut  east- 
ward— and  noting  the  extent  to  which  they  are  preyed  upon  by  the 
more  rapacious  inhabitants  of  the  sea,  we  may  understand  why  such  - 
multitudes  of  the  larger  fish  formerly  approached  the  shores  in  pursuit 
until  deterred  by  the  increasing  shoalness  or  freshness  of  the  water. 
Even  then,  however,  they  would  remain  near  the  shore,  lying  in  wait 
for  the  parents  and  their  young  returning  in  sudi  vast  quantities  dur- 
ing the  later  months  of  the  year.    In  all  probability  these  constituted 
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.  a  chief  indncement  to  the  movement  of  tilie  predadoos  fish  to  the  coast 
in  meh  numbers  daring  the  spring  and  summ^.  In  autumn  and  win- 
ter the  sea-herring  and  the  fish  of  the  cod  family  visit  the  shores  for 
quite  anoUier  purpose,  namely,  to  deposit  their  ^gs.  But  from  what- 
ever motive,  the  foct  r^naios  that  years  ago  throughout  the  twelve 
months  an  ample  supply  of  the  finest  fishes  was  within  the  reach  oi  $ 
ev^one,  so  that  a  fisherman  with  a  small  hand-line  and  an  open  boat 
irsis  able  to  support  his  fie^mlly  without  any  difficulty. 

Now,  wi&  the  continued  reduction  in  abundanoe  of  the  salmon,  shad, 
and  firesh-water  herring,  the  summer  fisheries  have  dwindled  and  nearly 
diffi^peaied,  leaving  only  those  of  winter  with  its  inclement  weather  to 
fiimish  occupation  to  the  fishermen,  and  compelling  him  in  the  most 
dangerous  season  of  the  year  to  betake  himself  to  the  Gorges,  La  Have, 
Qoerean,  and  other  banks,  especially  to  the  Grand  Banks  of  Newfound* 
Jttnd,  to  prosecute  his  work  in  expensive  vessels,  and  exposed  to  i>erils 
and  privations  of  a  terrible  character. 

Assuming,  then,  that  the  chief  agency  in  the  decrease  of  the  ocean- 
Bhare  fisheries  has  been  the  reduction  in  the  number  of  the  anadromous 
M,  i.  e.,  those  passing  up  from  the  ocean  into  the  fresh  waters  to 
Qttwn,  let  us  inquire  into  the  causes  of  the  diminution  of  the  latter. 
Ihey  cert^dnly  were  very  plentiful  in  the  early  days  of  European  coloni- 
zation in  America,  but  at  that  period  all  the  rivers  were  open  to  the  sea, 
without  dams  or  other  artificial  obstructions.  Few  or  no  saw-mills  cast 
into  them  sawdust  and  other  refuse ;  no  gas-works  polluted  them  with 
eoal-tar,  <3'eosote,  &c,  and  paper-miUs,  factories,  &c,  running  off  poison- 
OQseompounds,  were  unknown.  The  fishing  £Q>paratus  was  confined  to 
lines^and  nets  of  no  great  extent,  not  sufficient  to  barricade  the  streams 
and  impede  the  upward  movement  of  the  fish. 

After  the  settlement  of  the  country  began,  these  possible  dangers 
came  to  have  an  actual  existence.  It  is  probably  to  the  erection  of  dams^ 
however,  that  the  first  great  diminution  was  due.  The  salmon,  the  shad, 
and  the  herring  proceeding  from  the  ocean  to  the  headwaters  of  their 
oatire  stream^  were  met  by  an  impassable  barrier,  which  they  were 
onable  to  surmount,  cutting  them  off  from  their  favorite  spawning- 
gnmnd,  and,  indeed,  in  many  cases,  from  the  Only  localities  where  the 
operations  of  reproduction  could  be  properly  performed.  They  wore 
themselves  out  in  fruitless  attempts  to  overcome  these  obstructions,  and 
were  oompelled  finally  to  return  to  the  ocean  without  depositing,  or  at 
least  utilizing,  their  spawn.  A  second  year,  a  third,  and  even  a  fourth 
wodd  probably  make  but  little  difference  in  the  number  making  the 
^Kttempt  to  ascend,  this  being  due  to  the  fact  that  four  years  is  the 
areiage  period  from  birth  at  which  most  fish  are  mature  and  able  to  exer- 
ose  the  reproductive  act  By  the  end  of  the  fourth  year,  the  last  crop  of 
f oong  fish  hatched  in  the  upper  waters  of  the  river  will  have  made  its 
ftppeaiance  as  mature  males  and  females.    After  this  the  diminution 

takes  place  with  increasing  rapidity  imtil,  five  or  six  years  afterwards, 
IVP 
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the  fish  are  found  to  have  disappeared  entirely  ftom  the  stream.  So 
much  for  the  dams.  As  for  the  other  causes^  sawdust  and  other  refuse 
matter  get  into  the  giUs  of  fish  and  produces  irritation  and  subsequent 
death.  Goal-tar  refuse  is  known  to  be  a  very  great  detriment  to  the 
healthful  condition  of  water  so  fiir  as  fish  are  concerned,  and  it  is  proba- 
ble that  a  part,  at  least,  of  the  decrease  of  shad  and  herring  in  tibie 
Potomac  is  due  to  the  dischargefrom  the  gas-works  of  Washington  and 
Alexandria. 

The  rapid  increase  in  the  size  and  number  of  the  nets,  whether  pounds, 
seines,  drift  or  gill  nets,  that  has  manifested  itself  within  the  last  twenty 
years  has  doubtless  had  a  similar  effect  with  the  dams  in  producing  a 
decrease.  The  fish  are  harassed  and  worried  by  them,  and  hindered  in 
an  equal  degree  from  reaching  their  spawning-ground,  and  thus  another 
drain  on  the  supply  is  added  to  the  many  already  in  operation. 

What,  now,  are  the  remedies  to  be  applied  to  recover  from  this  lament* 
able  condition  of  the  American  fisheries  (a  condition  which,  we  may  re- 
mark, has  existed  in  all  countries  of  Europe,  but  which  in  some  of  them 
has  already  been  greatly  lessened  by  the  proper  measures)  t  These  are 
twofold.  One  consists  in  the  enactment  and  enforcement  of  legislation 
protecting  what  we  have,  and  allowing  natural  agencies  to  play  th^r 
part  in  the  recovery ;  the  other  consists  in  the  application  of  the  art  of 
artificial  propagation  of  the  fish.  Either,  alone,  in  some  circumstances, 
will  answer  a  very  good  purpose.  The  two  combined  constitute  an  alli- 
ance which  places  at  our  command  the  means  of  recovering  our  lost 
ground  to  a  degree  which^  but  tbr  the  experience  of  the  last  ten  years, 
would  hardly  be  «:edible. 

7.— POLITIC AL  AND  SOCIAL  IMPORTANCE  OP  INCEBASB  OP  PISH  SUPPLY* 

ISTow  let  us  glance  at  the  importance  in  the  political  economy  of  the 
United  States  of  an  increase  in  the  supply  of  fish  for  food.  We  are  at 
present  a  people  of  49,000,000  souls,  which,  by  the  end  of  the  present 
century,  will  probably  amount  to  double  the  number.  TDhe  production  of 
animal  food  on  land  depends  in  large  part  upon  the  amount  of  soil  avail- 
able for  grazing;  but,  with  the  increase  of  population,  the  necessity  of 
a  more  lucrative  yield  makes  it  imperative  to  prosecute  the  Cultivation  of 
the  cereals  or  other  articles  of  direct  food  to  man,  thus  restricting  the 
area  of  pasture-lands.  Many  countries  of  Eurox>e  have  already  reached 
that  period  when  they  lopk  to  foreign  nations  for  their  supply  of  animal 
food.  *  America  furnishes  a  great  part;  the  less  populated  regions  of 
Europe  the  remainder.  The  increase  in  the  price  of  what  is  called 
<^  butcher's  meat,"  though  gradual,  is  inevitable,  and  every  year  a  larger 
and  larger  percentage  of  the  population  will  be  unable  to  secure  it.  In 
this  emergency  we  must  look  to  the  water  for  the  means  of  supply.  In 
former  days  the  inhabitants  of  the  sea-coast  and  rivers  obtained  a  very 
large  portion  of  their  animal  food  from  the  water ;  and  in  proportion  as 
this  state  of  affairs  is  restored  will  the  condition  of  the  future  population 
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to  iii^ffOTed.  The  legislation  required  consists  in  the  enactment  of  laws 
ksr  the  introdnetioji  oi  fish-ladders,  by  means  of  which  the  spawning-fish 
faa  readi  the  headwaters  ol  tiie  riyers;  in  a  prohibition  i^ainst  dis- 
diarging  sawdust,  gas-reiiise,  chemicaLs,  &C.9  into  the  water;  in  a  limi- 
titioa  as  to  the  pounds,  number,  and  size  of  mesh  of  nets,  and  especially 
in  the  estaUishment  of  dose  seasons  during  the  week,  during  which 
tibe  caffp/k^axe  of  fish  by  nets  shall  be  forlndden,  and  an  absolute  prohibi- 
tion of  their  capture  after  a  certain  date  in  the  year.  These  dates  will 
JMoesfiudly  vary  wit2i  the  kinds  offish  to  be  protected. 

8.— MODE  OP  INOREASINa  THE  SUPPLY  OP  PISH. 

Even,  bowever,  with  all  these  regulations,  8upi)0sing  them  to  be  thor- 
oughly enforced,  tiiere  remains  much  to  be  done.  Our  rivers,  capable 
of  accommodating  very  many  tons  of  fish,^mu8t  be  restocked,  or  there 
win  be  no  result  fix)m  our  labors.  This  is  not  to  be  accomplished  by 
the  transfer  of  the  parent  fish  from  one  i)oint  to  another,  especially  as 
Ihe  shad  and  alewife  will  not  survive  a  few  moments  removal  from  the  ^ 
water.  It  is  through  artificial  propagation  that  the  restoration  of  cer- 
tain species  of  fish  to  their  former  place  of  abode,  and  the  introduction 
offish  to  waters  where  they  were  before  unknown,  is  to  be  accomplished. 

fish-culture  and  fish-rearing,  in  a  certain  sense,  are  nothing  new.  The 
Chinese  and  other  Oriental  nations  have  practiced  a  form  of  the  art  for 
i^es.  Ibi  Europe  it  has  been  prosecuted  for  centuries.  The  transfer  of 
fish  from  one  sea  to  another  was  accomplished  by  the  Romans  of  old.  The 
bringing  of  fish  into  restricted  waters,  where  they  are  supplied  with 
&od  and  allowed  to  grow  and  multiply,  or  even  the  gathering  of  eggs 
after  they  have  been  laid  and  impregnated  by  the  fish,  represents  the 
so-called  fish-culture  of  China.  The  young  fish  hatched  under  fovorable 
drcnmstances  are  supplied  with  food  and  reared  carefhlly,  sometimes 
even  in  tubs  or  jars,  and  in  the  course  of  a  few  years  furnish  a  remu- 
nerative return  to  their  owners.  Such  nurture  or  maintenance  of  fish, 
under  circumstances  when  they  can  multiply  and  attain  their  growth, 
is,  however,  not  fish-culture  proper  in  its  modem  sense.  This  is  based 
upon  the  artificial  impregnation  of  the  fish  and  is  practiced  by  stripping 
tbe  eggs  from  mature  fiemales ;  by  fertilizing  these  eggs  b;^  the  milt  of 
the  male;  by  placing  the  eggs  thus  fertilized  in  a  condition  favorable 
for  their  development,  and  by  the  protection  of  the  resultant  fish  until 
tbej  are  able  to  take  care  of  th^nselves ;  they  may  be  then  kept  indefi- 
nitely in  xKmds  or  turned  out  at  once  into  suitable  waters.  It  is  this 
operation  which  has  constituted  the  basis  of  recent  effort,  and  which 
has  been  crowned  with  such  triumphant  success. 

At  first  sight  it  would  seem  impossible  for  man  with  his  limited  op- 
portunities and  means  to  compete  with  or  even  to  supplement  nature  in 
tbe  process  of  maintaining  or  increasing  the  supply  of  a  certain  species 
by  arfjfleifil  impregnation,  but  a  consideration  of  the  subject  will  show 
what  reaDy  can  be  claimed.    The  process  of  natural  impregnation  of 
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fishes  is,  for  the  most  part,  external;  that  is  to  say,  the  eggs  of  the  fe- 
mide  and  the  milt  of  the  male  are  discharged  at  or  abont  the  same  tune 
into  the  water,  lAe  two  being  close  together,  so  that,  as  fur  as  they 
come  in  contact  with  the  milt,  the  eggs  become  fertilized.  Observation, 
however,  has  shown  that  a  very  small  proportion  of  the  eggs  are  actu- 
ally fertUized,  possibly  10  per  cent  being  a  liberal  estimate.  Again, 
these  eggs,  some  of  which  remain  three  months  before  they  are  devel- 
oped, some  bnt  a  fbw  days,  or  even  honrs,  are  exposed  continaally  to  the 
attacks  of  vast  hordes  of  animals  of  all  sizes,  especially  minnows,  cnttbs^ 
frogs,  birds,  &c.,  by  which  still  another  large  percentage  is  consumed. 

Still  fhrtiier :  The  young  fish  when  hatched  out  is  almost  as  helpless 
as  the  egg,  being  unable  to  defend  itself  from  danger,  and  is  devoured 
with  great  eagerness  by  the  same  class  of  enemies,  as  being  an  especial 
delicacy.  As  a  general  rule  it  is  believed  that  a  yield  of  Ave  young 
flsh,  with  the  yolk-bag  absorbed,  and  the  fins  fiQly  formed,  and  able  to 
take  care  of  themselves,  is  a  liberal  allowance  for  each  thousand  eggs. 
By  the  artificial  method  of  propagation,  90  per  cent,  of  the  eggs  should 
be  thoroughly  fertilized,  and  when  the  fish  is  hatched  out  it  is  ke^ 
from  its  adversaries  until  able  to  look  out  for  itself.  It  may  safely  be 
assumed  that  eight  hundred  and  fifty  fish  out  of  a  thousand  eggs  are 
produced  artificially  as  compared  with  the  five  in  a  thousand  produced 
naturally.  The  ratio  of  production  may,  in  round  numbers,  be  claimed 
to  be  nearly  two  hundred  to  one  in  favor  of  artificial  production,  possibly 
much  more. 

A  few  words  in  regard  to  the  history  of  this  wonderftd  art  may  not  be 
amiss.  Among  the  first  to  practice  artificial  hatching  was  a  German 
named  Jacobi,  who,  about  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  announced  the 
success  of  experiments  with  the  German  trout  There  are  vague  rumors 
of  something  earlier,  but  they  are  not  matters  of  history.  In  1844,  Bemy 
and  Gehin,  two  illiterate  Frenchmen,  rediscovered  the  art  and  brou^lit 
it  to  the  notice  of  the  French  Gk)vemment,  by  which  they  were  liberally 
rewarded,  and  steps  were  taken  to  exerdse  it,  although  with  but  little 
result,  notwithstanding  the  efforts  were  directed  by  eminent  naturalists, 
such  as  QuatrefEtges  and  Goste.  At  a  later  day,  however,  the  practice 
of  artificial  impregnation  of  fish-eggs  in  Europe  became  more  and  mcnie 
common,  until  at  the  present  time  there  are  several  national  and  a  large 
number  of  state  and  private  establishments  occupied,  for  the  most  part, 
in  hatching  and  rearing  the  various  species  belonging  to  the  tarout  and 
salmon  feunily. 

In  America,  the  first  practical  action  in  the  way  of  artificial  production 
of  fish  was  begun  in  1853  with  the  trout.  The  experimenters  were  Drs. 
Garlick  and  Ackley,  of  Cleveland,  Ohio;  and  to  them  we  owe  the  in* 
.  itiation  of  actual  fish-culture  in  this  country.  With  the  proof  of  success 
attending  their  efforts,  as  shown  by  these  gentiemen  in  tiieir  fish-ponds 
near  Cleveland^  it  was  not  long  before  many  persons  entered  the  same 
field,  the  trout,  as  before,  being  at  first  the  exclusive  object  of  attention. 
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III  1931,  the  attention  of  tiie  New  England  commiBsioners  of  fisheries 
was  direeted  to  liie  possibility  of  increasing  by  artifieial  means  the 
iibandaneeof  the  shad,  the  enonnons  dimination  of  which  was  felt  to  be 
aserioos  evil.  It  is  to  Seth  Green,  of  New  York,  that  we  owe  the  idea 
of  the  possibility  of  reprodncing  shad  and  the  initiation  of  the  steps 
Beeeflsary  to  carry  it  into  effect  While  the  methods  of  stripping  the 
j^ireiits  and  of  impregnating  the  eggs  were  essentially  the  same,  the 
devices  employed  for  hatdung  oat  the  ^gs  of  the  troat  were  all  fioand 
to  be  unavailable,  not  only  unfit  in  themselves,  but  powerless  to  accom- 
idish  tlie  work  on  a  soffideotly  large  scale  to  make  it  of  any  economical 
Talne.  A  floating  box  with  a  wire-doth  bottom  first  suggested  itself  to 
Mr:  Green.  This  was  filled  with  impregnated  ^gs,  and  anchored  in  the 
mecy  where  it  occupied  a  horizontal  position,  and  a  partially  successful 
result  obtained*  It  was  found,  however,  that  in  a  horizontal  box  the 
c^gs  were  not  suffldently  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  water  and  that 
Aey  collected  in  the  ends  and  comers,  where  thelarger  number  perished. 
Hie  idea  then  ocfmrred  to  Mr.  Green  that  by  naOing  two  paraUd  strips 
of  wood  obliquely  across  the  opposite  sides  of  the  box,  the  bottom  would 
be  maintained  obliquely  to  the  water.  The  experiment  worked  like  a 
eiiann,  and  firom  that  time  until  very  recently  the  Green  floating  box 
hat  been  the  api>aratns  almost  universally  employed  for  tliis  purpose. 

It  is  impossiMe  here  to  go  into  any  further  account  of  the  numerous 
nodifications  of  fish-hatdiing  apparatus  for  spedal  cases  and  particular 
kinds  of  fish,  although  I  shall  refer  hereafter  to  certain  improved  devices 
DOW  employed  by  the  United  States  Fish  Commission  as  superior  to  all 
others  known  to  it. 

As  already  stated,  the  successes  of  Drs.  Garlick  imd  Ackley  induced 
great  iHunbers  of  people  to  take  part  in  ihe  work,  but  it  was  not  until 
about  the  time  that  Seth  Green  obtained  a  patent  for  his  invention  that 
aq^Stateaction  was  brought  into  play  on  a  large  scale  in  hatching  shad, 
although  something  bad  previously  been  done  with  salmon.  It  was  about 
this  time  that  fiie  I^ew  England  States  appointed  commissioners  of  in- 
laod  fisheries  to  see  that  certain  legidation  was  enforced,  and  to  take 
BMasuree  fior  the  improvonent  of  the  general  supply.  Ot^er  States  fol- 
hnred,  and  now  tiiere  are  nearly  thirty  having  fish  commissioners  ap* 
pointed  to  attend  to  tbe  subject. 

9.— OPBBATIONS  OF  THE  UinTEI)  STATES  FISH  GOMMISSION. 

A  new  era  in  the  history  of  fish  culture  was  entered  upon  in  the  es* 
tablishm^it  of  tiie  United  States  Fish  Gommission  in  1871.  Its  origi- 
lud  object,  as  authorized  by  law  of  Congress,  was  an  investigation  into 
the  causes  of  the  alleged  decrease  of  t^e  fishes  of  the  sea-coast  and 
lakes,  and  the  recommendation  of  measures  for  their  restoration.  The 
Commission  was  organized  by  the  appointment  of  Si>encer  F.  Baird^ 
then  assistant  secretary  of  Ue  Smithsonian  Institution,  as  Oommis- 
Boner,  and  his  first  work  was  prosecuted  during  the  summer  of  1871, 
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along  the  New  England  coast.  Many  investigations  were  made  and  a 
rational  theory  in  regard  to  the  condition  and  improvement  of  oertain 
coast  fisheries  was  prepared  and  published  by  him  in  the  following  year. 

In  1872^  a  committee  of  the  American  Fish  Guitarists  Association 
urged  upon  Congress  the  importance  of  an  appropriation  to  supply  use- 
ful  food-flshes  to  such  rivers  and  lakes  of  the  country  as  were  the  com- 
mon property  of  the  nation^  but  which,  not  being  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  one  State,  had  been  left  unattended  to.  An  appropriation  was  ulti- 
mately made  and  put  at  the  command  of  the  United  States  Oommis- 
sioner.  These  appropriations  have  been  made  year  by  year,  and  year 
by  year  new  varieties  of  fish  have  been  taken  into  consideration, 
and  the  field  of  operations  extended,  although  still  confined  almost  ex- 
clusively to  species  of  national  impoi1;ance,  and  their  introduction  into 
rivers  and  lakes  whidi  State  or  private  enterprise  cannot  cov^. 

Among  the  more  important  species  now  cared  for  by  the  United  States 
Fish  Commission,  may  be  mentioned  the  shad,  the  fresh-water  herring, 
or  alewives,  the  striped  bass,  the  salmon  of  Maine,  the  land-locked  sal-* 
mon  of  Maine,  the  salmon  of  California,  and  the  German  carp. 

The  importance  of  increasing  the  supply  of  shad  already  existing  in 
a  given  river  is  easUy  appreciable,  and  the  desirability  of  introducing 
them  into  rivers  where  they  had  been  previously  unknown  is  equally  evi- 
dent. As  the  result,  partially  or  entirely,  ot  the  efforts  of  the  United 
States  Commission,  the  Sacramento  Biver,  and  many  streams  of  the 
Mississippi  Valley  and  of  the  Oulf  of  Mexico,  where  this  fish  was  i»*e- 
viously  unknown,  have  been  largely  stocked  with  it,  and  it  is  hoped 
that  in  a  few  years  it  will  constitute  a  very  important  element  of « the 
food  supply  of  the  country.  A  statement  of  what  has  been  done  in  this 
connection  will  be  found  in  tiie  reports  of  the  Commission*  Thus,  in  the 
year  1873,  about  200,000  dimunitive  fish,  averaging  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in 
length,  were  placed  in  the  headwaters  of  the  Alleghany  Biver,  in  Wes^m 
New  York.  These  fish,  or  sach  of  them  as  escaped  the  i>erUs  of  infancy^ 
passed  down  to  the  Oulf  of  Mexico  and  there  obtained  their  growth. 
In  1877,  or  at  the  end  of  the  four  years  required  for  their  full  develop- 
ment, they  re-entered  the  Mississippi  on  their  return  to  the  place  whence 
they  had  started  in  1873.  On  their  passage  upward  they  passed  Louis- 
ville at  a  time  when  the  river  seines  were  in  full  operation,  and  the  fish- 
ermen were  surprised  to  find  among  their  hauls  large  numbers  of  fine- 
looking  fish  of  a  kind  entirely  unknown  to  them.  It  was  soon  shown, 
however,  by  those  familiar  with  this  fEunous  fish,  that  they  were  the  gen- 
uine white  shad,  of  which  it  is  estimated  that  no  less  than  600,  from 
three  to  five  pounds  in  weight,  were  taken  during  the  run  past  Louis- 
ville. Additional  captures  were  recorded  at  other  points  of  the  Ohio 
and  its  tributary  rivers.  Specimens  of  these  shad  are  now  carefully  pre- 
served in  the  ^National  Museum. 

The  eastern  salmon  has  for  many  years  been  unknown  in  the  waters 
of  the  United  States^  except  to  a  limited  degree  in  the  Kennebec,  Pe- 
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aobfieot,  and  oth^  streams  of  Maine.  GDhe  work  of  restocking  the  origi* 
nilliannts  with  this  fish  was  commenced  in  1866,  by  the  State  of  New 
HaDpshiie,  and  followed  subsequently  by  several  of  the  Kew  England 
States,  and  in  1872  with  the  yery  important  co-operation  of  the  United 
States  EishOommission^  which  of  late  years  has  borne  the  chirf  expenses 
of  the  oallay  • 

What,  now,  has  been  the  re^t,  and  especially  in  the  Oonnectiout  Biver, 
▼hkh  formerly  abounded  in  large  numbers  of  the  salmon,  and  which 
btt  been  the  principal  scene  of  operations  t  Young  salmon  in  greater 
er  less  numbers  have  been  introduced  by  the  States  of  Massachusetts, 
GoDDeetacut^  Vermont,  and  New  Hampshire,  beginning  in  1867,  but  not 
in  any  considerable  quantity,  until  supplemented  and  strengthened  by 
tbe  United  States  Gommiiraion  in  1873,  which  from  that  t^e  took  the 
kad  in  tike  production* 

Gieat  incredulity  had  been  manifested  by  most  i>ersons  as  to  any  prac- 
tieal  result  from  artificial  propagation,  and,  .as  year  after  year  passed 
witiiont  bringing  the  expected  run  of  salmon  into  the  Connecticut,  sneers 
ud  jokes  at  the  expense  of  the  United  States  and  State  commissions 
mltiplied.  The  occurrence,  however,  of  one  or  two  large  salmon  in  the 
Conneeticat  in  1876,  and  of  a  dozen  in  1877,  interfSered  with  this  skep- 
tidsm,  which  was  changed  into  enthusiastic  appreciaticm  by  the  appear- 
ance in  1878  of  large  numbers  of  fine,  &it  salmon,  such  as  have  not  been 
seen  in  tiie  river  for  many  years.  Ko  less  than  500  fish,  each  of  from 
ten  to  twenty  pounds  in  weight,  were  captured  at  the  month  of  the 
m&j  and  sold  in  the  New  York  market  for  the  most  part,  at  prices 
xangmg  ftom  75  cents  to  a  dollar  per  pound.  This,  in  all  probabihty, 
did  not  represent  anything  like  the  number  of  fish  that  entered  the  river, 
bat  merdy  those  that  were  taken  in  the  shad-nets,  apparently  very  im- 
perfectly and  ill-adapted  to  the  capture  of  so  heavy  a  fish.  Increasingly 
larfff  and  larger  yields  may  be  expected  in  the  fiitnre,  at  least  up  to 
1880;  th^  continuance  beyond  that  time  may  depend  upon  the  legis- 
litum  of  the  States  throng  a  part  of  which  the  Ck>nnecticut  river 
flows.* 

The  Galifomia  salmon  has  great  advantage  over  the  ordinary  species 
in  much  grei^r  hardiness  and  capacity  for  existence  in  waters  warmer 
hj  many  degrees  than  those  to  which  the  eastern  salmon  is  habituated. 
It  has  been  introduced  by  millions  in  the  tributaries  of  the  Mississippi, 
the  Gulf  <^  Mexico,  and  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  It  has  been  transported 
to  Australia,  New  Zealand,  and  the  Sandwich  Islands,  to  Oermany, 
Fcmce,  and  the  Netherlands,  where  the  eggs  have  been  thankfiQly  re- 
vived, hatched  out  with  perfect  success,  and  successfully  planted. 
Wherever  taken  it  has  been  looked  upon  as  one  of  the  most  important 
nbjects  of  fish-onlture.    Without  any  exception,  the  distribution  of  the 

*  Tbe  experience  in  tbe  Menimac  and  the  Delaware  Rivers,  and  to  a  like  degree  on 
fbe  Susquehanna  is  mnch  the  same  as  that  mentioned  for  the  Connecticut.  Specimens 
of  itlmon  from  all  these  liTen  are  pieoeryed  in  the  National  Mneemn. 
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California  salmon  has  been  made  tmder  the  anspioies  of  the  United 
States  Fish  Commission.  t 

The  German  carp,  one  of  the  latest  species  that  has  occupied  the  at- 
tention of  the  United  States  Commission,  is  one  of  the  most  important. 
There  are  many  varieties,  three  in  particular  being  best  known.  Of 
these,  one  is  covered  with  large  scales,  something  as  in  tiie  gokttsh ; 
another  has  lost  all  the  scales,  except  along  the  lateral  line,  while  the 
third  is  entirely  destitute  of  scales.  These  are  known  respectively  as 
the  scale,  mirror,  and  leather  carp. 

The  carp  has  been  domesticated  in  Europe  from  time  immemorial,  and 
represents  among  the  finny  tribe  the  place  occupied  by  poultry  among 
birds.  It  is  a  fish  adapted  to  the  fkrmers'  ponds  and  to  mill-dams,  less 
so  to  clear  gravelly  rivers  with  a  strong  current.  Where  there  is  quiet 
water  with  a  muddy  bottom  and  abundant  vegetation,  there  is  the  home 
for  the  carp ;  there  it  will  grow  with  great  rapidity,  sometimes  attaining 
a  weight  of  three  to  four  .pounds  in  as  many  years.  It  is  a  vegetable- 
fieeder  and  not  dependent  upon  man  for  its  sustenance.  As  an  article  oi 
food  the  better  varieties  rank  in  Europe  with  the  trout,  and  bring  tiie 
6ame  price  per  pound. 

I  have  already  referred  to  the  use  of  the  Seth  Green  floating  box  tot 
the  hatching  out  of  shad.  I  now  call  attention  to  the  very  important 
improvement,  in  greater  part  the  invention  of  Mr.  Ferguson,  fish  com- 
missioner of  Maryland,  by  which  the  floating  box  has  been  superseded 
by  a  new  apparatus  worked  by  steam,  in  which  a  thousand  shad  can  be 
produced  with  the  same  facility  as  a  single  one  by  the  old  method. 

As  the  result  of  the  first  year's  experiments  with  the  new  apparatus, 
in  1878,  of  the  United  States  Fish  Commission,  16,000,000  shad  were 
hatched  out,  and  in  large  part  deposited  in  streams  all  over  the  country 
by  the  Commission's  messengers. 

During  the  past  winter  of  1878-^79,  the  United  States  Fish  Commission 
has,  however,  made  a  step  &r  in  advance  of  its  previous  eflbrts,  and  of 
the  most  novel  and  striking  character.  While  the  establishment  and  in- 
crease of  the  fresh-water  fisheries  has  been  of  the  utmost  importance, 
especially  those  of  the  anadromous  species,  the  Commission  has  of  late 
been  considering  the  possibility  of  artificially  multiplyifig  the  marine 
species,  confident  that  by  this  measure  a  vastly  greater  sphere  of  use- 
fulness will  be  entered  upon.  The  first  experiments  have  been  made 
with  the  cod,  a  fish  which  is  the  staple  of  American  marine  industry, 
and  which  involves  the  investment  of  a  large  sum  of  money  and  the 
labor  of  many  thousands  of  men.  This  visits  the  coast  of  New  England 
in  the  winter  for  the  purpose  of  si^awning;  Cape  Ann,  Mass.,  being  an 
especially  favorite  ground  for  the  purpose. 

A  temporary  establishment  was  fitted  up  in  the  autumn  of  1878,  in 
Gloucester  Harbor,  Massachusetts,  for  the  purpose  of  a  series  of  prelimin- 
ary experiments  looking  towards  the  artificial  propagation  of  the  cod, 
commencing  in  lS^ovember»    During  these  trials  many  difficulties  were 
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6Deoimtered  and  overoome.    It  was  f<mnd  that  tbe  pzineiple  on  wMcb 

the  work  was  to  be  done  was  diametrically  opposite  to  that  used  in  con- 
nection with  the  firesh- water  varieties,  as  the  egg  of  the  cod  floats  on 
the  top  of  the  water  instead  of  sinking  to  the  bottom.  This  obstacle 
iras  finally  sormoonted, andmany  millions  oi  the  yonngcod  were  hatched 
oot  and  planted  in  the  ocean  adjacent  to  Olonoester  Harbor.  A  number 
of  tiiese  fish  were  sent  to  Washington. 

It  is  now  beUeved  to  be  x>os8ibIe  not  only  to  greatly  increase  the  snp* 
pfy  of  the  cod  where  it  is  at  present  found,  but,  by  cairying  the  young  to 
«  new  localities,  to  establish  cod  fisheries  as  far  south  as  the  coast  of 
'Setrth  Carolina,  where  the  fishermen  may  find  regular  occupation  during 
the  winter — now  his  x>oorest  season — ^in  capturing  these  fish  in  large 
quantities  and  supplying  the  adjacent  markets  or  even  exporting  them. 

The  same  apparatus  and  mode  of  treatment  can  be  used  for  hatching 
mad^erel,  halibut,  sea-herring,  and  other  species,  so  that  we  have  at  our 
eommimd  the  means  of  so  improving  and  increasing  the  American  fish: 
ems  as  to  obviate  Hie  necessity  in  the  future  of  asking  a  participation  in 
tiie  inshore  fisheries  of  the  British  provinces  and  thus  enable  us  to  dis- 
pense with  fishery  treaties  or  fishery  relations  of  any  kind  with  the  Brit- 
idi  or  other  governments. 
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I.-LIST  OF  PATENTS  ISSUED  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES,  GREAT 
BRITAIN,  AND  CANADA,  UP  TO  THE  END  OF  1878,  REUTING  TO 
FISH  AND  THE  METHODS,  PRODUCTS,  AND  APPLICATIONS  OF 
THE  FISHERIES. 


By  Robert  G.  Dyrbntorth, 
Principal  Examiner,  United  States  Pateni  Office, 


AMERICAN  PATENTS. 
FISHING. 

Induiutg  FiSH-HOOKS,  Fish-traps,   Fishwats,  Floats,  Harpoons  and  Spears, 
Nets  ani>  Seines,  Oyster  Culture,  Pisctcultcre,  Reels,  Rods,  Sinkers. 

DECOYS. 

17,192.  Bogle,  E May  5,1857. 

71458.  Wales,  N. . .  Feb.  11, 1868. 

^293.  Foster,  J Aug.  3, 1869. 

102,799.  Fisher,  E May  10,1870. 

156,239.  Straterand  Sohier Oct.  27, 1874. 

FISH-HOOKS- 

EDgelbrecht  and  Skiff Jul^^  28^  1846. 

Pendleton,  S Aug.  21, 1847. 

Jolmson,  J Aug.  21, 1847. 

EUis  and  Gritty '. Aug.  15, 1848. 

Jenks,W Sept  5,1848. 

6,207.  Jolmson,  J  ..^ March 20, 1849. 

8,853.  Buel,  J.T  ....*. April  6,1852. 

10,761.  Sigler,  H April  11,1854. 

10,771.  Buel,  J.T April  11,1854. 

13,068.  De  Saxe,  O June  12,1855. 

13,081.  (3ook,B.F June  19,1856. 

13,^9.  Johnson,  J Oct.  9, 1855. 

U,706.  Buel,  J.T April  22,1856. 

17,803.  McLean,  D July  14, 1857. 

25,507.  Haskell^B Sept.  20,1859. 

31,396.  Morris,  W.  L Feb.  12, 1861. 

*3,694.  Lenhart,A.I Aug.  2,1864. 

^368.  Gardmer,jr.,K  A Sept.  20,1864. 

«),799.  Cranden,G Nov.  7,1865. 
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51,651.  Davis  and  Johnson Dec.  19, 1865^ 

51,951.  Livermore,  H.  B Jan.  9,  1866. 

54,251.  Johnson  and  Howarth April  24, 1866. 

54,684.  Chapman,  W.  D May  15, 1866. 

58,404.  Goodwin,  W.  0 Oct  2,  1866. 

59,844.  King,  Jacob : Nov.  20, 1866. 

59,893.  Crosby,  CO Nov.  20,1866. 

60,786.  Ehodes,  E.  E.  and  J.  W Jan.  1, 1867. 

62,042.  Lee,  jr.,  Benjamin Feb.  12, 1867. 

68,027.  AngOard,  F Aug.  27, 1867. 

69,221.  Kidder,  D Sept.  24,1867. 

70,868.  Lenhart,  A.  I Nov.  12, 1867. 

70,913.  Sterling,  E Nov.  12, 1867. 

77,365.  Fi8h,E.A April  28,1868. 

79,446.  Christian,  J.  B June  30,1868. 

80,151.  Dennetts,  A.  A July  21, 1868. 

86,154.  Hiltz,  M Jan.  26, 1869. 

94.893.  Kemlo,  Francis Sept.  14, 1869. 

94.894.  Kemlo,  Francis Sept.  14, 1869. 

94.895.  Kemlo,  Francis Sept.  14, 1869. 

95,755.  Angers,  F.  T Oct.  12, 1869. 

104,930.  Chapman,  William  D July  5, 1870. 

111,898.  Arnold,  L Feb.  21, 1871, 

115,434.  Chapman,  William  D May  30, 1871. 

117,719.  Arnold,  L Aug.  8,  1871. 

121,182.  Mann,  J.  H Nov.  21, 1871. 

123,844.  Sinclair,  G Feb.  20, 1872. 

129,053.  Pitcher,  E July  16, 1872. 

139,180.  MuUaly,  J May  20,1873. 

141,910.  Allen,  B.  F Aug.  19,1873. 

143,146.  Harper  and  Smith Sept.  23,1873. 

146,443.  Fitzgerald,  T.  F Jan.  13, 1874. 

146,764.  James,  W.  H .• Jan.  27, 1874. 

148,926.  Cahoon,  M.  V.  B March  24, 1874. 

149,123.  Hazzard,  A.  W March  31, 1874. 

151,394.  Huard  and  Dunbar May  26, 1874. 

153,854.  Skinner,  G.M Aug.  4,1874. 

157,480.  Perry,  E.  J Dec.  8, 1874. 

163,980.  Dunlap,  E.  L June  1, 1875. 

167,784.  Pierce,  G.  E Sept.  14, 1875. 

171,697.  Place,  J.  H Jan.  4,1876. 

171.768.  Buel,  J.  T Jan.  4, 1876. 

171.769.  Buel,  J.  T Jan.  4,1876. 

177,639.  Hm,L.  S May  23,1876. 

181,308.  Brush,  H.0 Aug.  22,1876. 

184,627.  Jones,  F Kov.  21,1876. 
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185,914.  Gregg,  W.H Jan.  2,1877. 

186,134.  Jaime  and  Moors Jan.  9, 1877. 

189,805.  Smith,  B.F April  17,1877. 

190,222.  King,  J.  O May  1,1877. 

191,165.  Miller,  G.C May  22,1877. 

196,048.  Edgar,  B Oct.  30,1877. 

197,935.  Holt,H.  H Dec.  11,1877. 

199,926.  MitcheU,  J.  A Feb.  6,1878. 

208,581.  Falvey,  J Oct.  1,1878. 

FISH-TRAPS. 

16,217.  Tan  Hoesen,  L Dec.  9, 1856. 

22,644.  Gray,  E Jan.  18,1859. 

23,154.  Bowman,D Marcli  8,1859. 

75,075.  Talbot,  D.  C Marcli  3, 1868. 

76,489.  McOaughans,  T.  B April  7, 1868. 

77,893.  KoeLler,  J May  12, 1868. 

85,199.  Beach,  E.  B Dec  22, 1868. 

113^2.  Hfianmond,  J.  E April  4, 1871. 

123,164.  Fuller,  O.  M Jan.  30, 1872. 

131,439.  Harconrt  and  Cottingham Sept  17,1872. 

132,476.  Livandais,  C Oct  22, 1872. 

135,113.  Goodman,  8.  A Jan.  21, 1873. 

141,588.  Pavonarius and Michtle.  Ang.  6, 1873. 

156,648.  Peck,  L.  A Nov.  10, 1874. 

163,498.  Kepner,  E.  B May  18,1875. 

178,375.  McEoberts,  J June  6, 1876. 

181,844.  Hitchcock,  J.  0 Sept.  6, 1876. 

188.503.  Davis,  S. M Marcli20, 1877. 

194^.  Lasater,  J.  M Ang.  14,1877. 

198,894.  McBryde,D.S Jan.  1,1878. 

201.504.  Davis,  G Mardi  19, 1878. 

^)2,818.  Hesse,0.  '. April  23,1878. 

202,962.  Eobertson,  S.  K  and  E.  A April  30, 1878. 

204,168.  Roney,  R.  J May  28, 1878. 

204,538.  Clark  and  Roberts June  4,1878. 

FISHWATS. 

57,159.  Livermore,  A Aug.  14, 1866. 

126,257.  Bre^FCT,  J.D April  30,1872. 

132,349.  Brackett,  B.  A Oct  22, 1872. 

154,216.  Brewer,  J.D Aug.  18,1874. 

206,715.  Fisher,  D Aug.  6,1878. 

208,408.  McDonald,  M Sept.  24, 1878. 

FLOATS. 

10,795.  De  Saxe,  Charies April  18,1854. 

12,060.  Hoards,  J.  W Dec.  12,  1854. 
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86,609.  TeiTdl,  J.  A Feb.  2, 1869. 

96,572.  Ingram,  J Feb.  8,1870. 

127,218.  Brown  and  Jarvls,jp May  28,1872. 

128,885.  JeweU,B July  9,1872. 

166,867.  Quinn,W.T Jnly  20,1875. 

179,490.  Sanders,  L July  4,1876. 

186,232.  Davis,  D.  W.  and  S.  H Jan.  16, 1877. 

188,765.  Eedfleld,P.S March 27, 1877. 

HARPOONS  AND  SPEARS. 

7,700.  Warner  and  Gaylord Oct  8, 1850. 

16,014.  Horton,  E.*. Kov.  4,1866. 

20,343.  Garl,  J May  25^  1868. 

35,476.  Eoy8,ThomasW June  3, 1862. 

144,110.  Knapp,  J.  W Oct.  28,1873. 

168,335.  Jincks,  M Oct.  6, 1875. 

172,312.  Hedges,  S.  P Jan.  18, 1876. 

206,694.  Taylor,  W Aug.  6,1878. 

NETS  AND  SEINES. 

Evairts,  Eu88 March  21, 1838. 

Hale,B.W June     4,1838. 

Tracy,  Cyrus ....Sept.   19, 1838. 

Cool^  H March  17, 1843. 

Downs,  John AprU  26, 1843. 

Carr,  Shannon,  and  Carr Sept.   14, 1844. 

10,794.  DeSaxe,  Charles April  18,1854. 

20,125.  Hall,  Thomas April  27,1858. 

20,725.  Merritt,jr.,B June    29,1858. 

34,887.  Goodwin,F April    8,  1862. 

39,676.  Eandolph,  W Aug.    25,1803. 

55,635.  Field,  E.A '..., June   19,1866. 

56,917.  Ferl  and  Larkins Aug.     7, 1866. 

59,429.  Maxwell,  William Nov.      6,1866. 

62,481.  Crossman,  C.  0 Feb.    26, 1867. 

76,284.  Wills,  Daniel March  31, 18G8. 

76,387.  Bell,  Thomas ., April     7, 18G8. 

80,274.  Collines,  John July    28, 1868. 

82,490.  Cartwright,T Sept.    29,1868. 

82,913.  Allen,  George  D Oct.     13,1868. 

83,429.  Wilcox,  W.S Oct.     27,1868. 

83,493.  Harper,  S Oct.     27,1868. 

87,740.  Werdmiiller,  F.  A March  9, 1869. 

99,713.  Sabins,P.G Feb.      8,1870. 

113,572.  Eyder,jr.,  B April  11,1871. 

113,817.  Tieman,  P.  E April  18,1871. 
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117,057.  Alexander,  L.  H Aug.  15,1871. 

120,974.  Jeffeiy,» Iffov.  14,1871. 

124,633.  Smth,  Henry Marchl2, 1872. 

137,930.  Ketcham,  0.  E April  15,1873. 

144,888.  Campbell,  J.O Nov.  25,1873. 

155,140.  Brewster,0 Sept  22,1874. 

107,189.  Kason,O.F Aug.  31,1875. 

194,434.  Howes,  S.  B Aug.  21,1877. 

197,313.  Bates,  L Nov.  20,1877. 

OYSTEB  CULTXJEE. 

127,003.  Lyford,B.F June  11,  1872. 

130,631.  Frazier,  E.  H Aug.  20,1872. 

149,921.  Cook,  O AprQ  21,1874. 

PISCICULTTJBE. 

68,871.  Greeu,  8 Sept.  17,1867. 

72,177.  Drexler,C Dec.  17,1807. 

78,952.  Furman,W.H June  16, 1868. 

80,775.  Smith,  A.  J Aug.  4,1868. 

105,176.  Collins,  A.S ; July  12,1870. 

116,112.  Stone,  L June  20,1871. 

116,995.  Sabin,  B.  E July  11,1871. 

136,834.  Holtou,  M.  G March  18, 1873. 

148,035.  Clark,  K.W March  3,1874. 

149,198.  Clark,  N.W March  31, 1874. 

151,086.  Bryan,  O.N May  19,1874. 

160,002.  Bond,  A Feb.  23, 1875. 

166,413.  Both,  J Aug.  3,1875. 

173,262.  Brackett,  E.  A Feb.  8, 1870. 

180,085.  Wilmot,  S July  18, 1876. 

199,527.  Ferguson,  T.B Jan.  22,1878. 

207,333.  Wright,LH Aug.  10,1878. 

nSELS. 

Tiffany,  A May  26, 1838. 

15,466.  BaUey,  J.  A Aug.  5, 1856. 

16,626.  Deacon,  Edward Feb.  10, 1857. 

24,987.  BiUinghurst,  William Aug.  9,1859. 

27,305.  Pahner,  M.  S Feb.  2S,  1860. 

41,494.  Dougherty,  A Feb.  0,1864. 

43,460.  Van  Gieson,  W.  H July  5,1864. 

43,485.  Elli8,D July  12,1864. 

43,546.  Cununings,  Thomas  W July  12, 1864. 

^,663.  Stuart,  W.M Aug.  29,1865. 

55,653.  Hatch,  A June  19,1866. 

56,937.  Hartill,  A.  B Aug.  7,1866. 
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71,344.  Von  Hofe,  Julius Kov.    26, 1867. 

78,546.  Stacy,  E.  P June      2, 1868. 

82,377.  Bradley,  W.  H Sept.    22, 1868. 

83,740.  Stetson,  John Kov.      3, 1868. 

87,188.  Xavier,  Francis . . . : Feb.     23, 1869. 

88,026.  Foster,  C.  S.  H March  23, 1869. 

95,839.  Eoss,  J.  J Oct.     12, 1869. 

96,652.  AItmaeir,P.  A Kov.      9,1869. 

103,668.  Sheldon,  Qt.Or May     31, 1870. 

112,326.  Decker,  E.  L March  7, 1871. 

121,020.  Terry,  S.  B Nov.    14, 1871. 

128,137.  Fowler,  A.  H June    18, 1872. 

134,917.  Mooney,  G Jan.     14, 1873. 

135,283.  Noe,  0.  L Jan.   *  28, 1873. 

147,414.  McCord,  C.  W Feb.     10, 1874. 

150,883.  Orvis,  C.  F May     12, 1874. 

161,314.  Winans  and  Whistler March  23, 1875. 

162,845.  McDonald,  A.  L May      4,  1875. 

166,241.  Winslow,  H Aug.      3, 1875. 

175,227.  Winans  and  Whistler March  21, 1876. 

177,544.  Noe,C.L May     16,  1876. 

191,813.  Philbrook,  F.  J June    12,1877. 

195,578.  Copeland,  G.  T Sept.    25,  1877. 

BOBS. 

10,795.  De  Saxe,  Charles April  18, 1854. 

20,309.  Underwood  and  Bargis May  18,  1858. 

25,693.  Pritchard,  Henry Oct.  4,  1859. 

35,339.  Von  Hofe,  JuUus May  20, 1862. 

58,833.  Isaacs,  E.  N Oct.  16, 1866. 

72,667.  Montrose,  J.  H Dec.  24, 1867. 

100,895.  Hubbard,  W.  J March  15,  1870. 

119,251.  Tout,  Thomas Sept.  26,  1871. 

137,015.  McHarg,  J.B March  18, 1873. 

140,656.  Smith,  W.M July  8,  1873. 

142,126.  Senieur,  F Aug.  26,  1873. 

154,141.  Hill,B Aug.  18,1874. 

164,828.  Graves,  J.  L June  22,  1875. 

169,181.  Leonard,  H.L Oct.  26,  1875. 

170,188.  PeiTy,0 Is^ov.  23,  1875. 

173,534.  Endicott,F Feb.  15,  1876. 

198,879.  Fisher,  0.  E Jan.  1,  1878. 

206,264.  J.  A.  Eobertson July  23,  1878. 

207,665.  Leonard,  H.  L Sept.  3,  1878. 

208,500.  Yan  Altena,  H Oct.  1,  1878. 
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SINKERS. 

14^537.  Smith,  William April     1,1856. 

39,192.  Woodbury,  William July      7,1863. 

46,453.  Decker,  E.F Feb.    21,1865. 

56,857.  Martm,  J.  R July    31, 1866. 

58,211.  BumLam,  L.  A Sept.  25, 1866. 

61,625.  Martin,  J.  E Jan.     29, 1867. 

71,879.  HUtz,  Martin Dec.    10,1867. 

77,628.  Lothrop,L.D May      5,1868. 

77,774  Smith,  William  H May    12,1868. 

83,68L  Albee,  S TSov.     3,1868. 

84,885.  Leach  and  Hutcliins Dec.    15, 1868. 

86,786.  Tellgmann,  F Feb.      9,1869. 

9^.  Osgood,  RT Aug.     3,1869. 

118,772.  Camp,  H Sept.     5,1871. 

155,266.  Sprague,  H.L Sept   22,1874. 

107,687.  Pitcher,  E Sept.   14,  1875. 

175,049.  Dixon,  G.W April  11,  1876. 

182,428.  Forbes,jr.,  J Sept.   19,  1876. 

FISH,  PEESEEVATIOir  OF.— lOHTHYOCOLLA. 

FOOD.— PRESERVATION  OF  FISH. 


7,895.  We«tacott,  E.  G Jan.  7 

15,452.  Wright,  J July  29j 

26,427.  Gross,  M Dec.  13. 

31,736.  Piper,E Marchm 

44,340.  EecTes,  J.F Sept  20, 

45,765.  Staunton,  J.  G Jan.  3, 

48,723.  Eobinson,  B July  11 

50,833.  Gihnore,  E.T Kov.  20j 

66,616.  Xoble,B.G July  9 

66,732.  S^oble,B.G July  16 

70,435.  Heron,  G.H Kov.  5. 

74,378.  Kellogg,  T.D Feb.  II 

80,775.  Smidth,  A.  J Aug.  4, 

81,987.  Cutler,  W.D Sept  8^ 

83,533.  Nunan,P Oct  27 

83,836.  Cutler, W.D Nov.  lOj 

84,801.  CroweU,E Dec.  a 

84,855.  Bumham,E.E Dec.  15^ 

85,913.  Davis,  William Jan.  19 

86,040.  Sim,  Thomas Jan.  19 

87,986.  Stephens,  B.F March  16 

88,064.  Kickerson,  J March  23! 

00,334.  Atwood,jr.,  J T May  25, 


1851. 
1866. 
1859. 
1861. 
1864. 
1865. 
1865. 
1866. 
1867. 
1867. 
1867. 
1868. 
1868. 
1868. 
1868. 
1868. 
1868. 
1868. 
1869. 
1869. 
1869. 
1869. 
1809. 
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90,944.  Havard,  C,  and  Hannony,  K  X June     8, 18G9. 

93,183.  Dotch,  J.  B Aug.      3,  1^69. 

95,179.  Adams,  E.  A Sept.    28, 1869. 

96^88.  Thorp,  G.T Oct.     26,1869. 

97,145.  Adams,  E.  A Nov.    23,1869. 

1(»,983.  Dotch, J.B Nov.      8, 1870. 

109,820.  HoweU,D.  Y Dec.      6, 1870. 

112,129.  Davis  and  Davis Feb.    28,1871. 

113,395.  Brown,  M.W April     4,  1871. 

125,102.  Vazquez  and  Eosenberg March  26, 1872. 

127,115.  Stanley,I.L May     21, 1872. 

128,320.  Mosquera,  B June    25, 1872. 

131,820.  Henley,  T.F Oct.      1,1872. 

132.316.  Pharo,  E.  A Oct.     15,1872. 

135,113.  Goodman,  jr.,  S.  A Jan.     21 ,  1873. 

143,386.  Sharp,  William Sept.   30,1873. 

148.317.  Mimer,G.A March  10, 1874. 

149,256.  Shriver,A.K. March 31, 1874. 

150,183.  Osbom,  G.  K. April  28,1874. 

152,181.  Shriver,A.K June    16,1874. 

161,596.  Da^is  and  Davis..... , April     6,1875. 

162,119.  Tait,  A.  H April  13,1875. 

171,662.  Goodale,  S.  L Jan.       4, 187G. 

178,916.  Dunbar,  G.  W.,  G.  H.,  and  P.  B June    20;  1876. 

181,549.  Andrews,  O Aug.    29, 1870. 

186,204.  Goodale,  S.  L Jan.     16, 1877. 

187,122.  Gauthier,  C.  W Feb.      6,1877. 

201,834.  Rich,S • March  26, 1878. 

204,647.  Woodruff,  Lyman June      4,1878. 

204,966.  Griffln,S.W June    18,1878. 

205,830.  Bliss,  Samuel July      9, 1878. 

ICHTHYOCOLLA,  ETC. 

Waldron March   4, 1812. 

Hall March23, 1822. 

Hastings Aug.    14,  1822. 

Norwood  etal Jan.     21,  1834. 

5,978.  Eowe Dec.     19,1848. 

53,636.  Lewis  and  Stanwood April     3,  1866. 

78,016.  Eobinson May     19,  1868. 

106,212.  Eowe Aug.      9,1870. 

134,690.  Manning Jan.       7, 1873. 

148,317.  Mtiller March  10, 1874. 

149,165.  Stanwood March 31,  1874. 

177,764.  Stanwood May     23,  1876. 
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ENGUSH   PATENTS  RELATING  TO   FISH  jftiND   FISHERIES.        11 

ENGLISH  PATENTS. 
FISHING. 

iK^Hdhg  Decoying,  Floats,  Fishways,  Fish-trafb,  HarpooXs  and  Spears,  Hooks, 
Kits,  Oyster  Culture,  Pisciculturb,  Paralyzing  by  Electricity,  Reels,. 
fioDS,  Tackukg,  Sinkers. 

DECOYE^O. 

Grent No.     59  of  1G32. 

Wflliains  and  Marwood No.   205  of  1692. 

De  Chabannes No.  i582  of  1821. 

Coffin: No.  4815  of  1823. 

Fanshawe No.  2580  of  1862. 

lododus. No.  1761  of  18G3. 

FLOATS. 

Fearn No.  2003  of  1859. 

PISH-TEAPS. 

Allen .No.    150  of  1860. 

Stevens No.  1120  of  1860. 

Damm No.  3548  of  1867. 

Leheup No.  1426  of  1868. 

Engholm No.  1276  of  1869. 

Leach No.   368  of  1873. 

Lcaeh No.  1281  of  1873. 

Lake,W.  K No.  4043  of  1876. 

FISHWAYS. 
Phymoni No.    974  of  1858. 

HARPOONS  AND  SPEARS.' 

Bayles No.  1367  of  1783. 

Congreve  and  Colqtdioun No.  4563  of  1821. 

Lance No.  8541  of  1840. 

Ackerman No.  10914  of  1845. 

Bechten ^ No.  125  of  1856. 

Tindall No.  1110  of  1857. 

Boys No.  2301  of  1857. 

Roys No.  2340  of  1857. 

Walker No.  450  of  1861. 

Boys  and  Lilliendalil No.  650  of  1865. 

Welch No.  3312  of  1867. 

FISH-HOOKS. 

Andrews,  John No.    1719  of  1789. 

Bdl,  William No.   2063  of  1795. 
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Poole,  Moses Ko.  11520  of  1847. 

Bainbridge,  A.  F No,     533  of  1852. 

Huddart,G.  A Ko.     889  of  1852. 

King,  E.  J.N No.    2902  of  1853. 

Box,  William  H No.     923  of  1857. 

Newton,  William  E No.    1135  of  1859. 

Hackett,  WiUiam  A No.     428of  1865. 

Bay  lis,  Charles No.    3177  of  1805. 

Waraer,  Jos No.     413  of  1806. 

Gedge No.     150  of  1867. 

Welch No.    1705  of  1867. 

Morrall,  A No.    2714  of  1867. 

NETS. 

Stuart  and  Stuart No.  1872  of  1859. 

Henry No.  3099  of  1860. 

James No.    492  of  1861. 

Hector No.  1871  of  1863. 

Hum  and  Hurn No.  3334  of  1865. 

Bryson No.    193  of  1860. 

Mack : No.  2008  of  1860. 

Wilkinson No.  1146  of  1867. 

Hallett No.  1331  of  1867. 

Hallett No.  1332  of  1867. 

Hallett No.  1333  of  1867. 

Johnson No.  2140  of  1867. 

Brabazon No.    323  of  1869. 

OYSTER  CULTURE. 

Ayckboum No.  2930  of  1863. 

Crofts No.  1040  of  1864. 

Bert No.  1316  of  1870. 

Michel No.  4103  of  1874. 

De  Lagillardaie No.  3506  of  1875. 

Jennings  and  Anderson No.  2470  of  1876. 

Mewbum,  J.  0 No.  1447  of  1877. 

PARALYZINa  BY  ELECTRICITY. 

Baggs X No.  2044  of  1863. 

Bennett  and  Ward No.  3228  of  1868. 

PISCICULTURE. 

Johnston,  N No.  2594  of  1854. 

REELS. 

Curr,John No.  3157  of  1808. 

Kenton No.  1956  of  1856. 
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Moore :^^o•    932  of  1862. 

Mare No.  1806  of  1868* 

Heaton Ko.    388  of  1873. 

Corbet No.  3283  of  1876. 

Corbet..   -. No.    655  of  1877. 

BOBS. 

Dawson  and  ResteU ..No.  2017  of  1853. 

BeimettjJohn No.    461  of  1857. 

Porecky,  A No.  1553  of  1858. 

Britten,  B No,  3528  of  1868. 

Moultray,  James  D No.  1648  of  1874. 

Jack,  Alexander No.  1840  of  1874. 

Holroyd,  E.  A No.  1806  of  1876. 

Astoii,  J No.  1553  of  1877. 

TACKLING. 

Cobb No.    881  of  1767. 

Hector No.    361  of  1858. 

Prere No.  1755  of  1866. 

SINKERS. 

forrin,R No.    792  of  1877. 

PRESERVATION  OF  FISH. 

FOOD.— PEESEBVATION  OF  FISH. 

Porter,  T.,  and  White,  J No.  278  of  1691. 

Cockbum,  A  No.  793  of  1763. 

Batley,  B No.  2441  of  1800. 

Batley,B No.  2465  of  1801. 

Gr«iholm,  L No.  4160  of  1817. 

Segnette,  L.  E No.  7036  of  1836. 

Bttijamin,  H.,  and  Grafton,  H No.  9240  of  1842. 

ntch,M No.  10322  of  1844. 

Fatio,  A.  M.,  and  VerdeU,  F No.  231  of  1854. 

H-OT6,  J.  L No.  70  of  1855. 

Acres,  E No.  965  of  1855. 

Cooke,  M.J No.  1320  of  1855. 

BctheU,J No.  1559  of  1856. 

Demait,  F.M No.  2223  of  1866. 

Warriner,G No.  1982  of  1866. 

Vasfieiot,  C.  F No.  2976of  1866. 

Gorges,  E.  V.  J.  L ^ • No.  14  of  1867. 

Davie8,G No.  223  of  1868. 

08ler,S No.  1198  of  1868. 

HagbeSjE.  J .-.No.  636  of  1869. 

Brooman,E.A No.  1202  of  1869. 
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Clark,  W No.  1404of  1S60. 

Clark,  W No.  309  of  1861. 

Brade,  A.  G No.  576  of  1861. 

Bouvet,  J No.  2569  of  1862. 

Morgan,  John No.  713  of  1864. 

McCall  and  Sloper No.  2794  of  1864. 

NicoUjD No.  1349of  1866. 

Medlock,  H.,  and  Bailey,  W No.  1707  of  1866. 

Clark,  W No,  379  of  1867. 

Brooman,C.E No.  1200  of  1867. 

Somervell,  J No.  105  of  1868. 

Lake,  W.  E No.  3194  of  1868. 

Eichmond,  E.  H No.  1381  of  1869. 

Beanes,E No.  2345  of  1869. 

Gamgee,  J No.  60  of  1870. 

Gard,W.G No.  2096  of  1870. 

Highton,  H No.  2568  of  1870. 

Gard,W.  G .No.  3105  of  1870. 

Mariotti,L No.  3321  of  1870. 

Durand,r No.  460  of  1871. 

Henley,  T.F No.  1233  of  1871. 

Gedge,  W.  E No.  2698  of  1871. 

Vazquez  andEosenberg No>  3387  of  1871. 

De  Malortie  and  Woods No.  3803ofl872. 

Clark,  C.  8 No.  1837  of  1874. 

Herzen,  A No.  2032  of  1874. 

Honck,  J No.  3645  of  1874. 

Fryer,  C.E No.  3652of  1874. 

Fryer,  C.E No.  3653  of  1874. 

Weatherby,  C.  P.  N No.  351  of  1875. 

Melbum  and  Jackson No.  933  of  1875. 

Hyatt,T No.  2307  of  1875. 

Erniatinger,  J.  H No.  3073  of  1875. 

Brewer,  E.  G No.  3120  of  1875. 

Jensen,  P No.  3729  of  1875. 

Brewer No.  160  of  1876. 

Jenson No.  1492  of  1876. 

Knott No.  1920  of  1876. 

Knott No.  2064  of  1876. 

Pols ...'. No.  2432of  1876. 

Newton No.  2479  of  1876. 

Grier No.  3107  of  1876. 

Knott No.  4446  of  1876. 

McKay No.  4605  of  1876. 

Tongue No.  4612  of  1876. 

Harvey. -. No.  4624  of  1876. 

Eadcliffe No.  4920  of  1876. 
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AMERICAN  PATENTS. 
MANUEES,  FISH. 

12,480.  Demolou  and  Tliunieysseu March  6, 1865. 

26,548.  HaU,  W.  D Dec.    20,1859. 

33,706.  Hyde,  J.  B , IfTov.    12,  1861. 

43,639.  Glover,  W.H.H July    26,  1864. 

46,847.  HaU,  W.  D March  14,  1865. 

88,223.  Smith,  A March  23,  1860. 

97,939.  Lugo,0 Dec.     14,1869. 

99,251.  Smith,  A Jan.     25,  1870. 

99,452.  Lngo,0 Feb.       1,  1870. 

99,673.  Hooper,  Hooper  and  Lugo Feb.      S,  1870. 

99,896.  Hooper,  W.  J.  and  T Feb.     15,1870. 

3^840.  Lugo,  O Feb.     15,1870. 

99,924.  Lugo,  O Feb.     15,1870. 

102,689.  TiUgo,  O May      3,1870. 

104,327.  Lugo,  O June    14,1870. 

112,663.  Taylor,  T March  14,187L 

125,939.  Deering,  J.  M April  23,1872. 

152,921.  Shepard,S.  D ....July     14,1874. 

208,224.  CrowelU  A.  F , Sept.   24,1878. 

ENGLISH  PATENTS. 

MANURES,  FISH. 

Evans,  J No.  10806  of  1845. 

Barker,  B No.  11924  of  1847. 

MitcheU,  B No.  12023  of  1848. 

BetheU,  J No.  12250  of  1848. 

Brooman,R.  A No.  14255  of  1851. 

Elliot^  G No.      546  of  1853. 

CMshohn,  J No.    1375  of  1853. 

Oxland,R No.    2027  of  1853. 

White,  William No.    2181  of  1854. 

Bachelard  and  Harvey ....No.     648  of  1855. 

GiU and  Sheridan No.      744of  1855. 

Thenmlde,F.  A No.    1079  of  1855. 

Manning,  J.  A No.    1579  of  1856. 

Osier,  S No.    1198  of  1858. 

JervelI,J. No.     684  of  186L 

Dewar,  J No.    1351  of  1868. 
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MiUward,  J No.  3775  of  1868. 

Hamilton,  E.O No.  2114  of  1873. 

Eawson,  Sillar,  Slater  &  Wilson No.  2662  of  1873. 

Crookes,  W No.  2790  of  1873. 

Metcalteand  Massingham No.  3329  of  1873. 

Wise No.  417Gof  1874. 

Firman No.  2380  of  1876. 

CANADIAN  PATENTS. 
FISHING. 

Including  Fisu-Traps,  Fish  ways,   Fish-Hooks,  Harpooxs,  Nets,  Pisciculture. 

FISH-TRAPS. 
Cottingham No.  2621  of  1873. 

FISHWAYS. 

Brewer No.  2386  of  1873. 

Brewer No.  4720  of  1875. 

FISH-HOOKS. 

Harper  and  Smith No.  2110  of  1873. 

Skinner No.  3067  of  1874. 

Smith  ctal No.  6606  of  1876. 

HARPOONS. 

Pelletier No.  2383  of  1873. 

NETS. 

Morin,  M No.     53  of  1840. 

Morin,  M No.     84  of  1845. 

Lemoine,  L No.    113  of  1847. 

PISCICULTURE.  . 

Holton  and  Green No.  2220  of  1873. 

Clark No.  4927  of  1876. 

Wilmot No.  6054  of  1876. 
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n-ABSTRACT  OF  PATENTS  ISSUED  IN  GREAT  BRITAIN  UP  TO 
THE  YEAR  1878,  HAVING  REFERENCE  TO  THE  PURSUIT,  CAP- 
TURE, AND  UTILIZATION  OF  THE  PRODUCTS  OF  THE  FISHER- 
IES. 


By  B.  G.  Dyrenforth,  M.  D., 
Examinevy  United  States  Patent  Office. 


DECOYINO  PISH. 

Ko.  59  of  1632. — Gbent. — ^Provides  the  net,  spear,  or  hook  with  a 
lookiDg-glass  to  lore  the  fish.    ProTisional.    No  drawing. 

No.  295  of  1692.— Williams  and  Maewood.— Fish  lured  by  means 
of  lights  bnming  upon  or  under  the  water.    Provisional.    No  drawing. 

No.  4582  of  1821.— De  CnABA:siKE&.—Attraeiing  and  catching  fish. — 
Lamp  under  water  haTing  one  or  m6re  communications  with  the  atmos- 
phere to  feed  the  flame  and  allow  the  smoke  to  escape ;  mirrors  connected 
with  traps  or  nets  to  lure  the  fish ;  living  fish  surrounded  by  glass  or 
other  protection  in  or  about  the  nets,  further  to  lure.    Drawing,  Plate  L 

No.  4815  of  1823.— Coffin.— OateAtVi^^A.— Bait  tossed  overboard  to 
bring  schools  of  mackerel  about  the  vessel ;  hooks  are  then  used  weighted 
by  brightened  lead.    Drawing,  Plate  VUI. 

No.  2580  of  1862.— Fanshawe.— For  decoying  or  for  seeing  when  a 
soffident  number  of  fish  have  been  collected  in  a  net,  employs  a  station- 
ary or  movable  submerged  electric  or  other  light;  phosphorized  oil,  or 
other  luminous  fluid  ]  or  submerged  reflectors  reflecting  light  from  above. 

A  globe  of  plain  or  colored  glass,  covered  by  strong  wire  net,  contains 
the  hght  and  is  supplied  with  air  by  flexible  tubing ;  or  a  lantern  is  em- 
ployed, constructed  with  a  double  roof  that,  the  air  therein  becoming 
rarified  by  the  heat,  a  current  may  be  produced  and  the  lantern  rendered 
fldf-supplying  with  air. 

The  illuminating  apparatus  is  lowered  through  a  well  near  the  center 
of  the  boat ;  or  lights  are  Bustained  by  buoyd  around  the  vessel. 

"When  lines  are  used  for  cod,  salmon,  and  other  fishing,  places  a  small 
wire-protected  glass  globe  filled  with  a  luminous  fluid  near  the  bait,  on 
a  horizontal  line,  and  supplies  air  for  combustion  through  a  flexible  tube. 
Drawing,  Plate  n. 

'So.  1751  of  1863.— Jodocius.— Ordinary  electric  light  to  lure  the  flsk 
into  a  cage  or  net.    Drawing,  Plate  m. 
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FLOATS. 

No.  2003  of  1859.— Fearn.— A  double-cone  buoy  fonned  of  staves  is 
made  air  and  water  tight  by  means  of  tongues  and  grooves.  The  heads 
are  provided  with  stays  to  prevent  bulging  or  collapse,  and  have  a 
bracket  for  attaching  the  rope.    Drawing,  Plate  I. 

FISH  TRAPS. 

No.  150  of  I860.— Allen.— Baif-can.— For  a  bait-can  which  shall 
occupy  less  space  when  out  of  use,  provides  a  flexible  bag  open  at  the 
top,  where  the  edges  are  connected  to  a  metal  ring  serving  as  a  flange  to 
a  metal  covering-plate.  In  the  center  of  this  plate  is  an  opening  provid- 
ed with  a  perforated  lid,  and  the  plate  has  a  handle  capable  of  being 
turned  down.  The  metal  top  is  connected  by  jointed  uprights  to  a  shal- 
low metal  pan,  which  forms  a  bottom  for  the  can.  The  sides  being  flexi- 
ble, the  uprights  being  jointed  in  the  colter  and  the  pan  at  the  bottom 
being  larger  than  the  topplate  and  ring,  the  can  may  be  folded  when 
not  in  use.  Small  sleeves  slip  over  the  joints  and  keep  uprights  straight 
when  the  can  is  in  use.    Provisional.    2^o  Drawing. 

No.  1120  of  1860. — Stbyenb.— Keeping  fish  alive. — Supplies  oxygen  to 
the  water  either  by  injecting  air  into  it  or  by  throwing  the  water  upwards 
into  the  air.  Uses  a  box  having  a  false  bottom,  in  which  a  number  of 
small  holes  are  pierced.  Air  is  supplied  by  means  of  a  bellows.  The 
water  may  be  raised  into  the  air  by  endless  chains  and  buckets  or  by 
paddle-wheels.    No  drawing. 

No.  3548  of  1867. — ^Damm.— JY«fc-*a«*. — Supplies  air  to  the  water  in 
the  vessel  containing  the  fish.  A  is  the  tank,  having  a  pipe  leading 
from  the  pump  0,  fitted  with  a  piston-rod,  handle,  E,  and  a  toothed 
sector,  G,  whereby  reciprocating  motion  may  be  imparted  to  the  puncip 
astd  the  water  foreed  through  pipes  H  and  I.  The  pipe  I  and  head  t  are 
fitted  with  short  pipes,  a,  oi>en  to  the  atmosphere  to  force  the  water  to 
tiie  external  air.  As  the  stream  enters  the  tank  it  impinges  against  a 
disc  to  prevent  undue  disturbance  of  the  watOT  therein.  Drawing^ 
Plate  IV. 

No.  1425  of  1868.— LEHEUP.—-Pw^ftoire«.— Employs  wooden  screws 
to  secure  the  parts  together,  or  a  pin  having  at  <^e  ^id  an  eye  or  hole 
to  receive  a  pin  or  bolt;  or  employs  a  pin  with  a  T-shaped  head,  the 
shank  being  clinched  or  riveted;  or  employs  an  L^shaped  pin  or  bolt. 
No  drawing. 

No.  1276  of  1869.— EyoKOuyL.— Retaining  caught  fi^h  in  I^^^.— The  water 
drawn  from  the  cistern  or  tank  is  forced  through  pipes  provided  with  air- 
induction  nozzles  down  into  the  cistern  again.  An  air^pun^  may  l>e 
used.    Provisional.    No  drawing. 
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Ifa  368  <rf  1873.— Leaoh.— 4}>para^  /or  hauling  in  nets.— To  facilitate 
the  labor  of  haulmg  in  great  lengths  of  rope,  netting  &c.;  tbe  boats  are 
prorided  with  auxiliary  removable  screw-propellers,  driven  by  a  steam- 
engine,  whicli  mskj  also  pump  air  or  water  into  the  fish- well.  The  water 
in  tiie  wen  ooommnicates  with  the  water  outside  of  the  boat,  so  that 
wkea  ih%  latter  is  in  motion  a  corrent  is  established.  The  lines  are 
eoiled  around  a  barrel,  which  is  rotated  by  the  engine.  The  capstan  is 
noBnted  on  the  same  shaft  with  the  barrel,  and  both  are  connected  to 
the  shaft  at  will  by  a  double-acting  clntch.  On  the  lower  end  of  the 
spindle  which  carries  and  actuates  the  barrel  and  capstan  is  mounted  a 
huge  bevel-wheel,  driven  by  bevel  pinion  mounted  on  a  horizontal 
shaft  connected  with  the  engine  crank-shaft.  The  bevel  pinion  is  capa- 
Ue  of  motion  endwise  on  the  shaft,  so  that  it  may  be  thrown  out  of  gear 
with  the  large  bevel-wheel.  The  other  end  is  provided  with  a  clutch- 
coopling,  so  that  the  propdler  shaft  may  be  driven  when  required.  The 
bauel  is  provided  with  a  traveling  guide  to  lay  the  rope  evenly  when 
wound  thereon.  The  guide  is  provided  with  grooved  puUeys  mounted 
<m  a  vertical  double-screw  shaft,  which  is  driven  at  a  varying  speed, 
regulated  by  the  coiling-barrel,  by  means  of  chain  and  pulley  on  the 
lower  end  of  the  haulingbarrel.    No  drawing. 

Ko.  1281  of  1873.— Leach.— l^*iw^.— Upper  part  of  the  boiler  pro- 
jects through  the  deck  and  is  provided  around  its  upper  edge  with  a 
ciroalar  rail  or  guide  which  supports  the  barrel  of  the  capstan,  whioli^ 
latter  forms  a  cap  for  the  boiler,  and  is  provided  with  anti-friction  wheels 
whidi  run  on  the  circular  rail  or  guide  on  the  top  of  the  boiler.  To  the 
lower  edge  of  the  cai>stan  ban*el  is  adapted  a  horizontal  guide- wheel,  with 
a  V-shaped  edge,  which  runs  against  V-shaped  guide-wheels  mounted  in 
bearings  secured  to  the  deck.  The  capstan  barrel  also  carries  a  large 
toothed  wheel  which  is  driven  by  a  pinion  on  the  upper  end  of  the  ver- 
tical shaft  mounted  in  bearings  attached  to  the  side  of  the  boiler.  The 
large  toothed  wheel  and  large  horizontal  guide- wheel  are  attached  to  a 
band-break-ecmnection  to  the  capstan.    No  drawiug. 

No.  4043  of  1S76.—JjXKB.— Apparatus  for  catching  fish.— A  sliding 
diauk  or  bar  terminates  in  a  disc,  in  the  center  of  which  is  pivoted  a 
latch.  Hooks  are  secured  to  the  lower  ring  of  a  crown  and  pass  through 
oi^enings  in  the  said  disc.  The  crown  is  composed  of  a  ring,  disc,  and 
connecting  ribs,  this  disc  having  an  oblong  slot  for  the  passage  of 
the  shank.  A  spiral  spring  surrounds  the  shank,  and  has  a  tendency 
to  posh  the  flrstnuned  disc  in  the  direction  of  the  points  of  the  hooks 
and  canse  the  latter  to  close.  A  bar  or  dog  is  fitstened  to  the  ep^wn 
disc,  and  is  provided  with  a  lip  which  engages  with  the  short  end  of  the 
tetoh  when  the  device  is  <^set.^ 

ISke  bail'holder  terminates  in  a  hooked  end,  being  pivoted  at  its  oppio- 
ile  fflrtiemily  to  the  first-named  disc.  This  holder  is  beat  to  ft>r^  an 
iDgfe  so  as  to  engage  with  the  latch. 
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To  set  the  trap,  compress  the  spring  by  bringing  the  disc  and  ring 
towards  each  other  until  the  lip  passes  over  the  lower  end  of  the  latcL 
The  other  extremity  of  the  latch  rests  in  the  angle  of  the  bait-holder. 
As  soon  as  a  flsh  displaces  the  holder  by  taking  the  bait,  the  latch  is 
liberated  fh>m  engagement  with  the  lip  of  the  dog,  and  the  spring 
causes  the  disc  and  ring  to  move  apart,  bringing  the  points  of  the  hooks 
together  firmly  securing  the  flsh,  which,  in  most  instances,  will  be 
instantly  killed.  A  ring  is  provided  to  which  the  line  may  be  fastened* 
No  drawing. 

FISHWAYS. 

Ko.  974  of  1S5S.—1Pkyuo^(1.— Apparatus  for  Catching  Fish.— A  trench 
cased  with  brick,  wood,  or  stone,  provided  with  a  cover. 

Operation:  Raises  the  cover  by  means  of  cross-bars  a  few  inches  to 
allow  the  water  and  fish  to  pass  in,  when  the  fish  will  secrete  themselves 
within  the  trench.  When  necessary,  pla<;es  bait  in  the  trench  to  allare 
or  decoy  the  fish.  Also,  places  along  the  sides  of  the  trench,  against  the 
apertures,  a  lattice  of  wire  so  hung  as  to  rise  or  fall  and  close  the  aper- 
ture against  egress  of  the  fish.    No  drawing. 

HARPOONS. 

No.  1367  of  17831— Bayles. — "A  triangular  instrument  which,  when 
struck,  pushed,  or  thrown,  and  falling  on  its  point  on  large  fish,  will 
penetrate,  cripple,  kill,  and  hold  such  fish;  or,  if  falling  on  its  side,  its 
withers  will  grapple  and  take  the  fish.'^    No  drawing. 

No.  4563  of  1821.— CONGREAVE  and  Colquhoun.— Force  the  barbed 
instrument  into  the  fish  by  means  of  a  rocket.  Bocket  may  be  nsed 
alone,  or  before  or  behind  the  harpoon,  or  to  carry  a  line,  or  a  shell 
which,  bursting  within  the  body  of  the  whale,  will  kill  it,  and  may  besidea 
fill  it  with  gas  and  prevent  its  sinking.    No  drawing. 

No.  8541  of  1840.— Lance.— The  rod  is  provided  with  a  screw-thread 
running  its  entire  length  and  working  into  a  ferule  in  the  head  of  the 
harpoon;  to  the  reverse  end  is  attached  a  fly,  which  forces  the  harpoon 
into  the  fish  as  he  moves  forward.  Attached  to  the  harpoon  is  a  baoy, 
to  assist  in  impeding  the  fish's  progress. 

Figure  4  is  a  varied  form  of  the  instrument,  made  with  triangular- 
butting  edges  toward  the  point,  and  furnished  at  its  base  with  barbs 
which  turn  on  pivots.    Drawing,  Plate  V. 

No.  126  of  1856.— Eeohten.— The  barb  of  the  harpoon  is  made  in 
one  piece,  turns  on  a  center  at  the  end  of  the  shaft,  and  is  retained  by 
A  P%9  so  that  when  the  barb  enters  the  flsh  the  peg  will  be  broken  and 
the  barb  wiU  place  itself  at  right  angles  to  the  shaft.  The  shaft  consists 
of  two  bars  welded  together;  the  head  is  made  tubular  a  short  distance, 
and  a  hole  extends  transversely  through  it.  The  harpoon  is  shot  froxn. 
a  gun.    Drawing,  Plate  n. 
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So.  1110  of  1857.— TcNDALL.— To  obtain  precision  in  firing,  nion-liability 
to  derangement,  to  hold  the  fish  in  whatever  position  the  harpoon  is 
lodged,  and  to  increase  the  efSciency : 

The  mnzzle  of  the  gun  is  of  smaller  diameter  than  the  rest  of  the  barrdi 
for  fitting  on  a  collar  contained  in  the  center  of  the  harpoon-head  when 
file  harpoon  is  to  be  discharged.  Collar  has  on  each  side  a  short  barbed 
harpoon-piece,  with  the  barbed  ends  turned  backwards.  Line  attached 
to  harpoon-pieces  by  means  of  a  thimble  connecting  it  with  a  shackle, 
jointed  to  the  harpoon-pieces.  Gun  loaded  with  a  long  cylindso-conoidal 
odssQe,  a  short  piece  of  the  after  end  of  which  is  made  to  fit  the  bore  of 
the  gan,  whilst  the  rest  is  of  a  reduced  diameter,  terminating  in  a  cone 
or  point.  Mouth  of  harpoon  collar  fits  exactly  to  smaller  forward  por- 
tion of  the  cylindrical  ball,  and  is  turned  out  internally  to  fit  to  tbe  angle 
fonning  the  connection  between  the  larger  and  smaller  diameters  of 
the  balL  Ball  in  barrel  close  up  to  powder  of  charge,  and  collar  with 
its  duplex  harpoon  being  placed  upon  the  muzzle,  it  follows  that  when 
the  weapon  is  discharged  the  ball  enters  the  collar,  but  being  caught 
therein  at  the  part  behind  exactly  fitting  the  bore,  it  carries  away  the 
duplex  harpoon  and  the  line  with  it.  Ball  and  hari)oon  thus  enter  the 
fish  together. 

With  duplex  harpoon  just  described  may  use  an  expanding  harpoon 
or  harpoon- shot,  the  two  harpoon  pieces  or  arms  which  it  carries  being 
folded  down  and  retained  by  the  barrel  of  the  gun.  A  spring  throws 
them  out  when  the  harpoon  is  discharged,  and  pull  of  the  fish  expands 
tiiem  fully.  Arms  of  this  harpoon  aie  at  right  angles  to  those  of  the 
main  haipoon.  The  expanding  harpoon  has  studs  to  guide  it  and  seenie 
the  correct  relative  i>osition  of  the  two  sets  of  harpoon  arms. 

In  another  form,  shown  in  figure  6,  the  head  is  of  the  common  form| 
hot  fitted  with  a  solid  cylindrical  shank  passed  through  a  cross-piece 
idiich  fits  upon  the  muzzle  of  the  gun  at  a  distance  to  allow  the  escape 
ot  ttie  compressed  air  when  the  gun  is  fired.  To  this  cross-piece  is  at- 
tached the  shackle  for  connection  with  the  line  and  rings.  The  after 
end  of  the  harpoon  shank  has  a  stud  or  collar  piece,  and  when  the  gun 
is  fired  this  stud  or  collar  piece  strikes  against  the  arm  through  which 
the  shank  is  passed,  thus  carrying  the  line  along  with  it.  Drawing, 
Plate  VI. 

2^0,  2301  of  1857. — RoYS. — Eocket  with  an  explosive  charge  in  its 
head  is  attached  to  a  feathered  shaft  proyided  with  barbs.  The  rope  or 
diain  is  attached  near  the  rocket-head  and  is  also  provided  with  barbs. 
Drawing,  Plate  VII. 

1^0. 2340  of  1857. — ^BoYS.— A  small  tube  has  barbs  projecting  from 
the  sides,  and  to  these  a  bridle  is  attached,  which  is  connected  to  a  cord 
or  chain,  and  ui>on  this  a  cross-bar  is  fixed  to  prevent  the  shell  passing 
Aioagh  or  entering  too  far  into  the  fish.    "So  drawing. 
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TSo.  450  Of  1861.— Walker.— The  harpoon  has  jointed  barbs  at  its 
point  and  a  case  containing  the  explosive  charge.  The  opposite  end  is 
formed  in  the  shape  of  a  hook  and  is  provided  with  a  spring  catch  to 
Secnre  the  link  and  line.    Drawing,  Plate  m. 

No.  550  of  1865.— Roy  and  Lilliendahl.— The  spear  is  provided  wifli 
Jointed  barbed  arms  which  open  outwardly.    Drawing,  Plate  n. 

No.  3312  of  1868.— Welch.— To  the  head  of  the  shaft  are  secured  a 
Bhell,  B,  and  barbs,  0,  the  latter  hinged  upon  a  pin  and  kept  closed  by 
ftn  elastic  band.  The  shaft  is  bored  out  and  the  igniting  fuse  is  placed 
theorein.  E  is  a  wire  ring  to  which  the  line  is  attached.  In  figure  4  5 
is  a  metallic  tube  around  the  fuse.    Drawing,  Plate  III. 

HOOKS. 

Ko.  1719  of  1789 John  Andrews. — ^The  fish-hooks  are  first  formed 

of  steel  wire  in  the  usual  way  and  then  hardened,  tempered,  polished, 
and  completed. 

The  hooks,  cold,  are  placed  upon  thin  cap  paper  and  covered  with 
yeast  to  prevent  the  fire  from  penetrating  too  quickly  into  the  steel,  in- 
juring the  beard  and  fine  point ;  they  are  then  placed  upon  an  iron  plate 
ftnd  put  into  an  iron  case  and  placed  in  a  slow  fire  until  red-hot,  after 
which  they  are  removed  and  placed  in  a  tub  of  milk- warm  water  for  the 
spaee  of  one  minute,  and  finally  in  fine  emery,  where  they  are  heated 
until  dry.  The  hooks  are  then  brightened  by  agitating  them  in  a  banel 
containing  a  mixture  of  water,  castile-soap,  and  emery,  after  which  tixey 
are  again  dried  by  being  brought  in  contact  with  dry  ash  sawdust,  £ffld 
put  into  leather  bags  and  agitated  by  hand. 

In  order  to  temper  the  hooks,  hour-glass  sand  made  hot  and  the  fish- 
hooks placed  loosely  therein  are  kept  constantly  agitated,  by  which 
aieans,  also,  the  hooks  will  become  dark  blue.  The  hooks  are  then  re- 
moved, placed  in  a  leather  bag,  and  agitated,  and  afterwards  they  are 
put  up  in  steel  paper.    No  drawing. 

No.  2063  of  1796.— William  Bell.— Casts  hooks  from  steel  or  com- 
mon fusible  iron.    No  drawing. 

No.  11620  of  1847.— Moses  Poole. — ^The  hook  is  so  constructed  that 
by  the  aid  of  instruments  combined  therewith  the  holding  of  the  fish  will 
be  more  certain. 

a,  the  hook ;  by  the  retaining  instrument  which  is  attached  to  the  stem 
of  the  hook  at  c,  there  being  a  stop  at  d  to  prevent  the  hook  and  retain 
hig  instrument  from  coming  too  close  to  each  other,  eis  a  spring  whicl 
has  a  tendency  to  keep  the  hook  and  instrument  closer  together.  Th( 
spring  e  is  aflBxed  to  the  stem  of  the  hook  and  connected  to  theretainin{ 
instrument  by  means  of  the  short  link/.    In  the  retaining  instrument  i 
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aotch  is  made,  into  Tf  hich  the  end  of  the  eliding  bolt  h  enters,  neb, 
iMing  holt  being  slotted  and  attached  by  studs  to  the  stem  of  the  hook 
a.   Drawing,  Plate  IV. 

2^0.  533  of  1852.— A.  F.  BiJNBBiDaE.— JPIie^.^-^itaches  the  wings, 
fins,  &C.,  to  the  hook  by  means  of  elastic,  flexible,  and  controllable  thread; 
sach  as  Tnlcanized  robber.    Drawing,  Plate  YI. 

'So.  889  of  1862.— G.  A.  Huddart.— Artificial-fly  wings  resembling 
he  natural  wings  of  flies,  made  from  rubber,  gutta-percha,  or  analogous, 
compounds,  by  molding,  the  molds  having  lines  or  markings  corresi>ond- 
ing  to  or  in  imitation  of  the  markings  of  the  wings  of  the  natural  insect. 
Ko  drawing. 

Xo.  2902  of  1853.— E.  J.  'S.'KiNG.— Artificial  feaif.— Artificial  bait  for 
fish,  in  the  form  of  a  minnow,  made  of  brass  or  other  metal,  formed  square 
inside.  Side  hooks  are  fastened  to  the  minnow.  A  brass  block  k  fitted 
inside  the  minnow,  to  which  steel  springs  are  riv>eted,  and  hooks  which 
extend  from  the  tail  of  the  miimow  are  soldered  to  these  springs.  Ko 
drawing. 

No.  923  of  1857.— William  H.  Box.— First,  electroplates  fish-hooks; 
second,  attadies  tilie  hook  directly  to  the  swivel-box  by  means  of  a  knob 
or  pin-Uke  head,  and  not  to  an  eye,  as  usually  practiced.  Drawing, 
Plate  V. 

ISo.  1135  of  1859.— Wm.  E.  Newton.—"  Sockdologer"  fish-hook,  ren- 
dered perfect  and  sure  in  its  operation  and  less  dangerous  to  be  handled 
whfle  baiting,  by  arranging  between  the  main  hooks,  and  connected  to 
the  same  by  two  arms,  D,  D',  a  bait-hook,  F,  in  such  manner  that  by 
forcing  the  two  arms  to  a  horizontal  i)08ition  the  main  hooks  are  spread 
open  or  set  The  top  portion  of  the  main  hooks  is  made  elastic,  so  that 
by  the  action  of  this  portion,  together  with  the  power  obtained  by  two 
additional  springs,  the  main  hooks  spring  together  as  soon  as  the  slight- 
est strain  on  the  bait-hook  disturbs  the  horizontal  position  of  the  two 
arms.    Drawing,  Plate  V. 

No.  i28  of  1865.— Wm.  A.  Hackett.— The  fins,  wings,  or  vanes,  made 
•of  metal,  horn,  bone,  or  other  material,  are  secured  to  the  fishing-hook 
in  such  manner  that  when  the  said  hook  is  drawn  through  the  water  or 
held  in  a  running  stream  it  will  be  made  to  spin  or  twirl.  The  hook  is 
swiTcled  to  the  line.    No  drawing. 

No.  3177  of  1865.— Chaeles  Bayless.— Makes  at  the  junction  of  the 
stems  of  the  two  hooks  a  spring  by  coiling  or  bending  the  wire  of  which 
the  double  hook  is  made.  Around  the  stems  of  tilie  double  hook  a  band 
or  ring  is  placed  capable  of  sliding  upon  said  stems.    No  drawing. 

No.  413  of  1866 — Joseph  Waener.— Makes  at  or  near  the  end  of 
-the  shank  of  tbe  hook  an  eye,  by  and  side-grooves  or  depressions  c,  into 
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which  the  said  eye  opens  and  by  means  of  which  eye  or  eye  and  grooves 
or  depressions  the  line  or  gut  is  readily  and  secorely  attoched.  Draw- 
ing, Plate  V. 

No.  150  of  1867. — Gedge. — A  double  fish-hook,  composed  of  two  parts 
or  branches. 

The  first  branch,  a,  is  bent  at  right  angles  at  its  upper  part,  where  it 
is  pierced  with  a  hole,  e,  the  edges  of  which  are  rounded  for  the  better 
passage  of  the  line  L  At  its  lower  part  it  has  a  hook  on  which  the  bait 
is  placed. 

The  second  branch,  /,  is  attached  to  the  first  at  6,  and  is  held  in  a  fixed 
position  by  a  piece,  c,  the  sides  or  cheeks  of  which  form  springs  nipping 
and  retaining  this  branch,  which  is  further  provided  with  a  ring,  G,  and 
a  hook. 

To  use  this  fish-hook,  open  the  branch /and  fix  it  to  the  collar  or  nip- 
ping piece  e,  pass  the  line  through  the  hole  e,  of  the  first  branch,  then 
attach  it  securely  to  the  ring  6,  of  the  second  branch,  and  then  bait  the 
hook  on  the  first  branch  a.     Drawing,  Plate  Yin. 

No.  1765  of  1867.— Welch.— /Stricel  for  fishing  tackle.— The^  box  or 
case  of  the  swivel  is  made  of  metal  tubing  open  at  both  ends.  To  one 
end  attaches,  by  soldering,  a  loop.  The  shank  or  stem  of  the  swivel, 
which  works  in  the  box,  is  made  of  wire,  and  is  provided  with  a  knot 
at  one  end,  the  knot  being  situated  within  the  bow  or  loop  of  the  case 
when  the  stem  is  placed  within  said  case.  The  opposite  end  is  fash- 
ioned into  a  loop.  By  this  construction  the  shank  or  stem  is  irremov- 
able from  the  case,  and  at  the  same  time  free  to  rotate  within  it,  while 
the  case  is  fr^e  to  rotate. upon  the  shank. 

In  applying  the  swivel  to  spinning  bait,  solders  the  tube  constituting 
the  case  to  the  back  of  this  spinning  bait ;  but  instead  of  soldering  the 
loop  or  bow  to  the  box  or  case  itself,  it  may  be  soldered  to  a  tube  or 
I>ortion  of  a  tube  soldered  to  the  spinning  bait,  within  which  last-men- 
tioned tube  or  portion  of  a  tube  the  box  or  case  of  a  swivel  is  fixed- 
The  hooks  are  attached  to  the  loop  or  end  of  the  shank  or  stem,  and  the 
end  of  the  fishing-line  or  swivel  connected  with  the  fishing-line  is  at- 
tached to  the  loop  or  bow  of  the  spinning  bait.   Drawing  Plate,  YUI. 

No.  2714  of  1867.— A.  MOEBALL.— A  piece  of  wire  is  bent  into  or 
caused  to  assume  such  a  shape  that  when  in  its  normal  condition  it 
nearly  represents  the  letter  V*  The  ends  of  the  wire  are  formed  into 
barbed  hooks.  When  baited  the  hooks  are  pressed  together.  Drawing, 
Plate  Vni. 

NETS. 

No.  1872  of  1859.— Stuakt,— Manufactures  nets  of  single  yam.  No 
drawing. 

No.  3099  of  I860.— Henby.— The  net  submerged  has  a  rubber  tube 
carried  around  and  attached  to  it,  which  communicates  with  an  air-pump 
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ftr  inflatmg  it  with  air,  causing  the  net  to  float.  Empty  casks  are  also 
attached  as  floats.  A  weight  is  fastened  to  the  bottom  of  the  net  by 
books,  which  may  be  opened  at  pleasure  by  a  cord  operated  firom  the 
boat  to  aUow  the  net  to  be  disengaged  from  the  weight  and  float  to  the 
BDi&ce  of  the  water.    Drawing,  Plate  IX. 

No.  492  of  1861. — James.— The  nets  are  buoyed  by  balloons  inflated 
wi&  air,  and  having  proper  ballast  (water).  The  nets  are  drawn  in  by 
a  windlass  or  by  other  suitable  means.    Drawing,  Plate  X. 

No.  1871  of  1863. — Hector.— The  net  is  formed  with  compartments 
aod  closing  apertures  to  retain  the  fish  in  th§  net.    Drawing,  Plate  X. 

No.  3334  of  1865. — HuEN. — Forms  the  nets  of  continuous  pieces  of 
tanned  leather.    Ko  drawing. 

Ko.  193  of  1866.— Bbyson.— Maintaining  artificial  light  under  water 
for  the  purpose  of  attracting  or  decoying  fish. 

lirst  Has  a  copper  vessel  with  two  compartments,  into  one  of  which 
oxygen  is  forced  oi:  condensed,  while  the  other  contains  hydrogen,  also 
fiiiced  or  condensed.  Each  compartment  is  provided  inside  with  a  valve 
to  regulate  the  escape  of  the  oxygen  and  hydrogen  to  the  point  of  com- 
bastion,  so  that  these  gases  are  not  allowed  to  mix  except  at  that  point, 
▼hereby  explosion  is  prevented.  Light  having  been  applied  to  the 
gases,  the  sfpparatus  is  lowered  into  the  water  and  the  gases  continue 
to  bum  until  entirely  consumed,  the  presence  of  atmospheric  air  to  keep 
up  combustion  not  being  necessary.  The  light  is  covered  with  a  water- 
tagjit  glass  globe,  provided  with  a  receptacle  to  contain  the  water  gen- 
crated  during  the  combustion.  The  light,  when  introduced  under  the 
water,  attracts  the  fish  thereto.  Lime  or  other  substance  may  be  em- 
lAqy ed  in  contact  with  the  gases. 

Beeond.  Has  nets  for  catching  the  fish  attracted  by  artifical  lights. 

Two  nets,  the  upper  being  larger  than  the  lower ;  attaches  weights  to 
the  circumference  of  the  upper  net,  and  floats  at  and  near  its  center,  the 
lower  net  being  placed  under  the  light.  The  upper  net  is  let  down  over 
it,  which,  owing  to  the  weights  and  floats,  descends  somewhat  in  the 
finm  of  an  umbrella,  and  incloses  all  the  fish  within  its  reach,  which 
aie  thereby  caught  between  the  two  nets.    Drawings  Plate  IX« 

5o.  2008  of  1866.— Mack.— To  the  buoys  and  net  anchors  are  attached. 
The  rope  from  the  anchors  serves  as  guide  lines  to  the  net  Li^ts  are 
also  used  to  attract  or  lure  the  fish. 

0,  anchors ;  ft,  bottom  of  sea;  c,  main  Une  to  the  buoys ;  d,  stretching- 
tackle  for  bottom  of  net ;  e,  stretching-tactle  for  upper  part  of  net  ]  f  and 
f ,  stream  stopper-tackle ;  A,  stretching-tackle  to  the  sur&ce  of  th^  water; 
kiset;  {,  m,  or,  bait ;  ^  electric  light;  o,  j),  bags  filled  with  herring;  v^ 
Inwy.   Drawing,  Plate  XI. 
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Ko.  1331  of  lM7.^&Ai.i^n.-^Th6  nets  have  a  platform  of  triangslar 
or  s^Mi-drctdef  sliape.  To  the  month  of  the  platform  attaches  wei^^rted 
<9iedn8y  also  a  li  j^ly  loaded  line  through  the  center  of  the  platform ; 
telerseots  the  platform  at  intervalB  wiOi  ood^lines  or  light  roping  hf 
lacing.  To  the  sides  of  the  platform  by  lacing  a  wdgfated  line  or  diain^ 
attaches  a  ^^  walling"  or  ^^  leader"  of  net  work,  which  rons  around  all 
sides  of  the  platform  except  the  mouth.    No  drawing. 

Ko.  1332  of  1867«-^Hallett.— The  net  is  made  cone-shs^)ed  and  the 
upper  part  of  the  mouth  is  well  supported  by  buoys.  The  under  part 
of  the  mouth  is  made  with  a  deeply  curved  margin,  bordered  by  a  ground- 
rope  or  chain,  which  is  heavily  weighted,  or  the  chain  is  tarred  or  cor- 
€red  with  oakum  or  hemp,  or  it  is  galvanized.  The  net  is  fitted  with 
two  pockets,  one  on  each  side,  made  by  lacing  the  upper  and  under  parts, 
beginning  at  the  outer  edge  and  gradually  working  toward  the  middle 
and  smaU  end  of  the  net ;  attaches  to  the  sides  of  the  mouth  leaders  of 
net-work  with  sole  and  back  ropes,  the  sole-ropes  being  loaded  and  the 
back-ropes  being  corked.  To  the  bottom  of  the  net  attaches  chafais 
loaded.  At  the  rear  end  of  the  net  attaches  a  heavy  weight;  at  the 
front  end  a  buoy.    Ko  drawing. 

No.  1333  of  1867.— Hallett.— The  same  as  No.  1331  of  1867,  and 
having  pockets  similar  to  those  used  in  beam  trawls,  except  that  they 
are  not  covered  with  ne^work  at  the  surface  of  the  water,  and  have  in 
place  thereof  two  small  buoy  ropes.    No  drawing. 

No.  2140  of  1867 Johnson.— Twists  the  twine  while  in  the  prooees 

of  netting  and  makes  the  net  with  a  looped  knot.    Forms  the  net  of 
twines,  alternate  ones  being  larger  than  the  others.  Drawing,  Plate  Vm. 

No.  792  of  1877.— CoBBiN.— Fittings  for  sinking  fishing  nets.  WeighAs 
of  oval  form  have  a  hole  through  the  center  through  which  is  run  a  line 
about  two  feet  in  length ;  to  this  line  at  each  end  of  the  weight  anol&er 
line  is  spliced,  and  both  are  fastened  to  the  bottom  of  the  net,  so  that 
the  line  through  tl^  central  hole  is  on  a  level  with  the  bottom  line  or 
rope  of  the  net,  and  only  half  or  a  portion  of  the  weight  then  projeeto 
below  the  net    No  drawing. 

OYSTEB  CULTUEiL 

No.  2930  of  1863.— Ayckbouen.— Tiles,  &c.,  preferably  concave,  ar- 
ranged in  groups  upon  each  other  and  at  right  angles,  catch  the  spawn 
as  it  floats.  The  tiles  are  coated  with  common  clay  of  the  consistency  of 
thick  cream,  and  on  this  is  laid  Portland  cement,  to  which  the  young 
oysters  attach  and  grow.  When  it  is  desired  to  remove  them,  the  oysters 
and  day  are  broken  off  together.    No  drawing. 

No.  1040  of  1864.— Ceopt.— Tanks  are  so  constructed  that  water  will 
pass  freely  among  the  oysters  placed  in  rows,  inclined  with  their  mouths 
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spwflords,  and  supported  by  long  narrow  tiles  indented,  to  be  eadly 
broken,  and  provided  with  projections  for  holding  them  np.  Over  the 
tfleB  is  placed  materiid  to  indnee  the  spat  or  brood  of  the  oyster  to  ad- 
here. Provides  water-tanks,  the  temperature  and  water-snpply  of  wkidh 
may  be  regulated  and  varied  (fresh  or  salt),  bat  the  water  should  be  ac- 
elimatized  gradually.  Has  stu*  collectors,  formed  of  wheels  on  spindles, 
connected  by  rollers  amed  with  bunches  of  bristly  substances  or  hooks. 
Has  also  spat  collectors,  tile  perforated  and  filled  with  cork.  Drawing, 
Plate  Xn. 

Xo.  1316  of  1870.— Bert.— The  walls  of  the  inclosure  are  built  of 
masonry,  their  foundation  below  the  lowest  tides  and  their  heights  above 
that  of  the  highest  tides,  to  prevent  loss  of  eggs.  The  inner  surface  is 
iiregolar  at  a  height  of  three  feet.  The  bottom  of  the  basin  has  a  de- 
divity  toward  the  center  when  the  trench  is  formed,  in  order  to  drain 
the  water  from  the  basin  and  suppress  the  deposits  of  mud.  A  torus  two 
inehes  high  is  built,  perforated  at  different  places  to  allow  the  diluted 
mod-deposits  to  i)ass,  but  prevent  the  oysters  from  following. 

A,  walls;  B,  rough  inner  surfaces;  G,  inner  walls;  E,  trenches;  G, 
tomses;  F,  oysters;  I,  platforms;  J,  stone  supports  for  platforms;  L, 
pillars  which  support  cross-pieces  and  there  movable  ceiling.    PL  XYI. 

Ko.  4103  of  1874.— Michel.— JSTfres  for  Breeding  Oysters.— TiiBt. 
Moulds  from  cement  rectangular  vessels  open  at  top  and  having  their 
bottoms  provided  with  numerous  holes. 

Second.  Forms  an  open  rectangular  trough  without  perforations 
through  its  bottom.  The  ends  of  this  trough  project  downward,  form- 
ing a  stand. 

A  pair  of  these  vessels,  the  lower  one  perforated,  and  the  upper  one 
placed  on  it  as  a  cover,  form  a  hive;  numbers  of  which  are  placed  side 
I^*  side  on  the  beach  or  on  timber  sleepers,  to  form  a  breeding  and  rear- 
ing bed. 

The  lower  i)erforated  vessels  receive  the  spat,  and  are  kept  clean  by 
the  wash-water  running  through  them.  The  upper  vessels,  besides  serv- 
ing as  covers,  form  nurseries,  and  protect  the  oysters  against  enemies 
and  changes  of  weather.    Drawing,  Plate  XII. 

No.  3506  of  1875.— De  Lagillabaie.— Brce^fnjf  or  Cultivating  Oys* 
ter«.— Secures  the  oysters  to  a  wire  and  suspends  them  in  the  water  in  a 
fiianner  that  renders  them  easily  accessible  for  inspection  or  i^movaL 
The  oysters  thus  wired  are  secured  to  trellises.  The  oysters  may  be 
placed  in  cages  provided  with  hooks,  said  cages  being  made  buoyant 
and  moored  to  a  submerged  chain,  held  by  floats.    Drawing,  PL  XVI. 

Ko.  2470  of  1876.-^ENKiNas  and  AndeesoN.— P^-opajotion  of  Oyi- 
tertw— Place  the  oysters  and  spat  in  water-tight  receptacles  made  of 
earthenware  or  other  material  and  covered  over  at  top.    The  site  upon 
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which  the  receptacles  are  placed  may  be  enclosed  by  protectmg  walls^ 
which,  whilst  affording  protection,  will  allow  of  the  passage  of  water  as 
the  tide  rises  or  falls;  or  the  receptacles  may  be  placed  in  water-tight 
wooden  troughs.    Drawing,  Plate  XIL 

No.  1447  of  1877.— Mewburn.— jlMWifattw  used  in  Breeding  Oysters,-^ 
A  box  made  of  any  suitable  material  communicates  with  the  exterior 
by  water  and  air  supply  cocks,  or  has  the  upper  part  open  without  an 
air-cock,  when  the  apparatus  is  situated  away  from  the  sea  and  fed  arti- 
ficially, or  is  closed  hermetically  when  the  apparatus  is  placed  so  that 
it  emerges  at  each  tide.  In  this  apparatus  the  collecting  hives  and  the 
breeding  oysters  are  placed  at  spawning  time,  or  spawn  or  spat  obtained 
elsewhere  may  be  put  therein.  A  piece  of  silk,  the  meshes  of  which 
are  too  fine  to  allow  the  spawn  to  pass  through,  is  then  placed  over  each 
water  inlet  and  outlet,  so  that  no  spawn  or  spat  can  escai)e  when  the 
water  is  renewed. 

Whether  the  apparatus  emerge  or  not,  the  collectors  should  offer  the 
greatest  possible  surface  for  thedeposit  of  the  spat,  and  be  fed  by  water, 
sufficiently  clarified  by  filtering,  to  insure  and  maintain  the  cleanness 
of  the  collectors.  The  water  must  be  renewed  without  sensible  agitation, 
its  introduction  be  regulated  by  means  of  cocks,  and  a  slow  current 
obtained,  continuous  or  intermittent,  according  to  the  i>osition  of  the 
apparatus.  The  water  is  renewed  sufficiently  often  to  put  the  spat  in 
the  best  conditions  of  vitality,  filtered  water  being  always  employed. 

The  apparatus  consists  of  a  box  provided  at  its  lower  part  with  a  cock 
which  communicates  with  a  filter  situated  a  little  below.  The  cover  of 
the  box,  which  closes  it  hermetically  with  the  aid  of  strong  bolts  or 
screws,  is  provided  with  two  India-rubber  tubes  having  valves,  one  of 
which  opens  outward  to  allow  the  escape  of  air  at  the  rise  of  the  tide, 
while  the  other  opens  inward  to  allow  air  to  enter  at  the  fall  of  the 
tide  or  when  the  apparatus  empties.  The  box  is  firmly  secured  in  the 
water  by  stakes,  to  which  it  is  only  pinned,  to  allow  of  its  being  re- 
moved when  required,  and  the  India-rubber  tubes  are  placed  on  rigid 
pipes  long  enough  to  give  the  apparatus  time  to  fill  before  the  water 
reaches  their  top  or  the  waves  pass  over. 

Inside  the  apparatus  is  placed  a  hive  composed  of  a  series  of  frames 
containing  wire  or  other  gauze,  and  placed  one  above  the  other.  The 
frames  are  filled  with  a  layer  of  shells,  broken  and  sifted,  and  a  certain 
number  of  parent  oysters  placed  at  intervals.  There  is  fixed  at  the  side 
of  and  below  the  box  a  filter  of  any  suitable  kind,  through  which  the 
water  will  pass  before  its  introduction  into  the  box.  The  water  arriving 
at  the  rising  tide  will  pass  into  the  filter  and  be  deprived  of  all  foreign 
matter,  and  finally  enter  the  apparatus  above,  driving  out  the  air  through 
one  of  the  valves,  and  carry  sustenance  to  the  breeding  oysters  placed 
among  the  fhunes.  The  water  in  retiring  allows  the  second  valve  to 
open  and  admit  air  to  the  apparatus. 
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The  spawn  or  spat,  in  rising  in  the  appaiatns  will  traverse  layers  of 
collectors,  and  the  water  in  retiring  will  filter  ttirongh  the  layers  of 
broken  shells  and  deposit  thereon  the  spat  which  it  holds  in  snspen- 
flkHL  The  apparatus  can  be  inspected  daily  and  the  hive  withdrawn 
when  snfficiently  filled  and  replaced  by  a  fresh  hive.  A  series  of  ap- 
paratns  may  be  supplied  through  one  filter.    No  drawing. 

OTSTEB    DBEBGES. 

No.  2906  of  I860.— Ennis.— An  open-mouth  cage  so  formed  and  fitted 
that  when  lowered  into  the  water  and  drawn  over  the  beds  it  will  first 
disturb  and  then  gather  up  the  oysters. 

Fitted  to  and  extending  across  the  mouth  of  the  case,  are  two  8crai>- 
ers,  set  parallel  to  each  other  and  on  opposite  sides  of  the  cage.  In 
fi^nt  is  a  rake  held  in  position  by  binding-screws  forming  a  double  rake. 
The  drag-iron  having  an  eye  is  secured  to  the  sides  of  the  cage,  and  to 
the  eye  the  rope  is  attached  for  hauling  the  dredge.  Drawing,  Plate 
XIV. 

No.  323  of  1869.— Beabason.— The  links  of  the  dredge  are  runners 
like  those  of  a  snow-sleigh,  turned  up  at  the  ends  and  connected  by  an 
iron  ring  or  link  which  rests  on  them  and  presents  a  smooth  under  sur- 
face which  carries  it  along  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  passing  over  the  spat 
CT  brood  of  oysters  without  injury  to  them.  Pro\isional  specification. 
If  0  drawing. 

OYSTER  BAKES  AND  TONaS. 

yo.  2171  of  1866. — Johnson. — ^Two  converging  rakes  are  provided 
with  handles  united  by  a  rivet,  one  handle  being  provided  with  a  spring 
which  pulls  iii)on  the  upper  end  of  the  other.  The  rakes  are  held  open 
by  a  lever  having  its  ftilcrum  on  the  projecting  end  of  one  of  the 
handles,  one  end  of  the  lever  taking  into  a  catch  upon  the  other  handle 
and  a  lowering  rope  or  chain  being  attached  to  the  opposite  end  of  the 
lever.  The  wdght  of  the  apparatus  will  cause  the  catch  to  hold  as  the 
apparatus  is  lowered  while  open.  When  the  apparatus  rests  upon  the 
bottom,  the  weight  being  relieved,  the  lever  unlatches  and  the  rakes 
iffe  drawn-  together  by  the  spring.  Pulling  upon  the  rope  then  also 
-draws  the  rakes  together.  The  teeth  are  removable.  Guards  at  both 
the  ends  and  back  of  the  rakes  prevent  anything  felling  out.  Drawing, 
Hate  Xm. 

'So.  1438  of  1867.— Johnson.— Two  rakes  with  scoop-shaped  or  open 
heads,  each  attached  to  a  handle  and  the  handles  connected  by  a  Joint, 
near  the  middle,  the  rake  teeth  coming  toward  each  other.  Drawing, 
Plate  XIV. 

ELECTEICITY,  PAEALYZING  FISH,  &C. 

Ko.  2644  of  1863.— Bagos.- Wires  or  hooks  and  lines,  nets,  &c,  con- 
'Dected  to  a  galvanic  battery.  The  fish  receiving  an  immediate  shock  is 
paralyzed  or  killed.    Drawing,  Plate  XV. 
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No.  3228  of  1868^— Bbnwbm  and  WxBD.—JElectrieityj  galvMism  or 
nagnetio  efeo^ici^.^-Plaeee  in  thB  boat  a  galvanic  battery  with  its  coils 
and  necessary  accompaniments,  insulated  wires,  in  connection  with  and 
passing  from  the  opp<mt&  poles  of  the  battery  and  inside  or  along  the 
line,  to  which  the  harpoon  or  other  instrument  is  attached.    No  drawing. 

PISCICULTURE. 

No.  2966  of  1853.— Boccius.— A  vessel  having  apertures  in  its  top 
and  bottom  of  such  a  size  as  to  prevent  the  eggs  or  spawn  passing 
through,  yet  sufficiently  large  to  allow  water  to  percolate  into  the  appa- 
ratus  when  immersed.  It  is  made  of  two  or  more  sections  or  parts,  one 
part  fitting  into  or  on  the  other.  In  the  interior  are  placed  trays,  one 
over  the  other,  if  required,  upon  which  the  eggs*are  placed.  Drawing, 
Plate  XVI. 

REELS. 

No.  3167  of  1808. — John  Cube. — Method  of  applying  ropes  for  catching 
and  detaining  whales. — The  boat  is  provided  with  a  reel,  brake,  brake- 
lever,  guide  for  the  line,  and  rollers  to  keep  the  line  near  the  center  of 
the  boat.  When  the  whale  has  nearly  run  out  the  line  of  one  boat,  it 
inay  be  joined  to  the  line  of  another  boat.    Drawing,  Plate  XV. 

No.  19M  of  1856.— Eenton.— Makes  the  re^s  of  papier  mach4  and 
passes  a  metal  axis  through  the  reel  and  connects  the  winch  by  which 
the  said  reel  is  turned  to  the  axis.  The  case  in  which  the  reel  works  is 
made  of  a  tubular  piece  of  papier  maeh6  closed  by  discs,  through  the 
center  of  which  the  axis  of  the  reel  passes.    Drawing,  Plate  XY. 

No.  1806  of  1868.— MuBE.— The  carrier,  to  facilitate  the  winding  of 
several  lines  and  hooks  simultaneously  on  the  winder  and  to  permit  one 
line  or  hook  to  be  withdrawn  at  a  time  without  entangling  the  rest  or 
breaking  them,  consists  of  a  tablet  having  at  each  end  a  cap  or  ferrule, 
the  center  of  which  is  hollow  to  receive  a  piece  of  cork  in  which  to  insert 
the  barbs  of  the  hooks.  On  each  side  are  a  number  of  openings  reached 
by  a  sloping  duct,  through  which  the  lines  are  successively  and  alter- 
nately passed  in  a  hank  till  completely  wound  up,  the  hooks  being  fixed 
in  a  similar  manner,  openings  being  made  for  their  reception  on  both  side^ 
of  the  apparatus.  The  hooks  are  protected  by  a  metal  band  attached  to 
the  cap  of  the  ferrule,  one  end  working  on  a  hinge  and  the  other  fixing 
with  a  dasp.  May  have  a  simple  line-winder,  which  is  of  the  same  con- 
struction, less  the  cap  for  bearing  the  hooks.  This  apparatus  is  fbmiehed 
with  a  cover,  having  an  opening  at  one  end  through  which  to  draw  the 
lines.  Another  form  consists  of  an  endless  band  of  pasteboard  in  the 
shape  of  a  flat  cylinder,  and  the  lines  are  drawn  around  this,  being  passed 
through  openings  at  the  sides  as  before.  Hook-carriers  consist  of  a 
wooden  plate  with  ends  terminating  in  a  metal  cap  having  notches  for 
the  hooks,  which  are  protected  by  hinged  metal  bands,  the  opposite  ends 
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beiiigftmisbed  witii  hasps.  Another  form  is  a  boblw  or  reel  with  9k 
eover  or  case  at  t^  bottom,  and  in  the  interior  is  a  oiroular  shaft,  the 
Dfper  end  of  which  terminates  in  a  button  or  cork  fbr  the  hooks,  and  tiie 
line  is  passed  around  small  pr(>|eetuig  knobs  on  each  sid«  of  the  shaft 
at  the  top  and  bottom.    ISo  drawing. 

Na  388  of  1873. — Heaton. — Becesses  one  of  the  side  disks  and  places 
on  its  axis  a  pinion  facing  outward  towards  the  recess  and  connects  the 
pinion  to  a  hollow  axis  working  through  the  corresponding  plate  for 
viadiDg  the  line  on,  and  over  the  recess.  On  ihe  outside  of  the  disi( 
ftp^ies  a  plate  with  a  rim  around  its  interior,  having  teeth  cut  on  the 
ianet  edge,  which  gear  with  an  intermediate  wheel  acting  on  the  pinion. 
Hub  outer  plate  works  on  an  independent  axis  passing  through  the  axii^ 
(a  which  the  line  is  wound  and  is  secured  in  position  by  the  spreading 
head  of  a  screw  on  the  other  side.  A  handle  is  applied  to  give  motikm 
to  ^le  plate,  and  from  Idie  teeth  on  the  plate  acting  on  the  intanouediat^ 
wheel,  motion  is  given  to  the  pinion  and  winding  axis,  the  multiple  of 
wMm  betug  governed  by  the  size  of  the  pinion  and  intermediate  wheeL 
No  drawing. 

M.  3283  (tf  1876.— COBBET.— ^^ocAtn^  r^ds  to  r(Nb.— Instead  ot  at- 
taehiDg  the  reel  to  the  outer  sur&ce  ol  the  rod  in  the  ordinaiy  manner^ 
pooTides  a  frame  consisting  of  two  side  plates  aad  two  tubular  (h:  hollow 
ends.  Into  one  of  these  tubular  ends  inserts  the  top  part  of  the  rod^ 
and  into  the  other  the  lower  portion  or  handle  of  the  rod.    "So  drawings 

BODS. 

M.  2017  of  1853.— Dawson  and  Eestell.— The  joints  are  constructed 
in  the  shape  of  a  segment  of  a  circle;  that  is  to  say,  t^ cross-section  of 
the  joint  will  represent  the  segment  of  a  circle,  or  that  of  a  tube  bent 
into  the  shape  of  a  trough  or  gutter.  The  joints  are  permanently  con- 
neoted,  and  each  joint  lies  in  the  joint  next  preceding  it  when  the  rod  is 
inserted  in  the  butt,  which  is  made  cylindrical  and  to  resemble  a  walking- 
Btick.    No  drawing. 

Ho.  461  of  1857. — John  Bennett.— Upon  the  ends  of  the  rods  to  be 
joined  rigidly  together,  attaches  a  metallic  tube  or  ferrule,  the  tube  on 
one  end  being  larger  than  that  on  the  other,  so  that  one  of  the  tubes 
may  ent^  and  slide  in  the  other  tube.  The  larger  tube  has  in  its  axis 
asmsdler  on^  so  that  the  tube  which  enters  the  larger  tube  or  ferrqle 
dides  between  two  concentric  tubes.  The  two  rods  are  joined  together 
I7  means  of  a  cylinder  of  India  rubber  (which  acts  as  a  joint),  and  the 
BQudler  tube  or  ferrule  is  provided  with  a  bayonet  joint,  in  which  a  pin 
i&tlM  larger  tube  engages.    No  drawing. 

Ka  1653  of  1858.— A.  P0R5CKY.— Strips  of  whalebone,  horn,  tortcrise- 
fil^  or  other  corneous  matter,  or  the  artificial  imitations,  are  formed  by 
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any  suitable  process  into  plain,  fluted,  ornamental,  flexible,  or  rigid  tabes. 
They  may  be  either  wholly  or  i)artially  filled  with  a  suitable  composition 
or  material,  or  may  be  left  unfilled,  thereby  allowing  of  their  sliding,  one 
over  the  other,  like  a  telescope.    No  drawing. 

No.  3528  of  1868.— Britten. — Instead  of  wood,  for  those  parts  whidi 
are  required  to  be  pliant,  makes  use  of  steel  or  other  suitable  metal  that 
will  secure  the  requisite  strength  with  lightness  and  elasticity.  These 
parts  are  formed  into  tubes,  which  are  tempered  in  the  usual  way.  The 
ring-fittings  for  guiding  the  line  are  on  little  bands  of  spring  metal, 
which  go  round  the  rod  and  clip  it,  and  are  movable  along  the  rod.  The 
whole  rod  complete  can  be  inclosed  in  the  lower  joint  by  a  cap  and  fer- 
rule. The  several  lengths  of  rod  are  connected  by  short  pieces  of  thin 
tubular  metal  soldered  to  the  ends  inside  the  larger  and  outside  the 
smaller  following  lengths,  and  are  made  slightly  conical  in  opposite  di- 
rections to  fit  tightly  when  drawn  out.    No  drawing. 

No.  1648  of  1874.— MouLTRAY. — In  the  socket,  covered  with  brass, 
there  is  made  an  incision  sufficiently  large  to  receive  a  spring.  By  means 
of  two  metal  pins  driven  into  the  wood  and  covered  by  brass,  the  metal 
spring  is  fastened.  The  upper  end  of  the  spring  is  bent  upward  and  placed 
in  the  incision  at  its  upper  end,  so  that  by  coming  in  contact  with  the  brass 
covering  of  the  socket  it  may  be  prevented  from  coming  out  of  tbe  in- 
oision.  In  the  ferrule  which  receives  the  socket  and  at  a  place  thereon 
corresponding  to  the  place  which  the  spring  will  occupy  in  it  when  the 
socket  is  inserted  in  the  ferrule,  an  opening  is  cut  to  allow  the  spring  to 
work  treelj.  When  the  socket  is  placed  in  the  ferrule  the  spring  holds 
them  fast    No  drawing. 

No.  1840  of  1874. — JACK.— Fixes  ibe  stem  part  of  each  joint  to  its 
corresponding  socket-piece  by  forming  a  very  small,  short  projection,  or 
pin,  on  the  large  part  of  the  stem-piece,  which,  when  inserted  into  its 
socket-piece,  enters  a  small  recess  cut  in  fh)m  its  outer  end  and  is  then 
to  be  turned  round  into  a  groove  cut  or  embossed  into  the  inner  dream- 
ference  of  the  socket.    No  drawing. 

No.  1806  of  1876.— HOLBOYD.— Forms  the  join^fitting  in  the  usual 
way,  with  the  addition  to  the  lower  end  ferrule  of  a  projecting  collar 
and  screwed  spigot,  both  situated  at  the  upper  part  of  such  lower  end 
ferrule.  Also  forms  the  upper  ferrule  with  an  enlarged  screwed  socket 
to  receive  and  hold  the  lower  ferrule  and  its  screwed  spigot,  forming  an 
air  and  water  tight  joint  when  the  two  are  fixed  together.  Drawing, 
Plate  X. 

No,  1553  of  1877. — ^AsTON. — ^Takes  wood  or  cane  sections,  having  at 
each  end  the  usual  metallic  ferrule,  but  having  a  slot,  into  which  is  plaee^ 
a  plate  of  metal  pierced  at  each  end,  there  being  a  corresponding  pier- 
cing in  the  ferrules.    Into  this  secures  a  pin,  thereby  forming  a  join:^ 
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and  allowing  the  rod  to  be  folded  up  for  portability  when  not  required 
for  use ;  but  when  required,  the  ro<l  is  unfolded  and  a  tapered  metallio 
nibe  which  is  over  each  joint  is  moved  downwards,  making  it  permanent 
or  secure.  The  plate  of  metal  may  be  constructed  with  a  slot  at  one 
end  in  an  oblique  direction;  in  this  case  it  would  be  hooked  on  to  the 
pin,  so  that  in  case  of  one  section  of  the  rod  being  broken,  another  can 
with  facility  be  substituted.    Drawing,  Plate  XIV. 

TACKLE. 

Xo.  881  of  1767. — Cobb. — Long  lines;  small  lines  for  snoods  with  hooks 
fixed  thereon  and  small  weights  to  sink  the  same.  Small  buoys  prevent 
the  hooks  and  bait  touching  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  that  the  fish  may 
readily  discover  the  bait.    No  drawing. 

Xo.  361  of  1858. — ^BteCTOR. — Galvanize<l  wire  rope  or  line«  and  gal- 
vanized wire  instead  of  the  ordinary  hemp  ropes  and  materials.  'So 
drawing. 

Xo.  1755  of  1866. — ^Fbebe. — Barbed  hooks  connected  to  line  attached 
to  a  spring  whereby  the  line  will  be  capable  of  yielding  when  pulled  by 
the  fish,  and  when  his  power  is  exjKinded  the  fish  will  be  drawn  up.  'So 
drawing. 
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Ill -A  PETITION  TO  THE  FISH  COMMISSION  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES,  SIGNED  BY  THE  FISHERMEN  OF  BLOCK  ISLAND,  JUNE 

12, 1877. 


A  PETITION. 

State  of  Ehode  Island,  NE\rpoRT  County, 

Ifew  Shoreham,  Block  Island^  June  12,  1877. 
To  the  honorable  Fish  Commission  of  the  United  States : 

We,  your  petitioners,  citizens  of  the  United  States  and  of  Block  Island, 
natives  and  fishermen,  beliqve  that  the  catching  of  cod  by  means  of  trawl 
lines  is  diminishing  the  cod  on  our  grounds,  from  which  we  believe  that 
fish  will  eventually  be  driven  if  that  mode  of  taking  them  is  continued, 
because — 

First  At  any  time  the  cod  will  bite  the  bait  upon  a  small  hook  more 
readily  than  upon  a  large  hook,  because  the  small  hook  is  hidden.  The 
hand-fisherman  uses  a  large  hook,  for  he  must,  in  pulling,  keep  his  line 
taat,  and  the  sharp  struggles  of  the  fish  would  break  a  smaller.  Small 
hooks  are  used  on  trawl-lines,  which  are  never  very  taut,  and  hence  are 
qoite  elastic  During  December,  January,  February,  and  in  early  March, 
▼hen  these  fish  deposit  their  spawn,  they  are  very  shy,  and  only  a  few 
^  bite  the  large  hook  on  the  hand-line.  In  the  past  they  have  been 
secure  in  depositing  their  spawn,  thus  securing  their  propagation.  Now 
that  the  trawl-lines  have  come  into^se,  the  fish,  biting  at  the  baited 
hooks,  are  taken  in  large  quantities  at  a  time  when  their  destruction  in- 
volves the  destruction  at  the  same  time  of  myriads  of  eggs,  thus  directly 
tending  to  prevent  the  perpetuation  of  their  species. 

Second.  It  very  frequently  happens  that  a  trawl-line  with  from  600  to 
1,000  hooks  attached  becomes  so  chafed  by  the  rocks  on  the  bottom  that, 
▼hen  loaded  with  fish,  it  breaks,  and  only  a  portion  is  secured.  The 
remainder,  with  hundreds  of  struggling  fish,  is  carried  hither  and  thither 
nntil  the  fish  die.  Their  struggles  frighten  the  other  fish  very  much 
more  than  when  caught  on  a  hand-line,  for  then  the  captured  fish  is  im- 
mediately taken  fix)m  the  water,  and  but  little  of  his  distress  is  seen  by 
other  fish.  Moreover,  when  the  fish  die,  their  bodies,  becoming  putrid, 
efiectually  rid  the  ground  of  cod  until  the  bodies  rot  from  their  fasten- 
ing and  drift  away,  leaving  the  water  pure  again,  or  soon  to  become  so. 

'Diird.  Oftentimes,  the  fish  caught  on  the  trawl-hooks  are  left  to 
straggle  for  hours  before  the  trawlers  get  time  to  take  them  on  board ; 
^d,  indeed,  this  is  usually  the  case,  for  they  use  so  many  lines  that 
ttey  can  haul  them  only  a  few  times  in  a  day.    Meanwhile,  many  of  the 
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fish  get  clear.  Suffering  from  the  lacerations  of  the  hook,  and  fearful 
of  becoming  again  entrapped^  they  comMuuicate  their  fears  to  their 
sympathizing  companions.  It  is  very  noticeable  that  since  the  trawls 
have  been  used  on  our  grounds,  the  fish  have  been  much  more  shy  than 
formerly,  and  that  they  struggle  much  harder  when  caught.  Fre- 
quently they  are  caught  with  the  small  hooks  of  trawl-lines  still  in  their 
months;  or,  without  hooks,  but  with  mouths  still  bleeding  where  torn 
in  escaping.  The  foregoing  sentence  is  true  of  fully  one-sixth  of  the  fish  tee 
have  caught  since  travels  were  used  on  our  grounds. 

Fourth.  The  hand-fisherman  returns  home  each  night  and  dresses 
his  fish  on  the  land,  the  offal  being  used  for  manure.  The  trawler  re- 
mains at  sea  for  days,  and  sometimes  for  weeks,  even — remains  until 
his  vessel  is  loaded.  In  cleaning  the  fish  he  throws  overboard  the  offal, 
which  sinks  to  the  bottom  and  there  decays.  This  putrid  matter  drives 
the  fish  away  so  long  as  it  remains.  The  trawler  works  frequently  on 
the  tideward  side  of  the  grounds,  so  as  to  catch  the  fish  as  they  come 
in.  Thus  the  offal  is  thrown  over  at  places  whence,  as  it  is  moved  at 
all  by  the  tide,  which  is  usually  not  very  strong,  it  is  swept  slowly  over 
the  whole  fishing  grounds,  poisoning  them  for  the  time  throughout  their 
entire  extent. 

We  further  believe  that  trawl-fishing  tends  directly  to  injure  the 
hand-fisherman ;  to  injure  the  markets  for  fish ;  to  injure  the  standard 
of  fish  as  an  article  of  food ;  and,  eventually,  to  the  great  injury  of  all 
concerned  in  the  business  of  catching  cod,  trawlers  included,  and  for  the 
following  reasons : 

First.  These  trawl-lines,  stretched  for  miles  on  the  fishing  grounds, 
and  running  in  parallel  lines  as  close  together  as  is  profitable,  make  a 
barrier  which,  while  in  theory*  it  only  takes  equal  chances  with  band- 
fishermen,  in  fact  monopolizes  the'  ground  to  the  irreparable  injury  of 
the  man  with  a  single  hook ;  for  the  trawl-hooks  are  placed  so  close  to- 
gether that  comparatively  few  fish  cross  the  line,  being  either  caught  or 
deterred  by  the  struggles  of  others  captured ;  and  the  trawlers  can  so 
place  their  lines  in  succession  or  in  parallels  as  to  occupy  all  the  most 
desirable  parts  of  the  ground,  one  trawler  requiring  the  spaee  of  one 
hundred  men  with  hand-lines. 

Second.  Trawling,  to  be  successful,  requires  larger  boats  and  more  ex- 
pensive gear  than  are  within  the  means  of  hand-fishermen.  The  boata 
must  be  larger  in  order  to  carry  the  fish  caught,  and  also  in  order  to 
better  withstand  the  effects  of  storms ;  for  the  trawler  generally  remains 
all  night  at  sea^  while  hand-fishermen  return  home  every  night. 

Third.  Trawlers  sometimes  catch  8,000  or  10,000  pounds  in  one  or  two 
days.  They  are  unable  to  dress  so  many  fish,  as  they  sometimes  catch, 
which,  not  seldom,  are  greatly  damaged  before  they  can  be  taken  to 
market.  So  large  a  quantity  will  glut  any  available  market,  and  the 
fish  often  spoil  before  they  can  be  sold.  Cod  become  very  cheap,  and 
the  dealer  is  led  to  hold  the  fish  on  ice  or  in  pickle  in  the  hope  of  better 
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prices ;  for  prices  of  course  fell  \rith  the  greatly  increased  abundance  of 
the  iish,  and  the  chances  are  great  that  he  who  buys  must  lose  if  he 
sells  at  once.  Meanwhile  the  fish  are  injured  more  or  less,  even  on  ice 
or  in  brine. 

Fourth.  As  a  few  days  of  good  trawling  way  give  those  fishermen  an 
enormous  quantity  of  cod,  especially  where  from  thirty  to  sixty  vessels 
are  trawling;  and  as  no  one  can  tell  when  such  good  fishing  may  come, 
the  dealer  buys  with  great  caution,  lest  he  shall  have  on  his  hands  a 
large  amount  while  the  market  is  becoming  more  and  more  crowded 
every  day.  Serious  losses  of  this  kind  have  made  dealers  very  cautious 
in  buying. 

But  the  tra  whng  is  good  and  the  trawler  is  impatient  to  go  to  the  ground 
again,  and  anxious  to  get  rid  of  fish  which  he  fears  will  spoil  on  his  hands ; 
so  he  sells  at  any  price.  Thus  the  diflBculty  is  aggravated,  and  the  amount 
of  damaged  fish  thrown  on  the  market  is  greatly  increased.  When  cod 
were  caught  only  by  hand-lines  the  supply  was  much  more  uniform  and 
more  siusceptible  of  correct  anticipation,  while  at  the  same  time  the  fish 
were  sold  to  the  consumer  at  prices  very  reasonable,  compared  with  other 
food  staples.  At  the  same  time  eac^  man  could  care  for  what  he  caught, 
and  thus  a  much  better  article  of  food  was  produced. 

Fifth.  When,  a  few  years  since,  trawling  was  begun  at  Gloucester, 
Mass.,  cod  were  caught  in  large  quantities  near  the  port.  So  close  were 
they  taken  that  they  were  sent  ashore  as  soon  as  a  large  dory  was  loaded, 
and  in  such  quantities  that  the  dories  were  generally  loaded  and  sent 
ashore  three  times  in  a  day.  Soon  the  fish  could  not  be  caught  there, 
having  been  either  taken  or  scared  into  deeper  water.  The  trawlers 
kept  on  until  now  the  fish  are  not  caught  in  quantities,  on  some  of  the 
grounds  east  of  Massachusetts,  nor  except  in  one  hundred  and  twenty  fath- 
oms of  water.  As  the  grounds  failed,  the  trawlers  extended  their  opera- 
tions along  the  coast,  spoiling  the  grounds  wherever  they  went.  Where 
they  have  fished  long  the  hand-fisherman  can  no  longer  get  his  living  by 
catching  cod.  Now  they  have  come  to  our  grounds.  They  are  nearly 
all  strangers,  men  of  Portuguese  birth,  and  we  can  already  see  the  bane- 
ful influence  they  are  exerting.  For  are  the  causes  of  the  direct  injury 
to  us  difficult  to  find  nor  hard  to  understand.  The  fish  are  driven  into 
deeper  water  and  so  far  from  shore  that  we,  returning  home  every  night, 
can  compete  only  at  great  disadvantage,  for  we  can  be  on  the  ground 
only  a  few  hours  at  best;  and  the  farther  we  must  go,  the  fewer  hours 
we  can  remain.  It  is  remembered  well  here  that  four  of  our  best  fisher- 
men went  seventeen  times  in  one  season  to  Coggeshall's  Ledge,  nearly 
twenty  miles  from  Block  Island,  and  caught  an  amount  of  cod  reckoned 
at  four  quintals  per  trip  to  each  man.  Since  trawlers  have  been  there 
we  cannot  catch  enough  to  pay  for  the  trip. 

We  would  further  respectfully  call  your  attention  to  the  following 
facts: 

First    In  former  years  our  government,  in  the  fostering  care  whicA 
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it  exercised  for  the  fishing  interests  of  the  country,  offered  bounties 
to  encourage  men  to  engage  in  fisliing  for  cod.  A  certain  sum  was 
allowed  for  each  bushel  of  foreign  salt  used  by  vessels  of  more  than 
fifty-five  tons  registered  tonnage.  Block  Island  was  at  that  time  entirely 
destitute  of  a  harbor  in  which  vessels  could  ride  in  a  storm.  We  were 
comi)elled  in  stormy  weather  to  haul  our  boats  above  high- water  mark 
to  save  them  from  the  fury  of  the  waves.  From  this  cause  we  could 
not  use  vessels  large  enough  to  claim  the  bounty  offered ;  hence  "we  were 
compelled  to  compete  at  great  disadvantage  with  the  fishermen  of  more 
favored  localities. 

Second.  When,  in  1870,  the  breakwater  at  Block  Island  was  begun, 
one  of  the  principal  reasons  given  by  the  government  for  so  large  an 
expenditure  of  money  was  that  the  work  would  greatly  foster  the  fishing 
interests  of  the  island.  If  our  fishing  grounds  are  permitted  to  be 
spoiled  by  the  use  of  tmwl-lines,  then  has  the  breakwater  become  of  no 
avail  to  benefit  the  fisheries  of  Block  Island. 

We,  your  petitioners,  almost  without  exception,  are  owners  of  small 
tracts  of  land,  from  which  we  derive  a  small  income,  insuf&cient,  it  is 
true,  for  our  support,  but  which,  when  added  to  the  amount  realized 
from  cod-fishing,  has  hitherto  giveti  us  a  comfortable  living.  On  these 
traets  of  land  we  have  built  us  houses.  Here  are  our  homes.  jSTow  tiiat 
our  fishing  threatens  to  fail  us,  we  are  very  apprehensive  that  we  may 
be  compelled  to  leave  our  homes;  for  if  this  business  shall  be  ruined, 
our  island  cannot  support  more  than  one-half  of  its  present  population. 
We  are,  almost  to  a  man,  too  poor  to  own  boats  large  enough  to  trawl 
successfully;  but  in  our  own  boats  we  have  been  successful.  We  would 
point  with  pride  to  the  fact  that  while  from  most  of  the  ports  of  tlie 
coast  many  vessels  and  men  are  lost  eveiy  year  in  the  fishing  business, 
not  one  Block  Island  boat  has  been  lost  within  the  memory  of  man. 

Therefore  we  do  beseech  your  honorable  commission  to  urge  the  pas- 
sage of  a  law  prohibiting  the  catching  of  cod  by  trawl-lines  in  the  waters 
of  the  Atlantic  Ocean  between  Montauk  Point  on  the  west  and  Ko  Man's 
Land  on  the  east,  and  thus  insiu*e  the  return  and  continuance  of  the 
good  fishing  we  formerly  enjoyed,  lest  by  the  ruin  of  this  fishery  we 
shall  be  compelled  to  seek  our  subsistence  in  other  pursuits  and  in  other 
localities,  away  from  the  island  endeared  to  us  as  the  place  of  our  birth 
and  the  home  of  our  childhood. 

That  you  will  thus  secure  to  us,  on  our  native  island,  the  opportunity 
to  obtain  our  subsistence  by  tliat  honorable  toil  to  which  we  have  been 
accustomed  from  our  youth,  we  will  ever  pray. 
William  Dodge.  Darius  B.  Dodge.  Seabury  A.  Mitchell. 

Welcome  Dodge.  Uriah  B.  Dodge.  C.  C.  Holmes. 

Aaron  W.  Dodge.  John  Thomas.  K.  W.  Thomas. 

Edward  P.  Littlefield.    James  E.  Eose.  Joshua  T.  Dodge. 

Charles  A.  Paine.  Herman  A.  Mitchell.      William  J.  Steadman. 

George  0.  Sprague.        Lorenzo  B.  Mott.  Joseph  H.  Willis. 
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Caleb  Wescott. 
Enoch  Steadman. 
William  T.  Dodge. 
Bei^jamin  Bose. 
L.  Steadman. 
WhitmMi  W.  Littlefield. 
Bufus  A.  Willis. 
Giles  P.  Dunn. 
Samuel  A.  Dunn. 
Joshua  D.  Dunn. 
John  Kay  littlefield. 
Daniel  Mott 
John  £.  Dnnn. 
Samuel  B.  Idttlefleld. 
£.  G.  Smith. 
Baizillia  B.  Dunn. 
Amos  Mitchell. 
Samuel  G-.  MitchelL 
Charles  Sprague. 
Leonard  Mitchell. 
Ch^es  littlefield. 
Oliver  D.  Sprague. 
WHlard  Sprague. 
J.  B.  Sprague. 
Stanton  S.  Allen. 
Lemuel  B.  Bose. 
James  H.  MitchelL 

Asa  B.  Ball. 

Henry  Ball. 

John  Bose. 

John  E.  Ball. 

George  W.  Braymon. 

Elisha  Dickens. 

i^oyse  Ball. 

Charles  BalL 

Edward  O.  AIIot. 

John  A.  Mitchell. 

H.  B.  Steadman. 

X.L.  Willis- 
Edgar  0.  Sprague. 

l^athaniel  Sprague. 


Silas  K.  Littlefield. 
John  E.  WiUis. 
Charles  Hall. 
William  P.  Dodge. 
Halsey  Littlefield. 
Lewis  N.  Hall. 
James  M.  Dodge. 
Charles  W.  Willis. 
Bansford  A.  Dodge. 
William  M.  Bose. 
Walter  B.  Littlefield. 
Lemuel  A.  Dodge. 
William  B  MitchelL 
Edwin  A.  Dodge. 
William  Card. 
Lorenzo  Dodge. 
Nathaniel  Lathan. 
James  N.  Latham. 
George  W.  Conley. 
Ezekiel  MitchelL 
Benjamin  T.  Coe. 
Lloyd  E.  BaU. 
O.  P.  Willis. 
Andrew  J.  Dodge. 
Leander  A.  BaU. 
Aaron  W.  Mitchell.  * 
George  E.  Thomas. 
Elihu  W.  Bose. 
Seneca  Sprague. 
William  Sprague. 
Lewis  E.  Thomas. 
Joshua  Dodge. 
Horace  J.  Negus. 
C.  Negus. 
M.  Negus. 
George  W.  Willis. 
George  A.  HulL 
William  J.  Greene. 
Samuel  P.  Dodge. 
Horatio  N.  Milikin. 
Elias  Littlefield. 


Nathan  0.  Dodge. 
John  P.  Steadman. 
Bay  W.  Dodge. 
Marcus  M.  Day. 
ErastusBose. 
Willial  Bose. 
Alfonso  Perry. 
Solomon  Dodge. 
Joshua  Rose. 
Clarence  Rose. 
Halsy  C.  Littlefield. 
Gideon  P.  Rose. 
William  C.  Littlefield. 
Richard  A.  Dodge. 
John  C.  Dodge. 
Samuel  Ball. 
A.  N.  Sprague. 
N.  B.  Wescott. 
Edwin  Dodge. 
Thomas  H.  Mott. 
Hermanza  Rose. 
Martin  V.  Ball. 
James  A.  Dodge. 
Freeman  Mott. 
Howard  C.  Mott. 
Lartis  Steadman. 
William  L.  Milikin. 
Welcome  Dodge,  2d. 
Simon  Dodge. 
John  W.  Milikin. 
S.  D.  Willis, 
Andrew  V.  Willis. 
Samuel  L.  Hayes. 
0.  W.  Dodge. 
Bobert  Bose. 
Hezekiah  Mitchell. 
Charles  F.  Sprague. 
Edgar  Dickens. 
Eleander  Dodge. 
Bei\jamin  Sprague 
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IV. -ABSTRACT  OF  AN  ARTICLE  FROM  THE  "NORDISK  TIDS- 
SKRIFT  FOR  FISKERI,"' 1878,  ENTITLED  "OBSERVATIONS  ON 
FISHERY  EXPOSITIONS,"  &C.* 


Br  A.  Feddersen. 


In  a  former  article,  Mr.  Feddersen  had  declared  lilmself  in  favor  of 
fishery  expositions,  independent  of  agricultural  or  other  expositions ; 
not  including,  however,  great  international  exhibitions,  where  every 
branch  of  hunian  activity  is  represented.  Wherever  the  firfiery  exhibit 
is  only  an  appendix  to  some  other  exhibition,  it  will  be  neglected  and  not 
awaken  sufficient  interest.  In  spite  of  this,  there  was  a  good  fishery 
exhibit  at  the  agricultural  and  industrial  ex2K)sition  in  Yibarg  (Denmark) 
in  1875,  and  at  Norrkoping  (Sweden)  in  1876.  This  result  was  owing 
entirely  to  the  arduous  labors  of  a  few  zealous  and  enthusiastic  men. 
These  successes  were,  unfortunately,  not  followed  up — at  least  as  far  as 
Denmark  was  concerned— at  the  Svendborg  (Denmark)  exhibition,  and 
at  the  great  international  exhibition  held  at  Paris  in  1878. 

There  are  many  who  doubt  the  usefulness  of  such  exhibitions,  saying 
that  the  practical  result  is  by  no  means  commensurate  to  the  efforts 
made.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  there  is  a  field  for  "humbug'^  in  all 
exhibitions,  and  that  there  is  a  tendency  to  make  a  special  show  for  the 
occasion.  But  as  exhibitions  are  the  order  of  the  day,  and^  probably  will 
be  for  some  time  to  come,  people  should  not  stay  away  because  they  are 
not  in  ever>'  respect  as  i)erfect  as  they  might  be.  The  object  should  be 
to  get  the  greatest  possible  good  of  them  and  endeavor  to  keep  away 
from  them  everything  which  savors  of  '^  humbug,"  and  surely  some  good 
win  come  of  it ;  new  inventions  will  become  wider  known  and  goods  of 
sterling  quality  will  find  a  larger  market.  Exhibitions,  if  properly  man- 
aged, can  certainly  be  highly  instructive.  As  an  instance  of  this,  the 
Bergen  exhibition  of  1865  may  be  mentioned,  the  beneficial  effect  of  which 
is  felt  to  this  day. 

It  is  probable  that  the  direct  benefit  derived  from  fishery  exhibitions 
will  be  greater  than  that  of  otlier  exhibitions,  as  there  will  be  less 
chance  for  mere  show.  Although  great  progress  has  been  made  with 
regard  to  fishing  apparatus,  there  will  always  be  a  chance  to  make  them 
still  more  effective,  so  that  they  can  be  handled  with  greater  ease,  or  bo 
inanofactured  of  better  and  more  durable  material.    In  this  connection 

*  Kogle  BemsTkniDger  om  Fiskeriudstilliiiger  og  andre  Fiskeriforhold.    Abstract 

aude  by  Herman  Jxicobson. 
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we  will  only  point  to  the  increased  use  of  cotton  for  fisliing  apparatus 
since  1865.  And  as  regards  the  proper  treatment,  preservation,  ntiliza- 
tion,  ftnd  shipping  of  the  products  of  the  sea,  there  is  still  a  vast  field 
for  improvement.  Fishery  exhibitions  will  finally  prove  very  beneficial 
to  fishing  legislation,  as  they  will  afford  an  opportunity  to  comx)etent 
aud  practical  men  to  meet  and  ftilly  discuss  this  imjwrtant  subject. 
There  is  still  so  much  ignorance  with  regard  to  this  last-mentioned  mat- 
ter, and  there  are  so  many  different  and  widely  divergent  views,  that  it 
is  extremely  desirable,  both  for  the  government  and  those  specially  in- 
terested in  the  fisheries,  to  arrive  at  some  well-established  principles 
which  may  form  the  basis  of  suitable  legislation.  There  is,  therefore, 
ample  reason  to  encourage  and  uphold  fishery  exhibitions. 

As  far  as  Denmark  is  concerned  (and  perhaps  other  countries),  it  must 
be  said  that  fishery  exhibitions  will  prove  failures  unless  a  strong  and 
direct  appeal  is  made  to  fishermen  and  to  fish-dealers,  as  well  as  to  man- 
ufacturers of  fishing  apparatus,  to  take  an  active  part  in  such  exhibitions. 
Astonishment  has  sometimes  been  expressed  that  our  fishermen  do  not 
take  a  greater  interest  in  these  exhibitions;  but  it  should  be  borne  in 
mind  that,  with  few  exceptions,  fishermen  are  very  conservative,  both 
as  regards  apparatus  and  methods,  and  that  it  requires  a  special  effort 
to  stir  them  up.  K  this  matter  were  seriously  taken  in  hand  by  some 
zealous  and  energetic  men,  we  would  see  a  great  improvement  in  our 
fisheries  brought  about  by  exhibitions.  The  better  preservation  of  fish, 
and  the  increased  knowledge  of  the  best  markets  for  their  goods,  would 
certainly  be  a  practical  benefit  to  the  fishermen ;  gradually  improved 
apparatus,  boats,  &c.,  will  be  introduced,  and  make  the  fishermen  more 
and  more  independent.  Until  this  result  is  brought  about,  the  fishermen 
should  be  assisted  by  the  government,  which  unfortunately  has  hitherto 
done  too  little  in  this  respect.  A  knowledge  of  improved  methods  and 
apparatus  shoidd  be  spread,  practical  and  theoretical  instruction  should 
be  given,  and  money  should  be  liberally  appropriated  for  furthering  the 
fishing  interests.  Since  the  fishery  exhibition  at  Svendborg  in  1877, 
and  our  fishery  exhibit  at  Paris  in  1878,  were  failures,  owing  chiefly  to 
lack  of  interest  and  the  entirely  inadequate  sums  appropriated  for  the 
purpose  by  our  government,  a  strong  effort  should  be  made  to  be  well 
represented  at  the  intematioiial  fishery  exhibition  to  be  held  at  Berlin 
in  May,  1880.  As  Germany  will  always  be  the  chief  maiket  for  our  fish- 
ing products,  this  should  certainly  not  be  neglected. 

In  conclusion,  the  following  suggestions  are  submitted,  in  the  hoi)e 
that  at  some  fishery  congress  they  may  assume  the  form  of  definite  res- 
olutions: 

1.  The  fishery  exhibit  at  agricultural  or  industrial  exhibitions  is  abol- 
ished. 

2.  In  its  stead  meetings  of  fishermen  and  all  persons  interested  in  the 
fisheries  are  held  annually  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  where  fish- 
ing produ4Jts,  apparatus,  &c.,  are  exhibited. 
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3.  From  time  to  time — say  every  tliree  or  five  years — ^larger  fishery 
expositions  are  held,  at  which  all  those  nations  are  represented  which 
fish  in  the  same  waters  as  we. 

The  government  should  of  course  give  hberal  aid  to  the  fishing  inter- 
ests, and  a  society  should  be  formed  for  promoting  the  fisheries  in  all 
their  different  branches. 
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V.-REPORT  ON  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  FISHERIES  IN  THE 
WORLD'S  EXPOSITION  IN  PHILADELPHIA,  1876. 


By  JoAKni  Anderssex,  Jwrywmn.* 


I. 


THE  FISHERY  EXHIBITION  IK  PHILADELPHIA  m  1876. 

COSfPRISED  ACCORDING  TO  THE  "GROUPING  FOR  THE  JUDGES*  WORK."  ' 

(Group  Y.) 

Fiah  tnd  productions  of  fisheries,  fishing  implements,  &c. : 

1.  Aquatic  mammals :  seals,  whales,  &c. ;  living  specimens  in  aqnaria ;  speci- 

mens stuffed,  salted,  or  presenred  in  other  ways. 

2.  Flah,  alive  and  preserved. 

3.  Fish  in  brine,  and  parts  of  fish  used  lor  food.  ^ 

4.  Crustacea,  echinoderms,  bdohe  de  mer. 

5.  HoUnsks,  oysters,  clams,  &c.,  nsed  for  food. 
€.  Shells,  corals,  and  pearls. 

7.  Whalebone,  shagreen,  fish-glae,  isinglass. 

8.  Fialung  impl^nents :  nets,  baskets,  hooks,  and  other  apparatus  used  for  fishing. 

9.  Pisciculture :  aquaria,  hatching-pools,  vessels  for  transporting  roe  and  young 

fish,  and  other  apparatus  used  for  hatching,  raising,  or  preserving  fish. 

The  judges,  whose  number  for  the  whole  exposition  was  250  (half  of 
that  number  being  Americans)  in  the  depaiianent  of  fisheries,  were,  in 
the  begriming — 

L  Prc^essor  Spencer  F.  Baird^  director  of  one  department  of  the  gov- 
ermnent  exhibit  and  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Smithsonian  Institu- 
tition  in  Washington,  chairman. 

2.  Mr.  Seth  Greeny  Superintendent  of  Fisheries  of  the  State  of  New 
York,  from  Eochester,  K.  Y. ;  and  ' 

3.  The  editor  of  this  report. 

LatCT,  when  Mr.  Seth  Green,  partly  on  aecount  of  his  health  jaid 
partly  on  account  of  his  many  other  engagements,  could  not  attend^  and 
was  therefore  discharged  at  his  own  request,  his  place  was  filled  by  a 
man  of  similar  exi)erience,  Mr.  T.  B.  Ferguson,  Commissioner  of  Fisheries 
fiir  the  State  of  Maryland.  Both  Professor  Baird  and  Mr.  Ferguson 
were  so  overwhelmed  with  work  and  were  so  much  occupied  in  various 
ways  that  they  had  scarcely  any  time  to  attend  to  their  jury  work.  In 
consequence,  Mr.  B.  PMllips,  secretary  of  the  government  exhibit,  a 

*Beretning  om  Fiskeriafdelingen  ved  Verdensudstillingen  1  Philadelphia  i  1876.  af 
Joakim  Andeiasen,  Jorymand.    Aalesund,  1877.    Translated  by  H.  Jacobson. 
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highly  mtelligent  gentleman  and  well-known  correspondent  of  one  of 
the  great  New  York  papers,  was  chosen  to  act  for  Professor  Baird  and 
Mr.  Ferguson,  in  conjunction  with  the  editor,  a.s  permanent  member  of 
the  committee.  It  ought  to  be  mentioned  that,  as  in  the  beginning  so 
few  objects  were  exhibited  in  the  department  of  fisheries,  three  judges 
were  deemed  sufficient  for  this  groups  but  as  objects  continued  to  come 
in  all  the  time,  these  judges  had  enough  to  do,  so  that  this  group  could 
not  finish  its  work  until  the  very  last  moment,  July  30,  It  must  like- 
wise be  mentioned  that  at  the  Philadelphia  Exposition  the  verdict  of 
the  judges  was  not  final,  but  that  it  had  to  be  submitted  to  the  criticism 
of  the  Centennial  Commission  and  had  to  be  approved  by  them ;  the 
verdict  thereby  became  more  impartial  and  dignified. 

EXHIBITORS  AND  OBJECTS  EXHIBITED. 

A.— Norway. 

Norway,  which,  both  with  regard  to  its  products  and  implements,  was 
best  represented  (excepting  of  course  the  United  States,  whose  exhibit 
was  very  full),  numbered  thirty-two  exhibitors,  who  are  mentioned  be- 
low, together  with  the  objects  exhibited  by  them. 

1.  Commercial  Union  of  Aalesnnd. — An  almost  complete  collection  o£ 
all  the  fishing  implements  used  in  Norway,  as  well  as  models  of  fishing- 
boats. 

2.  Carl  E.  Rdnneberg  &  SonSy  of  Aalesund. — Dried  codfish,  dried  and 
pressed  codfish  in  tin  cans. 

3.  Laurids  Madron,  of  Aalesund, — Sides  of  codfish,  prepared  in  the 
Scotch  manner. 

4.  H.  A.  Helgesen,  of  Aalesund. — Preserved  fish-cakes,  fresh  salmon  in 
tin  cans  (lobsters  were  promised  but  were  not  sent). 

5.  Patent  Trjoine  Manufactory  {Kraashye  Brothers^  of  Aalesund). — Fish- 
ing-lines of  silk,  flax,  and  hemp. 

6.  The  Bergen  Museum. — ^Large  and  instructive  collection  of  fish  m 
spirits  of  wine,  stuffed  fish,  models  of  vessels  and  boats,  lodging  and  ice 
houses. 

7.  The  Bergen  Commercial  Union. — ^A  complete  collection  of  fish  dried 
and  salted,  salt  herring  and  roe,  and  several  kinds  of  fish-oil. 

8.  The  Bergen  Smoking  Establishment. — Smoked  herrings,  four  dififerent 
sizes  (great  herrings,  merchants'  herrings,  middle  herrings,  Christiania 
herrings). 

9.  Fagerheim^s  net  factory  {OottUeb  Thomson,  Bergen). — Salmon  and 
herring  nets,  mackerel  and  codfish  net«,  made  of  hemp  and  cotton. 

10.  Peter  Mohn^  Bergen. — Salt  fat  herrings  in  tin  cans. 

11.  Peter  Egidens,  Bergen. — Fine  herrings  and  anchovies. 

12.  Thomas  Erichsen,  Bergen. — Different  kinds  of  fishing-hooks. 

13.  H.  Dons  J  Ohristiania  {Christiania  Preserving  Company.) — Small 
smoked  herrings  in  oil,  and  fish-cakes  in  hermetically  sealed  tin  cans. 
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14.  Chrutiania  sail  factory. — Nets  and  lines  made  of  hemp. 

15.  Haddand  glass  manufactory. — Glass  floats  and  glass  balls  for  nets 
and  lines. 

16.  Falck'Ytter^  Christiania, — Fishing-sleighs. 

17.  W.  Nbrdroekj  Christiania. — ^Anchovies. 

18.  Mrs.  Gina  Smithy  Christiania. — Anchovies. 

19.  Mrs.  Sina  TeUefsen^  Christiania. — Anchovifes. 

20.  Zeorg  Lund,  Christiania. — ^Anchovies. 

21.  C.  C.  Just,  Christiania. — ^Anehovies. 

22.  Christian  Johnsen,  Christianssund. — ^Dried  codfish. 

23.  Jens  O.  IkM,  Hard. — Codfish  and  herring  nets,  codfish-lines. 

24.  Borderich  &  Co.y  Lyngvasr. — ^Fish-flour  (codfish  chopped  fine),  white 
cayiar  (made  of  codfish  roe),  isinglass. 

25.  Norwegian  Preserving  Company,  Mandah — Fresh  preserved  floun- 
ders, mackerel,  and  anchovies. 

26.  C.  A.  Thome,  Moss. — ^Anchovies  in  oil,  fresh  lobster  and  salmon 
in  hennetically  sealed  cans. 

27.  Btavanger  Preserving  Company. — Preserved  fish-cakes  in  wine  and 
other  sauces,  fresh  lobster  in  hprmetically  sealed  cans. 

28.  C.  8t6rmer,  Svolvcer. — ^White  caviar. 

29.  Svend  Fohn,  Tonsherg. — ^Four  different  kinds  of  8i)ennaceti. 

30.  Anton  Rosing'^s  Widow. — Cakes  of  fish-flour. 

31.  L.  B.  Soyland,  Fleklcefiord. — Presented  skate. 

32.  F.  Bjorth,  FrederiJcstad. — Anchovies. 

(He  articles  which  were  to  be  sent  from  the  Bergen  Class  Manufactory 
did  not  arrive.) 

Of  these  exhibitors  the  first  thirty,  whose  articles  were  found  to  be  in 
exedlent  condition,  were  recommended  for  awards,  and  the  Centennial 
Commission  also  adopted  this  recommendation.  The  two  last  mentioned 
exMbitOTs,  however,  received  no  award,  because  the  articles  exhibited  by 
tbcan  were  8i>oiled,  probably  because  the  cans  had  not  been  properly 
sealed. 

B.— Sweden 

had  the  following  exhibitors : 

1.  The  Royal  Swedish  Commission,  R.  Widegren,  superintendent  offish* 
<na,  Stockholm. — ^A  complete  collection  of  fresh- water  fishing  imple- 
iw»^  aho  nets,  lines,  &c.,  used  by  Swedish  fishermen  on  the  banks  in  the 
^orth  Sea  and  the  Kattegat,  models  of  bank-fishing  vessels  and  boats, 
«^pecially  of  a  boat  for  transporting  live  fish,  salt  Gottland  and  Blekinge 
herrings,  eel,  and  codfish,  dried  codfish,  and  anchovies  (pickled  spratt), 
art  finally  a  collection  of  fish  from  the  Swedish  lakes  and  coasts  in  glass 
jaw  filled  with  spirits  of  wine. 

2.  Onstav  Andersson,  Tjellbaclca. — Skinned  and  boned  herrings,  ancho- 
^  and  sardines  in  hermetically  sealed  tin  cans. 

^  IT.  0.  Bergstrdmj  Lysekil. — ^Anchovies  and  herrings  in  hermetically 
sealed  tin  cans« 
4p 
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4.  y.  0,  JSricksoHj  Lysekil, — Anchovies  and  herrings  in  henneticallj 
sealed  tin  cans. 

5.  J,  J.  Hallgrerij  Gullholmen. — ^Anchovies  and  fine  skinned  and  boned 
herrings. 

6.  August  Lysellj  Lysekil. — ^Anchovies  and  fine  skinned  and  boned 
herrings. 

7.  Udicard  Nihofij  Grebbestad, — Smoked  mackerel  in  oil  in  hermetically 
sealed  tin  cans. 

8.  y.  Wikstrdniy  Stockholm. — Preserved  salmon. 

All  the  first  mentioned  seven  exhibitors  were  recommended  for  award8; 
the  salmon  exhibited  by  N.  WikstnSm,  although  good,  was  found  wanting 
in  freshness  of  flavor. 

(C.  M.  Amundson,  Udevalla,  and  LeidesdorTs  manufactory  of  fishing 
implements,  Stockholm,  had  announced  several  objects  for  exhibitioa, 
which,  however,  were  not  sent.) 

C— France 

had  of  course  the  largest,  finest,  and  best  arranged  exhibit  of  all  kinds 
of  sardines,  sardels,  and  anchovies  hermetically  put  up  in  oil.  The  ex- 
hibitors were  principally  from  Nantes,  UOrient,  Paris,  Bordeaux,  and 
Belle  Isle,  and  most  of  them  were  recommended  for  awards. 

D  AND  E. — Spain  and  Portugal 

exhibited  common  sardels  and  other  food-fish  boiled  in  oil,  and  besides 
a  large  number  of  preserved  cuttlefish  and  mollusks  boiled  in  oil  with 
tomatoes,  truffles,  &c.,  and  finally  dry-salted  and  hard-pressed  sardines 
in  small  wooden  boxes,  for  i>oor  people  and  therefore  comparatively 
cheap.  The  Spanish  exhibits  came  from  Corunna,  Bermeo,  Pontovidero 
(Galicia),  Loredo,  Velva-Grove,  Xevera,  and  Barcelona;  and  the  Portu- 
guese exhibits  ft^m  Lisbon,  St.  Ybes,  Oporto,  Faro  Alga,  and  Cambra 
Balbura. 

P.— Italy 

had  likewise  exhibited  several  kinds  of  sardines  in  oil,  anchovies,  and 
pickled  eel  from  Leghorn,  Genoa,  and  Bologna. 

G.— Russia. 

Preserved  whitefish  and  carp  from  St.  Petersburg  and  Astrachan 
sturgeon-caviar,  isinglass,  and  seal-oil. 

H.— Turkey's 

only  exhibit  consisted  of  a  kind  of  caviar  of  whole  fish-roe,  in  the  form 
of  sausages,  called  ^^  botargo,"  having  a  most  delicious  flavor. 

L— Austria. 

Preserved  skinned,  strongly  salted^  and  pressed  small  herrings  (a  kiod 
of  sardels)  in  oil. 
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J.— The  Netherlands 

had  a  fine  exhibit  of  excellent  herring-nets,  floating  nets,  codfish-lines, 
trawl-nets,  a  model  of  a  large  herring-seine,  models  of  fishing-vessels, 
and  boats,  both  ancient  and  modern,  from  A.  G.  Maas  in  Scheveningen; 
pickled  herring  from  M.  I.  Suries  &  Co.  in  Eotterdam ;  smoked  salmon 
from  T.  E.  Novenhays  in  Amsterdam,  and  models  of  cotton  nets  from 
Amtzenius,  Jamnek  &  Co.  in  Ooor. 

K.— Great  Britain. 

Pilchards  in  oU,  fresh  preserved  salmon,  from  C.  Freyer  and  Crosse  & 
Blackwell,  London ;  fresh-water  fishing  implements  from  W.  &  J.  Eyder, 
Birmingham ;  and  fish-hooks  from  Joseph  Buchanan,  Glasgow. 

L.— Germany. 

Samples  of  nets  made  of  cotton,  flax,  and  hemp  from  <^  Mechanische 
Xetzfebrik  und  Weberei-Actien  Gesellschaft,''  Itzehoe,  Holstein,  and 
Igler,  Bohemia. 

M.— Chili 

had  a  comparatively  large  exhibit  of  difierent  kinds  of  preserved  fish 
and  mollnsks  (12  kinds),  prepared  algse  and  sea-grass,  in  oil,  in  the 
Spamsh-Portn^ese  way. 

N.— Japan. 

Models  of  fishing  implements,  fine  nets  of  silk  and  flax,  fish-poles  with 
the  line  mnning  inside  the  pole,  lobster  and  eel  traps,  different  kinds  of 
&^  baskets  and  boxes  for  keeping  live  fish,  strongly  salted  and  smoked 
s^mon  with  head  and  tail,  sewed  in  coarse  cloth,  doied  sea-weed  (sea- 
weed-tengusa),  of  which  an  insipid  but  cooling  dish  is  prepared  by  mix- 
ing a  large  quantity  of  sugar  with  it,  isinglass,  and  prepared  fish-skin 

(shagreen). 

O.— China. 

Models  of  fishing  implements,  isinglass,  dried  crustaceans  and  fins. 

P.— Brazil. 

Isinglass,  preserved  fish,  tnrtle-oU,  and  butter. 

Q.— Argentine  Eepublic. 

Fish-baskets  of  straw  and  fishing-lines. 

B.— Liberia. 

Nets  made  of  the  fiber  of  trees  (ramee). 

8.— Cape  of  Goob  Hope. 

Fresh  crayfish  preserved  in  tin  cans*  .r 
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T.— Victoria. 

Shell-fish,  crabs,  and  stufled  fish. 

XJ. — ^Tasmania. 

Stuffed  fish  (salmon  and  trout),  and  different  kinds  of  shell-fish. 

V. — Bermuda. 

Corals,  shell-fish,  beautifid  live  salt-water  fish  in  aquana. 

X. — Canada 

had  exhibite<l  a  large  quantity  of  preserved  fish  and  other  marine  ani- 
mals, chiefly  lobster,  mackerel,  and  salmon  ((Canadian  Meat  and  Produce 
Company,  Eichibucto),  besides  salt  salmon,  trout,  and  herring  (also 
smoked),  dried  codfish,  pollock  (Halifax,  Xova  Scotia),  fishing  imple- 
ments, esi>ecially  for  fresh-water  fishing,  and  winches  for  hauling  in  long 

lines. 

Y. — The  United  States 

had,  as  was  to  be  expected,  the  largest  and  most  complete  collection  of 
all  kinds  of  fish  and  fishing  implements,  boats,  models  of  boats  dad 
vessels,  &c.,  and  everything  pertaining  to  the  fisheries  and  fish  trade, 
all  under  one  and  the  same  roof,  in  the  United  States  Government's 
building,  in  which  there  were  catalogued  si>ecimens  of  all  the  products 
of  the  United  States — grain,  fruit,  minerals,  coal,  land  and  marine  ani- 
mals, industrial  products,  both  ancient  and  modem,  war  materials,  &c 
It  would  lead  us  too  far  to  enumerate  everything  pertaining  to  fish  and 
fisheries,  and  in  fact  does  not  come  within  the  scope  of  this  pamphlet, 
while  we  shall  make  brief  mention  of  those  exhibits  which  the  indi- 
Aidual  States  had  made  in  their  respective  "  State  buildings^  or  in  the 

main  buildings. 

1. — Massaeh  usetts. 

The  Commission  of  Fisheries  of  this  State  had  exhibited  a  complete 
and  beautiful  collection  of  boats  and  vessels,  especially  mackerel- 
schooners,  fishing-boats,  &c.  The  city  of  Gloucester,  at  present  the 
largest  and  most  important  fishing  station  in  America,  had  exhibited  a 
complete  and  very  instructive  collection  of  everything  belonging  to 
bank-fishing,  as  well  as  models  of  ancient  and  modem  boats  and  vessels 
floating  on  a  pond  specially  arranged  for  this  purpose,  on  which  seine- 
fishing  was  illustrated  by  models,  and  on  whose  banks  there  were  models 
of  different  establishments  for  receiving  and  preparing  fish.  Among  the 
apparatus  peculiar  to  America  we  must  mention  the  so-called  "  bait- 
mills,'^  by  which  suitable  pieces  of  bait  are  cut  very  rapidly  from  the 
mw  material,  salt  herring,  swordfish,  cuttlefish,  &c.,  and  likewise  the 
*•  ice-crushers''  and  other  implements  for  breaking  the  ice,  used  for  keep- 
ing fresh  fish,  in  small  pieces.    TV.  K.  Lewes  &  Brothers  and  W.  Under- 
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wood  &  Co.,  Boston,  had  a  separate  exhibit  of  salmon,  lobster,  codfish, 
mackerd,  and  shell-fish,  preserved  fresh ;  and  the  Gloucester  Xsin^rlass 
Company  and  Norwood  &  Son,  Ipswich,  had  an  exhibit  of  isinglass. 

2. — Maine. 

Exti-act  of  fish  (juices)  resembling  Liebig's  extract  of  meat,  suitable 
for  nourishing  soups,  put  up  hermetically  in  tin  cans,  a  new  invention  by 
J.  G.  Goodale,  Saco;  mackerel  and  lobster  put  up  fresh  by  J.  Winslow 
Jones,  Portland;  oysters  put  up  fresh  by  the  Annapolis  Packing  Com- 
pany; preserved  lobsters  and  large  mackerel  by  the  Portland  Packing 
Company;  preserved  oysters  and  clams  by  Bnnham  &  Morrell,  Portland; 
fishing-poles  by  Charles  E.  Wheeler,  Farmington. 

3. — Pennsylvania. 

A  large  selection  of  fishing-poles  of  split  bamboo,  and  other  fresh-water 
fiahing  implements,  fit)m  Fox,  Shipley,  and  John  Krider,  Philadelphia. 

4. — Xew  Torlc. 

Preserved  salmon,  mackerel,  oysters,  clams,  and  isinglass,  from  Kemp, 
Day  &  Co.,  New  York ;  whalebone,  salt  eel  and  salmon,  anchovies,  sar- 
dines, and  caviar, fixmi  Max  Ams,  New  York;  live  salt- water  and  fresh- 
▼irter  fish  and  green  turtles,  in  aquaria,  ftt)m  Eugene  Blackford,  Kew 
York. 

5. — Maryland. 

Models  of  oyster  vessels  and  boats;  oyster  scrapers  and  tongs,  with 
the  winches  belonging  to  them,  used  in  the  Chesapeake  Bay;  samples 
of  oysters  from  different  depths;  model  of  the  hatching-house  and  ap- 
paratus in  Druid  Hill  Park,  Baltimore;  model  of  a  floating  fishing-bat- 
tery near  Baltimore;  fish  in  spirits  of  wine;  large  quantities  of  preserved 
oysters  (Murray  &  Co.,  Baltimore.) 

6.— Ohio. 

Stnffed  fi^sh-water  fish  (Cuvier  Club,  Lake  Erie). 

7. — Chwa{/o. 

Isinglass  made  of  sturgeon. 

8. — California. 

Fresh  salmon,  put  up  in  cans,  from  Columbia  River. 

9. — Oregon. 

Fresh  safanon  put  up  in  tin  cans,  and  salt  salmon  in  one-half  and  one- 
^ttMter  barrels,  fix)m  the  Oregon  Packing  Company. 
Being  on  the  jury,  I  had,  of  course,  an  opportunity  to  see  and  examine. 
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all  the  above-mentioned  exhibits,  and  all  my  observations  led  me  to  the 
decided  conclusion  that  America  stands  very  high  as  regards  its  salt- 
water and  fresh- water  fisheries ;  as  high  as  in  many  other  branches  of 
industry.    This  will  become  clearer  from  the  following  description  of— 

II. 
THE  FISHEEIES  OF  ^^ORTH  AMERICA. 

Besides  the  observations  made  by  me  at  the  exhibition,  I  had  another 
opportunity  of  gaining  further  knowledge  of  this  subject  by  a  journey 
to  New  York,  Long  Island,  Boston,  and  Gloucester,  which  I  made  in 
company  with  Mr.  F.  Wallem. 

I  shaU  first  speak  of  the  fish  markets.  Of  these,  the  Fulton  Market, 
in  Kew  York,  is  the  largest  and  best  arranged.  It  consists  of  a  series  of 
large  connected  buildings,  situated  partly  along  the  East  River  and 
partly  along  some  of  the  streets  of  New  York,  and  contains  convenient 
places  for  wholesale  and  retail  fish-dealers,  for  offices,  and  packing;  also 
H  library  and  reading-room,  as  well  as  kitchen  and  restaurants.  At  the 
exhibition,  and  later  in  his  establishment  in  Fulton  Market,  I  made  the 
acquaintance  of  one  of  the  great  fish-princes,  Mr.  Eugene  Blackford, 
whose  magnificent  and  well-arranged  establishment  contains  numberiess 
live  fish,  and  firesh  fish  on  ice  of  every  kind,  and,  as  a  specialty,  soft 
crabs,  which  in  !N'ew  York  are  considered  a  delicacy  during  the  period 
when  they  change  their  shell,  and  are  therefore  eaten  in  enormous 
quantities,  shell  and  all,  both  boiled  and  broiled,  lobsters  and  green 
turtles,  which  are  brought  weekly  from  the  West  Indies,  and  are  from 
[New  York  sent  to  other  cities,  and  frogs.  I  suppose  that  I^Ir.  Black- 
ford is  the  only  one  of  these  fish-dealers  who  himself  supplies  his  market 
with  live  and  fi'esh  fish.  For  this  purpose  he  keeps  a  little  steamer,  fur- 
nished with  a  purse-seine,  which  twice  a  week  makes  trips  between  the 
mainland  and  Long  Island,  and  generally  returns  with  a  considerable 
quantity  of  fish.  Nearly  all  the  fish-dealers  have  their  own  fishing- 
Kchooners,  or  have  at  least  an  interest  in  one.  Whenever  there  is  no 
sale  for  fresh  fish,  or  the  prices  are  very  low,  the  fish  are  placed  in  large 
and  well-arranged  ice-cellars,  where  they  freeze,  and  are  kept  till  they 
can  be  sold  to  greater  advantage.  Although  the  sales  \^ere  quite  good 
at  the  time  I  visited  iNew  York,  I  nevertheless  found  in  Mr.  Blackford's 
ice-cellar  a  large  quantity  of  frozen  fish,  especially  large  salmon,  which 
had  fallen  a  few  cents  in  price.  Whilst  in  the  street  the  temperature 
was  108O  Fahrenheit,  it  was  4(P  in  the  cellar,  which  made  it  necessary' 
to  put  on  warm  woolen  clothing  before  descending  into  it. 

This  large  fish-market  supplies  Philadelphia  and  many  other  cities 
with  fresh  fish  or  fish  on  ice  nearly  all  the  year  round.  The  kinds  of 
fish  which  are  most  conunon  are:  Codfish,  fiounders,  mackerel,  salmon, 
brook-trout  (Salmofontinalis)^  bass  (Perca  atraria^  Labrax  lineatus)^  blue- 
fish  (Scoinber  saltator),  stad  {Alosa  or  Clupea  aapidissima)^  turbot,  pompano 
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{Tra^ynotui).  The  prices  of  firesh  flsh  in  a  market  as  large  as  this  one, 
of  coarse,  vary  considerably.  The  following  are  the  avearage  prices: 
Codfish,  5  to  6  cents;  flounders,  8  cents;  common  mackeirel  (Scomber 
9eombm9)y  8  to  10  cents ;  Spanish  mackerel  ( Cybium  maculatum  and  regale^ 
Scomber  maculatus  and  regalis),  which  is  esteemed  as  highly  as  salmon, 
25  to  30  cents  per  pound.  The  value  of  all  the  flsh  annually  sold  in  Ful- 
ton Market  is  about  $2,000,000.  Of  these,  Mr.  Blackford  sells  about  one- 
tenth,  or  $200,000  worth. 

Id  Boston  the  fish-trade  is  carried  on  in  a  little  different  manner  &om 
New  York.  Besides  a  large  common  market,  where  all  kinds  of  fre^h, 
salt,  and  smoked  fish  are  sold,  there  are  special  markets  for  fresh  fisU, 
where  the  fish  are  received  from  the  fishing-schooners  and  placed  on  ice, 
and  where  the  vessels  that  are  going  out  are  furnished  with  bait  and 
ice.  It  must  .be  mentioned  here  that  all  the  fishing-schooners  which 
sse  sent  out  from  Boston  and  supply  the  Boston  markets  with  fish  are 
always  fumislied  with  a  considerable  quantity  of  ice  for  keeping  the  fish 
fresh.  These  vessels  usually  make  one  trip  every  two  weeks,  and  gen- 
eraHj  return  to  Boston  with  a  full  cargo  of  fish.  Their  fishing  imple- 
ments consist  of  lines,  with  which  they  chiefly  catch  codfish  and  floun- 
ders, but  also  small  swordfish,  which  are  quite  common  on  the  coast  be- 
tween Cape  Cod  and  Cape  Ann,  where  the  Boston  fishermen  have  their 
station.  The  prices  of  fish  in  Boston  are  generally  a  little  lower  than  in 
New  York. 

In  Gloucester,  the  most  important  fishing-station  in  America,  which 
possesses  more  than  500  well-ftimished  and  beautiful  fishing-schooners, 
there  is  no  fish  market  like  in  New  York  and  Boston,  but  a  large  number 
ot  very  considerable  fish-establishments,  which  supply  a  great  portion 
of  the  United  States  and  Canada  with  fresh  fish,  and  more  especially 
with  salt  herring,  mackerel,  dried  codfish,  and  smoked  halibut.  As  the 
fish-tirade  of  Gloucester  is  very  extensive,  a  more  detailed  description 
will  not  be  out  of  place. 

Ghmeeeter,  situated  on  Cape  Ann,  in  the  State  of  Massachusetts,  a 
few  miles  frt>m  Boston,  was  founded  by  Englishmen  about  two  hundred 
years  ago,  and,  after  many  ups  and  downs,  it  has,  from  an  inconsider- 
aWe  fishing- village,  by  energy  and  phick,  risen  to  be  an  important  city, 
with  a  population  of  about  17,000,  who  live  almost  exclusively  by  the 
fisheries,  which,  as  I  mentioned  before,  employ  about  500  schooners  with 
an  segregate  tonnage  of  30,000,  besides  a  large  number  of  boats  engaged 
in  coas^fi8hing.  The  result  of  these  fisheries  for  a  single  year  (1875)  are, 
aoeording  to  a  volume  published  in  1876  entitled  "The  Fisheries  of 

Gloncester,"  a«  follows : 

Valne. 

Btok  (Newfoundland)  cod ... .      177, 473  quintals $998, 628 

George's  cod 185,  758  quintals 1, 021, 669 

George's  halibut 2, 462, 364  pounds 172, 365 

Bank  halibut 7, 248, 423  pounds 507,389 
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"Hake''(lyr)» " 4, 257  quintals 12,774 

Cask  {Brosmim  vulgaris) 2, 349  quintals 7, 047 

PoUock 9, 417  quintals 32,964 

Herrings 38, 292  barrels 153,168 

Coast  fisheries  by  *^the  dory  fi^ermen": 

Fresh  fish 89,738 

Prepared  fish 185,697 

Fish-oil 8,945 

Mackerel 18, 172  barrels  No.  1  ... .  327, 112 

Mackerel 7,065  barrek  No.  2  ....  184,780 

Mackerel 21, 763  barrels  No.  3  ... .  174,104 

Mackerel 4. 039  barrels  No.  4  ... .  24, 205 

Total $3,900,586 

Furthermore: 

Pickled  fishj 

31,750  herrings,  valued  at $13, 494 

163  barrels  cod,  40J  barrels  swordfish 1, 097 

410|  barrels  trout,  and  76f  barrels  fins 4, 042 

215  barrels  salmon,  250  barrels  tongues,  &c. .  2, 282 

Clams,  &c 10,000 

All  other  fish 8, 000 

Oil,  not  mentioned  above KK),  000 

138,915 


Grand  total $4,039,500 

These  figures  will  show  the  prices  of  the  commonest  American  fish- 
mg  products.  It  will  be  noticed  that  roe  is  not  mentioned,  as  but  few 
roe-fish  are  caught,  and  as  nearly  all  the  roe  is  used  for  bait. 

Next  in  importance  to  the  Gloucester  fisheries  are  those  of  New  York 
and  Boston,  then  those  of  Portland,  Me.,  Baltimore,  CaJifomia,  and  Ore- 
gon. The  coast  fisheries  carried  on  along  the  whole  coast  of  the  United 
States,  Cvspecially  of  menhaden,  shad,  porgy,  bluefish,  lobsters,  oysters, 
and  clams,  yield  considerable  sums  of  money  every  year.  The  value  of 
the  salt-water  fisheries  of  the  United  States  has  never  been  accurately 
calculatetl,  but  I  think  that  it  amounts  to  about  $20,000,000.  With  re- 
gard to  the  value  of  the  fresh- water  fisheries  of  the  United  States,  the 
uncertainty  is  still  greater  5  but  it  is  certain  that  even  now  it  is  y&j 
considerable,  and  hopes  are  entertained  that  in  future  it  will  be  still 
greater,  owing  to  the  energetic  measures  which  are  being  taken  to  for- 
ther  and  to  encourage  these  fisheries.  These  hopes  are  well  founded,  to 
judge  at  least  from  the  happy  results  which  so  far  have  been  obtained 
by  pisciculture.  Whilst  lobsters  of  unusual  size  are  caught  in  great  num- 
bers on  the  coasts  of  Maine,  Massachusetts,  and  New  York,  the  largest 

»  «Lyr''  is  the  Danish  for  pollack  (Gadm poUachiua) ;  but  the  *^hake''  of  our  East 
coaat  are  species  of  P^yoi*.— T.  H.  B. 
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nmnber  of  oysters  is  caught  in  Marylaiicl  (Chesapeake  Bay)  and  Dela- 
ware (Cape  May  and  the  Delaware  Bay).  The  salt-water  fisheries  are 
most  highly  developed  in  Massachusetts,  whilst  the  most  important  fresh- 
water fisheries  are  in  New  York  and  Maryland,  where  the  most  excel- 
lent measnres  have  been  adopted  for  increasing  and  developing  the  fish- 
eries. In  the  following  I  shall  give  a  brief  description  of  these  fisher 
ies,  chiefly  from  the  official  reports  of  the  State  sui>erintendent  of  fisheries 
for  the  State  of  New  York,  Mr.  Seth  Green,  and  the  commissioner  of 
fisheries  for  the  State  of  Maryland,  Mr.  Ferguson,  but  partly  also  from 
my  own  personal  observations. 

Every  State  which  takes  an  interest  in  the  fresh-water  fisheries  has 
its  own  fish-commission  and  a  superintendent  of  fisheries  responsible  to 
this  oonunission.  The  State  makes  an  appropriation  so  as  to  enable 
him  to  carry  on  his  work,  which  consists  in  increasing  the  number  of 
fish  by  every  x)ossible  artificial  and  natural  means,  and  in  encouraging 
and  fiurthering  pisciculture.  At  the  head  of  the  fisheries  stands  a  United 
States  Commissioner  of  Fisheries,  at  present  Prof.  Spencer  F.  Baird, 
of  the  Smithsonian  Institution  at  Washington,  a  naturalist  of  great 
fame. 

The  magnificent  and  costly  hatching-houses  and  fish-ways  which  have 
been  established  in  the  States  of  Maryland  and  New  York  show  the  in- 
genuity, the  practical  manner,  and  the  extent  t6  which  pisciculture  is 
carried  on  in  these  States.  The  results  obtained  by  these  establish- 
ments are  truly  astonishing,  as  millions  of  fish  of  every  kind  are  caUed 
into  existence,  filling  the  large  rivers  and  lakes.  It  is  especially  those 
kinds  of  fish  which  are  considered  the  best  food-fish,  e,  g.,  salmon,  trout, 
and  shad,  that  form  the  principal  objects  of  pisciculture,  but  other  fish, 
if  they  are  of  any  value  at  all,  are  not  neglecte<l.  The  populous  cities 
of  America  are  theretbre  as  a  general  rule  well  supplied  with  fresh  fish, 
which  form  an  important  article  of  food.  American  i)isciculture,  which 
includes  a  system  of  protection  with  carefiiUy  framed  regulations  for 
protecting  the  young  fish,  has  attracted  great  attention  especially  in 
Germany,  where  of  late  years  hatching-houses  on  the  American  plan 
have  been  established  under  the  superintendence  of  a  gentleman  from 
New  York.  The  result  ot  these  experiments  is  not  known  to  me.  I  can- 
not say  with  absolute  certaintj-  how  many  millions  of  fish  are  annually 
hatched  and  placed  in  the  many  lakes  and  rivers  of  America,  but  their 
nomber  must  be  very  considerable. 

Of  the  hatching-houses  those  invented  by  Mr.  Seth  Green,  of  Roclies- 
ter,  N.  Y.,  and  by  Mr.  T.  B.  Ferguson,  of  Maryland,  deserve  the  great- 
est attention,  constituting  the  Kew  York  State  hatching-house  in  Cale- 
donia, IN.  Y.,  the  Druid  Hill  hatching-house  in  Maryland,  and  the  fish- 
wajTS  near  the  Great  Falls  of  thePotomac.  Recently  so-called  "  ponds'' 
for  keeping  live  fish  and  for  protecting  young  fish  have  been  established 
in  l^e  Detroit  River.  These  "  ponds"  are  sheets  of  water  hedged  in  with 
poles  joined  by  boards  in  such  a  manner  that  the  water  can  circulate 
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freely,  and  that  tlie  young  fish  can  easily  slip  through  the  openings. 
At  one  end  of  these  ponds  there  is  a  movable  gate  fastened  at  the 
bottom  to  a  nmd-sill  and  protruding  obliquely  about  one  foot  over  the 
surface  of  the  water.  Whenever  a  haul  is  made  near  the  '"  pond,"  the 
net  with  the  fish  is  pulled  through  the  gate  by  pushing  the  gate  down 
with  a  pole;  and  the  fish  are  emptied  into  the  pond  without  being 
touched  by  human  hands,  and  without  leaving  the  water,  so  that  the 
fish  with  the  young  reach  the  pond  in  an  entirely  fresh  condition.  An- 
other arrangement,  partly  for  making  net-fishing  easier  and  partly  for 
keeping  the  young  fish,  is  found  near  Havre  de  Grace  (not  far  from  Bal- 
timore), and  consists  of  floats  or  "  batteries"  with  movable  aprons  on 
three  sides,  on  which  the  net  is  hauled  in  such  a  manner  that  the  fish 
and  their  young  go  direct  from  the  net  into  a  fishpond  in  the  float,  from 
which  the  young  fish  can  through  small  openings  pass  easily  into  the 
open  water.  These  "fish-batteries"  are  only  used  in  shallow  water 
and  in  places  where  net-fishing  could  not  well  be  carried  on  without 
some  similar  arrangements,  and  are  moved  from  one  place  to  the  other 
wherever  it  is  thought  that  there  will  be  good  fishing.  The  idea  of  the 
three  movable  aprons,  which  touch  the  bottom  when  the  float  lies  still 
and  can  be  raised  up  by  means  of  chains  whenever  the  float  is  to  be 
moved,  is  this,  that  the  influence  of  the  current  may  be  avoided  by  haul- 
ing the  net  in  on  that  side  where  the  current  will  not  interfere  with  it. 
On  the  float  are  long  poles,  which  are  stuck  into  the  bottom  when  the 
float  is  to  lie  still,  and  are  raised  when  it  is  to  move  again.  The  aprons 
are  then  raised  so  high  above  the  water  that  their  comers  can  rest  on 
frames  and  thus  be  held  up  until  the  next  anchoring  place  is  reache^l. 
There  are  also  on  these  floats  winches  worked  by  horses  for  hauling  in 
the  nets,  and  dwelling-houses  and  sheds  for  keeping  and  preparing  the 
fish.  These  floats  are  generally  manned  by  CO  to  TO*  fishermen.  The 
fourth  side,  which  has  no  apron,  is  used  for  taking  the  fish  on  shore. 
Such  an  arrangement  modified  according  to  local  demands  would  prove 
very  useful  in  our  country  wherever  nets  cannot  be  hauled  on  shore  in 
the  usual  manner. 

It  is  impossible  for  me  to  give  in  this  place  a  detailed  description  of 
the  hatching-houses  and  fish-ways ;  all  the  more  so  as  it  would  require 
drawings  to  make  it  i>erfectly  clear.  I  therefore  i-efer  the  reader  to  the 
above-mentioned  Reports  for  1875  and  1876,  published  by  Mr.  Seth  Oreem 
and  Mr.  Ferguson,  which  contain  plates.  These  Reports  may  be  obtained 
by  addressing  Prof.  Spencer  F.  Baird,  Smithsonian  Institution,  Wash- 
ington. 

Great  exertions  have  been  made  of  late  years  to  stock  the  American 
rivers  and  lakes  with  foreign  and  domestic  fish  by  transporting  live  fish 
and  impregnated  fish-eggs  by  railroad  from  California,  and  from  Europe 
by  steamers,  in  boxes  specially  constructed  for  the  purpose.  These  en- 
deavors have  partly  succeeded  beyond  all  expectation,  so  that  at  pres- 
ent eastern  waters  contain  not  only  the  highly-prized  California  salmon 
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{Salmo  quiniiat)j  bat  also  trout  and  carp  from  Germany,  and  these  fish 
seem  to  be  in  as  flourishing  a  condition  aa  in  their  proi>er  home.  A 
number  of  practical  laws,  partly  local  and  partly  applying  to  the  whole 
country,  have  been  made  for  the  better  protection  and  encouragement  of 
the  fisheries. 

No  less  than  to  the  development  of  the  river  and  other  fresh-water 
fisheries,  have  the  Americans  given  their  attention  to  the  improvement 
of  vessels,  boats,  and  implements  used  in  coast  and  ocean  fishing,  and  a 
closer  examination  of  this  subject  shows  the  high  rank  to  which  the 
American  salt-water  fisheries  have  attained. 

The  well-known  American  fishing-schooners,  especially  the  Gloucester 
mackerel-schooners,  are  as  beautifully  constructed  and  as  comfortably 
arranged  and  fitted  up  as  a  pleasure-yacht,  and  cost  from  $6,000  to 
$10,000  and  $12,000,  frilly  equipped,  including  fishing  implements  and 
boats.  These  schooners,  which  sail  very  well,  have  a  tonnage  of  60  to 
130,  and  a  crew  of  9  to  14,  according  to  the  size  of  the  vessel  and  the 
character  of  the  fishing  in  which  it  is  to  be  used.  The  schooners  used 
for  bank-fishing  either  near  Newfoundland  (Grand  Bank)  or  George's 
Bank,  are  only  frimished  with  long  lines  like  the  Swedish  and  Norwegian 
bank-fishing  vessels,  but  instead  of  the  large  and  heavy  boats  used  by 
the  latter,  they  have  small  flat-bottomed  boats,  so-called  "  dories'',  which 
are  considered  unusually  good  and  safe,  and  are  handled  a  great  deal 
da^ier.  Every  bank-schooner  has  about  0  to  8  of  these,  arranged  accord- 
ing to  their  size,  three  to  four  on  each  side  of  the  deck.  Whilst  fishing  is 
going  on  there  are  generally  only  two  men  in  every  dory,  and  single  lines 
with  a  few  hundred  hooks  are  used,  not  as  in  Sweden  and  Norway  a  long 
row  of  lines  tied  together,  with  as  many  as  2,000  hooks,  which  latter 
arrangement,  of  course,  involves  a  much  greater  risk  in  stormy  weather. 
Nor  do  the  Americans  use  the  glass  floats  so  common  Mith  the  Swedish 
and  Norwegian  fishermen,  probably  because  the  lines  can  be  handled  a 
great  deal  easier  without  such  floats,  and  are  also  more  independent  of 
the  various  currents.  The  nature  of  the  bottom  near  the  American 
coast  is  probably  also  more  favorable  for  keeping  the  bait  in  place.  The 
Norwegian  half-moon-shaped  weight  for  sinking  the  line43  is  not  known 
in  America,  where  a  weight  shaped  like  a  plummet  or  a  cylinder  with  a 
thick  brass  wire  stuck  through  it  is  used.  The  large  hooks  or  prongs 
used  in  Norway,  by  which  the  fish  is  frequently  torn  to  pieces  without 
being  caught,  are  known  from  (Aden  times,  but  have  long  since  been 
abolished  as  unpractical  and  barbarous.  The  mackerel  and  herring 
schooners  which  are  engaged  in  fishing  either  along  the  coast  or  in  the 
Bay  of  Fundy  during  summer,  or  on  the  coasts  of  Newfoundland  and 
Labrador  chiefly  during  autumn,  and  in  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  dur- 
ing winter,  are  now  all  furnished,  not  with  lines,  but  with  the  so-called 
"  purse-seine",  a  new  invention  which  of  late  years  has  become  the  favor- 
ite American  fishing  implement  in  all  waters  except  on  the  banks,  where 
wind  and  current  forbid  its  use. 
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The  idea  of  catching  fish  with  seines  in  the  open  sea  has  been  enter- 
tained long  since,  but  as  far  as  I  know  it  has  only  been  carried  out  in 
America  by  the  introduction  of  the  purse-seine,  with  which  large  nain- 
bers  of  mackerel,  hening,  shad,  menhaden,  and  other  coast  fish  are 
caught.  Whenever  a  school  of  fish  makes  its  appearance  it  is  quickly 
surrounded  by  the  seine,  by  one  boat  rowing  in  a  circle  whilst  a  dory 
lies  still  with  the  one  purse-string  and  the  one  puUing-string  (?),  until 
the  whole  net  is  out  in  the  water,  whereupon  all  four  strings  are  brought 
together  on  the  boat,  on  whose  railing  there  is  a  stationary  arrangement 
for  drawing  the  net  together,  which,  when  closed,  forms  a  complete  sack 
or  purse,  from  which  it  derives  its  name,  and  which  holds  the  fish,  often 
amounting  to  several  hundred  barrels  for  a  single  haul.  By  means  of 
large  hooks  the  fish  are  then  hauled  up  into  the  vessel,  which  lies  ready 
to  receive  them.  The  length  of  these  seines  is  from  150  to  220  fbthoms^ 
their  depth  in  the  middle  fh)m  15  to  30  &thoms,  but  at  the  ends  only 
from  6  to  10  fathoms.  The  si^e  of  the  meshes  varies.  The  central  por- 
tion forming  the  purse  contains  the  smallest  meshes  (about  2|  inches 
between  the  knots),  made  of  the  strongest  cord ;  then  follows  on  each 
side  of  the  centre  a  portion  with  larger  meshes  and  thinner  cord,  and 
still  larger  mei^hes  and  thinner  cord  at  both  ends,  aU  calculated  to  make 
the  handling  of  the  seine  as  easy  as  possible.  Such  a  seine  (about  200 
fathoms  long  and  25  to  30  fathoms  deep),  fully  equipped  with  good  cori^ 
floats  (about  700)  and  nut-shaped  weights  weighing  about  seven-eighths 
of  a  pound  each  fastened  at  short  intervals  along  the  bottom  rope,  with 
the  exception  of  the  centre  piece,  which  generally  is  without  weights, 
so  it  can  quickly  be  pulled  together,  and  with  either  galvanized  lead  or 
brass  rings  (weighing  2  to  3  pounds)  through  which  the  two  pulling- 
ropes  pa«s  from  end  to  end,  costs  from  $800  to  $900.  Only  the  best  cot- 
ton thread  or  the  finest  hemp  cord  is  used  for  these  seines.  Tlie  boats, 
which  are  well  built  and  constructed  in  the  most  practical  manner,  cost 
about  $300  apiece.  Instead  of  bark  or  catechu,  tar  is  used  for  fixing 
up  seines  which  have  been  in  use  for  some  time.  After  having  been 
put  in  boiling  tar,  they  pass  between  rollers  to  make  them  pliable  and 
to  squeeze  out  the  superfluous  tar. 

Many  difliculties  had  to  be  overcome  before  the  idea  of  the  purse-seine 
was  carried  out  practically;  but  all  these  difficulties  were  conquered  by 
American  energy  and  i)erseverance.  These  difficulties  consisted  chiefly 
in  making  the  seine  as  light  as  possible  and  having  the  purse  of  a  suit- 
able size  and  shape  in  proportion  to  the  seine  itself,  and  in  the  method 
of  drawing  the  net  together.  At  first  the  following  method  was  followed : 
Before  the  seine  was  set  a  large  and  heavy  leaden  weight,  with  two 
blocks  of  iron,  was,  by  means  of  ropes,  lowered  to  the  bottom  in  the 
place  where  the  seine  was  to  be  set;  then  the  seine  was  gradually  rowed 
out  into  the  water,  pulled  together  at  the  bottom,  and  finally  hauled  up 
into  the  boat.  All  this  process  consumed  considerable  time  and  labor, 
and  during  the  pulling  together  at  the  bottom  many  fish  were  lost,  whilst 
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DOW  the  process  is  quick  and  safe.  The  greatest  drawback  was  this, 
fkat  the  seine  must  reach  the  bottom,  and  wherever  the  water  was  too 
de^  for  doing  this  it  could  not  be  used.  The  sack-nets,  used  with  us 
for  catching  pollock,  or  the  net  invented  by  Mr.  Kildal,  in  Nordland.  for 
catching  codfish,  are  only  incomplete  realizations  of  the  above-mentioned 
idea,  and  cannot  compete  in  practical  usefiilness  with  the  purse-seine, 
whose  use  is  not  confined  to  certain  localities,  as  the  sack-net,  nor  to 
certain  portions  of  the  bottcnn,  like  KildaPs  net,  but  which  can  be  used 
everywhere  unless  hindered  by  strong  waves  or  currents.  Purse-seines 
woohl  iMTove  extremely  usefhl  in  our  country,  where  schools  of  herring 
often  keep  in  the  middle  of  the  fiords,  where  they  cannot  be  reached  by 
common  nets,  or  in  any  other  way  except  occasionally  by  a  floating  net. 

Convinced  of  the  incalculable  profit  which  would  accrue  to  our  country 
from  a  more  general  use  of  the  purse-seine,  I  have  everywhere  recom- 
mended its  introduction ',  and  my  efforts  in  this  direction  seem  to  be  re- 
wardedf  as  Fagerheim^s  mechanical  net  factory  near  Bergen  has  given 
scions  attention  to  the  matter,  and  has  already  received  several  orders 
for  purse-seines.  But  besides  carefully  manufactured  seines  on  the 
American  plan,  and  light  boats,  some  practice  will  be  necessary  before 
the  introduction  of  the  purse-seines  will  yield  full  results.  After  having 
in  Boston  procured  models  of  purse-seines  and  boats,  which  are  to  serve 
as  guides  to  our  manufacturers,  I  still  desire  that  some  American  purse- 
seine  fishermen  could  be  engaged  to  instruct  our  fishermen  in  the  use  of 
these  seines,  so  that  our  experiments  might  not  prove  failures,  but  lead 
to  a  speedy  adoption  of  these  sdnes.  I  may  say  here  that  negotiations 
have  been  oif)ened  with  an  American  fisherman,  which,  so  far,  however, 
have  not  led  to  any  definite  results. 

I  have  been  somewhat  lengthy  in  my  descrijHaon  of  the  purse-seine, 
but  the  great  importance  of  having  it  introduced  with  us  will  serve  as 
an  excuse.  It  seems  strange  that  this  seine,  which  has  been  in  use  in 
Arnica  for  almost  twenty  years,  and  which  in  fact  has  become  the  prin- 
cipal American  fishing  implement,  has  not  yet  been  introduced  in  the 
Scandinavian  countries,  from  which  so  many  good  sailors  have  emigrated 
to  America,  and  have  there  become  experienced  fishermen ;  but,  as  far  as 
I  can  ascertain,  it  is  a  fact  that  this  seine  has  not  been  introduced  in  a 
single  European  country,  and  is  only  known  by  name. 

In  bays  and  along  the  coasts  the  Americans  very  frequently  use  an- 
other somewhat  exinmsive  fishing  implement,  which  is  unknown  with  us, 
the  so-called  "i)Ound-net,''  a  sort  of  self-acting  trap,  something  like  our 
self-acting  salmon-traps,  only  considerably  larger,  with  which  all  kinds 
of  fish  are  caught.  As  this  net  seems  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  Ameri- 
can coasts,  with  their  great  wealth  of  fish,  and  on  account  of  its  high 
price  (about  $400)  does  not  seem  suited  to  our  circumstances,  I  will  not 
give  any  further  description  of  this  very  ingenious  contrivance. 

The  well-known  trawl-net  and  floating  net  of  the  Dutch,  French,  and 
English  is,  as  far  as  I  could  ascertain,  not  used  in  America,  where  the 
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purse-seine  folly  supplies  its  place.  For  the  smaller  fisheries  in  bays 
and  mouths  of  rivers  our  common  nets  are  likewise  used,  only  with  fhia 
difference,  that  the  floats  are  not  fastened  to  the  net  itself,  but  swim  mn 
the  surface  of  the  water,  fastened  at  short  intervals  to  the  strings  con- 
nected with  the  net.  Common  casting-nets  are  also  used,  and  purse- 
seines  are  sometimes  used  in  this  way  simply  by  taking  the  pullin^- 
Tojyes  off. 

An  implement  peculiar  to  the  American  bank-fisheries  are  the  so-called 
"nippers,''  rings  made  of  cotton  yarn,  used  instead  of  gloves  when 
handling  the  ropes.  A  furrow  or  groove  runs  all  along  the  outside  of 
these  rings,  and  the  ropes,  whilst  being  hauled  in,  rest  in  this  groove. 

A  bank-schooner  generally  makes  three  to  four  trips  every  summer, 
and,  if  the  market  is  good,  often  realizes  from  $10,000  to  $12,000  a 
season.  The  codfish  and  halibut,  which  are  prepared  and  salted  on 
board,  are  divided  in  about  the  same  manner  as  in  the  Swedish  and 
Norwegian  bank-fisheries:  the  owner  of  the  schooner,  who  furnishes 
the  lines  and  other  implements,  receiving  one-half  and  the  crew  the 
other  half  of  the  net  yield.  The  result  of  the  mackerel  and  herring 
fisheries  varies  more  than  that  of  the  bank-fisheries.  The  average  sum 
realized  by  mackerel-schooners  is  $8,000,  and  by  herring-schooners 
$5,000  to  $6,000,  which  is  divided  in  the  same  manner  as  the  result  of  the 
bank-fisheries.  The  small  schooners  which  carry  on  line-fishing  along 
the  coast,  and  sell  their  fish  fresh  on  ice,  realize,  on  an  average,  $4,000 
to  $5,000  annually,  which  sum  is  distributed  in  different  ways,  but  gen- 
erally, as  with  our  small  cod-fisheries,  in  such  a  manner  that  the  owner 
receives  one-fourth  and  the  crew  the  remaining  three-fourths  of  the  net 
income  (the  owner's  risk  being,  of  course,  considerably  smaUer). 

As  the  continent  of  North  America,  comprising  the  United  States  (now 
including  Califomia  and  Oregon),  extending  from  the  Atlantic  to  the 
Pacific,  and  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  consumes  nearly  all  the  fish  which 
are  caught  by  American  fishermen,  the  fish  are  only  prepared  with  a 
view  to  rapid  consumption.  They  are  therefore  nearly  all  shipped  fresh 
on  ice,  or  sprinkled  with  salt  and  then  dried  or  smoked  a  little.  Codfish 
does  not,  therefore,  undergo  the  long  drying  process  as  with  us,  and  in 
Iceland,  Nova  Scotia,  and  Newfoundland,  which  supply  distant  markets, 
e,  g.y  Spain,  Portugal,  Italy,  the  West  Indies,  and  Brazil,  where  only 
well-dried  fish  can  be  sent.  When  the  fish  have  been  taken  out  of  the 
brine,  either  just  as  they  are  taken  from  the  schooners  or  from  large  bar- 
rels where  they  have  been  kept  in  brine,  they  are  dried  on  poles  stretched 
a  few  feet  from  the  ground,  for  three  days,  without  being  turned  and 
pressed,  are  packed  in  large  boxes  and  shipped  inland  by  railroad,  sell- 
ing at  from  5  to  6  cents  'per  pound.  Fish  prepared  in  this  manner  will  of 
course  not  shrink  much,  and  weigh  heavy.  Some  kinds  of  fish,  as  for  in- 
stance the  cod  and  pollock,  after  having  been  dried  in  the  above-men- 
tioned manner,  are  skinned,  boned,  and  cut  in  narrow  strips,  put  up  in 
small  boxes  weighing  from  35  to  50  pounds  each,  and  sent  &rther  in- 
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land  by  railroad,  selling  at  from  6  to  8  ceuts  per  pound.  Mackerel  and 
also  to  some  extent  herrings  are  not  treated  in  quite  so  summary  a  man- 
ner. They  are  prepared  very  much  in  the  same  way  as  with  us,  by  being 
spUt  and  salted  down  in  barrels  which  are  made  by  machinery  and  do 
Bot  look  very  solid.  In  order  to  keep  better,  the  largest  and  fattest, 
mackerel  and  herring  which  from  August  to  November  are  caught  on 
the  coast  of  Labrador  are  cut  open  and  their  entrails  are  taken  out. 
The  common  herrings,  resembling  our  spring  herrings,  which  during  the 
siHing  and  summer  months  are  caught  on  the  coasts  of  America  and 
Newfoundland,  undergo  a  peculiar  process  by  being  salted  in  the  holds 
of  tiie  schooners,  from  which  at  the  end  of  the  trip  they  are  taken  to  the 
warehouses,  where  they  are  transferred  to  barrels  and  shipped  inland  at 
a  price  of  $3  per  barrel.  Such  herrings  are  of  course  of  an  inferior 
quality,  and  they  cannot  be  used  as  with  us,  but  must  be  soaked  in  fresh 
water  (or  milk)  and  then  either  boiled  or  smoked.  During  the  year 
1876  several  cargoes  of  salt  herring  of  different  size  and  quality 
wereshipx)ed  fr*om  America  to  Sweden.  The  herring-fisheries  on  the 
coasts  of  Labrador  and  Newfoundland  might  be  developed  much  more 
than  they  are  at  present.  But  so  far  the  herring  has  not  been  much 
esteemed  in  America,  and  the  herring-fisheries  have  consequently  been 
somewhat  neglected. 

That  the  shipping  of  herring  from  Norway  to  Montreal  and  Chicago 
has  paid,  must  be  in  part  ascribed  to  the  desire  of  the  Scandinavian 
emigrants  to  have  this  genuine  Norwegian  article  of  food,  and  in  part 
to  the  difference  of  quality  between  the  Norwegian  and  American  her- 
ring, the  former  ha\ing  a  more  delicate  flavor  than  the  larger  Labrador 
herring. 

The  Americans  also  make  use  of  their  fisheries  in  many  ways  un- 
known to  us.  The  finer  portions  of  the  halibut,  of  which  large  numbers 
are  caught  on  the  banks  and  near  the  coast  of  Oreenland,  are  prepared 
and  smoked  like  salmon  and  sold  at  a  comparatively  cheap  price  (8  to 
12  eents  i)er  x>ound),  whilst  a  number  of  other  fish,  e,  ^.,  the  menhaden 
(BTetwrtia)j  and  a  sardel-like  fish  are  used  for  making  oil  and  guano. 
(The  Pacific  Guano  Company  uses  enormous  quantities  of  fish  for  these 
pmposes.)  Oil  for  medicinal  purposes  is,  as  far  as  1  could  ascertain, 
not  made  in  America. 

As  I  have  mentioned  before,  great  quantities  of  lobsters,  oysters,  and 
clams  are  caught  on  the  eastern  coast  of  North  America,  are  sold  at  a 
cheap  price,  and  therefore  form  a  very  common  article  of  food,  partly 
raw  (oysters  and  clams)  and  partly  cooked,  oyster  and  clam  soup  being 
a  very  common,  clieap,  and  delicious  dish.  Of  late  years  many  oysters 
are  put  up  in  hermetically -sealed  cans,  and  find  a  ready  market,  partly 
for  ships  going  out  on  long  voyages  and  partly  in  Europe.  The  Amer- 
ican oyster  has  a  somewhat  different  shape  frt>m  ours,  as  well  as  from 
the  French  and  English  oyster,  being  somewhat  longer  and  more  fleshy 
•than  ours.    In  America  oysters  are  not  raised  artificially,  as  in  France 
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and  England,  a^  their  natural  rate  of  increase  seems  sufficient  to  supply 
the  demand ;  but  wherever  the  oyster  trade  forms  a  large  source  of  in- 
come, as  in  Maryland,  certain  regulations  are  enforced  for  protecting 
the  oysters.  At  Cai)e  May  and  in  the  Delaware  Bay  oysters  are  caught 
and  eaten  all  the  year  round.  The  same  also  applies  to  clams  and  lob* 
sters.  Fish-meal  and  fish-balls  put  up  in  hermetically-sealed  cans  are 
not  known  in  America,  and  the  well-flavored  articles  of  this  kind  in  tlie 
Norwegian  exhibit,  therefore,  attracted  much  favorable  attention. 

The  common  mackerel  are,  in  America,  sorted  according  to  four  sizes 
and  qualities— Nos.  1, 2, 3, 4 — all  differing  in  price.  The  so-called  Span- 
ish mackerel  is  a  fish  resembling  the  trout  in  its  beautiful  appearance, 
with  red  spots,  and  almost  as  large  as  a  small  salmon,  and  sometimes 
fetdies  as  high  a  price  as  salmon.  Whilst  ling  is  very  scarce  near  the 
American  coasts,  nearly  all  our  common  fish  are  found  in  large  numbers; 
€.  g.,  codfish,  hake,  pollock,  haddock,  cusk,  flounders,  halibut.  The  had- 
dock reaches  a  much  larger  size  than  with  us.  It  is  highly  esteemed, 
and  is  sold  at  a  tolerably  high  price,  either  fresh  or  slightly  smoked.  It 
is  well  suited  for  being  shipped  on  ice  on  account  of  its  thick  skin  and 
its  firm  flesh.  A  fish  not  known  with  us,  but  very  common  in  America, 
is  the  so-called  "sheepshead''  {Spams  or  Sargus  oris),  which  gets  its 
name  from  the  peculiar  resemblance  of  its  head  to  that  of  a  sheep. 

To  enumerate  the  many  different  kinds  of  fish  found  near  the  coasts 
of  North  America  would  be  of  but  little  interest  to  the  general  public 
To  those  who  take  a  special  interest  in  the  matter  I  would  recommend 
the  following  works :  "  Rei>ort  of  the  Commissioners  of  Fisheries  of 
Maryland,  1876,"  and  "Classification  of  the  Collection  to  illustrate  the 
Animal  liesources  of  the  United  States,"  also  published  in  1876  by  Prof. 
G.  Brown  Goode,  M.  A.,  in  which  all  the  North  American  food^fishes  are 
enumerated.  aiAl  classifieds 

The  American  method  of  freezing  whole  cargoes  of  herring  and  mack- 
erel, so  that  they  keep  fresh  in  the  hold  for  two  or  three  months,  has 
yet  to  be  spoken  of.  Unfortunately,  I  had  no  opportunity  during  my 
stay  in  America  to  witness  the  working  of  this  method,  but  I  was  told 
that  it  was  very  practical.  An  American  gentleman  had  promised  me 
some  written  information  on  the  subject,  but  so  far  I  have  waited  for  it 
in  vain. 

ni. 

BKIEF   ACCOUNT   OF  THE    FISHEEIES   OF   NOVA   SCOTIA 
AND  NEWFOUNDLAND. 

In  Nova  Scotia,  whose  capital  (Ilalifax)  I  visiteil  on  my  return  from 
America,  and  in  Newfoundland,  whose  capital  (St.  John's)  I  likewise  vis- 
ite<l  in  onler  to  make  myself  acquainted  with  the  fisheries,  I  found  that 
they  i^semble  ours  i-ather  than  the  American  ^sheries.  There  is  more 
of  a  regular  custom  trade,  or,  in  other  words,  the  fishermen  are  more 
dependent  on  the  merchants  than  in  the  United  States,  where  they  are 
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geoerally  their  own  masters  with  regaxd  to  the  way  in  which  they  wish 
to  dispose  of  their  fish.  The  fishermen  of  ^ova  Scotia  are,  to  some  extent, 
and  those  of  Newfoundland  nearly  altogether,  equipped  by  the  mer- 
chants, to  whom  they  thns  become  debtors,  gradually  paying  off  their 
debt  by  fish.  It  therefore  often  happens,  as  with  us,  that  in  poor  fishing 
seasons  the  merchants  run  a  risk  of  not  having  the  money  laid  out  by 
them  refimded,  or  that  they  sometimes  are  cheated  out  of  the  whole  or 
a  pOTtion  of  the  fish  on  which  they  had  calculated,  by  fishermen  (in  order 
to  raise  cash)  selling  their  fish  at  a  higher  price  than  they  would  receiTe 
from  iherr  merchants  to  foreign  merchants  or  to  the  French  fishermen's 
colony  at  St  Pierre,  southwest  of  Newfoundland. 

The  Nova  Scotia  cod-fisheries  hold  about  the  same  relation  to  those  of 
Newfoundland  as  the  SdndmSre  and  Nordmdre  cod-fisheries  to  those  of 
Loffoden  and  Finmarken.  These  fisheries  are  carried  on  very  much  in 
the  same  way  as  with  us.  The  coast-fishery  is  chiefly  carried  on  by 
large,  well-manned  boats,  with  nets  and  lines,  and  tiie  bank-fishery 
lyy  swift  schooners  fitted  up  like  the  Gloucester  ones  and  furnished  with 
dories  and  boats,  only  not  quite  so  handsome  in  their  appearance.  The 
Prendh  fishing-vessels  belonging  to  the  above-mentioned  French  colony 
of  St  Pierre  have  a  different  shape  and  different  rigging  (generally 
cotters  or  large  sloops  like  the  English  lobster-vessels) ;  they  are  also 
manned  and  equipped  differently  fix>m  the  Newfoundland  bank-fishing 
veraels.  The  French  fisheries  near  Newfoundland  differ  altogether  fix>m 
those  of  other  nations,  especially  with  regard  to  the  preparing  of  the 
fish  BSid  roe,  and  the  distribution  of  the  fish.  The  state  stands  at  the 
head  of  the  fisheries,  and  has  a  governor  at  St.  Pierre  who  superin- 
tends tiie  whole.  The  present  governor,  M.  Boubert,  with  whom  I  had 
the  pleasure  to  travel  firom  Halifax  to  Liverpool,  told  me  that  the  French 
Government  had  sent  him  a  number  of  Norwegian  fishing  implements, 
espeeii^y  codfish  nets  and  lines  with  floats ;  but  aB  be  had  not  yet  had 
any  opportunity  to  try  them,  he  could  not  say  anything  regarding  their 
practical  use  in  thei#  waters. 

A  Norwegian  who  has  lived  for  a  number  of  years  in  New  York  as 
partner  in  a  large  business  establishment  which  failed  during  the  civil 
war,  and  who  now  lives  in  Halifax,  as  Belgian  consul,  Mr.  G.  E.  B6nne 
{son  of  the  late  Danish  Doctor  B6nne  of  Christianssand),  who  was  edu- 
cated at  the  Norwegian  Naval  Academy,  but  had  to  leave  the  naval  ser- 
vice on  account  of  his  weak  eyes,  a  man  of  position  in  Halifax,  with  an 
nnnsual  knowledge  of  languages  and  great  experience,  was  likewise  the 
eomiMmion  of  my  voyage  from  Halifax  to  Liverpool.  From  this  inter- 
esting gentleman  I  obtained  a  great  deal  of  information  regarding  New 
Bngland  and  Newfoundland  in  general,  and  their  fisheries  in  particular, 
&r  which  I  herewith  express  my  heartfelt  gratitude.  I  made  copious 
notes  regarding  the  leading  features  of  the  Nova  Scotia  and  Newfound- 
land fisheries,  but  to  complete  these  there  are  still  wanting,  the  manner 
in  which  the  fish  are  prepared,  statistical  data,  &c.,  and  I  shall  give 
5p 
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these  more  from  oral  than  from  written  accounts,  or  &om  my  own  per- 
sonal observation,  as  my  stay  in  both  places  was  cwaly  very  diort 

In  ^ova  Bcotia  as  well  as  in  ^N^ewfoun^land  the  fish  are  prepared  in  a 
more  conservative  manner  than  in  the  United  States,  viz,  with  the  view 
of  obtaining  an  article  that  will  keep  well  and  may  be  sent  to  tropical 
climates,  especially  the  West  Indies,  Brazil,  Spain,  Portugal,  and  Italy. 
The  codfish,  which  forms  almost  exclusively  an  article  pf  exi>ort  to  for- 
eign ports,  is  first  treated  in  the  usual  mann^^r,  viz,  as  soon  as  possJibto 
after  having  been  caught  it  is  opened  and  all  the  entrails  are  taken  out; 
it  is  then  salted  in  the  hold  of  the  vessel,  generally  with  white  Cadiz  or 
Liverpool  salt.  When  the  vessel  returns  from  her  trip  the  fish  a^re  takea 
to  the  ^^drying-places '',  where  they  are  washied  and  cleaned  oi  all  super- 
fiuous  salt  and  all  impurities.  They  are  then  laid  in  small  heaps,  and 
afterwards,  when  the  weather  is  fekvorable,  side  by  side  on  scaifoldingg, 
which,  in  Newfoundland,  are  very  high,  so  as  to  let  the  air  pass  throm^ 
freely  and  let  them  dry  thoroughly,  in  just  the  same  maimer  as  we  diy 
our  codfish.  The  washing  process,  however,  is  8<wewhat  different,  fm 
the  fish  are  not  left  so  long  in  the  water  as  to  get  soft  and  lose  some  of 
their  flavor.  The  thin  black  skin  is  also  left  on  the  Kewfoundland  cod- 
fish^  as  i>eople  do  not  think  it  worth  while  to  take  it  ofiili  As  the  climate 
of  Newfoundland  often  prevents  the  rapid  drying  of  the  fish,  there  aro 
on  every  drying-place,  close  to  the  scaffolding,  small  huts  where  the  ^ah 
are  placed  in  rainy  or  damp  weather.  A  number  of  fish  aie  neverthe- 
less damaged  during  the  drying  process,  and  turn  sour  and  dark;  oxxdh 
fish  are  then  sprinkled  with  thin  lime,  which  makes  them  look  white 
enough.  The  fish  which  are  bought  fresh  from  the  boats  are  of  course 
prepared  and  salted  in  sheds,  and  then  after  some  tipie  treated  in  tbe 
above-mentioned  manqer.  The  fresh  liver  is  melted  by  steam  to  oil  for 
medicinal  purposes  exactly  as  we  do  it  in  Norway ;  and  the  old  livers 
which  cannot  be  used  in  this  way  are  made  into  brown  train-oiL  The 
roe  of  the  codfish  is  treated  in  the  same  manner  as  with  us,  and  is  ^ther 
shipped  to  France  or  sold  to  the  French  colony  w^  St  Pierre.  But  the 
Newfoundland  cod-liver  oil  and  roe  are  by  no  m^afUS  esteemed  as  hjighly 
as  our  Norwegian  oil  and  roe,  which  is  probably  caused  by  the  di&rent 
mode  of  preparing  it,  and  by  the  different  food  on  which  the  codfish 
live  in  these  parts. 

Besides  cod-fisheries,  which  are  the  most  important.  Nova  Scotia  aj^d 
Newfoundland  carry  on  extensive  herring  and  seal  fisheries  in  the  sea 
extending  between  Nova  Scotia,  Newfoundland,  and  Labrador.  Whilst 
Hxe  herrings  frt)m  Ngva  Scotia  are  chiefly  shipped  to  Canada  and  the 
United  States,  the  Newfbundland  herrings  nearly  all  go  to  EngJand, 
chiefly  to  Liverpool.  These  herrings  are  prepared  in  the  usual  maoner. 
The  quality  of  the  Newfoundland  herrings^  however,  is  by  no  means  very 
good. 

The  average  quantity  of  dried  fish  shipped  from  Nova  Scotia  is 
3C,000,000  pounds,  and  from  Newfoundland  108,000,000  pounds.    I  am 
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not  able  to  state  the  quantity  of  oil^  roe,  herrings,  and  seal-skins  which 
are  shipped  firom  these  two  countries. 

The  prices  do  not  vary  much  ^m  those  of  other  countries,  and  are 
subject  to  the  same  fluctuations  which  are  caused  by  the  varying  results 
of  the  fisheries  and  by  the  state  of  the  markets.  The  dried  codfish  oie 
^pped  fcom  Nova  Scotia  and  ]S^ew£oundland  to  the  West  Indies  and 
Brazil^  partly  in  boxes  and  partly  in  baskets  or  a  sort  of  tubs  holding 
about  108  pounds  each,  and  to  Europe  by  merely  placing  them  loose  in 
the  hold  of  the  vessel.  The  shipping  of  new  dried  codfish  generally 
commeDces  towards  t^e  end  of  August  or  in  September. 

It  may  be  known  what  an  influence  the  cuttle-fish  (calamare)  has  on 
the  Newfonndlaiid  fisheries,  as  it  is  a  most  excellent  bait,  whidi  can 
scarcely  be  replace  by  any  other.  Just  like  the  capelin  in  Finmarken, 
the  <»Ule-flsh  at  certain  times  visits  the  co9St  of  Newfoundland  in 
large  schools,  and  large  numbers  are  then  caught  to  be  used  m  bait  in 
the  cod-flsheries,  which  conmience  in  May  and  last  till  the  end  of  Sep- 
t^nber  or  October.  The  cuttle-flsh  ajre  either  kept  fresh  or  salted,  and 
thear  price  varies  considerably.  With  regard  to  the  bait-herring,  every- 
thing is  exactly  as  with  us. 

IV. 

POSTSCRIPT. 

After  having  made  myself  acquainted  with  the  character  of  the  Ameri- 
can fisheries,  it  was  my  object  to  apply  to  our  fisheries  all  the  practical 
American  improvements  as  far  as  this  might  be  possible.  I  therefore 
undertook  my  journey  to  New  York,  Long  Island,  Boston,  and  Glouces- 
ter, accompanied  by  Mr.  F.  M.  Wallem,  a  newspaper  correspondent  of 
great  and  varied  knowledge;  the  special  object  of  this  journey  being  to 
become  stiU  better  acquainted,  from  personal  observation,  with  the  Ameri- 
csm  fisheries,  and  particularly  with  the  working  of  that  most  excellent  fish- 
ing implement,  tiie  purscrseine,  whose  introduction  into  Norway  we  both 
considered  of  great  importance,  especially  for  our  mackerel  and  herring 
fisheries.  We  were  everywhere  received  with  the  greatest  politeness  and 
readine^  to  be  shown  all  that  was  to  be  seen.  I  must  here  make  special 
mention  of  Mr.  A.  A.  French,  in  New  York,  head  of  a  branch  ofBce  of 
the  American  Net  and  Twine  Company,  of  Boston,  who  showed  us  about 
on  Long  Island,  where  we  saw  the  most  imi>ortant  fishing  implements 
»id  the  way  in  which  they  are  used,  and  of  Mr.  Eugene  Blackford,  of 
New  York,  who  took  us  to  Fulton  Market  and  showed  us  everything  of 
interest  in  that  vast  establishment.  In  Boston  we  were  very  kindly 
received  by  the  representatives  of  the  firm  of  A.  A.  French  &  Oo.  (the 
Ammcan  Net  and  Twine  Company),  and  in  Gloucester  we  were  fortu- 
nate enough  to  meet  with  the  same  kind  reception  from  the  head  of  the 
firm  of  Procter,  Trask  &  Co.,  which  last  year  shipped  herrings  from 
Gloucester  to  Sweden,  and  also  from  one  of  the  partners  of  the  firm  of 
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Cunningham  &  Thompson,  Mr.  Thompson  by  birth  a  Swede,  who  for 
a  nomber  of  years  carried  on  bank-fishing  and  halibnt-fishing  with  a 
vessel  of  his  own,  and  is  now  solidly  established  in  his  present  business; 
and  finally  from  another  Swede,  Mr.  Joseph  Simpson,  who,  after  having 
been  at  sea  for  many  years  as  a  bank  and  mackerel  fisherman,  has,  with  an 
American,  Mr.  Maker,  established  a  repair  shop  at  Gloucester  under  the 
firm  of  Maker  &  Simpson,  employing  10  to  12  men  exclusively  in  the 
repairing  of  purse-seines.  This  gentleman  explained  to  us  the  arrange- 
ment and  use  of  the  purse-net,  and  undertook  to  get  us  models  of  the  same. 
Other  valuable  and  interesting  information  we  received  from  Capt.  H. 
Allan,  of  the  fishing-schooner  Bonanza,  a  new  and  elegant  vessel  of  137 
tons,  equipped  for  catching  herring  with  a  purse-seine  near  the  coast  of 
Labrador,  which  had  just  returned  ftt>m  there  with  a  full  cargo  (about 
1,800  barrels),  and  ft^m  his  son,  Mr.  John  Allan,  who  was  commissioner 
of  the  Gloucester  fishery  exhibit  in  Philadelphia.  To  all  these  gentlemen 
we  herewith  express  our  gratitude. 

We  also  visited  the  well-known  boat-builders,  Messrs.  Higgins  &  Gif- 
ord,  in  Gloucester,  whose  workshops  annually  produce  several  hundred 
dories  and  a  large  number  of  purse-seine  boats,  and  ordered  a  model  of 
the  last  mentioned  boat. 

In  making  a  few  concluding  observations  in  connection  with  the  im- 
provements in  our  fisheries,  which  in  my  opinion  might  advantageously 
be  introduced  in  our  country  from  America,  I  do  this  not  only  with  the 
wish  and  hope  of  benefiting  our  fisheries,  but  also  with  a  consciousness 
of  the  vast  importance  of  the  subject  and  of  my  inabihty  to  do  full 
justice  to  it.  However,  I  will  boldly  write  the  following,  hoping  that  it 
will  at  any  rate  induce  people  to  give  the  matter  some  thought  and 
awaken  some  discussion  which  may  fruther  the  interests  of  the  great 
and  important  subject  of  the  fisheries. 

In  the  fii^st  place,  especially  with  the  view  of  developing  our  great 
herring-fisheries,  the  purse-seine  should  be  introduced,  and  for  our  coast 
and  bank  fisheries  light  and  quick-sailing  fishing-vessels  in  connection 
with  the  above-mentioned  dories.  The  usefrdness  of  such  vessels  cannot 
be  doubted,  as  a  great  deal  in  the  fisheries  depends  on  being  swift  in 
reaching  the  fishing-place,  in  catching  the  fish,  and  in  bringing  them 
home  in  a  fresh  condition. 

Purse-seines,  of  <lifferent  sizes  and  prices,  are  now  made  to  order  by 
Fagerheim's  mechanical  net  factory  near  Bergen  (A.  G.  Thomsen).  On 
account  of  their  being  easily  handled  I  would  recommend  purse-seines 
of  first-class  cotton  thread,  not  longer  than  150  fathoms,  and  25  fathoms 
deep.  The  price  of  such  a  purse-seine  will  probably  range  frt>m  2,400  to 
2,800  crowns  ($643  to  $750). 

I  would  not  advise  changing  common  herring-nets  of  thick  hemp 
thread  to  purse-seines,  as  they  would  be  too  heavy  and  the  change 
would  involve  a  great  deal  of  labor.  Models  of  purse-seine  boats,  dories, 
and  swift-sailing  fishing-vessels  may  be  obtained  from  Messrs.  Higgins 
&  GifFord,  in  Gloucester,  Mass.,  XJ.  S.  A. 
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After  what  has  been  said  above  it  might  seem  practical  to  use  steam- 
ers instead  of  sailing-vessels  for  the  fisheries,  but  in  the  present  condi- 
tion of  the  fisheries  there  wonid  be  much  in  the  way  of  carrying  oat 
tfus  idea.  I  have  some  experience  in  this  matter,  for  a  few  years  ago  I^ 
in  company  with.  Mr.  Frederik  Hanssen  and  Mr.  J^is  Sahl,  boilt  and 
eqaipx)ed  a  fishing-steamer  of  about  20  horse-power  and  a  tonnage  of 
a1)oat  500.  This  steamer  Erkno,  which  otherwise  was  a  perfect  snccess 
in  every  respect^  and  which  was  intended  for  the  spring-herring  fisheries 
and  the  bank-fisheries,  was,  after  a  few  failures,  chiefly  occasioned  by  the 
stoppage  of  the  spring-herring  fisheries,  sold  to  the  Sondmore-Bomsdal 
Steamship  Company.  The  expenses  of  a  tolerably  strong  and  not  too 
small  steamer  like  the  Erkn5  are  too  great  in  proportion  to  the  advan- 
tage accniing  from  its  use.  If  enterprises  of  this  kind  are  to  pay,  th^ 
ou^t  to  be  carried  on  on  a  large  and  well-devised  plan,  requiring  con- 
siderable capitaL 

The  attempts  which  have  been  made  to  use  fishing-steamers  both  in 
the  LojSbden  and  in  Finmarken  have  proved  the  correctness  of  this 
view.  Even  in  America  the  use  of  steamers  in  the  fisheries  (excepting 
of  course  the  seal  and  whale  fisheries)  is  very  limited. 

The  use  of  floating  nets  deserves  attention  next  to  the  use  of  the  purse- 
seine,  as  has  been  fully  proved  by  the  experiences  of  the  Stavaoger  fish- 
ermen during  the  last  year.  Practical  and  well-equipped  fishing-boats, 
as  well  as  good  and  strong  fishing  implements  will  always  pay  in  the 
long  run,  although  the  first  outlay  may  be  considerable. 

The  necessity  of  having  suitable  laws  for  protecting  the  fish  and  thefar 
yooDg,  and  of  having  systematic  arrangements  for  restocking  our  rivers 
and  lakes  with  fish,  partly  by  artificial  hatching  and  partly  by  trans- 
ferring fish  and  their  young  from  one  water  to  the  other,  deserves  our 
fallest  attention,  and  we  may  learn  a  great  deal  from  America  in  this 
respect. 

The  method  of  preparing  fish  for  the  trade  is  likewise  a  question  of 
great  importance  to  our  country.  Every  one  acquainted  with  these 
matters  knows  what  a  loss  is  involved  by  drying  salt  codfish  too  little,  to 
soak  it,  as  is  the  custom  with  us,  and  to  dry  it  lying  in  an  oblique  posi- 
tion. By  this  wrong  way  of  treating  the  fish,  not  to  mention  the  great 
carelessness  in  killing  and  cleaning  it,  and  in  letting  too  much  time 
elapse  before  salting  it,  it  of  course  loses  much  of  its  nourishing  quality 
and  its  juiciness,  becomes  softer,  lighter  in  weight,  and  will  not  keep  as 
weU.  The  drying  process  with  us  is  generally  carried  on  too  slowly  and 
in  too  careless  a  manner,  as  the  fish  remain  unnecessarily  long  piled  up 
in  heaps  without  being  tiumed ;  they  consequently  begin  to  ferment  and 
tarn  dark  and  sour.  The  consequence  of  drying  codfish  on  rocks  which 
are  heated  by  the  sun,  is  that  the  fish  are  often  burned  and  get  shrivelled. 
The  drying  of  codfish  on  scaffoldings  or  on  small  stones  has  this  ad- 
vantage, that  it  does  not  bum  so  easily  and  that  it  dries  better,  the 
warmth  and  the  air  acting  evenly  on  both  sides  of  the  fish.    To  salt  the 
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dry  codfish  in  close  boxes  or  barrels,  lets  tbe  salt  peiitetrate  it  mticb 
better  and  makes  it  heavier  and  juicier  than  when  it  is  merely  salted  on 
the  scaffolding.  I  think  it  would  therefore  be  an  advantage  if  those 
vessels  which  sail  to  the  Loffoden  and  Finmark^n  to  buy  r&w  fi^,  hi(d 
close  boxes  or  bins  in  which  the  fish  could  be  salted,  with  an  arrange- 
ment to  let  the  brine  flow  out  firom  time  to  time.  The  so-called  Scotch 
method  which  recently  has  been  adopted  by  several  large  fishing-hons^ 
is  therefore  to  be  highly  recommended.  I  convinced  myself  of  this  at 
the  Philadelphia  Exposition  by  examining  the  codfish  e^bited  by  tbe 
firm  Lauretz  Madson,  in  Aalesund  (prepared  in  the  Scotdi  manner)^ 
which  not  only  looked  very  fine,  but  had  kept  well  and  were  very  heavy. 

The  old  law  prohibiting  the  salting  of  codfish  in  boxes  or  barrels  was 
doubtless  well  meant,  but  it  has  now  become  clear  bow  senseless  this 
law  was. 

I  can  also  recommend  the  new  American  method  of  treating  gently 
dried  codfish,  viz,  by  taking  off  the  skin,  cutting  out  the  backbone  and 
breastbones,  then  cutting  it  lengthwise  in  narrow  strips  and  packing  it 
hermetically  in  small  wooden  boxes;  this  method  will  prove  of  speeial 
advantage  where  the  saving  of  fireigfat  is  an  dbjebt,  When  fish  have  to 
be  sent  to  distant  countries,  and  in  keeping  the  fish  in  a  good  state  of 
preservation.  The  advantage  will  be  evident  if  a  good  price  can  be  ob- 
tained, as  the  freight  on  that  part  of  the  fish  which  is  valueless  as  food^ 
is  saved,  as  the  fidi  itself  will  keep  better  even  during  the  longest 
journey,  and  as  the  skin  and  bones  may  be  used  as  fertiUz^^  and  will 
readily  sell  to  guano  manufacturers. 

I  think  it  would  be  worth  while  for  our  fisfa-mercbants,  besides  ship- 
ping whole  codfish  in  boxes  to  the  West  Indies  and  Brazil,  to  diip  sbck 
skinned  and  boned  codfish  not  only  to  these  countries  but  also  to  Buenos 
Ayres,  Montevideo,  Peru,  Australia,  and  possibly  to  Japan,  China,  and 
the  interior  of  Germany,  especially  at  times  when  whole  codfish  do  not 
find  a  ready  market. 

The  making  of  isinghms  from  fish-maws  forms  a  considerable  braneb 
of  American  industry,  as  a  good  deal  of  isinglass  is  nsed  for  making  beer 
and  wine  clear.  I  nrast  strongly  recommend  the  putting  up  in  hermet- 
ically-sealed tin  cans  of  stuffed  crabs  (Cancer  pagwui),  which  has  so  suc- 
oessMly  been  begun  by  Mr.  G.  Wiese,  of  Osmtmdsvaag,  as  well  as  of 
fish-balls  in  brown  sauce,  convinced  that  these  articles  will  always  find 
a  ready  maAet,  especially  on  board  the  large  transatiantic  steamers. 
I  think  that  halibut  smoked  in  the  same  manner  as  salmon  would  also 
sell  very  well  with  us,  but  would  not  be  so  weil  suited  fbr  the  for^gn 
trade,  as  fish  wMch  is  not  thoroughly  smoked  does  nfot  ke^^  as  well  M 
strongly-smoked  fish.  Oently-smoked  anchovies  or  small  herrings,  her- 
metically sealed  and  put  up  in  oil,  Vke  those  which  Mr.  Henry  Dons,  of 
the  Christiania  Preserving  Company,  had  exhibited  in  Philadelphia,  are 
sure  to  sell  well. 

K  we  consider  what  large  quantities  of  shellfifib,  especially  dams  aond 
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muscles  (Mytilus  edulis),  are  eaten,  both  raw,  with  vinegar  and  pepper, 
and  boiled  in  milk,  in  America,  France,  and  also  in  Spain  and  Portagal^ 
and  what  a  cheap  and  healthy  food  they  are,  it  seems  that  we,  who  have 
60  many  muscles,  ought  certainly  to  follow  the  example  of  these  countries. 
I  sincerely  hope  that  the  flreezing  of  herrings  and  mackerel  in  the  holds 
of  vessels  will  also  soon  be  introduced  in  our  country  as  the  most  suit- 
able way  of  preserving  large  quantities  of  fish  for  a  long  time,  and,  like- 
wise, that  the  shipping  of  fresh  fish  on  ice  will  become  more  common 
with  us  than  it  is  now.  I  think  that  so  far  the  lack  of  proper  means  of 
communication  has  prevented  our  adopting  these  improved  methods  of 
shipping  fish.  It  must  not  be  forgotten,  however,  that  in  order  to  ship 
fresh  fish  on  ice  with  any  reasonable  hope  of  success,  the  fish  must  really 
be  fresh  when  it  is  put  on  ice;  as  fish  which  is  several  days  or  even  hours 
old  does  not  answer  the  purpose.  If,  therefore,  those  fish  which  are 
caught  in  the  open  sea  are  to  be  shipped  on  ice,  it  is  absolutely  necessary 
that  the  fishing-vessels  either  have  ice-boxes  or  regular  fish-boxes,  where 
the  fish  can  be  kept  alive.  It  is  very  imx>ortant  that  both  live  and  killed 
fish  should  be  brought  to  market  as  soon  after  they  are  caught  as  pos- 
sible, as  it  is  weU  known  that  a  fish  loses  much  of  its  wholesome,  nour- 
ishing quality  when  it  dies  a  natural  death  and  the  blood  cannot  flow  off. 
Sm^  fish-x>onds  for  keeping  those  fish  alive  which  have  been  caught  in . 
nets  will,  tlierefore,  in  connection  with  fish-boxes  on  board  the  vessels^ 
prove  extremely  usefril,  and  deserve  to  be  introduced  wherever  it  is 
possible. 

I  must,  in  conclusion,  mention  quite  a  new  rowing-apparatus,  invented 
by  Mr.  William  Lyman,  of  Middlefield,  Conn.,  which  was  patented  during 
the  Philadelphia  Exhibition.  This  so-called  "bow-facing  rowing  gear'' 
consists  in  having  the  oar  divided  in  two  parts,  which  are  connected  by 
double  galvanized-iron  hinges,  which  move  in  the  form  of  a  parallelogram, 
and  are  fietstened  to  the  boat  by  small  balls  in  bronze  caps,  which  fit 
exactly  in  two  pieces  of  board  screwed  firmly  to  the  boat,  from  which, 
therefore,  the  motion  proceeds  towards  both  sides.  The  rower  sits  with 
his  fece  towards  the  prow  of  the  boat  and  uses  the  handle  of  the  oar  in 
the  usual  maimer,  whilst  the  oars  themselves  move  in  the  same  direction 
and  drive  the  boat  forward  when  the  rower  draws  the  oars  towards  him- 
self and  backward  when  he  pushes  them  away;  therefore  exactly  the 
reverse  of  the  usual  mode  of  rowing.  To  a  person  unaccustomed  to  it, 
this  way  of  rowing  looks  very  strange,  as  the  boat  seems  to  move  the 
wrong  way.  The  advantage  is  this,  that  the  rower  can  always  sit  and 
look  in  tbe  direction  in  which  he  is  going  ]  but  I  think  that  this  inven- 
tion wfll  never  be  of  much  practical  use,  except  in  harbors,  or  for  hunt- 
ing and  fishing.  As  far  as  I  know,  two  samples  of  this  rowing  gear 
were  bought  during  the  exhibition,  besides  the  one  which  I  bought,  and 
brought  to  Norway  by  Mr.  A.  Brun  and  a  ship-builder,  Mr.  Bronlund, 
who  therefore  are  able  to  give  frirther  information  regarding  this  curi- 
osity. 
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Bt  Frediok  M;  Wallem 


Note  bt  Translator. — The  prices  offish  given  in  section  VI  are  in  large  part  incorrect. 

rNTEODIJCTORT  REMABKS. 

In  the  United  States  of  N'orth  America  the  traffic  in  fresh  fish  is  of  the 
greatest  importance,  whereas  in  salted  and  dried  fish  it  is  of  compara- 
tively secondary  importance ;  and  the  development  in  all  fish-traffic  in 
the  Union  angors  that  this  condition  will  strengthen  and  advance  till 
£n^h  fish  to  a  greater  extent  than  now  will  become  the  chief  product  of 
Uie  fisheries  and  will  employ  the  greatest  capital.  The  American  fish- 
dealers  enlarge  their  field  of  operations  with  remarkable  energy  and 
ability.  They  extend  their  fishing-grounds  along  the  east  coast  both 
south  and  north,  so  that  in  atwinkling  they  pass  from  the  Oulf  of  Mexico 
to  a  considerable  distance  up  on  the  Greenland  coast,  traversing  a 
coast-stretch  of  600  to  700  geographical  miles.  At  the  same  time  they 
extend  their  field  eastward  by  going  farther  to  sea  and  employing 
steamers  for  fishing- vessels ;  while  the  catch  inland  in  the  great  lakes 
and  streams  takes  a  decided  advance,  which  result  is  based  upon  sys- 
tematic protection  and  artificial  propagation.  Halibut,  for  instance, 
they  fish  foF  off  the  Greenland  coast  (since  the  year  1870),  and  sell  in 
the  fresh  state  some  hundreds  of  miles  inland  after  having  been  sent  in 
ice  by  rail  frt)m  the  landing-place;  nay  more,  the  American  fishermen 
have  attempted  to  bring  halibut  from  the  Iceland  coastt  It  will  soon 
be  attempted^  to  send  salmon  caught  in  CaJifomia  to  markets  in  Europe 
in  a  firesh  state,  just  as  American  oysters  in  the  shell  have  been,  for 
some  time  already,  to  a  few  in  England,  the  Americans  will  soon  catch 
fish  a  thousand  miles  from  home,  if  they  continue  to  be  eaten  fresh  as 
latterly ;  they  will  buy  fish  on  one  side  of  the  globe  and  sell  them  oh  the 

*Ott  de  Araeiikanfe^e  FiBkeiier.  IndbetetniSig  til  Departementet  for  det  Indie  ink 
and,  jur.  Fredrik  M.  WaUexn  om  en  af  ham  med  offentligt  stipendium  foietagen 
Bdse  til  Philadelphia-ndstillingen  i  1^6.  Udgivot  effcer  Foranstaltning  af  Departe- 
mentet  fbr  det  Indre.  ChMstlaiiia.  1^6.  Report  on  tlie  Amei^ican  Fisheries,  by 
iVedrik  M.  WaHetn,  of  a  journey  tmd^itaken  by  him  at  the  puMio  e^ip^iiAie  to  ib^ 
Philadelphia  Exhibition  in  1876.  Published  by  direction  of  the  Deportmefnt  of  tlM 
Interior.  Cknsiiania.  Bergh  &,  Ellefsdn's  pHnting  office.  1^78.  Translated  from 
the  Norwegian  by  Tarleton  H.  Bean. 

tThe  first  attempt  at  halibut<fishing  off  Iceland  was  made  in  1673,  but  failed,  it  is 

Mid,  on  the  ground  of  a  bad  choice  of  season ;  it  was  the  experiment's  ptirp^^'  to 

repeat  the  attempt. 
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other  after  skillfully  cooling  and  preserving  them  with  ice.  The  art  of 
preserving  fish  fresh  for  a  long  time  and  transporting  them  over  great 
distances  is  an  object  of  much  stud^,  and  has  called  forth  many  ex- 
periments, while  salting  is  little  heeded.*  And  so  this  national  porsoit 
may  advance  to  this  result,  that  the  traffic  in  fresh  fish  will  become 
more  and  more  important.  The  numerous  fishery-inspectors  in  the 
United  States  have,  besides  other  duties,  to  give  the  coast-extent,  lakes 
and  other  waters,  detailed  and  continuous  advice  about  food-fishes,  to 
protect  them  and  promote  their  increase  where  they  already  are  found,  and 
at  the  same  time  to  provide  barren  or  depleted  waters  with  a  new  stock 
of  the  kinds  of  fish  which  are  best  adapted  to  furnish  suitable  and 
healthy  food  for  the  people.  To  assist  the  fishermen  and  promote  ex- 
tension, the  natural  as  well  as  the  artificial,  has  become  a  business  which 
employs  many  scientifically -cultivated  men  and  many  industrious  and 
skillful  public  functionaries  besides.  And  the  fruit  of  this  whole  united 
effort  is  available  with  that  practical  and  quick  grasp  which  is  peculiar 
to  the  people.  With  regard  to  good  implements,  boats  and  ships,  the 
American  fishermen  appear  to  be  equally  apt  to  profit  by  what  they 
have  and  to  invent  improvements  and  new  things  to  the  utmost  limit 
The  fishermen  consist  as  a  rule  of  clever  people,  of  whom  not  a  few  axe 
from  nations  of  Europe  most  actively  engaged  in  fishing,  so  that  it  is 
probable  that  the  most  of  the  improvements  from  Europe  are  known  to 
them. 

The  fisheries  take  a  place  nearest  in  the  class  with  the  Norwegian  so- 
called  "  great  fisheries  ^ — cod  and  herring — which  is  an  acknowledgment 
of  the  second  rank  for  the  United  States.  In  the  cod-fisheries  on  the 
banks — George's  and  Newfoundland — the  Americans  certainly  partici- 
pate with  a  great  number  of  vessels,  but  other  nations  fish  here  perhaps 
with  a  greater  number,  and  compete  with  them  in  the  world's  market. 
Herring-fishing  about  Labrador,  New  BrunsTiick,  and  Newfoundland 
and  thereabouts,  is  not  an  important  business,  though  partly  a  com- 
paratively new  industry ;  some  of  the  American  vessels  fish  for  h^*- 
ring  when  they  cannot  on  account  of  the  season  prosecute  any  other  flbsh- 
ing,  but  some  buy  fr^sh  or  frozen  herring  fi^m  the  shore  fishermen, 
either  to  use  them,  or  to  sell  them  fresh  in  the  large  coast  towns.  Of 
the  good  (fat)  herring  the  msgor  part  are  consumed  in  the  United  States 
themselves ;  the  inferior,  thin  ones  they  export,  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
year,  to  Europe.  The  oyster  and  lobster  fisheries  on  the  United  States 
coast  are,  compared  with  the  European,  of  great  importance,  and  supply 
not  only  suitable  and  very  agreeable  food  for  all  classes  in  the  Union, 
but  also  a  tolerably  important  article  of  export  for  the  world's  market, 
especially  canned. 

With  this  short  survey  finished,  I  shall  now  give  an  account  of  the  re- 
sults of  my  journey. 

*In  the  years  1861-^3  were  issued  twenty-five  patents  for  preparing  and  presezring 
fish  and  bait ;  only  one  for  salted  fish. 
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THE  FEESHFISH  TEADE. 

The  exhibits  of  the  different  countries  represented  had  greater  or 
smaner  divisions  for  their  fishery-industry.  In  the  matter  of  implements 
there  was  something,  but  in  the  line  of  products  there  was  much  to  see. 
The  American  division  was  richest  in  the  first-named  respect,  while  their 
products  were  not  present  in  great  variety  in  the  exhibition  itself,  but 
in  the  fish-markets.  As  the  products  in  many  respects  give  the  Amer- 
iom  fisheries  a  i)eculiar  character  and  well  merit  the  serious  attention 
of  other  nations,  I  set  myself  as  a  special  task  to  examine  this  matter. 
I  adopt  therefore  as  a  suitable  introduction  for  my  report'the  fresh-fish 

By  &e  distinguished  &vor  of  the  Norwegian  juror.  Consul  Joakim 
Anderssen,  I  was  introduced  to  some  of  the  more  prominent  business 
men  in  this  branch,  and  in  company  with  him  I  went  through  Fulton  Mar- 
ket^ New  York,  where  an  important  trade  in  firesh  fish  is  carried  on,  and 
in  whose  market-building  they  have  their  local  association,  assembly- 
room,  library,  &c.  Later  we  continued  our  examination  in  Gloucester 
and  Boston  untU  the  consul's  return  home  in  August,  after  which  I 
alone  went  to  se^^  in  a  fishing- vessel  and  followed  mackerel-catching  for 
tvo  weeks,  to  become  acquainted  with  its  practical  working. 

I  shall  not  now  undertake  to  mention  the  fish-merchants'  association^ 
its  organization,  with  prices-current,  &c,  but  immediately  proceed  to 
the  business  itself  in  Fulton  Market,  in  New  York  City. 

Fresh  fish  are  sold  here  from  stands,  not  boats  or  ships,  and  are  said 
to  be  used  at  all  seasons  of  the  year  with  ice,  to  keep  them  fresh  as  long 
as  iK)ssible.  I  visited  the  place  the  first  time  in  August,  in  very  warm 
weather ;  the  last  time  I  was  there  was  in  February.  Then  the  streets 
were  covered  with  some  feet  of  snow  and  ice.  Both  times  the  fish  were 
partly  hard  fix)zen,  partly  packed  in  ice.  No  fish  were  sold  living;  the 
only  approach  to  living  "  fish  "  wer^  the  large  turtles,  which  are  brought 
in  by  steamers  frx)m  the  West  Indian  and  Florida  coasts.  The  retailers 
were  not "  fish- wives,"  but  young  men,  merchants'  clerks. 

The  number  of  kinds  of  fish  ofi'ered  for  sale  was  great,  and  the  prices 
at  different  times  of  the  year  varied  greatly,  without,  however,  fluctu- 
ating much  fr-om  one  day  to  another. 

Here  merchants  of  moderately  large  capital  carry  on  the  traffic,  part 
of  whom  have  their  own  fishing-vessels,  giving  the  business  a  character 
something  like  the  Norwegian  trade  in  salted  and  dried  fish  and  herring  f 
I  mean  that  it  is  fr'ee  fix>m  the  mean  and  dirty  market  traffic  which  one 
as  a  rule  associates  with  the  sale  of  fresh  fish.  The  retailers  in  Fulton 
Market  have,  in  part,  marble  counters,  neatly-arranged  stands,  a  private 
office  where  the  owner  of  the  stand  may  note  his  sales.  The  large  mer- 
chants exercise  supervision,  and  the  young  attendants,  dressed  in  long 
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aprons^  handle  the  fish  and  deliver  them  at  fixed  prices.  The  fish-mer- 
chant to  whom  we  were  introduced,  Mr.  Eugene  G.  Blackford,  was  not 
only  a  capable  business  man  but  also  a  highly  accomplished  gentleman. 
He  was  able  to  give  us  not  only  information  on  all  things  concerning 
the  fish-traffic,  but  also  seientiflcally-founded  communications  on  the 
natuial  history  of  fishes.  As  president  of  that  great  society,  the  Amer- 
ican Fisli  Cultunsts'  Association,  he  was  identified  with  all  the  promi- 
nent scientific  men  in  that  branch,  and  with  the  large  st^  of  fishery 
comnussiouers  in  all  parts  of  the  United  States.  We  could  not  have 
been  introduced  to  any  one  who  was  better  fitted  to  be  our  cicerone  and 
our  living  lexicon.  A  great  portion  of  the  information  which  I  acquired 
on  tiie  ficash-fisb  trade  I  owe  to  his  favor  and  intelligence. 


U. 
KINDS  AND  PRICES*  OF  FISH. 

As  I  remarked  before,  the  kinds  of  fishes  in  the  market  are  numerous, 
and  the  prices,  naturally,  different  in  different  seasons.  I  shall  name 
such  fishes  as  are  generally  used  for  domestic  purposes,  and  the  prices 
of  some. 

Haddock  (similar  to  our  hyse)  is  one  of  the  commonest  and  best  fish. 
It  is  taken  on  the  coast  as  well  as  on  the  Great  Banks.  They  are  sold 
fresh  in  small  quantities  firom  6  to  8  or^*  per  pound;  they  are  employed 
also  as  stock-fish. 

Pogies  or  menhaden  {Alosa  menhaden  of  the  herring  family)  are  like- 
wise a  good  small  fish;  they  are  taken  in  great  masses  witli  steamers 
and  purse-seines  along  the  coast  and  some  distance  out  to  sea.  A  great 
portion  is  made  into  oil  and  guano,  the  manufacturing  of  which  is  done 
in  Jarge  fitctories  on  the  coast.  By  the  barrel,  which  average  300  to  500 
each,  they  are  sold  from  44  cents  to  88  cents.  In  the  fish-market  they 
are  sold  fresh,  and  retail  for  6  to  8  and  10  ore  per  pound. 

Thin  herring  are  found  in  the  fish-markets,  especially  in  winter,  and 
then  frozen  and  fresh.  These  come  from  the  Newfoundland  and  New 
Brunswick  coasts,  where  they  are  either  caught  or  purchased  for  $1.09 
p«r  barrel.  They  sell  them  fresh  at  retail  for  6  to  8  and  10  ore  per 
pound.  They  are  also  salted,  and  then  principally  whole.  Another 
fat  kind  of  herring,  most  like  the  Norwegian  great  herring,  which  is 
found  in  the  fall  on  the  coasts  named,  and  off  Labrador,  they  generally 
work  up  into  a  very  choice  salted  article  for  the  West;  lastly  they  salt 
the  thin  herrings  for  export  to  Europe. 

Some  more  esteemed  and  higher-priced  kinds  of  fish  are:  butterQsh 

{Foronotus  triacanthtis)^  catfish  (species  of  AmiurtM)^  flounders,  sheeps- 

head  (Arehosargusprobatocephalus^  a  sea-carp),  sturgeon,  swordfish^  rock* 

fish  {Soceus  lineatuSj  a  sort  of  sea-perch).    Cod  I  did  not  see;  they  are 

*FooT-NOTE.— The  i>re  equals  ^  or  about  J  of  a  cent.— Transistor. 
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fi>imd  now  and  then  at  &ir  prices.    The  common  mackerel  are  sold  in 

season  for  40  to  50  ore  apiece.    Here  mackerel  is  the  object  of  an  im- 

pcfftant  fishery  which  lasts  from  spring  tUl  fall  on  the  coast  and  at  sea, 

the  prices  yaryin^  greatly.    A  large  portion  are  salted  and  sold  in  barrels 

at  pfrices  from  $4.91  to  $15JZ6,  or  even  120.47^  fox  the  largest  ai^  finest 

HaKbnt  vaiy  greatly  in  price  according  to  the  scarcity  or  abondanoe 

id  flsh;  they  send  them  also  hf  rail  many  hnndred  nules  inlaBd,  whole, 

partly  filled  and  partly  snrromided  witii  ice,  in  boxes  of  from  350  to  400 

poands.    The  prices  in  the  fish^marfcets  flnctoate  greatly  according  to 

the  magnitude  of  the  catch,  and  when  they  prosecute  thefisheEyfitf  out 

at  sea  0a  the  banks  and  ewa  along  the  coast  oi  Greenland  no  one  can 

constantly  have  a  con»ct  opinion  as  to  where  the  fishing  will  be  Hyd 

August^  1S76,  in  New  York  was  40  ore  per  pound  wholesale,  CO  to  76 

are  per  pound  retail,  and  were  noted  later  in  a  fishing-port  near  Bos- 

tern  50  per  cent,  cheaper;  moreover,  the  price  may  vary  from  9  or«  to ' 

€0  ere  per  {Kmnd  in  large  lots. 

Halibut  are  to  some  ^^»nt  salted  (especially  the  heads);  some  parts 
also  are  smoked  (especially  the  backs  and  tbe  bellies).  The  cheeks  are 
considered  a  delicacy.  From  the  heads,  also,  oil  is  expressed.  Salted 
haSbnt  heads  are  sold  for  #4.91  to  $6.28  per  barrd.  With  regard  to  ihe 
assorting  of  halibut  I  shall  only  remark,  that  white-naped  halibut  bring 
as  high  as  100  per  cent,  more  than  the  black-naped 

Salmon  fluctuate  also  greatly  in  the  city  markets — ^from  45  ore  to  50 
^re — but  decline  in  the  height  of  the  season  to  23  ^a  per  pounds 
in  July  for  instiuice;  they  may  as  early  as  August  advance  to  90  dre, 
and  in  November,  in  the  hard-frozen  state,  they  may  bring  33  cents  i>er 
pound.  Speculation  in  frozen  salmon  is  considerable,  for  the  accumu- 
lation in  the  winter  months  is  often  great,  and  as  a  consequence  of  over- 
speculation  the  holders  may  be  obliged  in  January  and  Fetouary  to  seU 
thdr  stock  at  a  rather  low  price,  to  prepare  for  the  arrival  of  the  fr«sh 
fish  in  the  market.  Smoked  salmon  is  not  uncommon ;  the  price  varies 
from  50  to  90  (^6  per  pound. 

The  dearest  and  most  esteemed  fisb  are  a  fresh- water  species  and  the 
pompano  (Trachynaius  oaroUnus^  a  member  of  the  mackerel-family);  this 
deKcaey  is  taken  in  the  South,  the  champion  of  the  sub-tropical  waters, 
and  commands  as  high  as  #1  per  pound.  Another  much  hunted  fish  is 
the  Spani^  mackerel  ( Oybium  maeulatum) ;  we  tested  it  in  a  restaurant  in 
Fulton  Maricet  and  found  it  fat,  delicate,  eoid  savory. 

The  commonest  fish  in  general  use  is  the  shad  (Alosa  sapidissima^  of 
the  herring-£Eunily),  which  often  tastes  a  little  mawkish,  but  in  other 
respects  is  a  fine,  tiiough  bony  fish.  Whether  the  Ao^ericans,  sunong 
other  things,  have  a  decided  taste  for  fish  will  be  seen  from  what  follows. 
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m. 

A  CULINARY  FISH-DDWER  WITH  INTERNATIONAL  DISHES- 

Some  tiiue  after  the  jnry  of  the  exhibition  had  given  its  award  upon 
the  fish-products  firom  every  quarter  of  the  globe,  the  well-known  society^ 
the  American  Fish  Guitarists'  Association,  gave  a  fish-dinner,  at  which 
the  choicest  international  delicades  and  rarities  of  fish-preparations  were 
served  at  a  meeting  of  connoisseurs.  TMs  was  in  reality  a  higher  jury,, 
which  was  here  to  pronounce  judgment  upon  the  fish-food  of  all  nations.. 
The  whole  selection  was  made  by  the  associations'  most  capable  fish- 
experts,  and  as  special  caterer  was  engaged  ^^that  culinary  arttst,"  Mr. 
M.  Sudreau,  which  was  the  highest  offidal  guaranteee  upon  the  bill  of 
fiEure. 

It  is  naturally  not  my  purpose  to  give  anything  in  reference  to  ihe 
feast ;  I  shall  concern  myself  only  with  the  official  portion  of  the  afEftir — 
the  bill  of  £Eure.  TMs  gives  through  its  contents  a  clear  statement  of 
what  this  ^^  higher  jury  "  considered  specially  worthy  to  be  served.  And 
in  this  statement  lies  an  award  which  shows  more  clearly  than  the  jury 
itself  what  belongs  to  the  choicer  fish-preparations,  as  the  fish-produets^ 
of  every  country  securing  premiums  were  brought  into  a  single  ccdlec- 
tion.  To  the  whole  was  given  a  humorous  coloring,  as  an  example  of 
which,  to  a  portion  of  the  current  American  fish-preparations  was  given 
a  special  name  after  this  or  that  scientific  man  or  matador  or  functionary^ 
in  fishery  branches ;  not,  however,  preventing  the  attentive  specialist 
firom  studying  the  serious  side  of  the  affair.  No  Norwegian  fish-dealer 
can  read  that  bill  of  fare  without  observing  what  a  part  the  Norwegian 
fish-products  were  assigned  at  this  fish-dinner.  And  if  he  intend  to- 
speculate  in  the  American  market  with  fine  products,  the  bill  of  £Eire  will 
doubtless  give  him  many  useAil  hints.  I  shall  theretbre  give  an  epitome 
of  it. 

The  repast  was  begun  with  genuine  turtle-soup  or  green  turtle  d  la 
Blackford.  This  is  not  a  costly  article  in  America  (a  plate  costs,  as  a 
rule,  in  the  restaurants,  80  ore;  while  in  England  one  must  pay  82 
cents  to  $1.09).  After  soup,  was  served  lobster  salad,  ^^Seth  Green's 
style."  Among  the  extra  selected  warm  entries  were  crayfish  salad, 
roast  oysters,  and  roast  crawfish  (Cambarm).  After  these,  in  small  part 
savory  preliminaries,  came  the  pith  of  the  affiur — ^the  international  dishes 
in  selection. 

Of  American  fish-products  were  served :  Striped  bass  {Roocus  lineatua^ 
a  perch);  i)onu>ano  {Trachyriotus  carolinus^  belonging  to  the  mackerel- 
fia>mily — a  costly  delicacy,  which  brings  as  high  as  a  dollar  a  pound  in 
the  fish-market);  bowls  of  terrapin  (MaUwoclemmysjpaltiatrisYj  deviled  crabs 
(whole  small  crabs,  which  are  eaten  shell  and  all;  in  shedding,  the  fact 
is  that  the  shell  is  quite  soft) ;  turbot,  filet  of  sole,  and  frog  or  toad  salad. 

Baked  American  fish-dishes  were  represented  by  sheepshead  {Archo* 
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murgy^  probaiocephdu$j  hekmpng  to  the  seaHUurps)^  and  blnefish  (Poma- 
tamns  saUaMx).  And  these  were  served  cold:  Eds  in  jdly^  orayflflih, 
salnum,  lobster  salad,  caviar  firom  Califbnda,  and  odachmis  fix>m  a^i^t^ 

Norway  was  represented  by:  Mackerel  in  oil,  haUbat,  stewed  fish, 
baked  mackerel,  and  preserved  mackerel,  together  with  sfidmon. 

Sweden^s  representation  was :  Anchovies  and  mackerel. 

From  Portogal  were  served:  Sea-eel,  sardines  in  oil,  ling  in  oil,  cattle- 
fish  in  ail,  soles  in  oil,  mackerel  in  oil,  and  swordfish. 

Ffom  Spain :  Sea-eel  witji  tomato  sauce,  mixiUony  sardines  in  oil,  sar- 
dines in  vinegar,  and  baked  bass  (a  perch). 

From  Italy:  Sardines. 

From  HoUand :  Salmon. 

From  France :  Sardines,  tunny,  and  anchovies. 

From  Bussia:  Caviar  and  j^otMon  a/u  blame. 

From  Turkey:  Botargo  (roe  otMugU  sp.)  in  the  form  (tf  caviar. 

From  China:  Fins  of  a  kind  of  shark,  white-shark  fins,  dried  Ootopm 
eggj  and  dried  fish-stomachs. 

Fwtti  Japaa:  Shark  and  dried  salmon. 

From  Africa:  Crayfish  from  the  Cape  of  Gk>od  Hope. 

For  dessert  were  served,  among  other  things,  pudding  a  la  Neptune 
and  Neapolitan  ice-cream.  And  for  ^< decoration  pieces"  were  givea, 
blades  other  tilings,  Bateau  de  Picheur  d,  la  Boosevelt,  and  Kaa^Tmj  a 
Japanese  seaweed,  &  la  Sekezawa  Akekio. 

There  was  also  a  rich  selection,  especially  of  mackerel,  eels,  and  sar- 
dines, both  frt)m  different  countries  and  in  different  modes  ol  prepara- 
tion. These  food-fishes  were  served  fried,  in  oil  or  in  vinegar.  Salmon 
also  was  well  represented,  and,  so  far  as  concerned  a  single  dish,  cer- 
tainly in  a  rather  new  form,  namely,  as  dry-fish  from  Japan.  Shark-fins 
and  cuttlefish  in  oil  seemed  more  curiosities  than  the  actual  fish-dishes 
of  foreign  countries.  The  edible  seaweed  fix)m  Japan  excited  much  atten- 
tion on  account  of  its  quality  as  a  refreshing  food;  not  the  least  because 
it  also  represented  an  important  industry  in  Japan — a  kind  of  tillage  of 
tiie  ocean  bottom.  Of  the  modes  of  preparation,  that  ^^  in  oU"  was  espe- 
cially conspicuous,  and  it  has  thereby  gained  a  special  recommendation. 

To  the  Norwegian  manufEbcturers  of  fish-products  it  will  at  once  appear 
strange  that  in  this  selection  of  'Hhe  whole  world's"  fish-products  tiie 
common  wares  from  the  great  Norwegian  fisheries  were  not  represented, 
tiiough  both  Italian  preparations  of  Norwegian  dried  fish  and  Spanish 
preparations  of  Norwegian  split  cod  appear  to  have  been  obliged  to  pass 
in  among  the  dishes  prepared  with  oiL  The  culinary  artist,  Mr.  Sudreau, 
had  the  opportunity  to  offer  the  guests  Norwegian  as  well  as  Canadian 
split  cod,  Norwegian  and  American  salted  herring,  &c,  but  he  has  prob- 
ably found  that  such  things  are  not  according  to  the  American  taste. 
The  single  exception  made  in  the  manner  was  in  serving  ^^  stewed  fish 
fr(Hn  Norway."  This  was  prepared  from  chipped  dried  cod  (exhibited  by 
Bordewich  &  Co.,  in  Lyngv»r)  together  witii  <^ Japanese  dried  fish,"  com- 
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posed  of  dried  salmon.  Neither  dainty  herring  nor  &t  herring  from  !Nor- 
way  were  served,  nor  Norwegian  anchovies,  althongh  both  Swedish  and 
French  anchovies  were.  Perhaps  the  Norwegian  specimens  were  spoiled 
in  the  strong  summer  heat ;  of  this,  however,  I  have  no  certain  informa- 
tion. If,  notwithstanding  this,  a  small  market  be  found  in  America  far 
the  Norwegian  flsh-products  here  named,  it  will  happen  in  this  way,  that 
the  strongly  mixed  population,  especially  in  the  Western  States,  con- 
tains many  families  from  countries  in  Europe  where  the  Norwegian  fish- 
wares  are  current  articles.  These  families  become  customers  for  the 
Norwegian  as  well  as  for  the  corresponding  American  wares;  also  as 
supplies  for  different  European  ships'  crews  small  lots  of  Norwegian 
fish-products  may  find  some  sale.  But,  taken  in  the  mass,  the  population 
of  North  America  will  not  become  customers  for  Norwegian  dried  cod, 
split  cod,  and  pickled  herring. 

This  committee,  conversant  with  the  subject  of  fish-dishes,  confirmed 
me  also  in  another  assumption  with  regard  to  the  Norwegian  manufac- 
turing. As  before  remarked,  there  were  served  both  large  and  small 
fish  in  oil — ^not  fewer  than  seven  dishes  were  in  oil — among  them  Norwe- 
gian and  Portuguese  mackerel,  sardines  (both  Spanish  and  Portuguese), 
eels,  &c.  In  restaurants  in  the  great  cities  in  North  America  one  will 
scarcely  find  highly  spiced  herring  or  anchovies  in  the  way  that  the 
North-European  taste  demands  them,  but  almost  exclusively  oil-pre- 
pared articles.  Tiiis,  I  assume,  is  due  to  a  culinary  principle,  that  it  is 
not  desirable  to  serve  up  strong  articles,  with  which  particolarly  should 
be  classed  brandy  and  beer  or  ale,  in  a  dry  and  warm  climate.  The 
Americans  have,  in  this  point,  appropriated  the  South-European  taste 
for  oil-prepared  articles  without  liquors.  Naturally,  here,  also,  exoep- 
tions  are  found,  as  before  mentioned,  concerning  dried  cod  and  split  cod, 
especially  in  the  Western  States ;  in  the  communities  strongly  inter- 
spersed with  German,  Scandinavian,  and  Irish  in  the  West  even  highly- 
spiced  herring,  sausage,  and  pickled  meats  are  staple  articles;  tiiey 
are  served  up  as  ^^free  lunch''  in  eating-houses,  because  the  strong 
seasoning  makes  it  necessary  for  the  customer  to  drink  beer  to  quench 
the  burning  thirst  which  these  articles  produce  and  gradually  augment 

I  have  laied  these  things.  They  are,  according  to  my  taste,  a  very 
disagreeable  food,  and  the  traffic  itself  with  this  sort  of  ^^  tree  lunch  "  is 
ill-esteemed  as  an  ugly,  rumseller's  speculation. 

The  bill  of  fare,  moreover,  regai^ded  from  a  culinary  standpoint,  has 
interest  in  this,  that  prepared  fish-roe,  other  than  Eussian  caviar  itself, 
must  be  able  to  find  a  market,  forasmuch  as  it  was  adopted  to  be  served 
up  with  this  dinner.  It  is  true,  only  the  Turks  and  Chinese  supplied 
these  delicacies,  but  for  a  manufacturer  in  Norway  this  might  well  be 
almost  a  matter  of  indifference  and  no  serious  hinderance  from  imitation. 
As  for  the  rest,  the  Norwegian  exhibitors,  Bordewich  &  Go.  and  Stormer 
(in  Svolvfler),  had  caviar,  the  first  of  cod-roe.  These  articles,  however, 
were  not  served  up  with  the  dinner.    For  Norwegian  manufitctured  fish- 
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Toe  to  sacoeed  in  a  European  or  American  market,  the  manufactured 
artiele  must  still  doubtless  be  given  a  stronger  agreement  with  the  uni- 
yersal  taste,  just  as  it  manifests  itself  in  the  Bussian  caviar.  At  the 
same  time  it  should  be  admitted  that  Bussian  caviar  does  not  suit  all 
testes  and  that  a  change  in  manufacturing  it  might  insure  success.  A 
comparatively  new  mode  of  preparing  or  pickling  was  sardines  in  vin- 
egar (from  Spain).  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  Norwegian  herring  in 
Tinegar,  or  pickled  like  English  pickles,  or  merely  in  vinegar  and  onions 
with  seasoning  of  pepper,  just  as  they  often  are  served  latterly  in  the 
west-country  famihes  (in  Norway),  might  become  a  salable  article. 
("Herring  in  jelly"  resembles  somewhat  an  article  which  was  experi- 
mentally introduced  into  the  market  from  Norway.) 

Taken  as  a  whole,  I  think  that  the  Norwegian  manufacturers  of  fish- 
products,  especially  of  dishes  for  the  table,  will  be  able  to  extract  useful 
hints  from  the  bill  of  fare  mentioned,  which  certainly  was  made  up  under 
the  direction  of  persons  conversant  with  the  subject,  and  with  every 
regard  to  refined  culinary  skilL  Another  "complimentary  diuner^ 
whidi  was  given  by  the  same  association  on  the  14th  of  February,  1877, 
in  New  York,  I  had  the  opportunity  of  studying,  but  I  found  nothing 
whkh  I  have  not  abready  mentioned  above. 

IV. 

NOBTH    AMEEICA  AS  A   MABKET   FOE   IMPOETED   FISH- 

PBODUCTS. 

(A  FEW   STATISTICS.) 

From  the  foregoing  remarks  on  the  common  kinds  of  fishes  in  Amer- 
ica, the  prices  and  taste,  it  is  evident,  so  far  as  I  see,  that  North  America 
cannot  become  a  great  market  for  Norwegian  fish-products,  and  that  for 
many  reasons,  any  one  of  which  is  sufficient  to  decide  the  matter. 
That  the  most  important  Norwegian  fish-products,  as  a  rule,  do  not 
suit  the  taste  of  Americans,  since  neither  herring  nor  dried  cod  nor  split 
cod  are  used  in  households  or  are  served  up  at  any  meal,  is  the  prin- 
cipal condition  which  prevents  the  sale  of  these  products  in  America, 
taken  as  a  whole.  In  the  next  place,  the  kinds  of  fishes  which  Ameri- 
cans are  most  fond  of  are  either  not  found  at  all  on  the  coa^sts  of  Nor- 
way, or  sparingly,  and  therefore,  as  a  rule,  will  be  too  dear  after  trans- 
portation across  the  Atlantic,  which  is  one  of  the  main  causes  which 
prevent  Norway  from  supplying  the  articles  most  common  in  America. 
But  whether  the  Norwegian  fisheries  themselves  can  procure  the  proper 
kinds  of  fishes  for  America,  or  whether  the  Norwegian  fish-products  will 
be  manulactured  according  to  American  taste,  as  they  now  are  occasion- 
ally, the  main  condition  of  the  trade  will  be  to  furnish  fish-product«  either 
fresh  in  ice  or  fresh  hermetically  sealed  (canned). 

I  believe  that  no  one  in  Norway  is  at  present  able  to  fulfOU  these  con- 
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ditions;  and,  iu  the  next  place,  at  the  same  time  that  one  would  find 
himself  able  to  overcome  the  difficulties  which  interpose,  he  would 
have,  in  the  Canadian  fisheries  and  kinds  of  fishes,  which  are  closely  re- 
lated to  the  Norwegian,  too  i>owerful  competition. 

In  the  mean  time  one  cannot  hope  at  present  or  even  in  the  near  future 
to  flaid  Americans  as  customers  for  Norwegian  fish-products;  so  the  busi- 
ness is  not  ended,  on  the  contrary  it  is  scarcely  begun,  and  it  is  a  ms^ 
ter  of  considerable  imi)ortance  for  Norway,  because  the  relation  hinges 
quite  nauirally  on  this :  cannot  the  Norwegians  compete  witii  the  Ameri- 
cans in  the  American  markets  as  well,  perhaps,  as  the  Ammcans  with 
the  Norwegians  in  the  Norwegian  markets  t  They  do  so  already,  and 
will  certainly,  year  by  year,  become  more  dangerous  in  competition. 
American  salted  herring  has  already  been  introduced  into  Sweden,  Ger- 
many, and  Kussia,  iTorway's  best  customers  for  the  articles  miNitioned. 
No  doubt  many  believe  that  the  American  article  is  not  dangerous  to 
the  Norwegian  traffic,  because  it  is  carelessly  prepared  and  of  inferior 
^luality ;  but  the  Americans  will  hardly  fail  to  make  themselves  familiar 
with  the  mode  of  preparation  which  the  new  customers'  taste  demands, 
whether  it  refers  to  their  great  herring  or  their  fat  herring.  They  have 
almost  as  much  material  as  the  Norwegian,  they  do  not  lack  the  occa- 
sion, and  certainly  there  is  no  want  either  of  inclination  or  ability  to 
•enter  into  competition.  Split  cod  from  the  American  waters  compete 
with  the  Norwegian  both  in  Europe  and  South  America;  why  not  also 
herring  from  the  same  places  ! 

It  seems  to  me  that  it  would  be  very  appropriate  if  the  consuls  con- 
cerned had  their  attention  directed  to  this  matter,  and  should,  through 
their  reports,  give  the  mercantile  class  of  Norway  the  necessary  infor- 
mation on  the  American  competition  with  Norwegian  fish-products  in 
the  different  markets,  together  with  the  result  from  season  to  season.  I 
liave  not  been  able  to  get  any  collected  official  report  concerning  the 
fisheries  in  America  or  the  exports  of  fish-products.  The  United  States 
of  North  America  have  no  fishery  statistics,  and  the  data  I  have  ob- 
tained and  found  respecting  them  are  partly  the  estimate  of  private 
individuals  conversant  with  the  subject,  partly  a  digest  of  many  diflfer- 
ent  statistical  tables  which  I  have  been  obliged,  under  various  difficulties, 
to  revise.  At  the  same  time,  I  think  that  our  knowledge  of  the  Ameri- 
can export  and  import  of  fish-products  is  so  small  that  any  contribution 
thereto  will  be  received  with  thankfulness,  and  not  the  least  from  those 
who  are  as  greatly  interested  thereui  as  the  Norwegian  fish-merchants. 
I  shall  therefore,  here  communicate  an  epitome  of  the  results  which  were 
obtained  in  the  way  indiciited  above. 

If  I  estimate  the  yearly  profit  of  the  United  States  fisheries  at  fully 
$27,300,000, 1  think  that  would  come  as  near  as  iwssible  to  the  truth. 
This  estimate  is  founded  partly  on  the  estimate  of  private  individuals 
on  the  consumption  of  fresh  fish  of  all  kinds  in  the  great  cities,  partly 
on  the  official  rei>orts  from  fishery  inspectors  on  the  catch  in  some  States, 
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and  i>artly  on  the  official  statistics  of  commerce  and  navigation.  In  the 
127,300,000  is  naturally  not  included  what  foreign  nations  capture  on  the 
banks  in  America,  nor  what  the  fisheries  of  Canada  yield.  If  one 
should  take  both  these  factors  into  the  calculation  the  amount  mentioned 
may  x>erhaps  be  increased  by  one-half,  because  the  French  fisheries  alone 
on  the  Newfoundland  banks  have  a  yearly  profit  of  $1,305,000  to 
$1,638,000,  and  the  Canadian  fisheries  yield  $10,920,000  to  $12,285,000 
yearly. 

I  shall  not  undertake  to  state  more  definitely  how  the  sum  of  $27,300,000 
aiJses,  because  it  would  simply  be  to  render  one  series  of  estimates  and 
another  series  of  data,  which  would  not  help  to  make  the  matter  clearer. 
So  much  of  the  statistics  shall  I,  however,  particularize  as  to  mention 
two  chief  divisions,  namely,  the  profit  of  the  salt-water  fisheries  at  about 
$20,475,000  and  the  profit  of  the  freshwater  fisheries  at  about  $6,825,000.*^ 

WiA  regard  to  America's  exports  and  imports  of  fishery -products,  that 
is  a  matter  more  easily  substantiated.  The  following  summary  of  the 
offidal  statistics  for  1875  gives  an  instructive  survey : 

IMPORTED  INTO  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

0.  Fish-products  free  of  duty : 

An  kinds  of  firesh  fish amounting  to..  $351,880 

SaKedherring ,.•.        «         «  ..    288,fid0 

Salted mackerd «         "  ..    684,283 

AH  other  kinds  of  fish-products        "         "  ..    928,344 

Total  duty  free $2,153,10fl 

b.  Eish-ixrodacts  paying  duty: 

Picked  herring amounting  to..  226,494 

Pickled  mackerel "         "  . .  553 

Sardines  and  anchovies  in  oil 

and  otherwise "         "  . .  526, 179 

Other fishproducts "          «  . .  102, 283 

Total  paying  duty 855, 509 


3,008,616 

The  preceding  year  the  importation  of  the  items  here  named  was 
$3,208^527;  the  articles  free  of  dutyamomtted,  however,  to  only$l,800,000, 
but  the  doty-paying  imports  weire  greater^  namely,  $1,400,000.  The  im- 
portation of  sardines  and  anchovies  especially  was  of  greater  importance^ 
amotmting  to  about  $1,000,000. 

*  Yer  eomparison  it  perhaps  may  be  iiiAtnictive  to  state  that  the  Norwegian  marind 
MiedeB  nu^  bo  estimated  at  $12,286,000  to  |1S,650,000  yearly  and  the  French  at 
$18,015^000  to  $16,380,000. 
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According  to  the  same  official  statistics  for  1875  the  exports  of  fish- 
products  from  the  United  States  of  North  America  were : 

Dried  and  smoked  fish $710, 121 

Fresh  fish 69, 448 

Pickled  fish 359, 669 

Fish  otherwise  prepared 1, 855, 550 

Whale  and  fish  oil 455, 236 

Oysters 170, 277 

$3,620,301 

Besides  those  used  in  transit : 

Fresh  fish 3, 895 

Herring    11, 722 

Mackerel 10, 254 

Sardines  and  anchovies 23, 296 

Oil  of  all  kinds 11, 236 

All  other  fish  products 157, 053 


217,456 


3, 837,  757 
While  importation  in  the  last  year  has  been  diminished,  exportation 
seems  to  have  increased,  by  which  one  may  well  conclade  that  the  fish- 
eries are  in  constant  advancement.  The  American  fish-dealers'  exchange 
with  foreign  countries  amounts  also  to  about  $7,000,000;  but  an  account 
more  in  detail  as  to  the  countries  with  which  this  exchange  occurs  may 
perhaps  be  of  great  interest  to  the  Norwegian  fish-merchants,  wherefore 
I  shall  compile  an  abstract  of  tables  relating  to  the  subject. 

The  fresh  fish,  amounting  to  $352,000,  Which  were  imported  duty  finee, 
were  almost  exclusively  firom  Canada ;  the  same  was  the  case  with  the 
$584,000  worth  of  mackerel  and  about  half  the  quantity  of  herring, 
quoted  at  $289,000.  On  the  other  hand,  the  importation  of  the  remain- 
der of  the  herring,  $226,000,  together  with  sardines,  anchovies,  and  all 
other  fish,  was  flrom  the  following  countries : 

Valaed  at —  From— 

$154, 302  Holland. 
61, 459  Germany. 

6, 854  Newfoundland  and  Labrador. 
2, 897  England. 
480  Quebec  and  Ontario. 
298  Scotland. 

As  the  prices  quoted  are  invoice-prices,  it  is  seen  that  the  hening  sent 
from  Europe  were  invoiced  at  over  $10  to  $12  per  barrel,  while  herring 
from  the  Qanadian  coasts  were  only  $4  to  $5  per  barreL  Direct  from 
Norway  and  Sweden  they  are  imported  for  $2 ;  but  I  am  informed  that 
some  of  the  herring  imported  from  Hamburg  are  Norwegian. 

Sardines  and  anchovies  in  oil  reached  a  value  of  $1,000,000  in  1874, 
but  in  1875  they  were  imported  only  to  a  little  over  half  the  amount,  or 
$526,170,  distributed  among  the  following  countries : 


Pickled  herring, 

14,243  barrels 

5,675 

u 

1,278 

u 

218 

u 

126 

u 

24 

u 
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u 
u 
u 


. .  • 

.  $445,022 

-  -  - 

66,518 

.  -  - 

11,072 

8,028 

2,448 

.  .  . 

1,894 

-  -  - 

789 

,  ,  .  , 

152 

FiVHii  France to  the  amount  of 

'*      England 

"      Germany , 

"      HoUand 

"      Italy 

"     Quebec  and  Ontario 

"      Spain , . 

'^     Sweden  and  Norway 

In  the  importation  of  anchovies  it  also  holds  good  that  some  Nor- 
wegian (and  Swedish),  wares  go  by  way  of  Hamburg  to  America. 

The  great  item  of  imi)ort — "all  other  fish-products" — ^represents  over 
♦1,000,000,  and  is  due  mainly  to  the  following  countries : 
From  Canada,  &c about. 

"     China "     . 

"     Hong-Kong..   ..     "     . 

"     Germany ,     "     . 

"     France   "     . 

*<     HoUand "     . 


"     Cuba "     .- 

"     Sweden  and  Norway "     .. 

*'     Mexico " 

"     Italy "     ,. 

"      England "     .. 

The  cities  and  j)orts  to  which  the  greatest  portion  of  the  importation 

came  are  the  following: 

Boston  and  Charlestown,  Mass.,  to  the  value  of $1, 298, 921 


$900,000 

48,295 

243 

22, 822 

12,337 

5,750 

2,635 

955 

806 

795 

518 


New  York, 

Portland  and  Falmouth,  Me., 

Passsunaquoddy,  Me., 

San  Francisco,  Cal., 

New  Orleans,  La., 


754,884 
369,816 
158,586 
101, 152 
94,104 


Next  come  the  cities  near  the  great  inland  lakes,  which  are  supplied 
with  $100,000  worth  of  fresh  fish.  To  New  York,  New  Orleans,  and  San 
Francisco  are  imported  the  greatest  quantity  of  anchovies  and  sardines^ 
while  Boston  imports  most  of  the  salted  herring  and  mackereL 

With  regard  to  America's  exportation  of  fish-products,  the  greatest 
items  in  American  wares  in  1875  were  as  foUows: 


71,489  cwt.,  valued  at 

18,005  "  « 

12,089  «  " 

7,565  «  " 

5,546  ^  « 

3,823  "  " 

1,972  «  " 

1,923  "  " 


DBIED  AND  SMOKED  FISH. 

$450, 655  to  Hayti. 
64, 514  <<  HoUandish  West  Indies 
49, 628  "  French  West  Indies- 
38, 133  «  Cuba. 
20, 075  "  San  Domingo. 
24,419  "  BraziL 

11,453  <<  EnglishWestlndiesandHonduias. 
14, 264  "  United  States  of  Colombia. 
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A  smaller  portion  of  items  go  to  Ohina,  Japan,  France,  the  Azone, 
and  Madeira,  the  Spanish  colonies  in  Africa  and  elsewhere.  KothingiB 
exported  to  Spain,  Portugal,  and  Italy,  where,  on  the  contrary^  New- 
fonndland  split  cod  has  so  great  a  market. 

Of  fresh  fish,  as  above  noted,  are  exported  $69,000  worth,  of  which 
abont  $68,000  worth  are  shipped  from  Key  West,  Fla.,  to  Cuba. 

Pickled  herring  are  exported  to  about  l^e  same  markets  as  the  dried 
and  smoked  fish,  and,  besides,  to  the  French  colonies,  the  English  colo- 
nies of  Australia,  Liberia,  the  Sandwich  Islands,  Porto  Sico,  and  Vene- 
zuela. 

The  $2,000,000  worth  of  <<  all  other  fish-products  "  w^t  for  the  greatest 
part  to  England,  the  English  colonies,  and  Hong-Kong,  because  the 

most  important  items  are  the  following : 

Value. 

To  England $974,673 

<^  English  colonies  in  Australia 298,280 

"  Hong-Eong 216,522 

«  Germany 74,998 

«  Cuba 46,924 

"  Bbrance  and  her  colonies 37,733 

«<  United  States  of  Colombia 33,461 

"  Haytl 30,032 

«  Peru 28,183 

"  Ohm : 7,441 

«  China  and  Japan 8,826 

The  exportation  of  oil,  as  previously  stated,  amounted  to  $455,000,* 

13ie  quantity  was  896,000  American  gallons,  or  about  30,000  barrels, 

which  were  shipped  in  the  following  principal  items : 

To  England  304,605  gallons,  valued  at #125,583 

«  Frmce    241,161        "  "        123,937 

"  Scotland  197,891        "  " 80,670 

"  Canada   119,007        "  "        65,999 

The  remainder  went  to  the  English  possessions  in  Australasia,  Cuba, 
Hong-Kong,  Mexico,  and  elsewhere. 

The  great  exportation  of  oysters,  which  is  said  to  be  still  in  its  infancy, 
amounts  to  #170^000;  the  following  were  the  most  important  markets: 

Canada $70,114 

England 38,661 

English  possessions  in  Australasia 11,639 

Germany 10,798 

Argentine  BepuUic 6,609 

Uruguay 6,458 

Cuba 4,388 

Next  come  Brazil  and  Chili,  Mexieo  and  the  Sandwich  Islands,  Yen- 
enala  and  yarious  states  in  Sooth  Ameirica,  Japan,  China,  &o. 
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I3ie  ports  iTom  which  are  exp<»i:6d  the  American  fish-prodacts  are 
(mly  partly  the  same  which  receive  the  greatest  import  of  such  wares; 
exportataon,  for  example^  goes  on  especially  by  way  of  San  Francis00| 
which  exports  to  the  value  of  $1,500,000 ;  New  York  to  the  amount  of 
about  $1,000,000;  Boston  about  $700,000,  and  Key  West  a  little  over 
$100,000. 

It  appecurs  &om  this  abstract  that  Americans  get  their  greatest  supply 
of  fish  in  oil  from  France  and  England,  pickled  herring  fi*om  Canada, 
Hdland,  and  Germany,  while  all  other  fish-products  come  mainly  from 
Canada,  China,  and  elsewhere.  And  exportation  occurs  chiefly  to  Eng- 
land, the  West  Indies,  Australasia,  Eastern  Asia,  and  South  America. 

As  it  is  probable  that  Norway  cannot  compete  with  America  in  these 
foreign  markets — ^the  West  Indies  and  the  east  coast  of  South  America 
excepted — so  also  it  is  likely  that  sine  wiU  not  readily  be  able  to  satisfy 
Ammca^s  demand  for  fresh  fish,  fish  in  oil,  and  the  rest  of  the  chief 
artieles.  But  it  is  more  nearly  certain  that  America  can  act  in  opposi- 
tion to  Norway  as  well  in  Europe  as  in  other  countries.  It  is  of  much 
interest  to  know  this. 


PBESEBVING  FISH  WITH  ICE,  AND  THE  SIGNIFICANCE  TO 
NORWAY  OF  THIS  MODE  OF  TREATMENT. 

1%e  ijanct  that  the  Americans  are  able  to  furnish  salted  fish-products 
80  dieaply  that  it  may  bec(»ne  a  serious  apprehension  that  they  will 
ocHDpete  with  the  Norwegians  even  in  the  markets  of  Europe,  arises 
partly  firom  this,  that  the  American  fishermen  sell  their  fresh  fish  so 
vaadity  and  profitably,  partly  because  the  fishermen  are  better  equipped 
dad  more  skillftd  in  their  c^ling  than  the  Norwegians,  taken  as  a  whole, 
asd  finally  for  the  reason  that  the  kinds  of  fishes  concerned  abound  in 
the  American  waters,  and  besides  they  are  comparatively  little  in  demand 
fat  the  consumption  of  the  country's  own  population.  I  shall  next  treat 
of  the  Actors  here  indicated. 

Hie  first — ^the  traffic  in  fresh  fish — ^I  have  previously  treated  in  its  own 
chapter,  in  which  I  remarked  that  the  preserving  of  fish  with  the  help 
of  ice  and  frt>st  plays  a  principal  part  in  the  business.  But  I  shall  now 
enter  more  fully  into  this  matter,  because  I  will  communicate  all  the  in- 
finmation  in  regard  to  preserving  fish  with  the  aid  of  ice  which  I  believe 
at  present  may  have  practical  interest 

I  have  read  with  much  attention  the  articles  which  have  been  published 
on  this  subject  in  the  Norwegian  newspapers,  and  I  have  specially  noted 
the  interesting  information  which  the  consul-general,  Mr.  W.  Christopher- 
sen  collected.  I  hardly  mistake  when  I  think  that  the  snmma  summanim 
of  the  public  discussion  of  the  subject  has  been  this,  that  for  the  present 
it  is  neither  practical  nor  advisable  to  encourage  Norwegian  fish-dealers 
to  attenrpt  the  expo^tion  of  fresh  fish  in  ice  from  our  great  fisheries* 
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Against  this  resnlt  I  shall  venture  to  make  some  objections,  because  I 
wiU  point  oat  the  weakness  of  the  conclusions  which  have  been  advanced. 

They  have,  in  the  first  place,  so  far  as  I  can  judge,  confined  themselves 
to  Englamd  ae  a  market  and  to  ix>d  as  an  article  of  export  Just  as  I,  on 
the  one  hand,  regard  this  limitation  of  the  matter  as  inadequate,  so,  on 
the  other  hand,  I  consider  the  views  which  have  put  themselves  forward 
in  this  region;  and  I  may  say,  further,  that  the  question  being  limited 
thus,  the  answer  must  be  what  it  is,  namely,  that  for  the  present  the 
attempt  to  send  cod  in  ice  to  England  should  be  discouraged.  That  this 
should  be  the  answer  arises  simply  from  the  fact  that  the  English  import- 
ers of  fish  desire  living  cod.  With  it  the  affair  is  decided.  Closer  inves- 
tigation as  to  what  kinds  of  cod  are  most  esteemed  in  the  English  market 
might,  therefore,  at  present  seem  superfiuous.  And  to  institute  calca- 
lations  as  to  how  great  expenses  will  attend  the  carrying  of  fresh  dead 
cod  in  ice  ftom  Lofoten  or  Kristianssund  to  Hull  or  London  may  be  un- 
necessary. However,  the  subject  may  acquire  interest  later  on^  and 
therefore  I  shall  not  retain  certain  information  communicated  to  me  on 
the  prices  of  cod  in  England : 

Living  North  Sea  and  Iceland  cod  are  sold  for  $19.11  to  $27.30  per  score. 
Ekero  cod,  wet-salted,  "      "      "         .98  ''      1.17   "       " 

Lofoten  cod,  "      "  *'      "      "         .79  "         .98   "       " 

The  ]S^orway-coast  cod,  as  well  as  the  Lofoten,  are  thus  seen  to  rate  at 
very  low  prices ;  yes,  lower  than  one  as  a  rule  can  secure  in  the  fishing- 
places  in  Norway  itself.  Cod  in  ice  command  only  one-fourth  to  one- 
sixth  as  much  as  cod  in  the  living  state,  and  are  said,  under  the  present 
management,  to  have  great  difficulties  to  overcome.  These  difBcoltiee 
consist  chiefly  in  this,  that  the  wholesale  fish-dealers  in  England  (the 
whole  of  England's  and  Scotland's  trade  in  fresh  fish  is  in  the  handa  of 
ten  to  twelve  wholesale  dealers)  antagonize  the  importation  of  all  other 
fi'esh  fish  than  those  which  they  themselves  get.  They  have  their  own 
vessels  with  wells  for  keeping  living  fish,  and  every  attempt  to  compete 
with  them  in  this  or  in  the  traffic  generally  they  contend  against  so  reck- 
lessly that  a  fresh  attempt  hardly  occurs.*  One  may  even  in  Norway 
have  a  little  experience  of  this.  But  should  the  opposition  from  the 
wholesale  dealers  themselves  be  relinquished,  yet  will  the  fiact  that  the 
cod  is  a  kind  of  fish  which  easily  loses  its  fr^h  taste  in  freezing,  always 
render  competition  with  the  Englishmen's  own  living  cod  the  more  diffi- 
cult.   After  all,  one  will  naturally  prefer  the  living  cod. 

Of  halibut,  salmon,  and  mackerel — ^three  kinds  of  fishes  which  are  well 
adapted  for  sending  in  the  frozen  or  iced  condition — ^there  have  gone,  on 
the  contrary,  for  many  years,  a  not  inconsiderable  quantity  from  Korway 

*  When  the  Americans  began  to  export  to  England  fireeh  meat  in  ioe  the  R^^gliah 
butchers  raised  a  strong  opposition,  and  only  after  snndry  conflicts,  which  coat  mnoh 
money,  the  Americans,  with  the  aid  of  the  press  and  the  people,  won  admission.  Sow- 
ever,  a  time  was  selected  when  a  single  English  butcher,  in  order  to  spite  the  Amer- 
icans and  their  meat,  caUed  aU  his  worst  meat  "American,"  and  sold  it  cheap. 
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to  England,  which  demonstrates  practically,  indeed,  that  the  fish  business 
treated  of  can  be  prosecated  with  England  and  certainly  succeed  besides, 
because  it  is  carried  on  by  nearly  the  same  Norwegian  firms  summer 
after  summer,  year  after  year. 

But  the  chief  question  was,  not  whether  fish  from  the  so-called  great 
fisheries — herring  fishery  and  cod — could  be  exjwrted  in  ice  instead  of 
in  pickle,  or  salted  and  dried.  In  England,  the  main  question  was, 
"  Will  I  buy  dead  cod  instead  of  the  living  !  "  And  the  answer  was  "  No !  '^ 
But  in  South  and  East  EurojMi  the  inquiry  was  difiFerent,  namely,  "Will 
I  buy  fresh  fish  instead  of  salted  and  dried!''  And  it  is  this  question 
which  I  believe  cannot  be  regarded  as  capable  of  being  answered  in  the 
negative  in  reference  to  the  investigation  of  the  English  business-relations. 
My  i)ersonal  opinion  of  the  matter  is  this,  that  herring  as  well  as  cod  can 
be  transported  without  too  great  expense  to  Norway's  present  great  cus- 
tomers in  East  and  South  Europe.  The  diflBculty  consists  not  in  this  but 
in  the  fact  that  one  of  those  markets  must  be  prepared  to  preserve  these 
frozen  or  iced  wares  in  this  condition,  even  in  the  manner  of  loading. 
But  this  difficulty  itself  can  gradually  be  overcome,  provided  the  traffic 
only  can  endure  the  expenses  attendant  upon  it,  which  I  can  have  no 
opinion  of,  since  I  do  not  know  the  proportions  of  the  ice  business  in  the 
countries  concerned.  That  the  whole  may  be  amended  without  exorbi- 
tant expenses,  so  that  fresh  cod  and  herring  may  be  delivered  in  South 
and  East  Europe,  I  am  confident,  from  the  fact  that  similar  kinds  of 
fishes  are  delivered  in  America  to  markets  as  far  distant  from  the  fish- 
eries. At  the  same  time  it  is  indeed  clear  that  all  depends  upon  whether 
those  customers  really  desire  fresh  fish  from  Norway.  K  they  do  not, 
then  the  matter  is  thereby  decided.  But  until  one  has  experience  of  this 
by  some  experiments,  the  question  cannot  be  regarded  as  satisfactorily 
answered,  and  it  was  only  this  I  wished  to  take  exception  to  in  the  re- 
sults which  the  public  discussion  appears  to  have  desired  to  establish, 
and  t^at  immediately. 

For  a  clearer  understanding  of  the  matter,  I  had  some  time  before 
examined  the  relations  of  this  business  in  America,  the  fish  concerned 
as  well  as  other  articles  of  food,  and  I  shall  now  communicate  what  I 
learned. 

With  regard  to  the  treatment  of  fishes  with  ice,  a  distinction  must  be 
made  between  merely  pcLckmg  fish  in  ice  and  freezirig  them  for  storing. 
The  first — ^packing  in  ice — ^is  employed  in  ordinary  transportation,  as 
from  the  sea  or  fishing-banks  to  ports,  and  from  the  ports  (generally 
after  replenishing  with  fresh  ice)  to  the  selling-places  or  markets  in  cities. 
The  other  ice-treatment,  by  which  the  fish  are  frozen,  is  employed  mainly 
in  storing  fish,  as,  for  example,  to  enable  the  fish-dealer  in  question  t6 
preserve  fish  irom  summer  until  winter  or  from  one  season  to  the  next 

Preserving  in  ice  appears  to  require  no  skill,  yet  it  demands  some 
judgment  to  answer  the  purpose  entirely,  as  to  the  quantity  of  ice  in 
proportion  to  the  quantity  of  fish,  the  convenient  size  of  the  pieces  of 
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ice,  the  material  and  shape  of  the  box — all  are  things  of  importance,  and 
not  the  least  elements  of  a  practical  economy. 

Greater  judgment,  however,  is  demanded  in  freezing  for  a  subsequent 
storing  of  wares.  This  is  truly  a  new  art,  on  which  a  patent  was  taken 
ten  or  twelve  years  since  in  America,  and  it  will  become  very  important. 
I  shall,  therefore,  venture  to  describe  a  so-called  freezing-apparatus  or 
frost- vault. 

VI. 

THE  AMERICAN  REFRIGERATOR. 

A  refrigerator  must  not  only  keep  the  article  cold,  but  it  must  keep 
its  temperature  near  zero  or  below  the  freezing-point;  and  to  do  this  is 
required  not  only  a  constant  supply  of  ice,  but  also  such  an  effect  of  ice 
as  will  produce  and  maintain  intense  cold. 

Most  persons  have  seen  a  common  ice-chest  for  household  use;  its 
purpose  is  only  to  keep  articles  of  food  cool  or  cold.  But  no  matter 
how  much  or  how  often  one  may  fill  it  with  ice,  the  provisions  will  not 
generally  freeze ;  partly  because  the  ice-compartment  is  too  small,  partly 
because  the  mass  of  ice  cannot  of  itself  send  out  sufficient  cold  over  tb^ 
provisions  to  freeze  them  hard;  besides  the  distance  from  the  ice  is  so 
great  that  the  intervening  air  makes  freezing  (in  mild  weather)  nearly 
impossible. 

The  largest  and  best  furnished  freezing- vault  which  I  saw  was  one 
belonging  to  the  above-named  Mr.  Eugene  G.  Blackford.  It  was,  prae- 
tlcally  speaking,  a  cellerage  SO  feet  long,  11  feet  wide,  and  10  feet  deep, 
fitted  up  as  a  small  store-room.  The  outer  frame  of  the  vault  was  mu<A 
like  a  ship's  deck,  tight,  and  composed  of  planks.  A  trap-door  led  down 
to  a  room  where  it  was  dark  and  the  temperature  some  degrees  below 
the  freezing-point;  on  the  day  on  which  I  inspected  it  there  was  a  strongs 
summer  heat  of  35o  0.  (=95  Fahr.).  The  ceiling  itself  was  double, 
and  the  lining  was  partly  sawdust  (to  prevent  the  influence  of  warm  air), 
partly  ice  mixed  with  a  certain  prox>ortion  of  salt  (to  send  the  cold  in 
the  ice  out  over  the  room,  "  liberate ^  it,  as  it  is  called  in  physics).  Alon^ 
the  sides  and  at  the  ends  and  across  the  vault  itself  were  constructed 
large  conduits  or  rather  long  reservoirs  for  ice  mixed  with  salt,  to  act 
on  the  air  in  all  parts.  The  situation  and  shai>e  of  this  reservoir  form 
a  very  important  part  of  the  apparatus.  The  art  is  to  get  the  cold  in 
the  ice,  which  is  "liberated'^  with  salt,  to  operate  so  that  it  will  be  of 
the  greatest  benefit  and  also  most  valuable  with  least  expense.  As  cokL 
or  cold  air  "fells,'^  these  ice-reservoirs  are  placed  highest  up  in  the  top; 
the  cold  air  must  also  Ml  right  through  the  whole  vault  and  cool  the 
entire  room  in  its  wandering.  Were  they,  on  the  contrary,  placed  on  the 
sides  or  bottom,  the  cold  liberated  from  the  ice  would  simply  fall  along 
or  down  the  reservoir  itself.  Side-reservoirs  would  also  merely  form 
a  cold  wall  or  ice-belt  around  the  vault.  Such  a  cold  wall  they  have 
also,  but  the  ice  of  the  reservoir  is  beet  utilized,  as  mdicated,  by  idlow- 
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ing  the  cold  to  fall  out  in  the  room;  therefore  the  waU-reservoirs,  which 
^pear  as  closed  conduits,  are  given  an  oblique  position,  so  that  the  cold 
firom  the  uppermost  ice  may  fall  out  freel j  and  operate  as  a  correspond- 
ing ice-blast  from  the  ceihng.  The  floor  is  least  liable  to  an  invasion  of 
warmth  j  the  ice-receiver  here  is,  therefore,  most  poorly  supplied  with  ice. 

To  protect  the  provisions  against  ice-water  drip  firom  the  ice-box,  there 
are  placed  conduits  and  conductors.  As  for  the  rest  the  oblique  position 
of  the  reservoir  will  contribute  toward  carrying  the  ice- water  away  with- 
out dripping.  When  once  the  warm  air  is  expelled  and  the  ice  ha«  su- 
premacy, it  requires  less  to  maintain  Ireezing  for  a  ye.ar  or  as  long  as 
one  wishes. 

This  vault  of  10  by  80  by  11  feet,  or  8,800  cubic  feet,  could  easily  hold 
100,000  i)ound8  of  fish.  It  was  divided  by  walls  and  ice-pipes  into  four 
parts,  each  i>art  furnished  with  an  endless  number  of  shelves  of  mould- 
ing. To  keep  the  temperature  in  the  whole  i^paratus  some  degrees 
bdow  the  freezing-point,  1,400  pounds  of  ice  is  required  daily  in  the  heat 
of  summer.  The  price  of  the  ice  was  about  $4  per  ton  of  2,000  i)ounds. 
The  expenses  in  this  respect  were  therefore  only  about  $2.80  per  day  in 
the  heat  of  sunmier  and  proi>ortionaUy  less  during  the  remainder  of  the 
year.  In  winter  are  required  for  the  apparatus  only  about  1,000  i)ounds 
of  ice  i>er  week,  about  29  cents  per  day.  In  the  cooler  country  of  Nor- 
way an  apparatus  of  this  size  would  require  a  smaller  quantity  of  ice, 
and  the  ice  would  be  had  at  a  much  cheaper  rate,  in  Bergen  City  for 
instance,  for  $1.64  to  $2.18  per  ton,  which  would  amount  to  only  82  cents 
to  $L09  per  week  to  preserve  100,000  pounds  of  fresh  fish  in  winter; 
truly,-a  cheap  preserving  I  Even  a  smaller  quantity  of  fish  could  profit- 
ably be  stored  here  when  the  prices  in  midsummer  are  very  low,  and  it 
could  be  calculated  upon  with  safety  that  they  would  advance  later  in 
the  autumn,  as  happens  with  the  price  of  salmon,  which  rises  from  10  and 
12  cents  to  25  and  30  cents;  yes,  as  high  as  50  cents  a  pound  toward 
Christmas.  But  it  will  readily  be  perceived  that  a  quantity  of  fish,  say 
only  1,000  pounds,  would  not  8upi)ort  the  increased  expenses  of  an  ap- 
paratus so  large  for  a  longer  time. 

Not  every  Idnd  of  fish  can  endure  such  cold,  but  like  many  kinds  of 
provisions  some  lose  much  in  flavor.  And  even  the  articles  of  food  which 
endure  it  must  be  treated  in  a  peculiar  manner.  Among  other  things  it 
must  be  observed  carefidly  that  fish  intended  for  storing  in  cold  must 
be  frozen  stiff  immediately,  or  as  fresh  as  possible.  Belaying  the  stiff- 
freezing  some  time,  or,  under  certain  circumstances,  any  time,  is  a  source 
of  great  loss.  Also,  in  thawing,  measures  must  be  taken  that  nothing 
shall  be  spoiled.  Thawing  must,  by  preference,  take  place  in  cold  air  so 
as  to  *'  repel  (shyde)  the  ice,''  as  it  is  called  in  the  Norwegian  household 
language,  before  further  dressing  or  cooking  can  occur. 

The  kinds  of  fishes  which  best  endure  storing  in  cold  are  salmon  and 
haUbnt;  next  very  fat  herring  and  mackerel ;  but  cod  and  flounders  and 
other  common  fishes  will  lose  their  flavor;  also  oysters.    The  fatter  fish 
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are,  the  less  will  their  agreeable  taste  suffer ;  the  poorer,  the  greater  sach 
danger. 

Experiments  have  been  made  with  all  kinds  of  provisions,  drinks,  and 
firuit.  The  result  so  far  reached  is  this,  that  every  kind  endures  a  cer- 
tain low  temperature,  below  which  one  cannot  venture  without  injuriug 
the  flavor.  Especially  fruit  and  most  kinds  of  flowers  are  very  sensi- 
tive in  this  respect.  To  treat  them  directly  with  ice-cold  ab  will,  I 
think,  not  succeed ;  but  perhaps  the  indirect  method,  or  the  now  com- 
mon cold-air  method  for  cooling  off  the  preserving-room  will  do  better- 
Pork  is  also  somewhat  difficult  to  handle,  but  for  a  different  reason :  it 
requires  such  intense  cold  to  be  entirely  protected.  Again,  it  has  been 
found  that  the  more  uniform  the  cold  is  kept  the  better. 

My  informant  states  that  the  use  of  ice  as  a  means  of  preserving 
these  articles  dates  back  only  twelve  years.  A  patent  for  freezing  sal- 
mon had  yieldexl  the  patentee  $30,000  to  $40,000 ;  but  while  the  patent 
was  respected  concerning  salmon,  competitors  soon  learned  that  the 
patent-right  was  not  infringed  upon  by  employing  freezing  for  other 
provisions,  and  after  a  lawsuit  respecting  it  the  patentee  lost,  as  the 
tribunal  declared  that  freezing  other  articles  of  food  than  salmon  wa« 
free  or  not  patented.  At  the  same  time  the  use  of  ice  is  considered  yet 
to  be  in  its  infancy,  or  taken  as  a  whole  only  to  have  acquired  impor- 
tance in  the  treatment  of  salmon  and  some  other  tish-waies,  together 
with  fresh  meat.  With  regard  to  fruit  no  one  has  gone  beyond  ex]>eri- 
ment ;  but  as  soon  as  the  proper  ice  treatment  is  discovered  one  must 
admit  that  America  will  export  to  Europe  lai*ge  quantities  of  fresh  finiit,* 
just  as  is  already  the  case  with  fresh  meat,  and  exjierimentall^'  with 
fresh  salmon. 

VII. 

TWO    KINDS    OF    REFRIGERATORS    ON    BOARD    PACKET 
STEAMERS  FOR  CARRYING  FRESH  MEAT. 

As  the  transpoitation  of  fresh  meat  from  America  to  Europe  in  steam- 
ers has  attracteil  marked  attention,  and  as  a  similar  transfer  of  fivsh 
fish  will  perhaps  in  time  becx)me  an  example  for  the  Norwegian  tish  and 
game  dealers,  1  undertook  a  journey  across  in  a  steamer  which  was  fur- 
nished with  cooling-off  ai)paratus  (refrigerators),  and  then  remained  many 
days  in  Liverpool  to  investigate  the  condition  of  the  meat  after  the  voy- 
age, and  to  make  myself  better  acquainted  with  all  the  details  of  the 
arrangement. 

So  far  as  my  experience  goes,  the  method  employed  in  the  tranjsi)0ita- 
tion  of  fresh  meats  across  the  Atlantic  is  copied  from  a  i-ather  common 
method  of  refrigeration  used  by  the  pork-butchers  in  the  West.   This  last- 

*  Fruit-growiug  is  a  j^at  industry'  in  the  Uuitfd  JStatcH.  Much  is  ei,[K»rt<'tl  in  the 
form  of  conserved  and  proserved  fruit.  Of  all  kinds  of  apples  alone  were  ex]M>ri<Hl  in 
1876,  as  officially  advised,  more  than  $1,000,000  worth. 
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named  method  I  shall,  therefore,  treat  of  first,  also  for  the  reaaon  that 
it  may  i)08sibly  be  interesting  to  the  public. 

The  great  pork-slaughtering  houses  operate  chiefly  in  winter^  the 
suitimer  killing  is  regarded  as  of  an  inferior  quality  (judging  from  the 
recommendatory  advertisement,  "winter-cured"  American  pork).  The 
reason  is,  that  heat  will  prevent,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  the  successiul 
salting  of  pork ;  in  the  cold  of  winter  one  may  be  more  certain  that  the 
pork  win  be  put  in  salt  sufficiently  early,  or  that  the  air  will  not  influence 
the  flesh  before  the  salt  has  begun  to  operate.  During  a  visit  which  I 
paid  to  a  pork-butchery  I  convinced  myself  of  the  significance  of  reliig- 
eration  for  the  trade.  The  body  of  the  hog,  as  soon  as  the  animal  is 
killed,  is  thrown  into  a  large  scalding-trough  filled  with  hot  water,  where 
it  remains  some  minutes,  to  be  scalded,  or  sufficiently  long  for  the  whole 
carcass  to  become  so  thoroughly  hot  that  it  takes  a  long  time  before  it 
is  cold  enough  for  salting  and  packing.  It  is  important,  now,  to  shorten 
this  interval,  and  also  to  prevent  any  hurtful  influence  from  the  action 
of  the  air.  In  winter  this  is  not  so  dangerous.  In  summer  or  in  warm 
weather  it  is  hurtful.  A  sudden  coolingoff  by  putting  the  pork  in  ice, 
it  ia  thought,  will  iiyui-e  its  flavor ;  and  even  a  natural  cooling-ofi"  in 
wintry  air  is  not  to  be  recommended.  It  is  important,  therefore,  to 
devise  a  method  by  which  refrigeration  could  proceed  to  a  proper  length 
of  time  and  uniformly,  independent  of  the  weather,  and  in  such  a  way 
that  the  right  point  of  time  for  salting  could  be  determined  with  safety, 
fhey  have  here,  among  other  things,  constructed  for  a  refrigerator  a 
large  box  with  a  blowing  contrivance  or  pump.  Inside  of  this  box,  large 
enough  to  hold  a  small  drove  of  hogs,  the  carcass  is  hung  up;  thereupon 
the  air-pump  is  set  in  motion,  first  to  pump  out  the  warm  air  given  off 
by  the  carcass,  and  then  to  blow  more  and  more  cool  air  in  until  the  air 
corresponds  with  cold  water,  and  cold  air  from  an  ice-chamber  follows. 
The  current  of  air  travels  constantly  the  same  way,  flowing  along  the 
ceiling  or  the  upper  side  of  the  box  towards  one  end,  from  which  it  goes 
backward  along  the  bottom  to  the  other  end,  when  it  carries  the  heat 
from  the  carcass  up  and  out.  When  the  cooling  is  somewhat  advanced, 
they  do  not  allow  the  current  of  air  to  escape  into  the  outside  air,  but 
into  an  ice-chamber,  and  thereby  it  becomes  colder  and  colder  until  it  is 
everywhere  uniform  and  the  cooling  of  the  carcass  is  finished.  To  give 
the  current  of  air  greater  cold,  ice  is  mixed  in  the  ice-room  with  salt  in 
such  proportion  as  will  give  out  the  degree  of  cold  desired. 

This  last  part  of  the  refrigeration  forms  the  basis  of  the  method  of 
treating  fresh  meat  in  its  transportation  over  the  Atlantic  in  steamers. 
The  meat  is  brought  on  board  soon  after  killing,  and  is  quickly  cooled 
off  and  sewed  in  muslin;  thereupon  it  is  hung  up  in  the  inclosure 
arranged  in  the  room  for  transportation.  It  is  important  now  to  main- 
tain a  low  temperature  until  the  vessel  reaches  the  European  port.  How 
this  is  accomplished  I  shall  seek  to  explain  as  I  describe  the  refrigera- 
tors which  I  saw  in  the  American  steamer  which  carried  me  across. 
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The  steamer  had  three  rooms  furnished  with  cooling-apparatus  (r^ig- 
erators)  5  of  these,  two  were  on  the  second  deck,  a  little  forward  of  mid- 
ships; the  third  was  astern  in  the  peak,  and  extended  from  the  keelson 
up  through  the  two  decks.  The  first  were  kept  cold  by  water,  the  last 
by  air.  Each  of  the  rooms  was  9  to  10  feet  high,  12  to  14  feet  wide,  and 
40  to  45  feet  long.  They  were  perfectly  empty  inclosures.  The  cold- 
water  rooms,  which  I  shall  mention  first,  were  provided  with  daors  tor 
loading  and  unloading  the  meat.  The  doors  opened  out  into  a  stair- 
way by  which  one  reaches  the  deck.  Immediately  outside  the  door  was 
the  steam-engine  which  forced  the  cold  water;  close  by  was  the  ice-box, 
through  which  the  water  is  led;  also,  finally,  two  separate  zinc-cov«red 
sxid  well-lined  ice-storerooms — one  for  each  room — 5  to  6  feet  wide,  10 
to  12  feet  long,  and  9  to  10  feet  high.  A  sufficient  quantity  of  ice  was 
kept  for  the  voyage.  The  inside  of  the  refrigerating-rooms  was  provided 
with  close  series  of  hooks,  on  which  the  carcasses  were  hung,  sewed  in 
muslin.  They^must,  as  far  as  possible,  hang  clear  of  one  another,  partly 
to  prevent  chafing  during  the  rolling  of  the  ship,  partly  to  give  the  cold 
air  free  access  to  all  parts  of  each  carcass.  When  tjie  rooms  are  filled 
there  is  not  room  for  a  boy,  hardly  enough  for  a  cat,  to  creep  along  the 
floor.  The  frills  they  are  the  easier  it  is  to  maintain  the  cold.  All  sides 
of  the  rooms  were  encircled  by  lead  pipes  2}  inches  in  diameter,  16  coils 
on  each  side.  The  pipes  were  fastened  directly  to  the  walL  This  was 
the  furnishing  of  the  room. 

The  work  of  refrigeration  I  shall  next  briefly  mention.  The  problem 
is  to  keep  the  temperature  uniform  and  low — usually  37^  Fahr.,  or,  more 
accurately,  never  above  40^  Fahr.,  nor  bdow  35°  Fahr.  To  this  end  the 
rooms  were  first  completely  inclosed,  made  tight,  then  hermetically 
sealed.  In  the  pipes,  which  with  an  aggregate  length  of  1,700  to  1,800 
feet  encircled  idl  the  walls,  was  pumped  cold  fresh  water  by  a  little 
steam-engine,  which  worked  a  pump  for  each  room.  The  water  circu- 
lates through  the  whole  length  of  the  pipes  in  a  room,  returns  to  the 
starting-point,  holds,  then,  a  temi>erature  near  29.3^  F.,  is  conducted  over 
ice  and  salt,  forced  again  into  the  pipes,  and  produces  and  maintains 
a  temperature  of  about  36.6o  to  37.4©  F.  This  current  of  water  is  con- 
tinuous, since  the  drcnlation  is  uninterrupted ;  the  quantity  of  water  is 
increased  by  the  melting  of  the  ice ;  the  surplus  finds  an  outlet.  Fresh 
ice  is  supplied  constantly  in  the  iee-boxes,  and  each  ton  of  ice  is  mixed 
with  nearly  a  quarter  as  much  salt  The  temperature  of  the  room  is 
controlled  through  a  very  small  window,  inside  of  which  a  thermometer 
is  hung,  and  by  that  the  temperature  of  the  body  of  water  is  regulated. 
To  protect  the  meat,  the  pumping  is  continued  until  the  last  carcass  is 
unloaded. 

The  work  or  oversight  of  the  work  of  the  pumps  is  taken  in  charge 
by  two  men  who  watch  alternately.  This  superintendence,  as  well  as 
the  engines,  pumps,  pipes,  &c.,  is  at  the  expense  of  the  shipper  of  the 
meat;  the  steam,  on  the  contrary,  is  ftimished  free  by  the  ship.    The 
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freight  amotints  to  so  much  per  ton  of  the  whole  room  occupied ;  this 
trip,  about  3^.  -per  ton.  The  apparatus  employed  returns  free  in  the 
'  steamer,  and  the  vacant  room  is  used  by  the  vessel  for  other  freights. 

The  third  refiigerating-room  had  cold  air  instead  of  cold  water,  wooden 
air-tubes  14  to  15  inches  wide  instead  of  the  leaden  water-pipes  of  2  J 
inches  diameter.  The  current  of  air  which  is  to  cool  ofif  the  room  and 
keep  the  temperature  low  is  set  in  motion  by  a  blowing-arrangement 
which  is  driven  by  a  little  steam-engine  of  J  horse-power.  The  blower 
which  stands  upon  the  first  deck  makes  180  to  210  strokes  per  minute. 
This  drives  the  air  through  a  box  of  ice  and  salt  down  into  the  room, 
which  is  everywhere  penetrated  by  it;  it  is  led  back  in  a  similar  way 
through  a  box  filled  with  ice  and  salt,  and  comes  from  this  up  again 
under  the  fian,  which  forces  it  downwards  in  an  endless  round  as  long  as 
there  is  meat  to  be  preserved  in  the  room.  The  temi)erature,  which  is 
here  controlled  within  the  blower,  is  in  the  room  about  as  in  the  cold- 
water  rooms,  but  often  3^  Fahr.  lower.  The  principle  is  the  same^ 
and  no  one  is  able  to  point  out  any  diflerence  of  advantage  of  one 
over  the  other  system.  Both  are  considered  excellent.  This  cold-air 
room  was  30  feet  long,  two  decks  high,  and  for  the  rest  extended  along- 
side over  the  whole  peak.  This  accommodated  250  whole  beef  carcasses, 
which  hong  in  two  layers,  one  for  each  deck's  height.  The  box  in  which 
the  fan  worked  was  only  5  feet  high,  2J  feet  long  (alongships),  and  IJ 
feet  broad  (athwartship).  The  expenses  were  met  as  in  the  other  room, 
and  the  freight  was  paid,  as  there,  only  for  the  room  occupied. 

This,  then,  was  the  information  I  had  to  convey,  and  which  I  believed 
would  be  a  matter  of  interest.  One  may  see  herein  why  the  ice  treat- 
ment of  provisions  is  employed  in  America  in  the  different  industries 
and  for  different  purposes.  That  something  similar  might  be  practiced 
in  Norway  appears  to  be  a  conclusion  not  without  foundation;  it  is  im- 
portant only  to  overcome  the  difiOiculties  and  regulate  the  mode  of  treat- 
mait  which  the  Norwegian  traffic  must  involve.  But  to  x)oint  out  more 
in  detail  the  practical  mode  of  laying  hold  of  the  matter  may  be  found 
to  he  somewhat  outside  of  my  present  task ;  it  will  be  enough  to  indi- 
cate inddentally  that  the  wealth  of  our  country  in  game,  fish,  and  other 
provisions  which  are  mainly  used  fresh,  might  be  made  serviceable  to  a 
great  extent  if  the  tradesmen  interested  should  -  follow  the  example  of 
the  Americans.  The  many  fast  steamers  along  the  whole  coast  and  go- 
iifg  to  foreign  countries  appear  to  me,  for  instance,  well  enough  fitted  as 
a  field  of  experiment  for  such  a  refrigerating-room ;  yes,  merely  having 
ioe-boxes  on  board  a  large  steamer  for  chartering  for  the  use  in  question 
Hiight  x>erhaps  be  found  both  a  good  speculation  for  the  owners  and  a 
convenient  and  noteworthy  arrangement  for  tiie  consignors  and  con- 
signees in  our  large  cities  and  in  foreign  countries. 

It  remains  to  prove  by  an  adequate  trial  of  such  enterprise  what  I, 
fw  my  x>art,  consider  for  the  present  as  certain)  namely,  that  the  using 
of  ice  is  a  practical  method  of  preserving  and  transporting  provisions 
7  P 
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in  the  fresh  state  for  a  long  time;  also,  for  ourselves,  I  think  it  will  not 
require  a  long  time  before  great  advantage  will  be  found  in  using  ice  for 
our  great  fisheries,  even  to  a  greater  degree  than  is  now  common  in, 
America.  I  think,  also,  that  our  fat-herring  fisheries  will  find  a  valuable 
a(^junct  in  ice-using,  when,  for  instance,  the  fishing  occurs  far  fix)m  a 
salting-statioA,  and  it  is  important  to  preserve  herring  in  summer  until 
salt,  barrels,  and  sufficient  help  can  be  secured.  In  America  they  freeze 
whole  cargoes  of  herring.  Bait,  too,  for  the  cod  and  coal-fish  fishery 
might  be  preserved  by  the  proper  amount  of  ice  where  now  it  is  wasted 
or  cannot  be  had. 

The  matter  is  first  brought  into  practical  operation  for  the  salt-water 
fisheries,  so  we  should  next  investigate  how  far  our  numerous  rivers, 
lakes,  and  fiords,  well  adapted  for  fishing,  ought  to  derive  advantage 
from  the  use  of  ice,  and  be  made  to  fiimish  a  great  quantity  of  goods 
for  sending  abroad.  As  matters  now  stand,  our  inland  and  fresh-water 
fisheries  rank  rather  low,  and  the  yield  can  scarcely  be  conveyed  to 
market,  except  in  a  half-spoiled  condition,  in  summer.  The  exi)eriment8, 
the  exi)erience  in  the  practical  business  itself,  which  one  acquires  with 
reference  to  this  fishery  in  America,  have  brought  me  to  believe  that 
much  might  be  accomplished  by  us. 

The  fresh-water  fisheries  of  the  Americans,  inland  and  on  the  great 
lakes,  are  prosecuted  so  largely  by  using  ice  and  storing  frozen  fish,  that 
the  traffic  in  these  fish-products  is  a  comparatively  great  business.  0* 
this  I  shall  venture  to  communicate  more  detailed  information. 

Yin. 

FRESH-WATER  FISHERIES  m  AMERICA. 

That  the  fresh-water  fisheries  have  an  entirely  different  signification 
for  America  from  that  in  other  countries  was  shown  in  the  Exhibition 
in  many  ways.  While  the  fishery-division  of  most  countries  consisted 
mainly  of  fishery-products  from  the  sea-fishery,  and  only  occasionally 
had  some  fine  implements  for  lake-fishery,  or  a  portion  of  the  product 
of  the  fresh-water  fishery,  the  main  strength  of  the  American  division 
lay  in  this  direction.  One  noticed  instantly  that  this  branch  was  the 
object  of  special  partiality  on  the  part  of  the  American  ftinctionaries 
concerned. 

In  Agricultural  Hall  there  was  a  series  of  aquaria  in  which  various 
fishes  disported  themselves,  surrounded  bj'  all  the  comforts  which  belong 
to  a  happy  domestic  life  in  fresh- water  depths;  the  handsome,  sprightly 
aquarium-tenants  were  not  only  well  fed,  but  were  also  shown  all  other 
attentions  which  fish  delight  in;  their  home  was  furnished  with  beauti- 
ful sea- weeds,  shells,  corals,  and  muscles;  in  shady  grottoes  of  curious 
stones  reposed  friendly -disposed  sea-creatures  and  crabs  of  exquisite 
beauty;  fresh  water  bubbled  forth  continuously  and  diffused  an  agree- 
able coolness  which  the  outside  spectators  certainly  envied  them  in  the 
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oppressive  sommer  heat;  and,  finally,  they  Trere  constantly  surrounded 
by  a  dense  circle  of  spectators,  especially  children  and  ladies,  who  felt 
themselves  very  fortunate  to  see  them,  admired  them,  and  in  their  delight 
gave  them  rare  dainties.  Kearly  as  much  attention  was  bestowed  on 
the  fishes  cast  in  plaster  and  painted  with  great  skill.  This  collection 
(the  cost  of  which  is  stated  to  be  $27,300),  was  larger  than  that,  and  had 
a  place  in  the  Government  Building,  where  also  a  collection  of  photo- 
graphs (with  the  scale  of  measurement  attached)  and  color  sketches  of 
all  sorts  of  fishes  were  exhibited.  Here  was  found  a  great  variety  of 
implem^its,  hatching-apparatus,  and  the  requisites  for  the  transporta- 
tion and  planting  of  young  fishes. 

The  products  of  the  fresh- water  fisheries  were  also  exhibited  in  great 
abundance,  chiefly  all  forms  of  preserved  salmon.  In  a  couple  of  refrig- 
eiatore  were  shown  fresh  fish,  which,  in  spite  of  the  oppressive  heat, 
kq>t  their  fresh,  deUcate  appearance  many  months.  This  was  both  an 
exMbiiion  of  fish  and  of  a  mode  of  preservation,  and  the  two  parts  com- 
bined were  an  illustration  of  the  advanced  development  of  the  fish- 
traffic  Beside  California  salmon  lay  x)ompano  from  the  Gulf  of  Mex- 
ieo^  always  equally  fresh  and  sweet.  The  great  prominence  which  they 
had  thus  given  the  fi^sh-water  fisheries  must  naturally  excite  one's  in- 
terest in  them ;  but  since,  as  before  remarked,  no  detailed  statistics  of 
the  fisheries  are  to  be  found,  one  is  cut  off  from  access  to  an  easy  mode 
ef  firrmshing  himself  clearer  information  on  their  extent  and  importance 
as  a  public  industry.  At  the  same  time  there  are  found  so  many  local 
statements  respecting  them,  and  also  copious  indi\idual  estimates  con- 
cerning this  and  the  proportions  of  the  fisheries  in  other  directions,  that 
one  with  their  help  can  form  a  tolerably  good  conception  of  the  part 
they  play. 

In  a  more  detailed  account  of  the  relations  of  the  great  lakes  it  is 
seen  that  the  whole  fishery -traffic  here  is  entirely  similar  to  the  great 
eoast  and  sea  fisheries.  The  author,  one  of  the  esteemed  functionaries 
of  the  Grovemment  of  the  United  States,  had  visited  most  of  the  great 
lakes  and  procured  statements  regarding  the  scientific  as  well  as  the 
Jffactieal  interest  in  this  connection.  The  annual  supply  of  fresh-water 
Mes  which  fifteen  cities  alone  take  near  the  borders  of  the  lakes,  is 
ibond  to  amount  to  not  less  than  32,250,000  pounds,  of  an  aggregate 
^'alne  of  $2,184,000,  the  local  expenses  not  included.  Nearly  two-thirds 
were  fuxaoashed  in  the  fi'esh  state,  and  consisted  of  14,000,000  pounds  of 
ialmon^  tvout,  pike,  whitefish,  and  fresh-water  catfish ;  over  4,000,000 
IKmnds  (or  20,000  to  25,000  barrels)  of  fresh-water  herring  were  supplied, 
hat  of  these  10,000,000  x>ounds  more  were  delivered  salted, 

!Dic  prices  were  not  stated  for  the  individual  kinds,  but  the  total  of 
♦2^84,000  f(Mr  32,250,000  pounds  gives  an  average  price  of  27  cents  per 
Bnglish  pound,  or  about  $2.73  for  36  Danish  pounds,  and  this  must  be 
ttBed  a  good  price.  But  if  one  take  properly  into  consideration  that 
tee  aie  m^itioned  fish  so  fine  and  weU  fiavored  as  salmon  and  trout 
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it  must  be  granted  that  the  prices  were  very  low.  And  without  low 
prices  on  these  inland  fish-products  it  would  not  be  practicable  for  the 
Americans  to  famish  so  considerable  a  quantity  for  exx>ort  to  Europe 
and  to  almost  the  whole  world.  In  reality  the  state  of  things  is  this, 
that  Americans  furnish,  in  the  European  markets,  fresh  salmon,  for  ex- 
ample, cheaper  than  many  countries  in  Europe  themselves  can  get  them 
from  their  own  fishermen,  and  that,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the 
Americans  have  considerable  expenses  on  their  goods  besides  a  long 
tran8X)ortation. 

The  explanation  of  this  peculiar  circumstance  must  be  exclusively 
sought  neither  in  the  abuse  or  overdoing  by  the  countries  concerned  of 
the  fisheries  in  their  waters  by  which  the  abundance  of  the  fishes  dimin- 
ished and  the  prices  enormously  advanced,  nor  should  the  explana- 
tion be  sought  in  the  natural  wealth  of  fishes  in  American  rivers.  None 
of  these  explanations  will  strike  the  right  point  in  the  matter.  The  only 
satisfactory  reason,  in  my  opinion,  is  this :  the  Americans  latterly  pros- 
ecute their  inland  fisheries  with  a  deliberation  on  the  basis  of  practical 
scientific  measures,  which  in  the  course  of  tirae  must  bring  and  already 
has  brought  it  to  pass,  that  these  fisheries  will  increase  and  year  by  year 
make  their  competition  with  all  other  countries  quite  overpowering. 
Americans  can  overdo  the  fishing  in  a  water-course  just  as  well  as  others, 
and  in  reality  the  complaints  about  such  abuse  are  not  few.  But  at  the 
same  time  that  they  seek  to  prevent  this  abuse  they  do  not  restrict  them- 
selves to  protective  laws  and  prohibitory  enactments  against  fishing  at 
certain  times  or  with  certain  destructive  implements.  They  do  not  con- 
fine themselves  to  passive  measures ;  they  do  not  depend  exclusively  on 
nature's  own  assistance  to  counterbalance  the  fishermen's  want  of  judg- 
ment and  selfish  efforts.  The  American  fishery  commissioners  have  ahold 
on  much  more  effective  measures,  active  measures:  they  transfer  young 
fishes  to  the  best  water-courses ;  they  see  that  the  barren  rivers  and 
waters  again  get  a  supply  of  edible  fishes ;  they  erect  great  hatcheries 
for  the  "  cultivation"  of  new  material  for  the  fisheries,  hatching  out  both 
the  fish  themselves  and  the  subordinate  fish  on  which  they  feed.  And 
all  these  active  endeavors  take  place  on  a  grand  scale  and  with  a  gen- 
erosity on  the  part  of  the  people,  which  at  first  thought  might  seem 
exaggerated,  but  which  upon  closer  consideration  will  be  found  to  con- 
tain a  wise  economy  combined  with  practical  truth  and  correct  appre- 
hension of  what  is  for  the  best.  As  I  next  Jiave  to  treat  of  the  fishery 
itself  I  shall  defer  until  the  next  chapter  mentioning  the  hatching  opera- 
tions and  give  here  only  some  few  presumably  very  instructive  partic- 
ulars on  the  "  cultivation  of  fish-material''  for  the  fisheries. 

In  the  year  1872  the  United  States  Congress  voted  $15,000  to  defray 
the  expenses  of  transporting  shad  (stamsild)  to  Uie  Pacific  States  and 
the  States  bordering  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  the  Mississippi  Eiver, 
and  to  transport  salmon,  whitefish,  and  other  edible  fish  to  the  wa;ter8 
in  the  Union  which  were  be«t  adapted  for  them.    The  same  year  was 
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roted  anew  #10,000,  and  the  next  jear  $17,500.  But  this  was  not  the 
beginning  of  these  operations,  nor  was  it  a  solitary  series  of  concessions; 
but  it  was,  so  is  it  stated  in  the  reports,  the  natural  outgrowth  of 
what  so  many  individual  States  already  had  voted,  and  so  many  pri- 
vate individuals  had  already  perfcmned.  From  another  statement  it 
is  learned  that  in  thirteen  States  was  voted  on  an  average  $2,730 
yearly  for  many  years  for  the  development  of  the  inland  fisheries, 
and  individual  States  had  in  tiie  last  eight  or  ten  years  also  applied 
$27,300  to  $40,950  for  restocking  their  water-courses  with  fish.  On  the 
Pacific  coast  there  is  a  river,  the  Columbia  Eiver  in  Oregon,  in  which 
nearly  7,000,000  salmon-fiy  were  let  loose,  to  make  the  fishery  flourish. 
In  the  same  river  they  are  also  caught  quite  extensively  j  because  one 
has  estimated  that  of  the  catch  there  in  the  last  year  will  be  produced 
$3,013,000  to  $3,276,000  worth  of  canned  salmon  in  tin  boxes  to  export 
to  the  States  and  England.  Salmon  of  the  year  are  planted  as  well 
as  the  fry.  They  spare  no  pains  to  aid  the  producing-x>ower  of  nature 
itself;  the  stream,  productive  and  rich  in  fishes,  is  by  combined  scientific 
and  technical  aid  made  still  richer,  still  more  productive.  They  will 
take  care  that  the  great  fishery  shall  become  still  greater,  and  under  no 
circumstances  less.  As  there  are  naturally  many  fish  here,  it  must  be  a 
suitable  place  for  them }  so  they  plant  millions  of  fish  because  there  is 
plenty  of  room. 

The  inland  fishery  i8  carried  on  with  no  small  employment  of  capital 
in  imi)lements,  boats,  ice-houses,  steamers,  &c.  Large  stationary  nets 
and  traps  are  used,  which  have  an  average  value  of  $540  to  $819.  Of 
boats  valued  at  $546  there  are  hundreds  on  the  great  lakes,  but  $109  is 
a  common  value.  A  peculiar  kind  of  boat  called  "Norwegian,"  and  so 
described  that  I  must  believe  it  to  be  related  to  the  ^Histerbaadeny"  is, 
however,  considered  clumsy  for  rowing  by  Americans,  wherefore  only 
fishermen  from  Norway,  Sweden,  and  Denmark  use  this  form.  On  Lake 
Michigan  the  fishery  is  prosecuted  also  with  small  steamers ;  they  cost, 
as  a  role,  $1,092.  !N'ot  fewer  than  100  ice-houses  for  keeping  fish  fresh 
are  found  throughout  the  extent  of  the  lakes  named.  In  several  places 
a  considerable  quantity  of  salmon  and  trout  are  stored  until  a  later  time, 
when  the  fishing  is  ended,  and  they  sell  at  a  higher  price.  Also  in  the 
fishing-vessels  themselves  they  have  apparatus  for  hard-freezing  fish, 
and  they  sail  from  one  lake  to  another  with  a  cargo  frozen  in  this  man- 
ner; on  board  the  vessels  in  Lake  Superior  alone  are  frozen  270,000 
pounds.  The  greatest  inland  market  for  the  fishery-products  of  the 
great  lakes  is  Chicago,  to  which  city,  in  1872,  were  conveyed  about  4f 
miDion  pounds  of  salmon,  trout,  pike,  &c.,  and  a  total  of  7J  millions  of 
fresh-water  fish,  at  a  value  of  $4,641,000. 

It  will  be  a  long  time  before  the  fishery  of  any  Norwegian  water-course 
win  reach  results  which  can  in  any  manner  stand  by  the  side  of  those 
here  mentioned.  But  there  is  certainly  no  insurmountable  obstacle  in 
the  way  of  increasing  the  profits  of  all  the  inland  fisheries  of  Norway 
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to  such  considerable  amounts  as  will  endure  the  comparison.  Norway 
has  so  many  famous  fish-streams  and  rivers,  that  one  should  have  in 
them  an  invitation  to  the  attempt,  especially  since  one  has  so  practical 
and  satisfactory  an  example  to  follow  as  the  Americans  present.  Bat 
as  matters  now  are  the  good  waters  yield  only  indifferently  well  to  a 
rational  fishery;  one  sees  the  profits  diminish  and  the  cost  of  carrying 
on  an  antiquated  fishery  increase,  the  less  the  occasion  for  old  methods 
becomes. 

IX. 

HATCHING  YOUNG  FISHES  FOR  THE  SAKE  OF  THE  FISH- 

ERIES. 

As  in  most  other  countries  where  the  fishery  is  a  greater  industry, 
some  persons  also  in  the  United  States  have  sometimes  complained  that 
the  fishing  is  falling  off;  and  as  elsewhere  so  here  one  has  for  some  time 
heard  complaints  of  uncertainty  as  to  where  the  cause  was  to  be  sought 
for.  Some  were  of  the  opinion  that  it  was  over-fishing  or  with  too  many 
implements;  others  were  just  as  sure  that  the  destructive  quality  of 
certain  appliances  was  the  cause.  That  the  fish  were  scared  away  by 
the  noise  of  steamers,  cannonading,  or  by  the  bad  smell  of  decayed 
offal  from  manufactories,  I  have,  however,  not  seen  advanced. 

The  question  of  the  decrease  of  the  number  of  fishes  on  the  coast 
arising  in  earnest  in  the  years  1860  to  1870,  wa«,  in  the  spring  of  1871, 
intrusted  to  Prof.  Spencer  F.  Baird  to  investigate  the  matter.  He  re- 
ceived a  commission  to  learn  how  far  the  fishing  on  the  coast,  as  well 
as  in  the  fresh  waters,  was  diminished ;  what  cause  had  occasioned  the 
decrease,  and  what  expedients  in  the  form  of  law  and  otherwise  ought 
to  be  employed  to  furnish  the  fishing-grounds  with  a  new  supply  of  fish, 
and  in  other  ways  make  fish  diet  cheaper  for  the  people.  The  professor 
immediately  set  his  hand  to  the  work.  With  the  assistance  of  a  number 
of  practical  men  and  men  of  scientific  acquirements  he  begun  investi- 
gations of  the  temi)erature  of  the  water  at  different  depths,  its  vary- 
ing transparency,  its  chemical  composition,  the  influence  of  currents  in 
the  depths  and  at  the  surface,  food-supply  for  the  edible  fishes — ^in  short, 
examinations  of  everything  on  which  the  succei^s  of  the  fisheries  must 
depend.  This  was  the  first  year  j  the  next  year  saw  a  rapid  advance,  and 
Professor  Baird  associated  then  with  himself  a  cori>s  of  thirty-seven  8i>e- 
cialists,  more  than  half  of  whom  were  professors,  teachers,  and  students 
in  zoology  and  natural  history,  the  rest  being  fishery  inspectors  and 
similar  frinctionaries  from  eight  different  States  and  from  British  America ; 
so  great  was  the  interest  with  which  they  participated  in  the  investiga- 
tions. A  fund  was  established  for  the  propagation  of  one  or  another  spe- 
cial kind  of  fish,  as,  for  example,  the  salmon  from  the  Atlantic  coast;  and 
for  the  people  at  large,  who  ought  to  become  interested  in  the  mysteries 
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of  development^  a  large  aquarium,*  the  importance  of  whicli  for  scientific 
study  was  especially  set  forth.  It  was  not  long  befoi'e  they  found  out  what 
should  espedally  be  done ;  they  resolved  to  devote  great  energy  to  the 
propagation  of  young  fishes,  or,  to  speak  perhaps  more  correctly,  to  the 
protection  of  young  fishes.  Instead  of  leaving  the  young  to  their  own 
fote,  they  secure  the  spawn  and  the  milt  in  time,  allow  the  whole  pro- 
cess of  development  to  proceed  in  the  publicly  established  apparatus,  to 
set  free  therefrom  the  young  as  soon  as  they  can  take  care  of  themselves. 
Bor  many  years  have  a  portion  of  the  fishermen  followed  the  business 
of  lushing  spawn,  raising  the  young  in  order  to  sell  the  grown  fish 
later;  and  so  skillfcd  had  individuals  become  in  this  achievement  that 
the  scientific  men  learned  from  them  and  took  some  of  them  into  the 
service  of  the  state  as  superintendents  of  the  hatching  operations 
throughoat  the  Union.  This  thing,  that  individuals  had  acquired  a  con- 
siderable fortone  by  hatching  and  rearing  fish,  contributed  natursdly  to- 
wards giving  the  whole  matter  the  powerftd  impulse  in  a  purely  practical 
direction,  which  it  gained  very  early. 

In  a  book  on  trout-culture,  written  by  a  practical  breeder,  it  is  said, 
quite  significantly  for  the  stand-point  which  has  already  been  reached, 
that  it  "  pays  better  to  rear  trout  than  hogs  ^ ;  and  every  one  knows  what 
the  p<H-k  business  is  for  America.  AU  that  I  have  learned  indicates  that 
this  assertion  has  gained  general  acceptance  both  among  the  common 
people  and  the  learned ;  and  it  is  said  to  be  assured  that  in  the  art  of 
rearing  fish  the  Americans  surpass  all  others. 

Partly  to  control  the  fisheries  themselves,  and  partly  in  great  measure 
to  carry  on  the  hatching  operations,  there  were  by  degrees  appointed  in 
eighteen  diflferent  States,  taken  together,  fifty-two  commissioners  or  flsh- 
eiy  inspectors,  besides  a  regular  staft*  of  subordinate  officials.  There 
was  established  by  the  United  States  Government,  besides,  a  fish  com- 
mission, whose  chief  is  the  well-known  Prof.  Spencer  F.  Baird.  With 
this  complement  of  special  practical  cultivated  officials  and  talented  sci- 
entific men  the  effort  was  untiring  to  produce  and  distribute  young  fishes 
fit>m  the  mountain  to  the  sea  in  small  rivers  and  lakes,  in  the  great 
stoeams,  and  in  the  great  bays,  both  of  fresh-water  and  salt-wata*  fish. 

Of  large  hatching-establishments  there  are  many,  public  as  well  as 
private.  A  more  detailed  description  of  them  would  certainly  be  inter- 
esting, but  without  illustrative  drawings  such  a  thing  would  be  hard  to 
understand.  Besides,  the  public  is  much  too  little  informed  about  the 
matter  to  n^ard  anything  other  than  the  pnw^tical  results  as  particularly 
interesting.  I  shall,  therefore,  here  devote  my  attention  to  throwing 
hght  upon  what  I  will  call  the  great  enterprise  of  the  hatching  opera- 
^ns  in  America. 

*Thl8  aqnsriam  was  set  up  after  the  example  of  the  pievipnsly  named  society,  the 
"American  Fiah  Cnltiiriatfi'  Association."  It  was  established  in  New  York  on  a  rather 
Ittge  sealey  and  had  at  one  time  eren  a  liying  whale  to  exhibit,  which,  however,  nn- 
fortmiately  died,  aiter  the  expiration  of  some  time,  from  consumption,  according  to  tho 
statement  of  the  doctors.    * 
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One  of  the  most  popular  kinds  of  fishes  in  America  is  the  shad,  or 
^^staimild^^  which  forty  or  fifty  years  ago  was  caught  by  the  million  in 
many  bays  and  mouths  of  rivers.  As  soon  as  there  was  talk  of  restoring 
the  depleted  fisheries  to  their  former  magnitude,  it  was  resolved,  among 
other  things,  that  they  should  also  try  the  shad,  both  because  it  is  a 
favorite  article  and  because  it  multiplies  rapidly.  An  experienced  cult- 
urist,  Mr.  Seth  Green,  was  taken  into  the  service  of  the  government  and 
began  the  experiments.  At  the  first  hatching  the  eggs  yielded  only  2 
I)er  cent  of  young ;  later  it  advanced  to  70  per  cent.,  and  increased  to 
99.  This  was  regarded  as  a  triumph,  because  this  high  percentage  of 
young  hatched  out  was  greater  than  ever  was  seen  or  hoped  for,  and  it 
was  also  among  the  first  great  attempts  with  the  herring  kind.  During 
a  period  of  twenty  days  40,000,000  of  young  shad  were  liberated  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Connecticut  River.  I^o  one  knows  in  what  time  this  fry 
will  become  mature  or  return  to  its  nursery.  Some  think  it  wiQ  be  about 
five  years ;  others,  a  much  shorter  time.  The  next  summer  they  began 
to  hatch  a  new  brood,  and  after  an  attempt  of  twenty  days  the  summer 
heat  became  too  strong  for  the  eggs  (they  had  already  gained  experience 
as  to  what  temperature  the  young  should  have),  and  they  concluded 
their  work  after  having  liberated  60,000,000  of  liWng  shad-fry.  The 
following  year  they  wished  to  await  the  result  of  the  100,000,000  bef<H« 
intrusting  much  money  to  the  sea.  The  fourth  year  the  i>eople  were 
highly  surprised.  It  was  three  years  since  the  first  young  shad  were  set 
free,  and  as  early  as  the  close  of  May  it  was  reported  that  for  twenty 
years  such  shoals  of  shad  had  not  been  seen  approaching  the  land,  and 
vessels  which  had  come  through  the  neighboring  sound  reported  also 
great  schools  which  stood  towards  the  mouth  of  the  river.  The  next  day 
there  was  reported  from  five  different  fishing-places  an  unusually  large 
catch  of  shad  and  from  the  rest  that  the  fishing  was  remarkable.  It 
continued  to  be  great  the  whole  fishing-season  through,  and  the  fish 
were  large  and  good.  By  a  comparison  of  this  year's  catch  with  that  of 
previous  years,  it  is  found  that  this  year's  greatest  haul  yielded  about 
60  per  cent,  larger  profits  than  ever  before  reported.  The  State's  (Con- 
necticut's) fish  commissioner  did  not  stop  with  this  j  the  result  had  indeed 
been  good,  and  they  continued  to  set  free  the  young  and  then  capture 
the  adult.  In  the  two  following  years  156,000,000  eggs  were  taken  imd 
impregnated.  Many  States  followed  the  example,  and  there  will  be 
planted  yearly  millions  of  shad-fry,  carefiilly  hatched,  for  the  enriching 
of  the  fishery  of  the  coast  and  in  the  rivers. 

,  An  interesting  experiment  was  undertaken  with  shad  in  1871.  This 
fish  was  never  seen  in  California  or  on  the  Pacific  coast.  In  the  year 
mentioned  upward  of  20,000  young  shad  were  sent  there  and  set  free  at 
Sacramento.  They  wished  to  introduce  shad  into  a  sea  entirely  new  to 
them,  and  submit  them  to  the  experiment  as  to  whether  they  would  live 
there,  and  whether  they  would  return  to  the  place  where  they  were  lib- 
erated.   The  20,000  shad  disappeared  in  the  deep  in  1871  •,  two  years 
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kter  a  few  shad  were  seen  here  and  there  in  the  neighborhood,  and  in 
1874  a  number  were  caught.  They  had  reached  a  good  size,  weighing 
as  high  as  3^  pounds.  This  with  many  other  experiments  testified  that 
shad  require  three'  years  to  become  adults,  that  the  shad  will  return  to 
its  feeding-place  or  where  it  was  set  free,  and  that  the  shad  can  thrive 
in  entirely  dMerent  seas  from  that  in  which  it  is  thought  to  be  a  native.* 
With  a  similar  herring-species,  the  alewife,  many  experiments  have 
been  made  also,  which  have  testified  how  easy  the  alewife  is  to  l^atch 
out,  how  quickly  it  grows  to  an  edible  size  (three  years),  and  how  rapidly 
it  multiplies.  It  is  estimated  that  every  shad  with  spawn  has  50,000  to 
80,000  eggs,  and  that  the  'Afresh- water  herring''  or  alewife  has,  in  pro- 
portion to  its  size,  four  times  as  many  eggs.  This  naturally  great  capac- 
ity for  reproducing  itself  is  what  one  takes  advantage  of  when  one  at- 
tempts with  hatching-apparatus  to  protect  the  young  from  MUng  a  prey 
to  its  natural  enemies.  Even  a  small  number  of  herring  will,  provided 
their  reproduction  is  protected,  be  able  to  increase  to  a  great  shoal  in 
the  space  of  a  few  years,  and  with  this  consideration  in  view  it  becomes 
an  entirely  practical  economy  to  liberate  millions  of  young  every  year  and 
allow  the  fishermen  to  catch  the  adults  for  the  flsh-market.  From  one 
fishing-place  it  is  stated  that  they  yearly  set  free  4,000,000  to  5,000,000 
young  shad,  and  that  the  fishing  steadily  improves,  so  that  now  they 
catch  between  300,000  and  400^000  pounds  of  mature  shad. 

It  was  after  a  little  practice  in  the  art  that  they  succeeded  in  hatching 
out  this  herring-species,  which  now  appeared  so  greatly  increased.  Be- 
fore they  had  confined  themselves  mainly  to  salmon  and  trout,  whose 
hatching  was  an  ancient  and  well-known  matter  in  Europe.  And  after 
the  successful  experiments  with  the  shad  itself  they  did  not  neglect 
these  species  of  fi^h,  because  salmon  and  trout  are  far  more  valuable 
articles,  and  the  CaUfomia  salmon  especially  is  celebrated  for  its  agree- 
able flavor.  They  applied  themselves  very  diligently  to  their  multipli- 
cation and  distribution  to  new  waters.  For  the  illustration  of  this  work 
I  shall  merely  call  to  mind  the  operations  on  the  Columbia  Eiver,  in 
Oregon,  and  only  add  here  that  in  1875  11,000,000  of  salmon-eggs  were 
collected  at  the  establishment  of  the  United  States  Government,  which 
were  sent  eastward  to  the  waters  of  different  States }  this  shipment 
amounted  to  not  less  than  20,000  pounds,  including  the  packing.  From 
another  river  were  sent  5,000,000  eggs,  packed  in  boxes  of  50,000  each. 
On  this  scale  they  prosecute  the  work  now  with  unabated  vigor  and 
with  the  mutual  coKiperation  of  the  different  States. 
The  economical  question  will  indeed  be  of  great  interest  for  Norway. 

•In  a  report  printed  in  January,  1878,  and  which  I  have  just  received,  it  is  stated 
that  it  is  considered  certain  that  the  **  adult  shad  will  return  to  the  place  where  it 
was  set  free  wheti  young."  And  by  the  fish-commissioner  of  California  it  is  reported : 
*''  Shad  were  in  1876  and  in  1877  right  abnndant  in  the  Sacramento  Kiver."  .... 
*'  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  first  shad  which  were  brought  from  the  Hudson 
Kiver  in  ld71  have  been  out  in  the  depths  of  the  sea  and  have  now  returned  and 
•pawned.'* 
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In  the  numerous  reports  which  I  have  read  I  have,  however,  found 
very  little  concerning  it,  so  I  cannot  state  in  dollars  what  it  will  cost  to 
hatch  out  some  millions  of  salmon  or  shad.    At  the.  same  time  I  have 
seen  that  the  gathering  of  salmon-eggs,  according  to  a  statement,  is 
becoming  less  expensive  each  year,  and  that  the  profit  steadily  increases. 
The  same  was  still  more  the  case  with  the  shad,  which  yields  so  remaxk- 
ably  many  more  eggs.    In  the  large  establishments  it  is  managed  so  that 
they  succeed  in  one  of  them  in  hatching  out  a  million  shad  for  $1.09, 
including  all  expenses.    This  million  of  shad  one  cannot  naturally  kc^p 
under  his  care  until  they  become  salable  flsh.    They  set  free  the  whole 
mass,  and  it  disappears  in  the  deep  to  return  in  about  three  years  to  the 
shore  where  it  was  liberated.    It  is  believed  that  one-fourth  part  return, 
flrom  their  wandering  about  in  the  sea,  where  they  are  persecuted  by  so 
many  fish.    But  even  with  so  small  a  x>ortion  in  safety,  it  must  indeed 
turn  to  good  account    Because,  if  one  estimate,  for  instance,  that  an 
establishment  hatches  one  billion  in  three  years  at  $1.09  per  miUion^ 
then  would  this  outlay  of  $1,092  in  the  space  of  the  next  three  years 
yield  a  shoal  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  million  shad.    If  only  2  per  cent,  of 
these  are  caught,  one  will  then  get  five  million  shad,  which  would  amount 
to  from  ten  million  to  fifteen  million  x>ounds  of  fish,  worth  at  least  11 
cents  per  pound,  which  is  $273,000  to  $409,500  gross  receipts.    This  cal- 
culation will  seem,  however,  so  exaggerated  that,  perhaps,  no  one  will 
accept  the  result.    One  can,  therefore,  take  off,  deduct  fireely,  and  reckon 
on  getting  merely  10  per  cent,  profit,  and  then  it  reaches  $27,300  to  $40,d50 
gross  profits  from  the  young  shad  hatched  out  for  $1,092. 

I  have  been  informed  that  this  shad  (and  the  alewife  also)  might  be 
particularly  adapted  to  our  2^orwegian  fiords.  Lately  I  have  come  to 
the  belief  that  an  experiment  in  this  direction  will  be  worth  the  trouble. 
K  one  could,  along  the  Norwegian  coast,  for  an  outlay  of  several  thou- 
sand crowns,  cause  some  shoals  of  shad  to  visit  the  coast  annually,  there 
would  be  a  possibility  that  an  attempt  would  be  made  with  our  own 
herring ;  perhaps  it  would  multiply  just  as  rapidly.  With  the  American 
experiments  in  sight,  I  cannot,  for  my  part^  consider  it  a  bold  idea  to 
contemplate  the  possibility  that  one,  by  skillful  hatching,  might  be  in 
condition  to  make  up  for  the  vanished  spring-herring.  But  what  will  it 
cost  ?  With  the  above  calculation  as  a  clew,  the  price  would  not  appear 
to  be  great.  But  the  point  for  the  Norwegian  herring  concerned  is  this: 
that  no  one  yet  understands  hatching  it,  scarcely  how  to  use  an  appa- 
ratus; ye^  indeed,  no  one  knows  how  long  it  takes  before  it  will  mature 
or  become  salable.  The  prosjiects  so  fiu*  are  indeed  uncertain,  and  it 
is  x>erhaps  far  too  early  to  suggest  the  idea.  It  is  also  with  a  oertain 
risk  that  I  at  present  entrust  it  to  paper  and — ^publicity.  However  it  is 
allowed  to  stand  as  my  calculation. 

With  regard  to  the  expense  of  hatching  salmon  and  trout,  they  have 
in  Europe  varied  exi)erience  in  these  branches.  But  the  Americans 
maintain,  as  previously  remarked,  that  they  have  carried  the  business 
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much  farther,  and  hatched  them  both  more  safely  and  cheaper — ^uniformly 
cheaper.  It  wUl,  therefore,  be  interesting  to  see  the  prices  of  salmon* 
eggs.  I  shall  first,  however,  premise  the  remark  that,  according  to  the 
statement,  salmon  of  both  sexes  must  be  bought  from  the  fishermen 
and  then  brought  to  the  establishment  to  spawn.  The  expenses  of  this 
plan  natiurally  become  considerably  greater  than  with  the  little  shad, 
becanse  salmon  ready  to  spawn  are  costly.  The  table  refers  to  an  estab- 
lidunent  In  Penobscot,  Me.: 


Year. 

Nnmber  of  eggs 
per  fish. 

Price  per  1.000 
eggt. 

ini.„ 

«51 

3.960 
5.151 

$16  S5 
4  95 

cr:i.™:u:::::::::: :;....:.:;;::.:::: : :.:.;::. 

iro : 

8  73 

VTA 

8  00 

In  the  last-named  year  3,039,000  salmon-eggs  were  gathered,  assorted, 
and  packed  for  the  price  of  $2  per  thousand  eggs;  the  whole  operation 
cost  16,000.  A  similar  condition  obtains  with  the  trout;  but,  notwith- 
standing, this  is  so  profitable  that  this  hatching  is  carried  on  as  an 
industiy  by  fishermen  and  countrymen.  And  so  great  imx>ortance  do 
they  attach  to  the  general  dii^bution  of  salmon  and  trout  in  all  waters, 
that  the  fish-commissioner  ot  the  State  of  Kew  York  has  decided  that 
tlie  State  establishment,  which  can  now  produce  the  young  indefinitely, 
Shan  ddiver  to  every  owner  of  small  streams  or  lakes  as  many  young 
as  hedesires  to  plant  in  his  waters,  whereas  hitherto  only  the  great  waters 
▼ere  supplied.  They  deske  that  the  edible  fish  shall  spread  to  all 
waten,  even  to  the  smallest  streams  and  xK)nds.  • 

In  connection  with  this  benevolence  and  generosity  with  which  the 
fishery-inspectors  are  animated,  to  oblige  all  interested,  it  should  be 
mentioned  that  they  instruct  the  people  in  hatching  and  rearing  young 
fishes.  And  the  work  enlarges  so  as  to  include  more  and  more  kinds  of 
fidiea,  so  as  to  succeed  gradually  by  study  and  experiments  in  learning  the 
pecidianties  of  the  fishes  concerned,  and  what  there  is  to  notice  with 
regaid  to  the  temperature  of  the  water,  the  nature  of  the  bottom,  arti- 
cle of  JM>d,  &c  For  this  study  material  is  collected  from  the  whole 
worid;  even  from  the  interior  of  China  information  is  seen  to  be  brought 
on  bleeding;  and  it  was,  therefore,  not  surprising  to  see  that  the  l^orwe- 
gian  spiing-herring  question  also,  and  the  dispute  between  Axel  Bceck 
aoA  Oman  Bars  about  their  new  herring-theory  has  foand  a  pKce  in  the 
oOdal  reports.  In  a  fishery-meeting  in  New  York  in  1877,  to  which  I 
was  invited,  they  wished  even  to  have  an  account  of  the  Norwegian 
legal  provMons  for  the  preserving  of  fish,  on  which  occasion  I,  on  a 
Bpedal  sununons  firom  the  directors,  was  obliged  to  come  forward  with  a 
dfaooorse.  A  fishery-inspector  from  Holland  also,  who,  by  chance,  was 
pioauit,  was  questioned  on  his  country's  fishery-relations. 

Besides  the  prox>er  fish  hatching  and  rearing  they  have  also  applied 
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themselves  to  cultivating  and  raising  oysters,  lobsters,  frogs,  eels,  &o. 
The  so-called  oyster-culture,  with  which  is  next  intended  systematio 
preserving  and  capture,  is  a  great  business,  without  a  parallel  in  any 
country.* 

From  what  I  have  here  communicated  in  extracts  and  brief  sumHia- 
ries  it  will  presumably  be  evident  that  the  American  example  contsiiis 
a  stirring  invitation  also  to  Korway  to  develop  her  fresh-water  fishoieo, 
which  are  now  greatly  neglected. 

LIFE   ON   BOARD   A  FISHINGSCHOONER  AT  SEA.— MACK- 
EREL-OATCHIKG  WITH  THE  PUESE-SEIKE. 

After  having  waited  some  time  for  an  opportunity  to  go  to  sea,  to  wit- 
ness the  business  out  there,  I  succeeded  in  getting  a  promise  of  a  place 
on  board  the  schooner  William  Baker,  Captain  Pearce.  It  was  an  old 
vessel,  but  a  good  sailer,  and  the  captain  was  recommended  to  me  as  an 
experienced,  enlightened,  and  generous  man,  who  would  take  much 
interest  in  communicating  to  me  all  the  information  he  could  give.  He 
had  carried  on  the  herring-fishing  at  Labrador,  halibut-fishing  oflf  tlie 
west  coast  of  Greenland,  and  was  now  detefmined  to  prosecute  mackerel- 
fishing  in  the  sea  north  of  Boston. 

Late  on  a  rainy  evening  I  was  informed  that  the  vessel  was  now  ready 
to  sail,  in  Gloucester  Harbor,  and  that  I  could  come  on  board.  If  either 
the  weather  nor  the  vessel  particularly  invited  one  out  in  the  dark,  foggy 
night.  But  after  being  shown  a  tolerably  good  bunk  astern,  where 
besides  myself  four  of  the  crew  had  quarters,  I  soon  found  myself  adjusted 
and  anxious  to  get  under  sail.  Early  in  the  morning  we  cast  loose  and 
the  vessel  hauled  out  into  the  channel.  But  the  wind  was  still ;  we 
could  make  no  headway.  While  we  waited  for  the  wind  a  portion  of 
the  crew  passed  away  the  time  by  taking  a  bath  and  swimming  out  in 
the  deep.  Their  invitation  to  me  to  swim  a  race  with  them  I  was  in  the 
notion  of  accepting,  when  the  signal  was  given  to  make  sail  and  get 
tinder  way.  All  came  on  board,  took  off  their  swimming-clothes,  put  on 
dry  clothes,  and  caught  hold  at  the  anchor-breaking  and  later  at  thehaul- 
ing-out  so  that  itwas  a  pleasure  to  see  them.  The  brutal  execution  of  dis- 
cipline, so  often  censured  on  American  merchant-ships,  did  not  exist  on 
board  here.  The  whole  crew  were  native  Americans,  active  and  exxjeri- 
enced  fishermen.  They  associated  with  one  another  with  good-will,  eat- 
ing at  a  table  common  to  us  all,  and  carried  on  their  work  with  mutual 
satisfaction.    Neither  beer  nor  whisky  is  found  on  board;  but  warm 

*  In  one  of  the  last  official  reports  to  the  United  States  Government  is  found  printed 
a  fall  description  of  the  oyster-industry  in  the  United  States.  Here,  according  to  the 
older  statements,  the  whole  oyster-trade  is  estimated  to  amount  to  the  sale  of 
4,000,000,000  oysters,  worth  about  $69,250,000.  To  this  may  be  added  the  profit  of 
other  shelMsheries,  and  of  the  oyster-flhell,  which  is  burned  into  lime. 
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coffee  and  tea  can  be  had  firom  five  in  the  morning  to  six  oVlock  in  the 
evemng.  In  other  respects  the  victuals  were  good  and  nonrishing,  con- 
sisting mostly  of  beef,  pork,  all  kinds  of  fresh  fish,  different  kinds  of  pie 
and  padding,  sometimes  vegetables,  with  eggs  occasionally ;  in  short, 
about  as  in  a  frugal  municipal  family  in  Korway.  The  men  were  not 
hired,  but  had  half  the  weight  or  a  half  share  of  the  profits,  which  were 
calculated  after  the  ezi)en8es  of  salting,  packing,  barrels,  &c.,  were  de- 
ducted. The  cook,  who  besides  the  usual  work  in  catching  had  to 
prepare  the  meals,  got  besides  for  his  part  $27.30  per  month.  The  trip 
just  ended  had  been  made  in  three  weeks  and  had  yielded  a  profit  of  a 
little  over  $81.90  net  per  man,  which  is  considered  a  very  good  trip.  The 
crew  in  herring-fishing,  on  the  contrary,  is  generally  hired.  They  ship 
at  $10.92  to  $13.65  per  month  for  young  boys }  $32.76  to  $40.95  for  able- 
bodied  fiishermen. 

After  being  under  sail  a  couple  of  days  we  saw  a  whole  fleet  of  mack- 
erel-schooners. There  were  between  80  and  90  sail,  some  of  which  had 
made  a  light  catch.  We  passed  some  steamers  which  carried  on  men- 
hade^fishing,  and  which  went  into  port  every  evening  to  unload.  These 
vessels  were  quite  recognizable  by  this,  that  they  had  two  men  on  the 
lookout  in  the  cross-trees,  on  the  foremast,  and  the  rest  in  boats  prepared 
for  fishing.  Among  other  sail  we  passed  also  an  old-fashioned  French- 
rigged  vessel,  which  carried  on  mackerel-fishing  with  trolhng-lines ;  the 
vessel  was  belayed  and  went  before  the  wind.  A  crew  of  ten  men  stood 
to  leeward,  and  each  man  with  at  least  two  hand-lines,  which  he  inces- 
santly cast  out  and  hauled  in,  while  two  men  ground  hsAt  (in  a  hand- 
mill)  and  threw  out  "chum."  The  catch  was  poor,  and  the  mode  of 
catching,  itself,  most  fishermen  had  given  up  for  capture  with  purse- 
seines,  which  have  superseded  all  other  implements. 

While  crossing  back  and  forth  we  often  saw  mackerel-sdiools  playing 
in  the  water,  but  they  vanished  suddenly.  The  folks  told  me  that  one 
couM  smell  mackerel  as  well  as  menhaden  when  the  large  schools  of  fish 
were  in  the  water.  I  entertained  doubt  of  the  truth  of  this  information, 
bat  in  the  following  week  1  became  'periecHj  convinced  of  its  authen- 
ticity. Early  one  morning  one  of  the  crew  said  that  he  smelt  m^ihaden, 
and  went  immediately  aloft  on  the  foremast  to  discover  the  school  A 
half  hour  later  we  saw  a  school  playing  on  the  surfeu^e  of  the  water;  it 
was  large  mackereL  In  haste  everything  was  made  ready;  the  purse- 
seine,  which  lay  on  the  alter  hatch  coiled  up  in  a  bundle  smd  wet  with 
brine  (to  porevent  rotting),  was  quickly  flung  down  in  the  seine-boat, 
which  was  kept  constantly  in  tow;  next  two  small  boats  set  out,  so- 
called  "dories",  flat-bottomed,  light^rowing  boats,  half  ^^sfeegt^  and  half 
lights.  These  are  said  to  be  the  best  fishing-boats  known.  When  all 
wan  ready  I  leai)ed  down  into  the  boat,  and  away  it  went  After  a  half- 
hoofs  rowing  the  seine-boss  found  that  the  time  had  come  to  row  in  on 
a  large  school,  which  played  quite  delight&illy.  In  three  minutes  the 
seine,  of  about  250  fathoms,  wa<j  rowed  out  and  cast  in  a  circle  around  the 
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school.  After  ten  minutes  more  the  seine  was  pursed,  and  in  it  they  es- 
timated that  they  had  caught  300  barrels  of  mackereL  A  dory  was  sent 
with  a  message  on  board  the  schooner,  which  was  managed  by  the  cap- 
tain and  a  small  boy }  after  a  little  manceuvering  the  schooner  sailed 
close  to  the  seine,  got  a  portion  of  the  cork-line  on  board,  so  that  the 
catch  was  brought  between  the  vessel's  side  and  the  seine-boat.  A  large 
dip-net,  with  tackle  and  a  long  handle,  was  made  ready,  and  in  a  few 
minutes  the  living  mackerel  were  thrown  upon  the  deck  by  the  half- 
barrel.  The  captured  fish  in  the  seine  became,  in  the  mean  time,  very 
uneasy,  and  mshed  from  one  side  of  the  seine  to  the  other ;  suddenly  the 
«eine  burst  in  many  places ;  they  sought  to  haul  in  the  seine,  bofli  in 
the  boats  and  on  board,  and  after  much  trouble  they  succeeded  in  retain- 
ing and  heaving  on  board  a  total  of  about  50  barrels.  The  rest  of  the 
mackerel  escaped  through  the  large  holes  in  the  seine. 

As  soon  as  the  catch  was  secured  on  board  they  took  in  all  sail  and 
began  on  the  preservation  of  the  mackerel.  With  small  dip-nets  the  fish 
were  thrown  in  a  square  trough,  and  from  this,  as  they  were  cut  and 
washed,  they  were  assorted  according  to  size.  The  fish  was  split  %r  cut 
in  the  belly  (!)  about  as  cod  which  are  manufactured  into  split  fish. 
While  sprinkling  them  with  salt  they  give  them  some  slight  cuts  in  the 
back  to  make  the  fiesh  swell  and  give  the  fish  a  fatter  and  fcdler  appear- 
ance. This  is  a  trick  which  both  the  sellers  and  buyers  understand. 
Twelve  men  are  engaged  at  a  time  with  the  salting,  while  the  remaining 
two  men  examine  and  repair  the  seine.  In  the  space  of  two  and  a  half 
hours  47  barrels  stood  ready  salted.  For  every  four  barrels  of  fish  was 
required  one  barrel  of  Liveri)Ool  salt,  the  packing  being  done  later  on 
shore. 

The  next  morning  at  6  o'clock  we  were  again  in  the  boats,  made  a 
new  cast,  but  caught  nothing.  At  8  o'clock  we  were  again  out,  went 
half  way  round  with  the  seine,  when  the  whole  school  sank  to  the  bottom. 
We  caught  nothing.  The  mackerel  were  wild  and  shy,  played  a  Uttle 
at  the  surface  of  the  water,  but  vanished  quickly,  to  emerge  again  fiirther 
away.  The  mackerel-schools  were  very  large  this  day;  for  as  far  as  we 
could  see  on  all  sides  they  were  playing  on  the  sur&ce  of  the  water. 
We  made  no  catch  notwithstanding.  The  captain's  attempt  to  entice 
the  schools  with  "chum"  also  failed.  At  11  o'clock  we  again  made  a 
cast,  but  took  only  eight  mackerel.  At  2  o'clock  p.  m.  we  made  the 
fourth  cast  and  got  a  couple  of  barrels ;  at  4  o'clock,  another  cast^  and 
took  10  barrels,  but  small  mackerel;  and  at  6  o'clock  we  made  another^ 
but  got  almost  nothing  save  small  fish.  This  was  a  laborious  day;  hat, 
notwithstanding,  we  were  the  next  day,  at  6.30  in  the  morning,  again  in 
the  boat,  made  a  cast,  but  instantaneously  the  school  turned  around  and 
made  their  escai)e.  We  saw  many  schools  also  this  day,  and  at  6.30  we 
were  again  on  the  way  after  one.  This  time  we  were  successful.  They 
estimated  the  catch  in  the  seine  at  400  to  500  barrels.  They  were  very 
large  and  fat  mackereL    After  some  trouble,  the  vessel  sailed  to  us,  got 
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a  portion  of  the  seine  on  board,  and  the  taking  in  the  fish  was  about  to 
begin.  But  the  fish  were  very  uneasy  in  the  seine ;  sunk  to  the  bottom 
vith  such  force  that  the  boat  was  on  the  point  of  capsizing,  although  we 
placed  eight  men  on  the  other  gunwale  to  counterbalance  the  mackerel. 
At  one  time  all  went  smoothly  enough  to  haul  in  on  the  seine  and  make 
tlie  purse  smaller  and  smaller  to  prevent  the  frantic  rushing  of  the  mack- 
erel But  suddenly  they  sank  again  to  the  bottom,  careened  the  boat 
over  so  that  we  took  in  a  quantity  of  water.  We  were  scarcely  ready  to 
place  ourselves  on  the  other  gunwale  when  we  felt  that  the  boat  sud- 
denly righted  itself  and  lay  still.  The  most  knew  what  had  happened; 
it  was  that  the  mackerel  succeeded  in  breaking  the  old  seine.  Through 
a  large  hole^  which  became  larger  and  larger,  about  the  whole  school 
escaped;  and  although  we  in  all  haste  hauled  in  on  the  fragments  and 
tried  to  form  a  new  purse,  we  succeeded  in  saving  not  more  than  five  in 
the  whole  500  barrels. 

At  9.L>  we  set  sail  for  the  nearest  jwrt  5  it  was  considered  useless  to 
attempt  to  mend  the  more  than  half  worn-out  seine.  After  a  day's  quick 
saOiDg,  we  reached  Boothbay  late  in  the  evening.  In  the  harbor  lay 
a  m^ooner  just  arrived,  which  was  filled  to  the  rail  with  fresh-caught 
inaekereL  The  crew  worked  the  whole  night  in  preserving  them.  With 
resignation  our  crew  saw  this  work.  Had  we  had  a  better  seine,  we 
would  also  have  had  remunerative  night* work  in  salting  some  hundred 
barrels  of  mackerel.  The  next  morning  I  left  the  vessel,  to  return  to 
Gkwicester  by  steamer  and  railroad. 

In  this^way  600  to  700  schooner-rigged  vessels  carry  on  mackerel- 
catching  out  in  the  sea,  and  almost  exclusively  with  purse-seines.  They 
are  of  from  120  to  150  tons  burden,  and  10  to  14  men  for  crew.  I  have 
been  the  statement  that  one,  as  o  rule,  can  calculate  that  each  schooner 
during  the  summer  catches  1,000  barrels,  at  $10.92,  which  would  give 
#6,052,000  or  $7,644,000  as  the  aggregate  profit.  The  catch,  however, 
is  qoit^  variable ;  some  successful  vessels  have  caught  many  thousand 
bands  in  a  season.  The  fishing  begins  in  April  or  May,  far  south  on 
the  eoast  Then  the  mackerel  are  fat.  The  fishing-fleet  follows  them 
northward  week  after  week,  and  in  July  or  August  they  have  advanced 
as  far  north  as  IN'ova  Scotia.  Thereupon  they  bear  southward  again. 
The  mackerel  have  now  become  very  fat  and  large;  the  catch  is  then  at 
its  best  In  September  the  schools  are  in  full  retreat  to  the  warmer 
waters  again;  and  in  October  and  November  the  fishing  closes. 

Salted  mackerel  are  submitted  to  public  inspection.  They  are  assorted 
into  three  numbers,  the  prices  of  which  in  August,  1876,  are  subjoined 
kare: 


1 
Length  of  fUh-                    1        _       Number  per  barrel. 

Price  per  barreL 

^  L  13  PnfflUh  inchAfi                

Abont  140 

$16  3d 

'i> 111 Sn9li«h  fiirh*^*       

Abont240 

764 

M.|L«^«r11  t^nvViAh  inchf><i 

About  ft50  And  over -» t-,--^ 

6  00 
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For  No.  I's  with  the  heads  cut  off  is  obtained  $5.56  more  than  for  com- 
mon I's.  For  packing^  barrels,  and  inspection,  is  estimated  on  the  aver- 
age $1.91  per  barrel. 

The  same  schooners  which  prosecute  mackerel-catching  go  partly  also 
into  the  herring-fishing ;  the  best  fat-herring  fishing  begins  in  the  mid- 
dle of  August  and  continues  at  Newfoundland  and  Labrador  until  about 
mid-winter.  In  the  winter  months  are  caught  also  large  fat  herring. 
Alternating  with  this  fishing  the  same  vessels  carry  on  in  part  cod-fish- 
ing on  the  Great  Banks,  and  halibut-fishing  there  and  off  Greenland. 
These  fisheries  I  had  not  the  opportunity  to  make  myself  more  femiliar 
with,  as  it  would  have  taken  a  long  time  to  follow  the  vessels  out  on  the 
banks  and  see  them.  But  with  regard  to  the  profit  in  general  I  can 
state  that  it  is  about  as  in  mackerel-fishing,  with  the  difference,  how- 
ever, that  the  herring-fishing  yields  something  less  than  $5,560  to  $8,190 
to  a  schooner  for  the  season,  while  bank-fishing  for  cod  and  halibut 
yields  something  more,  namely,  as  much  as  $10,920  to  $13,650.  How- 
ever, the  halibut-fishing  fluctuates  greatly,  it  is  said ;  since  it  may  some- 
times yield  a  far  greater  profit^  of  which  one  has  an  illustration  in  this» 
that  a  vessel  has  brought  its  owners  about  $27,300  profit  in  a  year,  and 
that  skippers  have  earned  from  $1,638  to  $5,560  for  their  share. 

A  description  of  the  universal  implement  for  the  capture  of  mackerel, 
menhaden,  and  hen^ng,  namely,  the  purse-seine,  I  have  already  sent  to 
the  honorable  department  in  a  printed  letter.  Besides  I  have  treated 
of  the  purse-seine  in  a  couple  of  articles  in  the  "  Bergen  Post"  last  sum- 
mer, in  which  I  gave  an  account  of  a  trial  trip  with  a  Norwegian  purse- 
seine  of  hemp  thread.  This  trial  trip,  at  which  I  was  present  by  re- 
quest, after  four  days'  sojourn  at  home  on  my  return  from  Philadelphia, 
was  made  from  Stavanger  and  required  14  days'  time  in  the  beginning  of 
Jane.  The  result  arrived  at  was  briefiy  this,  that  even  a  large,  heavy 
purse-seine  of  hemp  thread  may  at  a  pinch  be  used  for  the  capture  of 
herring,  but  hardly  of  mackerel.  However,  we  saw  only  herrifig,  but 
not  a  single  mackerel,  whieh  could  hardly  be  expected  either,  since  the 
weather  was  cool  and  partly  stormy  near  the  coast  as  well  as  twenty 
miles  out  in  the  North  Sea.  That  a  large  purse-seine  of  about  200  fathoms 
is  not  suitable  arises  from  this,  that  it  is  cumbersome  to  handle ;  the 
thread  alone  in  a  hemp  seine  is  about  50  per  cent  heavier  than  in  a  cot- 
ton seine,  and  the  heavier  the  seine  is,  the  more  cork  and  lead  must  it 
have  5  from  this  it  follows  again,  that  heavier  twine  must  be  used ;  one 
gets  also  a  far  heavier  implement,  and  for  its  management  is  required  a 
larger  crew,  which  again  involves  a  larger  boat — ^in  shorty  step  by  step 
one  departs  trom  the  chief  qualifications  for  the  purse-seine's  cardinal 
\irtue,  facility  of  management  united  with  strength,  by  which  its  whole 
cost  as  well  as  the  expenses  of  working  it  are  not  so  inconsiderably 
greater  at  the  same  time  that  the  profit  in  general  must  be  diminished. 
The  fact  that  the  purse-seine  in  question  later  in  the  summer  caught 
mackerel  partly  shows  that  it  should  not  be  entirely  rejected. 
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Another  Norwegian  purse-seine  of  hemp  thread,  procured  iu  Bergen, 
was  used  north  of  Doore  in  the  summer-herring  fishing ;  it  was,  though 
more  nearly  perfect,  yet  larger  and  more  massive;  but  it  caught  a  few 
herring.  Some  errors  and  inaccuracies  I  had  occasion  to  point  out  and 
partly  remedy  in  both  of  these.  In  the  southern  spring-herring  district 
in  the  winter  a  partial  attempt  was  made  with  more  or  less  unpractical 
imitations  of  purse-seines,  as  the  common  herring-seines  were  fastened 
together;  concerning  these  attempts  I  think  it  should  be  said  that  they 
sQi^y  injure  rather  than  benefit  the  matter ;  because  they  must  as  a 
role  king  disappointments  and  indirectly  weaken  the  desire  to  make  the 
attempt  witii  a  proper  and  easily  managed  implement.  In  Sweden  and 
Germany  also  they  wish  now  to  experiment  with  American  purse-seines 
of  cotlon ;  thither  were  sent,  after  the  receipt  of  orders,  many  small 
models  with  descriptions  ftom  Korway, 

The  purse-seine  is,  however,  fully  discussed  in  Consul  Joakim  Ander- 
§e&-8  interesting  communication  on  his  operations  as  a  juryman  at  the 
Exhibition.  I  shall  therefore  not  occupy  myself  further  with  it,  but  take 
leave  of  it  by  closing  with  a  little  note,  which  has  its  special  interest: 
The  American  purse-seine  is  arranged  on  exactly  the  same  principle  as 
that  which  forms  the  basis  of  an  implement  of  capture  for  herring  in- 
vented by  Berent  Chr.  Vedeler,  of  Bergen,  now  deceased,  on  which  he, 
by  a  supreme  resolution  of  the  12th  of  March,  1859,  received  a  patent 
for  five  years.  A  drawing  and  model  of  Vedeler's  purse-seine  are  found 
in  the  Polytechnic  Journal  for  1864  (the  time  registered  by  engineer  X. 
IL  Bran,  m.JL)j  pages  123  and  124.  From  this  it  is  seen  that  it  differs 
very  slightly  firom  the  American ;  the  difference  is  essentially  this,  that 
Vedete  allowed  the  pursing-roi)e  to  run  in  rings  along  three  sides  of 
the  seine,  while  the  Americans  more  practically  let  the  pnrsing-rope  run 
only  along  the  bottom  line.  Moreover  Vedeler  decided  that  his  seine 
oaght  to  be  only  40  fathoms  long  and  10  fathoms  deep,  also  only  a  sixth 
I»art  of  the  usual  size  among  the  Americans  for  large  seines.  Since  Ved- 
eler said  nothing  about  the  thread,  I  assume  that  he  has  used  hemp 
thread, which,  as  Ijefore  mentioned,  is  not  used  in  America,  where  cotton 
thread  is  considered  far  more  suitable  and  the  only  proper  thing  for  purse- 
<ein^  It  is  not  so  unlikely  that  Vedeler's  patent  is  the  first  entirely 
original  invention,  and  that  his  invention,  like  so  many  remarkable  ones, 
has  fonnd  its  way  to  America,  and  there  received  the  merited  api)recia- 
Tion  and  such  a  practical  adaptation  that  it  has  become  the  most  impor- 
fjMit  implement  for  a  very  considerable  business.  In  any  case  it  seems 
to  me  that  Mr.  Vedeler's  invention  deserves  mention  and  his  talent  to  be 
t^ooamemorated  at  this  time,  since  his  original  idea  returns  to  its  native 
lamd  in  improved  form  now  to  find  in  all  probability  full  appreciation^* 

*  Hm  pocBe-eeiue  was  in  uae  in  America  in  its  present  form  at  least  as  early  as  1855. — 
Trawittor. 
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XI. 
CONGLUDIXG  EEMAKKS. 

As  one  will  hare  seen,  I  have  treated  only  of  what  is  especially  pecu- 
liar in  the  American  fishery  business.  I  have  only  occasionally  and  quite 
hastily  touched  upon  what  there  is  in  common  to  the  Korwe^an  and 
American  relations.  The  task  which  I  set  myself  was  to  find  out  in 
what  direction  the  development  of  America's  fisheries  went,  as  I  believed 
that  therein  would  be  found  the  cause  of  the  growing  sui>eriority  of  the 
Americans  as  fishermen  and  fish-dealers.  If  I  have  succeeded  in  show- 
ing this,  and  that  the  track  in  which  deTclopment  proceeds  there  must 
lead  to  great  profits  above  the  present  average,  then  I  may  flatter  my- 
self that  I  have  given  those  most  interested  in  Norway's  fisheries  some 
useful  hints.  That  I  have  not  been  able  to  exhaust  everything,  is  evi- 
dent ;  I  have  not  dared  to  extend  my  treatise  over  the  entire  field,  but 
was  obliged  to  confine  myself  to  several  points  so  as  to  be  able  to  give 
something  collected  and  complete.  Since  one  for  so  many  years  fire- 
quently  has  heard  complaints,  for  instance,  about  the  management  of  the 
herring,  the  herring-barrel's  capacity,  the  handling  and  drying  of  split 
cod,  &c.,  I  consider  it  useless  to  repeat  or  support  these  current  com- 
plaints in  the  survey  of  the  state  of  things  in  America;  besides,  there  is 
doubt  whether  the  Norwegians,  just  in  this  respect,  had  so  much  to  learn 
from  the  Americans. 

What  Norway  needs  first  and  foremost  is  an  enlarged  market  for  its 
products.  So  far  as  the  herring  are  concerned,  this  may  in  part  be  at- 
tained by  using  better  barrels,  which  will  endure  longer  transportation 
without  allowing  the  herring  to  become  dry  of  pickle.  Beyond  this 
there  is  indeed  nothing  new  for  the  management  of  herring.  But  for 
the  fishery-products  in  general  more  is  required  5  they  must  have  more 
varied  preparation  and  not  be  exclusively  salted,  pickled,  or  dried. 

These  modes  of  preparation  will  no  doubt  be  demanded  by  the  most 
important  markets  for  Norwegian  wares ;  but  it  is  certain  that  both 
fi^sh  and  oil-prepared  articles  may  also  find  profitable  markets.  And 
indeed  the  more  variety  one  employs  in  the  treatment  of  the  raw  mate- 
rial the  less  will  one  be  liable  to  suffer  from  overfishing  and  overproduc- 
tion. TVhen  we  employ  new  modes  of  preservation  we  will  find  new 
markets,  and  when  we  secure  more  markets  we  will  make  more  profit- 
able sales. 

In  discussing  the.  American  traflSc  with  fresh  fish  in  ice,  their  storing 
of  fish  in  a  fi:*eezing-apparatus,  their  import  and  export,  preserving  ar- 
ticles and  treating  them  with  oil,  I  have  sought  to  point  out  how  the 
flsh-trafiic  is  developing  in  America,  and  thereby  also  indicate  in  what 
direction,  in  my  opinion,  we  also  ought  to  go  to  work  in  Norway.  In 
treating  of  the  American  hatching-operations  and  what  is  therewith  as- 
sociated, I  have  wished  to  point  out  what  means  they  have  at  hand  for 
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increasing  the  country's  profits  from  the  lesser  fisheries,  yes,  perhajtSi 
partly  even  for  creating  new  and  quite  important  fisheries.  In  finally 
discussing  the  arrangement  and  use  of  the  purse-seine,  I  hare  sought 
to  direct  attention  to  an  implement  of  capture  which  we  stood  greatly 
in  need  of,  namely,  an  instrument  with  which  one  can  fish  in  the  open 
sea,  and  among  other  fishes  catch  also  the  herring,  which  will  not  resort 
to  the  shore.  It  seems  to  me  that  much  might  be  accomplished  with  all 
the  implements  here  named.  The  fisheries  in  our  country,  it  is  true,  are 
associated  with  so  many  ancient  traditions  and  continue  in  many  parts 
in  so  little  develoi)ed  proportions,  that  it  could  not  be  exi)ected  that  new 
ideas  should  be  accepted  at  once,  to  say  nothing  of  a  complaisant  reoep- 
tion ;  but  perhai>s  on  that  very  account  one  should  labor  the  more  dili- 
gently to  extend  yi  this  field  an  acquaintance  with  improvements  and 
new  methods  of  work. 
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VII -SHORT  INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  PROPER  CARE  AND  MAN- 
AGEMENT OF  THE  BALTIC  FISHERY. 


Br  H.  WiDKOREN,  Stockholm,  1874.^ 


THE  FAtWA  OF  THE  BALTIC. 

The  fish  living  in  the  Baltic  are  either  such  as  live  and  propagate  ex- 
clusively in  salt  water,  e.  g.,  the  herring,  tbe  small  herring,  the  codfish, 
the  flounder,  and  others,  or  such  as  must  properly  be  considered  as  fresh- 
water fish,  but  which  can  live  and  propagate  in  the  but  slightly  briny 
water  of  the  large  and  small  bays  and  inlets  of  the  Baltic.  The  fresh- 
water fish  which  are  also  found  on  the  coast  of  the  Baltic  and  form  the 
principal  objects  of  the  fisheries,  are  the  perch,  the  pike,  the  roach,  the 
bream  and  other  carp-like  fish,  as  well  as  the  burbot  Besides  these, 
there  are  found  in  the  Baltic  several  kinds  of  fish,  which,  like  the  salmon, 
the  grayling,  the  gwiniad,  and  the  eel,  must  chiefly  be  considered  as 
migratory  fish,  staying  sometimes  in  salt  water,  and  at  other  times, 
principally  during  the  spawning  season,  in  fresh  water. 

In  consequence  of  the  character  of  the  fish-fauna  of  the  Baltic,  the 
fisheries  carried  on  in  its  waters  are  not  only  sea-fisheries  in  the  proper 
sense  of  the  word,  but  also  such  fisheries  as  are  carried  on  in  our  Swedish 
lakes,  with  which  many  of  the  inlets  of  the  Baltic — especially  those 
which  only  through  narrow  and  shallow  sounds  are  connected  with  the 
ontei  coast — show  the  greatest  similarity  in  regard  to  those  conditions 
which  have  an  influence  on  the  fisheries. 

As  we  are  going  to  give  a  short  introduction  to  the  care  and  manage- 
ment of  the  Baltic  fishery,  we  will  first  consider  the  fishery  carried  on 
in  the  inner  bays  and  inlets  of  the  Baltic,  and  which,  to  distinguish  it 
from  the  herring  and  other  sea  fisheries,  is  by  the  fishermen  called 
"rock-fishery''  or  "coast-fishery.''  In  this  treatise  we  shall  chiefly  make 
use  of  the  latter  name  as  more  expressive  of  the  idea,  as  this  name 
mentions  the  locality  where  this  fishery  is  chiefly  carried  on,  viz,  the 
coasts  of  bays  and  sounds. 

*  Kart  YSgledning  for  Oster^FiBkets  ratta  y&rd  och  bedrif rande  af  H.  Widegren. 

Stockholm,  1874.    Translated  by  Herman  Jacobson. 
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THE  COASTFISHEEY  ON  THE  COAST  AND  IN  THE  BAYS 

OF  THE  BALTIC. 

In  order  to  cany  on  the  coast-flshery  in  the  proper  manner,  the  first 
thing  required  is  an  exact  knowledge  of  the  mode  of  life  of  those  fish 
which  are  to  be  caught }  and,  secondly,  an  intimate  acquaintance  with 
all  the  fishing-implements  employed  at  difierent  seasons  of  the  year. 
To  do  full  justice  to  the  subject  would  require  more  space  than  can  be 
allowed  in  a  short  introduction ;  we  shall,  therefore,  only  give  the  most 
important  points  which  should  be  known  and  observed  by  a  successful 
fisherman. 

Kinds  of  fish  caught  by  the  coast-fishermen. — ^The  principal  fish  found 
on  the  Swedish  coast  of  the  Baltic  and  in  its  bays  and  sounds  are,  the 
I)erch,  carp,  crucian,  tench,  roach,  chub,  Cyprinus  vimlay  bream,  pike, 
salmon,  trout,  gwiniad,  8alnio  albula,  burbot,  and  eel.  As  useful  either 
for  bait  or  as  food  for  larger  fish  we  must  mention  the  ruff,  the  stickle- 
back, the  minnow,  the  bleak,  and  the  smelt 

Mode  of  lAfe  of  the  above-mentioned  fish. — ^All  the  above-mentioned  fish 
have  this  in  common,  that  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year  they  visit  cer- 
tain places  on  the  coast  and  the  coast- waters,  and  that  every  year  during 
the  spawning  season  they  go  to  such  places  as  seem  specisdly  suited  for 
propagating.  Although  all  of  them  may  in  a  certain  respect  be  more  or 
less  called  migratory  fish,  it  has  been  observed  that  eaeh  one  of  them  in 
those  waters  in  which  it  lives  confines  its  migrations  to  certain  limits,  that, 
for  instance,  the  perch  and  the  bream,  &c.,  each  only  visit  their  certain 
bay  (and  this  a  bay  near  to  the  deep  water),  and  that  they  scarcely  ever 
extend  their  migrations  beyond  this,  the  limits  of  their  wandering  and 
spawning,  unless  the  spawning-places  are  disturbed  or  other  natural 
causes  lead  to  a  change.  This  characteristic  trait  of  the  fish,  to  confine 
its  migration  to  certain  limits,  and  each  kind  and  school  to  select  that 
spawning-place  where  it  was  bom,  is  especially  striking  with  the  migra- 
tory fish  properly  so  called,  the  salmon,  carp,  gwiniad,  and  others,  which 
generally  go  up  certain  rivers  and  streams  for  the  purpose  of  spawning. 
By  marking  young  salmon  which  were  on  the  point  of  leaving  the  river 
where  they  were  bom,  it  has  been  proved  that  these  fish,  which  of  all  our 
fish  wander  away  farthest  from  their  regular  place  of  sojourn,  nevertheless 
return  to  it  regularly.  It  has  moreover  been  proved  that  if  a  whole 
school  of  fish,  for  example,  gwiniad,  &c.,  having  its  spawning-place  in  a 
small  stream,  is  caught,  no  fish  of  this  kind  will  ever  return  to  this  stream, 
although  the  nature  of  the  water  has  remained  the  same,  and  although 
they  will  continue  to  go  in  streams  close  by,  where  the  fishing  has  not 
been  of  so  destmctive  a  chM^acter.  On  the  other  hand  it  has  been  found 
that  fish  have  left  such  streams  which,  by  draining,  cultivation,  or  other 
agencies,  had  their  natural  character  changed  so  as  no  longer  to  offer  a 
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suitable  place  of  sojourn.  Every  experienced  fisherman  knows,  moreover, 
to  what  a  degree  the  placing  of  fagots  and  the  preparing  of  artificial 
spawning-places  attracts  fish  and  induces  them  to  spawn  in  a  certain 
place. 

Rules  for  carrying  on  the  fisheries^  made  in  accordanee  with  the  cliaracter 
of  the  different  hinds  offish  above  mentioned. — ^The  experience  which  has 
been  gained  regarding  the  migrations  of  fish,  their  extent,  and  the  con- 
ditions under  which  they  are  undertaken,  is  of  the  greatest  importance 
to  the  practical  fisherman. 

In  the  first  place  it  must  not  be  expected  that  the  fisheries  will  be 
equally  productive  every  year,  unless,  especially  during  the  spawning 
season,  fishing  is  carried  on  in  such  a  maimer  as  always  to  leave  a  certain 
quantity  of  fish  in  the  water,  so  that  the  propagating  process  may  go  on 
undisturbedly.  It  is  wrong,  therefore,  as  is  sometimes  done  with  us,  to 
use  large  seines  and  catch  the  entire  school  of  fish  coming  to  a  certain 
bay,  in  the  hope  that  other  schools  from  other  parts  of  the  Baltic  will 
800U  replace  it.  Such  a  change  from  their  regular  route  is  entirely  at 
variance  with  the  nature  and  habits  of  fish.  From  what  has  been  said 
above,  it  will  be  seen  that  in  order  to  count  on  continued  good  fisheries, 
the  nature  of  the  water  should  be  kept  unchanged  as  much  as  possible, 
and  in  fact  it  should  in  every  way  be  made  still  more  suitable  for  the 
x-arions  kinds  of  fish.  Care  should  therefore  be  taken  not  to  disturlb 
vegetation  in  those  places  where  fish  spawn  in  spring,  and  as  regards 
the  fish  of  the  salmon  family,  which  spawn  in  streams  during  autumn,  it 
will  be  necessary  to  keep  the  gravelly  bottom,  which  these  fish  like,  free 
from  mud,  shavings,  &c.  As  for  keeping  the  natural  conditions  undis- 
turbed, it  must  be  mentioned  that  by  excessive  fishing — which  unfor- 
tunately is  too  often  practiced  with  us — certain  smaller  kinds  of  fish,  e.  g., 
the  bleak  and  the  smelt,  are  not  entirely  destroyed,  but  that  larger  and 
finer  kinds  of  fish  are  thereby  deprived  of  their  natural  food,  and  are 
thus  forced  to  eat  their  own  fry,  which  of  course  seriously  endangers  the 
future  of  the  fisheries.  If  a  man  wishes  to  improve  his  fishery,  and  does 
not  to  a  certain  degree  spare  the  small  fish  which  are  of  no  use  for  the 
table,  he  would  make  the  same  mistake  as  he  who  stocks  water  with  fine 
fish  without  supplying  them  with  the  necessary  food.  It  is  moreover 
well  known  that  in  spring  the  fish  generally  go  on  grassy  bottoms  and 
in  small  brooks  and  streams  for  the  purpose  of  spawning ;  that  after  this 
they  go  in  deei)er  water,  and  later  in  summer  stay  at  a  certain  depth ; 
that  in  autumn  they  again  seek  sandy  or  grassy  bays,  and  finally  in 
winter  either  gather  in  certain  deep  basins  of  the  sea  or  near  currents. 
From  this  knowledge  it  follows,  that  in  order  to  make  the  fisheries  suc- 
cessful, one  should  attentively  follow  the  migrations  of  the  diflferent 
kinds  of  fish  all  the  year  round,  observe  the  exact  time  of  their  wander- 
ing from  one  place  to  the  other,  and  finally  examine  the  nature  of  the 
bottom  and  the  depth  of  the  sea  in  different  parts  of  the  fishing- waters, 
because  a  person  not  acquainted  with  all  these  conditions  cannot  know 
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with  absolute  certainty  in  which  places  the  fish  may  be  found  at  diflfer- 
ent  seasons  of  the  year. 

A  farmer  or  mechanic  who  only  occasionally  engages  in  fishing,  there- 
fore, runs  the  same  risk  as  a  bird  which,  bom  in  a  cage,  suddenly  gains 
its  liberty.  It  starves  to  death  on  account  of  its  lack  of  the  fiieulty  of 
observing  and  its  ignorance  of  those  plaees  where  food  may  be  found. 
To  this  must  be  added  the  circumstance  that  a  good  farmer,  accustomed 
to  handle  the  plow  and  spade,  does  but  rarely  possess  the  necessary  skill 
in  using  lines  and  hooks  or  nets,  and  will,  consequently,  not  be  a  very 
successful  fisherman.  Fishing  should,  therefore,  only  be  carried  on  by 
I)ersons  who  have  been  able  to  gairi  some  practice  in  it,  and  who  can  de- 
vote their  whole  attention  to  it;  and  those  who  have  such  small  fishing- 
waters  that  it  would  not  pay  to  keep  a  special  person  to  take  care  of  them 
would,  therefore,  do  best  to  club  together  with  some  of  their  neighbors 
and  let  out  their  fishing-waters  to  skilled  fishermen. 

After  having  thus  given  the  most  important  rules  which  should  be  ob- 
served, with  regard  to  the  mode  of  life  of  fish,  and  after  having  likewise 
pointed  out  the  way  in  which  our  fisheries  could  best  be  furthered  and 
protected,  we  will  briefly  mention  the  way  in  which  a  fisherman  should 
go  to  work,  the  methods  of  fishing,  and  the  fishing-implements  which  can 
and  should  be  used  at  different  seasons  of  the  year. 

Various  ways  in  which  the  fisheries  may  be  improved. — ^Earely,  or  per- 
haps never,  do  we  find  a  sheet  of  water  which  is  so  favorable  to  the 
propagation  of  the  different  kinds  of  fish  living  in  it  that  its  condition 
could  not  in  any  way  be  improved,  that  is,  made  more  convenient  and 
suitable  for  the  spawning  of  the  fish.  Just  as  the  farmer  must  be  very 
carfeful  to  water,  to  plow,  dig,  and  fertilize  his  ground,  because,  being 
left  to  itself,  it  will  be  overrun  with  weeds  and  will  not  yield  the  produce 
which,  with  some  care,  might  be  expected  from  it,  thus  the  proprietor  of 
fishing-waters  must  take  care  of  these  waters  and  aid  nature  by  artificial 
propagation,  and  make  the  water  a  suitable  dwelling-place  for  the  young 
fish,  and  protect  these  as  much  as  possible  against  their  enemies.  The 
propagation  of  fish  fortunately  goes  on  under  such  conditions  as  to  en- 
able man  to  extend  considerable  aid  to  nature;  and  to  give  this  aid 
should  be  the  first  duty  of  every  proprietor  of  fishing-waters  who  has  his 
true  interest  at  heart. 

Of  our  common  fish,  the  perch,  thepike,  bream,  roach,  and  other  carp-like 
fish  spawn  in  spring  or  early  summer,  whilst  the  salmon,  gwiniad,  char, 
and  burbot  spawn  in  autumn  and  winter.  Most  of  the  fish  which  spawn 
in  spiing  lay  their  roe  on  pieces  of  wood,  aquatic  plants,  algje,  grass, 
reeds,  &c.,  to  which  the  roe  remains  sticking  until  the  young  have 
slipped  out.  This  is  the  case  with  the  perch,  for  example,  which  lays  its 
eggs  in  bag-like  heaps  on  pieces  of  wood  or  on  reeds,  as  also  with  the  roach, 
whose  roe  is  in  separate  grains,  fastened  to  pieces  of  wood,  stones,  or 
aquatic  plants  found  near  the  shores  of  lakes.  The  pike,  the  bream,  and 
the  tench  and  other  carp  like  fish  lay  their  eggs  on  grassy  bottoms  or 
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among  aquatic  plants.  These  fish  love  to  lay  their  eggs  in  places  where 
there  is  a  current,  as  in  small  streams,  the  mouths  of  brooks,  &c.  The  fish 
of  the  salmon  kind,  on  the  other  hand,  lay  their  eggs  free,  not  fastening 
them  to  any  object,  and  select  for  this  purpose  gravelly  and  stony  places 
in  brooks  and  rivers,  on  whose  free  bottom  they  lay  their  eggs.  In 
order  to  protect  the  eggs  which  have  been  thus  laid  the  fish  of  the  sal- 
mon kind  beat  the  bottom  with  their  tails,  in  order  thus  to  cover  the  roe 
with  gravel  and  sand. 

Every  one  who  intends  to  further  the  propagation  of  fish  and  thus  to 
improve  the  fisheries  must,  in  the  first  place,  ascertain  how  those  fish  of 
which  an  increase  is  desired  spawn  in  nature,  and  then  to  arrange  his 
course  of  action  in  accordance  with  the  knowledge  gained.  As  regards 
the  fish  of  the  salmon  kind,  whose  roe  generally  takes  a  longer  time  for 
developing,  experience  has  shown  that  their  number  can  best  be  in- 
creased by  protecting  the  fish  during  the  period  it  stays  in  the  streams 
and  is  occupied  in  Spawning,  and  also  by  introducing  artificial  propaga- 
tion, that  is,  impregnating  the  roe  in  an  artificial  manner  and  keepin  •:»  it  in 
special  establishments  until  the  young  fish  are  large  enough  to  takt»  fare 
of  themselves.  As  there  can  be  no  question  of  establishing  hatch  ing- 
places  for  fish  of  the  salmon  kind  on  the  Baltic,  as  these  would  have  to 
be  made  in  brooks  and  streams,  this  is  not  the  place  for  describing  the 
arrangement  of  such  establishments;  but  we  shall  here  mention  the 
various  means  by  which  fish-waters  may  be  improved. 

If  it  is  the  intention  to  increase  the  number  of  those  fish  which  spawn 
in  spring  and  whose  roe  is  fastened  to  branches  and  other  objects  in  the 
wa^r,  the  owner  of  the  water  must,  first  and  foremost,  see  to  it  that 
such  objects  are  found  in  the  water.  This  is  all  the  more  important  as 
through  the  destruction  of  the  forests,  the  draining  of  the  marshes,  and 
the  gradual  rising  of  the  Scandinavian  peninsula,  the  natural  spawning- 
places,  at  least  in  certain  localities,  are  diminished  or  deteriorated.  By 
placing  in  the  spawning-places,  a  short  time  before  the  spawning-season 
commences,  fir  branches  two  to  three  yards  long,  or  fagots,  or  by  laying 
pieces  of  sod  on  the  bottom  of  smaller  sheets  of  water,  or  by  planting 
aquatic  plants  which  it  is  known  that  the  bream  and  other  kinds  of 
fish  prefer  to  lay  their  roe  upon,  natural  spawning-places  may  be 
much  improved.  If  such  care  is  to  be  further  extended  to  the  young 
fish  special  ponds  may  be  dug  and  their  sides  clothed  with  fagots  or 
suitable  aquatic  plants.  A  number  of  fish  which  are  about  to  spawn 
are  then  placed  in  these  ponds,  where  they  lay  their  eggs  on  the  fagots 
or  plants.  The  branches,  full  of  roe,  are  taken  out  every  day  and  placed 
in  a  smaller  x>ond  2  feet  deep  under  the  water,  which  by  a  hedge  of 
fagots  is  separated  from  the  outer  sea,  so  that  large  fish  and  crabs  may 
be  prevented  from  entering  the  pond  and  destroying  the  roe. 

The  bream,  pike,  and  ide,  which  last-mentioned  kind  loves  to  lay  its 
eggs  in  flowing  water  on  a  grassy  bottom,  may  be  inclosed  in  separate 
smaller  basins  at  the  mouth  of  brooks  and  streams  where  the  above- 
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mentioned  natural  conditions  are  found  or  can  be  artificially  procured. 
After  the  fish  have  laid  their  eggs  they  are  caught  and  taken  out,  whilst 
the  roe  is,  of  course,  left  on  the  grassy  bottom  until  it  is  hatched.  The 
young  fish  are  then  allowed  to  go  free  if  such  is  their  desire.  By  these 
and  other  similar  means  the  number  of  fish  in  a  bay  may  be  considerably 
increased.  It  is  evident,  however,  that  these  means  will  help  but  little 
unless  measures  are  taken  to  prevent  the  young  fish  from  being  caught 
in  nets  with  small  meshes  or  with  other  fishing-implements.  Care  must 
also  be  taken  that  the  schools  of  fish  in  one  and  the  same  sheet  of  water 
are  not,  by  excessive  fishing,  diminished  to  such  a  degree  as  no  longer 
to  be  able  to  propagate  their  si)ecies  at  the  rate  necessary  for  keeping 
up  their  numbers.  He  who  cuts  down  the  tender  blade  will  never  reap 
any  grain,  and  he  who  only  sows  one-tenth  of  the  seed  which  his  field 
ought  annually  to  yield,  will  never  have  a  full  harvest.  It  is  evident, 
therefore,  that  the  owner  of  fishing- waters  must  not  only  employ  the 
above-mentioned  means  for  increasing  his  number  of  fish,  but  must  also 
see  to  it  that  the  spawning  process  is  not  disturbed  and  that  the  tender 
young  fish  are  proi)erly  protected.  JVith  the  view  of  obtaining  this  end 
and  in  view  of  the  fact  that  fish  will  wander  from  one  sheet  of  water  to 
the  other^thus  making  it  possible  that  one  owner  of  fishing- waters  may 
disturb  the  fisheries  of  another — the  common  interests  of  the  propnetois 
of  fishing- waters  imperatively  demand  that  all  carry  on  their  fisheries  in 
a  manner  suited  to  the  nature  of  the  fish  and  the  peculiar  condition  of 
the  water.  He  who  desires  to  I'eap  a  full  harvest  from  his  fishing- waters 
must,  therefore,  not  only  himself  carefully  observe  all  the  ndes  necessary 
for  preserving  and  protecting  his  fisheries,  but  he  must  likewise  see  to 
it  that  his  neighbors  do  the  same.  Wherever  such  rules  have  not  yet 
been  adopted  it  will  be  in  the  interest  of  the  owqers  of  fishing- waters  to 
introduce  them  as  soon  as  possible,  as  only  after  this  has  been  done  will 
there  be  any  reasonable  hope  that  the  measures  for  improving  the  fish- 
eries will  be  successful. 

With  regard  to  the  nature  of  the  fauna  of  our  Swedish  coast,  there 
are  chiefly  two  rules  which  ought  to  be  observed  in  fishing,  and  these 
are,  not  to  fiah  with  nets  during  the  spawning-season,  and  not  to  use 
nets  whose  meshes  are  shorter  than  one  decimal  inch,  except  in  cases 
where  bait  is  to  be  caught.  Just  as  important  as  it  is  in  spring  to  pre- 
pare suitable  spawning-places  for  the  fish,  it  will  be  to  see  to  it  that  the 
above-mentioned  rules  are  not  transgressed  during  the  year.  Where  all 
tiie  possible  means  have  been  employed  for  aiding  the  propagation  of 
fish,  and  where  only  suitable  fishing-implements  are  used,  the  owner  of 
fishing- waters,  like  the  farmer,  must  not  miss  the  harvest-time.  Human 
ingenuity  has,  fortunately,  in  course  of  time  invented  so  many  methods 
of  catching  fish,  that  he  who  is  well  versed  in  these  methods  may  derive 
a  benefit  fix)m  his  fishing- waters  nearly  all  the  year  round  without  using 
methods  of  fishing  by  which  the  young  fish  are  destroyed,  or  by  which 
the  future  of  the  fisheries  is  undermined. 
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Seasons  and  implements  for  the  Baltic  coast  fisheries. — As  the  pike  be- 
gins to  spawn  earliest  in  spring,  and  as  it  is  a  voracious  flsh-of-prey  which 
should  not  be  spared  too  much,  it  should  form  the  first  object  of  fishing. 
For  this  purpose  it  is  necessary,  before  the  ice  is  completely  gone,  to 
dose  the  entrances  to  the  larger  inlets  by  brushwood.  As  the  pike  in 
mo6t  parts  of  the  country  begins  to  spawn  much  earlier  than  other  fish 
spawning  in  spring,  nets  may  be  used,  at  any  rate  in  the  beginning  of 
this  fishery.  Towards  the  end  of  April  or  the  beginnSig  of  May,  when 
the  perch,  the  roach,  the  flounder,  the  bream,  and  other  fish  commence  to 
spawn,  net-fishing  must,  of  course,  be  stopped,  and  stationary  nets  should 
be  used,  placed  at  right  angles  with  the  shore,  and  so  as  not  to  close  the 
entrance  to  the  smaller  inlets  where  these  fish  usually  spawn.  Whilst 
the  ice  lasts,  traps  should  be  set  for  catching  bream.  Bundles  of  brush- 
wood are  also  laid  in  May  with  traps  for  catching  roach.  Those  roach 
which  are  caught  during  the  spawning-season  should  be  kept  in  marshy 
waters  in  a  convenient  place,  so  that  during  summer  they  may  be  used 
for  bait.  In  the  same  manner  smelt  and  bleak  are  also  caught  with  large 
nets,  and  are  used  for  food  or  for  bait  It  must  be  mentioned  that  fish 
caught  daring  tiie  spawning-season  will  live  much  longer  in  marshy 
watt's  tlian  those  caught  when  the  spawning-season  is  over.  A  wise 
fisherman,  therefore,  will  supply  himself  with  as  much  bait  as  possible 
during  the  spawning-season.  Besides  nets  and  traps,  wicker-baskets 
are  used  duiing  the  spring  spawning-season  for  catching  perch,  bream, 
pike,  &€•,  and  are  placed  as  deep  as  i)08sible,  as  also  the  so-called  Hertz- 
man^s  nets,  which  are  used  at  some  fishing-stations,  and  with  which  gen- 
erally a  good  many  fish  are  caught. 

After  the  spawning-season  has  closed,  fish  may  be  caught  during  June 
and  July,  either  with  fishing-lines  in  deep  water  or  with  nets  in  the  fish- 
ing-waters and  other  places  suitable  for  tUs  implement.  Different  kinds 
of  fish,  of  course,  require  diflferent  kinds  of  bait,  live  fish,  fry,  or  worms, 
according  to  the  kind  of  fish  you  wish  to  catch,  whether  pike,  perch, 
bream,  or  other  fish.  At  midsummer-time,  fishing  with  hooks  and  lines 
properly  commences.  In  July,  immediately  after  the  bream  has  done 
spawning,  this  fish  is  caught  with  smaller  nets,  which  have  a  purse  with 
large  meshes.  These  nets,  which  are  chiefly  used  in  the  province  of 
Sktoe  (Southern  Sweden),  are  let  down  from  two  boats  in  deep  water, 
and  in  &vorable  weather  a  good  many  fish  are  caught  in  them.  These 
nets  only  cost  from  $4  to  $5.50  (American  money)  apiece.  In  July  and 
August  fishing  is  carried  on  with  seines,  common  nets,  and  hooked 
poles.  Casting-nets  are  also  during  summer  thrown  out  among  the 
reeds,  and  are  used  for  catching  all  kinds  of  fish,  with  or  without  poles. 
During  the  autumn  months  seines  and  nets  should  chiefly  be  used,  espe- 
cially in  those  places  where  the  bleak  and  smelt  spawn.  But  even  dur- 
ing this  season  a  good  many  fish  may  be  caught  in  deep  water  with 
deep-water  nets.  During  winter,  traps  are  set  in  streams  and  the  mouths 
of  brooks  and  in  the  spawning-places  of  the  burbot,  for  catching  this  kind 
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of  fish.  In  deep  bays  nets  are  set  during  winter,  towards  which  the  fish 
are  driven  by  i)ole8.  Under  the  ice  roach  are  caught  in  traps  and  are 
then  used  as  bait  for  pike,  which  kind  of  fish  is  even  caught  under  the 
ice  with  hooked  poles  or  hooks  and  lines.  By  using  the  methods  of  fish- 
ing mentioned  above,  at  the  different  seasons,  a  thrifty  and  energetic 
fisherman  may  derive  a  good  income  from  his  fishing- water  all  the  year 
round. 

II. 
THE  FISHERIES  IN  THE  OPEN  BALTIC. 

a,  THE  HERRINa-FISHERY. 

The  different  Mnds  of  herring  ichich  are  found  in  the  trade  and  on  ike 
mast  of  Sweden. — It  is  well  known  that  in  the  sea  which  surrounds  the 
Scandinavian  peninsula  there  are  found  different  kinds  of  herring,  vary- 
ing in  size  and  fatness,  which  on  certain  portions  of  the  coast  are 
caught,  and  prepared  in  different  ways  reach  the  great  markets  under 
difl'erent  names.  Nearly  all  over  Sweden  the  following  kinds  are  found 
in  the  trade :  Norwegian  herring,  gr^ben  herring,  lodd  herring,  fat  her- 
ring, Gottenburg  or  Bohuslan  herring,  Kulla  herring,  Bleking  herring, 
small  herring,  anchovies,  skarp  herring,  spiced  bending,  &c.  AU  these 
different  kinds  are  prepared  from  only  two  kinds  of  herrings,  viz,  the 
herring  proper  ( Cbipca  harengusy  L.) — in  the  Baltic  called  "  stromming^ — 
and  the  sprat  {Clupea  sprattnsy  i.),  of  wliich  the  former  both  in  nature 
and  in  trade  occurs  in  far  greater  numbers  than  the  latter,  which  is  only 
caught  and  prepared  to  a  comparatively  small  extent,  mostly  as  ancho- 
vies. As  the  "  stromming"  is  nothing  else  but  a  variety  of  the  herring 
proper,  as  I  intend  to  show  later,  the  term  "  herring"  used  in  this  treatise 
is  understood  to  mean  both  the  herring  of  our  western  coast  and  the 
*^  stromming."  The  sprat  can  easily  be  distinguished  from  the  herring 
proper  by  its  smaller  head  and  by  the  circumstance  that  its  ventral  fins 
are  nearer  the  head  than  with  the  herring  proper.  The  sprat,  moreover, 
on  its  lower  side  ends  in  a  sharp  edge  somewhat  resembling  a  saw,  which 
is  not  the  case  with  the  herring. 

The  herring,  which  on  certain  coasts  forms  a  rich  source  of  income, 
has  its  proper  home  in  the  North  Sea  and  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  bat  is  ahso 
found  in  the  seas  connected  with  the  above,  the  Kattegat  and  the  Baltic. 
Like  other  fish  the  herring  has  also  in  course  of  time  undergone  certain 
changes  regarding  size,  fatness,  &c.,  according  to  the  different  seas  or 
fiords  where  nature  has  placed  it.  These  changes  have  chiefly  been 
caused  by  a  difference  of  food  not  only  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  the  Kat- 
tegat, and  the  Baltic,  but  even  in  different  portions  of  the  Western  Sea 
and  the  Baltic.  We  therefore  find  that  every  portion  of  the  sea  and 
even  certain  bays  have,  so  to  say,  their  own  race  of  herrings,  which  cer- 
tainly are  not  a  different  species  from  those  found  on  other  neighboring 
coasts,  but  which,  nevertheless,  can  easily  be  distinguished  as  a  different 
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variety  owing  to  the  surrounding  nature.  Thus,  for  example,  a  larger 
kind  of  herrings  is  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year  found  in  some  bays  of 
the  Baltic  and  can  easily  be  distinguished  from  those  herrings  which  live 
and  spawn  on  the  outer  coast ;  and  the  herring  found  on  the  coast  of  Bo- 
hoslan  and  in  the  Christiania  fiord  differ  in  size,  &c.,  from  the  herring  found 
on  the  western  coast  of  Norway.  These  differences  have  not  only  given 
rise  to  different  ways  of  preparing  the  herring  and  to  different  names 
under  which  the  herring  comes  in  the  market,  but  from  them  certain 
conclusions  may  be  drawn  regarding  the  mode  of  life  of  the  herring, 
from  which,  again,  important  lessons  may  be  derived  regarding  the  pro- 
teetioQ  and  the  improvement  of  the  herring-fisheries.  Even  at  this  day 
there  are  many  fishermen  who  entertain  the  opinion,  which  before  science 
had  spread  more  light  was  quite  common,  that  the  herring  only  acci- 
dentally came  fr*om  remote  portions  of  the  ocean  to  those  coasts  where 
it  is  caught,  and  therefore  these  fishermen  thought  to  do  right  by  using 
these  accidents  and  catching  as  many  herrings  as  possible;  in  other 
words,  to  fish  with  the  most  destructive  implements,  even  those  by  which 
a  whole  race  of  fish  would  be  destroyed.  But  since  experience  has 
shown  that  Norwegian  herring  are  never  caught  on  the  coast  of  Bohus- 
Ian,  nor  KoUa  herring  on  the  coast  of  Bleking,  nor  Gottland  herring  on 
the  eastern  coast,  &c.,  and  since  the  time  and  place  have  been  discovered 
where  the  herring  spawns ;  as  well  as  the  mode  of  life  of  the  tender  fry, 
its  plac^  of  sojourn,  &c.,  it  has  been  ascertained  that  the  herring — like 
the  sahnon  and  other  fish — ^has  certain  limits  to  its  migrations,  certain 
places  where  it  spawns,  &c.  If  good  herring-fisheries  are  to  continue 
on  certain  coasts  they  must  be  carried  on  in  such  a  manner  as  not  to 
catch  all  the  fish  which  come  to  a  certain  place  either  to  spawn  or  to 
live.  Care  should  also  be  taken  to  spare  the  young  fry,  because  if  this 
is  not  done  the  race  of  fish  on  the  coast  in  question  may  be  destroyed, 
since  no  new  race  can  be  expected  to  come  here,  and  thus  a  large  source 
of  income  wiQ  be  lost,  whilst  if  the  young  fish  are  spared  good  fishing 
may  be  expected  every  year. 

In  several  places  on  the  Baltic  and  the  Western  Sea  carelessness  with 
regard  to  the  preservation  of  the  race  of  herrings  and  the  protection  of 
the  young  fish  has  been  severely  punished.  The  investigations  which 
have  been  made  for  several  years,  have  shown  conclusively  that  careless 
and  destractive  fishing  has  contributed  not  a  little  to  the  cessation  of 
the  great  BohuslSn  herring-fisheries,  which  unfortunately  have  not  yet 
recovered,  chiefly  because  as  soon  as  a  school  of  young  herrings  shows 
itself  on  that  coast  it  is  immediately  caught  with  nets  that  have  small 
meshes.  IN^ear  Bresund,  in  Norway,  the  herrings  used  to  come  to  the 
coast  for  many  years,  but  ceased  to  come  when  people  began  to  use  nets 
with  small  meshes.  To  give  instances  from  nearer  home  we  will  men- 
tion that  not  so  long  ago  herrings  came  to  the  coast  near  Br&viken  and 
to  the  mouth  of  the  Motala  Biver,  as  weU  as  near  L6singsskar  and 
BotalshSst,  where  large  quantities  were  often  caught.    But  people  com- 
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menced  to  use  nets  during  the  spawning-season,  by  which  this  entire  race 
of  herrings  was  caught;  and  since  that  time  fishing  has  entirely  ceased 
in  those  places.  Similar  instances  might  be  giyen  from  many  other 
places  on  the  Baltic.  With  these  experiences  fresh  in  our  remembrance 
it  will  be  evident  to  every  one  how  important  it  is  to  carry  on  the  fisheries 
in  accordance  with  certain  well-defined  rtQes  based  on  a  thorough  knowl- 
edge of  the  nature  and  mode  of  life  of  the  fish,  if  the  future  of  the  fish- 
eries is  not  to  be  seriously  endangered. 

To  enable  the  fisherman  to  judge  for  himself  what  is  best  for  the  im- 
provement of  the  herring-fisheries  in  every  case,  besides  those  rules 
which  may  possibly  have  been  laid  down  by  a  law  of  the  state,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  give  some  further  information  regarding  the  nature  and 
mode  of  life  of  the  herring. 

Natural  history  of  the  herring. — ^The  herring  is  a  gregarious  fish  and 
is  generally  found  in  large  schools,  especially  at  the  time  when  it 
approaches  the  coast,  which  it  does  regularly  at  certain  seasons  of  the 
year,  partly  to  spawn  and  partly  to  seek  food  in  calmer  waters  both 
before  and  after  the  spawning-season. 

During  winter  the  herring  lives  in  the  deep  water  outside  those  coasts 
on  which  it  has  its  spawning-places ;  but  even  during  this  time  it  visits 
the  deep  fiords,  and  therefore  moves  about  in  the  same  way  as  during 
4summer,  which  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  in  the  Baltic  herrings  may  be 
caught  during  the  winter  with  nets  placed  under  the  ice  at  diflferent 
depths  (from  5  to  24  fathoms),  and  even  with  drag-nets  in  bays  and  inlets. 
During  its  migrations  to  and  from  the  coast  as  well  as  during  its  stay  in 
the  deep  waters  of  the  oi)en  sea,  the  herring  is  sometimes  nesff  the  sur- 
fece  and  at  other  times  near  the  bottom  j  and  these  changes  of  place  are 
thought  to  depend  partly  on  the  temperature  of  the  water  and  partly 
on  the  currents  and  other  natural  causes,  concerning  which,  however, 
experience  has  not  yet  taught  us  such  certain  lessons  as  to  draw  from 
them  reliable  conclusions  regarding  the  depth  at  which  the  herring  is 
found  at  different  seasons  of  the  year.  Fishermen  had,  therefore,  best 
make  experiments  by  setting  nets  at  different  depths. 

The  spawning-season  varies  among  the  herrings  found  in  one  and  the 
same  sea,  and  even  the  different  schools  or  tribes  have  different  spawn- 
ing-se.asons,  and  even  in  one  and  the  same  school  all  fish  do  not  spawn 
at  the  same  time,  probably  owing  to  difference  of  age  or  to  slower  or 
more  rapid  growth,  &c. 

In  the  Baltic  the  herring  spawns  either  in  spring  or  in  summer,  and  is 
accordingly  called  either  spring  herring  or  summer  herring.  In  the 
Southern  Baltic  the  herrings  continue  to  spawn  till  the  middle  of  Octo- 
ber, whilst  in  the  northern  portions  of  this  sea  the  spawning-season 
closes  in  August.  The  fish  spawn  either  outside  the  coast  on  raised  bot- 
toms at  a  depth  of  13  to  15  fathoms,  or  in  the  bays  running  inland,  mostly 
in  places  where  the  bottom  is  overgrown  with  algro.  The  spawning  is 
done  very  quickly,  as  soon  as  the  school  has  gathered  in  its  spawning- 
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place^  the  whole  process  probably  occupying  not  more  than  five  or  six 
hoars.  The  roe  is  laid  on  aquatic  plants,  stones,  pebbles,  &c.  The  de- 
velopment of  the  roe  occupies  a  shorter  or  a  longer  time,  according  to 
the  different  temperature  of  the  water. 

In  May,  when  the  water  is  colder,  it  takes  14  to  18  days  to  hatch  the  roe, 
but  in  August  and  July,  when  the  water  in  the  spawning-places  generally 
has  a  temperature  of  14  to  15  degrees  (C.)  (57.20-59o  F.),  it  only  requires  six 
to  eight  days.  The  newly-hatched  young  fish ,  which  ar<iBmaUer  and  more 
transparent  than  most  other  young  fish,  and  are,  therefore,  hard  to  dis- 
tinguish, are  a  little  over  J  inch  long,  and  have,  for  eight  days  after  the 
hatching,  a  bag  attached  to  their  body,  which  hinders  the  young  herring 
from  being  very  brisk  in  its  movements  during  the  earliest  part  of  its 
life.  Only  after  the  young  fish  has  lost  this  so-caUed  umbilical  bag  it 
begins  to  swim  about,  gather  in  schools,  and  seek  food.  It  is  difficult  to 
ascertain  with  absolute  certainty  the  growth  and  size  of  the  young  her- 
ring at  certain  periods  of  its  life,  especially  as  not  all  the  young  fish 
have  the  same  ability  to  gather  food,  on  which  circumstance  their  growth 
of  course  depends. 

Attempts  have  been  made  to  raise  young  fish  by  placing  them  in 
small  basins  and  feeding  them  regularly,  but  so  far  these  attempts  have 
proved  unsuccessful,  as  the  young  fish  did  not  live  longer  than  five 
weeks,  at  which  time  they  have  reached  a  length  of  about  i  inch. 
During  the  whole  first  year  of  their  life  the  young  fish  may  be  found  in 
the  spawning-places,  both  on  the  outer  coast  and  in  the  inner  bays. 
Young  fish,  measuring  1  inch  in  length,  may  be  supposed  to  be  about 
two  months  old;  at  the  age  of  three  months  they  measure  about  IJ  inch 
in  length,  all  the  fins  are  completely  developed,  and  the  color  of  the 
body  resembles  that  of  the  grown  herring,  so  that  they  may  be  easily 
recognized  as  the  young  of  this  fish,  which  formerly  could  not  have  been 
done.  After  examining  young  fish  found  in  the  spawning-places  one 
has  felt  justified  in  concluding  that  the  young  herrings  measuring  about 
3  inches  in  length,  which  in  spring  are  found  in  the  spawning-places,  are 
those  fish  which  have  been  hatched  earliest  dxmng  the  preceding  year, 
and  are,  therefore,  about  a  year  old.  The  young  fish  measuring  5  to  C 
inches  in  length,  which  are  often  caught  in  nets,  are  therefore  supposed 
to  be  only  two  years  old.  When  a  fish  has  reached  this  size  the  roe  and 
milt  begin  to  develop  rapidly,  and  when  it  has  reached  a  length  of  8 
inches  it  is  capable  of  propagating,  and  may  then  be  supposed  to  be 
about  three  years  old. 

The  food  of  the  young  herring,  as  well  as  of  the  full-grown  herring, 
consists  chiefly  of  small  crustaceans  scarcely  discernible  with  the  naked 
eye,  whi(^  are  found  in  large  quantities  in  the  water  both  in  shallow  and 
deep  places.  By  towing  in  the  sea-water  with  a  net  made  of  fine  gauze 
large  numbers  of  these  little  am'mals  may  be  caught.  They  are  more  or 
less  plentiful  at  different  times  and  under  different  conditions  of  weather, 
and  at  different  depths.    This  may  possibly  explain  to  some  extent  the 
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fact  that  the  herrings  are  not  always  found  at  one  and  the  same  depth. 
In  summer  these  small  crustaceans  are  found  nearer  the  surface,  and  the 
herrings  at  this  time  likewise  go  nearer  the  surface.  Like  other  fish,  the 
herring  abstains  from  food  for  some  time  before  and  after  spawning,  and 
its  stomach  is  then  generally  empty,  but  after  spawning  it  begins  to  take 
food  again,  and  gradually  recovers  the  strength  and  fatness  which  it  had 
lost  during  the  spawning  process.  This  explains  why  the  herring  is  fat 
at  one  time  of  th%year  and  lean  at  another. 

About  two  months  before  spawning  commences  the  herring  may,  as 
a  general  rule,  be  said  to  be  fattest  and  best.  This  fatness  it  retains 
almost  to  the  end  of  the  spawning-season,  when  it  begins  to  get  lean,  and 
when  it  is  not  tit  to  be  caught.  The  herring,  after  having  done  spawn- 
ing, usually  goes  into  deeper  water  in  order  to  seek  food,  and  does  not 
return  until  it  has  entirely  recovered  its  strength.  That  the  herring,  like 
other  fish,  returns  to  the  place  where  it  was  bom  as  soon  as  it  has  become 
capable  of  propagating  is  proved  by  the  fact  mentioned  above  that  certain 
schools  or  tribes  of  herring  spawn  at  the  same  place  every  year.  That 
the  number  of  fish  is  one  year  larger  in  one  place  than  in  another  is 
doubtless  caused  by  changes  in  the  weather,  currents,  &c.  Similar 
causes  may  even  produce  an  almost  total  failure  of  the  herring-fisheries 
in  some  locality.  Cold  and  unfavorable  weather  during  the  spawning- 
season  doubtless  often  kills  large  numbers  of  the  young  fish  of  some 
school,  which  of  course  will  affect  the  herring-fisheries  for  several  years 
to  come.  These  and  other  circumstances  on  which  the  herring-fisheries 
depend  have  so  fiir  been  so  little  explained  that  not  much  can  be  said 
regarding  them ;  but  it  is  fully  l^nown  and  understood  that  man  may 
destroy  the  herring-fisheries  in  some  portion  of  the  sea  not  only  by  using 
nets  which  will  catch  both  old  and  young  fish,  but  also  by  disturbing  the 
spawning-places. 

It  has  been  mentioned  before  that  certain  tribes  of  herring,  especially 
the  larger  ones,  spawn  near  the  coast  on  bottoms  overgrown  with  algae. 
If  this  bottom  is  made  unfit  for  spawning  by  pulling  out  or  otherwise 
destroying  the  algae  by  dragging  nets  along  the  bottom  or  in  any  other 
way,  the  herrings  are  forced  to  seek  other  and  more  suitable  places  for 
spawning,  and  they  consequently  leave  these  waters  which  they  used  to 
visit  regularly.  Experience  gathered  in  Bohuslan  and  other  places  has 
shown  that  the  herring  is  very  sensitive  in  this  respect,  and  leaves  its 
•Id  spawning-place  entirely  if  its  nature  is  changed  or  disturbed.  Every 
one,  therefore,  who  wishes  to  protect  his  fisheries  should  be  very  careful 
not  to  change  the  nature  of  the  spawning-places,  either  by  disturbing 
the  growth  of  the  algae  or  other  aquatic  plants  or  by  throwing  refuse  or 
impure  matters  in  the  water. 

Different  methods  of  catching  herrings, — From  what  has  been  said  re- 
garding the  nature  and  mode  of  life  of  the  herring,  it  will  be  seen  that 
in  order  not  to  destroy  the  whole  tribe  by  catching  the  young  fish  or  by 
disturbing  the  spawning-places,  it  will  be  best  not  to  use  nets  during  the 
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qpt^WBing-season  of  the  hening,  bot  only  use  them  in  antamn  and 
winter,  wben  the  heningTisits  the  deep  watersof  the  inner  bays.  Fiih- 
i^  with  nets  having  large  meshes  may,  however,  be  carried  on  at  every 
season  of  the  year. 

Chi  the  coasts  of  St&ne,  Bleking,  and  Gottland  the  herrings  are  not 
eao^t  with  stationary  nets,  but  with  so-called  floating  nets,  which 
method  of  fishing  is  in  many  respects  very  advantageous,  for  which  rea- 
son I  shall  Imefly  describe  it. 

After  the  osnal  nnmber  of  nets,  27  to  30,  have  been  well  arranged  and 
placed  in  a  boat  ftumished  with  all  the  necessary  apparatus  and  provis- 
icms,  tliree  men  enter  the  boat  and  go  out  to  sea.    The  time  for  leaving 
the  shore  depends  on  the  wind  and  on  the  distance  from  land  at  which 
tiie  herring  is  jnst  then  supposed  to  be,  because  the  nets  should  be  cast 
daring  dnsk.    When  the  casting  is  to  begin  the  sail  is  lowered,  one  man 
places  himself  at  the  prow,  another  in  the  middle,  and  the  third  at  the 
stem  of  the  boat.    The  one  at  the  prow^takes  hold  of  the  oars  and  rows 
with  the  wind,  the  one  in  the  middle  loosens  the  floats  and  the  weights, 
and  the  one  at  the  stem  casts  the  net.   In  this  manna*  the  whole  net  gets 
in  the  water  with  the  exception  of  one  end,  which  is  hanging  over  ibe 
«dge  of  the  boat.    To  the  last  loop  of  the  net  a  weight  is  attached  by  a 
lope  of  a  certain  measured  length,  with  its  float,  which  is  thrown  out, 
and  then  the  whole  net  is  carefully  laid  while  the  boat  is  rowed  forward. 
When  the  first  net  has  been  set,  the  second  one  is  taken,  the  loops  are 
joroed  by  a  strong  knot,  to  which  again  a  weight  and  float  are  fastened, 
and  this  is  continued  until  all  the  nets  have  been  set,  in  such  a  manner 
that  the  liffgest  floats  are  in  the  center  of  the  whole  stretch  of  nets,  be- 
cause otherwise  the  net  would  sink  in  the  middle  if  a  very  large  number 
q{  fish  should  happen  to  be  caught.    Finally,  when  all  the  nets  have 
been  set,  there  is  attached  to  the  last  hoop,  besides  the  weight  imd  the 
float,  the  so-called  floating  line,  a  rope  30  fathoms  long,  to  which  at 
about  a  fitthom's  distance  from  the  net  a  stone  of  the  size  of  a  fist  is 
attached,  so  the  nearest  net  might  not  be  raised  too  high,  especially  if 
the  weight  has  gone  down  deep.   If  the  depth  is  only  one  or  two  Mhoms 
no  stone  is  used.    The^Aoating  line  is  then  cast  out  and  finally  fastened 
to  the  foie  part  of  the  boat.    Boat  and  nets  are  then  allowed  to  drive 
with  the  wind  and  current,  and  once  every  hour  the  nearest  net  is 
examined,  to  see  whether  the  herring  ^^  takes,"  as  the  Gottland  fisher- 
men say.    If  you  happen  to  fall  in  with  a  large  school  and  the  current 
is  not  too  strong  the  net  must  generally  be  hauled  in  after  two  to  three 
hours,  so  as  not  to  catch  more  fish  than  the  boat  can  carry.    The  Gott- 
land boat»  carry  about  300  <<  hvlar,'^  besides  the  net  and  other  appa- 
ratus.   But  in  order  to  derive  the  full  benefit  ftom  the  herring-fisheries, 
it  is  not  only  necessary  to  take  the  proper  care  of  them,  so  there  is 

always  a  sufficient  quantity  of  fish,  but  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the 

ftiiEaent  ways  of  preparing  fish  for  the  trade  is  likewise  required. 
As  fishermen  very  ottm  are  not  able  to  sell  the  fish  they  catch  for  a 
9f 
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reafionable  price  whilst  in  a  fresh  condition^  it  is  very  important  for  tiiem 
to  Mow  the  best  methods  of  preparing  them,  especially  in  these  times, 
when  the  improved  means  of  communication  enable  people  to  get  even 
necessary  articles  of  food  from  a  distance.  Every  one  should  therefore 
endeavor  to  obtain  and  retain  a  good  market  for  his  fish  by  preparing 
them  well  and  by  constantly  improving  his  goods. 

The  improved  means  of  commonication  and  interooorse  between  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  world  make  it  possible  that  the  Baltic  herrings  may 
now  be  advantageously  sold  both  at  home  and  abroad,  whilst  formerly 
scarcely  any  were  exported.  The  methods  of  preparing  the  herring  have 
to  be  varied  according  to  the  different  markets  for  which  it  is  destined, 
as  different  countries  have  different  tastes. 

The  prq^aratim  of  the  herring  for  the  trade. — ^The  methods  of  preparing 
the  herring  for  the  trade,  at  present  in  vogue,  are  the  following : 

1.  Salting  the  herring  (common  Baltic  salt  herring)  for  home  consump- 
tion or  the  German  ports  on  tjie  Baltic. 

2.  Preparing  the  herring  after  the  Norwegian  or  Dutch  method  (so- 
called  ^^ddikatesS'SUlj^  L  e.j  delicious  or  delicacy  herring)  for  home  con- 
sumption. 

3.  Spicing  the  herring  (spiced-herring)  for  home  consumption  and  for 
the  foreign  market. 

The  choice  between  these  three  methods  will  chiefly  be  det^nmined  by 
the  fatness  and  general  condition  of  the  fish  ^  but  also  by  the  greater  or 
less  ease  with  which  markets  for  the  differently-prepared  fish  are  reached, 
and  other  similar  circumstances,  which  may  best  be  considered  by  the 
fisherman  himself.  The  fat  herrings  which  are  sometimes  caught  during 
autumn  and  mid-summer  on  certain  portions  of  the  coast,  are  of  course 
best  suited  for  a  finer  article  of  goods — ^^delicacy-herring,"  or  spiced- 
herring— whilst  the  common  herring  is  best  salted,  taking  care,  how- 
ever, that  by  salting  a  superior  article  of  goods  is  obtained. 

General  rules  for  preparing  fish. — ^The  first  and  foremost  rule  is  to  bring 
the  fish  as  soon  as  possible  after  it  is  caught  in  contact  with  the  pre- 
serving element,  viz,  salt.  Great  care  should  be  taken  that  the  fish 
before  being  salted  is  not  exposed  too  much  to  the  sun,  because  it  will 
in  that  case  easily  spoil  or  rot.  During  summer  every  boat  should  there- 
fore be  provided  with  a  sufScient  quantity  of  tarpaulin,  so  the  fish  may 
be  kept  well  covered  during  the  homeward  voyage.  It  will  also  be  found 
very  useful  to  have  on  the  boat  a  box  with  broken  ice,  in  which  the  fish 
are  laid  as  soon  as  caught,  and  are  thus  kept  fresh  until  salt  can  be  ap- 
plied. Fish  which  have  been  brought  to  market  fresh,  and  have  tor  a 
time  been  exposed  to  the  warmth,  should  never  be  salted,  because  such 
fish  are  fi^uaitly  a  Uttle  spoiled.  Another  very  important  rule  which 
should  invariably  be  observed  is,  that  everything  should  be  done  in  as 
neat  and  cleanly  a  manner  as  possible.  Fii^-reftise,  or  any  other  reflise, 
should  therefore  never  be  tolerated  in  the  salting-houses,  or  in  the  vessels 
used  for  salting.    Kor  should  old  brine  ever  be  used,  as  it  contains  slime, 
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blood,  &C.,  and  does  not  salt  the  fish  thoroughly,  but  is  apt  to  give  it  an 
impure  and  disagreeable  flavor.  The  quality  of  the  salt  is  also  of  great 
importance.  It  is  not  only  necessary  to  use  loose,  strong,  and  hard  salt, 
which  is  the  best  for- salting  fish,  but  also  to  obtain  the  best  quality  of 
the  kind  of  salt  needed.  Salt  which  has  been  damaged  by  sea-water,  or 
which  contains  impurities,  should  of  course  never  be  used. 

If  one  has  firesh  and  good  herrings  just  taken  from  the  water,  good 
salt,  and  clean  and  ample  vessels,  all  the  necessary  conditions  are  ful- 
flUed  for  preparing  a  first-class  article,  following  one  of  the  methods 
given  below. 

1.  Method  of  preparing  common  Baltic  herrings  for  home  consumption  and 
for  the  German  ports  on  the  Baltic. 

Two  mistakes  are  often  made  in  salting  herring  as  this  process  is  at 
the  present  time  carried  on  by  the  fishermen  on  most  of  our  coasts,  viz, 
ssidting  it  too  much  and  pressing  it  too  hard.  It  is  highly  important  to 
prepare  the  fish  in  such  a  manner  that  it  may  for  a  long  time  be  pre- 
served in  good  condition.  It  is  of  course  also  important,  both  for  the 
buyer  and  seller,  that  the  barrels  should  be  well  packed.  Both  these 
objects  may  be  obtained  without  having  the  fish  salted  too  strongly,  and 
without  pressing  it  almost  flat,  so  it  loses  all  its  natural  fatness  and  tastes 
of  nothing  but  salt.  In  many  places  the  fish  are  pressed  so  hard  that 
they  form  a  lump,  from  which  the  brine  flows  off  without  penetrating, 
which  makes  the  fish  dry  and  rancid  and  by  no  means  agreeable  as  an 
article  of  food.  Even  if  such  fish  were  to  find  a  market  in  some  places, 
this  method  of  preparing  it  must  be  condemned.  Although  it  is  of  course 
impossible  to  lay  down  rules  for  preparing  fish  which  would  hold  good 
iQ  every  case,  or  satisfy  every  taste— especially  as  one  buyer  cares  little 
finr  the  flavor  or  fatness  of  the  herring,  but  only  for  its  weight,  whilst 
another  cares  nothing  at  all  for  the  latter — most  buyers  nowadays  en- 
deavor to  obtain  an  article  having  a  good  pure  flavor,  and  being  at  the 
same  time  carefully  packed.  To  prepare  such  an  article  the  following 
directions  are  given,  which  may  of  course  be  modified  to  suit  the  different 
tastes,  &C.  These  directions  have  for  several  years  been  followed  in  the 
best  salting-houses  in  Oottland  and  on  the  southern  Baltic  coast,  and 
fish  prepared  in  this  way  will  never  lack  buyers. 

In  prei)aring  the  common  herring  St*.  Ybes,  Lisbon,  or  other  strong 
kinds  of  salt  should  be  used^  but  Gagliari  salt,  as  well  as  some 
looser  kinds  <rf  English  and  French  salt^  may  likewise  be  used,  esi)ecially 
if  the  fish  are  intended  for  speedy  consumption.  The  salt  shoultl  be 
crashed  so  that  the  larger  crystals  also  melt  in  the  brine,  and  the  salt 
comes  in  the  greatest  possible  contact  with  the  flesh  of  the  fish. 

As  salt  herring  are  generally  shipped  to  distant  places,  and  are  thus 
daring  the  voyage  exposed  to  the  pressure  of  other  goods,  or  whilst  be- 
ing transported  by  railroad  or  wagons  run  the  risk  of  being  handled 
carelessly,  they  should  always  be  packed  in  carefully  made  tight  barrels, 
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with  good  strong  hoops,  so  they  can  stand  a  long  journey  withoat  the 
brine  running  out.  It  should  be  remembered  that  herrings  fixmi  a  leaky 
barrel  are  not  worth  one-fourth  as  much  as  those  in  a  good  barreL  As 
soon  as  the  herring  has  been  taken  from  the  net  they  should  immediately 
be  thrown  in  small  vessels  filled  with  pure  and  clear  biine.  There 
should  never  be  so  many  herriugs  laid  in  a  vessel  that  the  lower  ones 
are  pressed  too  hard  by  the  upper  ones,  but  if  the  number  of  fish  is  very 
large  a  greater  number  of  vessels  should  be  used.  After  the  herring 
have  thus  been  immediately  brought  in  contact  with  salt,  they  are  tc&en 
out  by  degrees  to  be  cleaned  and  gutted,  care  being  taken  that  all  the 
entrails  are  taken  out,  but  not  the  roe  and  milt.  The  practical  way  of 
doing  this  is  well  known  to  every  fisherman.  As  soon  as  the  hearing 
Have  been  cleaned*  they  are  laid  in  another  vessel  also  filled  with  pure 
brine.  When  the  whole  lot  has  been  cleaned,  or  even  while  the  cleaning 
is  going  on,  the  cleaned  herrings  are  taken  out  of  the  brine  and  rinsed 
in  fresh  and  clean  sea- water,  whereupon  they  are  for  awhile  placed  in 
small  baskets  or  kegs  with  a  perforated  bottom,  so  the  water  may  flow 
oflf.  When  this  has  been  done  the  fish  are  placed  in  tight  barrels,  which 
are  kept  in  readiness  for  the  purpose,  and  sprinkled  with  dry  salt  The 
sprinkling  is  done  in  the  following  manner:  The  fish  are  laid  loose  in  a 
barrel  with  crushed  salt,  3  kapx)ar  to  the  barrel  ^  whenever  a  layer  has 
been  finished  the  fish  and  salt  are  stirred  so  they  may  mingle  thoroughly. 
After  24  hours  the  fish  are  taken  out  and  again  placed  in  baskets  or 
kegs  with  perforated  bottoms,  so  the  brine  may  flow  off.  After  this  has 
been  done,  which  generally  takes  an  hour,  the  fish  are  regularly  packed 
and  salted  in  tubs.  The  fish  are  placed  in  layers  with  their  baeks  down- 
ward.  Between  every  layer  of  fish  there  is  a  layer  of  crushed  salt,  at  the 
rate  of  5  kappar  to  every  barrel.  After  the  tub  has  been  thus  filled,  a 
light  weight  is  placed  on  the  top,  merely  to  keep  the  fish  under  the  brine, 
and  not  press  it  too  hard,  which  makes  the  fat  and  the  juice  of  the  fish 
run  out  into  the  brine,  thus  destroying  the  delicate  flavor  of  the  fish. 
After  the  tubs  have  been  thus  filled  they  are  allowed  to  stand  open  for 
several  days,  and  as  the  mass  of  fish  gradually  settles  down,  new  layers 
are  added  to  every  tub.  When  after  some  days  the  fish  do  not  settle 
any  more,  the  tubs  are  closed.  They  ought  then  to  be  rolled  gently  and 
turned  upside  down  every  two  weeks,  so  the  brine  may  thoroughly 
penetrate  all  the  fish.  Whenever  the  herrings  are  to  be  shipped,  the 
tubs  are  looked  after  once  more;  if  they  have  settled  any,  they  are  filled 
up  for  the  last  time,  and  are  then  considered  ready  for  the  market.  The 
brine  which  flows  over  irom  the  tubs  and  that  which  is  obtained  after 
every  salting,  may  be  put  in  those  vessels  in  which  the  fish  are  kept  im- 
mediately after  being  caught  and  whilst  they  are  being  cleaned.  It  is 
important,  however,  to  see  to  it  that  this  brine  is  changed  as  soon  as  it 
has  been  used  more  than  once  or  twice  and  becomes  mixed  with  im- 
purities. To  use  9  kappar  salt  to  the  barrel,  as  is  done  on  the  coast  of 
Oestergotland,  is  not  advisable,  because  the  fish  is  pressed  too  hard  and 
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gets  too  salty.  After  the  fish  haa  been  dry  salted,  no  more  than  5  kappar 
salt  to  the  barrel  is  needed,  whereupon  the  fish  should  immediately  be 
placed  in  tubs  and  not  be  pressed  more  than  is  necessary  for  filling  the 
tubs  properly.  In  ITorrland  they  let  the  herring  lie  undeaned  in  brine 
for  24  hours,  and  moreover  in  brine  which  has  been  used  many  a  time 
before  for  the  same  purpose.  It  will  easily  be  seen  from  what  has  been 
mentioned  above  that  this  custom  should  be  abolished  and  that  the  her- 
ring should  be  cleaned  as  quick  as  possible. 

On  the  coast  of  E^arlskrona  they  dry-salt  the  fish  with  only  1  kappar 
salt  to  the  barrel,  and  then  salt  it  with  7  kappar  to  the  barrel.  This 
method  cannot  be  recommended  whenever  the  fresh  fish  should  have  a 
chance  to  soak  in  a  sufficiently  strong  brine,  whilst,  if  this  is  done,  it  does 
by  lib  means  require  as  large  a  quantity  of  salt. 

Baltic  herring  prepared  in  the  above-mentioned  way  finds  a  ready 
market  not  only  at  home  but  also  in  foreign  ports  on  the  Baltic.  The 
price  of  herring  varies  very  much  in  different  years,  and  is  dependent 
partly  on  the  result  of  the  fisheries  in  each  year,  but  also  on  the  price 
of  I^orwegian  and  other  foreign  herring.  In  some  years  when  the  her- 
ring-fisheries have  been  successful,  both  in  Norway  and  Sweden,  the 
Swedish  fishermen  can  scarcely  obtain  a  price  which  fcdly  pays  them  for 
their  trouble.  It  may,  therefore,  be  advantageous  to  seek  foreign  mar- 
kets, and  prepare  the  fish  for  these.  Salt  herrings  may,  at  certain  times, 
find  a  ready  market  in  the  ports  of  Korthern  Germany,  Stettin,  Stral- 
sand,  and  other  places.  The  best  time  for  this  trade  is  from  mid-summer 
tin  the  beginning  of  September.  Herrings  which  are  intended  for  the 
German  market  ought  to  be  prepared  in  the  above-mentioned  manner, 
but  should  be  very  careftQly  packed  in  strong  tubs,  not  holding  as  much 
as  the  Swedish  barrel  (about  220  pints),  but  in  tubs  of  the  same  size  as 
those  used  in  Bomholm  and  on  the  German  coast,  which  only  hold  about 
193  pints  each.  Such  tubs,  if  they  are  well  packed  and  the  fish  are  in 
good  condition,  fetch  from  $3.50  to  $5.50  each  in  the  Stettin  market,  a 
price  which  many  a  year  may  prove  very  acceptable  to  the  fishermen  of 
Southern  Sweden,  especially  if  one  takes  into  consideration  the  feet  that 
these  tubs  are  much  smaller  than  the  Swedish  and  therefore  contain 
fewer  fish. 

2.  MetAod  of  prq^ring  the  so-called  ^'delicacy-herring^  for  home  consump- 
tion. 

It  is  well  known  that  every  year  considerable  quantities  of  Dutch 
herrings  and  Norwegian  fat  herrings  are  imported  into  Sweden,  partly 
in  large  tubs,  but  mostly  in  small  barrels  or  kegs,  and  that  these  fish 
are  mostly  consumed  by  the  better  classes.  Experiments  have  shown 
that  the  large  and  fat  Baltic  herring,  which  is  caught  in  several  places, 
can  easily  be  prepared  in  the  same  manner,  and  make  a  better  and  par- 
ttcalarly  fine  domestic  article,  which  comes  very  near  to  the  foreign  "del- 
icacy-herring,^ and  therefore  finds  a  very  ready  market  at  good  prices 
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an  over  Sweden ;  all  tbe  more  as  the  Swedish  *^  delicaey-herring^  can  be 
ftimished  for  a  mnch  lower  price  than  the  foreign. 

The  very  name  **  delicacy-herring"  shows  that  it  is  not  intended  for 
every-day  use.  It  is  therefore  generally  kept  in  smaller  kegs  than  the 
common  herring.  It  is  evident  that  the  "delicacy-herring'^  should  not 
be  salted  as  much  as  the  common  herring,  as  it  thereby  loses  its  delicious 
flavor.  As  it  therefore  must  be  salted  with  finer  and  looser  salt,  it  fol- 
lows that  it  cannot  be  kept  as  long  as  the  common  salt  herring.  In 
preparing  *^  delicacy-herring,"  finer  and  looser  kinds  of  salt  should  be 
employed,  e.  g.,  Liverpool  salt,  LUneburg  salt,  Cagliari  salt,  &c.  The 
Ltlneberg  salt  is  said  to  be  the  best  for  this  purpose. 

Norwegian  method  of  preparing  delicacy -herring, — As  soon  as  the  her- 
rings are  caught  they  are  put  in  pure  brine,  whilst  the  cleaning  process 
is  going  on.  Some  only  take  out  the  stomach,  but  it  will  be  best,  as  is 
done  in  preparing  the  common  herring,  to  take  out  both  the  stomach 
and  the  entrails.  As  soon  as  the  herrings  have  been  cleaned  they  are 
immediately  laid  in  small  tubs  or  kegs,  in  regular  layers  with  the  back 
downward ;  salt  is  placed  between  every  layer  at  the  rate  of  6  kappar 
to  the  barrel,  and  salt  is  also  placed  on  the  top.  As  the  herrings  daring 
the  first  days  settle  in  the  tub,  new  layers  are  added.  After  about  six 
days  an  opening  is  made  with  a  stick  between  the  herrings  and  the  side 
of  the  tub,  which  is  filled  up  with  salt,  whereupon  the  tub  is  closed. 
Before  being  shipped  every  tub  is  examined  and  if  necessary  filled  up, 
as  was  done  with  the  common  herring.  If  sufficient  brine  should  not 
form  in  the  tub,  a  little  hole  is  made  in  its  side  with  a  gimlet,  and  pure 
brine  is  poured  in,  whereupon  the  hole  is  closed.  It  is  very  advisable 
to  turn  and  roll  the  full  kegs  as  often  as  possible.  Herring  prepared  in 
this  manner  has  kept  entirely  good  and  fresh  for  six  months. 

Dutch  method  of  preparing  Baltic  herring, — ^Fresh  and  fat  Baltic  herrings 
are,  as  soon  as  they  come  out  of  the  water,  placed  in  small  kegs,  and  are 
for  at  least  an  hour  stirred  with  fine  LUneburg  salt.  Then  the  fish  may 
be  cleaned  in  the  usual  manner,  or  also,  without  being  cleaned,  be  placed 
in  kegs  with  fine  Lilneburg  salt  between  every  layer.  After  the  kegs 
have  been  filled  they  are  closed  and  examined  and  filled  again  in  the 
manner  described  above.  The  herring  which  has  not  been  cleaned  does 
not  keep  quite  as  long  as  that  which  has  been  cleaned.  Fish  prepared 
in  this  manner  at  Herba,  in  Gottland,  has  kept  fresh  and  good  for  more 
than  a  year. 

Swedish  herrings,  prepared  in  the  Norwegian  or  Dutdi  manner,  have 
fetched  a  good  price  both  in  Stockholm  and  other  cities  of  Sweden. 

3.  Method  of  preparing  spiced  herring. 

So-called  spiced  herring  is  an  article  of  trade  which,  like  anchovies, 
is  kept  in  glass  jars  or  very  small  kegs.  It  may  be  prepared  firom  any 
kind  of  herring,  and  is  esteemed  as  highly  with  us  as  in  some  cities  of 
Korthem  Germany.    But  its  preparation  can  so  far  not  be  said  to  form 
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a  special  trade,  but  must  rather  be  considered  as  experiments  made  by 
housewives  in  order  to  give  some  little  variety  to  their  meals,  but  espe- 
daDy  to  the  lanch-table.  But  as  these  herrings  might  be  in  demand  in 
some  places,  and  might  possibly  fetch  a  good  price  in  the  foreign  market, 

1  shall  here  give  the  receipt  for  preparing  them. 

Freshly  caught  herrings  are  immediately  laid  in  vinegar,  adding  one- 
foorth  part  water  and  some  salt.  After  twenty-four  hours  the  herrings 
are  taken  out  and  the  vinegar  is  allowed  to  flow  off.  The  fish  are  then 
placed  in  a  tub  or  keg,  with  the  following  spices  in  the  following  quan- 
tities to  every  hval  of  herrings :  1  pound  dry  fine  salt,  1  pound  powdered 
sugar,  1  ounce  pepper,  1  ounce  laurel  leaves,  1  ounce  saltpetre,  j  ounce 
sandal,  i  ounce  ginger,  J  ounce  Spanish  hops,  J  ounce  cloves.  Others 
use  the  following  spices:  1  pound  salt,  i  pound  sugar,  2  ounces  pepper, 

2  ounces  allspice,  1  ounce  cloves,  1  ounce  Spanish  hops.  The  herring 
should  remain  in  this  mixture  for  two  months  before  being  used.  Some 
lay  the  herrings  immediately  in  vinegar  which  has  not  been  weakened 
with  water  or  salt,  and  after  twelve  hours  they  are  taken  out  and  treated 
in  the  above-mentioned  manner.  .  If  the  spiced  herring  should  after  a 
while  be  without  brine,  good  brine  of  Liinebnrg  salt  should  be  poured 
in,  and  then  they  will  keep  for  years. 

6.   THE  COD-FISHERY. 

Of  the  many  fish  belonging  to  the  cod  family,  e.  ^.,  the  codfish  proper 
(6adu8  marrhua)^  the  pollock  {Oadus  n>e?w),  the  haddock  (Oadus  aegle- 
finm),  the  ling  {Molva  vulgaris)^  the  hvitling  {Oadus  merlangus)^  &c., 
which  live  in  salt  water,  and  which,  in  the  Kattegat  and  the  North  Sea, 
form  the  object  of  those  extensive  fisheries  by  which  many  inhabitants 
of  the  Norwegian  and  Bohuslan  coasts  make  their  li\ing,  there  is  found  in 
the  Baltic  only  the  common  codfish  {Qadm  morrhna,  L.),  at  least  in  such 
quantities  as  to  repay  the  trouble  of  catching  it.  In  the  Sound  and  the 
portions  of  the  Baltic  acyoining  it  haddock  (Oadus  aeglefinus)^  glysko\jan 
(Oadus  minutus\  hvitling  (Oadu^  merlangus)^  XK>llock  (Oadus  virens)^  and 
blanksej  (Oadus  poUachius)^  are  frequently  caught,  but  nowhere  in  the 
Baltic  proper  are  they  foimd  in  such  numbers  as  to  form  the  object  of 
special  fisheries.  From  these  its  relatives,  the  codfish  proper  is  distin- 
guished by  its  upper  jaw  projecting  over  the  lower  jaw,  by  having  a 
heard  on  the  lower  jaw,  by  having  its  side  bent  near  the  center  of  the 
middle  dorsal  fin,  and  by  having  such  small  eyes  that  their  diameter  is 
much  less  than  the  distance  from  the  comer  of  the  eye  to  the  tip  end  of 
the  nose.  The  haddock,  the  glyskoyan,  and  the  hvitling  have,  it  is  true, 
a  projecting  upper  jaw  also,  but  can  easily  be  recognized:  the  haddock 
by  having  almost  straight  sides  and  a  black  spot  on  each  side  about 
und^r  the  middle  of  the  first  dorsal  fin,  the  glyskoljan  (Oadu^  minutus) 
by  the  dreumstance  that  the  diameter  of  its  eyes  is  larger  than  the  dis- 
tance from  the  comer  of  the  eye  to  the  tip  end  of  the  nose,  and  the 
hvitling  (Oadus  merlangus)  by  its  not  having  the  beard  which  is  found 
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on  the  lower  jaw  of  the  codfish,  the  haddock,  and  the  glysko^jan. 
The  pollock  and  the  blanksej  ( Oadus  pollmhim)  both  have  the  lower  jaw 
projecting  farther  than  the  upper  jaw,  and  are  thereby  distinguished 
from  the  above-mentioned  fish  found  in  the  Sound  and  the  Baltic,  which 
likewise  belong  to  the  cod  family.  The  pollock  is  again  distinguished 
from  the  blanksej  {Qadus  pollachius):  the  former  has  a  cloven  caudal 
fln,  its  sides  are  almost  straight,  and  its  color  gradually  changes  from  a 
daj:k  sea-green  on  the  back  to  silver-gray  on  the  belly  and  sides;  the 
latter  has  a  caudal  fin,  which  is  but  little  indented,  its  sides  are  sharply 
bent,  and  the  brownish-black  color  of  the  back  is  clearly  defined  from 
the  silver-gray  of  the  sides. 

The  codfish  proper  never  reaches  the  same  size  in  the  Baltic  as  on  our 
western  coast  or  the  coast  of  Norway.  Whilst  in  the  North  Sea  and 
the  Western  Ocean  it  grows  very  large,  and  often  reaches  a  weight  of  40 
pounds,  the  Baltic  cod  seldom  weighs  more  than  15  pounds.  Like  the 
herring,  it  gets  smaller  and  smaller  the  farther  noilh  in  the  Baltic  it  is 
found.  The  average  weight  of  the  codfish  found  in  the  Southern  Baltic 
and  the  Sound  varies  from  3  to  6  pounds,  whilst  near  Gottland  it  is  only 
2  to  3  pounds,  and  on  the  coast  near  Stockholm  only  1  to  2  pounds. 

The  color  of  the  codfish  varies  considerably,  owing  chiefly  to  the  dif- 
ference of  food  and  the  different  bottoms  on  which  it  lives.  Generally 
the  upper  parts  of  its  body  have  an  ashy-gray  or  olive  color,  thickly  dot- 
ted with  round  spots  of  a  yellow  or  brownish  hue,  decreasing  in  number 
towards  the  sides ;  the  lower  part  of  the  body  is  whitish,  without  any 
spots.  The  varieties  which  are  found  most  frequentiy  are  the  so-called 
"Berg "-cod,  in  Bohulsan,  which  has  a  reddish  color,  thickly  covered 
with  spots,  and  having  reddish  or  grayish-brown  fins  and  back;  the 
"Pall "-cod, near  GU)ttland  and  the  "Berg "cod  of  the  Southern  Baltic, 
whose  whole  body  is  of  a  dark  color  with  but  few  spots.  The  full-grown 
codfish  prefers  deep  water,  either  on  the  outer  coast  or  in  large  bays 
and  inlets,  and  only  during  the  spawning-season  it  temporarily  goes  into 
shallow  water.  It  spawns  at  different  times  on  the  different  coasts :  in 
the  Sound  in  March,  on  the  coasts  of  Sk&ne  and  Bleking  from  the  mid- 
dle of  March  till  the  end  of  April,  near  GU)ttland  and  on  the  coast  of 
Stockholm  during  April  and  May.  When  the  spawning-season  ap- 
proaches, the  codfish  ascends  from  the  deep  to  shallow  waters,  either  on 
the  outer  coast  or  in  bays  and  inlets.  There  is  this  peculiarity  about  the 
roe  of  the  codfish,  that  it  does  not  adhere  to  aquatic  plants  and  stones 
like  that  of  other  Baltic  fish,  but,  according  to  observations  made  by 
the  Norwegian  naturalist  G.  O.  Sars,  floats  about  freely  near  the  sur- 
face of  the  water.  Even  with  a  low  temperature  of  the  water  the  eggs 
are  hatched  after  18  days,  and  with  a  higher  temperature,  even  in  a 
shorter  time.  After  being  hatched,  the  young  fish  continue  to  float 
about  near  the  surface  of  the  water  at  least  as  long  as  they  still  have 
the  umbilical  bag  which  most  young  fish  carry  for  some  time  after  being 
hatched.    This  bag  serves  as  the  food  of  the  young  fish ;  and  as  soon 
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as  it  is  consumed  the  fish  requires  other  food,  and  seeks  places  where 
suitable  food  can  be  obtained,  and  where  it  can  find  protection  against 
the  attacks  of  the  numerous  flsh-of-prey  which  eagerly  devour  the 
young  fish.  Such  places  are  the  algae-covered  bottoms  near  the  shore, 
where  small  crustaceans,  scarcely  discernible  to  the  naked  eye,  are 
found  in  profusion  and  form  the  first  food  of  the  young  fish.  As  the 
young  codfish  grows,  becomes  stronger  and  larger,  and  is  able  to  defend 
itself  against  its  enemies,  viz,  fish-of-prey  of  every  kind,  not  the  least 
dangerous  among  them  being  the  old  codfish  themselves,  it  goes  into 
deeper  waters,  where  it  finds  larger  crustaceans,  worms,  and  snails,  which 
at  a  more  mature  age  form  its  favorite  food.  When  ftdly  grown  the 
codfish  is  a  voracious  fish-of-prey,  devouring  almost  everything  coming 
in  its  way,  young  fish  and  fish  of  every  kind.  It  therefore  prefers  the 
deep  waters,  where  it  feeds  on  the  large  schools  of  herrings,  and  often 
visits  the  banks  where  the  herring  spawns,  and  devours  its  spawn  and 
young.  Since  the  roe  of  the  codfish  does  not  adhere  to  plants  or  stones, 
but  tloats  about  fireely  near  the  surface  of  the  water,  it  depends  on  cur- 
rait,  weather,  and  wind  to  what  coast  it  will  float,  and  a  large  portion 
of  it  is  consequently  very  often  cast  ashore  and  lost.  And  as  it  is  well 
known  that  the  codfish,  like  other  fish,  when  fully  grown,  revisits  the 
coast  where  it  was  bom,  it  is  impossible  to  calculate  on  seeing  again,  as 
full-grown  fish,  the  young  codfish  which  were  bom  on  a  certain  coast. 
For  the  roe  laid  near  some  coast  may,  by  current  and  wind,  be  carried 
to  distant  parts,  and  the  home  of  the  young  fish  will  be  the  coast  to 
which  the  roe  has  been  carried  accidentally ;  and  this  coast  will  be  revis- 
ited by  Uiem  when  they  are  fully  grown,  when,  after  having  closed  their 
smuua}  regular  visits  to  the  deeper  waters,  the  time  comes  for  them  to 
seek  shallow  waters. 

I^ature  has  thus  arranged  it  so  that  even  with  the  greatest  care  and 
protection  it  is  impossible  to  calculate  with  absolute  certainty  on  a  suc- 
cessful cod  fishery  on  any  given  coast  Experience  has  shown  that  on 
certain  coasts  no  codfish  have  come  to  spawn  for  several  years,  although 
fishing  had  by  no  means  been  carried  on  in  a  destructive  manner,  and 
although  the  natural  conditions  continued  as  favorable  as  during  the 
time  when  the  codfish  annually  visited  those  coasts  in  large  numbers. 
It  is  supposed,  and  probably  correctly,  that  the  cause  why  enormous 
cod-fisheries  have  for  many  years  been  carried  on  uninterruptedly  in 
some  localities,  e,  g.,  the  Loffoden,  the  Norwegian  coast,  the  Shetland 
Islands,  Iceland,  &c.,  must  be  found  in  the  fact  that  these  coasts  or 
groups  of  islands  are  so  favorably  situated  near  or  in  deep  waters,  that 
even  when  current  and  wind  are  comparatively  si>eaking  less  favorable, 
a  sufficient  quantity  of  roe  and  young. fish  is  carried  into  the  bays 
and  sounds  to  insure  good  fisheries.  It  must  also  be  remembered  that 
the  cod-fisheries  carried  on  in  the  Loffoden  and  other  large  fishing 
places  on  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  although  carried  on  near  the  coast,  have 
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altogether  the  character  of  ocean  fisheries,  fishing  going  on  mostly  in 
the  open  sea  and  at  a  considerable  depth,  50  to  100  feet  and  more. 

It  is  evident  from  all  that  has  been  said  that  the  cod  is  a  kind  of  fish 
which  prefers  the  deep  waters  or  banks  in  the  open  sea,  and  that  one 
cannot  calculate  on  its  coming  to  a  certain  coast  every  year,  and  on 
catching  it  with  the  apparatus  usually  employed  in  coast-fishing.  It  has 
been  shown  by  actual  observations  that  the  Baltic  also  contains  a  con- 
siderable number  of  codfish  on  those  bottoms  and  banks  which  extend 
almost  along  our  entire  coast.  Fishermen  who  expect  annual  produc- 
tive codfisheries  must  therefore  possess  the  necessary  apparatus  for  deep- 
water  fishing.  We  shall  now  give  a  few  brief  directions  how  to  carry 
on  these  fisheries. 

As  the  banks  on  which  the  codfish  stay  the  greater  part  of  the  year 
are  situated  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  shore,  it  is  evident  that 
the  fisherman  should  have  a  good  vessel,  strong  and  large  enough  to 
reach  the  shore  when  a  storm  should  spring  up.  For  this  purpose  the 
boats  used  for  salmon-fishing  on  the  coast  of  Bleking,  known  by  the 
name  of  "  Blekings-ekor,"  are  weU  suited.  These  boats  are  large  enough 
to  offer  ample  protection  for  the  fish  which  have  been  caught,  so  the 
fisherman  runs  no  risk  of  having  his  fish  spoiled  before  he  comes  home. 

Cod-fishing  on  banks  may  be  carried  on  with  so-called  ^^ hand-lines"  or 
"  codfish-lines,^  with  **  angling-lines,"  and  with  nets.  As  the  "hand- 
line"  is  so  well  known,  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  describe  it. 

The  *'  angling-line"  (long  line  or  trawl-line),with  which  fishing  in  the  open 
sea  can  and  should  be  carried  on,  resembles  a  common  long  fishing-line, 
only  with  this  difference,  that  it  is  furnished  with  floats  which  keep  the  bait 
ttom  the  bottom,  as  otherwise  it  would  be  eaten  by  different  marine  ani- 
mals. The  line  should  be  made  of  such  strong  material  that  it  will  not 
tear  when  being  hauled  in ;  when  laid,  it  should  of  course  be  steadied  by 
weights  sufficiently  heavy  to  prevent  its  being  driven  away  in  stormy 
weather.  To  mark  the  place  where  the  line  is  laid,  a  buoy  is  used,  with 
a  flagstaff  and  flag  large  enough  to  be  easily  seen  when  the  fisherman 
comes  to  haul  in  his  line.  As  bait  may  be  used,  pieces  of  herring  or 
other  firesh  fish,  worms,  snails,  and  muscles.  The  line  may  be  laid  either 
in  the  morning  or  in  the  evening,  and  in  favorable  weather  the  fisher- 
man should  so  arrange  it  that  he  can  stay  at  the  fishing-place  until  it 
is  time  to  haul  in  the  line.  During  this  time  of  waiting,  the  crew  may 
employ  themselves  by  fishing  with  "  hand-lines." 

Ket-fishing  in  deep  water  or  in  the  open  sea  should'be  carried  on  with 
common  codfish-nets,  which,  however,  should  be  a  little  deeper  than 
those  used  in  coas^fishing.  Each  set  generally  has  24  nets.  When  the 
nets  are  to  be  set,  they  are  fiftstened  to  two  ropes  of  about  the  same 
length  as  the  deptdi  of  water  where  the  nets  are  to  be  set  To  the  ends 
of  these  ropes  an  anchor  is  attached;  to  this  is  fastened  another  rope 
reaching  to  the  sur&ce,  and  having  at  its  end  a  buoy  to  indicate  the 
place  where  the  fisherman  has  to  look  for  his  nets.    These,  which  have 
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been  laid  in  the  boats  in  good  order^  are  then  set  in  the  manner  shown 
in  Figore  1,  Plate  I.  When  setersd  fishermen  set  nets  close  to  each 
otber^  it  becomes  necessary  to  attach  an  anchor  also  to  the  end  of  the 
row  of  netSy  with  a  rope  reaching  np  to  the  snr£EU)e  and  having  a  bnoy 
attached  to  it,  to  show  in  what  direction  the  nets  have  been  set^  so  that 
otiier  fish^men  may  not  set  their  nets  across  the  former,  and  tiins  pro- 
duce oonfosion  and  make  the  hauling-in  difficult.  If  the  net  has  been 
set  so  far  &om  the  coast  that  the  fisherman  can  no  longer  see  it,  he  must 
either  cast  anchor  and  remain  in  the  fishing-place  till  the  net  is  taken 
np,  or  he  must  when  leaving  the  coast  mark  some  object  on  it,  and  then 
by  the  aid  of  his  compass  row  or  sail  for  some  time  in  a  certain  direction, 
so  that  he  can  easily  find  the  place  where  his  nets  are  set,  even  if  stormy 
weather  should  oblige  him  to  seek  the  coast  before  his  nets  are  taken 
np.  In  cod-fishing  one  should  have  two  sets  of  nets,  so  the  one  may 
dry  whilst  the  oth^  is  in  the  water. 

Methods  of  preparing  the  codfish. — To  prepare  a  good  article  of  codfish, 
it  should  never  lie  in  the  boat  without  being  cleaned  for  any  length  of 
time,  as  it  may  easily  spoil.  A  carefcd  fisherman  carrying  on  cod-fishing 
on  a  large  scale  should  therefore  always  have  in  his  boat  small  boxes  or 
kegs  in  which  the  fish  may  be  laid  in  salt.  The  crew  should  also  be 
large  enough,  that  two  or  more  persons  may  immediately  commence  to 
Idll  the  fish,  so  the  blood  may  fiow  off,  and,  if  possible,  clean  and  salt 
them.  It  is  likewise  important  that  the  fish  should  not  be  bruised  or 
trodden  on,  as  thereby  their  fiesh  becomes  loose,  full  of  holes,  and  its 
appearance  is  not  very  inviting.  The  Baltic  codfish  may  be  prepared 
either  as  so-called  "brine-cod''  (Kabeljo)  or  so-called  "dry-cod''  (Klipp- 
fish).  The  Baltic  codfish  may  of  course  also  be  prepared  as  "common 
dried  cod"  or  so-called  lutfi^kj  although  by  its  small  size  it  is  not  very 
well  suited  for  this  method  of  preparing  it.  Whether  the  fish  is  to  be 
prepared  as  "brine-cod"  or  "dry-cod,"  it  must  first  be  cleaned  thor- 
oughly, so  that  no  blood  is  found  near  the  backbone ;  the  entire  skin  is 
carefnUy  removed  from  the  whole  lower  part  of  the  fish.  In  large  cod- 
fish the  backbone  is  taken  out,  whilst  in  smaller  ones  it  is  allowed  to 
remain ;  the  head  is  cut  off,  and  the  fish  is  then  ripped  open,  so  that  it 
I>resents  the  appearance  shown  in  Figures  1  and  2,  Plate  II.  After  the 
fish  has  been  ripped  open,  cleaned  and  washed,  the  water  is  allowed  to 
flow  off,  whereupon  it  is  laid  in  layers  in  barrels  and  salted,  the  outer 
side  downward,  and  with  sufficient  salt  between  each  layer  to  keep  the 
fish  from  spoiling.  After  the  fish  has  remained  in  brine  for  about  eight 
days,  and  its  flesh  has  become  firm,  it  should  be  taken  out.  If  it  is  to 
be  used  for  "brine-cod,"  it  is  again  placed  in  barrels  with  enough  fine 
white  salt  between  the  layers  to  keep  the  fish  from  spoiling ;  whilst  if  it 
is  to  be  used  for  "dry-cod"  {KUppfis1c)j  it  is  treated  in  the  following 
manner:  The  fish  are  taken  from  the  brine,  and  laid  in  rows  on  slanting 
boards,  so  the  brine  may  fiow  off.  Whilst  being  taken  up  they  are 
washed  in  the  brine  and  brushed  carefully,  so  as  to  remove  all  impuri- 
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ties.  After  tiiie  fish  have  laid  on  theaaboaicU  for  a  night,  they  are  i^oead 
out  tO'diy  either  on  fiat  rocks  or  on  a  sort  of  lattice-work  placed  in  a 
drying  booth.  It  is  best  to  lay  thefi&h  on  a  lattioe-work  to  dry,  as  the 
rocks  often  get  very  hot  and  therefore  caose  the  fish  to  shriveL  When 
the  fish  are  laid  out  to  dry,  the  air  should  not  be  damp,  nor  should  the 
fish  be  exposed  too  long  to  a  hot  sun.  In  the  evening,  as  soon  as  the 
air  gets  damp,  the  fish  should  be  piled  up  in  heaps  and  be  again  spread 
out  in  the  morning.  This  is  continued  till  the  fish  gets  half  dry,  when 
the  pressing  commences,  which  is  done  in  the  following  manner:  The 
fish  are  piled  in  large  heaps,  covered  with  boards,  and  on  these  stones 
of  a  suitaUe  weight  are  placed  (Figure  4,  Plate  HI).  Whilst  being 
pressed  the  fish  should  again  be  spread  out  for  drying,  if  the  weather  is 
favorable,  but  should  likewise,  when  night  comes  or  when  damp  weather 
sets  in,  be  piled  up  and  pressed,  and  the  sides  of  the  pUe  covered  with 
matting  or  tarpaulin  so  as  to  keep  the  moisture  out.  This  is  continued 
till  the  fish  gets  so  dry  that  when  pressed  with  the  thumb  no  impression 
is  made,  showing  that  the  flesh  has  become  quite  hard.  The  fish  are 
then  packed  in  wooden  boxes  and  are  ready  for  the  market.  Fish  pre- 
pared in  this  manner  find  a  ready  sale  not  only  at  home  but  also  abroad^ 
in  England  and  Germany,  where  ^^  dry-cod"  fetches  a  higher  price  than 
"torine-cod." 

C.  SALMON-FISHINO  WITH  LINES. 

The  salmon  is  a  kind  of  fish  which  lives  half  the  time  in  fresh  water 
and  half  the  time  in  salt  water.  Its  nature  compels  it  during  summer 
to  seek  swiftly -flowing  streams,  where  during  autumn  it  deposits  its  roe 
among  pebbles  and  rocks.  Observations  have  shown  that  its  roe  loses 
its  vital  power  as  soon  as  it  comes  into  contact  with  salt  water.  The 
young  salmon  hatched  in  the  streams  stay  there  about  two  or  three  years, 
and  generally  during  the  rising  of  the  streams  in  spring  return  to  the 
sea  or  to  large  lakes,  where  the  easier  access  to  food  makes  them  grow 
rapidly.  The  young  salmon,  when  they  have  reached  the  sea,  as  well  as 
the  fullgrown  salmon,  live  on  small  flsh,  e.  ^., herring,  launce,  smelt, 
&c.  When  the  salmon  has  become  capable  of  propagating,  after  a  stay 
of  one  or  two  years  in  the  sea  or  some  lake,  it  returns  to  the  stream  where 
it  was  bom,  deposits  its  roe,  and  goes  back  to  the  sea ;  and  thus  its  life 
continues  to  be  a  regular  change  of  its  place  of  sojourn  until  it  is  either 
caught  or  meef^  with  its  death  in  some  other  way.  Fishermen  living 
near  the  coast  can,  therefore,  not  expect  good  salmon-fisheries  unless 
the  salmon  are  protected  in  the  streams  during  the  spawning-season; 
nor  can  the  fishermen  living  along  the  streatns  hope  to  see  the  salmon 
again  unless  the  coast-fishermen  carry  on  fishing  in  such  a  manner  as 
not  to  prevent  the  salmon  from  going  up  the  streams.  Both  classes  of 
fishermen  have,  therefore,  an  equal  interest  in  having  the  salmon-fish- 
eries regulated  in  such  a  manner  as  to  suit  the  nature  and  mode  of  life 
of  the  salmon ;  for  if  this  is  not  done,  both  the  coast  waters  and  fhe 
streams  wiU  soon  lose  their  wealth  of  salmon.  GHie  laws  for  protecting 
the  salmon-fisheries  therefore  prescribe  that  no  salmon  are  to  be  caught 
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in  the  streams  daring  their  spawning-season  in  antomn^  and  that  no  nets 
shall  be  set  at  or  near  the  month  of  streams  in  snch  a  manner  as  to  hinder 
the  sahnon  from  reaching  their  spawning-places  in  large  numbers.  Ex- 
perience has  shown  that  wherever  these  regulations  have  been  carefhlly 
observed,  the  salmon-fisheries  have  very  soon  improved  considerably. 
Every  fisherman,  therefore,  who  has  the  true  interest  of  the  salmon-fish- 
eries at  heart,  should,  above  everything  else,  see  to  it  that  the  fishery- 
laws  are  careftdly  observed  in  his  neighborhood. 

SiJmon-fishing  in  the  Baltic  is  chiefly  carried  on  with  nets.  As  this 
method  of  catching  salmon  is  well  known,  it  needs  no  ftirther  description. 
'  But  salmon  may  sAso  be  caught  with  lines  in  the  open  sea  near  the  outer 
coast.  This  is  done  on  the  southern  coast  of  Sweden,  and  we  shall  there- 
fore briefly  describe  this  method  of  fishing. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  salmon  stays  in  the  sea  during  the  latter  part 
of  autumn,  winter,  and  spring.  Whilst  the  young  salmon  which  spend 
their  first  year  in  the  sea  prefer  to  stay  near  the  mouths  of  rivers,  or,  at 
any  rate,  not  far  from  the  coast,  the  older  ones  generally  spend  the  cold 
8eas<m  of  the  year  in  deep  water,  following  the  schools  of  herrings  which 
aie  found  there.  The  fishermen  on  the  coasts  of  Sk&ne  and  Bleking 
make  use  of  this  circumstance,  and  during  winter  and  spring,  whenever 
the  sea  is  free  from  ice,  and  stormy  weather  does  not  interfere  with  fish- 
ing, catch  many  salmon,  which  at  this  time  are  sojourning  in  deep  water. 

As  was  mentioned  above,  hooks  and  lines  are  used  in  this  fishery. 
The  hooks  are  laid  in  the  open  sea,  and  the  lines  are  kept  in  position  by 
anchors  or  heavy  weights  in  the  same  way  as  is  done  in  the  cod-fishery 
in  the  open  sea.  The  line  is  not^  as  is  generally  done  in  other  fisheries, 
sunk  to  the  bottom,  but  is  kept  floating  near  the  surface  by  means  of 
large  cork-floats  (Figure  5,  Plate  I).  The  line  must  of  course  be  strong 
and  the  weight  heavy,  so  the  fish,  which  are  generally  large  and  powerful, 
may  not  carry  everything  away  with  them.  As  a  very  long  line  woula 
doubtless  get  entangled  during  the  winter-storms,  only  short  lines  are 
used,  measuring  about  20  fathoms  in  length,  with  no  more  than  three  to 
four  hooks  on  each  line.  To  make  up  for  this  deficiency  a  large  number 
of  lines  is  set,  each  with  its  separate  weight.  Cheap  and  very  suitable 
weights  may  easily  be  obtained  by  inclosing  large  pieces  of  rock  in  a  tri- 
ttignlar  lattice- work  of  wood,  with  sharp  sticks  of  wood  projecting  on  all 

sides. 

For  bait,  herrings  are  generally  used,  which  are  attached  to  the  hooks 
in  the  manner  shown  in  Figure  5,  Plate  I.  The  hook  should  be  of  strong 
galvanized-steel  wire,  of  the  size  and  shape  shown  in  Figure  6,  Plate  HI. 

Fishermen  who  use  hooks  and  lines  for  salmon-fishing  should  of  course 
be  provided  with  a  sufficient  number  of  lines,  so  they  may  set  new  lines 
when  going  out  to  sea  for  the  purpose  of  examining  those  which  have 
been  set  for  some  time.  As  soon  as  the  warm  weather  sets  in,  salmon- 
fishing  with  hooks  and  lines  ceases,  partiy  because  the  salmon  then  go 
up  the  rivers,  and  partly  because  the  warm  temperature  of  the  water 
makes  the  bait  spoil  too  quickly,  so  that  it  becomes  entirely  useless. 
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FUI -THE  SALT-WATER  FISHERIES  OF  BOHUSLAN  AND  THE 
SCIENTIFIC  INVESTIGATIONS  OF  THE  SALT-WATER  FISH- 
ERIES. 


Bt  Axbl  Vileolm  Ljukoman.* 


L 

THE  NECESSAEY  BASIS  FOR  CAERYING  ON  THE  BOHUS- 
LlN  SALTWATER  FISHERIES  AOT)  THE  SOIENTIPIO  AOT) 
PRACTICAL    INVESTIGATIONS   AND    EXPERIMENTS   RE- 

.    QUIRED  FOR  OBTAINING  THIS  BASIS. 

§  1.  Every  state  ought  to  consider  it  as  its  duty  to  make  scientific 
investigations^  at  any  rate  within  its  own  limits. 

In  order  that  a  comparatively  poor,  extensive,  and  thinly  populated 
country  may  do  its  duty  in  this  respect,  it  is  doubtless  necessary  that 
the  work  be  done  systematically,  according  to  a  well-matured  plan,  if  the 
object  in  view  is  to  be  attained,  i.  e.y  a  thoroughly  scientific  knowledge 
of  one's  own  country.  Societies  or  individuals  may,  in  this  respect,  do 
as  they  deem  best— their  work  and  their  sacrifices  will  in  any  case  do 
some  good — but  the  state  must  act  a^icording  to  a  distifict  plan^  so  that  from 
want  of  means  one  portion  of  the  investigation  may  not  suffer ^  which j  by 
a  wiser  and  more  systematic  use  of  all  the  means  at  the  command  of  the 
statCj  might  have  led  to  good  results  without  therdyy  injuring  any  other  part 
of  the  investigation. 

It  is  always  cheapest  to  do  everything  systematically,  and  is  the  surest 
way  to  reach  one's  object,  and  it  is  almost  indispensable  at  a  time  when 
60  considerable  a  portion  of  the  public  revenues  must  be  devoted  to  the 
defense  of  the  state  against  foreign  enemies. 

Wealthy  states  (especially  those  which  possess  colonies)  can  and  ought 
to  extend  their  scientific  investigations  also  to  uninhabited  and  uncivil- 
ized portions  of  the  world.  In  this  way  we  shall,  in  course  of  time,  attain 
to  such  a  complete  scientific  knowledge  (physico-geographical,  geologi- 
cal, mineralogical,  botanical,  zoological,  ethnographical,  linguistica],  and 
ardiseological)  of  our  world  as  our  rapidly  progressing  time  demands. 

§  2.  The  great  services  which  science  has  rendered  to  agriculture,  min- 
ing, and  industry,  as  well  as  to  nearly  aU  our  trades,  and  the  losses  which 
a  lack  of  theoretical  knowledge  has  frequently  occasioned,  show  the  ab- 
solute necessity  of  foDowing  the  only  certain  guidance  of  science.  In 
all  branches  of  human  activity  a  desire  is  manifested  at  the  present 

*  Bohtuldus  Havfiiken  och  de  vetenskapliga  HavJUke  undersifkningama,    Af  Axel  Vilhtlm 

lAimgman.    GoUenherg,  1878.    Translated  by  Herman  Jacobson. 
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time  to  utilize  all  the  results  of  science,  to  abandou  old  prejudices  and 
all  endeayors  which  are  only  based  on  accidents. 

The  great  importance  of  the  fisheries  has  shown  the  urgent  necessity 
of  scientific  investigations,  so  that  tiiey  may  be  earned  on  in  the  proper 
manner  and  protected  from  ii^juries  caused  by  ignorance  and  greed,  a 
necessity  which  the  government  has  i^^cognized  by  making  appropria- 
tions and  by  instituting  a  course  of  investigations.' 

§  3.  A  suitable  fishery  legislation  and  administration  of  the  fisheries 
can  likewise  only  be  based  on  a  careftd  scientific  and  practical  investi- 
gation. It  must  be  remembered  that  both  with  regard  to  the  fisheries 
and  other  industries  it  is  of  importance  that  the  state  does  not  meddle 
more  than  is  necessary,  for  by  making  too  many  rules  more  harm  th^i 
good  is  often  done,  as,  contrary  to  all  calculations,  such  rules  may  fre- 
quentiy  hinder  the  free  development  of  any  trade.  To  find  the  medium 
in  this  respect  presupposes  a  thorough  knowledge,  both  theoretical  and 
practical,  of  the  whole  trade,  and  a  well-matured  plan  based  on  this 
knowledge,  which,  without  too  great  difficulties,  may  be  earned  out  in 
such  a  manner  that  the  results  can  be  calculated  beforehand  with  some 
degree  of  certainty.  Witiiout  sufficient  knowledge  of  a  trade  or  indus- 
try it  is  not  possible  to  gain  any  firm  basis  for  legislation  or  calculate 
any  of  the  possible  results. 

§  4.  Scientific  investigations  are,  as  will  be  shown  below,  necessary, 
not  only  for  gaining  a  theoretical  basis  for  legislation  and  for  successful 
administration,  but  also  for  the  furthering  of  the  fisheries  themselves,  as 
even  with  regard  to  these  they  may  bring  to  light  facts  which  may  prove 
extremely  useful^.  A  common  objection  to  this  view  is  this :  that  a 
trade  does  not  n<eed  the  aid  of  science,  but  that  it  is  best  to  let  it  de- 
velop freely.  It  is  well  known  that  science  has  proved  useful  to  the  flrfi- 
eries  as  well  as  to  agriculture  and  other  trades,  chiefly  by  showing  the 
way  in  the  making  of  experiments  and  thus  &cilitating  any  improve- 
m^its  or  new  inventions,  although  the  great  mass  of  people  who  grad- 
ually reap  the  advantages  of  such  inventions  hardly  ever  think  about 
the  scientific  work  which  necessarily  had  to  precede  them. 

Although  it  is  best  to  keep  the  fisheries  free  from  too  much  legislation 
and  meddlesome  interference  of  the  government,  a  complete  knowledge 
of  the  entire  natural  history  of  fish  is  both  us^l  and  necessary,  as  well 
as  of  the  prc^>er  method  of  preparing  fi^  for  the  trade;  mid  in  all  these 
respects  science  may  extend  considerable  aid. 

§  5.  This  whole  field  should  be  investigated  scientifically  even  if  no 

^This  paragraph,  like  some  of  the  following,  is  taken  from  fonner  articles  of  the 
aathoT,  viz:  *^Beport  on  an  expedition  for  examining  the  salt-water  fisheries  in  the 
Skagerak  and  Kattegat,  made  daring  the  summer  of  1871,  on  board  the  royal  gun-boat 
Gunhild,"  Upsala,  1873,  (partly  given  in  **Nordi8k  Ttdsukriftfwr  iR«Jfcm,"  XL  Copenhagen, 
1874,  p.  1-14),  and  ^^Prelimindr  BerdtteJsef"  Ac. — Preliminary  report  on  the  herring  and 
herring-fisheries  on  the  western  and  southern  coast  of  Sweden.    XJpsala,  1875. 

*J.  MacCulloch  '*0n  the  herring'*  (Quarterly  Journal  of  Science,  Literature,  and 
Arts.    XVI.    London,  1824),  pp.  210-211,216,222. 
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aateiiai  advantage  ahoold  retmlt  from  such  investigations  in  the  imme- 
diate fiitore.  The  history  of  natural  sdeneea  and  trades  fdmiahes  nn- 
merouB  examples  how  a  science  may  be  stadied  and  worked  op  for  many 
years,  in  some  cases  even  tor  a  century,  without  yielding  any  practical 
result,  until  all  of  a  sudden  some  gjtBoA  invention  surprised  the  public 
Ho  w  long,  f(»r  instance,  was  electricity  oonndered  by  the  great  mass  of  the 
people  as  auseless  matter,  good  enough  perhaps  for  the  leamed  to  know 
6(»aething  about,butofiM>  practical  value,  until  its  practical  {^[^licatiim 
produced  asudden  and  radical  change  in  public  opinion.  Science  ought 
to  be  cultivated  consdentioualy  and  {persevering  ic^  its  own  sake,  and 
Boooer  or  later  its  results  will  prove  useful  in  practical  lilb. 

$  6.  As  tiie  scientiflc  and  pcacticsd  investigations  which  cmne  iirto 
^lestion  here  are  to  give  us  that  knowledge  which  is  inid]q;>ensable  for 
obtatning  the  necessary  basis  for  carrying  on  and  administering  the  fish- 
eries in  ihe  best  possiUe  manner,  as  well  as  for  usefhl  legislation  on  the 
subject,  in  &et  for  a  final  sobsUion  of  the  whole  fisfaery-question,  it  will 
be  evidiMQLt  tiiat  these  investigations  must  extend  to  everything  ooiM»ni- 
ing  the  flaheries.  These  investigations  nmst,  therefore,  not  be  confined 
to  technical^  law,  and  administcative  qnestioms,  but  must  extend  toques^ 
tioQs  of  ec<momy  and  natural  science.  All  the  difEorent  points  firom 
which  the  fisheries  may  be  viewed  must  be  considered  if  any  good  result 
is  to  be  obtained.  For  the  (Moission  of  one  of  tiiese  may  essentially 
change  the  results.  A  most  thorough  and  complete  treatment  of  the 
wiuOe  salgeet  is  abs<dutely  necessary. 

§  7.  It  is  well  known  that  the  so-called  inductive  meAod  is  tiie  only 
one  both  in  natural  history  and  in  a  trade  which  will  lead  to  a  reliable 
general  knowledge.  From  msmy  agreeing  foots  a  deduction  is  made 
Tegarding  a  general  law,  whidi  will  g^n  in  probability  in  i»x>portion  as 
the  induction  is  complete  in  all  its  parts.  This  diows  the  necessity  of 
making  as  many  observations  as  posfflble  at  dMerent  times  and  places, 
and  of  comparing  these  with  older  observations  handed  down  to  us  by 
reliable  writers.  The  necessity  of  making  numerous  observations  dttring 
a  long  period  of  time  increases,  as  there  are  very  frequent  exceptions 
from  general  rules  which  cannot  always  be  coneodered  as  abnormal,  and 
as  a  lack  of  agreeing  facts  with  regard  to  even  one  or  two  points  may 
make  it  very  difficult  to  reach  any  certain  conclusion.  It  is,  of  course, 
not  possible  to  obtaiu  in  this  way  that  degree  of  completeness  which 
would  lead  to  absolute  certainty. 

With  regard  to  our  present  subject — the  fisheries-— one  must  be  carefdl 
to  avoid  tiie  very  common  mistake  of  making  hasty  observations  or  facts 
which  have  not  been  fully  established^  tiie  bads  of  more  or  less  preten- 

'  Under  tins  head  oomes  the  use  of  entirely  accidental  methods  of  explanation, 
which  is  bat  too  fireqnent.  From  an  accident  anything  may  easily  be  explained,  bot 
^Kn  soch  an  explanation  may  be  utterly  worthless.  Anything  that  is  accidental  has 
in  itself  something  inexplicable,  and  stands  without  its  proper  causal  connection,  and 
it  is  much  more  difficult  to  assign  its  cause  than  to  understand  that  fact  which  it  is 
intended  to  explain. 
10  F 
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tioas  and  imposing  scientific  systems.  It  must  be  remembered  that  in 
science^  as  litUe  as  anywhere  else,  is  there  a  royal  road  to  reach  one^s 
object^  and  it  is  often  nothing  but  vanity  which  has  led  persons  to  build 
such  air-castles  and  call  them  scientific  achieTcments. 

§  8.  The  difficulty  of  finding  the  causal  connection  is  also  much  greater 
in  that  portion  of  natural  history  which  is  most  important  for  our  par* 
pose,  that  is,  the  so-called  physiology  of  relations,  than  in  anatomy 
or  the  history  of  natural  development.  The  anatomist,  after  having 
dissected  a  few  specimens  and  found  them  to  agree,  may  generally  be 
certain  that  he  has  ascertained  their  normal  condition,  and  that  any  de- 
viations from  this  which  may  possibly  be  discovered  in  the  futuremnst 
be  considered  abnormal.  The  anatomist  can  and  must  often  be  satis- 
fied with  examining  only  a  few  specimens,  and  may  from  these  draw 
a  tolerably  certain  conclusion;  but  this  would  not  answer  in  the  physi- 
ology  of  relations  with  its  many  changes  and  irregularities.  Here  it  m 
necessary  to  employ  every  means  at  our  command  for  taking  the  greatest 
possible  number  of  observations,  and  then,  after  critically  examining 
their  reliability,  and  instituting  the  most  careful  comparisons  between 
them,  and  by  using  every  method  of  induction,  analogy,  and  hyi>othe&as 
for  reaching  a  conclusion,  to  obtain  the  most  probably  or  at  least  approx- 
imately correct  view.  Thus  the  demonstrative  certainty  gradually  de- 
creases in  the  physico-mathematical  sciences  in  proportion  as  we  depart 
from  the  abstract,  outward  forms  of  objects,  or  from  general  laws  or 
component  parts,  and  enter  the  domain  of  oi^anic  nature,  which  becomes 
more  difficult  for  the  naturalist  the  more  life  itself  comes  into  question. 

§  9.  Kegarding  the  general  view  of  nature  and  the  different  methods 
of  explaining  its  phenomena,  it  must  be  said  that  a  really  scientific  ex- 
planation, going  back  to  final  causes,  is  scarcely  possible,  as  soon  as  from 
general  views  we  enter  upon  details.  An  explanation  from  absolutely 
certain  causes,  carried  through  consistently,  must  always  move  in  a 
circle,  because  the  world  is  a  whole,  developing  systematically,  and  as 
the  various  phenomena  of  nature  mutually  depend  upon  each  other,  so 
that  one  phenomenon  may  depend  upon  another  which  follows  it,  whilst 
we  frx>m  our  youth  up  are  accustomed  to  draw  a  conclusion  by  advancing 
from  a  post  hoc  to  an  ergo  propter  hoc.  The  aim  of  natural  science  is, 
therefore,  to  be  as  free  as  possible  from  teleological  and  mechanical  prej- 
udices and  methods  of  explanation,  and  to  endeavor  to  show  the  actual 
connection  between  the  different  phenomena,  and  not  to  draw  philo- 
sophical a  priori  conclusions  as  to  their  absolute  necessity. 

On  the  material  which  has  been  acquired  in  this  manner  every  one 
must,  according  to  the  best  of  his  ability,  base  his  more  or  less  philo- 
sophical theories,  being  careful,  however,  to  keep  these  latter  strictly 
separate  from  the  facts. 

§  10.  The  sources  of  knowledge  to  which  we  are  directed  as  regards 
fish,  fishing- waters,  and  fisheries,  are:  literature,  the  exx)erience  of  fish- 
ermen and  superintendents  of  fisheries,  and  direct  observations  and 
experiments. 
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As  regards  literature  we  must  have  reference  not  only  to  that  more 
scientific  portion  of  it  contained  in  book  form^  but  also  to  that  more 
scattered  information  found  in  newspapers  and  periodicals^  or  in  the 
various  official  documents  in  city  or  state  archives.  In  order  to  make 
full  use  of  this  source  of  information  so  very  important  for  the  herring- 
fisheri^  it  is  of  course  necessary  to  consult  the  more  important  foreign 
worics  and  documents  (for  example,  the  Danish,  Dutch,  and  British). 
The  importance  of  studying  the  special  literature  of  a  subject  will  be  self- 
evident  if  we  remember  the  well-known  fact  that  in  those  fields  of  human 
knowledge  which  have  been  cultivated  most,  no  one,  whatever  his  natural 
talents  may  be,  can,  through  his  own  exclusive  endeavors,  obtain  that 
knowledge  which  is  stored  up  in  literature  for  the  benefit  of  posterity, 
much  less  carry  his  knowledge  very  far  beyond  this  limit.  A  thorough 
acquaintance  with  all  the  facts  which  others  have  brought  to  light  on  a 
certain  subject  must  form  the  starting-point  for  those  endeavors  fiimt 
which  the  greatest  possible  results  may  be  expected. 

But  it  is  not  only  that  knowledge  which  is  stored  up  in  literature 
which  must  be  taken  into  consideration,  but  everything  which  has  been 
cdlected,  preserved  by  tradition  by  the  fishermen  and  the  superintend- 
ents of  the  fisheries.  The  gathering  and  working  up  of  this  very  hete- 
rogeneous material  is  connected  with  considerable  difficulty,  and  presup-^ 
poses  a  good  deal  of  experience  obtained  by  direct  personal  observations, 
as  well  as  a  varied  knowledge  of  all  the  literature  on  the  subject.  The 
great  mass  of  the  i)eople  are  often  more  inclined  to  be  influenced  and  even 
prejudiced  by  anything  coming  from  foreign  parts ;  the  exi)erience  of 
foreign  countries  is  doubtless  also  in  many  respects  richer  and  more 
varied  thsai  our  own  and  more  lully  corroborated  by  experiments  and 
scientific  investigations.  The  chance  of  increasing  our  stock  of  knowl- 
edge by  studying  the  experience  of  foreign  countries  should,  therefore, 
not  be  neglected.  In  doing  this,  however,  it  should  be  remembered  that 
there  are  great  differences  of  nature,  law,  and  economy  between  our 
own  and  other  countries,  which  point  is  but  too  frequently  lost  sight  of. 

The  material  obtained  from  literature  and  the  experience  of  fishermen 
must  be  critically  sifted,  and  for  this  purpose  as  well  as  for  extending 
our  knowledge  beyond  this  limit,  direct  personal  observations  and  exper- 
iments are  necess:;ry.  Experiments  are  moreover  required  to  prove  the 
correctness  of  opinions  that  have  been  advanced,  and  of  hypothetical 
explanations. 

\  full  description  of  the  best  means  for  utilizing  these  various  sources 
of  knowledge  will  be  given  below  when  each  portion  of  the  fishery 
investigations  will  be  treated  separately. 

§  11.  Fishing  is  a  trade  which  absolutely  requires  special  experience. 
This  experience  embraces  the  p;roper  use  of  the  different  fishing-appa- 

*8ee  A,  Boecky  in  ''NordUk  Tidsshnft  fiyr  FUhen,"    VII.     Copenhagen,  1872,  p.  7. 
A,  V,  LJungman,  ^' PrelinUndr  BerdtieUe" — Preliminary  report  for  1873-1874,  on  the 
^  imrestigations  regarding  the  herrings  and  herring-fisheries  on  the  western  coast  of 
Sweden.     Upsala,  1874,  p.  70. 
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ratoB,  the  pr^aration  of  fish,  and  the  use  of  fish  in  the  hoosdtold.  All 
these  points  must  be  worked  up  carefhUy  and  thoroo^y  so  as  to  give 
all'the  necessary  hiut«.  But  as  all  Uiis  experi^ice  cannot  be  gained  by 
one  man  engaged  in  the  fishing-trade— ^r9  longa  vita  brecw — as  maoh  as 
possible  of  it  must  be  gathered  both  fix>m  old  documents  and  from  tlie 
fishermen  themselves,  and  must  then  be  proved  by  personal  observa- 
tions,  whidi  must  also  be  made  with  the  view  of  devel^ing  and  increas- 
ing the  material.  In  order  to  make  this  material  as  valuable  as  possible 
it  is  of  course  highly  necessary  to  become  acquainted  with  the  more 
prominent  foreign  fisheries,  especially  those  which  excel  ours. 

The  technical  investigations  must  therefore  relate  to  the  existing  oa&- 
dition  of  the  fisheries  but  also  to  Hmr  fnrtiier  development  and  to  any 
possible  improvements.  Among  tiie  suljects  which  in  this  respect 
deserve  special  attention,  the  lai^e  periodical  BohuslSn  herring-fisheries 
doubtless  occupy  a  prominent  plaoe.  With  regard  to  these  fisheries  we 
need,  above  everything  else,  a  brief  but  complete  review  of  all  the 
•experience  gained  in  tiie  course  <^  centuries  concerning  the  herateg- 
fisheries,  the  preparation  of  herring,  and  the  heiring-trade ;  for  as  it  is 
weU  known  that  these,  our  lai^est  fisheries,  are  periodioal,  and  cease 
-entirely  for  many  jeafs  at  a  time,  we  cannot  expect  that  all  the  exxieri- 
ence  we  need  is  handed  down  to  us  by  tradition*' 

The  technical  investigations  ought  moreover  be  specially  directed  to 
the  scitotific  treatment  of  everything  relating  to  the  different  methods 
of  preparing  and  preserving  fish. 

Finally,  it  would  be  necessary  to  carry  out  according  to  a  well-matured 
plan  all  the  different  experiments  required  to  corroborate  our  knowledge, 
to  try  new  Ashing-laws,  new  i^>aratus,  methods,  and  otiier  improve- 
ments. In  order  to  make  such  technical  investigations  and  experiments 
really  valuable  and  useful,  they  ought  to  be  committed  to  persons  who 
can  devote  their  whole  time  to  it;  for  of  the  young  naturalists  who  are 
generally  detailed  for  such  investigations,  it  cannot  be  expected  that 
they  should  have  that  undivided  interest,  tliat  local  knowledge,  aiid  that 
practical  experience  which  are  absolutely  required  to  make  such  investi- 
gations truly  successful.® 

§  12.  As  it  is  the  object  of  tiie  fisheries,  as  well  as  of  agriculture,  to 
utUise  the  productive  powers  of  nature  for  human  purposes,  and  this 
not  only  with  regard  to  the  quantity  and  quality  of  nature's  productions, 
but  also  to  their  preservation  and  possible  development,  the  chief  con- 
dition of  success  will  be  a  complete  and  reliable  knowledge  of  the  nature 
of  these  productions,  of  the  causes  which  create  and  sustain  them,  ^id  of 
the  mechanical  or  chemical  aids  and  apparatus  by  which  they  may  be 
investigated  and  utilized.  By  comparing  this  knowledge  with  that  ex- 
perience which  practical  fishing  constaqtly  supplies,  we  obtain  the  so- 

»P.  Duhb,  ^'  Anteokningar  om  BiHftsket  i  BokuMn"  (KgU  VetcMkapa  AkademitMS  Mamd- 
.  lingar  tor  &r  1817),  p.  32, 33. 

<  A»  r.  Ljungman,  ^'Om  fi8kmlag9t{ftn%ngen  /d>  bohH8'UiH$ka  $IUirsdrdemf"  IF  (Goto-  « 
borg«-Po8t€n,  1875,  mo.  78). 
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eftUed  knowledge  of  the  trade,  or,  in  other  words,  ihe  science  of  the 
trade. 

The  science  of  the  fisheries,  i.  e.,  the  knowledge  of  how  to  carry  on  the 
fishedes,  fully  developed  and  arranged  as  a  whole,  forms  the  science  of 
filling,  properly  so  called,  and  in  proportion  as  it  is  really  scientific,  fish* 
ing  becomes  a  branch  of  natural  science. 

In  order  to  make  the  necessary  technical  investigations,  a  good  knowl- 
edge of  natnral  science  is  required  as  well  as  a  special  knowledge  of  those 
brandies  of  natnral  sdence  which  form  the  theoretical  foundation  for  the 
special  science  of  the  fisheries* 

§  13.  As  fishing  requires  a  knowledge  of  the  mode  of  life  and  other 
characteristics  of  fish  as  well  as  of  the  fishing- waters,  so  fishing  carried 
on  as  a  trade  requires  a  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  economy.  We  there- 
fore need  an  economy  of  Hie  fidieries  just  as  much  as  their  practical  and 
scientific  knowledge,  although  the  latter  is  certainly  an  essential  condi* 
tion  of  the  former. 

A  wise  administration  must  never  favor  one  trade  at  the  expense  of 
another  which  is  just  as  important  or  perhaps  even  more  so,  thereby 
bringing  about  a  conflict  of  interests  which  c^mot  in  any  way  be  bene- 
ieial  to  the  state.'  The  fisheries  must  therefore  be  considered  in  their 
relation  to  other  trades  asd  oocupations,  especially  agriculture  and  nav- 
igaticm,  the  general  welfare  of  the  state,  the  means  <rf  communication, 
&e.  Special  regard  should  also  be  had  to  the  changed  circumstances  of 
our  times  in  ease  the  great  herring-fisheries  should  again  be  revived; 
which  event,  strange  to  say,  has  for  nearly  half  a  century  been  ra^er 
eo«sidec!ed  as  a  curse  iksm  as  a  blessing  for  Bohucdlin.''  I^e  800ial  qttes- 
tion  of  our  coast  will,  therefore,  likewise  have  to  be  considered — a  ques- 
tion whose  solution  may  puzzle  our  wisest  men.  All  this  becomes  the 
subject  of  a  special  bran^  of  knowledge,  which  might  be  termed  ^  tibe 
economy  of  fidleries,"  whose  aim  would  be  to  promote  the  fisheries  by 
working  up  the  various  scientific  methods  arid  corroborating  their  use- 
fizlness  by  practical  experiments,  always  considering  the  economical  value 
of  the  fisheries  for  the  public  as  the  foundation  on  which  all  improve- 
ments in  the  fishery-laws  and  the  administration  of  the  fisheries  should 
bebased. 

The  fisheries  should  therefore  form  the  subject  of  the  most  thorough 
and  exact  treatment  even  from  an  economical  point  of  view,  and  this  all 
the  more  as  the  want  of  such  treatment  has  doubtless  been  the  chief 
eause  of  the  insufficiency  of  our  fishery-legislation. 

§  14,  The  investigations  must,  flirthermore,  extend  to  the  whole  subject 
of  law  and  administration;  for  since  their  purpose  is  to  gain  that  knowl- 
edge which  is  necessary  for  carrying  on  and  superintending  the  fisheries 
in  the  most  efflci^it  manner,  attention  must  not  be  diverted  from  this 
olyed^  or  ext^ided  beyond  its  limits.   As  such  a  course  would  only  delay 

^  A.  r.  Ijmffmtm:  "Nd^ra  Ordomie Btora  hokut-ldnaleaemjUkena"  Qott«nbiirg,  1877, 
p.  28. 
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the  results  or  prevent  us  from  reaching  them,®  tihe  investigations  must 
be  carried  on  with  a  special  regard  to  the  needs  of  a  good  administration^ 
which  ought,  therefore,  to  be  clearly  specified. 

A  complete  knowledge  of  everything  pertai^ng  to  law  and  adminis 
tration  is  certainly  just  as  necessary  for  the  legislator  as  a  technical 
economical,  and  scientific  knowledge.  This  last-mentioned  knowledg< 
is  necessary  for  proving  the  practicability  of  the  legislative  and  admin 
istrative  measures;  and  in  order  that  the  full  significance  of  these  meas 
ures  may  be  understood,  a  sufficient  knowledge  of  local  and  tcchnica 
conditions  is  required.  A  satisfactory  solution  of  the  whole  fishery 
question,  to  serve  as  a  basis  for  systematic  investigations  and  for  a  refom 
of  fishery-legislation,  can  therefore  only  be  reached  by  placing  each  sep 
arate  part  of  the  question  in  thoroughly  competent  hands.  The  lacl 
of  such  preliminary  and  preparatory  measures  is  doubtless  one  of  tii 
chief  causes  of  deplorable  defects  in  our  fishery-legislation  and  of  pnw 
tical  mistakes  springing  from  them. 

What  we  need,  therefore,  is  a  complete  and  systematically  arranges 
review  of  all  the  laws  relating  to  the  Bohuslau  salt-water  fisheries  firoi 
the  oldest  times  down  to  the  present.  Such  a  review  should,  as  far  a 
possible,  give  the  causes  of  every  amendtnent  to  the^  laws  and  tell  n 
how  the  amended  laws  worked ;  the  laws  should  be  examined  with  xh 
view  of  testing  their  applicability  to  the  changed  circumstances  of  oa 
times,  and  they  should  finally  be  compared  with  the  experience  of  othfi 
countries.  If  all  this  were  done  in  a  most  thorough  manner,  we  migli 
look  for  truly  beneficial  results. 

§  15.  In  order  to  fcdly  understand  the  Bohuslan  salt-water  fishehel 
some  purely  historical  investigations  are  necessary,  which  may  yiel 
some  material  of  great  value  which  could  not  have  been  obtained  in  an 
other  way.  As  an  illustration  of  this  assertion  we  may  quote  the  exari 
pie  of  Ajfel  Boech,  who,  in  his  well-khown  work,  "  Om  Silden  og  Siii 
fiskerieme^  (On  the  herring  and  the  herring-fisheries),  has  based  hi 
whole  treatment  of  the  important  questions,  "  why  the  great  periodid 
Scandinavian  herring-fisheries  have  ceased''^,  and  "  what  influence  is  li 
outward  physical  conditions  exercised  on  the  migrations  of  the  herrings 
on  such  investigations.^^  Besides,  how  could  we  without  such  historia 
investigations  ever  settle  the  question  regarding  the  nature,  spawning 
time,  &c.,  of  the  old  Bohuslan  herrings  t^^  or  corroborate  or  disprove  th 

8  Thas  it  has  often  been  the  case  that  pr€usHoal  objects  have  been  used  as  a  bait  fi 
carrying  through  purely  theoreHoal  measures,  which  in  no  way  could  prove  a  benei 
for  the  trade. 

«J.  Boeok,  "  Om  Sildm,''  &c.,  I,  Christiania,  1871,  p.  8^119. 

10  a       a  ii         u  i^  p.  72_82. 

"  The  supposition  regarding  the  relation  of  the  old  Bohusl£n  herring  to  the  presel 
herring  forms,  as  is  weU  known,  the  basis  for  aU  our  fishery-legislation  since  1862;  ^ 
the  opponents  of  this  legislation,  tberefore,  chiefly  direct  their  attacks  agi^h)^  ^ 
supposition.  (See  ''  Handlingar  Hfrande  gillJUket  i  bohMBldnaha  SkSrgMm/*  Stockbolii 
1843,  p.  71-73,  156.172.  "  Gotebarg's  HandeU-ock  J^farts-HMimig;  1853,  No.  147,  su] 
plement     "  Nya  Sandlingary  ^c,"  I,  Gottenburg,  1874,  p.  22-24, 29-32, 63-66.) 
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assertion  that  a  severe  winter  with  much  ice  has  a  beneficial  influence 
on  the  herring-fisheries,  an  assertion  which  has  been  so  strongly  made 
by  Professor  Nikson  and  others  ?^^  or  how  could  we,  in  any  otiier  way, 
ascertain  the  practical  working  of  the  older  fisheiy-laws  and  decide  in 
what  respect  and  in  how  far  the  fishing-trade  has  improved,  remained 
8tatiouar>-,  or  gone  down  ? 

It  will  scarcely  be  necessary  to  say  any  more  regarding  the  great  value 
of  historical  investigations  in  themselves  and  their  absolute  necessity 
for  gaining  as  complete  as  possible  a  knowledge  of  our  fisheries. 

As  regards  our  largest  and  most  famous  fisheries,  the  gi^eat  periodical 
herring-fisheries,  we  must  in  the  first  place  not  only  examine  the  possible 
causes  (real  or  supposed)  of  the  periodical  cessation  of  these  fisheries, 
which  has  played  such  a  prominent  part  in  our  fishery-legislation,  but 
also  the  causes  of  the  somewhat  regular  changes  in  the  course  and  loca- 
tion of  the  fisheries,  and  in  how  far  these  changes  depended  on  physical 
conditions,  &c  By  making  these  investigations  we  obtain  a  great  mass 
of  historical  facts  which  will  amongst  the  rest  serve  as  a  guide  in  framing 
laws  in  case  these  great  fisheries  should  revived  ^  Much  information 
would  also  be  gained  in  tliis  way,  throwing  light  on  many  a  dark  point 
in  the  natural  history  of  the  herring  and  aiding  in  solving  the  diflicult 
question  of  the  migrations  of  the  great  herring-schools.  The  literature 
referring  to  these  questions  amply  proves  how  important  a  complete  his- 
torical review  of  the  Bohuslan  hearing-fisheries  is  for  reaching  a  satis- 
&ctory  solution  of  the  whole  herring-question.^* 

It  is  evident  that  the  history  of  other  fisheries  will  also  be  very  inter- 
esting s«id  may  furnish  valuable  material.  The  historical  part  of  these 
investigations  should,  therefore,  by  no  means  be  omitted  or  neglected. 

§  16.  The  investigations  must  finally  embrace  all  the  facts  of  natural 
science,  which  will  enable  us  to  master  the  theoretical  conditions  "  of  a 
suocessfol  carrying  on  and  administration  of  the  fisheries"  in  a  much 
higl^r  degree  than  it  is  possible  for  the  uneducated  fisherman.  A  scien- 
tific knowledge  of  nature  forms  the  theoretical  basis  on  which  alone  a 
wise  and  beneficial  management  of  the  fisheries  can  be  built  up.    We 

a  '*  Hamdlingar  rSraiuk,  cf?.,"  p.  64,  67, 74,  77, 156,  163.  ~ 

A,  JT.  Mahn,  NaturhUtoriska  studier  i  detfria  och:  Bammaren.    Gottcnburg,  1860,  p.  5. 

"The  regular  chftnges  in  the  course  of  the  great  herring-fisheries,  and  the  consequent 
changes  in  the  quality  of  the  herrings  require  a  legislation  to  suit  these  changes.  Leg- 
islation should,  therefore,  be  guided  by  the  experience  of  former  centuries.  The  first 
part  of  an  approaching  fishing-period  cannot  be  considered  as  the  standard  for  the 
whole  time  it  lasts.  In  all  probability  it  will  in  its  course  undergo  considerable 
changes,  and  we  must,  consequently,  look  for  this  standard  in  the  corresponding  part 
of  former  fishing-i>eriods.  That  this  way  of  judging  is  correct  is  proved  from  the  last 
fishing-period  (1747-1806).  For  many  of  the  regulations  made  during  the  latter  por- 
tion of  this  period,  and  based  on  the  experience  of  the  first  portion,  proved  to^be  anti- 
quated and  of  little  use,  and  in  some  cases  were  even  more  hurtfiil  than  helpfuL  The 
fiaheErmen  themselves,  therefore,  often  demanded  changes  in  the  administration  and  in 
tSke  laws.  It  must  be  said,  however,  that  many  of  these  changes  were  demanded 
from  purely  egotistical  reasons. 

^*Prdimhab'  berStkUe  (Preliminary  report)  for  1873-74,  p.  71-72. 
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need  therefore  a  complete  and  thorough  knowledge  of  the  trae  object  of 
tiie  fisheries,  of  the  nature  of  fish,  and  of  the  nature  of  the  wi^»r  m 
which  the  fish  live,  and  finally  of  all  those  conditions  on  which  the  prop- 
agation, development,  and  life  of  fish  depend. 

The  scientiflc  investigations  which  are  of  importance  must  in  the  first 
place  refer  to  an  increased  knowledge  of  the  anatomy,  physiology,  develop- 
ment, characteristics,  and  varieties  of  fish,  as  well  as  to  their  distribu- 
tion, and  the  probable  causes  of  their  appearing  and  remaining  on  dif- 
flerent  bottoms,  and  consequent  upon  this  to  their  varying  food,  their 
isolation,  hydrological  relations,  &c.  They  must  also  relate  to  the 
spawning  of  fish  (time,  place,  whether  near  the  surface  or  on  the  hot- 
tom),  to  their  growth,  difierence  of  age,  food,  enemies,  sickness,  &c.,  de- 
pendent on  physical  conditions,  their  daily  life,  their  regular  annual 
migrations  (caused  chiefly  by  their  desire  either  to  seek  food  or  to  prop- 
agate the  species),  to  their  sudden  appearance  or  disappearance,  and  to 
its  causes,  &c*,  as  also  to  the  nature  of  the  fishing- waters,  to  the  plants 
and  animals  contained  in  them  as  well  as  to  their  physico-geographioal 
dbaracter.  In  the  following  we  shall  endeavor  to  point  out  the  methods 
Tdiich  should  be  followed  in  gathering  all  the  material  which  is  needed 
tar  a  thorough  knowledge  of  our  salt-water  fisheries. 

§  17.  For  a  thorough  study  of  the  physiology,  development,  anatosij- 
ftc.^  of  fish  it  is  doubtless  necessary,  if  its  results  are  to  answer  the  ior 
creased  demands  of  our  times,  thata  person  should  haVe  leisure,  so  that 
he  can  devote  his  whole  time  to  it,  and  that  he  should  be  in  possessioB 
of  all  tiie  material  and  scientific  apparatus  which  are  required  for  such 
investigations.  For  some  of  these  investigations,  well-arranged  aquaiia 
will  be  of  special  value.  With  regard  to  these  studies  the  author 
reoommended,  guided  by  the  experience  of  foreign  countries,^^  in  his 
preliminary  r^port,^®  the  establishment  of  a  complete  station  for  scien- 
tiflc investigations  of  the  sea^^  in  a  suitable  place  on  the  BohuBlan 

"  In  Pranoe  chiefly  gained  by  the  work  of  Coete  and  later  by  that  of  Laoaze-Dutkimr 
and  in  England,  Pranoe,  and  Qermany  by  the  great  public  aquaria,  ae  weU  as  in  Italy 
by  the  soologioal  station  in  Naples  founded  by  A.  Dohrn  and  subsidized  by  the  gOY&nr 
ment.  (See:  BuUethi  de  la  sooiSUimpMal  zoologique  €P<icclimatation,  1862,  p.  107-114; 
1863,  p.  XLVn-LXIU;  1864,  p.  261-269;  1865,  p.  533-^1;  1872,  p.  164-167,  26a— 
ArbMvei  de  soologie  exT^^nmchiel  et  gin^aU,  III,  p.  1-38. — Preussisdie  JdhrhUdher.  XXX, 
]^A27-lBl—ZeUschrtft  fUr  foUsensofutftliche  xoologie,  XXY,  p.  457-460.—^.  Beta,  Die 
Bmtirth$ehaflwiig  dee  Waaaers  und  die  EnuUeti.  daraus,  Leipzig,  1868,  p.  236-248.— j:  O. 
Bertram,  The  harvest  of  the  sea.  3d  edition.  London,  1873,  p.  293-296.-1*.  BuckUmd^ 
Familiar  history  of  British  fishes.  London,  1673,  p.  XI. — On  the  organization  and 
progress  of  the  Anderson  school  of  natural  history  at  Penikese  Island.  Cambridge, 
Mass.,  1874.) 

M  PreUmifUtr  BerdtteiUe,  for  1873-^4,  p.  71.  United  States  Commission  of  Pish  and 
Fisheries,    in.    Washington,  1876,  p.  166. 

>^  In  the  above-mentioned  report  the  author  has  expressed  the  opinion  that  the 
necessary  special  hydrological  investigations  should  be  earned  on  by  perstms  specially 
detailed  for  the  purpose,  who  should  have  their  headquarters  at  the  same  statton. 
This  idea,  although  not  without  its  advantages,  might,  however,  meet  with  consldec^ 
able  diffioultieB  when  earned  out  practicaUy. 
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ooastj^   whidi   ought   to   be   under   the   supervision   of  competent 
ECKdogists  and  botanists  and  fiiruished  with  all  the  necessary  scientific 

It  will  be  self-evident  that  such  an  institution  would  not  only  further 
the  study  of  this  part  of  natural  science  in  our  country^  but  would  be 
almost  indisx>ensable  for  such  a  study;  nor  can  there  be  any  doubt  that 
ite  activity  can  and  ought  to  extend  to  a  much  larger  field  than  the 
mere  investigaticms  of  tiie  fisheries. 

§  18.  In  order  to  gain  a  sufQcient  knowledge  of  the  mode  of  hfe  of  fiish^ 
of  ^eir  migrations,  &Cyin  a  certain  given  region,  it  will  be  necesjsary  to 
make  onintemipted  obbervations  for  a  number  of  yean^  with  all  the 
means  at  one's  command  (especially  by  fishing  at  all  seasons  of  the  year) ; 
and  in  wder  to  make  such  observations  truly  valuable  they  should  be 
canied  cm  simultaneously  in  different  parts  of  the  given  region ;  for  local 
diflfereneee  in  the  physical  conditions  will  also  produce  differences  in  the 
sppearaneej  mode  of  life,  &c,  of  the  herrings ;  and  by  observing  the 
herrings  only  in  one  place  we  would  just  as  little  gain  a  general  knowl^ 
edge  of  tMs  fiidi  and  its  mode  of  life  as  we  would  obtain  a  knowledge  of 
tihe  meteorcdogical  conditions  of  a  large  country  by  observations  gath- 
ered at  a  single  point.  In  order  to  gain  the  true  value  of  phenomena 
observed  in  a  certain  place,  a  more  general  knowledge  is  required,  which 
can  only  be  obt^ned  by  comparative  studies. 

From  tbe  jforegoing  it  will  be  seen  how  dif&cult  it  is  to  arrive  at  abso- 
lute certainty,  and  how  necessary,  therefore,  to  base  our  knowledge  on 
tte  greatest  possible  number  of  systematically  gathered  &cts.  It  will 
also  be  evideiit  tiiat  both  the  time  during  which,  and  the  number  of 
plaoes  where,  these  facts  are  gathered  should  be  increased  in  proportion 
as  the  kinds  of  6sb  which  adre  the  objects  of  investigation  are  in  the 
temer  ease  liable  to  appear  at  longer  intervals,  bsdA  in  the  latter  case 
aie  sofcrject  to  more  local  ehsmges. 

§  19.  In  order  to  £i.cilitate  and  to  accelerate  the  acquiring  of  the  de- 
sired knowledge,  it  will  be  neee^sary  to  have  recourse  not  only  to  his- 
totical  Tesearches,  but  aiao  to  the  experience  of  fishermen.  Begarding 
the  value  of  this  last-mentioned  source  of  information,  it  must  be  borne 
in  mind  ^bsA  the  inftmnation  furnished  by  our  fishermen  on  the  mode  of 
life  and  the  migrations  of  fish,  &c.,  are  very  much  on  the  style  of  the  pi'e- 
dietions  of  our  old-&shioned  weather  prophets.  These  old  signs  are  fre- 
quently of  just  as  little  value  for  the  fisheries  as  for  agriculture.  But 
aKhoagh  meteorologists  have  long  since  shown  the  worthlessness  and 
ftlUbility  of  such  predictions,  pec^le  continue  to  believe  in  them,  for  un- 
edneated  personis  are  aj>t  to  remember  the  few  times  when  sudi  predic- 

»  See  also  PreliminSr  BerStteUe  for  1874-1875,  p.  18.    The  most  suitable  place  for  sncli 

»  ft  itation  would  doubtless  be  the  mouth  of  the  GhiUmar  fiord  in  the  neighborhood  of 

FUkebfioUdl.    Farther  north  the  station  ooold  not  well  be,  if  it  elhould  answer  its 

pupoie  also  with  regard  to  the  investigations  of  the  expected  laige  periodical  herring- 

fliheriee. 
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tions  proved  true,  and  to  forget  the  many  times  when  they  were  not  ful- 
filled. Such  persons  will  never  think  of  comparing  the  cases  when  such 
signs  were  without  any  significance  whatever  with  those  cases  when  they 
were  followed  by  certain  results,  nor  do  they  weigh  the  probability  of  the 
one  or  the  other.  They  are  always  inclined  to  follow  a  post  hoc  by  mi 
ergo  propter  hoc.  The  opinions  of  fishermen  are  also  often  at  variance 
with  each  other,  even  with  regard  to  the  influence  of  outward  circum- 
stances on  the  fisheries.  It  must  finally  not  be  forgotten  that  the  nature 
of  the  fisheries  themselves  requires  great  caution  in  applying  results 
gained  by  positive  experience.  Fishing  is  generally  carried  on  wiUi  very 
insufficient  apparatus  and  only  at  tJuit  time  and  in  those  places  where  the 
greatest  gain  may  be  expected.  There  is  a  great  difference  between  the 
occurrence  of  fish  in  a  certain  place  and  the  occurrence  of  fisheries  in 
the  same.  The  fish  may,  for  instance,  come  in  a  certain  way  which 
makes  it  impossible  to  catch  them  with  the  only  apparatus  on  hand,  and 
the  fisheries,  therefore,  come  to  an  abrupt  end,  although  there  are  plenty 
of  fish.  The  fishermen  are,  moreover,  frequently  governed  by  prejudices 
and  actually  cfease  to  fish  before  the  most  profitable  period  of  the  fish- 
ing-season has  arrived,  simply  because  they  think  they  have  noticed 
some  adverse  signs.  All  the  information  gathered  from  fishermen  must, 
therefore,  be  sifted  in  the  most  critical  manner,  and  the  most  extensive 
fishing  must  be  carried  on  by  the  observer  himself  with  every  imaginable 
kind  of  apparatus,  in  order  to  corroborate  or  disprove  the  statements  of 
the  fishermen. 

§  20.  In  order  to  gain  more  reliable  and  more  complete  knowledge  than 
can  be  obtained  from  fishermen  or  through  historical  researches,  it  is,  as 
I  remarked  above,  absolutely  necessary  to  make  direct  personal  obser- 
vations in  a  number  of  places.  There  should  be  a  separate  observer  in 
every  place,  who,  following  a  well-devised  plan,  would  make  daily  ob- 
servations on  the  fisheries,  &c,  which  would  serve  as  a  basis  for  a  natu- 
ral histoiy  of  fishes,  and  for  historical  and  statistical  fishery-reports 
(annals  of  fisheries).  The  superintendents  of  the  fisheries  would  cer- 
tainly be  able  to  render  much  valuable  assistance  in  making  these  obser- 
vations. 

§  21.  The  necessity  of  comparing  the  course  of  the  fish,  their  mode  of 
life,  and  their  migrations,  with  the  meteorological  and  hydrological  con- 
ditions, for  the  purpose  of  increasing  our  knowledge  of  tiieir  natural 
history,  has  long  since  been  recognized,  and  caused  tiie  Boyal  Sdeutiflc 
Society  at  Gk)ttenburg,  as  early  as  the  beginning  of  tiiis  century,  whilst 
the  last  great  herring-fisheries  were  still  going  on,  to  set  a  prize  for  the 
best  treatise  on  '^The  influence  of  the  currents  on  tiie  Bobuslw  herring- 
fisheries."  When  the  fisheries  ceased,  Dr.  P.  Dubb,  the  most  unprejudiced 
and  learned  of  our  older  authors  who  have  given  attention  to  the  Bohus- 
ISn  herring-fisheries,  also  expressed  the  opinion  that  meteorological  and 
hydrological  causes  occasioned  the  periodical  coming  and  going  of  ihB 
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herrings  on  the  coast  of  Bohuslan,  and  proposed  that  the  state  should 
nu^e  an  appropriation  for  a  scientific  investigation  of  these  causes.^® 

It  is  clear,  however,  that  any  scientific  investigation  which  intends  to 
ascertain  in  how  for  there  is  any  periodicity  in  the  coming  and  going  of 
the  herrings,  and  whether  such  periodicity  applies  to  om*  herring-fish- 
eries, and,  in  case  this  is  so,  what  laws  govern  this  periodicity,  ought  to 
extend  over  at  least  a  century.  This  length  of  time  need  not  frighten 
any  one,  for  long  before  the  century  has  come  to  a  close  such  investiga- 
tions will  have  yielded  results  which  will  amply  repay  for  all  the  time 
and  trouble. 

§  22.  In  order  to  obtain  reliable  results  from  combined  observations  of 
the  fish  and  fisheries  and  of  meteorological  and  hydrological  facts,  it 
win  be  necessary,  as  I  have  already  said  in  my  above-mentioned  prelim- 
inary report,*^  to  have  as  complete  as  i)ossible  a  series  of  simultaneous 
observations.  This  requires  a  number  of  persons  placed  at  suitable  sta- 
tions, whose  observations  are  collected  in  one  report,  as  is  done,  for 
example,  with  regard  to  tlie  investigations  of  the  sea  made  on  the  coast 
of  North  Germany .^  Without  such  exact,  reliable,  and  uninterrupted 
observations  of  the  fisheries  and  their  physical  conditions  made  during 
a  longer  period  and  for  the  purpose  of  comparison,  it  will  be  utterly  im- 
possible to  reach  any  higher  degree  of  probability  or  certainty. 

§  23.  All  the  necessary  meteorological  observations  had  best  be  made 
by  the  stations  of  the  Eoyal  Meteorological  Central  Institute,  which 
have  been  established  on  the  western  coast  of  Sweden ;  but  for  hydro- 
logical  observations,  as  well  as  for  observations  of  the  fish  and  fisheries, 
we  have  as  yet  no  stations  for  making  continuous  observations^.  As 
the  apphcation  of  hydrological  data  to  the  natural  history  of  fish  and 
the  course  of  the  fisheries  absolutely  requires  that  these  observations 
should  be  uninterrupted  and  go  on  all  the  year  round,  especially  during 
the  cold  season,  when  the  principal  fisheries  are  carried  on,  it  will  be 
self-evident  that  all  hydrological  observations  which  have  been  made 
hitherto  chiefly  during  the  summer  months  cannot  be  of  any  very  great 
value.  This  is  not  said  to  detract  from  the  generally  acknowledged 
value  of  one  or  the  other  portion  of  purely  theoretical  hydrology,  such  as 
we  possess  in  the  investigations  of  the  Swedish  waters  made  by  Forch- 
hammer  J  Edlund,  Meyer  ^  Mohn,  F.  L.  FoJcmany  and  others ;  but  what  we 

»P.  Duhb,  Jnteokningar  <m  aillfieket  i  BohuslUn  {Kgh  Veienskaps  AkademieM  Handlingar, 
1S17),  p.  46.  Similar  inyestigatioDs  have  for  nearly  the  same  purpose  been  made  in 
■everal  foreign  conntriee,  and  some  of  onr  own  writers  have  acknowledged  their  im- 
portance. 

'^PreHminar  leratUUe,  1873-1874,  p.  70;  1874-1875,  p.  17. 

^  8«e:  JErgtilmi8$e  der  Beohacktungs  sUUUmen  an  dm  Deuiaehen  KiUtm  Uber  die  pkgtiok 
U$ckm  EigensehafUm  der  OsUiee  vnd  Nordsee  und  die  Fischerei.  1879-1876.  Berlin,  1874- 
1877. 

*'8inoe  this  was  written  the  Nautical  and  Meteorological  Bureau  has  been  esfcab- 
Hshed,  wMeh  doubtless  will  supply  this  want,  and  famish  the  necessary  hydrologies) 
obasryations  in  the  shortest  time  and  with  the  least  outlay. 
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have  said  merely  refers  to  hydrology  as  an  aid  in  t^e  stady  of  ichthy- 
ology and  the  fisheries. 

§  24.  But  the  separate  hydrological  ccmditions,  sach  as  the  different 
currents  of  the  sea,  its  temperature,  the  proportion  of  salt  and  gas  con- 
tained in  the  water,  &c.,  must  be  studied,  not  only  in  themselves  and 
in  their  relation  to  the  fisheries,  but  also  with  regard  to  thek  influence 
on  the  vegetable  and  animal  life  of  the  sea.  The  scientific  investiga- 
tions of  the  sea  must  therefore  endeavor  to  find  the  connection  between 
the  different  organic  forms,  both  in  a  general  way  and  more  espedaUy 
with  regard  to  those  that  are  of  economical  value  for  man.  Thus,  witili 
regard  to  the  herring,  science  ought  to  find  out  the  influence  which 
the  diatoms  and  other  animalcules  exercise  on  it,  and  the  c<»iditions  on 
which  their  occurrence  and  distribution  depend.*^  The  vegetable  and 
animal  life  of  the  sea  must  therefore  be  studied,  not  only  from  a  mor- 
phol(^cal,  physiological,  descriptive,  and  physico-geographicsd  point  of 
view,  bat  also  with  regard  to  the  positicm  which  each  individual  form 
occupies  in  the  great  housdbiokl  of  nature. 

§  25.  The  bottom  of  the  sea  must  not  be  forgotten,  but  must  be  made 
the  sul]^t  of  a  thorough  seientiflc  investigation,  both  as  regards  its  oro- 
grapbical  and  geognostical  character,  not  only  in  itself  but  dkdefly  with 
regard  to  the  influence  which  it  exercises  on  the  currents  of  tiie  sea  and 
oa  its  vegetable  and  animal  life. 

§  26.  The  extent  of  the  different  sciaitific  investigations  is  thus  dearly 
given  by  the  very  character  of  the  study  of  natural  history,  which,  t^ 
more  scientific  it  is,  the  more  it  should  be  a  oomparaiwe  study,  because 
nature  fonns  a  continuous  whole  where  one  link  of  the  chain  is  con* 
nected  with  and  depends  on  another,  so  that  no  satisfiEustory  result  can 
ever  be  obtained  if  <me  branch  is  studied  as  a  specialty  to  the  exdnsieii 
of  those  with  whidi  it  is  connected. 

§  27.  As  has  been  mentioned  above,  all  such  inve8tigati<m8  of  the  sea 
and  the  fisheries,  if  they  are  to  lead  to  the  desired  result,  must  be  car- 
ried on  simultaneously  in  as  large  a  number  of  places  as  possiUe;  for 
in  no  oth^  way  can  a  deep  insight  be  gained  into  the  hydrological  con- 
ditions of  the  nature  of  the  fisheries  themselves,  and  of  their  conneotioa 
with  meteorological  causes.  These  investigations  must,  therefore,  as  is 
already  done  in  meteorology,  be  made  by  the  united  efforts  of  several 
nations.  The  investigation  of  the  nature  of  those  small  seas  round  which 
80  many  of  our  modem  civilized  nations  dwell — Englishmen,  Dutch, 
Germans,  and  Scandinavians — and  which,  more  than  any  other  seas,  are 
full  of  fishing  and  sailing  vessels,  should  certainly  be  of  such  interest 
for  science,  the  fisheries  and  navigation,  that  there  should  be  no  delay 
in  making  them.  Germany  has  also  in  this  respect  made  a  beginning, 
by  sending  out  expeditions,  and  by  having  daily  observations  taken  at 

•*  Jl  MitoCulloch  ^*On  thekerrin^'  (The  Quarterly  Jonmal  of  Science,  Literature,  and 
Arte.    XVI.    London,  1884),  p.  219. 
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a  number  of  stations.'^  This  example  is  now,  to  some  extent,  followed 
by  Norway,  where  the  government  has,  since  tbe  year  1861,  instituted, 
at  its  expense,  a  series  of  investigations  of  the  hiring  and  cod  fisheries, 
and  where,  at  the  present  time  (1876),  the  chiefly  zoological  investiga- 
tions have  not  only  been  made  in  tliat  portion  of  the  open  sea  wh^:^ 
according  to  Prof.  O.  0.  SarSj  the  Norwegian  herring  has  its  proper 
iMmie,  bnt  also  in  more  distant  portions  of  the  ocean.  The  meteorolog- 
iced  sodeti^  of  Utrecht  and  Edinburgh  have,  the  former  from  1866  to 
1864^  the  latter  since  1873,  directed  their  attention  to  this  subject,  although 
tbcy  have,  so  far,  at  least,  not  published  any  of  their  restlts. 

§  28.  In  Sweden,  this  special  branch  of  natural  sdence  has  till  quite 
recently  been  somewhat  neglected  by  the  great  mass  of  our  peo^, 
aUhoo^  it  cannot  be  denied  that  several  of  our  naturalists  have,  by 
their  setf-sacrifidDg  labws,  produced  very  important  and  viduable  soi^i- 
tific  works  in  some  very  closely  related  subjects.  Thus  there  are  very 
fyw  parts  of  the  world  whose  aquatic  firana  and  flora  are  so  well  known 
(mtik  regard  to  the  d^erent  iq)ecies)  as  BohusKn.  All  these  labors, 
which  certainly  must  aid  the  investigation  of  the  fisheries,  have  been 
made  for  an  entirely  different  purpose,  and,  therefore,  as  a  general  rule^ 
pass  by  the  most  imp<»rtant  i>oints  for  ovr  sulgect. 

The  iHToposition  which  has  been  made  several  times  to  institute  a  more 
or  less  exhaustive  scientific  investigation  of  t^  fisheries,  has,  therefi>re,* 
not  yet  led  to  any  positive  result,  the  cause  of  which  must  chiefly  be 
found  in  the  little  imi>ortance  of  our  fisheries  to  the  state,  an  importance 
whidbi  possibly  has  been  somewhat  undervalued.  The  most  extensive, 
and  doubtless  the  most  valuable  of  these  older  propositions,  is  the 
one  which  Pro£  0.  J.  SundevaU  made  with  regard  to  the  scientific  and 
technical  sides  of  the  salt-water  fisheries,  more  than  twenty  years  ago.^ 

§  29.  As  I  have  endeavored  to  show  in  the  foregoing,  all  these  investi- 
gations will  be  most  successful  and  yield  the  ftdlest  scientific  results  by, 
firstf  establishing  ft  complete  station  for  scientific  investigations  of  the 
sea  on  the  coast  of  Bohuslan;^  and,  seeandy  by  appointing  a  sufficient 
number  of  observers  to  gather  continuous  data  regarding  the  fisheries 
at  the  more  important  fishing-stations  ;/^  and,  third^  by  instituting  a  spe- 
cial meteorological  and  hydrological  investigation  of  the  sea.^ 

**  JakretheridU  der  CommUsUm  zur  wisseMohdj^lichen  Untersuohung  der  deutschen  Meere 
iHmel.    I-UL    Berlin-    1873,1875. 

»  Stockholm's  l&M  Kgl,  HuBhdIlningS'SUlUkape  handlingar  (Transactions  of  the  Stock- 
holm Economical  Society),  VI,  p.  211-212. 

«  PreZifuwMfr  Ber&ttelse,  1873-1874,  p.  71 ;  1874-1875,  p.  18.  See  above,  *  17.  Since 
this  was  written,  snch  a  station  for  zoological  investigations  has  been  established 
by  the  liberality  of  Dr.  A,  Begnell,  at  the  instigation  of  Prof.  S,  Lov^^  at  Christine- 
berg,  in  the  district  of  Skaftoland;  bnt  we  do  not  know  in  how  for  tUs  station  will 
make  those  investigations,  which  are  of  most  importance  for  the  fisheries. 

"Preliminar  BeriUteUe,  1873-1874,  p.  74;  1874-1875,  p.  17-18. 

^Prelimndr  Berattelse,  1873-1874,  p.  70;  1874-1875,  p.  17-19.  This  last-mentioned 
wish  may  be  said  to  have  been  fulfilled  by  the  establishment  of  the  '^Nautical  and  Me- 
teorological Bureau,"  which  has  been  placed  under  the  direct  supervision  of  the  Royal 
Navy  Department. 
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It  ought  to  be  an  object  of  special  interest  for  us  to  obtain  an  aecniate 
knowledge  of  our  own  waters,  especially  since  such  a  knowledge  would 
be  of  as  great  practical  and  scientific  importance  to  our  fisheries  and 
navigation  as  the  geological  investigations  have  been  to  our  agriculture 
and  mining.  The  proposed  investigations  of  the  sea  are  no  less  uec^ 
sary,  and  will  certainly  prove  just  as  usefal. 

§  30.  With  regard  to  the  arrangement  of  these  investigations,  it  may  be 
well  in  this  place  to  add  a  few  remarks  concerning  their  scientific  por- 
tion. It  has,  at  least  of  late  years,  become  a  custom  with  us  to  put  all 
such  investigcrtions  into  the  hands  of  a  committee  of  older  scientists. 
Although  ca^es  could  be  mentioned  where  such  an  arrangement  was  not 
only  not  hurtful  but  proved  of  absolute  benefit,  such  cases  must  certainly 
be  considered  as  exceptions.  The  most  extensive  scientific  investigation 
ever  undertaken  in  Sweden,  viz,  the  geological  survey,  has  been  arranged 
on  a  totally  ditterent  plan,  which,  most  assuredly,  is  the  only  one  which 
deserves  to  be  followed.  In  foreign  countries,  such  investigations  have, 
as  far  as  known,  hardly  ever  been  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  commit- 
tee. In  Norway,  where  the  fisheries  are  of  much  greater  importance, 
and  where,  consequently,  the  investigations  must  be  much  more  exten- 
sive, not  only  the  making  of  a  plan  for  such  investigations  regarding 
the  herring  and  the  herring-fisheries,  but  the  whole  management  of  the 
•investigations  has  been  placed  in  the  hands  of  quite  a  young  man,  who 
had  not  even  finished  his  course  at  the  university.^^  In  Germany,  the«e 
investigations  have  certainly  been  entrusted  to  a  commission,  but  its 
members  do  all  the  principal  work  themselves/^^  In  the  United  States 
of  Korth  America,  the  investigations  of  the  fisheries,  both  as  regards 
their  arrangement  and  their  execution,  have  been  placed  in  the  hands 
of  one  and  the  same  man.^*  If  no  person  or  persons  can  be  found  to 
whom  the  investigations  may  be  entrusted,  it  is  not  worth  while  to  mate 
any;  for  a  committee,  even  if  its  membei's  are  fully  aware  of  the  object 
of  the  investigations,  can  scarcely  reach  any  valualfle  results  through 
others,  unless  these  possess  the  faculty  of  acting  for  themselves. 

In  case  such  a  committee  should,  however,  be  considered  indispensable, 
it  will  be  important  to  place  at  itsj  head  a  man  who  will  not  be  led  astray 
by  any  interest  foreign  to  the  proper  object  of  these  investigatioDs. 

If  any  investigations  of  this  kind  are  to  be  tnily  useful,  their  result 
must  be  laid  before  the  public  just  as  it  is,  without  any  additions  or 
emendations. 

§  31.  It  has  already  been  mentioned  in  the  foregoing,  and  is  really  self- 
evident,  that  a  well-devised  and  detailed  plan  is  absolutely  necessar>, 
so  the  object  may  be  reached  with  the  greatest  possible  saving  of  labor, 
time,  and  money,  and  to  avoid  the  danger  of  entering  other  fields  which 

» NordUk  Tidsskriftfor  Mskeri.    VII.    Copenhapren.  1872,  p.  H. 

^  Jdhreshericht  der  Commission  zur  msRenschaftUchen  Vntersuchung  der  deutscheti  Metre 
in  Kiel    I-III.     Berlin,  1?*73,  1875. 

^*  United  States  Commissiou  of  Fish  and  Fisheries.  I-III.  Rejwrts  of  the  Commis- 
Bioner  for  1871-187:^,  187»->-187:?,  1873-1874,  and  1874-187.5.     Wanhington,  1873-1^76. 
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have  no  connection  with  the  point  in  qnestiOD.  Many  a  practical  and 
sd^itific  investigation  has  by  its  result  proved  the  truth  of  this  assertion. 
It  is,  furthermore,  necessary  to  have  as  complete  as  possible  an  outfit 
of  all  the  required  apparatus  of  the  best  construction ;  for  as  the  expenses 
are  small  compared  with  the  result,  one  should  not,  through  negligence 
or  foolish  saviug,  run  the  risk  of  obtaining  incomplete  or  incorrect  results. 
No  exi)ense,  labor,  or  care  should  therefore  be  spared  to  make  the  ap- 
paratus as  complete  and  as  efficient  as  i)ossible5  for  the  result  of  the 
investigations  to  a  large  extent  depends  on  this. 

We  need  not  mention  again,  in  conclusiou,  that  such  numerous  and 
exhaustive  investigations  must  be  continued  without  interruption  for  a 
long  period  of  time,  and  that  no  grand  results  must  be  looked  for  after 
a  few  years,  or  expected  from  the  work  of  one  person  5  for  the  different 
portions  of  the  investigation  ought  to  be  distributed  among  a  consider- 
able number  of  persons. 

§  32.  A  rich  field  is  thus  opened  for  scientific  investigations  and  for 
,  practical  experiments,  which  must  be  worked  up  in  all  its  parts  before 
that  knowledge  and  experience  can  be  gained  which  is  the  essential  con- 
dition of  an  entirely  satisfactory  arrangement  and  management  of  our 
salt-water  fisheries.  Even  if  the  time  when  this  point  shall  have  been 
reached,  as  regards  our  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  fish  and  of  the  sea, 
is  far  distant,  we  should  not  hesitate  to  make  use  of  the  little  knowledge 
we  possess  for  improving  the  condition  of  our  salt-water  fisheries  and 
farther  their  success  by  legislative  and  administrative  reforms,  always 
bearing  in  mind,  however,  the  incomplete  and  insufficient  character  of 
that  knowledge  on  which  our  reforms  are  based.  The  consciousness  of 
the  small  extent  and  insufficiency  of  our  knowledge  should  not  make  us 
indifferent  or  indolent,  and  we  must  not  forget  that  a  clear  knowledge 
of  difficulties  is  a  good  step  forward  towards  overcoming  them. 

If  a  basis  has  to  be  found  for  legislation  on  which  the  welfare  of  thou- 
sands of  human  beings  depends,  no  mistakes  should  be  made ;  least  of 
all  such  as  could  easily  be  avoided  by  uprightness  and  a  little  self-criti- 
cism. Our  actual  knowledge  of  the  subject  is  unfortunately  still  so  lim- 
ited tiiat  there  can  be  no  question  of  demanding  one  or  the  other  axiom, 
which  has  been  by  no  means  fully  proved  an  infallible  basis  for  legis- 
lation; but  it  is  rather  a  duty  to  point  out  the  defects  in  our  knowledge 
and  endeavor  to  remedy  them  as  soon  as  possible.  In  saying  this  we  do 
not  mean  that  our  knowledge,  insignificant  in  itself,  could  not  serve  as  a 
basis  for  some  improvements  in  our  legislation ;  for  it  must  not  be  for- 
gotten  that  as  long  as  perfection  cannot  be  reached  we  must  endeavor 
to  make  the  best  use  of  what  we  possess.  It  is,  under  all  circimistances, 
the  duty  of  the  scientific  investigator,  in  a  field  like  the  fisheries,  to  give 
aU  the  facts  just  as  they  are,  and  not,  fipom  a  desire  to  appear  as  a  great 
discoverer,  or  firom  fear  of  censure,  to  hide  the  naked  truth. 
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BRIEF  REVIBW  OP  OXTE  PRESENT  KKOWLEDGB  OP  THE 
MODE  OP  LIPE  AND  THE  MIGRATIONS  OP  THE  HERRING, 
AND  THEIR  PHYSICAL  AND  BIOLOGICAL  CAUSES. 

1.  The  rich  herring-flsheries  which  took  place  on  fhe  coast  of  Bohna^ 
Ian  at  the  end  of  last  year  (1877)  and  the  beginning  of  the  present  year 
(1878)  have  caused  me  to  publish  a  brief  statement  of  the  present  con- 
dition of  the  scientific  investigations  regarding  the  mode  of  life  of  the 
herring  and  its  annual  and  other  migrations,  as  well  as  of  those  nat- 
ural conditions  which  may  be  their  causes.  I  have  done  this  with  the 
special  object  of  making  the  scattered  scientific  material  accessible  for 
the  general  public,  as  this  certainly  would  be  of  practical  use  in  case  the 
herrings  should  again  regularly  visit  our  western  coast  in  any  consider- 
able numbers.  The  amount  of  knowledge  we  possess  is  small;  but  i^ 
brought  within  the  reach  of  a  larger  public  it  may  nevertheless  have  a 
beneficial  influence  on  the  fisheries.  So  £»*,  we  do  not  possess  any  sci- 
entific collection  of  all  the  material  prepared  with  a  view  to  the  spe- 
cial needs  of  our  coast;  just  as  little  any  general  and  comprehensive 
epitome  of  it.  In  order,  therefore,  to  make  this  treatise  as  timely  as 
X)ossible  I  have  collected  all  the  ta^sts  in  my  possession,  and  by  oompai^ 
ing  them  with  the  results  of  the  most  recent  foreign  Investigations  I  have 
endeavored  to  make  them  as  complete  and  reliable  as  possible,  which, 
however,  has  not  materially  changed  my  previous  views.  These  more  or 
less  strictly  scientific  investigations  have  so  &ur  not  produced  any  result 
which  could  lead  to  a  complete  and  much-needed  reform  in  this  branch 
of  human  knowledge;  but  in  ipost  points  our  knowledge  is  just  as  incom- 
plete and  as  little  critically  sifted  as  it  was  a  hundred  years  ago. 

2.  The  object  of  this  entirely  preliminary  review  of  our  present  knowl- 
^ge  of  the  mode  of  life  and  the  migrations  of  the  herring  is,  first j  to  give 
in  as  brief  and  as  clear  and  systematic  a  form  as  i>088ible  all  the  mate- 
rial which  has  gradually  accumulated  in  the  course  of  time,  in  order  to 
make  it  more  accessible  both  to  scientists  and  to  fishermen ;  second,  to 
give  a  review  of  the  historical  development  of  the  more  important  points 
in  our  knowledge,  in  order,  if  i>ossible,  to  prevent  mistakes  in  the  ftitore, 
and  to  facilitate  a  more  correct  understanding  of  all  the  circumstances; 
and,  third,  to  show  the  necessity  and  to  point  out  the  course  and  possible 
results  of  continued  scientific  investigations.  An  entirely  satisfiEu^iy 
scientific  review  of  all  our  knowledge  presupposes  an  ample  amount  of 
material  critically  sifted,  consisting  in  observations  made  uninterrupt- 
edly during  a  long  period  of  time  at  a  large  number  of  places;  for,  as  in 
meteorology,  all  truly  scientific  knowledge  must  be  based  on  a  collection 
and  comparison  of  as  large  a  number  of  observations  as  x)0ssible,  made 
by  reliable  persons  during  a  long  period  of  time  and  in  many  di£ferent 
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places.  The  most  extensive  and  most  complete  number  of  observations 
win  bring  our  knowledge  as  near  actual  trutli  as  possible.  It  will  be 
self-evident  that  whenever,  as  in  the  case  of  the  fisheries,  we  have  to  do 
with  i>e]iodical  changes  embracing  long  x>eriods  of  time,  there  will  be 
special  need  of  many  and  long-continued  observations. 

3.  But  as  such  entirely  sufficient  material  is  for  the  present  not 
accessible,  and  could  not  possibly  be  procured  during  the  comparatively 
short  time  which  I  have  been  able  to  devote  to  the  investigation  of  the 
herrings  and  the  herring-fisheries  on  the  western  coast  of  Sweden,®  even 
if  I  had  had  ever  so  many  able  assistants,  I  cannot  do  better  than  to  use 
the  material  on  hand,  which,  certainly  from  a  scientific  point  of  view,  is  in- 
sufficient, but  which,  nevertheless,  possesses  some  practical  value.  Even 
the  most  careful  preparation  of  this  heterogeneous  mass  of  material 
must,  however,  be  defective,  because  no  satisfactory  result  can  be  reached, 
unless  we  possess  athorough  knowledge  of  aU  thex)oints  based  on  the  most 
oompreh^isive  scientific  material.  Although,  in  a  work  like  the  present, 
it  may  be  important  to  give  in  each  case  the  exact  source  from  which 
the  information  has  been  drawn,  I  have  thought  fit  to  deviate  from  this 
generally  observed  rule,  chiefly  because  it  is  my  intention  to  treat  the 
whole  subject  more  fully  in  a  larger  work  which  I  am  preparing,  the  title 
of  which  will  be  "On  the  Herring  and  the  Herring-Fisheries,^  and  also 
to  reduce  the  time^  and  cost  of  this  brief  review  as  much  as  possible. 
I  nevertheless  hope  that  this  little  work  may  be  of  some  use,  and  prove 
a  hrfp  to  tibiose  of  our  writers  on  the  fishery-question  who  by  different 
dicumstances  are  confined  to  the  observations  of  others. 

4«  l^atnral  science,  considered  as  a  systematic  review  of  all  nature,  is 
constantly  growing  more  many-sided  and  more  complicated,  in  propor- 
tion as  it  develops  and  as  it  is  simplified  by  having  many  different  facts 
condensed  into  general  axioms  ("  Les  sciences  progressent  en  se  simplifiantj^ 
Leibnitz).  JS'ature  forms  a  continuous  whole,  all  parts  of  whidi  are  con- 
nected by  an  indissoluble  causal  connection  both  among  themselves  and 
with  the  constantly  developing  universe ;  the  scientific  investigation  of 
a  natural  object  or  a  natural  phenomenon  can  reach  completeness  only 
in  proportion  as  it  is  many-sided.  It  is  a  very  common  mistake  to  view 
the  different  phenomena  isolated  from  others^  and  science  suffers  in 
consequ^ice,  entire  systems  being  built  on  such  incomplete  views,  which 
may  for  the  time  being  satisfy  at  least  the  less  scientific  and  critical 
portion  of  the  public,  but  which  are  very  hard  to  root  out,  all  the  harder 
« ' 

"Since  July,  1873, 1  have  (commissioned  by  the  goyemment)  been  bnsy  in  coUecting 
Bach  scientifio  data  regaiding  the  natural  history  of  the  herring  and  the  herring-fish- 
eriea  as  I  deemed  necessary  for  improved  legislation  on  oar  herring-fisheries. 

^The  greatest  difficulty  has  been  experienced  and  almost  insormoontable  hinderances 
placed  in  the  way  of  gaining  the  necessary  time  for  a  work  like  the  present,  by  the 
neoeesity  of  carrying  on  simoltaneoasly  the  investigations  regarding  the  other  jwr- 
tions  of  the  biology  of  the  herring,  and  the  many  other  different  i>ointd  in  this  whole 
heniDg  question,  the  legislative,  administrative,  and  economical  parts  of  which  have 
tiken  ap  the  greater  portion  of  my  time  spent  on  the  coast  of  Bohaslan. 
11  F 
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when  they  are  propped  up  by  the  strong  pillars  of  authority.  The  dif- 
ferent changes  in  the  development  of  science  follow  entirely  different 
methods^  and  the  investigations  of  the  period  immediately  preceding 
ours,  devoted  more  to  special  branches,  have  doubtless,  through  their 
results,  furnished  a  very  necessary  basis  for  the  more  many -sided  tenden- 
cies of  our  present  science.   . 

5.  Only  through  long  periods  of  time  the  human  race  can  gradually 
reach  a  higher  and  more  complete  knowledge.  The  history  of  sci^ices 
shows  in  every  branch  of  knowledge  an  exceedingly  slow  development, 
quicker  at  times,  but  at  other  times  slow,  stationary,  and  even  reitio- 
grading.  Even  the  gaps  in  the  historical  materia^  or  the  just  as  com- 
mon and  easily-explained  custom  of  directing  attention  firom  the  less 
Important  to  the  most  imi>ortant  representatives  of  scientific  develop- 
ment, lead  a  less  experienced  and  thoughtiul  man  to  entirely  different 
X>oints  than  those  in  question.  It  is  therefore  best,  as  a  general  rule, 
not  to  look  for  too  much  ^'  that  is  new  in  science"  in  an  author  who  has 
in  his  special  line  of  scientific  investigation  been  preceded  by  many  and 
prominent  writers  who  have  used  all  the  old  material,  and  who,  having 
solved  those  problems  which  were  of  easy  solution,  have  left  the  most 
difficult  questions  unanswered.^  But  even  of  the  most  unassuming 
author  we  may  demand  that  he  shall  treat  his  subject  from  the  jM^sent 
scientific  point  of  view. 

6.  A  remarkable  misconception  of  the  aim  of  scientific  work,  which 
even  in  our  time  is  not  altogether  rare,  is  the  idea  that  the  object  of  the 
naturalist  consists  chiefly  in  increasing  the  scientific  material  by  making 
rich  collections  of  objects  and  observations,  by  describing  everything 
as  minutely  as  possible,  and  by  combining  all  the  facts  to  a  whole,  which 
is  then  occasionally  termed  in  a  somewhat  contemptuous  manner  '^  a 
compilation."  A  higher  view  of  science  must,  however,  disapprove  of 
such  a  lowering  of  that  most  important  kind  of  scientific  work,  whidi  is  £Eur 
different  from  mere  compilation,  which  only  aims  at  arranging  the  woi^ 
of  several  authors  systematically  in  one  work.  In  saying  this  I  do  not 
mean  to  deny  the  value  or  necessity  of  scientific  collections  or  com^la- 
tions,  but  merely  to  raise  a  &int  protest  against  those  who  overestimate 
these  compilations  and  undervalue  combined  scientific  activity.  Science 
doubtless  needs  as  complete  and  as  critically  sifted  material  as  possible, 
but  this  material  in  itself  is  not  yet  science.  The  object  of  the  natu- 
ralist, therefore,  does  not  only  consist  in  the  constant  accumulating  of 
observations  in  order  to  reveal  hitherto  unknown  facts  or  to  corroborate 
known  facts,  but  in  combining  the  material  gathered  by  himself  and 

^  If  wo  therefore  go  over  the  works  of  older  aathors  on  this  subject  in  chroDological 
order,  we  soon  find  that  their  views  only  very  gradually  become  clearer  and  more  dis- 
tinct, and  that  the  more  critically  sift«d  and  arranged  axioms  which  we  intend  to 
give  we  by  no  means  owe  altogether  to  onr  predecessors.  Only  by  joining  the  varioos 
facts  and  arranging  them  systematically  they  become  important,  and  not  least  by 
thereby  showing  their  insufficient  character  if  viewed  from  a  truly  scientific  point  of 
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others  into  a  whole.    The  last-meDtioned  work  is  no  less  imx)ortant  than 
the  former,  and  is  actually  the  really  scientific  portion  of  the  work. 

7.  Even  in  biology  there  are  many  questions  which  cannot  be  satis- 
factorily answered  by  one  person,  but  which  demand  the  systematic  work 
of  several  naturalists,  just  as  is  the  case  in  meteorology.  That  this  is 
specially  necessary  with  regard  to  our  subject  will  be  evident  when  we 
think  of  the  complete  series  of  observations  which  are  needed — observa- 
tions referring  not  only  to  biology,  but  also  to  meteorology,  hydrology, 
&C.;  Hmt  only  by  making  full  observations  in  all  these  directions  can  we 
arrive  at  any  satisfikstory  result.  And  in  order  to  have  these  observa- 
tions as  full  and  systematic  as  possible  there  should  be  a  number  of  sta- 
tions wcM^king  according  to  one  and  the  same  plan.^ 

Although  the  time  is  certainly  very  far  distant  when  sufficient  obser- 
vations will  have  been  collected  to  furnish  the  necessary  material  for  a 
satis&ctoiy  scientific  solution  of  our  problem,  we  shall  see  from  the  fol- 
lowing that,  as  far  as  Bohuslan  is  concerned,  a  complete  meteorological 
station  would  be  extremely  useful  during  a  rich  fishing-season.  Those 
who  devote  themselves  to  the  herring-fisheries  would  gain  an  increased 
knowledge  of  the  herring,  its  mode  of  life,  and  its  migrations,  and  their 
dependence  on  the  changes  of  the  weather,  and  such  a  knowledge  would 
certainly  be  of  great  practical  use  to  them. 

8.  In  order  to  gain  a  correct  view  of  the  causes  of  the  irregularities 
in  the  mode  of  life  and  the  migrations  of  the  herring,  it  is  specially  neces- 
sary to  get  as  complete  a  knowledge  as  possible  of  the  influence  which 
physical  and  biological  causes  exercise  on  the  herring. 

In  treating  this  very  difficult  and  but  little  known  subject  it  must  not 
be  forgotten  that  hitherto  fishing,  carried  on  as  a  trade,  has  been  almost 
the  only  means  of  observing  the  influence  of  such  causes ;  and  as  fish- 
ing is  only  carried  on  at  those  seasons  and  places  and  with  those  imple- 
ments which  promise  the  greatest  success,  it  will  be  clear  how  incom- 
plete and  unreliable  our  knowledge  must  be.  Great  caution  is  required 
in  gatiiering  and  receiving  information,  for  mere  fanciful  and  hypothet- 
icsd  theories  lead  us  only  farther  away  from  our  true  object.  This  part 
of  my  work  had  chiefly  to  be  confined  to  the  collecting  and  arranging  of 
all  the  data  found  in  literature. 

9.  We  must  first  consider  the  influence  which  the  sun  and  the  moon 
exercise.  The  sun  produces  day  and  night  and  the  four  seasons.  The 
changes  produced  by  the  turning  of  the  earth  round  its  axis  and  round 
the  sun  act  not  only  thi^ough  the  greater  or  smaller  quantity  of  Ught,  but 
in  a  still  higher  degree  through  the  differences  of  temperature  and  the 
general  changes  in  the  weather  which  they  produced    Attempts  have 

>^Tbo8e  who  hsve  to  do  tfai$  pfeparatOTy  work  should  be  folly  impressed  with  the 
fact  that  the  result  of  their  labor  wiU  chiefly  benefit  the  scientists  of  the  future.  They 
mnst,  therefore,  sacrifice  their  own  scientific  vanity  and  the  hope  of  reaping  the  fruits 
of  their  labor,  but  be  satisfied  to  know  that  it  win  form  part  of  the  foundation  of  the 
science  of  the  future.  This  self-sacrificing  work  may  well  be  said  to  ennoble  him  who 
engages  in  it,  and  who  deserves  the  esteem  and  gratitude  of  humanity. 
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even  been  made  to  prove  that  the  son  produces  considerable  periodicid 
changes  in  the  weather  by  the  regularly  changing  number  of  the  solar 
spots.  The  moon,  on  the  other  hand,  exercises  an  important  inflaenoe 
through  the  difference  of  light  which  her  changes  produce,"  through 
the  tides  regulated  by  her,  and  the  different  currents  occasioned  by  the 
.  tide,  which  are  chiefly  caused  by  the  attraction  of  the  earth.  In  this 
last-mentioned  respect  the  sun  exercises  a  similar  but  weaker  influence, 
which  more  or  less  modifies  that  of  the  moon. 

10.  As  regards  the  influence  of  sound  on  the  herring,  it  is  well  known 
how  easily  it  is  frightened  by  any  unusual  noise.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
the  sense  of  hearing  is  not  very  strongly  developed  in  the  herring, 
although  the  old  opinion,  which  was  held  even  by  IdnnSy  that  fish  are 
entirely  deaf,  has  long  since  been  proved  to  be  erroneous.  The  herring 
generally  returns  immediately  to  the  place  from  which  a  sudden  noise  had 
scared  it  away.  It  has  also  been  sufficiently  proved  that  it  is  highly  im- 
probable that  a  long-continued  noise  may  drive  the  herrings  away  from 
places  which  they  have  been  in  the  habit  of  visiting  from  time  imme- 
moriaL  But  even  quite  recently  it  has  again  been  maintained  that  such 
has  been  the  case,  and  steamboats,  men-of-war,  fortresses,  fishermen, 
coopers,  &c.,  have  been  accused  of  having  by  noise  brought  the  herring- 
fisheries  in  some  places  to  a  premature  end ;  but  no  satisfietctory  proof 
for  any  such  assertions  has  ever  been  brought  forward.  The  herrings 
have  disappeared  from  places  where  the  thunder  of  cannon  has  never 
been  heard,  and  where  no  steamboats  have  ever  come,  whilst  they  have 
continued  to  make  their  appearance  in  locaUties  where  steamboats  imd 
the  shooting  of  guns  were  frequent.  As  fleur  as  steamboats  are  ciHioerned 
we  may  specially  mention  the  mouth  of  the  Thames,  the  Firth  of  Forth, 
the  Sound,  the  Great  Belt,  &c.  It  is  certain  that  thunder  causes  the 
herrings  to  go  to  so  great  a  depth  that  they  cannot  be  reached  with 
the  common  fishing-implements,  which  will  be  ftirther  proved  below  by 
foots  ^  and  a  violent  cannonade  may,  of  course,  have  the  same  effect.  It 
is  well  known  that  a  strong  wind  blowing  towards  the  coast  often  hinders 
or  interrupts  the  approach  of  the  herrings,  but  it  is  scarcely  probable 
that  the  roaring  of  the  waves  when  dashing  against  the  rocks  produces 
the  same  effect. 

11.  Begarding  the  infiuence  of  electricity ^  we  still  are  without  the  neces- 
sary observations  on  which  any  certain  opinions  might  be  based.  It  has 
been  known  from  olden  times  that  during  a  thunder-storm  the  herrings 
seek  the  deep  water,  but  so  far  it  is  impossible  to  say  whether  this  action 
is  caused  by  the  thunder,  the  glare  of  the  lightning,  the  electricity  itself^ 
or  all  these  infiuences  combined.  Valenciennes  says  that  the  herrings 
become  violently  excited  by  thunder,  and  that  newly-hatched  herrings 

**Tlieie  is  a  deeply  rooted  conyiction  among  the  fishermen  that  the  changes  of  the 
moon  exercise  a  most  decided  inflnenoe  on  the  mode  of  life  and  the  migratioms  of  the 
herring.    In  examining  the  different  opinions  entertained  by  fishermen,  it  was  found, 
howeyer,  that  aU  this  supposed  influence  may  be  reduced  to  the  few  above-mentioned  ' 
cases,  and  that  it  is  by  no  means  very  important. 
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mfty  soddenly  leave  the  coast  from  this  cause.  The  Dutch  Meteorological 
Institute  at  Utrecht  says^  in  its  report  of  1859,  on  observations  made 
during  the  so-called  ^<  great  fisheries,"  <^tha^  during  a  thunder-storm  ac- 
eomx>anied  by  heavy  rain  the  herrings  do  not  come  up  to  a  height  where 
they  can  be  caught  till  dawn";  and  the  Meteorological  Society  of  Edin- 
burgh mentions  ^^  that  according  to  their  observations  there  will  be  good 
fishing  the  same  day  when  a  considerable  thunder-storm  extends  over  the 
greater  portion  of  Eastern  Scotiand,  but  that  there  will  be  scarcely  any 
fishing  on  the  day  following  on  that  portion  of  the  coast- waters  which, 
so  to  speak,  forms  the  outer  edge  of  the  great  deep."  O.  C.  Cederstr^ 
believes  that  he  has  found  ^^  a  surprising  connection  between  the  course  of 
&e  fish  and  electricity."  It  seems,  however,  that  this  '^  connection  "  may 
be  ascribed  to  other  causes  than  the  influence  of  <^  cosmic  electricity." 

12.  Begarding  the  influence  of  light  we  possess  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  observations,  and  opinions  based  on  them.  Light  is  therefore 
justiy  considered  as  one  of  the  more  important  causes  which  exercise  an 
influence  on  the  more  or  less  regular  course  of  the  herrings.  We  shaU 
below  give  a  full  account  of  these  observations  and  of  the  various  opin- 
ions  based  on  them.  The  herring,  Uke  many  of  our  salt-water  fish,  can- 
not bear  a  very  strong  light,  or  prefers  at  any  rate  a  dim  light,  yeu- 
eramtz  therefore  supposes  that  the  glare  of  the  lightning  drives  the 
herrings  into  deeper  water." 

It  is  well  known  that  both  the  herring  and  the  small  herring  stay  in 
deeper  water  during  the  day  than  during  the  night  on  account  of  the 
light,  although  the  depth,  of  course,  varies  according  to  the  greater  or 
smaller  intensity  of  the  light.  A  bright  moonlight  night  is  therefore 
considered  less  favorable  for  herring-fishing,  because  the  herring  stay 
in  deeper  water.  It  is,  however,  just  as  probable  that  this  opinion  has 
been  created  by  the  increased  difficulty  of  catching  the  herrings  in  a 
bright  light,  as  by  the  supposition  that  in  the  darkness  the  herrings 
find  some  protection  from  their  pursuers,  and  therefore  seek  dark  places 
even  during  day-time.^  Thii^  probably  also  causes  the  influence  which 
the  varying  degree  of  transparency  of  the  water  exercises  on  the  fish, 
eries,  fishing  always  being  best  when  the  water  is  less  transparent  or 
turbid,  or  when  the  rays  of  light  are  broken  by  small  waves. 

The  changes  of  light  and  darkness  caused  by  the  setting  and  rising  of 
the  sun  seem  to  have  a  great  influence  on  the  herring,  exciting  them 
considerably  and  causing  them  to  come  up  firom  the  deep ;  Ashing  with 
floating  nets  is  consequentiy  most  profitable  at  those  times.  If  during 
very  dark  nights  the  herrings  keep  in  such  deep  water  that  they  can- 
not be  reached  with  the  floating  nets,  it  happens  occasionally  that  the 
Ught  of  the  rising  moon  attracts  them  towards  the  surface  so  the  nets 

^  To  show  how  sensitiye  fiah  are  to  the  influence  of  light,  we  may  mention  the  fi^t, 
that  codfish  kept  in  shallow  vessels  open  to  the  sun  have  become  blind  from  the  strong 
Ught. 

*  When  seeking  food  the  herrings  are,  eren  in  day-time,  not  unfirequently  found 
near  the  sarface  of  the  water. 
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can  be  qnickly  filled.  The  oblique  direction  in  which  the  rays  of  the 
sun  and  the  moon  strike  the  surface  of  the  water  doubtless  has  a  great 
influence.  In  many  places  the  fishermen  use  torches  during  fishing- 
firmly  convinced  that  the  herrings  are  at  night-time  attracted  towards 
the  surface  by  light.  Valenciennes  mentions  an  observation  made  by 
French  fishermeji,  "  that  in  winter  the  herrings  do  not  begin  to  stir 
untn  the  sun  rises,  when  they  come  nearer  the  surface,  and  that  the 
same  also  applies  to  the  newly-hatched  herrings." 

13.  Of  all  meteorological  causes,  the  temperature  of  the  air  seems  to  exer- 
cise the  most  decided  influence  on  the  herrings,  chiefly  through  its  infla- 
ence  on  the  weather  in  general,  and  more  especially  on  the  temi)erature  of 
the  water  and  the  quantity  of  herring-food.  The  herring  (as  we  shall 
show  forther  on)  prefers  a  certain  even  temperature,  and  as  this  is 
not  found  near  the  surface  or  near  the  coast,  it  goes  into  deeper  water 
or  farther  away  from  the  coast.  We  thus  possess  numerous  data  show- 
ing that  both  the  herring  and  the  small  herring  have  by  cold  weather 
been  hindered  from  approaching  the  coast,  or  that  the  flsheries  which 
had  already  commenced  during  mild  weaflier  have  been  intermpted 
fix)m  the  same  cause.  During  the  winter  herring-fisheries  mild  weather 
is  therefore  generally  considered  favorable,  although  this  is  certainly 
not  the  case  under  all  circumstances.  For  it  is  well  known  from  the 
last  great  Bohuslan  herring-fisheries  as  well  as  from  the  western  coast 
of  Scotland,  that  the  remaining  of  the  snow  on  the  mountains  and  the 
consequent  considerable  cold  are  thought  to  promise  good  winter  fishing, 
whilst  thawing  weather  produced  by  a  southeasterly  wind  is  considered 
unfavorable.  Great  heat  has  just  as  much  influence  on  the  fisheries  as 
great  cold,  and  the  fisheries  which  are  carried  on  during  the  warm  sea- 
son are  just  as  much  inconvenienced  by  the  heat  as  the  winter  fisheries 
by  the  cold.  The  herrings  seem  to  keep  at  a  certain  depth  which  is 
regulated  by  the  temperature,  so  that  in  moderately  mild  weather  they 
are  nearer  the  surface,  and  at  a  greater  depth  either  in  very  cold  or  very 
warm  weather.  MUnter  relates,  that  in  Pomerania  the  wicker  baskets 
for  catching  herrings  must  be  placed  deeper,  as  in  spring  the  warmth  of 
the  sun  increases ;  and  it  is  well  known  firom  the  large  fisheries  which 
during  summer  and  the  beginning  of  autumn  are  carried  on  in  the  north- 
western portion  of  the  North  Sea,  that  cooler  weather  brings  good  fish- 
ing. After  a  very  hot  spring  and  summer  the  herrings  are  also  said  not 
to  come  so  near  the  eastern  coast  of  Scotland  us  they  do  otherwise. 
There  it  has,  however,  been  noticed  that  a  high  teriii)erature  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  fisheries,  if  immediately  followed  by  a  ^mparatively  lower 
temperature,  has  been  favorable  to  fishing.  It  is  ^ell  known  on  the 
Limfiord  (Denmark)  that  a  warm  summer  is  generall^followed  by  rich 
autumn  fisheries,  so  that  the  saying  has  become  proverbWthere,  "  Many 
flies,  many  herrings.''  Both  the  herring  and  the  smaii^h^rring  are 
northern  fish  which  like  cool  but  not  entirely  cold  water,  al!!^  some  of 
our  most  important  fisheries  are  therefore  carried  on  during  lift  coldest 
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aeaBon  of  the  year.    If  the  cold  is  too  severe,  however,  the  herrings  are 
thought  to  become  torpid. 

The  temperature  of  the  air  thus  seems  to  exercise  its  influence  chiefly 
through  its  extremes,  which  the  herrings  cannot  well  stand,  and  through 
its  influence  on  the  spawning  of  the  herrings.  During  the  spawning- 
process  the  harrings  need  a  certain  even  temperature,  and,. therefore,  in 
case  of  great  heat  or  cold,  go  to  deeper  spawning-places.  The  temper- 
ature of  the  air,  therefore,  has  a  much  greater  influence  on  the  fisheries 
of  spawning  herrings  than  on  the  common  herring-fisheries,  whilst  the 
latter  are  more  influenced  by  wind  and  current.  The  influence  of  the 
temperatore  of  the  air  will  be  more  noticeable  when  fishing  is  carried 
on  with  floating  nets  than  when  stationary  nets  are  used. 

As  different  winds  prodnce  a  difiierent  temperature,  and  thns  exercise 
an  essentially  different  influence  on  the  herrings,  we  shall,  farther  on,  . 
when  speaking  of  the  influence  of  the  wind,  give  more  data  regafding 
the  influence  which  the  temperature  of  the  air  has  on  the  herring. 

After  a  mild  winter,  and  during  a  mild,  early  spring,  the  spawning  of 
those  herrings  which  si>awn  in  spring  and  the  spring-herring  fisheries 
b^gin  somewhat  earlier  than  otherwise.  When  in  spring  the  air  gets 
warmer  the  young  herrings  seek  shallow  waters,  but  when  cooler  weather 
sets  in  they  return  to  the  deep  water. 

14.  The  prasure  of  the  airy  as  far  as  known,  only  exercises  an  influence 
on  the  herrings  through  the  changes  which  it  produces  in  the  weather 
and  in  the  direction  and  force  of  the  wind ;  for  all  we  know  regarding 
the  direct  inflnence  of  the  pressure  of  the  air  on  the  sea  and  thereby  on 
the  herrings  is  the  fact  that  it  is  not  very  considerable.  Observations 
which  in  this  respect  have  been  made  with  regard  to  other  fish  are  not 
soffieiently  numerous  and  general  to  base  any  certain  opinion  on  them. 

The  Meteorological  Society  of  Edinburgh  has  published  the  results 
of  thdr  comparison  between  the  observations  on  the  course  of  the  fish- 
eries made  by  the  superintendents  of  fisheries  during  the  years  1867-1872, 
and  the  simultaneous  meteorological  observations,  firom  which  it  appears 
that  the  richest  hauls  were  generally  made  when  the  barometer  was 
"high  and  steady,^  whilst  the  fishing  was  not  so  good  when  the  barom- 
eter was  "low."  Frank  BucJclandy  however,  has  recently  directed  atten- 
tion to  an  article,  by  J.  Salmonj  of  Lowestoft,  in  "Land  and  Water,'' 
January  16,  1862,  according  to  which  an  "unsteady''  barometer  had 
during  the  autumn  herring-fisheries  in  the  Southern  Forth  Sea  (the  so- 
called  •^Yarmouth  fisheries")  been  favorable  to  fishing.  It  is  well  known 
that  fishing  is  good  when  the  herrings  keep  at  a  moderate  depth,  and 
the  strength  of  the  wind  and  the  motion  of  the  water  are  favorable  to 
the  use  of  fishing-apparatus. 

In  the  Skagerack  the  lower  or  higher  state  of  the  barometer  has  a 
considerable  influence  on  the  herring-fisheries,  both  through  its  influence 
on  the  weather  in  general  and  more  especially  on  the  wind  and  the  cur- 
rents of  the  sea. 
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15.  Eegarding  the  influence  which  fog  and  luize  have  on  the  herrings, 
we  i)ossess  scarcely  any  information  except  the  observation  made  by 
the  Dutch  floating-net  fishermen  that  foggy  weather  is  not  favorable  to 
fishing.  Fog  and  haze  probably  have  a  similar  influence  as  a  doudy 
sky,  but  doubtless  they  often  injure  the  fisheries  by  impeding  the  sailing 
near  the  coast.  Nothing  definite  is  known  concerning  the  inflnenoe 
which  the  different  degrees  of  moisture  in  the  air  or  the  evaporations 
from  the  surfBMje  of  the  water  may  possibly  have  on  the  herrings. 

16.  The  clondi^  also  must  be  considered.  A  cloudy  sky  is  generally 
thought  to  be  favorable  to  fishing;  this  idea  probably  originates  in  the 
circumstance  that  clouds  produce  a  subdued  light,  which  brings  the 
herrings  nearer  to  the  surface  and  renders  it  more  difficult  for  them  to 
see  and  escai)e  the  fishing-apparatus.  During  the  night  clouds  win 
diminish  the  warmth,  the  lower  regions  of  the  air  and  the  sur£etce  of  the 
water  wiU,  therefore,  become  cooler,  and  by  day-time  clouds  will  prevent 
the  upper  portions  of  the  water  from  getting  too  warm.  The  greater  or 
less  degree  of  cloudiness  by  day  or  night  is  therefore  of  considerable 
importance  for  the  fisheries,  especially  during  summer. 

17.  Eegarding  the  influence  of  rain^  snoWy  or  hail  on  the  herrings,  it 
will  easily  be  understood  that  this  chiefly  depends  on  its  connection  with 
other  meteorological  conditions.  When  it  rains  or  snows  the  sky  is 
generally  covered  with  clouds,  the  pressure  of  the  air  is  lower  and  the 
weather  milder  (the  latter  caused,  among  other  things,  by  latent  warmth 
being  set  free).  Eain  or  snow  is  therefore  generally  considered  favor- 
able for  fishing.  Excessive  rains,  however,  followed  by  floods,  are  con- 
sidered unfavorable  in  Scotland.  When  rain  is  accompanied  by  a 
thunder-storm  or  a  hurricane,  it  is  of  course  these  last-mentioned  i^e> 
nomena  which  exercise  an  influence  on  the  herrings  and  the  herring- 
fisheries. 

That  snow  should  scare  the  herrings  away,  a«  Neucrantz  says,  csuinot 
be  considered  as  the  general  rule,  although  this  may  occasionally  be  the 
case  in  consequence  of  local  peculiarities  (for  example,  when  fishing  is 
going  on  at  a  season  of  the  year  when  a  fall  of  snow  would  produce  a  con- 
siderably lower  temperature),  but  the  form  in  which  the  "  falling  weaUier'' 
shows  itself  (rain  or  snow)  seems  to  be  immaterial.  The  influence  which 
the  fishermen  ascribe  to  the  snow  remaining  on  the  mountains  has  been 
spoken  of  above. 

18.  Of  all  the  outward  physical  causes,  the  winds  doubtless  have  the 
most  important  influence  on  the  mode  of  life  and  the  migrations  of  the 
herrings.  This  influence  of  the  wind  may,  however,  be  occasioned  by 
the  different  temperature,  cloudiness,  rain,  &c.,  which  it  produces,  by  the 
influence  which  it  exercises  on  the  force,  velocity,  and  direction  of  the 
currents  by  the  considerable  changes  which  it  brings  about  in  the  height 
of  the  water,  the  motion  it  produces  in  the  upper  layers  of  the  water, 
and  the  consequent  greater  or  smaller  waves,  turbid  state  of  the  water, 
or  different  breaking  of  the  rays  of  light.    This  influence  of  the  wind  is 
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still  more  increased  for  ns  by  the  fact  that  it  either  hinders  or  favors 
fishing  in  a  greatly  varying  degree,  thus  influencing  the  very  sources  of 
our  knowledge. 

The  influence  of  the  wind  on  the  herrings  varies  considerably  as  the 
herrings  approach  the  coast  either  for  the  purpose  of  seeking  food  or 
for  the  purpose  of  spawning,  a  circumstance  which  hitherto  has  been  too 
much  overlooked,  which  makes  the  working-up  of  the  material  on  hand 
peculiarly  difficult. 

From  the  observations  at  our  command  it  seems  to  be  certain  that 
when  herrings  approach  a*  coast  for  the  purpose  of  spawning,  they  seek 
quiet  waters.  Storms  often  prevent  them  from  reaching  their  accustomed 
spawning-places,  or  compel  them,  if  they  can  wait  no  longer  or  have  come 
close  to  the  coast,  to  come  quite  near  the  land  or  to  go  far  away  from 
their  usual  spawning-places  which  are  in  deep  water,  whilst  a  gentle 
wind,  from  whichever  quarter  it  may  come,  has  very  little  influence  on 
the  herrings.  Land-wind  may,  however,  as  a  general  rule  be  considered 
most  fiavorable  to  the  fisheries  during  the  spawning-season. 

Eegarding  the  influence  of  storms  on  the  herrings  during  the  spawn- 
ing-season fisheries,  we  must  here  give  the  results  of  that  valuable  com- 
parison of  facts  firam  the  Norwegian  spring-herring  fisheries,  which  we 
owe  to  the  "historical  investigations'^  of  Axel  Boeck.  He  found  that 
during  a  violent  land-storm  the  herrings  seek  the  coast,  when  the  best 
fishing  is  near  the  sheltered  fishing-places,  whilst  during  violent  sea- 
wind  the  herrings  but  rarely  go  to  those  places  where  they  are  generally 
caught  and  which  are  quite  open  towards  the  sea.  During  long-contin- 
ued northwesterly  and  southwesterly  storms  herrings  often  visit  places 
where  they  never  come  otherwise,  and  go  farther  up  the  fiords.  During 
long-continued  sea- wind  the  spring-herring  fisheries  cannot  be  carried 
on  in  the  otherwise  quite  regular  course  from  south  to  north.  Boec^ 
also  relates,  of  the  same  fisheries,  that  during  calm  weather  the  herrings 
often  separated  into  smaller  schools,  and  the  chief  fisheries  did  not  com- 
mence until  a  southwesterly  or  northwesterly  wind  had  stirred  up  the 
water  and  mixed  the  lower  and  warmer  layers  with  the  upi)er  and  cooler 
ones. 

On  the  east  coast  of  Scotland,  near  the  Moray  Firth,  land-wind  is  con- 
sidered favorable  to  the  spawn-herring  fisheries ;  but  for  those  fisheries 
which  are  carried  on  farther  out  in  the  open  H^orth  Sea,  sea- wind  is  con- 
sidered better,  more  especially  on  the  banks  far  from  the  coast.  It  is, 
furthermore,  thought  that  for  these  fisheries  southern  winds  are  better 
tiian  western  winds,  and  for  the  herring-fisheries  near  Yarmouth  western 
winds  are  most  favorable.  For  those  herring-fisheries  which  in  the 
northwestern  portion  of  the  l!^orth  Sea,  at  a  considerable  distance  from 
the  coast,  are  carried  on  by  the  Dutch  and  Germans,  northerly  winds 
are  considered  more  favorable  than  southerly,  and  westerly  than  easterly 
winds.  The  fisheries  in  the  open  sea  will,  of  course,  show  a  considerable 
difference  from  the  ooast-fisheries  in  regard  to  the  influence  of  the  winds. 
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Gisler  relates  that  in  the  Bothnian  Gulf  storms  do  not  drive  the  her- 
rings from  their  places  of  sojourn  far  out  at  sea,  and  that  the  herrings, 
when  storms  prevent  them  from  approaching  the  sea-coast,  are  supposed 
to  spawn  out  at  sea  where  there  are  suitable  banks. 

As  regards,  our  present  BohuslM^n  herring-fisheries,  they  are  so  insig 
nificant,  the  spawning-places  are  all  in  such  sheltered  locations,  and  the 
fisheries  are  carried  on  with  so  little  energy,  that  it  is  very  difficult  to 
obtain  sufficient  data  on  which  to  found  any  certain  opinion.  We  have 
been  informed,  however,  that  during  the  herring-fisheries  near  South 
Hisingen,  the  herrings  go  farflier  up  towards  the  mouth  of  the  river 
during  land-wind,  when  there  is  good  fishing  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Ny-Elfeborg;  and  when  westerly  and  southerly  winds  prevail  the  best 
fishing  is  farther  out  near  the  coast  of  Andal  and  Hastvik. 

During  that  part  of  the  last  great-herring  fishing-period,  when  large 
numbers  of  herrings  spawned  near  our  coast,  land-wind  was  generally 
considered  most  favorable  to  fishing. 

As  the  most  important,  most  profitable,  and  safest  herring-fisheries 
are  those  which  are  carried  on  during  the  spawning-season  (as  during 
the  other  iiortions  of  the  year  the  fish  are  not  so  fat  and  their  course  is 
more  uncertain),  it  will  be  clear  that,  although  physical  conditions  exer- 
cise a  far  greater  influence  on  the  last-mentioned  fisheries,  our  knowledge 
of  them  is  much  mgre  limited. 

When  the  herrings  come  to  the  coast  for  the  purpose  of  seeking  food, 
wind  and  especially  storm  has  an  entirely  different  influence  on  them, 
and  the  occurrence  of  the  herrings  is  chiefly  determined  by  the  quantity 
of  herring-food  foiuid  in  a  certain  place.  Thus  the  herrings  often  ap- 
proach a  coast  with  that  wind  which  drives  in  large  quantities  of  herring- 
food,  and  leave  the  coast  with  that  wind  which  drives  the  herring-food 
away.  This  explains  why  during  the  last  great  Bohuslan  herring-fishing 
period  the  herrings  did  not  always  appear  in  the  same  numbers  during  one 
and  the  same  direction  of  the  wind ;  for  during  that  period  when  the  her- 
rings spawned  near  the  coast  land-wind  was  more  favorable  than  sea- 
wind,  whilst  during  that  period  when  the  great  mass  of  the  herrings 
only  approached  the  coast  for  another  purpose,  a  strong  sea- wind  often 
caused  the  herrings  to  enter  the  fiords  and  thus  brought  about  the  be- 
ginning of  the  fisheries. 

In  discussing  the  causes  why  the  great-herring  fisheries  came  to  an 
end,  people  made  the  mistake  of  supposing  that  all  manner  of  refuse  float- 
ing in  the  sea  and  various  noises  kept  the  herrings  on'  the  outer  coast 
and  hindered  them  from  coming  nearer  until  the  storm  drove  them  in- 
Both  from  our  last  great-herring  fishing  period  and  from  our  later  much 
less  important  herring-fisheries  it  is  weU  known,  however,  that  a  south- 
easterly wind  drives  those  herrings  which  have  come  for  the  purpose  of 
seeking  food  away  from  the  coast,  because  it  blows  ftx>m  the  land  in  such 
a  direction  that  it  both  increases  and  accelerates  the  Skagerack  current 
on  the  outer  coast  and  directs  it  farther  away  from  the  coast,  carrying 
with  it  the  great  mass  of  herring-food. 
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If  we  examine  the  observations  made  in  diiSBrent  places,  we  shall 
80on  find  that  one  and  the  same  wind  will  exercise  a  different  influence, 
jnst  according  as  in  one  place  it  blows  from  and  in  another  place  towards 
the  coast.  It  is,  for  instance,  reported  from  the  Firth  of  FoHh  that  daring 
the  winter  of  1863  nnasoaUy  long-continoed  westerly  (i.  e.,  land-)wuids 
hindered  the  small  herrings  from  going  to  their  usual  places  in  the  inner 
portion  of  the  fiord,  and  caused  some  of  them  to  seek  shelter  near  the 
Qranton  breakwater,  in  the  middle  portion  of  the  fiord.  Fishing  was 
ecmseK^asia&j  not  Tcry  successfol,  whilst  during  the  more  severe  winter 
of  1866  violent  land-winds  drove  the  herrings  and  small  herrings  &et  up 
into  the  fiord.  As  in  that  region  land-wind  is  more  common  during  a 
severe  winter,  such  a  wint^  is  gaieraUy  considered  more  favorable  to 
the  ilBheries  than  a  nrild  one,  just  the  contrary  fi*om  what  it  is  in  Bohus- 
ISn,  wbere  westerly  wind  and  consequent  milder  temperature  and  higher 
water  are  decidedly  more  favorable  to  the  fisheries  than  land-wind  wiiii 
c<M  temperature  and  low  water.  The  same  difference  will  become  ap- 
parent when  we  compare  Bohusl^  with  Korrland. 

By  combining  all  the  observations  made  in  different  places,  we  get 
a  small  number  of  general  axioms  regarding  the  influence  of  the  wind 
on  those  herrings  which  come  to  the  coast  for  the  purpose  of  spawn- 
ing, and  these  would  be  the  following :  Sea-wind  is  favorable  to  the  fish- 
eries, as  it  causes  the  herrings  to  seek  the  coast ;  violent  storms  compel 
the  herrings  to  seek  deep  wata*  or  shelter  in  the  calmer  fiords,  but  a 
brisk  sea-wind  is  generally  favorable.  Small  herrings  often  seem  to 
se^  shelter  near  the  land,  and  in  Bohuslan  it  has  been  observed  near 
Hi^gen  that  in  summer  during  easterly  wind  the  young  herrings  like  to 
go  towards  the  mouth  of  the  river.  As  regards  the  Skagerack  herring 
fisheries,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  in  judging  of  the  influence  of  the 
wind  one  must  take  into  consideration  its  direction  and  force,  not  only 
near  the  coast  of  Bohuslto  but  also  out  in  the  ^orth  Sea.  In  order  to 
form  a  correct  judgment  it  will  therefore  be  necessary  to  have  synoptic 
observations  of  the  wind  to  refer  to,  and  not  to  forget  that  the  effect 
frequently  will  not  be  noticed  till  long  after  the  cause. 

We  frirthermore  possess  different  observations  and  opinions  about  the 
influence  of  the  wind  on  the  herrings,  which  are  of  a  less  certain  and 
scientific  character,  and  of  which  we  do  not  know  whether  they  have 
been  gathered  during  those  fisheries  when  spawners  were  caught,  or 
during  those  fisheries  when  only  fish  coming  to  the  coast  for  food 
w^e  caught,  or  from  both.  We  finally  possess  some  data  concerning 
the  direct  influence  of  storms  on  the  herrings,  for  example,  that  "im- 
mediately after  a  storm  they  keep  near  the  surface,  and  are  actually  giddy 
and  so  weak  that  some  are  cast  on  shore  or  come  near  the  land,''  and,  "  after 
the  lapse  of  a  few  days,  if  the  storm  continues,  get  quite  soft,  as  if  their 
flesh  was  melting "  (Owfer);  that  storm  compels  the  herrings  to  keep 
closer  together,  and  that  a  violent  storm  tends  to  mix  the  herrings  and 
the  small  herrings,  whilst  otherwise  they  always  keep  in  separate  schools. 
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Thus  we  know  firom  Scotland  that  the  herrings,  immediately  before  a 
storm,  come  near  the  surface^  and  in  several  places  in  Bohoslan,  espe- 
cially on  the  coast  of  Fjellbacka,  it  has  been  observed  that  the  herrings 
go  away  from  the  coast*against  storm  and  weather,  although  some  time 
after  the  storm  there  is  generally  again  good  fishing.  It  most  be  remem- 
bered that  a  storm  is  often  preceded  by  commotion  in  the  water  and 
other  causes  which  may  influence  the  herrings. 

19.  Begarding  the  influence  of  the  weather  in  general^  it  should  be  no- 
ticed that  the  herrings  evidently  prefer  even  and  mild  weather,  firee 
from  all  extremes;  and  such  weather  is,  in  most  cases  at  least,  an  essen- 
tial condition  of  successful  herring-fisheries.  The  herrings  especially 
dislike  all  sudden  changes  in  the  weather,  and  it  is  even  asserted  that 
they  are  so  sensitive  in  this  respect  that  by  their  actions  they  show  a 
distinct  foreknowledge  of  changes  in  the  weather,  to  which  circumstance 
we  shall  have  occasion  to  refer  again. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  it  is  chiefly  the  general  character  of  the 
weather^  which  here  comes  into  question,  and  that  in  order  to  under- 
stand its  influence  it  is  necessary  to  have  rdiable  and  as  fieo*  as  possible 
complete  synoptic  weather  observations  covering  a  much  larger  area 
than  a  few  fishing-stations.  It  must  likewise  not  be  forgotten  that  the 
spawning  herring  is  much  less  influenced  by  the  weather  than  the  her- 
ring which  comes  to  the  coast  to  seek  food,  so  that  the  fishing  for  the 
former  is  much  more  certain  than  that  of  the  latter.  Fishing  with  float- 
ing nets  near  a  coast  is  much  more  dependent  on  the  weather  than  fish- 
ing with  stationary  nets. 

I  have  on  the  coast  of  Bohuslan  often  heard  the  failure  of  the  potato 
crop  brought  in  connection  with  good  herring-fisheries,  and  with  a  cer- 
tain show  of  reason,  as  weather  which  is  favorable  for  the  autumn  and 
winter  herring-fisheries,  is  generally  unfavorable  for  the  growth  of  pota- 
toes. This  agrees  with  (Hsler^s  observation  from  the  l^orrland  herring- 
fisheries,  where  the  fishermen  say  that  when  the  com  grows  well  on  the 
land  there  is  not  much  fishing  in  the  sea,  and  when  the  sea  is  full  of  fish 
there  is  little  com  on  the  land.  Similar  observations  from  the  last  cen- 
tury we  find  in  the  works  of  8chdningj  Stromy  and  Lybecker^  and  there  is 
doubtless  a  good  deal  of  truth  in  them,  especially  in  former  times  when 
agriculture  was  not  so  advanced  as  it  is  now,  and  to  a  great  extent 
depended  on  the  state  of  the  weather. 

It  should  finally  be  mentioned  here  that  there  is  supposed  to  be  a  cen- 
tennial periodicity  in  the  weather  caused  by  the  relative  number  of 
solar  spots,  according  to  which  larger  and  smaller  solar-spot  periods 
have  been  spoken  of,  and  by  the  changing  position  of  the  moon  towards 

^The  general  character  of  the  weather  ia  best  seeu  in  the  winds  as  the  fnUest  ex- 
pression of  aU  its  determining  features,  and  as  haying  the  greatest  influence  on  the 
mode  of  life  and  the  migrations  of  the  herrings.  The  general  character  of  the  weather 
most,  however,  be  taken  into  consideration,  not  only  daring  the  fishing-season,  or  the 
days  and  weeks  immediately  preceding  it,  but  also  during  the  different  se&ons  of  the 
year,  and  for  longer  and  shorter  periods,  each  comprising  several  years. 
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the  earth,  by  a  change  in  the  direction  of  the  corrents  of  the  sea,  and 
especially  of  the  Gulf  stream,  or  by  the  influence  of  the  p<dar  ice  and 
its  floating  towards  southern  regions,  &c.  If  future  sciaitific  investi- 
gations should  prove  the  existence  of  such  a  periodicity,  it  is  quite 
probable  that  light  will  be  thrown  on  many  a  dark  point  in  the  biology 
of  the  herring. 

20.  Among  the  hydrological  phenomena  which  for  the  better  under- 
standing of  the  mode  of  life  and  the  migrations  of  the  herring  require 
our  attention,  the  more  or  less  agitated  condition  of  the  water  caused  by 
the  winds  is  the  most  prominent.  The  nu>Hon  of  the  waves  seems  to 
exercise  an  influence  on  the  herrings  partly  by  aerating  the  water, 
partly  by  mixing  water  of  different  temperature,  and  Anally  by  the 
oecaaioBally  very  violent  agitation  which  is  produced  even  in  ^e  lower 
regions  of  the  water  near  the  bottom.  The  last-mentioned  effect  of  the 
motion  of  the  waves,  which  shall  form  the  subject  of  special  investiga- 
tions, has  a  considerable  influence  especially  on  the  spawning  herrings, 
which  need  calm  waters  for  spawning,  heavy  waves  often  compelling 
them  to  seek  spawning-places  which  are  sheltered  or  in  the  deep  water 
where  the  motion  of  the  waves  is  not  so  perceptible.  Oisler  says  that 
violent  storms  tend  to  weaken  the  herrings  when  near  the  coast,  and 
numerous  observations  corroborate  the  fact  that  during  such  storms 
the  herrings  leave  the  coast  or  seek  sheltered  places ;  and  even  the 
heaving  of  the  sea  preceding  and  indicating  the  approach  of  a  storm 
se^ns  often  to  have  the  same  effect.  The  direction  in  which  this  heav- 
ing takes  place  forms,  therefore,  one  of  the  more  important  signs,  from 
which  the  fishermen  predict  the  future  of  the  weather  and  of  the  fish- 
eries. In  the  open  sea,  far  from  the  coast,  the  motion  of  the  waves 
seems  to  have  no  or  little  influence  on  the  herrings ;  the  Dutch  so-called 
''large^  herring-fisheries  are  therefore  not  at  all  influenced  by  it.  Smalls 
surfSEtoe  waves  seem  always  to  have  a  fS^vorable  Influence  on  the  flsher- 
ies,  probably  because  they  break  and  therefore  subdue  the  light* 

21.  We  must  also  take  into  consideration  the  different  height  of  the 
water  which  is  caused  by  wind  and  tide.  On  coasts  where  the  tide  is 
very  perceptible,  it  doubtless  exercises  a  very  considerable  influence, 
eepedidly  on  the  fisheries, — ^much  more  so  than  on  the  life  of  the  herring. 
PerU^  says  that  in  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  during  the  spring  tide,  in  early 
summer,  herrings  which  have  come  to  the  coast  to  seek  food  are  easily 
can^t  even  during  day-time ;  and  at  Yarmouth  the  richest  hauls  are 
made  when  the  tide  comes  in  dunng  the  three  hours  before  and  the 
three  hours  after  midnight.  According  to  Strdm  all  kiud  of  fishing  is 
more  suocessfol  at  Sondmor  when  the  tide  is  in  than  when  it  is  out.  I 
have  been  informed  that  on  the  wtet  coast  of  Scotland  the  herrings  are 
nearer  the  Boitace  during  slack  tides  than  when  the  tide  is  high.  On  the 
coast  of  BohuslSn  the  tide  is  not  very  perceptible  during  the  season 
when  the  principal  herring-fisheries  are  going  on;  and  this  whole  matter 
has  been  studied  so  little  that  not  much  can  be  said  regarding  the  influ- 
ence which  the  tide  has  on  the  herrings. 
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In  speaking  of  the  influence  of  the  wind,  it  has  already  been  said,  that 
when  it  .blows  towa/rds  the  coast  and  consequently  produces  high  water 
it  is  favorable  to  the  fisheries,  whilst  when  it  blows  from  the  coast  and 
produces  low  water  it  is  unfavorable.  Very  high  water,  however,  is, 
according  to  Gislevj  not  favoraUe  to  fishing  on  the  coast  of  Norrland. 
On  the  coast  of  Bohuslan  it  is  considered  a  general  rule  that  steady  aad 
fine  weather  and  high  water  are  best  for  the  fisheries.  Yery  high  water 
is,  with  us,  only  caused  by  violent  winds  blowing  ficom  the  sea,  which,  of 
course,  often  interrupt  the  fisheries.  0.  C.  CederstHm  says  that  tlie 
herrings  are  more  lively  when  the  w^ter  is  moderately  high  than  when  it 
is  very  high. 

22.  Of  all  the  hydrological  causes,  the  currents  of  the  sea  doubtLess 
exercise  the  most  important  influence  on  the  mode  of  life  ^d  the  migra- 
tions of  the  hiring.  This  influence  seems  chiefly  to  depend  <m  tiie 
herring^food  which  these  currents  carry,  through  the  temperature  and 
the  nature  of  their  water,  and  through  the  aid  which  they  render  to  the 
migrations  of  the  herrings. 

That  the  currents  influence  the  herrings  in  the  choice  of  their  spawn- 
ing-places is  chiefly  caused  by  their  influence  on  the  temperature  of  the 
water  and  their  carrying  the  necessary  food  for  the  young  herrings. 
According  to  Eokstrom^  it  is  also  quite  probable  that  the  herrings  in 
moving  to  a  distant  spawning-place  take  advantage  of  the  ease  with 
which  the  currents  carry  them  towards  their  destination.  This  opinion 
seems  to  be  corroborated  by  the  place  where  and  the  direction  in  which 
those  herrings  which  spawn  in  autumn  came  to  the  coost  of  Bohuslan 
during  the  last  great  herring-fisheries.  On  the  course  of  the  spawmng 
herring  during  the  spawning-season  the  current  seems,  as  Boeck  already 
has  said,  to  have  but  little  influence,  as  the  herrings  go  to  their  spawn- 
ing-places both  with  and  against  the  current.  This  does  not  coincide, 
however,  with  the  views  of  other  naturalists,  according  to  whom  the 
herrings  always  go  against  the  current.  As  land-wind  was  during  our 
last  herring-fishing  period  considered  favorable  as  long  as  those  herrings 
which  spawn  in  autumn  came  to  the  coast  to  spawn,  and  as  most  of  their 
spawning-places  were  on  the  southern  coast,  it  seems  that  the  herrings 
generally  went  against  the  current.  The  circumstance  that  fishing 
for  spawning  herrings  near  South  Hisingen,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Gota 
Biver,  is  best  when  land-wind  prevails  is  explained  by  the  fishermen  in 
this  way :  that  the  land-wind  accelerates  the  current  of  fresh  water  which 
is  going  out  and  increases  the  intensity  of  the  under-curr^it  of  salt  water 
with  which  the  herrings  are  supposed  to  come  in. 

With  those  h^ijngs  which  come  to  the  coast  tov  the  purpose  of  seek- 
ing food,  all  this  is  different ;  for  they  are  chiefly  influenced  by  the  occur- 
rence of  this  food,  which  is  again  dependent  on  the  current^    Thus 

^*  One  must  be  careful  not  to  draw  too  rash  a  conclnaion  that  spawning  herrings  will 
fioon  come  to  a  coast  in  great  quantities  because  many  herrings  come  to  that  ooast  to 
seek  food. 
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during  the  latter  part  of  our  last  great  herring-flsheries  the  herrings 
came  with  those  currents  that  were  going  towards  the  coast,  and  cur* 
rents  going  out  to  sea  were  consequently  considered  unfavorable  to  the 
fisheries,  especially  when  they  took  their  direction  from  a  southeasterly 
wind.  Begarding  the  coming  to  our  coast  of  those  herrings  which  occur 
in  the  greatest  number,  and  especially  of  the  so-caUed  <<  old  sea-herrings," 
ttiere  is  a  remarkable  agreement  between  the  place  where  and  the  ord^ 
in  which  they  came,  and  the  direction  of  those  curr^its  of  the  sea  which 
come  from  the  North  Qea  and  the  Kattegat  along  the  coaet  of  Bohuslan 
and  in  the  Skagerack.  The  current  coming  from  the  Korth  Sea  goes 
north  of  Skagen  towards  the  Pater-noster  Bocks,  near  which  it  is  met 
by  the  current  fix>m  the  Eitttegat  going  north;  thereupon  they  both 
follow  the  coast,  and  after  having  passed  Lindesnas  Anally  go  into  the 
North  Sea  in  a  westerly  direction.  Q^ie  fishing  for  the  herrings  coming 
from  the  open  sea  has  generally  commenced  near  Tjom  and  the  Marstrand 
Islands,  from  which  point  the  herrings  spread  towards  the  north  and 
souths  in  the  former  case  following  the  current;  and  as  the  current  north 
of  Sotenas  turns  away  from  the  coast,  the  herring-fisheries  on  the  north- 
ern coast  have  generapy  been  less  certain  and  less  important  than  those 
on  the  central  coast.^^ 

The  young  herrLcigs  often  go  with  the  current,  and  therefore  often 
undertake  comparatively  long  voyages,  of  which  we  have  a  jH^oof,  unfor- 
tunately hitherto  overlooked,  from  the  coast  of  Bohuslan,  on  whose  south- 
ern portion  especially  the  young  of  those  herrings  which  during  autumn 
spawn  in  the  Kattegat  are  often  seen.^ 

The  herring  delights  in  goiug  with  its  head  against  the  stream,  espe- 
cially when  in  search  of  food,  and  near  the  coast  it  prefers  those  places 
where  there  is  a  rapid  current.  The  herring  is  a  fish  which  likes  flowing 
water;  but  this  does  not  mean  that  it  is  driven  about  by  the  waves  like 
a  piece  of  wood.  According  to  ancient  and  modem  observations  the 
herring  goes  just  as  easy  with  as  against  the  stream,  and  when  pursued 
flies  as  rapidly  against  it  as  with  it. 

During  our  laat  great  herring-fisheries,,  and  especially  towards  their 
end,  it  was  asserted  by  persons  opposed  to  the  boiling  of  fish-oil  that 
the  refuse  from  the  oil-refineries,  which  was  thrown  into  the  sea,  pre- 
vented the  herrings  fix)m  coming  near  the  coast,  whither  they  were  only 
driven  by  violent  storms  and  currents.  This  view,  however,  was  strongly 
opposed  by  many  fishermen;  but  O.  C.  Cedersirom  seems  still  to  lean 
towards  the  view  of  the  great  power  of  the  current  over  the  herrings, 

**  This  was  probably  during  the  last  great  herring-fisheries  also  caused  by  the  cir- 
cumstance that  those  herrings  which  spawn  in  autumn,  as  far  as  known,  chiefly 
spawned  on  the  central  and  southern,  coast,  whilst  those  herrings  which  epawn  in 
winter  were  far  more  frequent  on  the  northern  coast.  With  the  small  herring  this  is 
entirely  different;  for  the  most  extensive  small-herring  fisheries  have  always  been 
carried  on  on  the  northern  coast. 

*"  The  coast  of  Bohuslan  offers  much  better  protection  to  the  young  fish,  and  is  prob- 
ably in  other  respects,  too,  a  much  more  suitable  place  of  sojourn  for  them  than  the 
<^>6n  coasts  of  the  Kattegat,  which  are  nearly  void  of  organic  life. 
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and  maintains  that  they  must  give  way  to  storms  and  strong  currents, 
adding,  however,  that  in  that  case  they  either  seek  shelter  or  go  into 
deep  water. 

From  observations  made  during  the  English  and  Scotch  fisheries  we 
know  that  the  tide,  especially  in  narrow  waters,  by  the  regularly  chang- 
ing currents  which  it  produces,  exercises  a  considerable  influence  on  the 
herring-fisheries.  The  richest  hauls  are  made  when  the  current  is  swift- 
est, because  the  floating  net  is  then  carried  over  a  greater  area.  The 
rising  of  the  tide  is  generally  considered  more  favorable  than  its  falling, 
and  the  herrings  have  often  been  observed  to  swim  towards  the  tide. 

The  greatest  difficulty  in  utilizing  our  observations  of  the  influence  of 
the  currents  on  the  herrings,  both  for  science  and  for  the  fisheries,  is 
this,  that  these  observations  almost  exclusively  refer  to  the  surface-cur- 
rents, although  there  is  reason  to  suppose  that  deeper  currents  have 
often  had  an  influence  on  the  herrings. 

23.  Closely  connected  with  and  often  directly  dependent  on  the  cur- 
rents, at  least  in  the  North  Sea,  is  the  color  of  the  water.  A  large  number 
of  observations  made  during  the  so-called  "  great '^  herring-fisheries  in 
the  open  North  Sea  show  that  more  fish  are  caught  when  the  water  is 
green  than  when  it  is  blue.  The  green  color  of  the  water  also  indicates 
this  in  the  northern  waters,  which  are  richer  in  "herring-food"  and  in 
fish ;  and  the  blue  color  in  the  southern  waters,  where  there  is  less  h^- 
ring-food  and  consequently  also  fewer  herrings.  Prof.  0, 0.  Sars's  obser- 
vations, made  during  the  summer  of  1876,  show,  however,  that  the  rela- 
tion between  the  "  herring-food''  and  the  color  of  the  water  may  be  exactly 
the  reverse. 

It  has  already  been  said  above  that  thick  or  turbid  water  is  better  for 
fishing  than  very  clear  and  transparent  water. 

24.  Begarding  the  influence  of  the  greater  or  less  saUness  of  the  water 
on  the  herrings  there  are  a  number  of  opinions,  some  of  them  directly 
opposed  to  the  one  held  by  me.  Thus  it  has  been  supposed  that  the 
herrings  when  spawning  sought  less  salty  waters.  JS.  A.  Meyer  believes 
that  those  herrings  which  are  found  in  the  western  part  of  the  Baltic 
and  which  spawn  in  spring,  prefer  sea-water  mixed  with  a  good  deal  of 
fresh  water,  and  mentions  various  instances  from  the  Schlei-flord  and 
other  places  on  the  Baltic  But  on  closer  examination  this  does  not  seem 
necessarily  to  follow  from  these  observations ;  but  they  seem  rather  to 
lead  us  to  this  conclusion,  that  the  herrings  when  about  to  spawn  only 
look  to  the  convenient  location  of  the  spawning-places,  and  that  neither 
a  small  degree  of  saltness,  as  in  the  Schlei-fiord,  nor  great  saltness,  as  on 
the  east  coast  of  Scotland,  prevents  them  from  selecting  a  place.  Because 
the  sea- water  in  the  fiords  is  in  many  places  less  salty  than  in  the  open 
sea,  it  does  not  foUow  that  the  herrings  during  the  spawning-season  come 
to  the  coast  on  accoimt  of  the  smaller  degree  of  saltness  of  the  water.** 

^  Keucrantz^9  hypothesis  (in  which  he  foUows  Pliny)  seems  more  plausible :  that  the 
herrings  are  by  their  instinct  led  to  spawn  near  the  mouths  of  riversy  as  these  locali- 
ties possess  great  advantages  for  the  young  fish,  principally  plenty  of  food  and  shelter. 
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In  this  as  in  many  other  respects  the  spawning  herrings  are  less  sensitive, 
when  impelled  by  a  natural  instinct — ^in  this  case  the  strong  desire  to 
spawn. 

The  fishermen  in  the  Scotch  fiords,  however,  say  that  great  floods 
caused  by  continuous  rain  often  produce  failures  of  the  fisheries. 

It  is  well  known  that  herrings,  especially  young  ones,  when  seeking 
food  come  to  the  mouths  of  rivers,  and  this  fact  has  been  explained  in 
difierent  ways.  Parnell  thinks  that  it  is  caused  by  the  increased  tem- 
perature produced  by  the  mingling  of  fresh  and  salt  water,  whilst  Ihiha- 
mel  du  Monceau  supposes  that  it  can  only  be  caused  by  violent  storms, 
or  that  at  any  rate  the  herrings  do  not  show  the  least  preference  for 
fitsh  water.  Boch  [possibly  intended  for -Boecfc. — Translator's  iwte]^  again, 
believes  that  only  violent  persecutions  by  their  enemies  compel  the  her- 
rings to  seek  the  mouths  of  rivers.  O.  C,  Cederstrom  thinks  that  this  is 
caused  by  the  circumstance  ^*  that  the  herrings'  need  of  acid  is  easier 
satisfied  in  fresh  water- than  in  salt  water."  Other  authors  think  the 
herrings  seek  the  mouths  of  rivers  because  they  find  more  food**  or 
better  shelter  from  their  enemies  in  the  less  salty,  more  turbid,  and 
calmer  water.  1  cannot  deny  that  even  spawning  herrings  are  occa- 
sionally found  in  the  mouths  of  rivers,  but  as  we  know  so  little  concern- 
ing it  it  may  well  be  supposed  that  it  is  caused  by  extreme  conditions  of 
the  weather.  ValeneienneSy  however,  remarks  that  the  herrings  do  not 
enter  the  mouths  of  rivers  until  they  have  spawned.  As  far  as  the 
Bohuslan  coast  is  concerned  it  must  be  said  that  the  coast-herrings 
peculiar  to  it  are  caught  most  fi*equently  near  the  mouths  of  the  Gota 
and  Glommeu  Rivers.**^  ^Near  the  mouth  of  the  Gota  Eiver,  especially, 
it  has  been  observed  that  the  young  herrings  during  summer  when  east 
wind  prevails  like  to  come  near  the  mouth  of  the  river.  It  may  be  men- 
tioned, as  a  peculiarity,  that  during  the  last  great  herring-fisheries  the 
herrings  in  the  year  1752  accidentally  went  so  far  up  the  Gota  Eiver 
that  they  were  caught  near  Tingstad,  six  and  a  half  (English)  miles  up 
the  river.  In  the  year  1733  the  herrings  are  said  to  have  gone  very  far 
np  the  river  Oder,  in  Germany. 

25.  It  is  quite  probable  that  the  quantity  of  air  contained  in  the  sea- 
water  has  some  influence  on  the  herrings;  and  several  authors  have 
referred  to  it.  So  far  we  have  no  direct  observations  of  the  influence 
which  the  greater  or  less  quantity  of  air  contained  in  the  sea-water  has 
on  the  herrings ;  but  it  is  natural  to  suppose  that  coast- waters  which 
have  been  well  aerated  by  a  strong  sea-breeze  attract  a  larger  number 

^  It  is  scarcely  in  accordance  with  actual  tmth,  as  Buckland  supposes,  that  the  smaU 
herrings  devour  the  refuse  from  the  sewers  of  great  cities,  which  is  so  frequently  found 
nftir  the  mouths  of  English  rivers.  This  refuse,  douhtless,.produces  a  large  number 
of  lower  microscopical  organisms,  which  either  directly,  or  hy  serving  as  food  for  small 
cnutoceans,  &c.,  benefit  the  herrings. 

^It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  in  these  places  the  herrings  can  easily  be  sold  at  ft 
emnpftratively  high  price  and  are  consequently  more  sought  after. 
12  F 
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of  herrings,  and  tliat,  therefore,  after  the  breeze  has  gone  down  there 
will  be  good  fishing  in  those  waters. 

26.  Among  the  hydrological  causes  the  temperature  of  the  water  doubt- 
less, next  to  the  currents  of  the  sea,  exercises  the  greatest  influence  on 
the  herrings.  There  is  good  reason  to  suppose  that  the  herrings  prefer 
a  certain  even  temperature  of  the  water,  and  that  they  consequently 
avoid  too  warm  or  too  cold  water.  This  degree  of  temperature,  however, 
differs  greatly  according  to  the  different  locations,  fisheries,  and  races  of 
herrings.  The  fishing  for  spawning  herrings  is,  for  example,  on  the  east 
coa«t  of  Scotland  going  on  at  a  season  of  the  year  when  the  temperature 
of  the  water  is  very  high  (from  the  middle  of  July  till  the  middle  of  Sep- 
tember), or  very  low  (January  to  March).  The  observations  of  the  Scotch 
and  Dutch  Meteorological  Societies  made  during  the  Scotch  and  Dutch 
summer  herring-fisheries  have  shown  that  the  temperature  of  the  water 
most  favorable  to  these  fisheries  is  about  13o  C.  (55.4^  F.).  During  tiie 
Scotch  winter-fisheries,  however,  the  temperature  of  the  water  ranges 
ftom  40.5  to  50.5  0.  (40.10  to  41.90  F.),  and  during  the  Norwegian  spring 
herring-fisheries  it  only  ranged  from  3^  to  4P  C.  (37.4o  to  39.2o  F.).  But 
our  observations  are  still  so  incomplete  and  relate  so  exclusively  to  the 
spawning-herrings,  that  it  is  impossible  to  say  anything  with  absolute 
certainty  excepting  the  fact  that  the  herrings,  when  the  temperature  of 
the  surface  waters  is  either  too  high  or  too  low,  go  to  deeper  waters. 
But  as  the  changes  in  the  temperature  of  the  water  are  chiefly  caused 
by  the  much  better  known  and  more  fdlly-observed  temperature  of  the 
air  and  by  the  currents  of  the  sea,  we  refer  the  reader  to  what  has  been 
said  above  (13  and  22)  regarding  their  influence  on  the  herrings.  It  will 
be  clear  that  the  former  has  a  more  decided  influence  during  summer  and 
the  latter  during  winter. 

As  has  been  mentioned  above  (18),  the  agitation  produced  in  the 
water  by  strong  wind  is  favorable  to  fishing,  by  mixing  the  upper  and 
lower  layers  of  the  water  and  by  thus  equalizing  its  temperature. 

The  preference  shown  by  the  herrings  for  an  even  temperature  of  the 
water,  has  led  to  attempts  to  explain  thereby  the  apparent  irregularity 
in  the  occurrence  of  the  herrings. 

27.  It  is  well  known,  from  olden  times,  that  ih^  formation  of  ice  on  the 
sea  has  an  influence  on  the  herrings  and  the  herring-fisheries,  although 
we  do  not  possess  suflBlcient  observations  on  this  point  to  form  any  cer- 
tain scientific  opinion.  From  Professor  EdlunWs  observations  regarding 
the  formation  of  ice  in  the  sea,  we  know  that  the  formation  of  bottom- 
ice  will  drive  the  herrings  away.  It  is  more  .than  a  mere  supposition 
that  the  formation  of  bottom-ice  not  only  drives  the  herrings  away  but 
also  destroys  their  eggs  and  young  ones,  and  on  those  coasts — ^for  in- 
stance, of  the  Baltic— where  ice  is  ft*equent  in  winter,  the  herrings  do 
not  spawn  during  that  season.  It  is  likewise  well  known  that  on  the 
coast  of  Canada  much  floating  ice  keeps  the  herrings  and  other  fish  away 
from  the  coast.    On  the  coast  of  Bohuslan,  however,  it  has  been  observed 
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that  the  herrings  occasionally  go  under  the  ice  which  has  formed  for  some 
time,^  and  that  there  is  good  lishing  when  the  ice  has  broken. 

28.  Begarding  the  influence  of  the  depth  of  tlie  water  and  the  pressure 
of  the  water  on  the  herrings  we  do  not  possess  sufficient  observations 
to  form  a  definite  scientific  opinion.  The  scientific  authors  who  have 
recently  treated  the  biology  of  the  herring  have  arrived  at  essentially 
different  views  regarding  the  question  whether  the  herring  must  be  con- 
sidered as  a  fish  specially  fitted  for  a  life  near  tlie  bottom  of  the  sea  in 
tJie  deep  basins  outside  thfe  coast,  or  whether  its  nature  fit«  it  better  for 
a  life  near  the  banks  in  the  open  sea  or  comparatively  nearer  the  surface. 
It  is  clear  that  the  migrations  of  the  herrings  must  in  the  latter  case  go 
on  near  the  surface,  whilst  in  the  former  case  the  herriugs  would,  both 
in  ooming  and  going,  seek  deep  waters. 

The  Dutch  fishermen  who  use  floating  nets  have  observed  that  the 
herrings  often  change  very  suddenly  from  one  depth  to  another,  but  it 
is  not  known  whether  these  changes  only  extend  to  a  few  fathoms  or  to 
a  greater  depth;  nor  do  we  know  whether  these  changes  are  made  <m 
aeooont  of  the  greater  or  less  pressure  of  the  water,  though  the  last- 
mentioned  hypothesis  is  certainly  highly  improbable. 

A  French  naturalist,  Oarbonnier^  has  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  her- 
riiigs,  like  other  fish,  are,  immediately  after  having  done  spawning,  com- 
pelled to  seek  deeper  waters  to  obtain  the  greater  pressure  ^^  which  has 
beo(Hne  necessary  on  account  of  their  «npty  belly" ;  but  although  we  cer- 
tainly possess  a  number  of  observations  all  tending  to  show  that  the 
^emxyty"  herrings  go  into  deeper  waters  than  the  ^^full"  herrings,  we  do 
not  know  enough  on  tMs  x)oint  to  justify  us  in  embracing  Carbonnier^s 
opinion;  for  herrings  have  been  known  to  come  to  the  surface  immedi- 
ately after  spawning,  and  data  are  not  even  wanting  which  go  to  show 
that  <* empty"  herrings  lived  nearer  the  surface  than  ^^fuU"  ones. 

29.  We  must  idso  take  into  consideration  the  influence  exercised  on 
the  herrings  by  the  character  of  the  bottom^  both  as  regards  its  formation 
and  c(Hnposition  and  its  vegetation.  Concerning  its  orography,  we  know, 
from  observations  made  during  the  Scandinavian  herring-flsheries,  that 
the  herrings,  when  approaching  the  coast,  often  follow  the  valleys  of  the 
bottom,  probably  because  there  they  And  calmer  and  more  dieltered 
waters  and  a  more  even  t^nperature,  not  excessively  cold  in  winter  nor 
very  warm  in  summer.  Thus  the  herrings  seem,  during  the  last  great 
herring-fisheries,  and  even  several  times  since,  to  have  approached  the 
southern  coast  of  Bohuslan  .by  way  of  the  so-called  *^ great  furrow"  or 
v^y ;  and  the  depression  of  the  bottom,  which,  from  its  northern  end, 
extends  towards  the  Marstrand  fiord,  has  evidently  something  to  do  with 
the  circumstance  that  the  great  fisheries  generally  commenced  near  the 
islands  at  the  mouth  of  this  fiord.    Similar  easily  distinguished  valleys 

•This  phenomenon  might  possibly  be  explained  by  the  supposition  that  a  layer  of 
^  prevents  the  sea-water  underneath  from  getting  any  colder^  as  the  soil  keeps 
v^anner  nnder  a  cover  of  snow. 
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ranning  crosswise  fipom  the  great  valley  direct  towards  the  coast^  whidi 
doubtless  have  exercised  an  influence  on  the  herring-fisheries,  are  found 
on  that  part  of  the  coast  of  Bohaslan  lying  south  of  Soten.  On  the 
northern  coast  it  has  also  been  observed  that  both  the  herrings  and  the 
small  herrings  follow  the  deep  valley  between  the  outer  and  inner  coast. 

Hans  Strom  and,  recently,  O.  0,  Bars  in  a  more  scientific  form  have 
mentioned  that  the  current  is  always  stronger  near  the  edge  of  a  bank 
rising  from  the  depth  of  the  sea,  and  that  in  such  places  there  is  always 
a  greater  abundance  of  fish-food  and  of  fish.  It  is  quite  probable,  there- 
fore, that  such  banks  have  an  influence  on  the  migrations  of  the  herrings, 
especially  if  we  remember  that  all  the  great  herring-^sheries  are  carried 
on  near  such  banks,  and  that  the  North  Sea  chiefly  owes  its  wealth  of 
fish  to  such  banks. 

Inner  coast-waters  protected  by  islands,  rocks,  or  rising  ground  from 
the  violence  of  the  sea,  where  the  herrings  can  remain  undisturbed  for  a 
great  length  of  time  (by  which,  however,  they  become  almost  worthless), 
likewise  require  our  attention.  All  fishing  for  those  herrings  which  have 
come  for  the  purpose  of  seeking  food  is  carried  on  in  such  waters,  which, 
moreover,  afford  excellent  shelter  for  the  young  herrings. 

Begarding  the  geognostical  character  of  the  bottom,  it  is  well  known 
that  the  herrings  when  spawning  like  a  hard  and  firm  bottom,  and  avoid 
a  muddy  or  clayey  bottom,  or  a  sand-bottom  whose  upper  layer  is 
easily  stirred  up  by  the  waves.  It  is  also  well  known  that  the  herrings 
when  spawning  prefer  a  bottom  covered  with  plants. 

30.  We  must  not  overlook  the  importance  of  the  geographical  location 
of  a  coast  in  influencing  the  herrings,  although  this  influence  lias  cer- 
tainly been  overrated  by  older  authors.  In  this  connection  we  have  to 
consider  the  greater  or  less  distance  of  a  coast  from  the  poles,  its  loca- 
tion on  the  eastern  or  western  side  of  a  continent,  and  its  greater  or  less 
distance  from  the  open  sea.  The  herrings  do  not  extend  their  migra- 
tions, in  any  considerable  number,  at  least,  farther  south  than  those 
regions  where  the  fauna  has  a  decidedly  boreal  character,  or  farther 
north  than  that  point  where  the  sea  is  filled  with  polar  ice.  The  location 
of  a  coast  on  the  eastern  or  western  side  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean  is  highly 
important;  and  herrings  are  found  in  great  numbers  on  the  west  coast  of 
Europe  in  degrees  of  latitude  (for  example,  in  Nordland  and  Finmarken) 
in  which  on  the  east  coast  of  America  (as  in  Greenland)  they  are  compara- 
tively scarce.  The  nearness  of  the  Polar  Sea,  with  its  enormous  wealth  of 
"herring-food,^'  does  not  only  increase  the  number,  size,  and  the  quality 
of  the  herrings,  but  also  influences  their  selection  of  spawning-places. 
Sometimes,  however,  as  is  the  case  in  Kortheastem  America,  the  Polar 
Sea  may  prove  hurtful  in  its  influence  by  large  masses  of  floating  ice 
preventing  the  herrings  from  coming  near  the  coast.  The  greater  or 
less  distance  of  coast-waters  fh)m  the  open  sea  is  of  great  imi>ortanoe, 
for  exx>erience  has  shown  that  waters,  such  as  the  Baltic,  which  are  £ar 
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from  the  ocean,  are  never  visited  by  any  of  the  great  schools  of  herrings^ 
and,  therefore,  oflfer  no  opportunity  for  any  really  "great"  herring-fish- 
eries. To  this  circiunstance  Bohaslan  doubtless  owes,  to  some  degree  at 
least,  the  comparatively  short  duration  of  its  fishery  periods,  and  the 
long  intervals  between  these  periods.  In  addition  to  this,  it  must  not 
be  forgotten  that  the  coast  of  BohuslSn  is  not  near  as  much  laved  by 
northern  waters  containing  much  "herring-food"  as  the  coasts  of  the 
North  Sea. 

31.  Kegarding  the  influence  on  the  herring  of  biological  causes,  it  will 
be  clear  that,  in  one  respect  at  least,  viz,  the  satisfying  of  the  herrings' 
demand  for  food,  they  exercise  a  very  decided  influence,  and  also  that 
they  entirely  dei)end  on  climatical,  hydrological,  orographical,  and  geog- 
nostical  conditions.  From  the  foregoing  it  will  be  clear  that  the  "her- 
ring-food,''  both  by  its  quantity  and  by  the  depth  in  which  it  is  found, 
will  have  an  influence  not  only  on  the  herrings  but  also  on  the  herring- 
fisheries.  Although  the  herrings  certainly  do  not  take  any  food  whilst 
spawning,  the  occurrence  of  "herring-food"  has,  nevertheless,  also  an 
influence  on  the  spawning  herrings'  course  near  the  coast ;  since  they 
still  need  a  little  food,  and  all  the  more,  the  longer  before  the  commence- 
ment of  the  spawning-season,  they  come  near  the  coast  It  is  self-evi- 
dent  that  the  quantity  of  "herring-food"  in  certain  coast- waters  will  de- 
termine the  size  of  the  herrings  living  in  these  waters ;  and  even  the 
greater  schools  of  herrings  living  in  the  oi>en  sea  seem  to  a  great  extent 
to  be  dependent — at  least  as  far  as  their  young  ones  are  concerned — on 
the  quantity  of  food  found  near  the  spawning-places.  As  the  quantity 
and  occorrence  of  "  herring-food  "  are  dex>endent  partly  on  the  above-men- 
tioned physical  conditions  and  partly  on  the  quantity  of  food  and  of  organic 
matter  necessary  for  its  formation,*^  it  will  easily  be  understood,  how  im- 
portant it  will  be  to  obtain  an  accurate  scientiflc  knowledge  on  this  sub- 
ject, based  on  the  horizontal  and  vertical  distribution  of  the  "herring- 
food,"  with  a  special  view  to  its  dependence  on  physical  conditions;  and 
as  the  acquiring  of  such  a  knowledge  involves  much  trouble  and  time, 
very  little  has  so  far  been  done  in  this  direction,  so  that  our  knowledge 

«See:  jiT.  MoMus,  Dob  Tkierlehen  am  Boden  der  DtuUchm  ObU  und  NordaeCf  Berlin, 
1871,  p.  9,  and :  Die  Auster  und  die  Austem  toirtkeckqft,  Berlin,  1877,  p.  83,  in  which  last- 
mentioned  place  he  says :  ''  Every  cenobitic  region  possesses  in  every  period  of  gene- 
ration the  highest  degree  of  life  which  it  is  capable  of  forming  and  sustaining.  AU 
the  organic  matter  contained  in  snch  a  region  is,  therefore,  completely  abs<»bed  by  the 
beings  produced  there.  It  is  probable,  therefore,  that  in  no  part  of  the  earth  capable 
of  producing  life  any  organic  matter  is  left  for  spontaneous  generation.'^  But  is  it  not 
possible  that  exoeptl<mal  conditions  in  one  place  may  destroy  a  species  which,  also, 
irithout  limiting  the  other  species  belonging  to  this  cenobitic  regi<»i,  could  exist  there? 
And  might  there  not  be  places  where  a  species  might  flourish  and  live  in  large  num- 
bers, no  matter  whether  it  was  formed  there  or  brought  there  from  other  places,  but 
▼here,  owing  to  the  want  of  the  conditions  necessary  for  utilizing  the  organic  matter 
foimd  there,  such  matter  is  stored  up  for  the  future  f  And  does  not  geology  furnish 
nany  similar  instances  f  And  do  not  the  Polar  regions  owe  their  extraordinary  wealth 
of  organic  matter  to  some  such  process  of  storing  up  during  milder  climatic  conditions? 
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is  consequently  somewliat  incomplete.^*  It  will,  therefore,  scarcely  be 
necessary  in  this  place  to  adduce  further  proof  of  the  necessity  of  soon 
acquiring  such  knowledge,  which,  in  the  future,  will  be  of  great  practi- 
cal use. 

The  "herring-food,''  which  is  chiefly  composed  of  small  crustaceans, 
depends,  as  to  its  occurrence  and  numbers,  on  lower  and  smaller  orgau- 
isms,  through  which  it  indirectly  absorbs  all  the  organizable  matter  in 
its  neighborhood.  Without  an  exact  knowledge  of  these  organisms  and 
the  conditions  under  which  they  are  found  we  shall  never  attain  to  a 
correct  view  of  the  causes  producing  the  "herring-food''  and  the  her- 
rings. It  has  long  since  been  known  that  among  these  microscopic 
lower  organisms,  diatoms  occupy  a  pronunent  place.  On  the  coa^t  of 
Bohuslan,  especially  near  Fjellbacka,  the  fishermen  have  observed  that 
the  tender  young  herrings  generally  stay  among  the  greenish  "slime," 
which  is  chiefly  found  where  fi*esh-water  courses  empty  into  the  sea ;  and 
as  they  had  not  observed  the  spawning  of  the  herrings  they  drew  from 
this  the  remarkable  conclusion  that  the  young  herrings  originated  from 
this  "slime,"  chiefly  consisting  of  diatoms.  The  more  frequent  occur- 
rence of  diatoms  in  the  mouths  of  rivers  is  probably  also  one  of  the 
causes  of  attraction  which  draws  especially  the  young  herrings  thither. 
In  the  Christiania  fiord  Prof.  0.  0.  8ar8  has  observ^ed  a  similar  organic 
"  slime,"  consisting  chiefly  of  diatoms,  in  great  quantities,  early  in  spring 
or  immediately  after  the  breaking  of  the  ice;  and  in  the  open  Skag- 
crack  I,  myself,  whilst  examining  the  so-called  "Koster  Gi-ounds"  dnring 
the  summer  of  1871,  found  large  numbers  of  diatoms  in  the  current 
going  along  the  outer  coast  of  Bohuslan.*^  In  the  Polar  seas  Score^if 
has  already  observed  large  numbers  of  diatoms,  and  his  observations 
have  been  corroborated  by  the  Swedish  Arctic  exi)edition8.  The  ceno- 
bitical  and  practical  importance  of  the  diatoms,  as  well  as  their  develop- 
ment from  a  "formless  organic  slime"  ("free  indefinite  protoplasm," 
'^formless  indefinite  organic  matter")  has  recently  been  discussed  by 
Prof.  TouU  Hind  and  Pro£  0.  0.  Bars.  As  this  "sea-slime"  chiefly  oc- 
curs in  the  Polar  seas,  especially  where  there  is  Polar  ice,  and  is  by  the 
currents  driven  farther  south.  Professor  Bars  Yeity  beautifally  rem€»*k8 
that  "in  the  inhospitable  Polar  Sea,  filled  with  ice,  we  find  the  last 
causes  of  the  inexhaustible  wealth  of  the  more  temperate  seas."  Hie 
influence  of  the  Polar  r^ons  and  the  Polar  ice  on  the  herring-fisheries 

^Prof.  JL  M<Mlbiu8y  of  Kie],  a  member  of  the  commiwion  ftppoiuted  to  investigaTc  llie 
German  seas,  sajs  very  truly:  "We  are  stiU  woefully  ignorant  regarding  the  pUytdcal 
conditions  of  a  cenobitic  region  and  their  relation  to  the  plants  and  animals  of  such  a 
region,  as  also  regardii^  the  mutual  influence  of  the  plants  and  animals  existing 
there  at  one  and  the  same  time.  So  far  we  know  but  very  little  regarding  the  ceno- 
bitic life  of  the  different  and  distant  regions  of  land  and  water*'' — Zeiitichrift  fSr  tcU- 
HMckafiUeiht  Zoologies  XXX.    Supplement^  p.  376. 

^  As  even  at  that  time  I  was  convinced  of  the  importance  to  tho  fiHheries  of  these 
microscopic  organisms,!  have  repeatedly  pointed  to  tlie  necessity  of  making  t!:em  an 
object  of  special  scientific  investigations. 
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has  thns  again  been  brought  into  prominence,  but  in  a  diflferent  form 
and  free  from  all  those  fanciful  ideas  which  are  characteristic  of  the  last 
century. 

32.  Among  the  biological  conditions  which  exercise  a  great  iuthicncc 
on  the  herrings  we  must  mention  the  persecutiom  of  their  enemies. 

From  the  observations  of  the  fishermen  it  is  well  known  that  flsh-of- 
prey,  especially  the  codfish,  can,  by  sudden  and  determined  attacks, 
scatter  whole  schools  of  herrings;  and  on  the  west  coast  of  Korway  the 
small  schools  which  either  go  by  the  side  of  the  larger  ones  or  follow 
them  are  supposed  to  be  chased  by  codfish. 

Whales  and  seUls  seem  not  to  have  such  an  influence  on  the  whools 
of  herrings,  and  the  first  mentioned  owe  it  chiefly  to  their  colossal  size 
that  they  are  reported  as  capable  of  driving  the  herrings  wherever  they 
please.  Even  in  the  old  Norwegian  laws  it  was  forbidden  to  kill  whales 
which  drove  herrings  towards  the  coast  during  the  herring  fisheries,  and 
even  at  much  later  times  various  authors  have  spoken  of  the  whales  "as 
commisHioned  by  Providence  to  lead  or  rather  drive  the  herrings  to  those 
coasts  for  which  our  Lord  had  destined  this  blessing";  and  have  also 
considered  it  as  a  special  providence  "  that  the  whales  and  fish-of-i)rey 
again  cause  the  herrings  to  fly  to  their  proper  home,  the  eternal  ice  of 
the  Polar  seas,  whither  their  enemies  could  not  follow  them  and  disturb 
them  in  the  peacefiil  eiyoyment  of  their  rest.''  Even  in  our  days  the 
Norwegian  fishermen  not  unfrequently  ascribe  the  failui'c  of  the  fisheries 
to  the  circumstance  that  the  herrings  have  not  been  properly  chased  by 
the  whales  and  fish-of-prey.  That  the  whales  and  fish-of-prey  follow  the 
herrings  instead  of  leading  them,  for  the  sole  purpose  of  devouring  them, 
has  long  since  been  proved  by  Martin^  Jessen,  Block,  XUsson,  and  others. 
It  is  quite  probable,  however,  that  the  whales  and  fish-of-prey  cause  the 
herrings  to  keep  closer  together. 

As  regards  the  other  larger  enemies  of  the  herrings,  we  know  of  none 
which  can  exercise  the  slightest  influence  on  their  migrations ;  but  they 
may,  as  is  especially  the  case  with  birds,  indicate  the  place  where  her- 
rings are,  and  thus  be  of  great  importance  to  the  fishermen. 

Among  the  enemies  of  the  herring  we  must  undoubtedly  also  couat 
man.  But  mau's  influence  on  the  mode  of  life  and  the  migrations  of  the 
herring  is  very  insignificant  in  comparison  with  the  above-mentioned 
larger  animals  and  fish-of-prey.  The  chief  means  by  which  man  per- 
secutes the  herrings  is  the  different  fishing-apparatus,  among  which  only 
the  net  influences  the  course  of  the  herrings  to  any  degree. 

The  herrings  keep  somewhat  shy  of  the  nets,  and  this  is  the  reason 
why  darkness,  turbid  water,  or  a  surface  agitated  by  the  wind  is  most 
profitable  for  net-fishing.  When  the  water  is  turbid,  fishing  with  float- 
ing nets  may  occasionally  be  successful  even  by  day  time.  If  the  water  is 
too  much  agitated,  fishing  with  floating  nets  will  generally  be  unsuccess- 
foL  When  the  herring  keep  near  the  surface  of  the  water,  but  seem 
anwilling  to  enter  the  floating  net,  they  may  occasionally  be  driven  into 
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it  by  making  a  noise.  Fishing  with  stationary  nete  is  of  course  some- 
what different,  because  such  nets  are  always  set  in  such  a  manner  that 
the  herrings  must  strike  them  in  moving  from  one  place  to  the  other. 

When  a  school  of  herrings  during  their  migration  strike  a  net  they  are 
not  thereby  hindered  in  their  progress,  but  they  go  either  above  or  below 
it,  and  after  having  passed  it  again  pursue  their  course  at  their  usual 
depth.  This  makes  it  possible  by  placing  several  nets  in  a  row  to  catch 
the  whole  school.  It  is  generally  thought,  however,  that  by  placing  the 
nets  too  close  together  the  herrings  are  hindered  from  entering  the 
fiords. 

During  the  spawning-season  the  herrings  arc  not.afraid  of  the  net, 
even  in  broad  daylight,  but  rush  blindly  towards  it,  seemingly  with  the 
intention  of  squeezing  themselves  into  its  meshes,  and  this  in  such  a  fu- 
rious style  that  they  frequently  push  down  the  net  entirely.  Fishing 
by  day-time  with  stationary  nets  or  with  drag-nets  held  by  anchors  may 
generally  be  carried  on  only  during  the  spawning-season  or  when  the 
water  is  very  turbid.  This  proves  that  the  herrings  are  much  less  afraid 
of  their  enemies  when  animated  by  the  propagating  desire  than  when 
merely  seeking  their  food.  Kroyer  says  very  truly  with  regard  to  those 
annual  visits  which  the  herrings  pay  to  the  coast  for  the  purpose  of 
spawning :  "  If  we  consider  how  little  the  herrings  are  disturbed  in  their 
course,  and  how  calmly  they  allow  themselves  to  be  caught  or  devoured 
by  other  fish,  we  must  become  convinced  that  fear  does  not  put  them  to 
flight  and  that  noise  does  not  scare  them,  but  that  their  instinct  guides 
them  on  the  way  they  must  follow." 

Farther  on  I  shall  have  occasion  to  speak  of  the  influence  which  the 
enemies  of  the  herrings  exercise  on  their  periodical  visits  (55,  56,  60.) 

33.  The  different  outward  conditions  of  nature  must,  however,  as  re- 
gards their  influence  on  the  herrings,  be  considered  not  only  separately, 
but  combined  and  connectedly.  But  as  different  effects  spring  from  the 
same  cause,  owing  to  difference  of  the  seasons,  different  local  circmn- 
stances  or  different  objects  of  the  herrings'  visits  to  the  coast,  and  as 
fishing  with  diffferent  apparatus  produces  very  different  results,  it  will  be 
necessary,  in  comparing  observations  from  different  places  and  times 
and  from  different  kinds  of  fisheries,  first  to  combine  those  that  are  more 
closely  connected,  so  as  to  obtain  an  exact  knowledge  of  every  kind  of 
fishery  during  every  season  of  the  year,  before  one  can  draw  general 
conclusions.  Both  in  collectiAg  and  arranging  the  observations  too 
little  regard  has  in  general  been  paid  to  the  above-mentioned  points, 
or  to  the  mutual  relations  of  the  various  meteorological,  Hydrological, 
orographical,  and  geognostical  data  and  their  relation  to  biological 
facts.  This  has  also  made  it  very  difficult  for  me  to  give  a  complete 
review  of  the  observations  and  opinions  of  myself  and  others. 

Thus,  for  example,  the  physical  investigations  of  the  herring-fisheries 
made  by  the  Dutch  and  Scotch  Meteorological  Societies  have  been  made 
with  too  exclusively  a  practical  object,  and  thus  only  furnished  informa- 
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tion  regarding  the  conditions  of  the  weather  under  which  the  herrings 
make  their  appearance  in  a  manner  favorable  to  the  floating-net  fisheries, 
whilst  they  leave  us  entirely  in  the  dark  with  regard  to  many  other  in- 
ter^ting  points. 

The  great  majority  of  all  the  observations  we  possess  relate  to  fishing 
during  the  spawning-season ;  and  it  is  well  known  that  these  fisheries 
are  both  richer  and  more  certain  than  those  carried  on  at  other  seasons, 
and  have  therefore  generally  been  considered  more  important.  The 
catching  of  those  herrings  which  have  come  to  the  coast  to  seek  food  has 
only  recently  become  more  important ;  and  we  therefore  do  not  as  yet 
possess  a  sufficient  number  of  observations  on  these  fisheries,  which  is 
to  he  deplored,  as  the  herrings  when  seeking  food  are  much  more  de- 
pendent on  outward  natural  conditions  than  when  they  are  spawning. 

The  physical  conditions  prevailing  in  certain  waters  (among  them 
principally  the  differences  of  saltness  and  climate  as  being  dependent  on 
the  weather  and  the  currents  of  the  sea),  the  geographical  location  and 
the  orographical  and  petrographical  character  of  the  bottom,  will  of 
course  exercise  a  great  influence  on  all  the  organic  beings  found  in  these 
waters,  or,  in  other  words,  on  their  whole  cenobitic  life ;  it  will  be  clear 
therefore  that  only  a  complete  knowledge  of  all  these  conditions,  both  in 
the  present  and  in  former  times,  will  satisfactorily  explain  aU  the  phe- 
nomena presented  by  the  races  of  herrings  belonging  to  these  waters, 
soeh  as  the  different  spawning-seasons,  the  varying  degree  of  fiEbtness, 
flavor,  &c^  as  well  as  tiie  more  or  less  regular  periodical  changes  in  the 
migrations  of  the  herrings.  Unfortunately  our  knowledge  of  all  these 
matters  is  so  far  very  limited ;  we  thus  neither  possess  very  exact  knowl- 
edge regarding  the  influence  of  the  weather  on  hydrological  conditions, 
nor  regarding  the  influence  of  these  last-mentioned  conditions  on  the 
different  biological  conditions.  Such  knowledge,  in  order  to  answer  its 
purpose,  should  not  be  confined  to  one  locality,  but  should  extend  to  a 
large  number  of  fishing-stations,  which  would  enable  us  to  gain  more 
general  and  satisfactory  opinions  regarding  the  combined  influence  of 
physical  and  biological  causes  on  the  herrings  and  their  migrations  and 
consequently  on  the  herring-fisheries. 

In  order  to  obtain  such  faiowledge  it  will  be  necessary  to  have  access 
not  only  to  good  orographical  and  petrographical  maps,  as  well  as  to 
synoptic  weather  statistics,  but  also  to  synoptic  tables  of  hydrological 
and  biological  observations. 

34.  After  having  considered  as  ftiUy  as  my  limited  time  would  allow, 
the  influence  of  physical  and  biological  causes  on  the  herrings  and  the 
herring-fisheries,  I  wiH  go  over  to  a  more  direct  representation  of  the 
migrations  of  the  herrings,  referring,  of  course,  to  all  the  foregoing  ob- 
servations and  opinions. 

In  order  to  reaeh  a  sufficiently  distinct  terminology  and  a  more  com- 
plete knowledge  of  the  whole  subject,  it  will  be  necessary  by  way  of  in- 
troduction to  give  a  brief  systematized  review  of  fish  as  to  their  place  of 
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sojourn.^  The  place  wliere  fish  are  found  may  be  considered  by  itself,  ! 
or  as  a  basis  for  dividing  the  fish  into  different  groups.  With  regard  to 
the  former  we  can  distinguish  between  the  uninterrapted  and  a  more  or 
less  accidental  or  i)eriodical,  that  is,  occasionally  interrupted  occurrence 
of  fish.  The  i)eriods  may  be  daily,  yearly,  or  extend  to  a  longer  space 
of  time.  With  regard  to  the  second  point,  the  fish  may  be  divided  in  the 
different  groups  mentioned  below,  using  as  a  basis  either  the  character  of 
the  water  where  the  fish  are  found,  on  the  geographical  location,  or  the 
degree  of  regularity  with  which  fish  make  their  appearance,  the  extent 
of  time  and  space  of  their  periodical  appearance,  and  the  greater  or  less 
stability  as  to  their  pla^e  of  sojourn.  It  will  be  clear,  however,  that 
these  groups  cannot  always  be  distinctly  defined,  but  that  the  lines  of 
demarcation  are  often  somewhat  vague,  especially  bett^een  the  sub- 
divisions coming  under  one  and  the  same  head. 

A.— With  regard  to  the  character  of  the  water,  fish  may 

BE  divided 

1.  as  to  the  saltness  of  tl^e  icater,  into 

a.  fresh' water  fish,  and 

b.  salt-water  fish  (or  sea-fish). 

Between  these  two  groups  there  is,  however,  a  sort  of  neatrsd 
territory,  some  kinds  of  fish  living  in  either  water.  There  are 
also  some  '^  sea-fish"  which  ascend  the  rivers  for  the  purpose 
of  spawning,  their  young  ones  returning  to  the  sea  (ao-called 
"  onodrom^")  in  order  to  grow  to  maturity,  or  in  order  to  satisfy 
their  craving  for  food,  in  which  case  the  fish  which  have  grown 
to  maturity  in  jQcesh  water  go  into  the  sea  for  the  purpose  of 
spawning  (so-called  ^^Tcatadroms^).  i 

2.  as  to  its  degree  of  agitation  (flowing  or  stagnant  water),  into 

a.  river  or  brook  fish,  and 

b.  sea  or  lake  fish. 

Among  the  lake-fish  there  are  likewise  some  which  occasion-  i 
ally  go  up  into  the  rivers.  I 

B. — With  regard  to  the  geographical  location,  fish  may  hb  ■ 

DrVlDED 

1.  with  regard  to  their  horizontal  distribution^  into 
a.  littoral  or  coast  fish,*^  that  is,  fish  which  always  stay  near  the  coast, 
6.  pelagian  or  sea  fish,  that  is,  fish  which  always,  or  at  least  the 
greater  portion  of  the  year,  live  in  the  open  sea% 


»  An  entirely  different  subject,  foreign  to  my  present  investigation,  is  the  questiM^ 
of  the  general  geographical  distribution  of  fish  over  the  globe,  and  their  geologiottl 
distribution  throughout  the  ages. 

"  J.  JJ.  Lorenty  PhtfHkaliscke  VeMltnUse  und  Vertheilung  der  Organiimen  im  Quurnv^ 
ischen  Golje,    Vienna,  1863,  p.  332. 
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2.  with  regard  to  their  vertical  distributionj  into 
a.  bottom-fish^  that  is,  fish  which  always,  or  the  greater  part  of  the 
year,  live  near  the  bottom.  With  regard  to  the  character  of  the 
bottom,  we  can  again  distinguish  among  these  jfisA  which  live  on 
da^ey  bottoms,  and  fi^h  which  live  on  rocky  or  stony  bottoms,  on 
hanks  or  on  the  slopes  extending  from  the  coast  to  the  great  deep,^^ 
and 

ft.  surface-fish^  that  is,  fish  which  generally  live  near  the  surface  of 
the  water. 

C— With  regard  to  the  degree  of  regularity  vnm  which 

PISH  MAKE  THEIR  APPEARANCE,  AND  THE  EXTENT  OF  TIME 
AND  SPACE  OF  THEIR  PERIODICAL  APPEARANCE,  FISH  MAY 
BE  DIVIDED,  INTO 

1.  Stationary  fi^h^  which  live  always  in  the  same  locality. 

2.  migratory  fishj  fish  which  only  periodically  appear  in  a  place  with  a 

certain  degree  of  regularity  J^ 

These  migratory  fish  may  be  subdivided 
a,  with  regard  to  the  direction  of  the  migration  or  its  local  object  into 

a.  fish  moving  chiefly  in  a  horizontal  direction  and  seeking  other 
waters.  These  are  therefore  prindpaUy  found  among  the  coast- 
flafa, 

P.  fish  moving  chiefly  in  a  vertical  directi<m  and  seeking  deeper 
or  shallower  waters, 

r*  fish  moving  both  in  a  horizontal  and  vertical  direction  seeking 
not  only  a  diiferent  depth  but  entirely  different  waters. 
h.  with  regard  to  the  loeal  object  of  the  migration  within  a  certain 
given  region,  into 

a.  fish  whidi  limit  their  migrati<me  to  this  region,  and 

^  fish  which  occasionally  extend  their  migratioBS  farther. 
(X  with  regard  to  the  chief  object  of  tiie  periodical  migration,  into 

a.  fish  seeking  spawning-places,  that  is,  fish  which  leave  their  ac- 
ciist(Mned  dwelling-plaees  principally  for  the  purpose  of  spawn- 
ing, and 

fi.  fish  seeking  food,^  that  is,  fish  which  migrate  chiefly  to  seek 
food,  and  which,  therefore,  are  less  regular,  both  as  to  the  length 
and  coarse  of  their  migrations,  because  the  oeeurrenee  of  food 
depends  on  chaageable  physical  conditions.  For  this  reason 
those  fish  which  visit  certain  localities  for  the  special  purpose 
of  seeking  food  are  occasi<NDally  classed  in  one  group  with  the 
other  migratory  fish  under  the  general  name  of  ^^  roving  fish'^ 

''This  woald  be  the  place  to  draw  attention  to  the  division  proposed  by  Lareng  (in 
^  abore-mentioned  place)  of  the  littoral  fish  into  **  stationary  bottom-fisk ''  and 
'^roring  bottom-fish.^ 

''It  if  evidently  nothing  bnt  gross  Ignorance  which  has  caused  a  few  of  our  writers 
o&  the  fishery-question  to  use  the  term  "  wandering  fish^  (from  the  German)  instead 
of  the  old  Swedish  term  ^^fyttfishJ' 

*  The  term  is  taken  ^*apartepoUorif^*  which  is  assuredly  the  desire  for  food,  which 
a  doubtless  stronger  than  a  desire  for  rest  and  quiet  weU-being.  ^-^  ^ 
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(8trylcfiskar^),  They  may,  under  the  influence  of  less  common 
physical  conditions  occasionally  appear  in  places  where  they 
are  not  found  otherwise,  and  where  they  must  therefore  be  con- 
sidered as  accidental  visitors. 

d.  with  regard  to  the  season  when  these  migrations  take  place,  into 
"  winter-fish  "  and  "  summer-fish,''  &c. 

e.  with  regard  to  the  number  of  periodical  visits  paid  to  a  coast  dur- 

ing the  year,  into  fish  which  come  once  a  year  and  fish  whicli 
come  several  times  a  year. 
/.  with  regard  to  the  steadiness  of  the  visits  to  a  certain  locality, 
into 
a.  resident  fish,  and 
p.  periodical  fish. 
3.  Erratic  fish^  that  iSy  pelagian  fish  which  roam  about  irregularly  and 
only  visit  a  coaM  accidentally?^ 

D.— With  regard  to  the  greater  or  less  stability  in  theib 
PLAGE  OF  SOJOTTRN,  the  fish  may  finally  be  divided  into 

1.  fish  whichy  on  account  of  the  torpor  of  winter  or  summerj  by  sutking 
themselves  fast  to  objects  resting  at  the  bottom  or  floating  4ibaut  in  the 
water  J  or  from  other  causes,  are  generally  in  a  state  of  rest, 

2.  fish  which  are  more  or  less  in  fnotUm,  which,  unth  many,  €LSSume$  ^ 
character  of  a  regular  daily  motion.  (JEven  those  fish  which  gen- 
erally are  in  a  state  of  rest  may  ocoasionalkf  be  classed  in  this  gro^.)    i 

35.  After  giving  the  above  outline  of  the  way  in  which  fish  may  be 
divided  into  different  groups,  we  must  ascertain  what  position  the  her- 
ring holds  with  regard  to  these  different  divisions  and  subdivisions. 

The  herring  is  most  decidedly  a  salt-water  fish,  although  it  certainly 
also  occurs  occasionally  in  water  whose  saltness  is  very  limited,  for  in- 
stance, in  the  northern  portion  of  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia;  and  for  short 
periods,  whilst  spawning  or  seeking  food,  it  will  also  enter  bays  and 
mouths  of  rivers  whose  waters  contain  very  little  salt. 

36.  The  herring  is  both  a  littoral  and  o,  pelagian  fish.  When  young  it 
generally  stays  near  the  coast,  but  begins  comparatively  early  to  follow 
the  currents  of  the  sea  and  go  some  distance  firom  the  coast  As  a  gen- 
eral rule,  however,  the  herring  is  more  of  a  littoral  fish  when  young,  and 
a  pelagian  fish  when  older.  Very  small  shoals  of  herrings  may  some- 
times be  altogether  littoral,  the  individuals  composing  them,  as  fieur  as 
known,  scarcely  ever  going  any  distance  from  the  coast.  The  larger 
shoals,  however,  generally  spend  the  greater  part  of  the  year  out  in  the 
open  sea,  and  the  great  schools  are  altogether  pelagian  in  their  character^ 
visiting  the  coast  only  during  comparatively  short  periods  of  the  year.*^ 

^  S,  yil$9(mf  Fifmyad  underddnig  herdtieUe  omfiskeriame  i  Bohusldn,  Stockholm,  ISKt, 
p.  15.    HandUngar  rdrande  HllfiBket  i  bohu9UiM8ka  Skdrgdrden.    Stockholm,  1843,  p.  37. 

'^S.  Berthelotf  Oiseavx  voyageurs  et  poissons  de  passage,    II.    Paris,  1878,  pp.  99  and  ISS. 

*^  Instances  are  not  wanting,  however,  when  such  pelagian  herrings  have,  undoc 
peculiar  circumstances,  remained  near  the  coast  for  a  longer  time. 
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It  has  even  been  supposed  that  some  schools  of  herrings  spawn  on  the 
banks  fiur  out  in  the  oi)en  sea,  without  ever  approaching  the  coast  for 
that  purpose. 

Those  herrings  which  remain  stationary  near  a  coast,  or  which  only  go 
a  very  short  distance  from  it,  will  best  be  called  "  coast-herrings,^  to  dis- 
tmgoish  them  fipom  the  more  pelagian  or  "  sea  herrings."  This  difference, 
ah^ough  only  a  relative  one,  is  certainly  one  which  has  a  considerable 
influence  on  the  fisheries. 

With  regard  to  the  place  of  sojourn  and  its  influence  on  the  character 
of  the  herring,  a  number  of  different  opinions  have  been  advanced  in 
coarse  of  time.  It  is  well  known  from  the  herring-flsheries  in  the  west- 
em  part  of  the  North  Sea,  and  especially  from  the  Dutch  fisheries,  that 
the  herrings,  both  before  and  after  spawning,  are  found  in  large  numbers 
at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  land }  and  that  the  herring-fisheries 
on  the  eastern  and  southern  coasts  of  Great  Britain  proved  successfhl 
at  certain  regular  intervals  5  the  supposition  therefore  seemed  highly 
probable  that  it  was  the  same  school  of  herrings  touching  the  English 
coasts  on  tibteir  southward  journey,  and  people  seemed  naturally  inclined 
to  aseribe  to  the  herring  a  decidedly  pelagian  character,  and  from  these 
(ffiginally  i>opular  opinions  Anderwrn^  and,  later,  Oilpin^  developed  their 
strange  theories  of  the  migrations  of  the  herring.  On  the  western  coast 
of  Scandinavia  people  had  certainly  not  been  in  a  position,  like  those  on 
the  eastern  coiist  of  Great  Britain,  to  base  their  views  on  the  course  of 
the  floating-net  fisheries;  but  the  opinion  had  gradually  gained  ground 
(probably  tlirough  observations  made  by  seamen  and  fishermen)  that  the 
herrings  during  the  time  they  were  not  near  the  coast  lived  out  in  the 
<^>en  sea  in  a  northwesterly  direction  from  the  region  which  they  used 
to  visit  for  the  purpose  of  spawning.  Gradually,  however,  AndersorCs 
migration  theory  gained  adherence  here  and  there  among  the  educated 
cliKses.  Thereupon  this  theory  was  gradually  opposed  by  Bloch^  Lac^- 
pide,  MacCulloehj  and  Nilssonj  the  last-mentioned  one  specially  endeav- 
oring to  prove  the  entirely  littoral  character  of  the  herring,  an  opinion 
which,  though  strongly  opposed  by  fisli^fmen,  gradually  gained  numer- 
OQs  adherents  among  the  naturalists,  but  which  nevertheless  is  only 
correct  in  part,  only  being  applicable  to  comparatively  small  schools  of 
herrings.  In  opposition  to  this  too  one-sided  opinion  of  Professor  Nilsson^ 
AxdBoeck  has  maintained  the  old  distinction  made  by  the  fishermen 
fifom  time  immemorial  between  "  sea-herrings''  and  "  coast-herrings,''  but 
bas  not  gone  so  far  as  to  ascribe  to  the  former  a  thoroughly  pelagian 
character.  This  has  been  done,  however,  on  truly  scientific  grounds  by 
Prof.  6.  0.  Sars^  and,  finally,  Q.  Winther  and  myself  have  more  in  detail 
developed  the  views  which  have  here  been  presented  regarding  the  chief 
place  of  sojourn  of  the  herrings. 

37.  The  opinion  that  the  herring  is  a  surface-fish  has  only  recently  be- 
gun to  gain  ground  in  scientific  circles,  although,  strange  to  say,  it  had 
fiff  a  long  time  been  quite  prevalent  among  the  fishermen.    Herring- 
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fisliiDg  has  principally,  and  in  olden  times  exclusively,  been  carried  on 
with  apparatus  that  could  only  be  lowered  to  a  comparatively  insignifi- 
cant depth  both  in  the  open  sea  and  near  the  coast;  and  as  these  fish- 
eries were  going  on  at  different  seasons  of  the  year,  and  as  herrings  were 
occasionally  seen  by  seamen,  it  will  be  easily  understood  that  the  herring 
was  first  considered  as  a  surface-fish,  none  of  the  older  writers  on  the 
herring-question  having  apparently  entertained  any  other  opinion.  It 
was  Andersonj  always  inclined  to  the  wonderful,  who  first  prcmoonced 
another  opinion,  viz,  that  the  proi>er  home  of  the  herring  was  the  ^^bot- 
tomless deep,"  under  the  polar  ice,  where  sharks  and  codfish  ooold  not 
breathe  and  disturb  the  herring  in  its  ^^  proud  repose."  Although  Ander- 
so7i?s  theory  had  many  adherents,  and  for  nearly  a  century  eigoyed  alnoost 
universal  popularity  among  naturalists,  but  little  attention  seems  to 
have  been  -psAd  to  the  question  whether  the  herring  was  a  bottom-fish 
or  not.  Nilason^  however,  pronounces  a  more  distinct  opinion  on  Urn 
subject.  He  supposed  that  the  herring  was,  properly  speaking,  a  deep- 
water  fish,  which,  in  his  opinion,  was  proved  by  the  fact  that  herrings 
are  found  in  the  stomachs  of  codfish,  but  he  most  emphatieally  oppoees 
Andermm^s  view  that  the  herring  could  only  live  in  very  deep  w»t«r." 
This  view  has  since  then  been  anbraced  and  fortlier  developed  by  AmU 
JBoedCj  who,  however,  went  much  further  than  Professor  IfiUdonj  and  thus, 
for  example,  placed  the  proper  home  of  the  Norwegian  so-called  ^  spring 
herring"  at  the  bottom  of  the  deep  valley  which  extends  al<mg  the  eoast 
of  Norway;  and  in  proof  of  his  assertion,  has  mentioned  the  £aet  that 
in  the  stomach  of  herrings  caught  immediately  on  their  arrival  rem- 
nants of  small  crustaceans  had  been  found  which  only  live  at  a  \tirj 
great  depth.  A  different  opinion,  however,  was  soon  after  advanced  by 
Prof.  G.  0.  Sara,  who  at  first  considered  the  herring  as  a  ^^bank-flshf" 
like  the  codfish,^  but  later  as  a  surface-fish,  like  (?.  0.  Cederstromj  who, 
though  inclining  to  the  opinion  that  the  herring,  like  the  eel,  sometimes 
concealed  itself  on  the  bottom,  nevertheless  raised  some  well-founded 
objections  to  Aaiel  Boec¥s  assertion,  and  his  mode  of  proving  it.^  The 
proofs  which  have  been  brought  forward  in  support  of  the  theory  that 
the  herring  was  8x>ecially  formed  for  a  life  at  the  bottom  of  the  great 
deep,  have  been  tiioroughly  refuted  by  the  two  above-mentioned  antJiors, 
and  are  in  no  wise  re-estabUshed  by  the  direct  observations  made  <m 
the  west  coast  of  I^orway,  through  which  we  know  tibat  the  spawn  of 
herrings,  though  seldom,  is  still  found  as  deep  as  60  to  100  fathoms,  and 
that  herrings  are  occasionally  caught  with  stationary  nets  at  a  depth  of 
50  to  60  fathoms. 

"  NUuony  strange  to  say,  mentions  the  nnusual  pressure  of  the  water,  to  prove  the 
unreasonableness  of  Anderson^s  opinion. 

^  Quite  recently  this  opinion  has  been  modified  by  saying  that  the  herring,  although 
a  "surface-fish,"  neyertheless  showed  a  decided  preference  for  the  banks  where  the 
codfish  live,  on  account  of  the  stronger  current  generally  found  there. 

^Even  (kderstrSm  mentions  the  strong  pressure  of  the  water,  "exercising  a  hurtfal 
infiuence  on  the  gills,"  as  the  piincipal  cause  why  the  herrings  did  not  go  into  deeper 
waters. 
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From  what  has  hitherto  been  known,  it  will  be  evident  that  the  her- 
rings can  certainly  go  as  deep  as  100  fathoms,  but  that  they  must  never- 
theless be  considered  as  "surface-fish,''  which,  according  to.  accidental 
physical  causes,  change  the  comparatively  short  distance  from  the  sur- 
face at  which  they  generally  live.  The  circumstance  that  the  herrings, 
when  near  the  coast,  often  go  into  deeper  water,  might  possibly  be 
ascribed  to  the  milder  winter  temperature  and  to  the  cooler  summer  tem- 
perature, as  well  as  to  the  greater  calm  and  shelter  which  the  deep  waters 
doubtless  offer.  Whilst  spawning,  the  herrings  must,  of  course,  go  to- 
wards the  bottom. 

38.  Although  there  may  be  very  small  schools  of  coast-herrings,  com- 
posed of  stationary  fish,  the  herring  must,  in  a  general  way,  be  consid- 
ered as  an  entirely  migratory  fish. 

From  the  fact  that  the  herring  is  a  surface-fish,  it  almost  necessarily 
follows  that  the  migrations  of  the  herring  generally  go  in  a  horizontal 
direction,  an  opinion,  however,  which  science  has  only  reached  quite  re- 
cently; for,  according  to  Anderson^  Nilssonj  Axel  JBoeck,  and  several  other 
naturahsts,  the  migrations  of  the  herring  go  in  a  vertical  direction,  hav- 
ing for  their  object  a  different  depth  of  water  with  varying  pressure  and 
temperature. 

With  regard  to  a  certain  region,  the  migrations  of  the  herring  may 
be  specially  directed  towards  this  region,  or  they  may  only  pass  through 
it^  in  which  latter  case  the  herring  would  only  be  a  fish-of-pmsdge  as  far 
as  that  legion  is  concerned. 

The  herrings  which  visit  a  coast  are,  with  regard  to  the  object  of  this 
visit,  either  herrings  which  seek  a  spawning-place  or  herrings  which 
seek  food,  in  which  latter  case  their  coming  and  going  is  less  regular 
and  more  dependent  on  physical  conditions.®^ 

With  regard  to  the  season  when  the  herrings  visit  the  coast,  they  are 
divided  into  winter-herring,  spring-herriDg,  summer-herring,  or  autumn- 
herring. 

The  sea-herrings  generally  visit  the  coast  only  once  a  year,  but  some- 
times also  twice. 

With  regard  to  the  steadiness  of  the  herrings'  visits  to  a  certain  coast 
the  herrings  must  be  considered  regular  migratory  fish,  as  far  at  least  as 
the  extent  of  coast  is  not  too  much  limited,  and  not  too  much  regard  is 
paid  to  the  irregularities  of  those  herrings  which  come  in  search  of  food  5 
but  the  very  large  schools  of  sea-herrings  may  also,  as  will  be  shown 
below,  be  considered  as  periodical  visitors  to  the  coast — such  periods 
extending  ov«r  eighty  to  one  hundred  years. 

39.  With  tbe  exception  of  those  parts  of  the  day  when  the  herring  is 

^  This  circumstance  has  given  rise  to  the  often  quoted  and  misunderstood  saying  of 
MtcCnUoch  that  the  herring  is  ''an  apparently  most  capricious  fish.''  (Quarterly 
Jaamalof  Science,  Literature,  and  the  Arts,  XVI,  No.  XXXII,  London,  1824,  p.  214.) 
Most  of  the  instances  of  the  capriciousness  of  the  herrings  seem  to  have  been  taken 
from  the  herring-fisheries  on  the  western  coast  of  Scotland,  which  have  for  their  object 
only  herrings  which  have  come  in  search  of  food. 
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supposed  to  be  asleep  it  is  in  constant  motion,  and  its  daily  course j  esi>ecially 
whilst  near  the  coast,  is  entirely  regular. 

It  is  well  known  now  that  the  herrings  generally  keep  quiet  during  the 
middle  of  the  day  and  the  middle  of  the  night,  but  are  in  motion  morn- 
ings and  evenings,  and  that  they  go  into  deeper  waters  by  day-time  wid 
near  the  surface  by  night.  The  herrings  are,  therefore,  undoubtedly  in- 
fluenced by  the  changes  of  light,  especially  when  the  rays  of  light  strike 
tho  water  in  a  very  oblique  direction  at  the  rising  and  setting  of  the  sun 
or  moon,  which  seems  to  waken  the  herrings  to  new  life  and  cause  them 
to  seek  those  depths  which  are  best  for  fishing.  The  principal  changes 
in  the  daily  course  of  the  herrings  are  doubtless  caused  by  the  varying 
occurrence  of  the  "herring-food''  and  by  the  herrings'  desire  to  find 
shelter  from  their  enemies. 

It  is  also  well  known  that  the  herrings  go  near  the  coast  towards  sun- 
set and  return  to  the  deep  about  sunrise.  According  to  Axel  Boeck  tiie 
Norwegian  spring-herrings  during  the  spawning-season  go  to  tiie  spawn- 
ing-places at  nightfall  and  leave  them  in  the  morning,  but  towards  the 
close  of  the  spawning-season  they  also  come  to  the  coast  during  the  day, 
so  that  the  fishermen  generally  consider  rich  day-fisheries  as  an  indica- 
tion that  the  fisheries  are  approaching  their  close,  a  prediction  which, 
however,  is  not  always  fulfilled.  0.  C.  Cederstroni  says  that  in  the  Bal- 
tic the  autumn-herrings  offcen  go  into  the  deep  at  night,  and  come  nearer 
the  coast  towards  morning,  but  that  the  reverse  may  also  occasionaUy 
be  the  case. 

40.  Eegarding  the  annual  migrations  of  the  herrings  to  and  from  the 
coast,  a  number  of  different  opinions  have  been  advanced  in  course  of 
time.  Some  of  these  I  have  briefly  hinted  at  when  speaking  of  the 
character  of  the  herring  as  a  littoral  or  pelagian  fish  (30). 

Older  writers,  and  the  fishermen  themselves,  seem  not  to  have  enter- 
tained any  other  opinion  than  that  the  herrings  coming  from  the  ocean 
approached  the  coast  at  certain  times  of  the  year,  generally  in  a  direc- 
tion from  north  to  south.  GThe  idea  that  the  proper  home  of  the  herrings 
might  be  the  Polar  Sea,  near  the  Korth  Pole,  never  entered  the  mind  of 
the  older  writers  on  the  fishery-question,  who  knew  that  the  herring- 
whales  keep  farther  south  than  the  great  whales  of  the  ice-filled  Polar 
Sea;  that  these  last-mentioned  whales  lived  on  entirely  diffierent  food 
than  herrings,  and  that  no  herrings  had  been  seen  near  Spitzbergen, 
or,  as  a  general  rule,  farther  north  than  the  North  Cape  in  Finmarken. 
The  herring-fishermen,  with  their  limited  geographical  knowledge,  were 
scarcely  able  to  form  or  entertain  a  Polar-migration  theor^. 

The  herring-fisheries  on  the  coasts  of  Shetland,  Scotland,  and  EnglaiKl 
gradually  go  farther  south  in  proportion  as  the  spawning-season  comes 
later  durin  g  the  year.  The  English  at  the  spawning-time  generally  fished 
near  the  coast,  and  the  Dutch  had  their  principal  herring-fisheries  only  in 
the  North  Sea.  Their  knowledge  of  the  herring  was  consequently  limited 
and  led  them  to  suppose  that  it  was  one  and  the  same  great  school  of 
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lienings  which  coming  from  the  north  went  all  round  Great  Britain  and 
tliiLS  produced  H^  difTerent  fisheries.  This  opinion  soon  became  a  gen- 
^aDy-received  axiom,  and  is  as  such  given  in  the  older  works  on  the 
hemng-qaestion  (forexamplC;  the  works  of  Camden,  Schoocky  and  lomton). 

This  was  the  origin  of  the  great  migration-theory  which  was  by  later 
authors  advanced  in  the  Atlas  maritimus  et  commercialis  published  in 
Londou  in  1728,®  according  to  which  the  herrings  were  supposed — ^from 
want  of  room  and  food — to  come  from  the  north  in  such  enormous  masses 
that  in  passing  between  Greenland  and  the  North  Cape  (which  large 
space  of  sea  was  for  them  only  a  narrow  sound),  they  had  to  keep  very 
close  together  in  order  to  pass.  It  was  also  supposed  that  after  having 
passed  this  sea  the  herrings  divided  into  two  schools,  the  one  (again 
divided  in  two  smaller  schools  by  Ireland)  going  west  and  the  other  east 
of  Great  Britain,  not  to  be  seen  again  after  they  had  reached  its  southern 
coast  According  to  this  opinion  the  herrings  were  supposed  to  propa- 
gate not  only  near  the  North  Pole  but  also  near  the  coasts  of  Great 
Britain. 

Pascinated  by  these  bold  conjectures  Johan  Andersorij  always  inclined 
towards  fantastic  opinions,  determined  to  work  them  up  in  detail ;  and 
he  did  not  forget  the  Scandinavian  countries  with  their  separate  divis- 
ions of  the  great  school  of  herrings,  which,  as  he  supposed,  did  not  only 
have  their  proper  home  in  the  "  bottomless  deep''  under  the  Polar  ice, 
bat  also  dieltered  from  the  persecutions  of  men  and  fish-of-prey,  increased 
to  such  an  extent  that  an  enormous  number  of  herrings  was  forced  every 
year  to  leave  their  home  and  visit  those  coasts  which  Providence  intended 
to  bless  in  a  special  manner.  It  will  not  be  necessary  to  dwell  any  longer 
on  this  strange  and  fanciful  theory,  especially  as  nearly  every  one  who 
has  written  on  the  migrations  of  the  herrings  has  devoted  far  more  time 
to  it  tiwai  it  deserves,  even  to  the  exclusion  of  really  important  scientific 
questions.  This  theory,  worthy  of  MunchoMsenj  may  serve,  however,  as 
an  example  of  the  credulity  and  the  total  want  of  critical  discernment 
prevailing  not  only  among  the  great  mass  of  the  people,  but  also  among 
naturalists,  some  of  whom  give  this  opinion  in  their  works  as  if  it  were 
a  scientific  truth. 

But  as  another  fish — ^popularly  called  "  herring,"  and  by  many  consid- 
ered identical  with  the  herring  proper — comes  to  the  eastern  coast  of 
5orth  America  from  the  south,  it  became  necessary  to  modify  the  mi- 
gration-theory with  regard  to  America.  And  this  was  done  by  John 
6Upi»j  who  let  the  herrings  follow  the  declination  of  the  sun  and  annually 
wander  in  an  elliptic  course  between  the  Polar  circle  and  the  Tropic  of 
Cancer  all  round  the  northern  part  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  thus  con- 
stantly avoiding  both  excessive  heat  and  excessive  cold.  It  will  not  be 
neeessary,  either,  to  give  much  time  to  this  fantastic  theory,  which, 

^Datt  aoc<n'diiig  to  M.  E,  Block,  Oeconamiiche  Natwrgeachichte  der  Fi$che  Deutechlands, 
I,  Beriiii,  1782,  p.  188,  a  statement  which,  however,  seems  to  he  douhtM. 
13  F 
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althoagh  it  has  never  become  general,  has  been  foUy  described  in  the 
well-known  works  ofKroyer  and  Axel  Boeek. 

Anderson^B  migration-theory,  which  finds  adherents *to  this  very  day, 
has,  in  coarse  of  time,  undergone  various  changes.  Thus  some  suppose 
that  the  herrings  go  into  southern  waters  for  the  sake  of  propagatiiig, 
and  then  return  with  their  young  to  the  Polar  Sea,  which  offers  an 
abundance  of  food  (Pennant  and  others),  because  the  herrings  were  see& 
to  come  near  the  coast  full  of  roe  or  mUt  and  leave  it  empty }  and  be- 
•cause  Anderson^s  explanation  of  this  fact  seemed  insufficient,  one  began 
to  think  of  analogous  facts  in  the  life  of  birds  and  other  migratory  ani- 
mals, or  was  forced  to  the  opinion  that  there  were  inconsiderable  changes 
in  the  herrings'  visits  to  the  coast  in  the  direction  of  their  journey,  &c. 

41.  Andersm'^s  migration-theory  was  subjected  to  a  thorough  and  anni- 
hilating criticism  by  the  distinguished  ichthyologist  Blochj  whose  opimon 
has  been  shared  by  Noel  de  la  Morini^ey  LacSpide,  and  Quemeh  With 
more  originality  MacCulloch  has  also  followed  BlocVs  opiuion,  and  has 
directed  attention  to  the  impossibility  of  making  Anderson^s  theory  agree 
with  the  evident  irregularities  in  the  course  of  the  herrings.  Some 
years  before  MacCulloch,  Couch  had  opiK)sed  the  migration-theory  and  had 
described  the  character  of  the  herring  as  a  "local  fish''  on  the  coast  of 
Cornwall.  S.  NiUson  has  with  great  emphasis  pronounced  himself  in 
opposition  to  the  theory  of  a  central  school  of  herrings  near  the  Pole, 
and  has  specially  mentioned  the  physical  impossibility  of  the  young  her- 
rings developing  in  the  great  deep  of  the  Polar  Sea;  he  has  also  op- 
I)osed  the  opinion  that  every  coast  should  have  its  special  race  of  her- 
rings distinguished  by  outward  marks  and  a  separate  spawning-season, 
being,  consequently,  more  local  and  littoral  in  its  character.®  Professor 
Nilsson,  therefore,  not  only  opx>osed  the  theory  of  a  central  race  of  her- 
rings near  the  jS^orth  Pole,  but  of  such  a  central  race  altogether.  The 
dispute  caused  by  Professor  Mlsson^s  writings  on  the  regulation  of  the 
BohuslMn  herring-fisheries  caused  the  Eev.  0.  Lundbeckj  pastor  of  the 
church  at  KlMesholmen,  to  advance  the  theory  of  a  central  race  of  her- 
rings probably  living  in  the  North  Sea,  to  which  we  owed  the  great  her- 
ring-fisheries, and  from  which,  in  course  of  time,  the  smaller  races  of 
coast-herrings  had  separated,  a  theory  which  might  possibly  be  harmo- 
nized with  the  views  advanced  in  BIocVb  criticism  ot  Ander»orCs  theories,** 
but  which  is  in  direct  opposition  to  the  fkcts  and  opinions  given  by  Pro- 
fessor Utlsson,    LundbecVs  hyi>othesis  found  no  adherents,  and  seems  to 

*>  Professor  NilMon  went  so  far  in  his  zeal  to  give  to  every  ooast  its  special  local  xmoe 
of  herrings,  as  to  entirely  deny  the  i>os8ibility  of  two  or  more  different  races  occairiiig 
''on  one  and  the  same  coast  and  nnder  exactly  the  same  natural  conditions.''  This 
one-sided  and  doubtless  erroneous  opinion  has  recently  found  an  adherent  in  Profl  O. 
0,8ar$. 

^Bloch  believes  that  the  time  of  spawning  depends  on  age  and  temperatoie,  and 
from  this  opinion  it  may  easily  be  deduced  that  the  herrings  which  spawn  in  the  North 
Sea  during  autumn,  and  which  are  actually  somewhat  smaller  than  the  common  her- 
rings,  are  only  the  young  of  the  Korweglan  spring-herrings. 
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have  been  entirely  consigned  to  oblivion.  M^icCuUocVs  opinion,  however, 
has  met  wiUi  great  and  universal  favor,  and  has  been  shared  by  Yarrel^ 
Pttniellj  and  others,  whilst  Professor  Nilsson^s  opinion  is  held  by  C.  S. 
Sundevallj  Elcstronij  ValeneienneSj  Mitchellj  Berthelotj  and  others. 

Becent  tlieories  regarding  the  annual  migrations  and  coast-visits  of 
the  herrings  chiefly  differ  fipom  each  other  in  this,  that  the  migration  is 
thought  to  extend  over  a  greater  or  less  territory,  just  in  proportion  as 
thehemng  is  considered  a  more  littoral  or  more  pelagian  flsh,  and  in  as- 
cribing various  natural  instincts  as  the  causes  of  these  migrations. 

42.  We  must  finally  mention  the  theory  advanced  in  explanation  of 
the  fisheries  of  new  herrings  on  the  western  coast  of  Norway,  that  the 
herrings  do  not,  as  is  generally  supposed,  spawn  every  year,  but  only 
every  other  year.^  This  theory  was  in  the  beginning  only  used  in  expla- 
nation of  the  exceptional  occurrence  of  a  small  number  of  so-called 
"herrings-ol-passage,"  but  was  more  generally  applied  when  i)eople  be- 
gan to  take  into  consideration  the  unusual  and  frequent  occurrence  of 
so-called  «*  new  herrings  "  or  '*  winter  herrings."  If  this  theory  is  correct, 
the  same  herrings  would,  as  a  general  rule,  visit  the  same  coast  only 
every  other  year  for  the  purpose  of  spawning,  and  the  annual  fisheries 
of  spawning-herrings  must,  therefore,  principally  be  caused  by  herrings 
which  alternate  in  their  years  of  spawning.  The  frequent  visits  which 
heirings  pay  to  the  coast  between  the  spawning  of  every  other  year,  but 
dming  the  spawning-season,  must,  therefore,  be  considered  as  exceptions 
occurring  at  the  end  (or  the  beginning)  of  a  period  of  fisheries  (for  spawn- 
ers).  After  having  spawned  the  spring-herrings  would  not  occur  among 
the  summer-herrings  during  the  following  summer  and  grow  fat,  which, 
as  we  know,  takes  place  quick  enough,  but  would  remain  lean  for  more 
than  a  year.  Still  less  is  there  any  cause  why  the  so-called  "new  her- 
rings" should  appear  so  seldom  during  the  fishing-season  and  so  fre- 
(piently  after  its  close.  This  theory*  may  be  convenient  for  explaining 
flie  above-mentioned  phenomena,  but  it  cannot  be  fully  accepted  unless  it 
can  be  harmonized  with  other  phenomena,  which  are  the  principal  ones 
to  demand  an  explanation.^  The  investigation  of  the  subject  only  be- 
*  comes  more  complicated  through  such  theories,  whose  value  is,  therefore, 

v«y  doubtfoL 

43.  It  has  been  mentioned  before  (22)  that  the  young  herrings  begin 
to  wander  about  at  an  early  age,  chiefly  to  seek  food  or  shelter  from  their 
^lemies,  or  possibly  more  agreeable  places  of  sojourn.    It  has  frequently 

*  Although  it  is  generally  snpposed  that  herrings  can  spawn  several  times  in  sncces- 
flSon,  we  bare  no  positlTe  proof  of  this,  and  this  question  seems  actually  never  to  have 
been  examined  sdentificaUy. 

*The  theory  mentioned  in  the  beginning  of  42.— Translator's  note. 

*^I  do  not  mean  to  imply  by  this  that  every  herring  capable  of  propagating  the  spe- 
cies must  spawn  every  year,  but  merely  that  when  possessed  of  full  health  and  strength 
every  herring  wfU  generally  do  it.  It  must;  moreover,  be  remembered  that  the  indi- 
"Vidiiilflsh  composing  one  and  the  same  school  do  not  all  become  capable  of  propagat- 
ing the  species  at  the  same  age. 
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been  observed  that  the  young  herrings,  as  they  grow  up,  leave  the  shal- 
low waters  near  the  coast  and  go  into  deeper  waters  farther  out  towards 
the  ocean,  whence,  after  a  while,  they  return  to  the  coast  in  company 
with  the  older  herrings.  The  knowledge  of  the  details  of  these  migra- 
tions is,  like  our  knowledge  of  their  physical  and  biological  causes,  so 
limited  that  very  little  can  be  said  regarding  them.     , 

Eegarding  the  coming  of  the  herrings  flx)m  the  sea  to  the  coast  we 
only  know  that  during  the  spawning-season  they  generally  approach  the 
spawning-places  in  dense  schools,  coming  firom  the  north,  and  that  when 
visiting  the  coast  for  other  purposes  the  schools  are  smaller  and  more 
scattered,  extending  over  a  larger  stretch  of  coast,  and  come  both  from 
the  north  and  the  south.  Those  herrings  which  come  to  seek  food  gen- 
erally remain  for  some  time  in  the  outer  waters  before  they  come  near 
the  coast,  and  their  visits  are  neither  as  regular  nor  as  long  as  when 
they  come  to  spawn.  But  even  the  great  mass  of  herrings  does,  during 
the  spawning-season,  not  remain-  near  the  coast  longer  than  one  or  two 
months,  exceptions  firom  this  rule  being  very  rare  indeed.  Herrings 
which  have  thus  remained  near  the  coast  over  their  regular  time  become 
almost  entirely  worthless.  During  the  last  great  Bohuslan  herring-fish- 
eries this  seems  to  have  occurred  more  frequently. 

In  approaching  the  coast  the  herrings  generally  begin  at  a  certain 
I)oint,  spreading  from  it  either  to  the  left  or  right  or  in  both  directions, 
influenced  in  this  by  the  weather,  the  currents  of  the  sea,  and  the  natnre 
of  the  bottom.  The  herrings  do  not  like  to  visit  the  place  whwe  they 
have  spawned,  a  second  time.  It  has  also  been  noticed  that  the  large 
herrings  do  not  go  as  high  up  the  fiords  as  the  small  ones,  and  that  wh^i 
the  spawning-season  comes  in  winter  or  spring  the  large  herrings  spawn 
before  the  small  ones,  whilst  when  the  spawning-season  comes  in  sum- 
mer or  autumn  the  small  or  younger  herrings  spawn  before  the  larger 
and  older  ones.  After  spawning,  the  herrings  have  often  been  observed 
to  go  nearer  the  coast  than  before  spawning  5  fishing  with  drag-nets  may 
therefore  be  carried  on  long  after  fishing  with  stationary  nets  has  ceased, 
as  the  *^  empty  ^  fish  (those  that  have  spawned)  do  not  easily  enter  a 
stationary  net. 

The  going-out  of  the  herrings  is  generally  a  much  quicker  process 
than  their  coming-in,  and  as  it  is  more  difficult  to  catch  herrings  whilst 
they  are  leaving  the  coast,  we  know  very  little  about  it  After  the  her- 
rings have  left  the  coast,  they  do  not  stay  outside  any  length  of  time, 
but  immediately  go  out  to  sea  to  seek  food  and  eigoy  the  greater  pro- 
tection which  the  deeper  water  affords.  When  the  herrings  have  been 
to  the  coast  for  the  purpose  of  spawning,  they  generally  leave  the  coast 
in  a  northerly  direction. 

With  regard  to  the  extent  of  the  annual  migrations  of  the  herrings,  I 
have  already  mentioned  the  different  opinions,  and  I  wiU  only  add  here 
that  the  larger  a  school  of  herrings  is,  the  greater  will  be  the  extent  of 
territory  where  they  must  seek  their  food,  and  the  fisirther  from  the  coast 
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most  tiiey  extend  their  migrations.  It  is  not  known  from  direct  obser* 
rations  how  fieur  the  largest  schools  of  herrings  extend  their  migrations, 
bat  certainly  much  farther  than  MacCuUochy  NiUsoUj  BoeeJcy  and  their 
followers  assert. 

44.  The  annual  migrations  of  the  herrings  may  be  inflnenced  by  phys- 
ical caases  both  as  regards  their  time  and  their  direction.  It  is  well 
known  tiiat  favorable^  mild  weather  accelerates,  whilst  bad  weather 
retards  the  approach  of  the  herrings  to  the  coast,^  and  that  wind  and 
eorrent  may  bring  a  much  greater  number  of  herrings  to  one  part  of  the 
coast  than  to  another  near  it.  The  general  rule,  however,  is  that  the 
heirings,  when  coming  in  to  spawn,  visit  the  place  where  they  were 
bom.  When  the  herrings  come  in  to  seek  food,  they  will  generally  go 
to  those  waters  where  they  have  been  accustomed  to  find  food  in  the 
greatest  abundance ;  those  physical  causes,  therefore,  which  have  an 
inftience  on  the  occurrence  of  food  will  also  influence  the  direction  of 
the  herrings'  migrations,  as  I  have  ha4l  occasion  to  remark  before. 

45.  The  annual  migrations  of  the  herrings  are  chiefly  caused  by  the 
desire  to  propagate  the  species  and  to  seek  food.  For  spawning,  the 
henings  need  a  suitable  bottom  for  depositing  their  eggs,  a  bottom 
which  also  must  contain  a  sufficient  quantity  of  food  for  the  young 
herrings  and  afford  shelter  for  them.  All  these  requirements  are  only 
met  near  a  coast.  Even  if  herrings,  as  has  sometimes  been  said,  not 
without  a  show  of  reason,  spawn  on  the  Dogger-Bank  or  other  still  more 
distant  banks  in  the  ^orth  Sea,  this  does  not  disprove  our  assertion,  for 
it  is  doubtless  only  the  greater  ease  with  which  the  young  fish  can  reach 
the  coast  from  these  banks  which  has  made  it  possible  for  the  herrings 
to  spawn  tiiere.* 

The  grown  herrings  must  again  go  to  the  ocean  to  seek  their  food, 
which  they  chiefly  find  in  the  currents  and  those  waters  which  come 
from  the  Polar  Sea.  In  some  places,  however,  they  find  the  required 
food  during  some  part  of  the  year  near  the  coa-st;  and  thus  there  may 
be  fishing  towards  the  end  of  summer  and  the  beginning  of  autumn,  as 
on  the  western  coast  of  Norway,  or  during  autumn  and  winter,  as  on 
Uie  coast  of  Bohuslan.  The  influence  which  the  desire  for  food  exercises 
on  the  annual  migrations  of  the  herrings  has  sometimes  been  overrated, 
80  that  it  has  occasionally  been  considered  as  the  chief  cause,  even  in 
cases  when  the  desire  to  propagate  was  undoubtedly  the  principal  cause. 

As  the  spawning  herrings,  on  account  of  their  being  packed  more 
dosely  together  and  on  accoxmt  of  the  steady  course  which  they  pursue, 
are  more  exposed  to  the  persecutions  of  their  enemies,  and  as  this  danger 
of  course  increases  the  nearer  they  get  to  the  coast,  they  generally  go 

^See  13.  This  is  applicable  chiefly  to  those  herrings  which  spawn  in  spring  (that  is, 
•fter  the  close  of  winter  when  the  ice  is  breaking  up).  On  coasts  like  those  of  Nor- 
way and  Scotland,  laved  by  warm  currents  of  the  sea,  this  is  less  noticeable. 

*It  is  therefore  not  improbable  that  the  young  herrings  which  in  such  large  number 
are  found  near  the  western  coast  of  Norway  are  at  least  in  part  the  offspring  of  her- 
zinga  which  have  spawned  on  the  North  Sea  banks. 
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iuto  deep  water  immediately  after  having  spawned,  in  oider  to  find  tbe 
necessary  shelter,  and  leave  the  coast  much  quicker  than  they  came. 
The  larger  herrings  seem  likewise  to  thrive  better  in  the  open  sea  than 
near  the  coast,  and  consequently  do  not  stay  there  longer  than  is  abso- 
lutely necessary.  NeucrantZy  however,  goes  too  far  when  he  supposes 
that  the  herrings  leave  the  coast  only  to  escape  unpleasant  physical  con- 
ditions, for  instance,  cold  or  violently  agitated  water.  It  has  already  been 
mentioned  that  want  of  space  or  the  persecutions  of  enemies  have  in  for- 
mer times  by  some  been  considered  as  the  chief  causes  of  the  annual 
migrations  and  regular  coast- visits  of  the  herrings.  Such  opinions  ace^ 
however,  no  longer  entertained,  and  therefore  cannot  claim  our  attenticHi. 

46.  The  great  periods  (eighty  to  one  hundred  years)  of  the  large  raees 
of  sea-herrings  have  long  since  been  known,  as  far  as  certain  points  on 
the  coast  of  Bohuslan  are  concerned,  but  have  not  f(Hined  the  subject  of 
scientific  investigations  till  the  present  century.  In  oldeax  times  this 
phenomenon,  as  peculiar  as  it  wa5  important  firom  an  economical  point  of 
view,  was  connected  with  religious  ideas  or  with  some  superstitioas  notion 
of  the  period,  and  it  was  only  Stronij  Lybeeker^  Dvibj  and  MaeCulhck 
who  spoke  of  these  almost  inexplicable  facts  in  a  scientific  nuanncff, 
From  the  last-mentioned  author  we  have  the  expression,  often  quoted  in 
season  and  out  of  season,  that  the  herring  is  an  entirely  '^  capricious  ^  fisih. 

NHsBon^  who  had  set  himself  the  special  aim  to  find  the  caufies  why  the 
Bohuslan  herring-fisheries  came  to  an  abrupt  end  in  the  year  1808,  for 
the  first  time  examined  the  question  regarding  the  long  periodical  visitB 
of  the  so-called  "  old"  or  ^'  genuine  sea-herrings"  to  the  coasts  of  tlie 
Skagerack  in  a  truly  scientific  manner.  The  result  of  it  was,  that  their 
conformity  to  natural  laws  was  totally  denied,  and  the  periodicity  of  oar 
great  herring-fisheries  was  explained  by  the  herrings  having  been  driven 
away  by  man,  enough  young  fish,  however,  having  been  1^  every  time 
to  gradually  produce  new  fisheries,  to  be  followed  in  turn  by  the  final 
expulsion.  This  opinion,  which  was  stubbornly  opposed  i)y  the  fisher- 
men who  in  Lundbeck  had  found  a  literary  spokesman,  who  maintained 
that  it  was  the  nature  of  the  herring  ^^  to  change  its  place,  and  that  it» 
visits  to  our  coasts  were  periodical,"  was  generally  shaded  by  the  natniat 
ists  of  that  time,  such  as  C.  J.  Stmdemllj  8.  Lovin^  W.  von  WrigMj  Ek- 
Btromy  Malnij  Widegren^  and  others.  Even  Kroyer  shadfed  this  opinion  U> 
some  extent,  as  in  these  migrations  of  the  herrings  continuing  for  many 
years  and  then  ceasing  all  of  a  sudden  he  could  see  nothing  else  but  the 
changes  to  which  all  sea-fisheries  are  sulgect;  at  a  later  time  he  chieQy 
ascribed  the  undeniable  fact  of  these  migrations  to  the  inerease  in  the 
number  of  birds  and  fish-of-prey,  changes  in  the  weather,  the  chaiaotet 
of  the  bottom,  the  sea- water,  and  excessive  fishing  with  destmctive  i^ 
paratus. 

In  direct  opposition  to  this  view  supported  by  the  most  influential 
scientific  authorities,  Lbherg  and  Axel  Boeck^  sustained  by  popular  opin- 
ion and  by  the  history  of  the  herring-fisheries  of  Western  Scandinavia, 
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hare  endeavored  to  prore  that  those  races  of  herrings  which  visit  the 
coasts  of  Bohnsldn  and  Western  Norway  change  their  spawning-places 
periodicaUyy  although  they  conld  give  no  reason  why  it  should  be  so. 
Axd  BoeeJcy  following  in  part  H.  Strom  and  other  older  authors^  also 
showed  that  there  are  several  tolerably  regular  changes  in  the  course  of 
the  herring-fishery  during  the  great  fishing  periods.  Later  0.  0.  Bars 
has  made  an  ingenious  attempt  to  explain  one  phase  in  these  changes, 
viz,  the  arrival  of  the  herrings  at  different  times  during  the  fishing 
period,  by  the  varying  occurrence  of  the  "  herring-food''  supposed  to  de- 
pend mostly  on  meteorological  and  hydrological  conditions;  in  the  be- 
ginning, however,  he  seemed  inclined,  like  Nilssony  to  deny  the  periodicity 
and  to  suppose  that  the  visits  of  the  herrings  continued  without  inter- 
ruption unless  checked  or  hindered  by  man^s  interference,  but  later 
entertained  an  opinion  which  agreed  more  with  that  of  Boeck.  "  0.  Wiiir 
tier  has  also  shared  BoeeVs  view  in  describing  the  analogous  Sound  fish- 
eries, whose  changes,  however,  are  l^s  marked.  Finally  I  have  at- 
tempted to  explain  the  periodicity  partly  by  the  tendency  of  the  school 
of  herrings  to  become  great  through  the  infiuence  which  its  size  must  ex- 
ercise on  the  cenobitic  conditions  in  the  disproportionately  small  spawn- 
mg-plaoes,  partly  by  the  greater  distance  firom  the  spawning-places  a< 
which  the  herrings  just  on  account  of  the  size  of  the  school  must  seek 
thdr  foody  which  depends  on  supposed  periodical  changes  in  the  meteo- 
Kdogieal  and  hydrological  conditions. 

47.  The  great  migration  periods  of  the  large  schools  of  herrings  are 
masked  by  very  regidar  changes  both  in  the  time  of  the  herrings'  an- 
nual anival  at  the  coast  and  in  the  locality  where  they  arrive.  It  must 
be  remembered,  however,  that  all  the  knowledge  we  possess  of  these 
changes  is  derivedfirom  the  fisheries,  and  thatthe  too  exclusive  use  of  ap- 
paratus only  suited  to  coast-fishing  has  made  the  coast-fisheries  more 
prominent  than  they  would  have  been  otherwise.  But  wherever  herring- 
fidieries  are  carried  on  not  only  near  the  coast  but  also  with  fioating  netcl 
at  a  considerable  distonce  from  the  land,  such  as  is  the  case,  for  example^ 
n^r  ttie  east  o6ast  of  Scotland,  or  with  purse-nets  as  on  the  northeastern 
ODast  of  North  America,  the  changes  are*  much  less  marked  and  have 
flierefore  hitherto  almost  entirely  escaped  attention.  MacCulhch  has 
Bwne observations  on  this  point  chiefly  with*  regard  to  the  fisheries  cm 
tte  ^isteni  coast  of  Scotland,  but  it  is  only  recently  that  I  among  oiliers 
bsve  directed  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  herrings  on  the  eastern  coasti 
fif  Seothmd  have  changed  their  chief  place  of  visit  to  a  point  about  lOO 
English  nulesfSEirther  south,  and  have  left  the  Moray  Firth,  and  that  they 
kave  commenced  to  come  near  the  coaist  eariier  during  the  season,  so 
ftat  the  September  fisheries  are  very  insignificant  now  compared  to 
what  they  were  formerly.  On  the  coasts  of  Bohusian  aud  Norway, 
ihere  fishing  is  chiefly  carried  on  with  seines  and  stationary  nets,  suci 
Aangcshave  been  known  firom  time  immemorial. 

48.  Thus  Profc  Huns  Strom  in  Norway  observed  that  the  herrings 
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dnring  the  period  they  visited  the  coast  of  Sondmor  (1736-1756)  came 
later  and  later  every  year,  and  predicted,  in  accordance  with  an  <dd 
tradition  and  the  experience  had  at  Stat,  that  the  herring-fisheries  of 
Sondmor  woold  come  to  an  end.  GDhis  really  took  place  in  Bohnslan, 
where  it  had  been  observed  already  towards  the  middle  of  the  last  great 
fishery-period,  that  the  herrings  came  to  the  coast  later  and  later  eveiy 
year,  which  led  people  to  fear  that  as  in  times  of  old  the  herrings  might 
again  gradually  leave  the  Swedish  coasts.  Somewhat  later  (1782)  Strom 
compared  the  Bohoslan  fisheries  with  those  of  IS'orway,  and,  basing  hia 
opinion  on  their  evident  similarity,  predicted  that  the  end  of  the  Bohos- 
lan fisheries  was  near  at  hand. 

About  ten  years  later  Lybecker  expresses  himself  more  distinctly,  as 
follows:  "If  with  prophetic  eye  we  could  see  the  future  and  predict  the 
£ateof  the  fisheries,  we  might  say  with  a  great  degree  of  probability  that 
a  change  will  take  place  soon.  We  know  from  history  that  when  her- 
rings or  other  fish-of  passage  arrive  near  the  coast  later  and  later,  and 
at  the  same  time  keep  farther  and  farther  away  from  the  coast,  this 
means  a  change  in  the  migrations  of  the  herrings,  and  may  even  point 
to  their  leaving  the  coast  entirely.  This  has  been  the  course  of  the  N<h-- 
wegian  herring-fisheries,  and  even  of  the  Swedish  herring-fisheries  during 
their  older  periods,  and  in  fact  with  all  those  fisheries  where  fish-of-pas- 
sage  are  the  principal  object,  with  the  only  exception  of  the  Sootch  luid 
English  fisheries.  *  *  *  If  we  take  into  consideration  the  roving 
nature  of  the  herrings  and  the  examples  from  olden  times,  it  is  highly 
probable  that  the  herrings  will  come  later  every  y^ar  and  finally  leave 
our  coast  altogether." 

It  had  frequently  been  maintained  that  too  much  fishing,  and  fishing 
with  destructive  apparatus,  were  the  proper  causes  of  the  herrings  com- 
ing later  every  year,  and  might  even  lead  to  the  complete  cessation  of 
the  fisheries ;  and  people  therefore  made  ftitile  attempts  to  obviate  this 
danger  by  legislation.  As  the  ominous  predictions  regarding  the  her- 
ring-fisheries were,  however,  not  immediately  fulfilled,  they  were  idmost 
forgotten ;  but  when  the  herring-fiisheries  came  to  an  end  in  the  year 
1808  people  imagined  that  the  herrings  arriving  later  and  later  eveiy 
year  ftdly  proved  the  assertion  that  they  had  been  driven  away  by  the 
imprudent  action  of  the  fiishermen.  It  was  said  that  reftise  thrown  into 
the  water,  and  noise,  had  prevented  the  herrings  ttom  coming  near  to  the 
coast,  that  they  had  spawned  in  the  open  sea,  and  had,  then,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  languor  and  weakness  following  the  spawning^  been  driven 
towards  the  coast  by  storms. 

During  the  more  recently  closed  ITorwegian  spring-herring  fiisheries  it 
was  (according  to  Loberg)  noticed,  not  without  anxious  forebodings,  that 
the  herrings,  which  in  ttie  beginning  of  the  fishing-period  did  not  come 
near  the  coast  till  early  in  February,  gradually  came  earlier  and  earlier, 
so  that  finally  the  fisheries  commenced  before  New  Year;  and  that  this 
change  was  followed  by  another,  the  herrings  again  coming  later  and 
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later,  till  the  fisheries  did  not  commence  before  February.  This  pecu- 
liarity, however,  was  thought  to  be  a  consequence  of  the  irregularity 
mih  which  the  herrings  visited  the  same  places  on  the  coast.  It  was 
not  till  Axel  Boeck  began  to  investigate  the  matter  that  this  whole  ques- 
tion was  treated  from  a  more  scientific  standpoint.  He  showed  that  the 
coming  of  the  herrings  to  the  coast  at  different  times  during  the  period 
was  subject  to  certain  rules,  and  that  this  regularity  in  the  movements 
of  the  herrings  was  observed  not  only  during  the  Norwegian  spring-her- 
ring fisheries  of  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries,  but  also  dur- 
ing those  herring-fisheries  which  were  going  on  on  the  coast  of  Bohuslan 
during  the  second  half  of  the  fifteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries.  This 
peculiar  phenomenon  has  therefore  become  far  more  important  than  it 
was  thought  to  be  in  former  times;  and  it  may  well  be  said  to  contain 
the  key  to  the  question  of  the  periodicity  of  the  great  Scandinavian  her- 
ring-fisheries. Boeck  was  not  able  to  assign  any  cause  for  these  entirely 
regular  changes  in  the  time  of  the  herrings'  visits  to  the  coast.  This  has 
beai  attempted,  however,  by  Q.  0.  Sars  and  myself,  and  an  account  of 
these  attempts  will  be  given  below. 

49.  At  a  very  early  period  of  the  last  great  Bohuslan  herring-fisheries 
it  had  been  observed  that  the  herrings  came  to  the  coast  a  little  far- 
ther north  every  year.  This  became  so  noticeable  that  it  was  m«i- 
tioned  in  the  Parliamentary  Fishery-Commission's  report  of  January  15, 
1770.  These  changes  took  place  in  the  following  order:  the  fisheries 
(XHnmenced  on  the  central  (or  as  it  was  then  called  ^<  northern"  coast),^ 
but  soon  after  turned  to  the  southern  coast,  and  during  the  years  176Q- 
1765  went  as  far  south  as  the  northernmost  part  of  the  Holland  coast, 
although  the  coast  near  Elfsborg'and  Marstrand  was  the  principal  fish- 
ing-place. XTp  to  the  year  1780  the  herrings  gradually  left  the  southern 
coast  and  chiefly  visited  the  central  coast,  going  as  iBx  north  as  Str5m- 
stad  from  1773  on,  and  making  their  appearance  near  the  Hval  Islands 
in  Ae  southern  part  of  ITorway  from  1778.  These  changes  also  attracted 
the  attention  of  foreigners,  and  Lybecker  speaks  of  them  as  sure  signs 
that  the  Bohuslan  herring-fisheries  were  approaching  their  end. 

When  the  herring-fisheries  actually  came  to  a  close,  and  people  began 
to  argue  about  the  causes  of  this  misfortune,  those  who  ascribed  it  to 
imprudent  and  destructive  fishing  saw  in  these  changes  a  proof  of  their 
assertions.  They  maintained  that  as  soon  as  the  southern  coast  began 
to  be  covered  with  salting-houses  the  herrings  left  this  coast  and  came 
to  Qje  northern  coast,  and  when  this  too  began  to  be  filled  with  similar 
establishments,  ^^the  herrings  seemed  disturbed  and  scared,  and  came 
in  smaller  schools,  approaching  both  the  northern  and  the  southern  coast 
in  those  places  where  there  was  Jeast  noise  and  where  least  refuse  was 
thrown  into  the  water."    {Svemson.) 

**  Axel  BoecJi^s  assertion  that  duritg  the  last  great  Bohuslan  fisheries  fishing  first 
commenced  on  the  sonthem  coast  (Om  Silden  og  SildefieJcerieme,  p.  106)  is  therefore  not 
c<ar?ect. 
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Even  on  the  west  coast  of  Korway  it  had  (according  to  LSberg)  been 
observed  during  those  spring-herring  fisheries  which  had  been  going  on 
there  since  the  close  of  the  Bohnsl^n  herring-fisheries  in  1808,  that  the 
herrings  changed  the  places  of  their  annual  visits,  and  many  attempts 
were  made  to  explain  this  phenomenon.  None  of  these  attempts,  how- 
ever, found  much  favor,  and  Loberg  therefore  maintained  that  probably 
these  changes  were  caused  by  the  influence  of  wind  and  current 

New  interest  began  to  be  taken  in  this  question  when  Axd  Boeel 
proved  that  these  changes  were  to  some  extent  regular,  and  had  been 
shown  to  be  regular  not  only  during  the  older  fishexies,  concerning 
which  our  sources  of  information  were  very  meagre,  and  during  the  last 
Norwegian  spring-herring  fisheries,  but  also  during  the  great  Bohuslan 
herring-fisheries  of  the  sixteenth  and  eighteenth  centuries.'* 

BoeeJc  has  not  assigned  any  natural  cause  for  this  regularity  in  the 
changes  of  the  herrings'  visits,  and  I  believe  that  I  am  the  first  who  has 
made  any  attempt  to  find  the  causes  of  this  phenomenon.  I  supposed 
that  during  that  part  of  the  fi8hing-i)eriod  when  the  herrings  came  to 
the  coast  for  the  purpose  of  spawning,  they  preferred  its  northern  por- 
tion, because  the  temperature  of  the  water  was  higher  and  more  even 
during  the  later  part  of  the  season  v^en  they  came  there,  whilst  the  sonth- 
em  coast  would  again  offer  peculiar  advantages  of  temperature  during  the 
earlier  part  of  the  season  when  they  came  there.  During  that  part  of 
the  fishing-period,  however,  when  the  herrings  came  to  the  coast  for 
other  purposes  than  spawning,  their  choice  of  a  place  would  chiefly  de- 
pend on  current  and  wind;  fishing  on  the  central  and  northern  coasts 
was  therefore  more  certain  than  on  the  southern  coast.  More  will  be 
said  farther  on  (60,  63)  concerning  these  attempts  to  explain  the  changes 
in  the  migration  of  the  herrings. 

50.  Among  the  peculiar  phenomena  of  the  latter  part  of  the  last  great 
Bohuslan  fisheries,  attention  has  been  drawn  to  the  unusual  occurrence 
of  small  herrings  among  the  larger  ones  during  the  last  thirty  years. 
This  phenomenon  has  also  become  more  significant  since  Axel  Boeck  has 
shown  that  something  very  similar  took  place  prior  to  the  close  of  the 
last  Norwegian  spring-herring  fisheries,  thus  seemingly  being  an  indi- 
cation that  the  fisheries  are  approaching  their  end.  During  the  above- 
mentioned  herring-fisheries  none  but  large  herrings  were  caught,  and  on 
the  coast  of  Bohuslan,  for  example,  it  was  only  inraiediately  before  and 
after  the  annual  fisheries  that  small  herrings  were  caught  among  them. 
The  Norwegian  springherring  fisheries  generally  begin  every  year  with 
straggling  herrings  and  are  mostly  followed  by  smaller  herrings. 

The  case  which  Boedk  mentions  from  the  Stavanger  coast  and  from 
the  year  1766  does  evidently  not  belong  here,  as  it  only  proves  a  lesft 
productive  local  autumn-herring  fishery,  when  herrings  of  different  size 
are  generally  caught. 

^  It  is  highly  probable  that  the  same  was  the  cade  during  the  Bahnslfin  fisheriee  o( 
the  second  half  of  the  sixteenth  centnry,  as  the  fisheries  caifle  to  an  end  much  e«rii« 
in  the  southern  than  in  the  other  parts  of  the  coast. 
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51.  In  order  to.  get  a  more  correct  idea  concerning  this  i)ecaliar  mingw 
ling  of  great  and  small  herrings  towards  the  end  of  a  fishing-period,  it 
win  be  necessary  to  consider  another  phenomenon  which  seems  to  be 
oooneeted  with  it^  and  which  has  hitherto  been  overlooked.  It  is  known 
from  the  last  great  Bohoslan  herring-fLsheries  that  during  the  last  thirty 
or  forty  years  (therefore  during  more  than  half  the  period)  the  herrings 
came  to  the  coast  for  entirely  different  purposes  than  spawning,  and 
that  the  herrings,  though  not  exactly  being  a  mixture  of  great  and 
small  fish,  differed  greatly  in  size,  fatness,  and  general  quality .^^  It  then 
became  customary  to  call  the  full-grown  herrings — whose  number  was 
small — by  a  characteristic  name,  '^  select  herrings"  or  "  &t  herrings.'^ 
It  was  thought  that  impure  water  and  noises  had  caused  the  herrings 
to  stay  in  the  open  sea,  until  after  spawning  they  were  in  so  weak  a  con« 
di^n  that  a  strong  wind  would  drive  them  towards  the  coast. 

A  similar  phenomenon  has  during  the  last  ten  years  been  observed  in 
tibe  Norwegian  spring-herring  fisheries,  so  that  instead  of  spawning  her- 
lings  (^^ genuine  ^ring-herrings'')  an  inferior  kind  of  herring  has  been 
cMi^t,  which  is  called  << mixed  herring"  or  <^new  herring,"  the  number 
of  Ml-grown  herrings  being  exceedingly  small;  their  spawning-season 
seems  moreover  to  come  somewhat  later  than  that  of  the  genuine  ^ringr 
heiring,  whidi  spawns  in  winter,  and  they  might  therefore  possibly  be- 
long to  a  small  race  of  coast-herrings  which  spawn  in  siting.  Beedk 
cgnsidared  this  phenomenon  as  adaik  and  mysterious  emgma;  Q.  0. 
Skn  was  the  fii^  who — as  fax  as  the  Norwegian  spring-herring  fisheries 
wexe  eoncemed--^examined  the  whole  question  from  a  scientific  iM^nt  of 
view.  As  regards  our  (the  BohusUuQ)  fisheries,  it  was  scarcely  possible 
to  suppose  that  the  so-called  ^<  new  herrings"  wei^e  (^ring-herrings  whidi 
oi^y  visited  our  coast  after  having  spawned,  as  the  wc^-known  <diar* 
aeteristics  of  the  ^'new  herrings"  prevented  their  being  considered  as 
8{»ring-berrings  which  had  but  recently  done  spawning.  It  was  there- 
fore  8upi>osed  that  they  were  old  and  young  fish  which  would  not  spawn 
tin  tixe  following  winter,  and  which  during  the  preceding  autumn  would 
keep  nearer  the  coast  thaa  the  spring-herrings^  which  latter  would,  when 
gtnng  to  tJieir  new  spawning-places  in  the  outer  deep  coast-waters^ 
drive  the  ^^new  herrings"  towards  the  coast.  But  8ar9  has  failed  to  ex- 
plam  why  suck  a  ^^driving-in"  of  great  masses  of  ^^nem  heirings"  did 
not  take  place  during  the  preceding  period  when  the  herrings  came  to 
Ibe  coast  for  the  porpose  of  spawnings  It  is  tolerably  certain  that  these 
80-cdled  ^^new  h^nrings"  are,  to  a  great  extent  at  least,  such  fish  as 
have  not  yet  reached  the  age  when  they  are  capable  of  spawning^  bot 
as  this  would  not  a^ly  to  the  great  mass  of  the  herring)9>  the  suf4>osi-f 

'^See  ^.  Strom  '*  Sammenligning  imeUem  de  Norske  og  Svenske  Fiskerier^*  (Comparisoa 
between  the  Norwegian  and  Swedish  fisheries)  tn  DansJc  MuwuMf  Jannaiy  1782,  p.  7, 
^11,  where  he  supposes  that  the  aboTe-mentioned  Bohnsl&i  herrings  aro  1^  young 
(^the  ^kring-heixings  which  have  emigrated  from  the  Norwegian  coasty  and  are  there- 
tan  the  same  as  those  which  at  that  time  were  in  Norway  called  "  wiater-herrings.'' 
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tion  gained  ground  that  the  herrings  only  spawned  every  other  year,  an 
opinion  to  which  I  cannot  give  positive  assent,  at  least  to  such  an  ex- 
tent as  would  be  necessary. 

In  comparing  the  above-mentioned  Norwegian  and  theBohuslan  fish- 
eries (the  latter  having  for  their  object  herrings  which  come  to  the  coast 
for  a  totally  different  purpose  than  spawning),  it  will  soon  be  found  that 
the  phenomena  are  very  similar,  and  that  the  spawning-herring  fisheries 
are  immediately  followed  by  a  longer  or  shorter  period  .of  new-herring 
fisheries ;  and  I  have  even  been  led  to  suppose,  basing  my  opinion  on 
the  development  of  the  last  great  Bohuslan  herring-fisheries,  that  all 
great  herring-fisheries,  at  least  in  Bohuslan,  are  not  only  followed  bnt 
also  preceded  by  a  similar  period  of  "  new-herring^  fisheries.  By  Hm 
term  as  well  as  b}^  the  term  "  i)eriod  of  spawning-herring  fisheries,"  I 
understand,  of  course,  only  separate  portions  of  one  and  the  same  great 
period  of  herring-fisheries  5  and  as  the  intervals  between  two  such  great 
periods  on  the  coast  of  Bohuslan  generally  last  fiK>m  sixty  to  one  hun- 
dred years  (an  average  of  seventy),  these  intervals  would  be  shorter  on 
coasts  which  are  nearer  that  part  of  the  ocean  where  the  herrings  chiefly 
find  their  food,  for  instance,  the  western  coast  of  Norway,  and  possibly 
in  very  favorable  localities  almost  imperceptible.  It  is  evident  that  the 
"new-herring  fisheries''  are  much  less  certain  than  the  "  spawning-her- 
ring fisheries,"  which  is  very  noticeable  on  the  west  coast  of  Norway. 

It  is  also  my  opinion  that  the  "  new  herrings"  on  the  west  coast  rf 
Norway  belong  to  an  entirely  different  race  of  herrings  from  the  Nor- 
wegian spring-herring,'''  and  that  they  may  possibly  be  id^itical  witb 
those  herrings  which  periodically  visit  the  coast  of  Bohuslftn.  The  dr 
cumstance  that  the  "new  herrings"  were  not  generally  seen  during  tiiat 
part  of  the  fishing-period  when  spawning-herrings  were  caught,  such  as 
was  the  case  during  the  Norwegian  spring-herring  fisheries,  is  said  to  be 
owing  to  the  weaker  "  new  herrings"  having  been  chased  by  the  stronger 
spawners  to  those  regions  which  these  had  formerly  occupied  themsetves. 
According  to  this  supposition  it  would  seem  impossible  that  gre^^ 
spawning-herring  fisheries  could  be  going  on  simultaneously  on  the 
coast  of  BohusUln  and  on  the  western  coast  of  Norway ;  but  quite  Ukely 
that  those  herrings  which  during  autumn  have*  visited  the  coast  of 
Bohuslfin  for  the  purpose  of  spawning,  visit  the  west  coast  of  Nomy 
later  in  winter  as  "new  herrings"  or  "  winter-herrings." 

These  suppositions  of  mine  do  not  claim  any  higher  scientific  vab^ 
but  may  nevertheless  prove  useficd  by  possibly  directing  attention  to 
the  necessity  of  collecting  and  combining  facts  relating  to  the  histoiy  of 
the  herring-fisheries  much  more  than  has  been  done  hitherto. 

52.  After  having  thus  briefly  mentioned  the  different  theories  regard- 
ing the  migrations  of  the  large  races  of  herrings  and  the  phenomena 
which  characterize  the  large  fishery-periods,  we  must  mention  the  na- 

w  Compare,  however,  the  above-mentioned  entirely  different  opinion  regardisg  tba 
relation  of  the  '^  winter-hening/'  commonicated  by  H,  SMfm, 
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meroiis  attempts  to  find  the  causes  of  these  migrations;  this  is  prob- 
ably the  most  difficult  and  most  violently  disputed  part  of  the  whole 
herring-question.  As  these  fisheryi>eriod8  have  been  most  distinctly 
marked  by  long  intervals  on  the  coast  of  BohuslSn,  a^  there  they  have 
caused  the  greatest  economical  revolutions,  and  as  consequently  they 
are  better  known,  having  at  an  early  period  been  made  the  subject  of 
scientific  investigations,  a  brief  review  of  the  successive  views  regarding 
the  caoses  of  the  cessation  of  the  last  great  Bohuslan  fisheries  will  be 
in  place  here. 

When  the  great  herring-fisheries  came  to  an  end  in  the  year  1808, 
and  many  men  exi)erienced  heavy  losses,  causing  great  want  and  suffer- 
ing on  the  coast  of  BohusUin,  i^  was  quite  natural  that  in  Bohuslan,  at 
least,  people  began  to  think  seriously  about  the  causes  of  this  great  mis- 
fortmie  and  about  the  possibility  of  retrieving  it.  When  by  direct  ob- 
serradons  it  had  been  ascertained  as  an  undeniable  fact  that  the  so- 
called  ^^old  herrings"  had  really  left  the  Skagerack,  the  opinion  gained 
groond  ^nong  the  more  educated  classes  that  the  herrings  had  been 
chaaed  away  by  destructive  fishing,  by  noise,  and  by  the  great  quantities 
(Aldose  fix)m  the  oil-refineries  which  had  been  thrown  into  the  sea ;  this 
oi^on  was  publicly  expressed  in  a  pamphlet  published  in  1822  by  Mr. 
Stemonj  the  proprietor  of  large  salting  establishments.  This  as  well  as 
the  repeated  demands  for  subsidies  from  the  state  to  promote  the  fish- 
ing interests  and  help  the  impoverished  fishermen  finally  induced  the 
government  to  order  a  scientific  investigation  of  the  whole  matter.  This 
investigation  was  entrusted  to  Prof.  S*  Nilsson,  who  during  the  summer 
seasons  of  1826, 1827, 1832,  and  1833  visited  the  coast  of  Bohuslftn.  In 
his  reports  he  gave  his  above-mentioned  opinion  as  to  the  cause  why  the 
herrmg-fisheries  bad  come  to  an  end.  But  when  he  prox>osed,  in  ord^ 
toheip  the  Bohuslan  herring-fisheries,  that  fishing  with  close  nets  should 
he  prohibited  and  in  its  place  fishing  with  stationary  nets  having  wide 
meshes  should  be  introduced,  his  general  views  began  to  be  opposed, 
especially  the  one  that  the  herrings  should  have  been  driven  away  by 
too  much  fishing,  which  last-mentioned  idea  people  thought  they  could 
traceinhis  report  for  1828.  Professor  JTil^^cm  replied  that  hisexpressicms 
had  been  entirely  misunderstood,  that  he  had  never  "  either  entertained 
« expressed'^  such  an  << unreasonable  idea.*^  During  the  conferences 
with  a  number  of  fishermen  which  were  held  in  the  year  1833,  the  opin- 
ion that  the  herrings  should  have  been  driven  away  by  too  much  fish- 
ing, by  noise,  or  by  impure  water  was  strongly  opposed.  When  the 
above-mentioned  causes  no  longer  found  favor,  the  opinion  gained 
poond  that  the  fisheries  had  come  to  an  end  tlirough  the  use  of  close 
^  an  opinion  which  found  some  supi>ort  in  an  <<  ominous"  expression 
of  the  distinguished  ichthyologist  Mr.  Bhch.  This  opinion  was  not 
diiway  submitted  to  the  criticism  of  the  coast  population,  and  con- 
wquently  remained  in  favor  for  some  time,  but  was  finally  also  aban- 
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Tbms  one  opinion  followed  the  other,  and  finally  it  was  maintained 
in  a  somewhat  dictatorial  manner  that  in  all  these  canses  which  had 
been  assigned  for  the  cessation  of  the  fisheries  there  was  at  any  rale 
some  particle  of  truth. 

63.  In  other  places,  likewise,  where  the  herring-fisheries  had  ceased 
or  had  decreased,  the  question  as  to  the  causes  of  this  phenomenon  had 
become  the  subject  of  discussion,  and  various  explanations  were  at- 
tempted, all  of  which  were  also  applied  to  Bohnslan.  .None  of  these 
explanations,  however,  gained  general  favor ;  they  were,  nevertheless, 
subjected  to  a  thorough  criticism  by  MacCuUochj  Kroyery  Loberg^  Ajcd 
Boeck,  and  others.  In  spite  of  this  they  continued  in  .one  shape  at  the 
other  to  be  believed  and  contradicted,  aqd  even  in  our  own  times  at- 
tempts have  been  made  to  solve  the  problem  by  following  some  of  these 
old-fashioned  ideas.  There  are,  besicles,  quite  a  number  of  modem  ex- 
planations or  suppositions  which  explain  the  phenomenon  by  pniely 
natural  causes,  whose  value  cannot  yet  be  determined,  because  these 
natural  causes  are  not  fully  understood.  Explanations  have,  however, 
been  attempted,  not  only  by  such  more  or  less  probable  causes,  but 
even  by  myths  or  entirely  accidental  circumstances.  The  desire  to  find 
the  causes  of  all  natural  phenomena  is  deeply  implanted  in  human  na- 
ture, and  when  science  or  ingenuity  is  unable  to  find  these  causes 
people  will  resort  to  accidents  and  myths.  Only  those  persons,  however, 
who  are  of  a  strictly  critical  and  thoughtful  nature,  and  who,  conse- 
quently, both  appreciate  the  difficulties  and  are  but  too  well  ac<piai&ted 
with  the  defects  and  the  limits  of  human  knowledge,  will  feel  inclined, 
at  times  at  least,  to  give  up  all  hope  that  the  question  will  ever  be  satn- 
factorily  answered. 

54.  In  examining,  however,  all  the  causes  which  have  been  assigned 
for  the  cessation  of  the  fisheries,  we  find  that  they  may  be  arranged 
under  three  heads.  The^r^  of  these  embraces  mythical  or  accidental 
causes ;  the  seofmdj  causes  produced  by  himian  agencies ;  and  the  tinMj 
biological  and  physical  causes. 
A. — MyiMcal  and  aeddmtal  oames : 

1.  Gtod's  wrath  on -account  of  the  abuse  of  his  gifts,  human  godless- 
ness  and  ingratitude,  Sunday  fishing,  refusing  to  pay  tithes  to  the 
clergy,  &c,  or  dissatisfaction  with  the  laws  and  regulations  made 
by  the  government,  &c. ; 

2.  Magic; 

3.  Spilling  of  blood; 

4.  Cruelty  dK>wn  towards  the  herring ; 

5.  Using  herrings  as  manure ; 

6.  Occurrences  which  accidentally  took  place  at  the  same  time  yrhen 
the  herrings  disappeared,  such  as  conflagrations  on  the  coast,  the 
erecting  of  new  light-houses,  &o.; 

7.  Kegleot  on  the  part  of  the  whales  and  other  so-called  ^^herring- 
hunters  ^^  to  drive  the  herrings  towards  the  coast; 
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S.  The  capricionsness  of  the  herring  or  itd  innate  instinct  independ- 
ent of  outward  drcomstances. 
^^-Came9 produced  by  human  agencies: 

1.  The  gradual  destruction  of  the  herrings  by : 

0.  too  much  fishing,  and  more  especially  by  catching  young  her- 
rings in  close  nets, 
i.  preventing  the  herrings  from  reaching  suitable  spawning-plaoea, 

c.  destroying  the  spawn,  or 

d.  destroying  the  places  where  the  young  fish  are  accustomed  to 
seek  food  and  shelter ; 

%  The  gradual  expulsion  of  the  herrings  from  the  coast-waters  by: 
a.  noise, 
h,  too  many  fishermen, 

c.  disturbing  methods  of  fishing,  especially  fishing  with  floating 
nets  too  early  in  the  season,  ^ 

d.  disturbing  the  spawning-process, 

e.  disturbing  the  spawning-places  by  fishing  or  throwing  refuse  into 
tlie  water, 

/.  leaving  dead  herrings  on  the  bottom,  or  throwing  guts  and  gills 
of  fish  into  the  water, 

g.  making  the  water  impure  by  refuse  from  oil-refineries,  &c., 

k,  hindering  the  herrings  from  going  undisturbedly  to  their  spawn- 
ing-places, 

t.  insufficient  and  delayed,  fishing  and  the  consequent  scarcity  of 
food  for  the  herrings. 
C— Biological  and  physical  causes: 
L  Gradual  destruction  of  the  herrings  by  unfavorable  weather,  an 

unusual  increase  in  the  number  of  fish-of-prey  and  birds-of-prey, 

lack  of  food,  &c. ; 

2.  The  forced  expulsion  of  the  herrings  from  the  coast- waters  by : 
a.  the  increasing  number  of  fish-of-prey  and  birds-of-prey, 

h.  the  lack  of  food, 

c  a  change  in  the  nature  of  the  coast-bottoms,  making  them  unfit 
for  spawning  (these  changes  may  be  brought  about  by  bottom-ice 
or  floating  ice  or  by  the  changed  nature  of  the  local  fauna  and 
flora  of  the  sea), 

d.  dianges  in  the  meteorological  and  hydrological  conditions  or  in 
their  i)eriodicity, 

e.  the  herrings  having  to  go  too  fax  from  the  coaist  in  search  of  food. 
55,  It  will  scarcely  be  necessary  to  say  tiiat  frequently  a  greater  or 

less  number  of  the  above-mentioned  causes  have  been  combined  in  order 
to  produce  a  greater  effect.  Nor  will  it  be  necessary  to  give  much 
attention  to  the  causes  mentioned  under  the  first  heading  (A),  although 
they  have  for  a  long  time  met  with  great  favor  among  the  common  peo- 
ple. As  regturds  tiie  causes  mentioned  under  the  second  heading  (B), 
they  might  practically  be  divided  into  two  subdivisions  different  from 
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those  mentioned  above,  tW  first  embracing  all  those  caoses  based  on  the 
idea  that  the  herrings  were  either  destroyed  or  driven  away  by  human 
agencies,  and  the  second  embracing  all  those  canses  based  on  the  idea 
that  the  herrings  had  been  forced  to  leave  the  coast  from  lack  of  food. 
The  causes  mentioned  under  the  first  heading  have,  generally  speaking, 
not  met  with  universal  favot,  many  of  their  defenders  being  led  by  ill- 
concealed  feelings  of  envy;  and  the  causes  mentioned  under  the  second 
heading  are  generally  in  direct  opposition  to  the  first.    Strange  to  say, 
tiie  method  of  explanation  which  has  recently  been  adopted  by  O.  C. 
Cederstrom  has  seemingly  met  with  some  opposition  by  the  knowledge 
which  we  have  gained  concerning  the  great  Bohuslan  herring-fisheries, 
that  those  fishing-periods  lasted  longest  during  which  fishing  was  car- 
ried on  with  the  greatest  zeal,  whilst  those  were  shortest  during  which 
fishing  was  neglected.*"    It  ought  scarcely  to  be  necessary  to  refute  this 
theory,  and  as  far  as  the  above-mentioned  theories  of  explanation  are 
concerned,  we  may  point  to  the,  generally  speaking,  reliable  opinions  of 
the  authors  mentioned  before  (53).    It  must  be  granted  that  the  influ- 
ence of  human  agencies  on  small  fisheries  may  be  noticeable ;  but  their 
influence  on  the  great  herring-fisheries  is  doubtless  exceedingly  small, 
and  can  in  no  wise  be  the  cause  of  such  phenomena  as  the  cessation 
of  the  great  herring-fisheries.    At  the  present  time  it  is  very  rare  to 
find  any  scientist  who  still  holds  to  the  old  and  fhlly  reftited  opinions. 
56.  The  biological  and  physical  causes  doubtless  deserve  more  atten- 
tion.   With  regard  to  them  a  distinction  may  be  made  between  the 
theory  that  the  herrings  are  periodically  destroyed  and  that  they  leave 
the  coast  during  long  intervals.    Kroyer  has  mentioned  that  if  a  school 
of  herrings  is  by  unfavorable  weather  compelled  to  spawn  in  unsuitable 
places  for  several  years  in  succession,  it  may  be  entirely  destroyed  or 
at  least  be  diminished  to  such  a  degree  that  the  fisheries  must  come  to 
an  end.    Later,  0.  0.  Cederstrom  has  thrown  out  the  hint  that  unfavor- 
able outward  conditions  had  towards  the  end  of  the  last  great  Bohuslan 
fishery-period  decimated  the  herrings  and  thereby  brought  about  the 
end  of  the  fisheries.    All  the  suppositions,  however,  cannot  explain  the 
periodicity  of  the  great  herring-fisheries ;  for  these  fisheries,  as,  among 
the  rest,  has  been  said  by  Nilssim^  Loberg^  and  Boeck^  have  come  to  an 
end,  not  from  lack  of  herrings,  but  because  the  herrings  left  those  regi<H]s 
where  they  had  been  accustomed  to  come.    If  this  were  not  the  case  a 
gradual  decrease  in  the  number  of  herrings  ought  to  have  been  noticed 
towards  the  end  of  a  fishery-period,  but  nothing  of  the  kind  has  ever 
been  observed.    There  is  far  greater  probability  in  the  supposition  that 
from  some  outward  causes  the  herrings  have  bdto  induced  to  periodic- 
ally leave  those  regions  which  for  a  long  time  they  had  visited  regularly. 
The  most  prominent  among  them  is  this,  that  the  herrings  should  have. 

^This  supposition  is  by  some  people  harmonized  even  with  the  actual  deteiioratxm 
in  the  quality  of  the  herrings  which  undoubtedly  takes  place  towards  the  end  of  «. 
fishery-period. 
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been  driyen  away  by  the  increased  number  of  flsh-of-prey  and  birds-of- 
prey.  This  originally  popular  explanation  is  quite  old,  and  haa  been 
mentioned  in  a  somewhat  fEiult-flnding  manner  by  Dvibbj  and  ha^  been 
attacked  by  Axd  Boeck^  but  has,  nevertheless,  quite  recently  (in  the 
"Book  of  Inventions")  found  a  scientific  champion  in  Prof,  F.  ST.  Sn^iU, 
He  expresses  himself  regarding  the  causes  of  the  periodicity  of  the  her- 
ring-flslieries  as  follows :  ^<In  c^  probability  it  is  chiefly  to  be  sought  in 
the  common  occurrence  that  when  a  race  of  animals  which  serves  as 
food  for  others,  under  peculiarly  favorable  circumstances  increases  in  a 
very  marked  degree,  it  also  attracts  more  enemies,  which  increase  in 
number  in  proportion  as  the  quantity  of  their  food  increases.  The 
weaker  gives  way  to  Uie  stronger  ^  the  herrings,  therefore,  seek  new 
spawning-places  which  afford  better  protection.  When  on  the  other 
band  the  fish-of-prey  and  birds-of-prey  do  not  find  the  same  quantity  #f 
foodj  they  diminish  in  number.  If,  therefore,  a  new  race  of  herrings 
comes  to  the  old  spawning-place  and  again  finds  its  condition  favorable, 
they  may  increase  at  a  very  rapid  rate.''  According  to  this  ezplana- 
taon  all  herring-fisheries  ought  to  be  periodical,  for  there  is  scarcely  a 
region  where  the  herrings  are  not  exposed  to  enemies ;  but  such  a  com- 
plete i>eriodicity  as  is  here  siK>ken  of  will  only  be  found  with  very  few 
hening-fisheries.  Nor  do  we  find  in  any  fishery-period  an  uninterrupted 
inoease  in  the  number  of  the  enemies  of  the  herring^.  Thus  there 
were  rich  shark-fisheries  on  the  coast  of  Bohuslan  immediately  before 
and  in  the  beginning  of  the  great  herring-fisheries  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury ;  and  it  is  well  known  that  in  Scotland  and  other  places  the  sharks 
and  other  powerful  enemies  of  the  herrings  are  very  irregular  as  to  the 
number  in  which  they  occur;  this  is  easily  explained,  as  they  cannot  for 
their  food  rely  entirely  on  the  herrings,  which  only  visit  the  coast  for  a 
short  time  every  year,  because  they  need  rich  food  all  the  year  round. 
Very  erroneous  ideas  seem  to  be  entertained  quite  generally  regarding 
the  occurrence  of  fish-of-prey  during  coast-herring  fisheries,  and  their 
dependence  on  such  fisheries.  These  fish-of-prey,  which  otherwise  are 
scattered  over  a  large  area,  gather  in  dense  schools  during  the  herring- 
fisheries^  and  are,  therefore,  noticed  more  than  at  other  times.  Some  of 
these  fish-of-prey  chiefly  depend  for  their  food  on  the  fisheries,  and  the 
herrings  are  by  no  means  as  easy  a  prey  as  is  generally  supposed.  It 
will,  therefore,  be  clear,  that  according  to  this  theory  the  enemies  of  the 
herring  ought  to  increase  in  proportion  as  the  mass  of  herrings  increases, 
whereby  the  herrings  would  again  decrease.  This  generally  takes  place, 
so  that  the  unusual  increase  of  one  or  the  other  kind  of  fish  is  soon  neu- 
tralized again.  If,  therefore,  an  increase  in  the  number  of  fish-of-prey 
were  the  cause  of  the  herrings  moving  away  from  the  coast,  some  cause 
ought  to  be  assigned  explanative  of  the  very  strange  disturbance  of  the 
natural  balance  between  the  number  of  herrings  and  that  of  their  ene- 
mies. And  this  cannot  be  done,  at  least  if  Professor  Smitt^s  supposition 
is  correct,  that  when  the  herrings  under  favorable  circumstances  increase 
14  F 
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yery  rapidly,  the  same  shonld  also  be  the  case  with  the  flsh-of-piey. 
Bat  on  the  other  hand  we  seem  jostifled  in  supposing  with  Kroyer  and 
N.  W.  MaMy  that  a  decided  inorease  or  decrease  of  fish-of-prey  may 
cause  a  temporary  decrease  or  increase  of  the  herrings  at  least  in  some 
of  the  smaller  herrii^-flsheries. 

57.  Lack  of  food  has  likewise  been  considered  as  a  cause  why  herrings 
have  graduaUy  left  a  coast.  LeeuwenhocJc  already  has  considered  the 
rarying  quantity  of  food  as  the  principal  cause  why  herrings  changed 
their  place  of  sojourn;  but,  as  far  as  I  know,  this  idea  did  not  become 
general  until  the  question  of  oil-refuse  was  discussed  during  the  last 
great  BohusUin  fisheries  ;^^  and  when  the  herrings  had  ceased  to  come 
to  the  coast  of  BohusUin,  a  gradual  decrease  in  the  quantity  of  food  was 
assigned  as  one  of  the  causes  of  this  misfortune.  This  last-mentioned 
opinion  has,  so  far  as  the  Bohuslau  herring-fisheries  are  concerned,  been 
embraced  by  Prof.  O.  0.  Sars,  If  we  now  suppose,  with  Professor  SmiU^ 
that  the  revival  of  the  great  herring-fisheries  is  owing  to  the  accidental 
arrival  of  a  new  '^race  of  herrings,"  which  increased  at  a  rapid  rate,  it 
is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  this  rapid  increase  produces  lack  of  food, 
and  this  explanation  will  seem  more  plausible  than  an  increase  in  the 
number  of  fish-of-prey  from  the  same  cause.  But  even  then  it  will  be 
diflicult  to  explain  why  not  all  herring-fisheries  are  periodical,  which  is 
certainly  the  case  only  with  a  few.  This  periodicity  ought  also  to  be 
particularly  noticeable  with  those  herrings  which  come  to  the  coast  for 
the  purpose  of  seeking  food,  which  is  by  no  means  the  case.  The  theory 
that  the  periodicity  of  the  herring-fisheries  is  dependent  on  the  varying 
quantity  of  "herring-food,''  has  been  further  developed  by  Prof.  G.  O. 
Sarsy  who  supposes  that  the  herrings  are  obliged  to  seek  their  food  in  a 
certain  regular  order  at  a  greater  or  less  distance  from  the  coast  By 
means  of  this  supposition,  he  endeavored  to  prove  that  the  Norwegian 
spring-herring  fisheries  are  not  periodical  in  the  proper  sense  of  the 
word,  but  that  the  occasional  decrease  of  these  herrings,  or  their  staying 
away  entirely,  is  caused  by  the  circumstance  that  at  times  these  herrings 
had  to  seek  their  food  so  far  out  at  sea  that  they  could  only  come  to  the 
coast  late  in  the  season.  They  would,  consequently,  have  to  spawn  im- 
mediately on  the  very  outermost  bottom.  Thn  fisheries  would,  there- 
fore, be  short  and  insignificant.''^  The  circumstance  that  the  IS'orwegian 
summer-herrings  continue  to  be  very  flourishing  has  also  induced  Pro- 

"**  About  the  same  time,  Prof.  ff.  Strifm  had  directed  attention  to  the  oircomstMioe 
that  the  '^hening-food''  may  be  found  in  a  place  one  year  and  stay  away  the  next, 
and  that  the  herrings  would  consequently  have  to  foUow  it  up.  Strifm  also  mentioiit 
that  the  small  crustaceans,  which  principally  compose  the  "herring-food,''  prefer  the 
currents  of  the  sea,  and  that  the  varying  direction  of  those  currents  may  also  cause 
the  crustaceans  to  change  their  place,  and  consequently  produce  new  migrations  of 
the  herrings.    The  wind  may  also  have  a  good  deal  to  do  with  aU  these  changes. 

^  According  to  Axel  Boeck,  it  is  an  old  opinion  in  Norway  that  the  herrings,  in  the 
intervals  between  the  great  fishery-periods,  have  not  left  the  coast,  but  have  only 
transferred  their  spawning-places  to  inaccessible  bottoms.  This  opiiflon  has,  howevac^ 
been  almost  entirely  abandoned  at  the  present  time. 
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fes^r  Sars  to  oppose  the  general  opinion  that  a  period  of  spring-herring 
fisheries  bad  recently  come  to  an  end.  Although  it  has  not  been  suffi- 
ciently proved  by  actual  observations  that  the  spring-herrings  do  no 
longer  spawn  in  their  usual  places,  this  seems  scarcely  probable;  and 
this  explanation  would  in  no  wise  be  applicable  to  the  great  BohusUbi 
herring-fisheries,  which,  as  far  as  known,  agree  with  the  JS'orwegian 
spring-herring  fisheries  in  all  essential  points.  From  the  circumstance 
that  thesunmier-herring  fisheries  continue  to  be  just  as  productive  (and 
occasionally  even  more  so)  as  during  those  years  when  there  were  still 
spring-herring  fisheries,  no  such  conclusion  as  the  one  mentioned  above 
can  be  drawn  with  regard  to  the  latter;  for  it  does  not  follow  that,  be- 
cause the  spring-herrings  have  left  tiieir  old  spawning-places,  the  sum- 
mer-herrings should  also  leave  the  western  and  northwestern  coasts  of 
Norway;  nor  does  the  fact  that  the  summer-herrings  remain  prove  that 
the  spring-herrings  must  do  the  same.'^^  Professor  Sars  seems  also  to 
be  somewhat  undecided  with  regard  to  his  theory,  for  he  has  at  a  later 
time,  in  accordance  with  a  very  general  opinion  in  Norway,  expressed 
the  idea  that  there  is  a  direct  connection  between  the  Norwegian  spring- 
herring  fisheries  and  the  great  herring-fisheries.  The  above-mention<^ 
opinion  of  Professor  Sars  may,  however  (as  will  be  shown  below,  63)^ 
be  developed  so  as  to  become  more  generally  applicable;  and  it  is,  there* 
fore,  not  impossible  that  this  very  opinion  contains  the  germ  of  a  final 
solution  of  the  problem  regarding  the  migrations  of  the  great  shoals  of 
herrings. 

58.  Intamately  connected  with  this  question  is  the  explanation  of  these 
migrations  from  physical  causes.  The  opinion  is  very  old  that  changes 
in  the  physical  conditions  are  the  probable  cause  of  the  periodicity  of 
tiie  herring-fisheries.  The  learned  and  thoughtful  Prof.  H.  Strom  began 
already  to  see  the  error  in  the  usual  method  of  explaining  the  periodical 
cessation  of  the  herring-fisheries  by  human  agencies,  and  endeavored  to 
^plain  the  greater  or  less  quantity  of  herrings,  and  even  the  fact  of 
then-  leaving  the  coast  entirely,  by  physical  causes."  He  mentioned,  for 
instance,  that  the  rich  spring-herring  fisheries  which  took  place  during 
^  stay  at  Sondmor  occurred  at  a  time  when  the  weather  was  very  un- 
favorable to  agriculture,  causing  a  total  failure  of  the  crops,  and  that 
«acb  failures  are  generally  indicated  beforehand  by  the  frequent  occur- 
Mice  of  a  fish — the  homgadda — which  generally  lives  in  more  southern 
^gions.  Dr.  P.  Dtibb  likewise  supposes  that  changes  of  weather  and  cur- 
rent Me  the  true  cause  of  the  x>eriodical  coming  and  going  of  the  genuine 
'i^a^herrings'^  on  the  coast  of  Bohuslan.  UJcstrom  has  explained  the 
<3rcam8tance  that  on  the  coast  of  Sodermanland  the  herrings  are  more 


"See  45;  also,  H.  StrSm^  Sifndmor,  I,  p.  468;  Dansk  Museum,  January,  1782,  p.  3-4; 
^' fiwck,  Om  Silden,  p.  130;  A.  V.  Ljungman,  PreliminUr  her&tUlse  for  1873-74,  p.  6. 
^  fi:5Wfm,  DanskMuaeum,  January,  1782,  p.  3-9.    In  this  passage  he  points  out  that 
'^^^Jigw  in  the  conditioH  of  the  ice  near  the  North  Pole  probably  cause  the  periodicity 
^  the  migrations  of  the  herrings. 
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freqaent  than  on  the  coasts  of  Stockholm  and  Oestgota,  by  the  different 
direction  of  the  wind  prevailing  during  the  time  when  the  herrings  come 
near  the  coast.  In  the  seventeenth  volume  of  the  Encyclopaedia  Britaa- 
nica  (last  edition)  the  irregolarities  in  the  visits  of  the  herrings  to  the 
west  coast  of  Scotland  have,  in  accordance  with  the  opinion  of  FennaiU 
and  MtwCuUoch,  been  explained  by  well-known  changes  in  the  Gulf 
Stream,  which  changes  should  cause  the  herrings,  which  always  seek  au 
even  temperature,  to  change  their  (M  places  and  seek  new  oaes.  This 
opiinion  has  recently  been  taken  up  by  Frank  Buckland.  Prof.  0. 0.  iion 
has  finally  endeavored  to  prove  that  periodical  changes,  connected  with 
the  movement  of  the  great  herrings  towards  the  north,  probably  t^ 
place  in  the  currents  of  the  sea  on  the  northern  coast  of  Norway.  He 
thinks  that  these  changes  are  indicated  by  the  periodical  occurrence  tif 
^ood,  &c.,  washed  ashore  from  foreign  countries,  and  maintains  that  hi^ 
theory  of  the  "herring-food^  being  found  at  different  times  at  difSuvat 
•distances  from  the  coast  presupposes  regular  periodical  changes  in  the 
currents  of  the  sea. 

59.  After  having  given  the  above  historical  review  of  the  dUfin^nt 
theories  regarding  the  biological  or  physical  causes  of  the  periodicity  of 
the  herring-fisheries,  it  remains  for  me  to  indicate  the  manner  in  which 
I  have  further  developed  these  theories  during  the  last  five  years.  I 
started  with  an  investigation  of  the  question,  "Which* fisheries  are  pe 
xiodically  regular,  and  which  not";  and  I  have  found  that  oalyvery 
iarge  fisheries  canied  on  near  the  coast  and  dependent  on  the  propagat 
ing  instinct  of  fish  are  periodically  regular.  From  this  I  have  drawn 
the  conclusion  that  it  is  the  nutnber  of  a  race  of  herrings  which  chiefi} 
causes  them  to  periodically  change  their  spawning-places  near  tlie  coast. 
Other  fisheries  show  irregularities  with  regard  to  the  coming  of  the  her 
rings,  but  no  periods  marked  by  a  complete  cessation  of  the  fisheries  ami 
by  regular  changes.  Thus  the  Norwegian  summer-herring  fisheries  owe 
their  existence  to  one  or  several  large  races  of  herrings;  but,  as  fiu*  a^ 
known,  they  are  not  periodical.  This  seems  also  to  be  the  case  with 
those  fisheries  which  are  carried  on  in  the  open  sea  at  some  distance* 
from  the  coast,  where  the  fishermen  follow  the  herrings  to  their  spawn 
ing-places.  Our  knowledge  of  these  herring-fisheries,  however,  is  very 
incomplete,  for  we  know  very  little  regarding  the  quality  of  the  herring)^ 
and  the  possible  changes  of  time  and  place. 

The  races  (or  schools)  of  herrings  may  nevertheless  practically  b« 
divided  into  large  and  small  ones,  tlie  line  between  the  two  not  being 
verj^  sharply  drawn.  And  the  very  fact  of  certain  races  of  herrings 
being  large  has  led  me  to  explain  the  periodicity  of  the  herring-fisherieti 
in  two  difierent  ways,  which  I  shall  give  below. 

60.  The  enormous  numbers  in  which  the  large  races  of  heiTings  inak« 
their  appearance  must  doubtless  (especially  when  they  select  a  limited 
extent  of  coast  for  their  spawning-place)  produce  a  great  change  iu  th« 
natural  condition  of  the  coast- waters,  both  by  their  furnishing  food  t* 
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nmnb^less  marine  animals,  and  by  thidr  consuming  a  large  quantity  of 
food.  This  change  may  finally  become  so  marked  as  to  make  these 
waters  niifit  for  sjiawning,  at  least  for  a  large  race  of  herrings.  The  only, 
and  nearly  always  sufficient,  protection  of  the  herring  in  its  combat  for 
existence  is  its  fecundity;  and  although  we  must  acknowledge,  with 
Krwfer^  that  ^^  danger  does  not  put  the  herrings  to  flight,  and  that  noise 
do^  not  scare  them  away,  but  that  their  instinct  points  out  the  way  they 
have  to  follow,''  this  v^ry  instinct  would  naturally  lead  them  to  leave 
gpawning-places  which  are  no  longer  fit  for  spawning  and  seek  new  ones. 
It  will  therefore  be  cle^  that  in  proportion  as  the  extent  and  nature  of 
the  ipawning-places  no  longer  correspond  with  the  size  of  the  race  of 
herrings,  the  influence  of  this  size  will  make  itself  more  and  more  felt, 
and  produce  a  change  of  time  and  place  in  the  fisheries. 

In  o«^er  to  judge  the  probability  of  this  theory  it  will  be  necessary  to 
And  out  how  the  above-mentioned  regular  changes  of  time  and  place  of 
the  herrings'  visits  to  the  coast  can  be  explained  by  it.  When  a  large 
race  of  herrings  is  compelled  to  seek  another  and  distant  spawning-place 
(in  the  case  of  Bohuslan,  a  more  easterly  one),  they  will,  in  coosequeno^, 
eome  later  in  the  year;  but  if  they  extend  their  ^^hunting-excursioiis'' 
80  as  to  oome  a  little  nearer,  or  the  spawning  in  a  still  undisturbed 
gpawmng-plaee  occupies  less  time,  they  may  come  earlier,  and  aft^r  hav« 
tog  spawned,  return  earlier  to  th^jr  former  district  Thus  the  herrings 
would  graMiaally  come  earlier  and  extend  their  visits  to  other  parts  of 
the  eoast  (in  Bohuslan  fartdier  south)  until  they  have  brought  their  ^^  hunt- 
ing-dislriet''  as  near  the  coast  as  possible.  As  this  was  really  the  case, 
and  as  the^uthest  spawning-plaees  (in  BohusUlQ  those  on  the  southern 
coast)  were  disturbed,  the  henrings  were  comi>eUed  to  seek  their  spawn- 
ing-plaees  nearer  and  nearer  to  the  point  where  they  first  approached 
the  coast  (in  Bohuslan  farth^  north).  The  search  for  spawning-places 
took  up  some  time;  the  herrings  consequently  came  later  and  also  left 
the  coast  later.  They  therrfore  also  arrived  later  at  their  "hunting- 
gnmnds,"  and  left  the  grouncte  later  for  the  purpose  of  spawning.  In 
proportion  as  they  reached  the  "hunting-grounds"  later,  they  would 
have  to  advance  farther  (that  is,  farther  north)  into  these,  because  they 
would  arrive  in  a  more  starved  condition,  and  therefore  require  more 
food,  which  could  only  be  obtained  by  scouring  through  a  larger  extent 
of  water.  The  circumstance  that  during  the  last  great  Bohuslan  fishery- 
pmod  the  herrings  irregularly  visited  the  southern,  central,  and  northern 
coast,  is  easily  explained  by  the  fact  that  they  did  not  come  to  the  coast 
for  the  purpose  of  spawning,  and  that  they  always  waited  for  some  time 
outside  the  coast  before  coming  nearer. 

61.  This  theory  of  the  successive  disturbance  of  the  spawning-places 
may  possibly  also  explain  the  more  incomplete  periodicity  which,  as  an 
BxpeiJenced  fisherman  informed  me,  is  noticed  in  the  Sound  and  in  the 
Great  Belt,  where  the  herrings  seem  to  alternate  between  eastern  and 
western  spawning-places,  so  that  one  year  there  is  good  fishing  in  the 
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Sound  and  the  next  year  in  the  Great  Belt.'''  A  similar  altematiai^ 
although,  of  course,  on  a  much  larger  scale,  might  well  be  supi)osed  tc 
take  place  between  the  eastern  and  western  shore  of  the  North  Sea."* 

62.  At  the  first  Scandinayian  Fishery-Exposition  held  at  Aalesnnd  in 
1804,  Axel  Boeck  is  said  to  liave  advanced  the  opinion  that  the  end  oi 
the  last  Bohuslan  fishery-period  was  contemporaneous  with  the  recom- 
mencement of  the  Norwegian  spring-herring  fisheries,  because  the  Bo- 
huslan henings  had  transferred  their  spawning-places  to  those  banks  in 
the  North  Sea  which  the  spring-herrings  had  been  accustomed  to  visit 
duriug  those  years  when  the  spring-herring  fisheries  had  ceased.  The 
spring-heriings,  therefore,  on  finding  their  spawning-places  taken  u|^  had 
returned  to  the  west  coast  of  Norway.  Afterward  Boecky  it  seems  with 
good  reason,  abandoned  this  opinion,  but  the  attempt  to  connect  the 
migrations  of  two  great  raees  of  herrings  with  each  other  nevertheless 
deserves  attention.  The  same  opinion  has  been  entertained  by  otlier 
writers  both  before  and  after  Boeck.  When  during  the  last  winter 
a  race  of  herrings,  similar  to  the  ^>new  herrings,''  visited  the  coast 
of  Bohuslan,  I  expressed  the  opinion  that  these  herrings  had  been 
forced  to  give  way  to  the  Norwegian  spring-herrings,  which  about  tm 
years  ago  had  begun  to  leave  their  old  spawning-places  on  t^e  west 
coast  of  Norway. .  However  this  may  be,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  the 
movement  of  one  race  of  herrings  has  an  influence  on  that  of  other 
herrings,  although  this  influence  may  by  no  means  be  instantaneous.* 
It  is  clear  that  the  coming  in  of  larger  masses  of  herrings  in  one  and  the 
same  place,  though  at  different  seasons  of  the  year,  will  essentiallj 
increase  the  influence  of  the  disproportionately  large  races  of  herrings 
on  a  limited  extent  of  coast- waters.  It  may  siso  be  possible  for  a  race 
of  herrings  to  be  driven  from  its  territory  by  a  larger  and  stronger  race, 
especially  if  the  latter  finds  its  territory  too  limited  in  proportion  to  its 
size. 

This  explanation  has  also  opened  out  new  views  by  applying  it  to  tiie 
distinction  made  between  the  "  new-herring  fisheries^  and  the  "  spawn- 
ing-herring fisheries  "  properly  so  called,  for  to  some  extent,  at  least,  it 
may  explain  the  fact  that  ^^  new-herring  fisheries  "  both  precede  and  dose 
a  large  fisherj^-period.  It  also  facilitates  the  explanation  of  the  regular 
changes  of  time  and  place  in  the  visits  of  the  herrings  during  a  fisherv- 

^8  Althougli  it  has  not  been  fuUy  proved  that  such  a  mutual  periodicity  exists  between 
the  herring-flBheries  in  the  Sound  and  the  Qreat  Belt,  this  whole  matter  deserves  atten- 
tion and  ought  to  be  investigated. 

^  A  fact  which  may  weU  be  connected  with  the  migrations  of  the  herrings  from  the 
western  to  the  eastern  part  of  the  North  Sea,  is  the  cessation  of  the  otherwise  regular 
whale-fisheries  near  the  Faroe  Islands  from  1754-1776.  But  this  fact,  like  the  grtit 
migrations  of  the  herrings  in  the  North  Sea,  may  be  explained  by  supposing  that  the 
fish  moved  in  a  northern  and  soathern  instead  of  an  eastern  and  western  direction. 

^  Even  herrings  of  different  age,  though  belonging  to  one  and  the  same  raoe,  may 
thus  have  to  give  way  to  each  other,  and  the  proposed  method  of  explanation  may  be 
applied  to  the  different  theories  regarding  the  relationship  and  maturity  of  the  **  new 
herrings"  advanced  by  H,  Str^m,  G.  O,  8ar$,  and  myself. 
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period*  The  chief  difficulty  consists  in  finding  a  ^^ primus  motor  ^  or  the 
original  cause  which  makes  the  great  races  of  herrings  move  ]  and  until 
a  better  explanation  is  found  I  would  assign  as  this  cause  the  change  of 
biological  conditions  produced  by  the  great  size  of  a  race  of  herrings, 
and  a  supposed  periodicity  of  meteorological  and  hydrological  causes^ 
and  possibly  a  combination  of  both. 

63-  The  other  and  perhaps  simpler  way  of  explaining  the  periodicity 
of  the  herring-fisheries  by  the  size  of  the  race  of  herrings,  may  be  reached 
by  considering  the  very  evident  effect  of  this  cause,  viz,  that  the  herrings 
are  compelled  to  seek  their  food  on  a  larger  territory,  farther  from  the 
coast,  and  more  dependent  on  the  changes  of  weather  and  current ;  and 
here  Prof.  0,  0.  SarfPs  theory  regarding  the  visits  of  the  herrings  at  dif- 
ferent times  during  a  fishing-period  would  come  in  well.  In  accordance 
with  this  theory  it  might  well  be  supposed  that  the  herrings  would  finally 
have  to  seek  their  food  at  such  a  distance  that  they  could  not  reach  their 
old  8i>awning-places  at  the  right  time,  but  would  have  to  select  other 
spawning-places  which  were  within  easier  reach.  But  as  the  herrings 
chiefly  live  on  small  crustaceans  floating  about  in  the  water,  we  must,  in 
following  this  tJieory,  suppose  a  change  in  the  occurrence  of  this  "  herring- 
food,''  which  could  scarcely  be  explained  except  by  a  periodicity  of  the 
currents  and  by  the  changes  in  the  weather  which  principally  produce 
this  periodicity.  No  one  has  so  far,  however,  been  able  to  show  the 
existence  of  such  a  periodicity,  although  it  has  been  supposed  to  exist, 
and  although  there  are  facts  which  point  in  this  direction.  This  hyiK)- 
thetical  explanation  is,  therefore,  nothing  but  a  further  development  of 
the  old  opinion  that  the  periodicity  of  the  herring-fisheries  is  caused  by 
phy^cal  changes,  and  its  chief  merit  consists  in  indicating  by  the  very 
point  from  which  it  starts  the  cause  why  not  all  herring-fisheries  are 
periodical  in  consequence  of  these  changes. 

It  will  be  clear,  however,  that  this  explanation  can  easily  be  harmo- 
nized with  the  regular  changes  of  time  and  place  in  the  so-called  ^4and- 
ing"  of  tiie  herrings,  and  this  consideration  should  by  no  means  be  lost 
Bight  of.  When  the  herrings  are  near  the  coast  they  can  also  land  sooner 
and  go  farther  along  the  coast  (in  Bohuslan  and  Western  Norway  farther 
south)  than  when  they  are  far  from  the  land  in  the  open  sea.  Begular 
changes  in  the  one  wiU,  therefore,  also  produce  regular  changes  in  tJhe 
other.  It  will  be  more  difficult,  however,  to  explain  in  this  way  the  ex- 
ceptions from  this  regular  course  of  changes  in  the  fishery  during  a 
fishery-period.  And  such  exceptions  have  occurred  both  during  the  last 
Norwegian  spring-herring  fisheries  and  during  the  latter  part  of  the  last 
Bohuslan  fisheries.  This  theory  may  also  be  further  developed  by  com- 
Inning  it  with  the  other  theory  that  the  one  race  of  herrings  has  to  give 
way  to  the  other  so  that  the  great  races  of  herrings  would  be  uninter- 
ruptedly moving  backward  and  forward. 

64.  Ify  as  I  have  supposed,  two  great  herring-fisheries  should  be  intl- 
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mately  connected  with  each  other,  it  must  also  be  supposed  that  the 
regular  changes  of  time  and  place  are  likewise  connected.  The  later 
arrival  of  the  herrings  in  a  more  northerly  place  than  usual  would  indi- 
cate the  near  end  of  a  fishing-period  in  one  case  as  an  earlier  arrival  in 
a  more  southern  place  in  the  other. 

66.  The  favorable  conditions  on  which  the  development  of  a  great  race 
of  herrings  depends  are  only  found  on  a  coast  which  is  near  the  open 
sea.  The  great  race  of  herrings  which  has  periodically  visited  the  coast 
of  Bohusian  can  scarcely  be  supposed  to  have  developed  there  (at  least 
not  under  conditions  like  the  present),  and  the  greater  distance  from  the 
sea  (and  more  especially  from  the  Polar  currents  with  their  abundance 
of  "  herring-food'')  is  doubtless  the  chief  cause  why  the  Bohuslan  fishery- 
periods  are  more  distinct,  shorter,  and  separated  by  longer  intervals  than, 
for  example,  the  flshery-i)eriods  of  Western  ^NTorway.  The  same  caose 
might  also  explain  the  fact  that  the  sea-herrings  for  a  number  of  years 
came  sooner  to  the  western  coast  of  N"orway  than  to  the  coast  of  Bohos- 
Iftn,  and  that  the  space  of  time  between  the  earliest  and  the  latest  arri- 
val of  the  herrings  near  the  coast  was  so  much  greater  during  the  last 
BohuslSn  than  during  the  last  West  liTorway  fishery-period. 

Another  cause  of  th^  relative  shortness  of  the  Bohusllln  fishery-peri- 
ods may  be  found  in  the  circumstance  that,  as  the  herrings  belonging 
to  the  coast  of  Bohuslan  spawn  in  spring,  this  season  is  the  most  suit- 
able for  spawning  on  this  coast,  whilst  in  the  Kattegat,  the  Sound,  and 
the  Belts  autumn  is  the  more  favorable  season.  As  the  sea-herrings 
which  visited  the  coast  of  Bohuslto  during  the  great  fishery-periods 
chiefly  spawned  in  autumn,  it  must  be  supposed  that  during  their  visit 
to  the  Skagerack  they  were  compelled  to  spawn  under  comparatively 
unfavorable  conditions,  especially  as  regards  the  newly  hatehed  young 
ones.  This  may,  to  some  extent,  have  induced  them  to  seek  other  spawn- 
ing-places sooner  than  would  have  been  the  case  otherwise.  It  is  also 
quite  likely  that  the  coast  of  Bohuslan,  towards  the  end  of  the  flshery- 
I)eriod,  when  the  herrings  did  not  come  in  till  December,  was  less  invit- 
ing (at  least  for  those  herrings  which  spawned  during  winter).  This  may 
also  have  been  caused  by  unfavorable  weather.  If,  as  Axel  Boeok  has 
shown,  a  temi)erature  of  the  water  of  +  3^  0.  (37.4o  F.)  is  not  injurious  to 
the  herrings,  it  does  not  follow  that  this  is  not  the  case  with  a  lower  tem- 
perature accompanied  by  the  formation  of  bottom  ice.  As  most  of  the 
spawning-places  on  the  coast  of  Bohuslan  are  located  in  shallow  water, 
tile  cold  must  produce  l^r  greater  changes  in  the  temperature  of  the 
water  than  in  the  spawning-places  on  the  western  coast  of  Norway,  which 
are  located^  in  deeper  waters  and  are  exposed  to  a  much  more  powerfW 
current  of  the  sea  with  a  far  more  even  temperature.  Too  littie  atten- 
tion seems  to  have  been  paid  to  the  great  injuries  which  several  closely 
fbUowing  severe  winters  must  have  inflicted  on  the  spawning-places  of 
the  herrings.    This  unsuitableness  of  the  coast  of  BohusUin  as  a  spawn- 
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ingplace  for  a  great  race  of  herrings  which  are  accastomed  to  spawn  in 
winter,  would  be  another  reason  for  opposing  the  idea  that  the  Nor- 
wegian spring-herrings  had  alternated  thdr  visits  between  the  coast  of 
Bohnsian  and  the  west  coast  of  Norway .^^ 

66.  For  tiie  sake  of  comparison  and  completeness,  we  mnst  also  give 
an  acconnt  of  those  circninstances  which  have  been  assigned  as  the 
causes  of  the  disappearance  or  diminution  of  fish  in  localities  where  they 
have  been  observed  for  a  long  time.  Among  the  causes  which  have  been 
mentioned,  the  following  are  the  principal  ones:  Epidemics  among  the 
fishy  changes  in  the  nature  of  the  water  or  of  the  bottom  by  volcanic  erup- 
tions or  by  the  accumulation  of  mud  (caused,  among  other  things,  by  the 
increased  denudation  of  the  coast  consequent  upon  the  destruction  of 
the  forests),  and  steamboat  traffic. 

In  carefdlly  examining  the  rich  literature  on  this  subject,  it  will  be 
found  t^t  of  all  the  causes  which  have  been  mentioned  as  having  an 
mjurious  infltience  on  the  fisheries,  only  the  following  have  beto  more 
gesicsrally  accepted:  Excessive  fishing^  fishing  with  destructive  (tpparattiSy 
destroying  the  vegetation  of  the  bottom,  the  eggs,  and  the  young  ones, 
preventing  the  fish  Jrom  reaching  their  »pawning-placeSj  imjfure  or  turbid 
water^  ftsh-of-prey^  and,  finally,  look  of  food  (which  may  be  caused  by 
human  agencies). 

Among  those  fish  which,  like  the  herrings,  have  either  entirely  or  to 
some  extent  left  places  where  formerly  they  have  been  very  common  for 
l0Q|{er  or  shorter  periods,  we  may  here  mention  the  following  North  Sea 
fish:  The  codfish,  the  haddock,  the  mackerel,  and  the  Shark.  On  the 
northeastern  coast  of  America  there  are  a  number  of  fish  of  which  the 
same  is  known.  It  thus  a|^[>ears  that  just  the  most  important  sea-fish 
are  quite  irregular  in  their  coming  and  going,  and,  unfortunately,  our 
knowledge  of  the  causes  of  this  phenomenon  is  exceedingly  limited. 
Xot  only  our  scientific  but  also  our  historical  knowledge  of  these  fish, 
and  especially  of  the  herrings,  is  so  Mlnited  that  at  present  there  Is  very 
little  hope  of  having  this  scientific  problem  satisfactorily  solved  iii  the 
near  future.  Such  a  work  requires  not  only  a  most  extensive  biological 
and  physical  knowledge  of  our  waters,  but  also  a  thorough  acquaintance 
with  the  history  of  the  different  fisheries.  It  is  greatly  to  be  lamented 
that  Axel  BoecVs  premature  death  put  an  end  to  the  important  study  of 
the  history  of  the  Norwegian  herring-fisheries,  to  which  he  had  devoted 
himself  for  several  years,  and  that  the  rich  material  which  he  had  col- 
fected  for  a  history  of  the  Scotch  and  Dutch  herring-fisheries  has  not 
boa  worked  up.  It  is  quite  likely  that  this  material,  properly  worked 
op  in  a  scientific  manner,  would  famish  many  and  important  contribu- 
taoDB  towards  the  solution  of  the  problem  regarding  the  migrations  of 
fte  great  races  of  herrings. 

■  It  is  entiiely  different,  howevejp,  with  those  Bea-beningB  that  visit  the  coast  of 
Boltoaliii  or  the  west  coast  of  Norway  during  winter  for  other  purposes  than  spawning. 
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From  the  little  that  is  known  regarding  the  periodicity  of  the  great 
herring-fisheries,  it  will  be  clear  that  the  periodical  coming  and  going  <tf 
the  herrings,  which  on  the  coast  of  Bohnslan  has  been  observed  for  six 
snccessive  centories,  cannot  possibly  be  purely  accidental^  although  the 
causes  of  this  phenomenon  can  so  far  only  be  guessed  at  All  attempts 
to  explain  this  phenomenon  from  accidental  causes  most  Uierefore  be 
classed  with  the  mythical  explanations. 

67.  In  briefly  recapitulating  the  different  scientific  theories  regaiding 
the  migrations  of  the  herrings,  it  will  be  found  that  they  may  all  be  ar- 
ranged under  the  following  heads : 

A. — The  theory  of  a  central  race  of  herrings j  according  to  which  all  her- 
rings which  are  in  the  world  belong  to  one  great  central  race,  from 
which  all  kinds  of  herrings,  both  great  and  small,  come.  This  the- 
ory is  varied  as  follows : 

1.  lliis  central  race  of  herrings  is  supposed  to  live  in  the  Northern 
Polar  Sea,  flrom  which  large  schools  emigrate  every  year  to  those 
coasts  where  herring-fisheries  are  carried  on  {AndersoUj  Penmmt^ 
and  others). 

2.  This  central  race  of  herrings  is  constantiy  moving  through  tiie 
Korthem  Atiantic  Ocean  in  a  circle,  whose  extent  is  regulated  by 
the  declination  of  the  sun  {Oilpin). 

3.  Besides  this  great  central  race  of  herrings  living  in  the  ISTorUiem 
Atiantic  Ocean,  causing  the  great  herring-fisheries,  smaller  local 
races  have  separated  in  course  of  time,  causing  the  smaller  ooast- 
fisheries  {Ltmdbedk). 

According  to  the  first  two  of  these  three  theories  there  would 
be  no  regular  migrations,  whilst  such  would  take  place  aooofd- 
ing  to  the  third. 
B. — The  theory  of  separate  races  of  herrings^  according  to  which  tiie  dif- 
ferent fisheries  are  caused  by  separate  races  of  h^rings,  each 
having  its  own  locality.    This  theory  is  varied  as  follows: 

1.  The  theory  of  a  coast-race  ofherringSy  considering  the  herring  ex- 

clusively as  a  bottom-fish.  This  may  again  be  subdivided : 
a.  Some  suppose  that  there  is  only  one  local  race  of  herrings  in 
every  place,  which,  if  not  driven  away  by  human  agencies,  always 
stays  near  the  coast.  There  is  consequentiy  no  difference  between 
coast-herrings  and  sea-herrings,  and  there  are  no  regular  mign- 
tions  (Nilsson). 
h.  Others  think  that  more  than  one  race  of  herrings  may  occur  in 
one  and  the  same  place.  There  is  consequentiy  a  difference  be- 
tween coast-herrings  and  sea-herrings,  and  there  areregular  migra- 
tions; buttheproper  homes  even  of  the  sea-herrings  are  the  deep 

valleys  on  the  bottom  of  the  sea  near  the  coast  {Axd  Boeck)* 

2.  The  theory  of  a  sea-race  of  herrings^  considering  the  herring  M  * 

surfiftoe-fish.    This  theory  is  also  subdivided : 
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o.  Some  deny  the  oecarrence  of  more  than  one  race  of  herrings  in 
one  and  the  same  place,  the  difference  between  coast-herring  and 
sea-herrings  (littoral  and  pelagian  herrings)  and  regolar  migra- 
tions {O.  0.  Sars). 
b.  Others  maintain  that  there  is  a  relative  difference  between  coast- 
herrings  and  sea-herrings,  that  more  than  one  race  of  herrings 
may  be  found  in  one  and  the  same  place,  and  that  the  great 
schools  of  herrings  migrate  regularly  (A.  V.  I^ngman). 
68.  It  is  doubtless  necessary  from  time  to  time  to  give  a  review  of  the 
results  of  the  scientific  investigations,  so  as  to  obtain  a  suitable  starting- 
XK>int  for  new  and  systematic  researches.  As  the  scientific  material  has 
been  considerably  increased  during  the  seven  years  since  Axel  Boeck 
published  his  well-known  work  '^Om  Silden  og  Sildefiskerierne^  (The 
herring  and  the  herring-fisheries),  a  new  review  of  this  material  had  be- 
come necessary  to  show  the  extent  and  character  of  our  present  knowl- 
edge, and  to  present  the  different  opinions  on  a  subject  of  such  vast 
economical  importance  as  the  herring-fisheries.  In  endeavoring  to  con- 
tribute my  share  towards  the  solution  of  this  important  problem,  I  have 
invariably  directed  attention  to  the  necessary  theoretical  premises,  which, 
unfortunately,  has  often  been  neglected.  In  doing  this  one  is  less  ex- 
posed to  the  danger  of  being  led  astray  by  the  false  hope  of  having  hit 
the  right  thing  in  every  case;  a  clearer  view  of  all  the  points  is  gained, 
as  well  as  a  knowledge  of  the  difBculties  and  of  the  insufficient  charac- 
ter of  the  means  by  which  these  difficulties  can  be  overcome.  This  will 
make  us  more  humble  and  more  cautious,  and  help  us  to  avoid  the  proud 
certainty  which  is  so  often  found  in  older  and  less  critical  works.  As 
it  cannot  be  expected  that  this  in  itself  most  difficult  and  practically 
most  important  question  regarding  a  part  of  the  biology  of  the  herrings 
can  be  quickly  solved  by  the  labor  of  (yne  person,  it  will  be  necessary 
that  naturalists  who  have  given  attention  to  this  subject  should  freely 
communicate  to  each  other  their  different  theories  and  the  results  of 
thdr  investigations.  The  historic  review  of  these  investigations  shows 
how  beneficial  and  indispensable  this  interchange  of  ideas  has  been. 
The  mere  gathering  of  facts  does  not  lead  to  any  great  result.  These 
&cts  must  be  compared  and  combined  into  more  or  less  developed  theo- 
ries, always,  of  course,  remembering  that  there  is  a  chanceof  these  theories 
leading  to  no  results  or  only  to  partial  results.  Theories  are  fi^uently 
apt  to  mislead;  but  even  from  the  most  erroneous  theories  some  useftd 
truth  may  finally  be  developed  by  constant  work  and  by  a  continued 
purifying  and  eliminating  process.  Mistakes  play  an  important  part  in 
the  development  of  human  knowledge  and  lead  to  greater  caution  and 
tibioughtfulness  in  the  future.  The  very  knowledge  that  something  is 
not  as  we  supposed  at  first,  is  a  step  forward ;  in  order  that  an  erro- 
neous opinion  may  be  refuted,  such  an  opinion  must  first  have  been  ad- 
vanced. My  opinion  on  this  point  may  also  serve  as  an  explanation  of 
tiie  circumstance  that  botjh  in  this  and  in  former  articles  I  have  given 
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theories  with  whose  errors  I  was  well  acquainted,  errors  chiefly  owing 
to  the  fact  that  all  the  conditions  for  a  satisfact4!>r5^  development  of  these 
theories  had  not  been  fulflUed. 

If  by  the  foregoing  treatise  I  have  succeeded  in  making  the  accumu- 
lated scientific  mxitcrial  m>ore  accessible^  and  in  directing  attention  to  the  ab- 
solute necessity  of  more  complete  a/nd  more  exhaustive  scientific  investigations 
regarding  the  important  fishery-question,  my  principal  object  has  been 
reached. 
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IX.-THE  GREAT  BOHUSLAN  HERRING-FISHERIES. 


By  Axel  Yilhelm  Ljungman.* 


Among  the  causes  which  have  exercised  a  powerfiil  influence  on  the 
material  and  moral  well-being  of  the  population  of  Bohuslan,  the  large 
periodical  herring-fisheries  doubtless  occupy  a  very  prominent  place.  They 
are  called  periodical,  because,  as  far  as  known,  they  have  only  lasted  fipom 
twenty  to  eighty  years,  with  intervals  of  sixty  to  one  hundred,  or  of  an 
average  of  seventy  years,  when  the  North  Sea  herrings  did  not  enter 
the  Kattegat  and  visit  our  coasts.  We  will,  for  the  present,  not  inquire 
into  the  causes  of  this  phenomenon,  but  observe  what  influence  these 
fisheries  have  had  on  the  well-being  of  our  country,  and  endeavor  to 
draw  certain  lessons  for  the  future.  We  intend  to  show  that  these  fish- 
eries have  exercised  an  influence  not  so  much  through  the  enormous 
iiMjome  derived  fipom  them  as  by  the  corruption  and  immorality  which 
tbey  brought  in  their  train,  and  by  the  sudden  and  radical  changes  which 
they  occasioned  in  the  quiet  and  even  development  of  the  resources  of 
the  province. 

In  considering  each  one  of  the  fishing-periods  separately  we  arrive 
at  the  remarkable  and  unexpected  result  that  in  course  of  time  these 
troubles  rather  increase  than  decrease.  To  prove  this  we  shall  give 
a  brief  account  of  the  older  fisheries  in  chronological  order,  and  give 
a  fuller  account  of  the  more  recent  fisheries. 

The  oldest  date  we  have  regarding  the  Bohuslan  herring-fisheries  is 
from  the  reign  of  Olof  "  the  Saint^  (A.  D.  1000-1028).  The  war  between 
him  and  Olof  ^^Lap-Mng,'"  which  prevented  the  Visigoths  from  drawing 
their  usual  supply  of  herrings  and  salt  from  Bohuslan,^  caused  the  bold 
utterances  of  Thorgny  at  the  general  assembly  at  Upsala  in  1020.  The 
old  northern  sagas  relate  that  there  were  considerable  herring-fisheries 
in  Southern  Norway,  which  undoubtedly  means  the  coast  of  Bohuslan 
during  the  reign  of  King  Sverre^  that  is,  during  the  second  half  of  the 
eleventh  century.  The  data  regarding  the  herring-fisheries  which  we 
have  from  those  remote  times  are,  however,  so  incomplete  and  so  vague 

*SSigra  ordomde  etora  bohus-l&nska  SiUJUkena,  Af  Aeel  Vilhelmr  Longman.  Goteborg^ 
1877.    Translated  by  Herman  Jacobson. 

The  province  of  Bohnsliin  has  an  area  of  1,952  sqoaie  miles  and  a  i>opulation  (De- 
cember, 1876)  of  248,024.  The  chief  city  is  Gottenburg,  with  70,000  inhabitants,  the 
second  city  of  Sweden.— TroiwZator'i  note, 

4t  must  be  remembered  that  in  871  the  Norwegian  king,  Harold  ^* HtMrfagre^*  (Fine 
^^),  bad  united  Bobosliin  with  Norway,  in  whose  possession  it  remained  till  1668, 
^hen  It  was  ceded  to  Sweden. 
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that  all  we  can  feather  from  them  is  the  fact  that  even  then  the  herriBg- 
fisheries  were  carried  on  only  at  long  intervals,  for  if  they  had  been  going 
on  unintemiptedly  they  would  certainly  have  assumed  such  proportions 
as  to  attract  the  attention  of  the  authors  of  the  sagas.  The  conditions 
under  which  such  fisheries  can  be  carried  on  in  Bohuslan  are  so  favor- 
able, compared  with  the  northern  and  western  coasts  of  Norway — and 
Norway  was  at  that  time  powerful  enough  to  protect  the  fisheries  during 
the  short  fishing-season — that  it  would  be  imreasonable  to  suppose  that 
such  had  not  been  the  case,  or  that  the  herrings  should  have  visited  this 
coast  steadily  without  any  considerable  fisheries  being  carried  on.  Bat 
as  in  all  probability  the  herrings  did  not  come  regularly  every  year,  the 
Bohuslan  herring-fisheries  must  have  been  less  important  in  those  times. 
This  will  appear  still  more  probable  if  we  take  into  consideration  the 
smaller  population,  the  constant  disturbances  occasioned  by  civil  and  for- 
eign wars,  and  the  limited  knowledge  of  proper  fishing-implements  and 
of  the  proper  way  of  preparing  fish  for  the  trade. 

The  first  Bohuslan  herring-fishery  of  any  importance  has,  therefore, 
probably  been  the  one  which  attracted  so  much  attention  during  the  first 
part  of  the  thirteenth  century,  and  which  is  supposed  to  have  begun 
towards  the  end  of  King  Hdkon  HdJconsson^s  reign,  that  is,  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  second  half  of  the  twelfth  century.  King  Hdkon  ^^the 
Old^  died  in  1262,  and  in  1257  it  seems  the  fisheries  had  not  yet  com- 
menced.* It  was  only  under  the  reign  of  this  king  that  the  outer  coast 
of  Bohuslan  was  occupied  and  cultivated  by  man,  wliich  certainly  was 
the  most  essential  condition  of  the  development  of  the  sea-fisheries  as  a 
trade  independent  of  agriculture. 

Bohuslan,  like  the  rest  of  Norway,  ha<l,  during  the  twelfth  century, 
reached  a  degree  of  civilization,  wealth,  and  population  which  scarcely 
found  its  equal  in  the  other  portions  of  Scandinavia.  The  city  of  Mar- 
strand  dates  its  existence  from  that  period  (although  its  excellent  har- 
bor had  before  that  time  become  a  favorite  meeting-place  of  merchant- 
vessels);  and  the  establishment  of  wealthy  convents^  near  Drags- 
mark  seems  likewise  to  point  to  the  importance  and  development 
of  this  coast.  With  the  convent  founded  by  King  Hdkon  there  was 
combined  a  sort  of  high  school,  one  of  the  first  of  its  kind,  if  not  in  the 
whole  of  Scandinavia,  at  least  in  that  portion.  This  school,  during  the 
following  two  centuries,  became  of  considerable  importance  for  the  whole 
country.*  The  constant  intercourse  kept  up  by  a  flourishing  commerce 
between  Norway  and  foreign  countries,  the  great  interest  taken  in  litera- 

'CouoerDing  these  fisheries  see  A,  Boeck^s  article:  **Det  bokmUinska  ftiUJlskerifVs  histo- 
ria,"  in  "  Nordisk  mUskriftfor  i^lWfcm,"  I,  Copenhagen,  1873,  pp.  1-3 ;  and  i^ .  E,  Holmberg  : 
"BohwUin's  histaria  ock  heskrifning.''  Uddevalla,  1842-»46.  I,  p.  80;  II,  p.  84 ;  III,  p. 
194, 406.  Second  edition,  Oerelwo,  1867, 1,  p.  96, 279;  II,.p.  314 ;  III,  p.  191.  The  opin- 
ion advanced  by  the  first-mentioned  author  that  these  fisheries  had  conunenced  long 
before  the  end  of  the  twelfth  century  seems,  however,  somewhat  donbtful. 

'Even  long  before  this  time  there  was  a  similar  convent  at  KonungaheUa. 

^Holmberg:  BohnslUn's  hisiaria  och  leskrtfHing,  III,  p.  102-108;  2d  e<l.,  II,  p.  2^7. 
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toe  and  art^  evinced  by  translatioiis  of  the  master- works  of  the  litera- 
tures of  Western  Europe,  and  by  beantifol  boildings,  of  coarse  contrib< 
nted  tlieir  share  towards  the  mental  development  of  the  i>eople.  And 
as  Bohnslan,  on  account  of  its  favorable  location,  its  wealth,  and  popu- 
kktoi,  had  formed  an  important  portion  of  the  monarchy  ever  since  the 
b^uming  of  the  tenth  century,  where  the  kings  often  resided  and  where 
die  nobility  gathered,  it  cannot,  as  under  changed  circumstances  was 
the  case  at  a  later  period,  have  been  neglected  over  other  portions  of 
Scandinavia.  This  period  was,  in  many  respects,  the  golden  age  of  Bo- 
hoslan,  and  it  reached  a  degree  of  wealth  and  political  power  which 
even  the  party- warfare  of  centuries  could  not  destroy  entirely.  These 
civil  wars  resulted  in  the  strengthening  of  the  royal  power  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  well-ordered  government,  which  Sweden,  for  instance,  did 
not  obts^n  till  the  reign  of  Gustaf  Vasa  (1523-1560).  All  this  caused  the 
rich  herring-fisheries,  which  are  supposed  to  have  begun  about  1260,  to  be 
omJed  on  with  energy,  in  order  to  utilize  the  vast  masses  of  herrings 
whidi  came  to  the  coast.  These  herring-fisheries  continued  without  any 
considerable  disturbance  by  war  till  fiir  into  the  thirteenth  century,  and 
it  is  not  impossible  that  there  was  good  fishing  off  and  on  till  the  year 
134L  If  oar  suppositions  regarding  the  beginning  and  end  of  these 
fisheries  are  correct,  which,  however,  cannot  be  said  with  absolute  cer- 
tiunty,  this  fishing-period  must  have  extended  over  eighty  years  or  more, 
imd  wonld,  therefore,  have  been  the  longest  fishing  period  on  record. 
From  thia  fishing-penod  we  have  the  first  account  of  foreigners  being 
allowed  to  x>articipate  in  the  herring-fisheries,  a  measure  by  whidi  first 
the  herring-trade  and  then  all  the  other  trade  of  the  country  gradually 
got  into  the  hands  of  foreigners,  by  which  BohuslSn  lost  much  of  its 
importaDce,  which,  to  a  great  extent,  dex>ended  on  its  shipping  and  com- 
merce. The  foreigners  who  visited  these  fishing-grounds  had  certainly 
to  pay  a  tax  for  the  herrings  which  they  took  away,  but  it  is  not  known 
that  any  such  tax  was  demanded  from  the  citizens  of  the  country,  either 
for  exporting  herrings  or  for  the  privilege  of  participating  in  the  fisheries. 

Under  the  reign  of  Magnus  SdJconsson^  the  son  of  the  above-mentioned 
king,  Mdkon  HdJconsson,  in  the  year  1274,-the  old  provincial  laws  of  Nor- 
way were  revised  and  collected  in  a  common  law,  which  is  the  oldest  law 
that  was  ever  in  force  in  Bohuslan.  Its  regulations  regarding  the  fish- 
eries are,  in  the  main  points,  in  force  in  IJorway  to  this  very  day.  As 
regards  the  herring-fisheries,  the  regulations  are  evidently  taken  from 
the  older  laws  of  Northern  and  Western  Norway,^  and  only  relate  to  the 
80-called  spring-herring  fisheries,  which  are  carried  on  during  the  winter, 
hat  not  to  those  fisheries  which  are  carried  on  during  the  milder  seaaon 
of  tiie  year,  and  consequently  not  to  the  Bohuslan  fisheries. 

At  the  end  of  the  above-mentioned  fishing-period  there  followed  a 
l<mger  interval  during  which  those  kinds  of  herring  which  chiefly  form 

'  Bifam  HSk<m99(m*i  Law  XV,  5.  Compare  L.  M.  B.  Anbert :  '*De  nanke  BeUMlder  og 
iert»  A^xtudeUtP    Christiania,  1877,  p.  36. 
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the  object  of  the  great  fisheries  do  not  seem  to  have  visited  our  ooMt 
About  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  centory  we  find  very  flourishing  her- 
ring-fisherieSy  and  on  the  15th  of  Jnly^  1453^  Pope  Nicholas  V  urged  the 
archbishop  of  Lund,  the  bishop  of  Skara,  and  the  abbot  of  the  convent 
of  Hovedo  to  protect  the  right  of  the  priests  in  the  diocese  of  Odo  to 
receive  a  tithe  of  all  the  herrings  that  were  caught  against  any  intetfier* 
ence  of  the  secular  powers.^  But  we  possess  a  much  more  distanot 
and  important  proof  that  rich  herring-fisheries  occurred  during  tids 
period,  in  a  deposition^  made  at  the  district  court  of  Askim,  on  Tuesday 
after  St  Botulph's  day,  that  is,  the  22d  of  June,  1496,  which  says,  ^'  that 
Hvinge  and  other  coasts  have  from  (Meu  times  belonged  to  the  Swedish 
empire  and  to  the  district  of  Elffiiesborg,  no  one  can  question ;  »id  those 
who  caught  herrings  there  p^d  a  tax  at  Elfihesborg,  as  is  well  known.'" 
We  thus  must  conclude  that  herring-fisheries  had  been  going  on  theie 
which  were  still  remembered,  and  that  the  authorities  taxed  the  pe<^de 
for  the  privilege  of  participating  in  these  fisheries.  This  change  of  oor 
periodical  herring-fishery  to  a  kind  of  government  fishery^  is  something 
entirely  new  and  unknown  in  former  legislation.  In  all  probability  it 
may  be  traced  to  the  foreign  tendency  and  the  constant  impecunkmty 
of  the  union  kings,  who  came  from  German  stod^:.  In  Denmark,  where 
the  union  kings  mostiy  resided,  the  rule  had  been  established  that  evevy- 
t^dng  which  did  not  belong  to  an  individual  or  to  a  community  belonged 
to  the  king.  A  circumstance  which  caused  the  introduction  <rf  sadi  a 
herring-tax,  or  at  any  rate  &ci)itated  it,  may  have  been  the  popular 
notion  that  the  herring-fisheries  were  a  spedal  gift  of  Providenoe,  ftr 
which  gratitude  should  be  expressed  to  the  king  as  to  the  repres^itative 
of  divine  power.  This  last-mentioned  idea  is  doubtless  derived  firora  tiie 
pagan  idea  that  the  highest  priestly  power  belongs  to  the  king.  In  ac- 
cordance with  this  idea  the  Noirwegian  law  granted  to  the  king  a  certain 
portion  of  the  whales  which  from  time  to  time  were  driven  against  the 
coast  of  Norway.  Although  we  have  no  positive  proof  that  the  tax  on 
herring-fisheries  was  also  introduced  in  Bohuslan,  it  is  highly  probable 
that  this  was  the  case  sooner  in  Bohuslan  than  in  YestergoUand,  unless 
the  crown  claimed  this  tax  at  one  and  the  same  time  in  both  provinces, 
which  is  the  most  probable  supposition.  The  royal  power  was  at  that 
time  much  more  developed  in  Norway  than  in  Sweden,  and  it  is  scareelT 
probable  that  the  union  kings  should  have  introduced  such  a  tax  in  Ves- 
tergotland  and  not  also  in  Bohuslto.  The  hening-fisheries  of  Western 
imd  Northern  Norway  were  not  treated  in  the  same  manner,  because 
they  were  of  a  different  character,  there  being  no  periods  when  these 
fisheries  stopi>ed  entirely,  like  those  of  Bohusl&n ;  although  something 
similar  takes  place  in  the  winter  fisheries,  the  summer  and  autumn  fish- 
eries have  generally  continued  without  interruption. 

0  Bocck  in  ''NordUh  Tidsekr^ifor  FUkeriy'*  I,  p.  3-4.  ~" 

»  J.  Oedman :  **Bohu8lSn9  beskiifning,''  Stockholm,  1746,  p.  378-380. 
"  C.  0»  Styffe,  *'Fram8UiUning  af  de  a,  k,  Grundregalernas  uppkomat  och  tUU(mpmmg  i 
Sverigej"  p.  266. 
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We  have  no  data  regarding  the  time  when  this  Bohuslan  herring-fish- 
ery of  the  foorteenth  century  began  or  when  it  ended.  We  know  that 
King^rtA;, "  thePommeranian^  (1389-1439),  asked  the  English  king,  Eenry 
Vj  in  the  year  1415,  to  prohibit  the  inhabitants  of  several  English  sea- 
towns  from  fishing  for  herrings  on  the  coast  of  Norway,  which  privilege 
had  been  granted  to  them  in  the  year  1294;  but  it  is  uncertain  whether 
this  prohibition  referred  to  actual  fishing  or  to  general  trade — ^more  espe- 
cially to  the  exportation  of  lumber — which  was  going  on  under  the  pre- 
text of  herring-fishing.®  N"or  is  it  absolutely  certain  that  this  prohibition 
referred  to  Bohuslan,  although  this  is  quite  probable.  The  herring-fish- 
eries at  that  time  formed  a  pretext  for  Englishmen,  and  still  more  for 
Dutchmen  from  the  province  of  Zealand,  as  well  as  for  Germans,  to  get 
a  great  portion  of  the  trade  of  Scandinavia,  "and  especially  Denmark,'^ 
into  their  hands ;  and  the  lumber  trade  was  at  that  time,  and  even  till 
Bohuslan  was  united  with  Sweden,  one  of  the  principal  sources  of  income 
of  tins  province.  Since  King  EriJc  at  the  same  time  prohibited  the  G^r- 
imms  from  fishing  in  Sk&ne,  whilst  he  granted  still  greater  privileges  to 
the  Dutch,  it  almost  seems  as  if  he  had  intended  that  the  Dutch  should 
monopolize  the  Scandinavian  herring-fisheries.  They  were  doubtless 
less  dangerous  than  the  Germans,  who  occasionally  attempted  to  acquire 
these  rights  by  force. 

During  this  fishing-period  the  city  of  Marstrand  obtained  similar  priv- 
ileges from  Ejng  Christopher^ "  the  Bavarian  j^  in  July,  1442,  and  itschurch, 
in  the  year  1460,  was  granted  a  rithe  of  the  herring-fisheries.^^  We 
mention  these  facts  merely  to  prove  that  this  city  must  at  that  time  have 
been  in  a  flourishing  condition,  which  could  not  have  been  brought  about 
by  anjrthing  but  the  herring-fisheries.  Uddevalla  had  probably  at  this 
time  likewise  gained  importance  and  become  a  city.  Its  oldest  priv- 
ileges, however,  date  from  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  century. 

To  this  herring-fishery  of  the  fourteenth  century  the  old  historian 
Peter  Clawson  doubtless  refers  in  his  well-known  work  ^^Narriges  ocom- 
liffgende  Oers  aandfaerdige  Bescriffuehe "  (True  Description  of  IJorway 
and  the  surrounding  Islands),  when  he  says :  ^^It  is  said  that  in  former 
times  there  have  been  very  extensive  herring-fisheries  in  Viksidan,^* 
which  have  disappeared  by  magic,  bad  men  having  sunk  a  copper  horse 
in  the  sea  and  thereby  driven  the  herrings  away  from  the  coast;  but 
this  is  only  a  &ble;  for  it  was  the  wickedness  of  men,  their  abuse  of 
God's  good  gifts  and  their  godless  life,  which  caused  the  fisheries  to 
cease.  This  was  also  the  case  during  the  last  herring-fishery  which  the 
merciM  God  gave  to  Viksidan  in  the  year  1556.''  Peter  Clausson  lived 
daring  the  second  half  of  the  sixteenth  century. 

Concerning  this  last-mentioned  herring-fishery,  which  commenced  about 

*  See  Eolmberg,  **Bohu8Uin^8  hisioria  och  heskrifnin^,"  II,  p.  14;  2d  edition,  I,  p.  211. 

^Hotmberg,  **Bohu8l&n'8  hisforia  och  heskrifning,'^  III,  p.  406-^08,429;  2d  edition.  III, 
p.m-193,212. 

"At  that  time  Bohoslan  was  called  ^ ^ Viksidan j^^  to  distingnlBli  it  from  the  sontheast- 
an  coast  of  Norway,  which  was  called  *'  Jgdesidan.^^ 
15  F 
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the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century/*  and  which  continued  without  inter- 
ruption till  1590,  we  possess  much  more  information.  The  chsmge  of 
these  flsheries  from  public  to  crown  fisheries  in  Vestergotland,  which  is 
actually  proved,  whilst  the  same  is  supposed  to  have  taken  place  in 
Bohuslan,  has  now  been  fully  proved  also  with  regard  to  this  last-raen- 
tioned  province.  It  was  carried  out  in  a  manner  which  exercised  a  great 
influence  on  the  flshing-trade  and  on  the  physical  and  moral  wel&re  of 
•our  coast.  On  the  19th  of  April,  1561,  King  Frederick  II  sent  a  letter 
to  the  BohusUln  authorities  in  which  he  says :  <^  Since  we  have  learned 
that  the  flsheries  are  very  much  increasing  in  Marstrand,  we  aek  you  to 
.eee  to  it  that  the  royal  tax  on  flshing  is  regularly  coUected."" 

Further  information  concerning  this  right  of  the  crown  we  find  in 
the  ^^  Rules  and  Regulations  for  the  Bohuslan  hernng-fisheries,"  pub- 
lished on  the  12th  of  July,  1561,  which  are  said  to  be  the  olde^  reg- 
ulations of  this  kiud^  and  which  at  that  time  were  generally  known 
by  the  name  of  the  *'  Marstrand  law-books."  We  must  here  give  the 
introduction  to  these  ^^Bules  and  Regulations''  as  showing  the  claims 
•of  the  king  and  the  great  influence  of  this  fishery  on  the  matoia] 
welfare  of  our  province.  It  reads  as  follows:  "We,  Frederick  IIj  Hiake 
Imown  to  all  men,  that  since  we  have  learned  how  the  Almi^ity  Ood 
has  extended  his  favor  and  blessing  to  our  kingdom  of  Norway  by  let- 
ting the  herrings  come  to  its  coast,  we  decree  for  the  benefit  of  all  those 
who  are  engaged  in  the  flsheries,  firsty  that  all  foreign  merchants  attend- 
ing the  flsheries  must  stay  in  Marstrand  and  nowhere  else,^^  and  there 
pay  to  us  a  tax  of  320  herrings  per  season  and  one-half  dollar  for  eveiT 
12  tons  of  herring  exported  from  the  kingdom.^^  Second^  that  no  fbceign 
merchants  visiting  these  flshing-stations  shall  bring  with  them  any  bat- 
ter, skins,  tallow,  or  any  other  goods,  except  what  they  absolutely  Beed 

i'  As  already  in  the  year  1557  the  citizens  of  Oslo,  Tdnsbcrg,  and  Sarpsboig,  had 
•obtained  the  privilege  of  trading  with  Marstrand,  Kungelf,  and  Udevalla,  ia  exchao^ 
for  certain  rights  granted  to  the  inhabitants  of  these  towns,  it  seems  that  evon  st  that 
lime  the  flsheries  had  become  so  extensive  as  to  attract  attention ;  and  the  heniofs 
imust  certainly  have  come  to  this  coast  several  years  previous  to  1557.  For  it  often 
takes  a  long  time  till  good  herring-fisheries  become  known,  which  has  been  fully  prov«*d 
by  our  fisheries  during  the  seventeenth  century. 

*'The  extracts  from  the  royal  letters  and  regulations  concerning  the  herring-fisheries 
of  the  fifteenth  century  are  taken  from  Axel  Boecl^s  above-mentioned  treatise  on  tlw 
history  of  the  Bohuslan  herring-fisheries  in  *'2iardisk  Tidtskr^ft  for  lUkeri^^  I?  P-  ^ 
27,  to  which  we  refer  those  who  desire  further  information  regarding  this  fishing- 
period. 

"This  regulation  was  occasionally  dispensed  with,  for  instance  in  1566  for  the  Lnbeck 
merchants ;  but  in  1573  and  1580  it  was  decreed  that  foreign  merchants  could  only 
trader  in  other  places  by  special  permit  fix)m  the  Marstrand  tax-gatherers. 

^^  This  tax  was  finally  raised  to  one  dollar  for  every  12  tons ;  the  oonsequ^oos  was 
that  many  foreign  merchants  made  false  entries,  giving  the  names  of  Swedish  mer- 
chants in  other  towns  as  the  owners  of  the  herrings ;  or  bought  the  herrings  fbom  th« 
fishermen  on  the  outer  coast,  and  thus  paid  no  tax  at  all.  By  a  Royal  Decree  of  ISsd 
it  was  strictly  forbidden  to  export  any  fresh  herrings. 
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daring  the  time  they  stay  here.*^  Any  one  transgressing  this  rule  for- 
feits his  goods.  Oar  own  subjects  shall  be  allowed  to  fish  wherever 
h^rings  are  found,  and  pay  their  annual  tax  in  Marstrand.^^  They  need 
not  pay  any  tax  on  those  herrings  which  they  salt  for  their  own  use,  but 
on  herrings  salted  for  exportation  to  foreign  parts  they  shall  pay  the 
same  tax  as  foreigners.''  Both  citizens  and  foreigners  are  commanded 
to  &ithftilly  observe  all  these  regulations.^  These  so-called  "  Law-books  ^ 
must  not  be  considered,  however,  as  having  introduced  any  new  or  per- 
manent law,  or  as  having  changed  any  of  the  general  laws  of  the  country, 
with  the  exception  of  regulations  which  were  occasionally  made  just  for 
one  season.^  Transgressions  of  these  laws  and  regulations  did  not  come 
before  the  common  courts,  but  before  the  royal  tax-gatherers,  who  in 
fact  sui^rintended  the  entire  fisheries.  It  appears  from  the  introduc- 
tion to  the  oldest  of  these  so-called  ^^Law-books,''  that  the  inhabitants 
of  Bohoslan,  like  all  others  who  participated  in  these  fisheries,  h^d  to 
pay  a  certain  tax^  and  that  the  same  right  of  fishing  was  given  to  the 
king's  subjects  in  Denmark  and  Grermany  as  well  as  to  those  in  !Norway. 
It  is  evident  that  such  a  law  as  that  which  the  kings  had  made  with  re- 
gard to  the  Marstrand  coast,  and  later  also  with  regard  to  the  more 
northern  portions  of  the  coast,  allowing  foreigners  to  participate  in  the 
fisheries  on  very  much  the  same  conditions  as  their  own  subjects,  drew 
a  large  numba:  of  people  to  our  coasts  during  the  fishing-season,  and 
Feter  Cknuson  also  reports  that  every  year  several  thousand  vessels  and 
boats  came  firom  Denmark  and  Holstein  as  well  as  from  other  countries. 
As  the  king  of  course  desired  the  greatest  possible  revenue  &om  his 
fisheries,  and  as  this  revenue  was  paid  partly  in  an  annual  quantity  of 
henings,  and  partly  in  a  certain  sum  of  money  on  those  herrings  that 
were  exported,  it  was  of  course  desirable  to  draw  a  large  number  of 
fishers  to  the  coast  and  exx)ort  as  many  herrings  as  possible.    It  appears, 

^  Ab  tliere  were  constant  oomplainte  that  the  foreign  merchants  injured  the  home- 
tnde,  a  decree  was  published  in  1569,  that  they  shoold  only  be  allowed  to  trade  from 
Michaelmas  (September  29)  till  the  first  Sunday  in  Lent.  And  by  further  decrees  of 
1573  and  1580,  the  privileges  of  foreign  merchants  were  limited  still  more. 

^'^  The  tax  in  herrings  must  always  be  paid  in  the  largest  and  best  herrings,  and  was 
measured  in  a  separate  Tessel  holding  about  one-third  of  a  ton.  Every  fisherman  must 
sell  to  the  government  a  boat-load  of  the  first  herrings  at  the  << usual''  price.  The 
government  moreover  had  the  first  right  to  buy  the  best  herrings— until  all  the  royal 
salting-houses  were  supplied — any  one  who  made  a  higher  bid  than  the  tax-gatherers 
being  heavily  fined.  The  tax-gatherers,  however,  must  pay  the  highest  price  which 
could  reasonably  be  demanded. 

^^  In  1580  the  tax  was  raised  to  one  dollar  for  12  tons,  also  for  citizens  if  they  exported 
their  fish  in  foreign  vessels. 

^  The  assertion  made  by  some  people,  that  several  regulations  contained  in  these 
*' Law-books"  have  been  handed  down  to  our  own  times  by  popular  tradition  and  are 
stm  observed  by  the  coast  population  of  Bohuslan,  shows  only  complete  ignorance  of 
ths  present  state  of  afiTairs.  The  most  complete  of  these  '^  Law-books  "  is  mentioned  in 
Th.  BoecJ^s  Ovenigt  over  Literaiurf  Love,  Farordningar,  Bescripter  m.  ta.  vedrdrende  de 
tnike  Fkikerkr  [Review  of  the  literature,  laws,  regulations,  decrees,  d&c,  of  the 
H<vwegian  Fisheries],  Christiania.    1866,  p.  3-8. 
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however,  that  the  inhabitants  of  Bohuslan  did  not  look  favorably  upon 
fishermen  coming  from  abroad,  and  Peter  Clausson  relates  tiiat  the  Bo- 
huslan people  hated  all  those  who  came  there  to  fish,  and  frequently 
cursed  them  and  beat  them,  so  that  it  was  not  safe  for  any  fisherman  to 
go  among  them,  unless  they  were  well  armed  and  a  number  of  them 
went  together.  Gradually,  however,  the  number  of  foreign  fishermen 
grew  so  large  that  they  became  all-powerful,  and  the  principal  part  of 
the  herring-trade  passed  into  their  hands.  In  order  to  become  a  source 
of  nations^  welfare,  the  herring-fishery  must,  as  was  the  case  with  the 
Dutch,  be  not  so  much  an  object  in  itself  as  a  means  of  increasing  com- 
merce and  navigation.  From  the  time  (1612  and  1620)  when  the  Dutch 
resolved  to  carry  on  the  herring-fisheries  according  to  strict  rules  for 
their  own  sake  and  as  an  object  in  itself,  they  began  to  fro  down,  and 
gradually  lost  their  importance,  so  that  this  so-called  <^gold  mine"  of 
the  Netherlands  dwindled  down  to  nothing,  and  had  finally  to  be  sup- 
ported by  considerable  government  subsidies. 

The  method  of  fishing  likewise  led  to  trouble,  for  in  order  to  catch 
the  greatest  possible  number  of  fish,  nets  were  used  exclusively,  requir- 
ing a  large  number  of  people,  who  were  thus  taken  away  from  .otiier 
occupations,  and  being  crowded  together,  occasioned  disturbances  and 
immoral  practices.  The  cause  why  fishing  was  carried  on  with  nets  must 
doubtless  be  sought  in  traditions  and  in  the  regulations  of  the  above- 
mentioned  ^^Lawbooks,''  as  well  as  in  the  manner  in  which  the  royal 
tax  was  collected.^  Even  the  preparing  of  the  herrings  for  the  trade^ 
which  consisted  chiefly  in  drying,  required  by  far  too  many  men. 

That  these  fisheries  were  very  considei*able  may  be  inferred  firom  sta- 
tistics given  in  a  pamphlet  published  at  the  time,  according  to  which 
Marstrand  annually  salted,  dried,  and  exported  600,000  tons  of  her- 
rings.^^  We  must  here  give  Peter  Claussdn?8  brief  description  of  these 
fisheries,  as  throwing  a  good  deal  of  light  on  this  whole  question.  He 
says:  "Several  thousand  people  from  the  neighboring  countries,  Nor- 
way, Denmark,  and  Holstein,  had  come  here  with  their  wives  and 
children,  and  had  built  themselves  houses  on  the  coast.  Koblemen,  as 
well  as  merchants  and  peasants,  had  erected  large  and  beautiful  houses, 
some  of  them  two  or  three  stories  high;  some  of  these  were  so  large 
that  168  tons  of  herrings  could  conveniently  be  hung  up  and  dried  at 
one  and  the  same  time.  Extending  for  50  to  60  miles  along  the  outer  coast, 
there  were  many  thousand  houses  and  huts,  andnumberless  people  lived  on 
every  bay  and  fiord  and  island.  Thousands  of  vessels  arrived  annually 
from  Denmark,  Germany,  Holland,  England,  Scotland,  and  France  for 
the  purpose  of  buying  herrings  and  shipping  them  to  distant  countries.^ 
Marstrand,  which  was  the  centre  of  the  fishery  and  the  trade  conneeted 

»Sce  "Law-book"  of  October  26, 1575,  H  8-11,  13;  Molmherg,  **BohiuUiH'$  Jmtona 
och  leaJcrifningy''  H,  p.  88;  2d  edition,  I,  p.  283. 

"  ffolmberg,  "BohtuUn's  historia  och  heekrifning;'  n,  p.  84-85;  HI,  p.  408 ;  Sd  edition, 
I,  p.  280;  m,  p.  193. 
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wifli  it,  rose  to  considerable  importance;  it  had  two  mayors,  a  chief  of 
poKce,  a  syndic,  ten  aldermen,  &c.,  which  certainly  is  an  evidence  of 
pioeperity.^  Another  evidence  is  found  in  the  amount  of  war-taxes 
which  Marstrand  had  to  pay  during  the  war  with  Sweden,  and  which 
was  as  high  as  that  of  the  large  city  of  Bergen.  The  inhabitants  of 
Marstrand  complained  about  this,  and  succeeded  in  having  the  taxes 
lowered;  but  this  fact  shows  indisputably  that  at  that  time  Marstrand 
was  the  second  city  of  Norway,  and  ranked  higher  than  Trondly em,  Oslo, 
and  Tonsberg.  UddevaUa  seems  also  to  have  derived  considerable  ben- 
efit from  these  fisheries.^ 

We  will  now  see  what  influence  these  rich  fisheries  exercised  on  the 
moral  condition  and  true  well-being  of  Bohuslan.  The  king,  in  order 
to  increase  the  revenues  of  the  crown,  desired  to  draw  as  many  fisher- 
men as  possible  to  the  coast  of  Bohudan,  and  succeeded  in  seeing  his 
desire  fulfilled.  The  consequence  was,  that  all  sorts  of  people  came  to 
Bohnslan  from  Korway,  Denmark,  and  the  (German  provinces  <^  the 
Banish  crown,  many  of  them  by  no  means  persons  of  high  moral  char- 
acter. Peter, iciaussdn,  in  the  above-mentioned  pamphlet,  gives  us  some 
idea  of  the  character  of  the  coast  population,  when  there  we  read  of  the 
^^  godless  life  which  the  people  led,  drinking,  gambling,  whoring,  murder 
and  quarrels  being  every-day  occurrences"  in  the  cities  of  Marstrand 
and  Udevalla." 

As  the  number  of  bloody  frays  increased,  it  became  necessary  to  ap- 
point special  surgeons.  It  is  highly  characteristic  of  those  times  that, 
whenever  the  surgeons  had  to  dress  fresh  wounds,  they  had  to  announce 
the  fact  to  the  tax-gatherer,  so  the  king  might  not  lose  the  fine  which 
was  imposed  on  frays  of  this  kind.  The  "Law-books^  imposed  very 
heavy  fines  on  the  transgression  of  any  of  their  regulations;  still  disor- 
der and  vice  were  not  much  diminished.^  The  tax-gatherers,  in  whose 
liands  great  i)Ower  was  laid,  were  ft^uently  guilty  of  violent  extortions. 
The  rev^ues  which  the  crown  derived  from  these  fisheries  proved  of 
little  benefit  to  the  country,  for  they  were  chiefly  employed  for  carrying 
on  a  useless  war  against  Sweden. 

Towards  the  year  1590  the  flsheries  began  to  decrease,  as  was  gener- 
^J  supposed,  on  account  of  the  godless  life  led  by  the  fishermen,  and 
the  abuse  of  Ck>d's  gifts;  and  the  last  ^^  Law -book,"  which  was  issued  in 
1^89,  therefore  reconmiends  an  earnest  reform,  saying:  ^'As  all  good 
gifts  come  from  Almighty  God  and  His  Divine  Majesty,  thus  our  king- 
^m  of  Korway  has  richly  experienced  His  favors,  its  inhabitants  as 

^HolBiberg,  "BokusWi's  historia  och  beskrifning,''  III,  408-409;  2d  ed.,  HI,  p.'19a- 
194. 

^Bolmherg^  "  Bohusldn'a  hUtaria  och  hesknfning,"  III,  p.  113;  2d  edition,  II,  p.  239. 

^Holmhtrg,  "BohusUin*8  hUUnia  och  heshifning,''  II,  p.  93,  note;  m,  p.  113,  409; 
M  edition,  I,  p.  287-288,  note ;  II,  p.  239 ;  UI,  p.  194. 

^Eolmherg,  ^'BohusUn't  Mstaria  och  heBkrifning,"  II,  p.  93,  note;  2d  edition,  I,  p. 
287-288,  note. 
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well  as  others  having  been  blessed  with  snccessM  herring-fisheries.  But 
since  there  is  danger  that  God  may  withdraw  His  blessings  on  accoont 
of  the  great  sins  and  vices  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  coa^t,  oar  tasc-gath- 
ererSy  each  one  in  his  district,  shall  see  to  it  that  i>eople  in  the  fishing- 
stations  lead  good  and  Christian  lives  ^  that  there  is  preaching  eveiy 
Sunday,  and  people  are  exhorted  to  lead  a  godly  life,  so  that  God  may 
be  moved  by  the  prayers  of  good  Christians  to  extend  His  blessings  to 
lis  also  in  the  future.^  A  short  time  after  this  <^ Law-book"  had  been 
issued,  the  herrings  entirely  disappeared  from  the  coast  of  Bohuslan; 
and  Peter  Claussdn  relates  that  ^^many  hundred  merchants  and  fisher- 
men went  to  great  expense,  but  all  in  vain."     * 

It  would  naturally  be  supposed  that  after  the  close  of  the  fisheries  tlie 
coast  x>opulation  were  suffering  from  great  poverty  and  want;  but  as 
nothing  of  the  kind  is  handed  down  by  tradition  or  by  writings  from  those 
times,^  it  must  be  supposed  that  the  evil  consequences  were  in  some 
measure  diminished  or  warded  off  in  such  a  way  as  not  seriously  to  influ- 
ence the  whole  province.^  It  is  possible  that  many  of  the  inhabitants  <^ 
the  coast  moved  to  other  parts,  or  found  some  othbr  employment.  The 
land-owners  of  Bohuslan  were  at  that  time  well-to-do  and  independent, 
having  other  sources  of  income;  whilst  in  the  cities,  among  the  rest  in 
Marstrand,  the  considerable  commerce  had  produced  a  state  of  well-being. 
Although  the  herring-fisheries  exercised  a  great  infiuence  on  the  popola- 
tion  of  Bohuslan  through  their  demoralizing  tendencies,  and  through  the 
poverty  consequent  upon  their  sudden  cessation,  Bohuslan  suffered  less 
than  it  did  two  hundred  years  later  when  the  same  occurrence  took  place. 
One  reason  was  certainly  the  shorter  duration  of  the  fisheries  in  the  six- 
te^ith  century  as  well  as  the  very  limited  freedom  of  trade. 

About  seventy  years  later,  when  Bohuslan,  after  having  for  eight  cen- 
turies formed  a  province  of  Korway,  was  incorporated  with  Sweden,  the 
herrings  again  visited  our  coast )  and  there  would  certainly  again  have 
been  large  fisheries  if  the  sanguinary  war  between  Denmark  and  Sweden, 
which  lasted  from  1675  to  1679,  had  not  prevented  all  fishing.  Mcnre- 
over,  the  conditions  for  drawing  together  on  this  coast  a  large  nnmbv 
of  experienced  fishermen  were  not  so  favorable  as  when  Bohuslan  still 
belonged  toDenmark-Korway. 

In  order  to  give  to  the  herring-fisheries  some  legal  sanction^  a  loyal 
decree  was  published,  October  13, 1666,  concerning  a  regulation  which 
was  to  be  observed  during  the  herring-fisheries.  In  this  regulation  cer- 
tain ports  are  mentioned,  viz,  Gottenburg,  E^al&und,  Marstrand,  Mollo- 
sund,  Gullholmen,  and  Lysekil,  in  which  alone  heipngs  might  be  taken 
ashore  and  be  prepared  for  the  trade,  and  where  inspectors,  endowed 
with  the  necessary  authority,  should  supervise  tiie  fisheries  and  see  to 

»  Holmbwg,  ''Bokusl.  hi9t.  o.  fteefc.,"  II,  p.  100, 101,  note. 

^  It  is  quite  probable,  however,  that  theee  demoralizing  hening-flBheriee  have  left 
traces  on  the  central  coast  of  Bohnsliin,  eepeciaDj  near  TJom,  which  may  be  felt  eTen 
in  onr  days ;  for  otherwise  it  wonld  be  difficnlt  to  explain  the  low  moral  state  ml  tha 
population  on  that  coast,  of  which  Holmberg  and  other  anthers  speak. 
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it  that  only  goocl  herrings  got  into  the  market.  People  had  learned  wis- 
dom  by  experience^  and  henceforth  only  Swedish  subjects  were  allowed 
to  engage  in  the  herring-fisheries,  whilst  foreigners  had  to  acquire  this 
privflege  by  special  compact.  But  no  such  compact  or  treaty  with  for- 
eigners is  ever  mentioned.  Foreigners  were  also  forbidden  to  buy  her- 
rings in  the  ports.  There  was  no  tax  on  herring-fishing,  and  it  is  sup- 
posed that  the  Swedish  Government  by  granting  this  freedom  intended 
to  make  the  population  of  the  newly-acquired  province  more  favorably 
inclined  towards  itself.  The  tax  on  herring  exported  to  foreign  countries 
was  lowered  considerably.  To  maintain  good  order  among  the  fisher- 
men a  so-called  <^ port-law"  was  published  the  10th  of  May,  1669. 

As  the  inhabitants  of  Bohuslan  henceforth  carried  on  the  fisheries 
almost  exdusively  under  a  comparatively  mild  government,  they  derived 
considCTable  beii^t  from  the  fisheries.  Holmberg  mentions  as  a  proof  of 
this  tl^^  most  of  the  church  (ornaments  in  Bohuslan  date  from  this 
period.^ 

We  have  no  data  regarding  the  exact  time  when  this  fishing-])eriod 
came  to  a  close.  BuJ;  about  the  year  1670  the  herrings  seem  to  have 
ceased  to  come  to  the  southern  coast  of  Bohuslan,  and  according  to  the 
most  reliable  authorities  fishing  seemed  to  have  closed  in  1679  or  1680 
also  on  the  central  and  northern  coast.  According  to  an  old  tradition 
there  is  said  to  have  been  occasional  fishing  till  the  commencement  of 
the  great  l^orthem  war,  under  Cha/rles  XIIj  in  the  year  1700.^ 

In  the  foreg<Nng  it  has  been  said  that  the  law  of  Magnm  Hdhmsson  i» 
the  oldest  law  of  Bohusliin.  This  law  had  been  examined,  however,  and 
its  language  changed  a  little  under  the  reign  of  King  OhristiaH  1 F  when 
it  was  jmnted  in  the  year  1604.  As  regards  the  fisheries,  however,  the 
regulations  of  the  old  law  remained  almost  unchanged.  This  law  of 
1604  remained  in  force  in  Bohuslan  till  the  winter  of  1682,  when  the 
Swedish  law  was  introduced.^  The  regulations  of  the  Swedish  law 
regmxling  fishing  were  fewer  in  number  and  shorter,  as  the  fisheries  were 
not  so  important  for  Sweden  as  they  had  been  for  Norway;  but  they 
changed  nothing  regarding  the  privilege  of  fishing  on  the  sea-coast,  for 
coast-fishing  was  at  that  time,  in  Sweden  as  well  as  in  Norway,  with  few 
exceptions,  open  to  all  inhabitants  of  the  country.^ 

About  sixty  or  seventy  years  after  the  great  herring-fisheries  of  the 
sixteenth  century  came  to  a  close,  the  last  great  Bohuslan  fishing-pe- 
riod commenced,  concerning  which  all  the  inhabitants  of  this  province 

"  Bolmbergy  **£okwfL  hUt  o.  beak,,"  I,  p.  135;  11,  p.  85;  III,  p.  115,  346,  411;  2d  edi- 
tion,  I,  p.  148,  280;  II,  p.  241 ;  HI,  p.  136,  196. 

^Lundbeck,  '^Antekningar  rSrande  BohuslSnska  flsJcerierna,  i  aynnerhet  HUfislcet"  [Thfr 
BohiiBlM  fisheries,  especially  the  herring-fisheries].    Gottenburg,  1832,  p.  35-36. 

»  Holmberg,  "BohMl  hUt,  o.  ftwfc.,"  I,  p.  135;  2d  ed.,  I,  p.  148.— Jti&erf,  ''DeNwBke 
RMaOOer''  [Sources  of  Norwegian  Law],  p.  397-406.— "JVy«  juridUU  JrJKt"  [New 
Law  Archives],  1876,  n.  No.  12,  p.  *9. 

"  Among  these  exceptions  the  more  important  are  Ae  so-called  "crown  fisheries," 
near  the  royal  domains,  parks,  or  islands,  where  fishing  can  only  he  carried  on  by 
qtecial  permit  of  the  government  authorities. 
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have  heard,  and  wbicb,  according  to  unanimous  testimony,'*  began  in 
the  year  1747.  Fishing  seems  to  have  commenced  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Tjorn  and  the  Marstrand  Islands,  but  soon  after  seems  to  have  ex- 
tended along  tbe  whole  southern  coast  to  the  boundary  of  Holland. 
Later  the  herrings  chiefly  came  to  the  coast  between  Marstrand  and 
Lysekil,  and  after  the  year  1773  also  to  the  northern  coast.  In  1778 
occasional  herrings  are  said  to  have  been  seen  near  the  Hval  Islands, 
in  that  part  of  Southeastern  Norway  which  bounds  Bohuslan.  On  the 
northern  coast  the  herrings  advanced  a  little  farther  north  every  year, 
whilst  their  quality  had  already  begun  to  deteriorate.  In  speaking  of 
the  northern  coast  in  those  times,  the  coast  north  of  Sotenaes  is  not 
counted  in,  but  this  term  only  applies  to  the  coast  between  Marstrand 
and  Lysekil.  Towards  the  end  of  this  fishing-period,  however,  largo 
quantities  of  herring  again  came  to  the  southern  coast;  but  this  was 
considered  an  exceptional  case.  The  Norwegian  naturalist  Axel  Boeek 
has  shown  that  a  similar  change  has  taken  place,  both  in  the  Norwegian 
spring-herring  fisheries  and  in  the  Bohuslan  fisheries  during  the  six- 
teenth century,  and  we  are  therefore  justified  in  expecting  that  this  will 
also  take  place  in  the  future,  in  case  the  herrings  should  again  come  to 
our  coast  This  fishing-i>eriod  came  to  an  end  in  1808,  after  having 
lasted  sixty-two  years,  and  this  event  was  foreshadowed  by  the  moving 
of  the  fish  in  a  northerly  direction,  by  the  later  and  later  appeanmee  of 
the  fish,  "  finally  only  about  Christmas  time,"  and  by  its  being  mixed 
with  small  herring  during  the  last  year  of  this  fishing-period.  The  value 
of  these  indications  for  the  future  is  increased,  since  the  above-men- 
tioned Norwegian  naturalist  has  shown  that  the  same  took  place  at  the 
close  of  the  Bohuslan  fisheries  in  1590  and  of  the  Norwegian  fisheries 
in  1787  and  1870.*^ 

The  fisheries,  however,  grew  in  importance  only  very  gradually,  for 
Sweden  could  not,  as  Norway  had  done  formerly,  send  a  sufficient  number 
of  experienced  fishermen  to  the  coast,  but  these  had  to  be  educated  by 
degrees.  From  the  Dutch  the  Swedes  learned  the  proper  way  of  pre- 
paring the  herrings,  and  soon  movable  nets  were  adopted  instead  of 
stationary  ones.  As  a  great  many  more  herrings  were  caught  than 
could  conveniently  be  salted  and  smoked,  people  in  the  year  1760  began 
to  make  oil  of  those  that  were  left  over.  All  this  was  easier,  for  both 
the  new  method  of  fishing  and  the  manufacture  of  oil  required  only  a 
comparatively  small  number  of  men,  which  as  early  as  during  the  fisheries 
of  the  sixteenth  century  had  been  considered  a  great  advantage.  For- 
eigners were  excluded  from  the  fisheries  and  firom  the  trade  in  ftesh  her- 
rings, although  the  last-mentioned  regulation  was  not  strictly  enforced 

^The  year  1752,  which  in  some  works  is  mentioned  as  the  time  when  these  fisheries 
commenced,  is  probably  the  year  when  the  herrings  commenced  to  approach  the  Gott- 
enbnrg  coast  in  any  considerable  number.  t 

^A,  Boech,  ^*0m  Silden  og  SUdefiakeriernef"  &c.  [On  the  herring  and  the  herriDg-fijih- 
eries,  &c.  ].  I.  Chriatiania,  1871,  p.  102-118 ;  G^U^xprg'a  och  BohmlUns  HHHh&Oning-mU- 
hap$  QuartaUskr^ft  [Quarterly  Beview  of  the  Gottenburg  and  Bohuslan  Economical 
Society],  October,  1870,  p.  36-39  and  44-64. 
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in  the  case  of  the  Danes  and  Norwegians.  Foreigners  who  intended  to 
become  Swedish  citizens  were  for  three  years  freed  from  all  personal 
taxes  and  enjoyed  the  same  privileges  as  the  natives.  The  government 
asked  no  tax  for  the  privilege  of  participating  in  the  fisheries,  but  even 
paid  a  sabsidy  for  frimishing  large  seines,  and  also  in  other  ways  en- 
eooraged  the  fishing-trade.  The  government  also  endeavored  to  draw 
people  to  the  coast  to  engage  in  fishing  by  giving  them  free  building- 
lots,  lumber  from  the  royal  forests,  freedom  from  military  service,  &c. 
From  1756  till  1787  the  government  even  permitted  Swedish  subjects 
who  had  fled  from  Sweden  on  account  of  minor  offences  to  return  with- 
out b^ng  punished  if  they  would  settle  on  the  coast  and  engage  in  fish- 
ing. In  1765  a  decree  was  published  permitting  people  who  lived  in  the 
most  distant  provinces  on  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia  to  go  to  Bohuslftn  by  sea 
free  of  exi>ense  if  they  would  engage  in  the  herring-fisheries.  The  num- 
ber of  those  who  came  to  the  coast  of  Bohuslan  every  year  during  the 
fishing-season  in  order  to  be  employed  in  fishing  or  in  the  preparation 
of  fish  for  the  trade  wa^  during  the  most  flourishing  period,  estimated 
at  50,000,  not  counting  in  the  stationary  population  of  the  coast^ 

Besides  holding  out  inducements  for  people  to  engage  in  fishing,  en- 
deavors were  also  made  to  further  the  fishing-interests  by  improved  and 
more  complete  laws,  for  which  purpose  during  the  period  1767-1772  a 
special  parliamentary  ^^fishing-commission"  was  appointed  to  which  all 
questions  concerning  fishery-legislation  were  referred.  During  the  pe- 
riod 1774-1778  special  reports  on  the  subject  were  ordered  by  the  gov- 
ernment. The  result  of  the  work  of  the  above-mentioned  commission 
was  a  general  fisherj'-law,  which,  for  the  time  when  it  originated,  must 
be  considered  as  i)ossessing  considerable  merit,  and  a  special  law  for  tfce 
Sorth  Sea  fisheries,  which  afterwards  also  included  our  herring-fisheries. 
In  the  former  law,  which  in  all  essential  points  is  the  same  as  our  pres- 
ent fishery-law  of  the  29th  of  June,  1852,  the  privilege  of  fishing  on  the 
imier  coast  was  limited  to  the  proprietors  of  the  coast,*  which  rule  in 

'•See  A  NiUwn,  ^^Handlingar  r^ande  SilljUket  i  BohuslUmka  Skdrgdrden"  [The  her- 
rin^^-fisheries  on  the  coast  of  Bohnslan].    Stockhoftn,  1843,  p.  11. 

"In  those  places  where  persons  having  the  privilege  of  fishing  had  been  in  the  habit 
of  catching  fish  on  "each  others'  coast,"  everything  should  remain  in  8iatu  quo,  and 
aach  fisheries  should  be  in  common  to  all  proprietors  of  a  certain  extent  of  coast,  a 
regulation  which  rightly  understood  might  prove  very  useful.  (See  *'Xya  handlingar 
ronnde  SiUJUket  i  Bohusldtwha  Skdrgdrden,^*  L  Gottenburg,  1874.  Appendix,  p.  15-16, 
H2. )  The  granting  of  the  exclusive  privilege  6f  fishing  to  the  owners  of  the  coast 
▼u  lilcewlse  done  with  the  view  of  promoting  the  fishing-interests,  as  it  was  thought 
that  they  would  be  in  the  hands  of  those  who  for  their  own  advantage  would  carry  on 
fishing  in  the  most  approved  manner.  It  was  moreover  only  the  logical  development 
of  those  principles  of  law  which  gradually  had  obtained  in  Sweden  as  well  as  in  other 
Germanic  countries.  It  is  an  error  to  suppose  that  the  general  fishing-law  of  1766,  as 
▼ell  as  its  explanation  published  in  1771  regarding  the  western  coast  of  Sweden  be- 
tween the  Sound  and  the  Norwegian  frontier,  had  been  entirely  abrogated  by  the  law 
of  1774  "for  the  North  Sea  fisheries  and  the  salting-houses  in  the  districts  of  Gottefi- 
bnrg  and  BohuslSn";  for  this  was  certainly  not  the  intention.  Such  a  change  would 
lisve  required  a  resolution  of  Parliament  sanctioned  by  the  king.  (See  $$  2, 40, 42  of 
the  constitution  of  1772.) 
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former  times  held  good  only  in  exceptional  cases,  rather  because  it  had 
been  in  force  from  time  immemorial  than  because  of  any  royal  decree. 
An  exception,  however,  was  made  with  regard  to  our  great  periodical 
herring-fisheries,  or  as  the  law  terms  them  ^'  the  great  North  Sea  herring- 
fisheries,''  from  which  no  Swedish  citizen  could  be  excluded,  on  what- 
ever coast  it  might  be,  even  on  those  coasts  where,  prior  to  1766,  the 
proprietors  had  had  the  exclusive  privilege  of  fishing.^  By  thus  dis- 
tinguishing from  a  legal  point  of  view  the  periodical  herring-fisheries 
from  the  other  fisheries,  the  three  hundred  year  old  claim  of  the  ciowii 
to  the  former  was  formally  established.  To  Airther  the  herring-fisheries, 
the  privilege  was  granted  to  catch  herrings  in  nets  even  on  those  parts 
of  the  coast  which  were  held  by  private  owners.  From  the  decrees 
which  were  published  firom  time  to  time  (firom  the  year  1748),  and  firoia 
the  ^^  Complete  Begulations  for  the  Korth  Sea  fisheries,"  published  ia 
1774^  it  appears  that  it  was  the  intention  of  the  government  thath^aee- 
forth  ihe  fisheries  should  no  longer  be  hindered  by  granting  royid  priv- 
ileges or  monopolies  to  individuals,  as  formerl;i^ad  been  done  several 
times  (for  example,  in  the  year  1745.)"  To  preserve  order  in  the  iMirts 
and  at  the  different  fishing-stations  a  new  pud  improved  set  of  ^^  Begula- 
tions for  ports"  was  published  in  1771,  by  which  a  number  of  ^)ecial 
officers  were  appointed,  who  were  to  superintend  the  fisheries  and  main- 
tain order ;  thus  1772-1774  a  "  chief  superintendent,"  1783-1791  a  "  sapear- 
intendent,"  which  office  was  to  be  filled  by  the  chief  pilot  of  each  district, 
and  finally,  1791-1S21,  a  ^'superintendent  of  herring-fisheries."^ 

In  accordance  with  the  economical  views  of  those  times  the  govern- 
ment, especially  during  the  first  half  of  this  fishing-period,  endeavored 
tOfencourage  the  fishing- trade  by  a  high  premium  on  exported  herrings, 
by  which  the  owners  of  large  establishments  were  certainly  benefited, 
'but  which  otherwise  proved  no  advantage.^  Such  a  rich  and  natural 
trade  as  the  BohuslUn  herring-fisheries  of  that  period  ought  certainly  to 
have  supported  itself  without  any  premiums.  If  the  large  sums  whick 
now  only  benefited  a  few  capitalists  had  been  used  for  maint^aining  good 
order  and  morals  in  the  fishing-stations,  the  whole  fishing-trade  aiid 

^In  the  law  of  185^  the  expression  ^'  the  great  North  Sea  herring-fisherieB"  is 
changed  to  '^  anch  salt-water  fish  as  approach  the  coast  in  large  schools,''  which  change, 
however,  was  of  no  practical  consequence.  Any  positive  change  in  the  fishery-lAw* 
would  have  to  be  made  in  accordance  with  certain  rules  laid  down  in  (  87  of  the  con- 
Btltntion  of  1809. 

*7  As  lat^  as  1778  we  fiud  in  a  ^^ report  on  the  herring-fisheries,"  a  suggestion  that  no 
new  exclusive  }>er8onal  privileges  might  henceforth  be  granted,  and  no  old  onee  re- 
newed. 

"Regarding  the  Bohuslan  fishery-legislation,  see  Sjokerg^  A.,  "Omden  8vm$km  lU- 
IcerilagaUfining'^  [On  the  Swedish  fishery-legislation].  Lund,  1866;  and  the  same  an* 
thor's  articles  m  the  <'  6dteborgt^ten»  1875,  Nos.  47, 52, 59, 61, 78,  and  1877,  Ko.  102. 

>>It  is  highly  characteristic  of  those  times  that  it  was  a  frequent  ooourrenoe  that 
those  sums  of  money  which  had  been  appropriated  for  premiums,  to  a  considerable 
extent  found  their  way  back  to  the  authorities  who  had  granted  them,  in  the  shape 
of  bribes. 
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especially  the  fishermen  themselves  would  have  been  benefited  and  the 
fatoie  of  the  herring-fisheries  would  have  been  very  different  from  what 
it  is  now. 

The  great  importance  of  these  herring-fisheries  will  best  be  seen  from 
the  &ct  that  during  the  decade  1770-1780,  the  average  annual  quantity 
of  herrings  amounted  to  about  a  million  barrels — ^1,100,000  barrels  in 
1787 — add  later  this  quantity  was  doubled,  and,  according  to  some  author- 
ities, even  trebled,  upwards  of  three  million  barrels  having  been  realized 
in  one  year.^  It  is  probable,  however,  that  this  last-mentioned  figure 
is  somewhat  exaggerated,  or  at  any  rate  is  an  exceptional  case.^  The 
number  of  herrings  which  came  to  the  coast  was  so  large  that  the  quan- 
tity caught  only  represented  a  very  small  portion  of  the  whole  number; 
and  the  fisheries  had  generally  come  to  a  close,  not  because  there  were 
no  more  herrings,  but  because  every  one  being  supplied  with  herrings 
they  fetched  no  price  at  all.  It  will  be  self-evident  that  such  extensive 
fisheries  put  large  sums  of  money  into  circulation.  And  if  we  take  into 
eonaderation  the  number  of  people  employed  in  preparing  and  trans- 
porting  herrings  as  well  as  in  those  trades  which  are  dependent  on  the 
fisheries,  we  will  be  able  to  get  an  idea  of  the  great  direct  and  indirect 
economical  value  of  these  fisheries.  The  coast  of  BohuslSn,  and  especially 
the  district  of  Elfsyssel,  was  at  that  time  densely  populated,  and  pos- 
sessed numerous  salting-houses  and  oil-refineries.  The  following  statis- 
tics are  gathered  from  official  documents :  in  1787  there  were  in  Bohus- 
lan  338  salting-houses  and  429  oil-refineries,  with  a  total  of  1,812  boilers, 
using  40,986  barrels  of  herrings  per  day.  The  number  of  large  seines  was 
358  and  of  boats  2,100.^    Tl^ese  figures  even  increased  considerably 

^ffdmberg,  **Bohush  hist.  o.  lesJc,/'  II,  p.  85-86;  2nd  ed.,  I,  p.  280-281. 

*^  P,  A.  Granherg,  "  Staden  Gdteborgs  historia  och  heskrifning^^  [History  and  description 
of  the  city  of  Gottenburg],  Stockholm,  1814-1815,  II,  p.  158,  159,  216-217.  P.  Dubh, 
'^AmteekmiMgar  om  8Ulfi$kei  i  BohMsl&n^  [Remarks  on  the  BohnsUUi  heiring-fisheiles]  ixk 
the  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences,  1817,  p.  33.  According  to  the 
first-mentioned  authority  the  highest  annual  export  of  herrings  from  Gottenborg  was 
190,000  barrels  prepared  herrings  and  50,000  anmes  herring-oil,  whilst  according  to 
J>M  the  exj>ort  f^m  the  whole  coast  was  upwards  of  350,000  barrels  herrings  and 
190,000  aumes  herring-oiL  Twenty  barrels  of  herrings  of  medium  quality  were  re- 
quired to  produce  one  aume  of  herring-oiL 

^^^HwMimgii^  och  ProiocoUer  rSrande  Kgl.  MajU,  i  ndder  fVrordnade  Beredning  bfow 
^lyUkerUHandterifigens  nUrmare  reglerande  [Official  Reports  on  the  herring-fisheries], 
Gottenburg,  1789,  p.  29-30, 37, 43, 54, 89-90, 109, 146, 177, 178, 180, 186.  In  order  to  give 
an  idea  of  this  flounshing  period  and  explain  the  fact  that  even  to  this  day  people  are 
sig^nng  for  a  return  of  those  halcyon  days,  we  will  quote  the  following  from  0.  iMnd" 
Uck,  Anteckningar  rorande  hohusldnsJca-fiskeriema  [The  Bohuslan  fisheries],  Gottenburg, 
1832,  p.  43-43:  ''He  who  knew  the  coast  of  Bohuslan  25  years  ago,  and  now  sees  it 
again,  will  scarcely  be  able  to  refrain  from  tears.  Then  it  presented  an  imposing 
appearance.  From  the  sea  itself  rose  masisive  walls  and  pillars  supporting  immense 
Melting-houses  and  oil-refineries.  Farther  inland  rich  warehouses  and  busy  workshops 
might  be  seen,  as  well  as  palatial  residences  of  the  merchants  and  neat  cottages  of 
the  fishermen  and  workingmen.  The  coast  was  crowded  with  a  busy  throng  and  the 
aea  studded  with  sails.    Every  night  it  looked  as  if  there  were  a  grand  illumination, 
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during  the  following  years.  The  cities,  of  course,  derived  the  greatest 
benefit  from  the  fisheries,  and  it  may  well  be  said  that  the  cities  and 
those  capitalists  who  owned  the  large  establishments,  were  really  the 
only  ones  who  had  any  positive  profit  from  the  fisheries.  Gottenbnrg, 
especially,  must  here  be  mentioned,  which,  according  to  ^'Chranberf^  *«- 
t(yr%a^^  owed  its  flourishing  condition  chiefly  to  the  East  India  trade  and 
the  herring-fisheries.  Oranherg  says  that  the  exportation  of  herrings 
and  more  especially  of  herring-oil  gave  a  new  impetus  to  commerce  in 
general  and  exercised  a  decided  influence  on  all  trade.^  The  cities  of 
Bohuslan  likewise  flourished  considerably  during  this  period.  Marsfarand 
almost  quadrupled  its  x>opulation,  and  Uddevalla  rose  to  importance  as 
well  as  the  city  of  Kungelf.**  The  great  ease  with  which  in  those  days 
money  was  made  in  Bohuslan  and  the  many  chances  offered,  especially 
to  persons  of  the  working-classes,  to  lead  a  joyous  and  careless  life,  at 
course  attracted  large  numbers  from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom,  and,  as 
might  be  supposed,  generally  persons  of  low  morals.  The  above-men- 
tioned decree  allowing  persons  who  had  been  convicted  of  minor  offences 
to  return  to  Sweden  if  they  would  engage  in  the  fisheries,  actually  made 
Marstrand  from  1775-1794  a  kind  of  free  port  or  harbor  of  refhge  for 
criminals,  and  did  not  serve  to  raise  its  general  standard  of  morality.  If, 
furthermore,  we  take  into  consideration  the  fact  that  the  owners  of  salt- 
ing-houses.and  oil-refineries  were  licensed  to  keep  groceries  and  retail 
liquor-stores,  the  consequences  may  easily  be  imagined.  The  greater 
portion  of  the  male  i)opulation  of  the  coast  were  scarcely  ever  sober,  as 
enough  money  was  earned  during  the  fishing-season  to  keep  them  going 
all  the  rest  of  the  year.  The  grog-shops  were,  therefore,  crowded  all  the 
year  round  with  the  exception  of  Christmas  Day  and  Good  Friday. 
Fishermen  and  workingmen,  coming  from  other  parts,  generally  arrived 
a  month  before  fishing  commenced,  and  this  season  of  idleness  was  almost 
exclusively  devoted  to  drinking  and  carousing.  As  a  natural  consequence 
of  such  a  life  the  majority  of  the  coast  population  had  no  thoughts  for 
the  future  and  no  moral  strength  to  bear  reverses.  Sanguinary  quarrels 
were  not  so  frequent  as  during  the  sixteenth  century,  but  all  other  vices 
prevailed.*^  The  authorities  never  thought  of  stemming  the  tide  of  cor- 
ruption, their  whole  attention  being  occupied  with  the  prevention  of 
smuggling,  for  which  purpose  a  number  of  small  men-of-war  were  in 

many  thousand  lights  shining  from  the  windows  and  from  the  nomerons  lamps  along 
the  qnays,  and  being  reflected  in  the  waves.  Everything  was  life  and  bnstle,  and  tons 
of  gold  changed  hands.  Now  nothing  is  seen  but  ruins,  only  here  and  there  a  dilapi- 
dated  fisherman's  cottage,  awakening  melancholy  thoughts  in  the  heart  of  the  visitor. 
Would  that  soon  these  glorious  times  for  which  thousands  are  sighing  might  return.'' 
This  was  written  in  the  year  1831. 

*»  Granbergt  Goteh,  kUi.  och  beskr.,  I,  p.  65 ;  II,  p.  153, 176.  The  enormous  sums  which 
this  exportation  >'ielded  were  used  as  capital  in  starting  or  supporting  important  home- 
industries,  and  their  want  was  painfuUy  felt  when  in  1808  this  source  of  wealth  ceased. 

^Holmherg,  Bohusl  hist  o.  heskr.,  in,  p.  120-121,  34^-350,  41^-421,  425;  2nd  edition, 
n,  p.  246 ;  III,  p.  138-139;  200-204, 207. 

^^Holmbergf  ^^ Bohusl,  hist  och  heskr.f"*  II,  p.  82, 92-93;  2d  edition,  I,  p.  277,287. 
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1774  statiiHied  on  this  coast.    For  settling  difficulties  among  the  fisher- 
men an  enlarged  and  improved  code  of  ^^port  regulations"  had  been 
poblished,  according  to  which  certain  judicial  and  police  powers  were 
entrusted  to  some  of  the  fishermen,  but  all  this  did  not  improve  the 
moral  character  of  the  population.    The  coast  of  Bohuslan  gradually 
became  a  sort  of  vast  poor-house,  all  sorts  of  homeless  and  shiftless  peo- 
ple congregating  th^re  in  addition  to  those  who  through  their  debauch- 
eries had  lost  all  they  had  earned  during  the  fishing-season.    Since  all 
the  better  class  left  Bohuslan  every  year  at  the  close  of  the  fishing-sea- 
son, and  fijGially  for  good,  when  the  fisheries  came  to  a  close,  and  took  all 
their  earnings  with  them,  Bohuslan  reaped  all  the  evil  consequences  of 
the  fisheries  without  enjoying  any  of  their  benefits.    The  poverty  and 
mis^y  on  our  coast  when  the  fisheries  totally  ceased  in  1808  actually 
beggars  description.    But  it  was  not  only  the  coast  which  suffered ;  the 
agricultural  interests  of  the  province  had  been  totally  neglected  from 
want  of  men  willing  to  work  on  farms  and  from  the  general  degeneracy 
of  the  times.    Strange  to  say,  the  enormous  fortunes  which  had  been 
made  and  remained  in  the  hands  of  a  few,  disappeared  quickly  or  passed 
into  other  and  worthier  hands.    It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  under 
these  circumstances  large  herring-fisheries,  such  as  those  of  the  eight- 
eentii  century,  began  gradually  to  be  considered  as  a  curse  rather  than 
as  a  blessing,  which  opinion  was,  among  others,  expressed  by  the  his- 
torian of  Bohuslan,  Axel  Emanuel  Holmberg^^  and  by  its  zealous  and 
highly-honored  governor.  Count  G.  G,  Lovenhjelm.*'^    It  must  be  granted, 
however,  that  all  the  evil  consequences  of  great  herring-fisheries  might 
be  avoided,  or  at  least  greatly  diminished,  by  proper  precautions,  and 
that  such  fisheries,  if  properly  managed,  might  greatly  further  the  ma- 
terial development  of  Bohuslan.^    Begarding  the  last  great  fisheries  it 
must  be  said  that  their  evil  consequences  are  chiefly  to  be  ascribed  to 
wrong  management  on  the  part  of  the  authorities,  who  sacrificed  the 
interests  of  the  fishermen,  the  workingmen,  the  coast,  and  the  whole 
province  to  those  of  a  few  large  exx>orters.    This  mistake  was  caused, 
to  a  great  extent,  by  the  wrong  economical  principles  prevailing  in  those 
times  imd  by  the  want  of  education  and  enlightenment  among  our  coast 
population.    iNo  petitions  were,  therefore,  ever  made  to  the  government 
authorities  or  to  the  Parliament  to  remedy  existing  evils,  and  no  improve- 
m^t  could,  therefore,  ever  be  looked  for. 

The  great  changes  for  the  better  which,  during  the  last  thirty  or  forty 
years,  have  raised  both  the  rural  and  the  coast  population  of  Bohuslan 
to  a  very  respectable  height  of  intelligence  and  well-being,  may  serve 
to  indicate  the  way  which  should  be  followed  if  great  herring-fisheries 

«  Holmhergy  '*£ohusl  Met  och  heshr.y"^  II,  p.  91-94 ;  2d  editioD,  I,  p.  286-288. 

^  GoUhorg'9  och  Bohuslane  Kgl.  Hushdlkifugs-SdUakapB  MandUngar  [Beporto  of  the 
Economical  Society  of  Gottenburg  and  Bohnslan],  for  1847,  Qottenbnrg,  1848,  p.  27-28. 

^  Concerning  the  hopes  of  a  return  of  the  great  herring-fisheries  see  the  aathor'ti 
article  in  the  ''Goteborgaposien,^'  1876,  No.  216,  and  in  the  BohMlUns  Ttdning,  1876,  No.  77. 
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sbould  again  occur/^    As  regards  the  coast,  the  great  chol^»  epidemic 
of  1834  must  be  mentioned,  which  carried  off  the  greater  portion  of  the 
worthless  population.    A  general  improvement  then  took  place  by  the 
more  perfect  means  of  communication,  the  increased  commo^ee,  and  the 
constantly -increasing  prosperity  consequent  upon  this,  as  also  by  the 
change  in  the  fish-trade,  fewer  fish  being  salted  and  a  great  many  more 
1t)eing  sold  &esh  y^  the  extension  of  the  bank-fisheri^  by  the  introdaetion 
of  more  suitable  vessels,  which  enabled  the  fishermen  to  undertake  voy* 
ages  to  more  distant  and  richer  fishing-banks  (daring  the  first  bidf  of  tbe 
fourth  decade  of  this  century  as  far  as  the  Jseder,  Mid  in  the  beginniDg 
of  the  sixth  decade  as  far  as  Storeggen) ;  by  subsidies  fin>in  the  govern- 
ment, the  Economical  Society,  and  private  individuals,  and  last  bat  sot 
least  by  the  truly  benevolent  liquor-law  of  1855,  which  marks  an  epoeh 
in  the  history  of  Bohuslan.    This  last-mentioned  law  shows  conelusivelj 
how  much  good  may  be  accomplished  by  wise  legislation,  and  how  neo69- 
sary  it  is  that  the  government  should  take  a  firm  stand  in  suppressing 
all  those  evils  and  disorders  which  are  caused  by  a  low  standard  of 
morality  or  by  too  many  opportunities  for  satisfying  the  sensual  appe- 
tites.   With  regard  to  the  aid  which  the  state  may  extend  to  the  difler- 
ent  trades  and  industries,  it  is  now  generally  acknowledged  that  nothing 
is  more  hurtful  to  the  best  interests  of  the  country  tlian  the  creating  of 
a  state  within  the  state  by  establishing  and  encouraging  monopolies.   It 
is  to  be  hoped,  therefore,  that  our  coast  will,  in  the  future,  be  spared  that 
kind  of  encouragement  by  the  government  which  was  given  to  it  daring 
the  eighteenth  century.    May  our  people,  on  the  contnuy,  learn  more 
and  more  to  rely  upon  their  own  exertions,  and  may  all  material  prog- 
ress serve  to  further  good  order,  sobriety,  and  morality,  and  thus  advance 
the  true  welfare  of  our  province.    The  future  historian  will  then  be 
able  to  give  our  population  a  better  character  th^m  that  which  A^ 
Emanuel  Holmberf^  was  obliged  to  give  them  thirty  or  more  years  ago, 
even  if  he  could  not  record  as  large  and  fiourishing  herring-fisheries  as 
Holmberg.    And  then  let  all "  exoeptionaF  or  "  monopoly '^  legislation  be 
done  away  with,  always  introduced  under  the  false  pretence  of  beneflt- 
ing  the  ^^poor  fishermen.''    The  population  of  Bohuslan  need  no  longer 
be  the  charity-child  of  the  government. 

To  further  the  true  wel&re  of  our  coast  we  need  not  only  a  wise  and 
enlightened  government^  but  above  everything  else  energy  and  enlist* 
enment  among  our  own  people.  It  is  not  enough  that  they  obey  the 
laws  and  are  skilled  and  diligent  in  their  various  occupations,  but  in 
order  to  make  real  progress  they  must  take  a  warm  and  active  interest 
in  all  public  afl&iirs.  If  a  community  is  to  develop  to  the  highest  point 
of  material  and  moral  prosperity  there  must  be  a  good  deal  of  pnblic 

«»Great  weight  must  be  attached  to  the  oircnmstance  that  the  coast  of  BohoBlaa  does 
no  longer,  as  was  the  case  daring  the  last  great  fishing-period,  form  the  rendefvons  »' 
all  the  loafers  and  good-for-nothing  ]>eople  firom  every  part  of  the  kingdom. 

'^•Holmherg,  ''Bohusl.  hi$t  och  heikr,,''  U,  p.  88,  W-101;  HI,  p.  191, 192. 

^ffolmberg,  ''Bohutl  hist.  ^  heikr."  II,  p.  39-40;  HI,  p.  192;  2nd  edition,  I,  p.333.. 
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spirit;  and  probably  *our  province  is  lacking  a  little  in  this  resi>ect. 
May,  therefore,  the  indifference  which  is  still  too  prevalent  give  place  to 
a  burning  zeal  for  the  public  welfare,  and  mere  egotistical  interests  be 
more  and  more  placed  in  the  background;  and  trul}*  our  province  may 
boldly  meet  all  the  storms  of  time. 

Oar  great  Bohuslan  herring-fisheries,  and  more  particularly  the  last 
great  fishing-i)6riod,  give  us  many  a  useful  hint  for  the  future.  They 
ought  to  furnish  convincing  proof  that  it  is  not  always  a  large  income, 
or,  as  it  is  erroneously  termed,  '*an  excessive  share  of  Crod's  gifts,''  which 
contributes  most  largely  to  the  well-being  of  individuals  or  nations* 
They  show  that  what  is  easily  gained  is  also  easily  lost,  especially  if 
nothing  is  done  to  put  the  gain  to  a  proper  use ;  they  show  that  in  order 
to  fortiier  trade  and  industry  something  more  is  needed  than  money  sub- 
sidies, and  that  man,  even  in  his  material  endeavors,  must  have  some 
higher  object  than  the  mere  making  of  money,  and  that  good  order  a/nd 
enUghtenment  are  essential  conditions  for  attaining  to  true  and  perma- 
nent welfiEure,  and  finally  that  it  is  a  great  and  grievous  mistake  to  think 
that  such  welfare  can  ever  be  reached  by  nothing  but  money. 
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X.-SOCIETY  FOR  PROMOTING  THE  NORWEGIAN  FISHERIES/ 


[From  "Bergenspoeten"  —  a  daily  paper  published  at  Bergen,  Norway,  Tuesday, 

March  4,  1879.] 

SPEGiAii  I^OTICE. — In  yiew  of  the  fact  that  our  fisheries  need  further 
deYelopment  in  nearly  every  direction,  the  undersigned  have  agreed  to 
form  a  society  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  the  Norwegian  fisheries. 
These  fifiheries,  which  form  ouq  of  the  most  imx>ortant  sources  of  income 
of  oar  country,  have  at  different  times  attracted  the  attention  of  the 
government,  and  not  without  exercising  some  beneficial  influence.  But 
since  the  fisheries  in  other  countries  have  progressed,  and  the  utilization 
of  their  products  has  been  more  and  more  developed,  it  has  become 
{^parent  tbat  our  country  has  remained  behindhand  with  regard  to  its 
fisheries  and  all  the  various  industries  connected  therewith. 

If  it  is  tame  that  Norway  is  one  of  the  greatest  fishing-countries  in 
the  world,  her  citizens  should  cibnsider  this  as  a  strong  incentive  to  de- 
velop and  utilize  this  vast  source  of  income  to  its  greatest  extent;  witb 
regard  to  this  matter  onr  country  should  not  be  excelled  by  any  other. 

With  the  example  of  other  countries  and  with  their  experience  to  guide 
us,  this  society  will  endeavor  to  aid  and  develop  our  fisheries  by  hatch- 
ing and  raising  fish,  by  improving  the  methods  of  fishing  and  the  fish- 
ing-apparatus, and  by  utilizing  to  their  ftdlest  extent  all  the  products  of 
the  fisheries;  it  will  in  fact  be  the  object  of  this  society  to  aid  every  en- 
deavor to  further  the  fishing-interestsl 

We  therefore  invite  our  fellow-dtizens  in  town  and  country  to  become 
members  of  this  society.  The  annual  contribution  of  each  member  will 
probably  be  5  crowns  ($1.34),  but  we  hope  that  th^re  will  be  many  pub- 
Uc-spirited  citizens  who  have  both  the  desire  and  the  means  to  pay 
more. 

JOHAN  AMELN, 
and  sixteen  others. 

BtiEGEN,  February  27, 1879. 


Edetoeial. — ^As  will  be  seen  fix>m  a  notice  in  our  issue  of  to-day,  a 
nimiber  of  the  most  prominent  and  intelligent  citizens  of  Bergen  have 
started  a  society  whose  object  it  is  to  promote  the  fishing-interests. 

It  win  be  said  of  this  movement,  as  of  so  many  others  started  at  the 
ri^t  time  and  by  the  right  men,  that  it  should  have  been  begun  long 

'  BMdbei  for  de  Narske  lUherien  Fremnie.  Bergensposten,  Tirsdag  d.  4  de  Marts 
^.   Translated  by  Herman  JacobB<^n. 

16  P  JMl 
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ago,  and  that  it  is  astonishing  that  no  one  has  thought  of  it  sooner.  We 
-vrtll  not  discuss  this  question;  suflftce  it  to  say  that  such  societies  could 
not  be  started  at  a  better  time  and  with  better  prospect  of  sncoess. 
There  is  a  general  depression  of  all  trades  and  industries,  and  every  at- 
tempt to  aid  a  great  industry  will  awaken  sympathy  with  the  great  mass 
of  the  people,  because  all  feel  that  they  have  an  interest  in  Uie  matter. 
And  there  is  no  industry  which  will  appeal  so  strongly  to  the  sympathy 
of  our  people  as  the  fisheries;  a  society  which  undertakes  to  develop 
the  fisheries  will  meet  a  very  general  demand  not  only  in  our  city  but  in 
every  fishing-station  from  Cape  Lindesnaes  to  tiie  North  Cape.  We 
can  say  without  exaggeration  that  never  has  a  society  been  started  in 
our  country  with  a  more  timely,  practical,  and  patriotic  ol^ect. 

The  notice  which  has  been  published  «ta>rts  with  a  well-known  and  de- 
plorable fiM^t,  namely,  that  our  country  is  feat  behind  other  countries  witb 
regard  to  tiie  fisheries.  And  the  society  makes  it  its  object  to  plaoe  our 
country  where  it  belongs  in  this  respect.  Every  thinking  person  most 
have  found  out  long  ago  that  as  regards  our  fisheries  our  countiy  has 
not  kept  step  witb  other  countries ;  for  nearly  every  journal  has  year 
after  year  informed  us  how  many  important  improvements  have  been 
made  in  other  countries,  whilst  we  have  done  little  or  nothing.  Oar 
fisheries  have  certainly  not  gone  down,  for  the  value  of  their  produc- 
tions haa  been  constantly  on  the  increase;  but  the  fisheries  of  otiier 
countries  have  increased  more  rapidly  and  have  made  important  progress, 
which  has  thrown  us  in  the  shade.  This  is  a  serious  matter  fbr  INbrway 
and  more  especially  for  the  city  of  Bergen.  If  we  are  outstripped  in  the 
competition  with  other  countries  in  that  industry  which  on  our  entire 
coast  from'  Christianssund  to  Yard6  is  the  chief  source  of  income  of  the 
whole  population,  the  future  will  look  dark  in  many  other  respects  and 
the  general  development  of  the  country  will  be  hindered  or  retarded. 

The  signers  of  this  notice,  who  are  fally  agreed  as  to  the  great  impor- 
tance of  this  matter,  are  not  saying  too  much  when  they  maintain  <<  that 
our  fisheries  need  Airther  developm^it  in  nearly  every  direction."  And 
as  this  deplorable  fact  is  the  cause  of  publishing  this  notice,  every  one 
should  consider  it  a  strong  incentive  to  join  the  society  and  thus  aid  a 
good  cause.  There  cannot  xwssibly  be  any  doubt  on  this  point.  But 
the  question  which  will  arise  first  is,  How  shall  our  fisheries  be  aided! 
where  shall  we  begin  t  and  what  shall  be  done  first  f 

We  anticipate  that  this  society  will  gain  many  members  in  town  and 
country,  and  that  both  the  state  and  city  authorities  will  subsidize  this 
imiHMrtiuit  undertaking.  We  also  hope  that  the  society  will  possess  as 
muck  common  sense  and  scientific  ability,  as  is  represented  by  the  sign- 
ers of  the  notioe.  And  witb  such  anticipations  we  ask  the  important 
question,  <<What  shall  be  done t" 

Tke  signers  of  the  notice  mention  ^^the  hatching  and  raising  of  fish% 
<<improving  tbe  methods  of  fishing  and  the  fitshing-apparatus^  and 
** utilizing  to  their  fiillest  extent  all  the  products  of  the  fisheries",  in 
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short  the  aiding  of  "every  endeavor  to  farther  the  fishing-interests.'' 
Sacb  a  programme  means  the  establishment  of  an  institution  to  work 
in  eaeh  of  these  directions,  and  the  organization  of  special  societies  or 
committees  for  the  better  carrying-out  of  all  these  objects.  It  will  there- 
fore be  of  great  importance  that  this  society  should  be  joined  by  men  of 
an  classes  throughout  the  country,  so  that  no  special  interest  or  no 
special  knowledge  be  excluded. 

The  whole  question  therefore  becomes  one  of  great  importance  to  the 
attire  country;  and  it  is  quite  natural  that  the  programme  has  not  en* 
tered  into  any  details  as  regards  the  carrying-out  of  the  many  different 
objects  of  the  society.  The  society  will  probably  organize  very  soon, 
%dA  when  it  has  once  become  an  accomplished  fact,  we  have  no  doubt 
tiiat  the  plans  for  work  will  be  laid  out  with  that  efficiency  which  may 
be  expected  from  the  signers  of  the  notice  and  the  classes  of  society 
which  tbesy  represent  GDhe  work  will  then  progress  with  that  energy 
and  caution  which  the  great  and  national  importance  of  the  question 
d^nands. 

In  pomting  once  more  to  this  notice  and  its  important  object,  we  con- 
sider any  further  recommendation  superfluous,  and  would  merely  say  in 
conclusion,  that  this  question  concerns  a  matter  of  the  most  vital  interest 
to  our  whole  country. 
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(From  the  ofBciftl  report  of  the  Supeiintendent,  Fiist  Lieatenant  in  the  Navy,  Kiela 

JaeL) 

Komber  of  fishing-stations 56 

Extent  of  fishing-district  in  nantical  miles 12f| 

Highestnomberof  vessels  in  the  district. 722 

HigheBt  nmnber  of  boats  in  the  district 4, 912 

Highest  number  of  men  in  the  district 27, 350 


Number  of  telegram$. 

Months. 

Booeiyed. 

Sent 

TotaL 

fcsry. 

1.003 
2,175 
5,666 
8,880 

1,707 
8,288 
7,578 
4,915 

2,710 

hxutr 

5  4t3 

fc«n......;:::::::::;::::;;:::::;;:::::::::::::::;;;:;::;:;;:::; 

13.244 

ApiL 

8,795 

l«iL 

13,724 

17,488 

30,213 

Number  of  boats  in  the  district  at  the  end  of  each  week. 

Weekending  January  19 

January  26 

February  2 

February  9 

February  16 

February  23 

March  2 

March  9 

March  16 

March  23 

March  30 

April  6 

April  13 


2,227 
2,549 
3,087 
4,003 
4,180 
4,357 
4,400 
4,670 
4,673 
3,010 


Sftmier  ofmen^  hoaU,  ^o.,  grouped  aoo<n^ing  to  the  d^ermt  kinda  of  apparatus. 


Fisher, 
men. 

Crews. 

Boats. 

*^bkig 

18,168 
7,258 
2,297 
8.8U 

2,154 

1,689 

844 

*2,480 

»fcUu           

1,977 

^^Siidiic '. 1" ."r.r..i.. "■'.'.. 

t844 

K*^......  ...1..        .....i;. : 

i 

im. 

28,084 

4.687  1      5.251 

'Aif  tkflte  also  occasUmaUy  used  lines. 


tTOl  of  these  nsed  no  Unes  and  143  used  Unes. 
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There  was  an  increase  from  last  year  of  2^542  in  the  number  of  neV 
fishermen,  and  an  increase  from  last  year  of  417  in  the  number  of  deep-bati 
fishermen,  and  a  decrease  from  last  year  of  1,504  in  the  number  of  linej 
fishermen* 

The  x>ercentage  of  fishermen  using  different  apparatus  Tras  as  fot 
lows:  58  per  cent,  used  nets,  32  per  cent  used  lines,  10  per  cent,  usei 
deep-bait. 

l^umber  of  vessels  at  the  Loffoden  March  16, 1878. — Steamers  5,  schoon^ 
ers  59,  sloops  26,  yachts  376,  other  vessels  202,  total  668,  witii  3,ll| 
sailors,  and  a  tonnage  of  342,620. 

Cargoes  of  these  vessels. — ^Not  specified  479,  dry  goods  19,  groceries  18, 
flour  27,  ham,  lard,  &c.,  10,  bait  14,  notions  34,  wooden  ware  9,  with  a 
total  value  of  $70,400. 


Number  of  day$  when  no  neiw  Une  fiehing  could  he  carried  on. 


Distiiott. 

JaovAry. 

Fe1>niAr7. 

ICatek. 

NeU. 

Lines. 

Neto. 

Lines. 

Kets. 

Ubh. 

SkroveB  ......••••■• 

10 
11 

u 

14 
14 
15 
10 
14 
14 

10 
7 

8 
11 
10 
13 
13 
13 
14 
12 

8 

6 

il 

U 
10 
10 
13 
12 
11 

Srolrjer • 

Vaftgend.  •...••••••.•••••..  ■....■.•.. ...» 

Hopen  ..........•.•.•.••••..•...•....•.••.••.. 

HennintTATBr 

StanuBUiid.  ....••••••••.••................■.. 

Ure 

Balatad 

Snnd fc 

Sdrvaagen ............................................... 

Temperature  cf  (he  air  at  the  etaHon  of  Svolva^r  {in  degrees  Fahrenheit), 


January  10. . , 
January  26. . , 
February  2. 
February  9. 
February  18. 
February  23. 
March  2...., 
March  9... 

March  18 

March28.... 

March  30 

April   8 

Aprlll3 


Week  endinf* ' 


Avevage  ftp  tb«  mmoh.  < 


84.18 
8L64 


81.84 

20.84 

84.88 

28.04 

82. 

82.38 

87.78 

83.44 

42.82 

44.08 


84.18 


8t64 
24.44 
26.24 
27.68 
25.84 
80.74 
23.18 
22.48 
25.88 
27.14 
81.02 
83.08 
82. 


8S.20 
80.02 
85.08 
80.02 

85.  oe 

88LOt 
87.04 
87.94 
41. 


80.88 
46.04 
48.92 


20.00 


1 
1 


28.1 
2LI 

^J 

n,\ 

«,' 
m 

H. 
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The  average  temi)eratare  last  season  was  33.08  P.,  and  the  average 
lowest  temj^erature  24.9S  F.  It  has  therefore  been  a  little  warmer  this 
year.  January  and  the  first  part  of  February  on  the  other  hand  were 
considerably  colder.  The  average  temperature  from  January  19  to  Feb- 
ruary 9  was  last  season  35.6o,  and  this  season  31.82  F.  The  cause  of  the 
early  fishing  this  season  can  therefore  not  be  the  higher  temperature^as 
some  have  supposed.  During  the  fishing-season  I  have  not  been  able 
to  discover  any  connection  between  Hie  fishing  and  the  temperature  ol 
the  air.  At  Hopen  and  HenningsvsBr  there  was  good  fishing  all  through 
February  and  March,  no  matter  whether  the  thermometer  rose  or  fell. 
The  few  good  fishing-days  which  the  Ea«t  Loffoden  fishermen  had  during 
February  were  from  the  12th  till  the  16th,  when  the  average  temperature 
^was  ^.94  F.  From  the  11th  March  to  16th  March  on  the  other  hand 
fishing  at  the  East  Lofibden  was  very  i)oor,  although  the  temperature 
had  risen  to  an  average  of  32,36  F.  Again  there  was  good  fishing  from  the 
18th  to  the  23d  of  March,  when  the  highest  average  temperature  of  March, 
37.76  F.,  was  reached.  I  have  therrfore  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
fisheries  are  entirely  independent  of  the  temperature  of  the  air,  and  if 
Professor  Sars  and  others  think  they  have  observed  the  contrary,  they 
must  have  taken  an  exception  for  the  rule. 

Temperature  of  the  water  at  the  station  of  Rvolvcer  in  Fahrenheit, — ^The 
temperature  of  the  water  in  the  harbor  of  Svolvaer  has  been  observed 
every  day  from  January  26  to  March  2,  both  at  the  bottom  and  at  a 
depth  of  6  fathoms  (bottom).  The  temperature  at  the  bottom  varied 
from  32  to  40.10  degrees  F.,  and  was  generally  higher  in  proportion 
when  the  temperature  of  the  air  was  lower.  The  instrument  used  was 
a  Casella-Miller  thermometer. 


Week  ending— 


FebroaiyKJ 
FebnMr728 


Air. 


Noon.  Loweftt. 


33.36 
29.84 
34.88 
2a  94 


27.68 
25.34 
30.74 
23.18 


Water. 


s-ri^  eWm'i 


35.69 
35.35 
33.94 
35.06 


87.04 
37.78 
86.35 
38.84 


The  fact  of  the  water  at  the  surface  being  colder  when  the  temper- 
ature of  the  air  was  34.88  F,,  than  when  it  was  colder,  is  probably  caused 
by  the  melting  of  the  snow-water.  It  seems  less 'probable,  however, 
that  the  effect  of  the  snow-water  should  be  felt  at  a  depth  of  6  fathoms, 
especially  as  no  stream  worth  the  name  falls  into  the  sea  at  this  place, 
and  as  far  as  our  knowledge  goes  nothing  of  the  kind  has  been  observed. 
Between  the  temperature  of  the  water  and  the  wind  there  seems  to  be 
a  certain  connection.  We  could  not  ascertain  which  was.  cause  and 
which  was  effect  as  the  weather  was  very  changeable.  The  tide  seemed 
to  have  no  effect  on  the  temperature. 
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Deep-water  temperature. 


Depth. 

Janoftry— 

Febroary- 

- 

otf 

24. 

26. 

12. 

14. 

16. 

20. 

23. 

25. 

2«. 

i 

Snrfikoe 

84.25 
35.60 

32.45 
85.60 

86.05 
38.30 
40.10 
42.80* 

37.40 
38.30 

84,25 
35.60 

35.60 
36.95 
86.50 
37.85 
88.80 

85.60 
36.50 
87.40 
88.30 
89.20 

85.15 
4L90 
45.50 
50.90 
51.80 

3&30 
43.25 
40140 
46.83 
42.80 

%nm 

10  fkthoms 

S6.05 

20  fathoms 

Ml50 

80  fathoms 

37.40 

89.20 

43.70 

37.40 

3S.95 

40&thomB 

^Oftithoma  ..... 



45.50 

3d.ao 

OO&thoms 

40.10 

41.00 

38.75 

40.10 

52,70 

44.  ao 

40. 1« 

70  fiKthomfl          

46.40 

89.20 

...... 

*  Observations  stopped  on  account  of  a  stonn. 

All  these  observations  were  taken  at  the  same  place,  about  one-third 
mile  south-southeast  of  the  Svolvser  light-house.  The  instrument  was 
unfortunately  broken  on  the  Ist  of  March,  and  no  further  observations 
could  be  taken.  The  observations  on  the  8th  of  April  were  taken  with 
another  instrument,  which,  however,  had  no  indicator,  and  the  result  was 
approximately  calculated  from  data  gathered  at  former  observations. 

Asa  general  rule  the  temperature  at  a  depth  of  10  fathoms  has  been 
35.60-36.50  F.,  at  30  fathoms  37.40-38.30  F.,  aud  at  the  bottom  39.20 
-41 F.  There  were,  however,  so  many  exceptions  from  this  that  there  is 
every  reason  to  doubt  the  correctness  of  the  observations.  No  fault 
could  be  discovered  in  the  instrument;  when  brought  to  the  sur£eu^  fitnn 
the  different  depths  it  always  fell  to  the  same  point  at  which  it  stood 
when  lowered.  The  observation  of  the  14th  of  February  corroborates  the 
one  of  the  12th,  and  tiiat  of  the  26th  makes  that  of  the  25th  quite  prob- 
able. If  on  the  25th  February  a  current  of  52.70  F.  degrees  warmth 
really  entered  the  west  fiord,  it  has  during  the  twenty-four  hours  which 
elapsed  whilst  the  observations  were  being  taken,  mingled  with  the  cold 
water  in  the  fiord,  and  this  comparatively  warm  mixed  water  has  risen 
to  the  surfjEkce ;  on  the  26th  it  had  reached  to  within  10  to  30  fathoms 
from  the  surface,  whilst  the  temperature  at  the  bottom  had  sunk  to 
44.60  degrees  F.  The  temperature  in  the  harbor  of  Svolvser  at  a  depOi 
of  6  £Ebthoms  also  strangely  favors  the  probability  of  the  observations  be- 
ing correct,  as  on  the  12th,  14th,  25th,  and  27th  February  it  was  39.65 
to  40.10  degrees,  a  warmth  which  was  only  reached  once  during  tiie 
course  of  the  winter,  viz,  on  the  3d  February.  It  is  therefore  quite  pos- 
sible that  there  are.  really  very  strange  currents.  No  conclusions,  how- 
ever, can  be  drawn  as  to  their  influence  on  the  fisheries  until  the  exist-, 
ence  of  these  currents  is  fully  proved.  If  instruments  can  be  obtained| 
the  observations  will  be  continued  next  year. 
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ProporUcn  of  spawMr%  and  miltem. 


Appwfttns  used. 


February. 


Karch  1-18.         From  Harch  19. 


Average  percentage. 


i 


BoCtom-nets . . . 
Floatinf^neta. . 

F1oatixig-Uiie«  . 


77 


47 


46 


62* 
40 
43* 
45 


70^ 
43 
W 
87 


35» 


40* 
31 


-^Obserratioiu  of  1877. 

As  £ir  as  the  bottoni-apparatns  is  concerned  this  yeair's  observations 
agree  with  those  of  last  year,  and  may  therefore  be  considered  closed. 
They  agree,  moreover,  with  those  natural  conditions  which  the  super- 
intemdent  considers  as  the  cause  of  the  statistical  data  as  far  as  the 
spawners  are  concerned.  The  floating-lines  show  during  the  first  half 
of  March  a  larger  percentage  of  spawners  than  the  bottom-lines.  More 
accurate  observations,  however,  would  have  but  little  practical  signifi- 
cance as  £eu*  as  the  statistical  data  of  spawners  are  concerned,  and  they 
win  therefore  not  be  continued*  The  discrepancy  between  the  results  of 
the  two  kinds  of  apparatus  may  possibly  be  caused  by  the  small  number  of 
obs^T^tions  (only  80),  as  there  is  no  cause  to  suppose  that  there  is  any 
difference  between  the  bottom  and  the  floating  apparatus  as  regards  the 
spawners  and  milters.  As  Professor  Sars  has  made  entirely  different 
observations  and  has  given  his  reason  for  them,  I  shall  endeavor  briefly 
to  refhte  his  views. 

Professor  Sars  says  in  his  report  (p.  55) :  "  Those  boats  which  had  used 
bottom-nets  had  almost  exclusively  caught  milters,  whilst  more  spawners 
had  been  caught  by  those  who  had  employed  floating  nets  or  lines. 
That  the  proportion  between  spawners  and  milters  must  be  such,  I  could, 
even  without  palpable  proof,  have  told  people  beforehand  from  my  ob- 
servations of  the  full-grown  roe.'^  The  observations  made  by  me  and 
my  assistants  show  that  the  majority  of  fish  caught  in  bottom-apparatus 
may  be  milters,  but  they  likewise  diow  that  occasionally  the  majority 
may  be  spawners,  and  that  on  an  average  an  equal  number  of  both 
kinds  are  caught.  It  is  bpth  improbable  and  impossible,  that  milt- 
ers should  be  caught  exclusively  in  bottom-apparatus  and  spawners  in 
floating-apparatus.  It  is  improbable,  because  the  floating-net  is  12-40 
fathoms  ficom  the  bottom,  and  if  the  professor's  observations  were  cor- 
rect a  similar  extent  of  water  must  intervene  between  the  milters  and 
spawners.  It  is  impossible,  because  floating-nets  are  not  used  very  ex- 
tensively,  viz,  only  by  the  fishermen  at  the  stations  east  of  SSrvaagen, 
and  where  should  the  large  proportion  of  spawners  come  from,  if  the 
bottom-nets  caught  only  milters  t 
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Number  of  livers  to  the  barrel. 


3 

i 

1 

ifj 

ae 

i 

1 

1 

■        1        1        1        1        1        1 

1 

iji 

1 

1 

i 

1 

1 

i 
.5 

1^ 

1 

1 

Jan.     2f 

250   300 

9rM\  300 

360 

360 

360 
850 
350' 
430; 

420 

J.... 

400'  300 

800 

880 3e4480... 

380   300  350  300)480... 
880  300350  300480... 
360  300d6O36ffi4Mi... 

Feb.      2 

400 

420   300 
420   300 
450   300 

9 

800 

300 

400 
400 

800 

Aon.  9.^!  no6 

400|  300!  350 
400   300   350 

"* 

16 

800   460!  300'  380 

300 

*. 

28 

300 
800 

460   360   500   300 
460!  860   5001  300 

380 
380 

450   300 
5201  300 

400   300   350 
400;  350;  400 

480   300  350  860^4^250^900 

Horoh  2 

800 

350 

460 

500  3d0  40Oi3e0<440M3M 

9 

360 

500'  360   500  400 

500 

430! 

520   360 

450:  380  430 

300 

400 

460'  500  350,400  86O;444|l9Qf450 

16 

860 

500!  400   500  450 

580 

4801 

580;  400 

500  400'  460 

300 

400 

460;  600;  850.4OOj300^4M  IS0l4Sa 

23 

400 

500  400   600 

400 

550 

480{ 

580!  500 

600   400<  460 

300 

400 

500  740  SoOSOOaOOUMSriSI 

80 

400 

600;  4»0  650 

450 

580 

480 

580'  500 

650  430.  6001  450 

600 

500  740  a505eO;3a(NmH^IOI 

April     6 

860 

4001  450(  6o0 

450 

580 

480 

580,  500 

650  500   650 

300 

600 

500  740,  3504^,360l,4^4llftMI 

13 

1 1 

450, 

600 

460!  700!..-.I..J5flO7M^7r 

i        i 

1      1 

I  1 

I 

Highest  number  of  livers  from  line-fishing,  week  ending  April  13. .  700 
Highest  namber  of  livers  from  net-fishing,  week  ending  April  13..  530 
Lowest  nnmber  of  livers  from  line-fishing,  week  ending  January  26. .  300 
Lowest  number  of  livers  from  net-fishing,  week  ending  January  26..  2501 
Both  in  1876  and  last  year  there  was  a  period  fr^m  the  middle  o^ 
February  till  March  when  the  fish  increased  in  fatness;  and  as  the  num- 
ber of  fish  generally  increased  about  the  same  time,  I  concladed  that 
new  schools  had  come  in.  This  year  no  increase  of  fatness  was  observed 
except  about  the  middle  of  March  in  the  district  of  Sorvaagen,  but  on 
the  other  hand  it  was  observed  that  this  year  the  fish  were  fatter  than 
last  year  irom  the  beginning  of  the  fisheries.  Fishing  also  commenced 
early  and  promised  well  at  all  the  stations.  From  the  middle  of  Feb- 
ruary the  fatness  gradually  decreased,  so  that  probably  no  new  schools 
arrived  after  that  time  with  the  exception  of  the  district  extending  from 
Henningsvaer  to  TJre,  where  the  proportion  of  liver  kept  nnchanged 
longest,  and  where  there  was  steady  and  good  fishing  all  the  time.  Al- 
though the  proportion  of  liver  kept  unchanged  for  a  long  time  west  of 
Kufisfiord,  there  was  no  fishing  from  the  middle  of  February  till  tb& 
middle  of  March,  and  no  net-fishing  till  the  end  of  March.  The  nnfavor-; 
able  weather  was  probably  the  cause  of  this,  as  the  fishermen  could  not 
reach  their  usual  fishing-places  as  often  as  was  desirable. 

Price  offish  (not  stated  per  what  qitantity). 


Net-fiflhing. 


Absolute. 


Average. 


Absolute. 


Lme>flahiag. 


Average. 


De^p-bfiifc  ftibiBf. 


Abeolate. 


Avente.1 


Highest., 
Lofwest .. 


$6  34 
3  75 


$6  03 
5  00 


$5  62 
848 


$51 


$7  77 
4  03 


$5(^1 
4S5l 
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JPriee  of  Uver^  roe^  arul  bait  {per  barrel),  and  of  Tieada  {per  100). 

Fresh  lirer  per  barrel..  |4  28to7  60 

Old  liver do-  4  28  to  4  82 

Boe do.  2  U  to  6  36 

Fresh  herring  for  bait. . , do.  2  64  to  4  28 

Salt  herring  for  bait do.  2  14to4  82 

Cntfleflsh  for  bait do.  3  21to6  43 

Muscles  for  bait do.  2  14  to  4  28 

Heads per  hnndred.  8  to     32 

ISiis  year's  fishery  has  been  the  second  largest  ever  known;  and  if  the 
weatter  had  not  been  so  very  unfavorable  dnring  Febroary  and  March, 
the  nnmber  of  fish  would— in  spite  of  the  total  failure  of  the  fisheries  in 
April— have  been  as  large  as  last  year;  for  it  is  my  opinion  that  the 
schools  on  the  banks  were  much  larger.  In  January  and  February 
4^,000  were  caught;  in  April,  2,600,000;  and  in  Mardi,  17,750,000; 
^dbt  last  year  (1877)  the  number  was  16,000,000  In  March.  The  first 
of  the  two  following  tables  shows  the  result  of  the  Loffoden-fisheries  for 
eray  week  tcoia  1889  to  1877,  and  the  second  shows  the  result  per  month, 
edeolated  for  the  last  and  the  first  week  of  the  month  according  to  the 
d^  when  fishing  was  going  on  and  the  number  of  fish  caught  during 
the  ¥6^  According  to  tbese  data  an  average  Loffoden-fishery  ought 
to  jidd  about  20,600,000,  of  which  4,300,000  (21  per  cent.)  are  taken  in 
Jamitty  and  February,  12,300,000  (60  per  cent.)  in  March,  and  4,000,000 
(19  per  cent*)  in  ApriL  This  year  (1878)  the  percentage  was  as  follows : 
Jannaiy  and  February,  18.2  per  cent.;  March,  71.7;  and  April,  10.1. 
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TOTAL  BBSTJLT  OP  THE  FISHEBIES,  1878. 

Knmber  of  fish  caught 24,660,000 

Number  of  heads  sent  to  the  guano  factories 16, 500, 000 

JArer  (barrels) 53, 150 

Medicinal  oil  (barrels) 3,044 

Eoe(barrd8) 26,130 

Upwards  of  14,000,000  fish  were  caught  with  nets,  9,250,000  with  lines, 
and  1,250,000  with  deep-bait 
Gross  receipts  of  the  Loffoden-flsheries,  1878,  $1,742,000. 

Number  ofJUh  and  quantity  of  roe,  liver,  and  oil  per  week. 


WeekendiBg— 


Janiiii7  26 .. 
Y^miarj2  ,. 
MrauyQ  .. 
Vctbrasy  18  . 
FebnurT23  . 

Ilarch2 

I£»rch9 

Much  10.... 
Kareh23.... 
Ifnohao.... 

Apriie 

▲l^lS 


Totid. 


I' 


ill 


ThoTuaads. 


leo 
aeo 

700 
2,500 
8,000 
6,600 
8,500 
11,750 
17,760 
22,250 
23,500 
24,750 


8,600 
0,000 
9,000 
14,500 
18,750 
19,750 
21,000 


158 

200 

840 

1,800 

500 

2,500 

3,000 

3.250 

6,000 

4,500 

1,250 

1,250 


I 


I 


FiBhlng. 
days. 


Baxrels. 


400 
900 
1,900 
6,800 
7,800 
15,000 
22,000 
28,000 
39,000 
48,000 
50,000 
63,000 


13 

20 

65 

850 

480 

926 

1,650 

2,000 

2,700 

8.000 


850 

750 

1,600 

6,200 

6^000 

11,200 

16^600 

19,000 

24,000 

36,000 


26 


1 
2 


'18| 


*  Against  82  and  21  in  1877. 

The  largest  number  of  fish  caught,  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  fish- 
ing-days and  the  number  of  men  engaged,  was  in  the  week  March  16  to 
March  23.  The  result  all  through  Mardi  was  unusually  even.  It  is 
estimated  that  aft;er  the  14th  of  April  120,000  fish  were  caught.  About 
half  a  million  of  fish  were  consumed  during  the  fisheries,  as  well  as  1,000 
barrels  of  liver.  About  20,000  cod  were  salted  in  barrels  for  sale.  The 
quantity  of  bait  used  was  as  follows :  Nine  hundred  barrels  fresh  her- 
ring; 12,000  barrels  salt  herring;  3,500  barrels  cuttlefish;  900  barrels 
musdes ;  with  a  total  value  of  upwards  of  $67,000.  Most  of  the  salt  bait 
was  prepared  by  the  fishermen  at  their  homes. 

The  treasurer  of  the  ^^Medical  Fund''  reports  that  the  taxes  on  fish  in 
the  districts  of  Nordland  and  TromsS  in  1877  amounted  to  $43,682,  dis- 
tributed as  follows: 

Dried  codfish ....» $16,913 

Salt  codfish 12,946 

Oil 7,431 

Eoe 616 

Herrings 5,777 
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Besult  of  the  fisheries  in  the  districts  of  Nordland  arid  Tromsdj  1875,  *76,  and  *77. 


1875. 

1876. 

1877. 

Fish. 

on. 

Roe. 

Piah. 

oa. 

Boe. 

Fish. 

00. 

Flsberies. 

4i 

9 

t 

4i 

3 

I 

3 

1 

Boe. 

Mmions. 

Barrels. 

Milliona. 

Barrels, 

Milliou. 

BazxtOa. 

Loffoden-flsheries 

Summer  and  aatomn  flsh- 
etlM 

^ 

01 

36,000 
13.000 

8.000 

21,000 
8.500 

1.000 

17 
1 

35,000 
14.500 

8.000 

22.000 
12.000 

1,000 

3 

m 

40.000 
10.000 

10.000 

10, 000 
16,000 

1,000 

* 

Total 

m 

28 

M^OOO 

80,500 

20 

201 

67.500 

86.000 

28J 

«, 

60,000 

46^000 

FISHERMEN'S  BARNINGS. 

Oioss  average  earning  for  eatch  fiahing-day  in  February (1  87 

Gross  average  earning  for  each  ^Ain^-doy  in  March 4  86 

Average  recdpt  per  day^  counting  all  the  days  of  the  season.  •  •         93 

Highest  total  sum  earned  by  a  net-fisherman 211  40 

Lowest  total  sum  earned  by  a  net-fisherman 48  24 

Highest  total  sum  earned  by  a  line-fisherman 120  60 

Lowest  total  sum  earned  by  a  line-fisherman. .-. 32  16 

Highest  total  sum  earned  by  a  deep-bait  fisherman 85  76 

Lowest  total  sum  earned  by  a  de^-bait  fisherman 42  88 

Hired  men  earned  fipom  $32.10  to  $40.73  besides  board  and  lodging. 
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XII -REPORT  ON  THE  NORWEGIAN  DEEP-SEA  EXPEDITION  OF 

1878. 


By  Pbop.  G.  O.  SaR8.* 


L 

Hammerfest,  July  10, 1878. 

Mr.  Editor  :  As  has  already  been  announced  in  the  plan  of  the  ex- 
pedition heretofore  published  in  your  paper,  Hammerfest  will  be  our 
chief  station  during  the  present  year.  At  this  place  the  expedition  is 
supplied  with  coal  and  other  necessities  for  its  various  cruises  into  the 
Arctic  Ocean.  Three  such  cruises  are  mentioned  in  the  plan:  one 
toward  the  east,  one  toward  the  west,  and  one  toward  the  north.  The 
first  of  these,  which  principally  concerned  the  so-caUed  East  Sea  (Osthav) 
has  now  been  completed,  and  I  will  improve  Jhe  time  while  we  are  lying 
here  at  Hammerfest  equipping  ourselves  for  our  second  cruise  toward  the 
west,  to  make  good  my  promise  and  send  your  paper  something  about 
the  expedition  and  about  what  it  has  accomplished  so  far. 

The  scientific  investigations  were  begun,  as  you  have  already  learned 
from  telegrams,  in  the  West-JQord,  where  we  chose  a  point  a  considera- 
ble distance  up  the  fjord  about  directly  opposite  Tran-isle.  The  West- 
Oord  here  has,  according  to  previous  soundings,  its  greatest  depth, 
namely,  350  fathoms.  A  series  of  careful  observations  of  the  tempera- 
ture were  made  in  this  place,  whereby  the  remarkable  fact  heretofore 
observed  farther  out  in  the  sea,  namely,  that  at  a  certain  depth  (hero 
only  40  fathoms)  can  be  found  a  temperature  considerably  lower  than 
that  found  in  both  lower  and  higher  water-strata,  could  be  established 
with  perfect  certainty  by  the  use  of  instruments  improved  in  many 
important  respects.  A  cast  of  the  dredge  was  also  made  in  this  place, 
whereby  various  curiosities  were  brought  up  from  the  deep.  The 
weather  wa«  here,  as  on  our  whole  cruise,  brilliant,  and.  we  most  thor- 
oughly appreciated  the  summer  breezes,  well  knowing  that  we  before 
very  long  should  have  to  exchange  this  beautiful  sunshine  for  the  rough 
climate  of  the  Arctic  Ocean.  In  Troraso,  where  we  stopped  only  a  few 
hours,  we  took  on  board  a  pilot  who  is  to  accompany  us  on  our  cruises 
this  summer.  He  is  an  experienced  Arctic  seaman  who  has  spent  no 
less  than  thirty-five  summers  in  the  Arctic  seas  about  Spitzbergen,  Jan 
Majen,  and  Nova  Zembla,  hunting  seal  and  walrus.     He  has  made  tho 

•  Translated  by  Prof.  R.  B.  Anderson  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  Madison,  Wis., 
from  a  series  of  letters- to  "Dagbladet"  by  Prof.  G.  O.  Sars. 
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impression  of  being  a  man  of  rare  reliability  and  intelligence,  and  will 
doubtless  prove  a  great  help  to  the  expedition,  especially  when  we  come 
to  Spitzbergen,  where  he  seems  to  be  nearly  as  well  acquainted  as  at  his 
birth-place,  Tromso. 

Before  we  reached  Hammerfest  we  \isited  the  Alten-f jord,  where  ex- 
plorations were  made  at  two  points.  Here,  too,  we  found  an  intermedi- 
ate minimum  of  temperature,  though  not  before  reaching  the  deptli  of 
100  fathoms.  The  fauna  of  the  sea-bottom  showed,  as  might  be  expected, 
a  more  marked  Arctic  character  than  in  the  West-iQord,  where  it  still 
was  perfectly  Atlantic. 

In  Hammerfest,  where  we  arrived  on  Saturday  the  22d  of  June,  early 
in  the  morning,  the  members  of  the  expedition  were  most  cordisdly  re- 
ceived by  the  city  authorities,  and  the  two  days  we  spent  here  afforded 
us  ample  evidence  of  the  rare  hospitality  and  kindness  for  which  this 
most  northern  town  of  our  mundane  sphere  is  famous. 

On  Monday  night,  the  24th  of  June,  we  weighed  anchor  and  directed 
our  course  to  the  north  and  east  in  the  usual  steamship  route.  On  our 
way  we  examined  two  of  the  large  Finmark-igords,  namely,  Porsanger- 
flord  and  Tana-igord.  In  both  a  series  of  careful  observations  of  the 
temperature  were  taken,  which  did  not,  however,  show  any  such  inter- 
mediate minimum  as  was  found  in  the  West-flord  and  Alten-flord,  un- 
doubtedly on  account  of  the  greater  shallowness  of  the  water.  The 
&una  was  likewise  examined,  both  with  the  dredge  and  the  trawl-net, 
whereby  its  genuine  Arctic  character  could  be  established.  Among  the 
hauls  made  Lere  it  is  necessary  to  make  special  mention  of  the  one 
made  in  the  Tana-flord  with  the  beam-trawl,  under  the  siii)ervision  of 
Captain  Grieg.  A  richer  haul  we  zoologists  have  hitherto  scarcely  seen. 
The  trawl-net  was  brought  up  containing  more  than  two  barrels  of  loose 
mud,  out  of  which  protruded  large  beautiful  sea-anemone«  and  varie- 
gated star-fishes,  and  wherein  we  saw  tumbling  about  a  number  of  fishes 
(sea-perch,  flounder,  and  skate).  We  were  here  thoroughly  convinced 
of  the  superiority  of  the  beam-trawl  over  the  common  dredge,  espe- 
cially after  we  had  made  various  important  improvements,  not  only  in  the 
net  but  also  in  reference  to  the  arrangement  of  the  weights  which  are 
to  hold  the  runners  in  the  right  position  against  the  bottom.  But  the 
instrument  being  very  large,  it  is  also  difficult  to  manage,  and  hence  it 
can  as  a  rule  be  used  only  in  calm  weather,  and  in  a  comparatively 
smooth  sea.  We  have  since  had  occasion  to  test  it  with  excellent  suc- 
cess in  the  open  sea,  and  desire  all  the  more  to  make  use  of  it  here- 
after, since  it  has  been  found  that  even  the  most  active  animals  and 
fishes  can  be  secured  in  this  manner. 

In  fine,  calm,  bright  weather  we  doubled  the  barren  and  exx)osed  coa^t 
of  East  Finmark  and  arrived  during  the  night  on  June  25th  at  Vardo 
Isle,  where  we  remained  during  the  following  day  to  complete  our 
equipment  and  to  determine  more  accurately  the  geographical  i>osition 
of  this  point-    Early  on  the  morning  of  the  27th  of  June,  we  weighed 
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anchor  and  tamed  the  prow  to  the  east  for  our  fiist  ocean  cruise.  The 
&ir  weather  still  continued  for  some  time,  so  that  we  dredged  with  ex- 
cellent results  on  the  same  day  at  a  distance  of  about  forty  miles  fiom 
the  coast,  where  the  water  was  found  to  be  148  fathoms  deep.  But  the 
rapidly  falling  barometer  warned  us  to  look  out  for  drizzly  weather, 
which  was  not  long  in  coming.  Toward  evening  it  began  to  blow  ft*om 
the  west,  and  during  the  night  we  had  a  perfect  gale  with  chopping  sea, 
which  made  our  ship  roll  in  a  most  disagreeable  manner,  so  that  it 
finally  was  found  expedient  to  lay  the  stem  of  the  vessel  against  the 
waves  and  thus  await  a  change  in  the  weather,  a  method  of  working 
the  ship  with  which  we  had  become  only  too  familiar  on  our  first  ex- 
pedition. This  state  of  things  continued  not  only  duripg  the  remaining 
portion  of  the  night,  but  also  all  of  the  next  day,  and  whUe  it  lasted  no 
Jood  of  investigations  could  be  thought  of.  Under  these  circumstances 
time  natairally  hung  heavily  on  our  hands,  and  we  kept  looking  anx- 
iously at  the  barometer  to  see  whether  no  change  might  be  expected. 
But  the  barometer  appeared  very  capricious.  Kow  it  would  rise  a  little 
and  make  our  hopes  rise  correspondingly,  then  it  fell  again  without 
having  advanced  more  than  a  few  millimetres.  The  following  day  the 
weather  had  cleared  up  a  little,  but  a  pretty  stiff  breeze  was  still  blow- 
ing, and  it  was  so  damp  and  cold  that  we  fairly  dreaded  the  idea  of  go- 
ing on  deck.  Meanwhile  we  had  been  able  to  throw  the  lead  early  in 
the  morning  and  take  a  series  of  observations  of  the  temperature, 
wh^eby  it  became  evident  that  we  had  already  advanced  within  the  cold 
axea.  Having  thus  found  the  eastern  boundary  line  between  the  Polar 
and  the  Atlantic  currents,  and  the  manner  in  which  they  pass  into  each 
other  having  been  more  carefully  examined,  we  stopped  here,  and  after 
having  undertaken  a  dredging  we  continued  northward  for  the  purpose 
<rf  further  tracing  the  above-mentioned  boundary  line.  The  weather 
continued  drizzling  and  cold,  very  much  like  winter,  with  interchanging 
showers  of  snow  and  sleet,  and  a  temi>erature  that  fell  even  down  to 
33.8^  Fahr.  Thus  it  was  not  to  be  wondered  at  that.we  who  came  from 
summer  warmth  of  more  than  68^  Fahr.,  found  it  disagreeable,  and, 
though  being  in  the  midst  of  summer,  we  were  obliged  to  put  on  winter 
dothes  from  head  to  foot  whenever  we  desired  to  breathe  fresh  air  upon 
deck.  During  the  four  following  days  the  Polar  current's  boundary 
was  followed  accurately.  In  so  doing  we  first  sailed  to  the  north,  then 
to  the  west  in  the  direction  toward  Beeren  Island.  On  the  way  we  also 
undertook  a  couple  of  dredgings,  whereby  we  gained  a  tolerably  correct 
idea  of  the  character  of  the  fauna,  though  the  weather  threw  many  ob- 
stacles in  the  way  of  these  investigations.  On  the  evening  of  the  3d 
of  July  we  saw  the  first  ice,  which  appeared  in  the  form  of  quite  small 
detached  blocks,  of  the  most  fantastic  shapes,  but  later  in  the  form  of 
connected  floes.  Birds  increased  in  number  and  kind  as  we  advanced. 
Auks,  fulmars  ,and  gulls  flocked  everywhere,  and  in  the  horizon  were  seen 
a  number  of  high  columns  of  smoke  as  from  a  fleet  of  steamships.    They 
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were  whales  that  were  gormandizing  on  the  abundant  fauna  of  the  Polar 
waters,  and  which  as  we  drew  nearer  exhibited  their  broad,  black  backs 
above  the  surface  of  the  water,  after  having  emptied  their  lungs  with  a 
rumbling  noise  and  whirled  the  water  up  in  the  form  of  a  high  column 
of  smoke.  A  glittering  illumination  spread  itself  over  the  sea  fQled  with 
floating  blocks  of  ice.  Late  in  the  evening  a  shout  came  that  land  was 
in  sight  ahead.  It  was  our  experienced  pilot,  whose  keen  eye  first  had 
discovered  Beeren  Isle  through  the  fog.  The  rest  of  us  in  vain  strained 
our  eyes ;  all  we  could  see  was  fog  and  the  sea.  Tired  of  looking,  and 
knowing  from  the  chart  that  we  stiU  were  a  considerable  distance  from 
land,  the  majority  of  us  resolved  to  retire  to  our  berths  in  order  to 
enjoy  with  quickened  energies  on  the  following  morning  the  sight  of 
Beeren  Isle  and  if  possible  undertake  to  land. 

Our  waking  the  following  morning  gave  us  the  agreeable  sensation  of 
a  perfectly  smooth  sea.  We  had  not  known  the  ship  to  lie  so  quietly 
for  a  long  time,  and  as  the  screw  only  now  and  then  throbbed,  we  soon 
understood  that  we  were  near  the  shore.  We  were  therefore  not  slow 
in  donning  our  clothes  and  springing  upon  deck  in  order  to  get  a  more 
perfect  idea  of  the  situation.  At  about  the  distance  of  a  quarter  of 
a  mile  from  the  ship  lay  the  barren  rocks  of  Beeren  Island  before  us, 
partly  shrouded  in  fog.  We  were  in  the  lee  of  the  land,  east  of  its  most 
southern  point,  doubtless  the  most  picturesque  part  of  the  island.  A 
high  promontory,  with  sharp  weather-beaten  crests,  extends  precipi- 
tously into  the  sea,  and  in  front  of  it  rises  again,  in  the  form  of  a  beau- 
tiful obelisk,  a  high,  wonderfully  shaped,  isolated  rock,  called  the  Stappe. 
When  the  fog  rose  a  little  from  the  land  in  the  rear  of  these  rocks, 
extensive  connected  masses  of  snow  were  seen,  interchanging  with  steep 
precipices  and  barren,  gravelly  flats.  Further  toward  the  north  lifted 
itself  out  of  the  fog  Mount  Misery,  which  is  1,700  feet  high,  and  around 
the  summit  of  which  winds  a  peculiar  precipice,  looking  like  an  artificial 
breastwbrk.  Between  this  highest  mountain  on  Beeren  Island  and  the 
south  point  lies  the  so-called  South  Harbor,  where  we  intended  to  land, 
in  order  to  put  ashore  the  mail  entrusted  to  us  for  the  Dutch  expedition, 
which,  on  its  passage  to  the  east,  had  determined  to  touch  the  same 
I)oint  somewhat  later.  According  to  our  instructions  the  place  was  sit- 
uated near  the  so-called  Mayor's  Gate  (Borgermesterport),  a  wide  gate- 
way in  the  rock,  through  which  in  calm  weather  one  can  row  a  large 
yawl.  By  the  aid  of  our  glass  we  soon  discovered  the  portal,  minnteiy 
described  and  represented  by  an  illustration  in  the  Eeport  of  ^KTorden- 
skjold's  Expedition,  in  1863,  and  therefore,  when  we  had  approached  aa 
near  to  it  as  we  dared  with  the  steamship,  we  dropped  our  anchor,  where- 
upon two  yawls  were  put  into  the  sea  and  frimished  with  men. 

We  rowed  without  accident  through  the  famous  and  grand  Mayor's 
Gate,  which  was  guarded  by  a  multitude  of  noisy  gulls,  and  landed  on 
a  gently  sloping,  sandy  beach,  where  we,  without  the  slightest  difficulty, 
and  perfectly  dry-shod,  planted  our  feet  on  the  ground  of  Beeren  Island. 
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Directly  to  the  right  of  the  Mayor's  Gate,  and  a  few  paces  up  from  the 
harbor,  lies  an  old  deserted  Eussian  hut,  the  point  indicated  to  us  by  the 
Hollanders.  The  roof  was  partially  dilapidated,  and  here  and  there  the 
floor  was  torn  up  and  drenched  with  snow-water ;  but  the  walls  were 
well  timbered  and  had  resisted  the  destructive  influences  of  the  Tvintry 
blasts  and  of  the  snow  tolerably  well.  The  plain  and  simple  interior 
arrangement,  a  couple  of  bedsteads  and  a  rudely-fashioned  table,  gave 
us  an  insight  into  the  dreary  existence  which  its  occupants  must  have 
exi)erienced  during  the  long  wintry  nights,  while  the  storm  howled  with- 
out and  the  snow  gathered  in  towers  round  about  the  hut.  That  time 
had  hung  heavily  on  their  hands  was  also  sufficiently  evident  from  the 
numerous  inscriptions  and  carvings  which  covered  the  walls  and  bed- 
steads. With  an  industry  and  exactness  that  partially  made  up  for  the 
lack  of  artistic  talent,  we  here  found  carved  with  a  jack-knife  ships  of 
all  sizes  and  descriptions,  the  cordage  and  yards  represented  as  mi- 
nutely and  accurately  as  possible.  In  the  rear  of  the  house  lay  parts  of 
the  skeleton  of  a  polar  bear,  which  undoubtedly  had  been  altogether 
too  impertinent  to  escape  with  his  life.  The  time  required  to  disx)ose  of 
the  mail  was  occupied  by  a  part  of  us  for  the  purpose  of  taking  a  short 
stroll  into  the  interior  part  of  the  island.  Kothing  more  melancholy 
and  dreary  can  be  imagined.  Even  Jan  Mayen  seemed  to  us  a  garden 
in  comparison  with  these  barren  flats,  strewn  with  nothing  but  iKjbbles 
and  graTel. 

After  having  taken  this  invigorating  exercise  on  shore,  we  returned 
to  our  ship,  where  we  weighed  anchor  and  proceeded  westward,  in  order 
to  determine  more  accurately  the  slope  toward  the  great  deep  outside. 
At  the  distance  of  about  forty  miles  from  the  island  we  cast  the  dredge 
at  a  depth  of  35  fathoms.  The  bottom  here  consisting  chiefly  of  coarse 
sand,  the  harvest  was  comparatively  insignificant.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  surface  of  the  water  was  here  filled  with  pelagic  animals;  our  sur- 
face-net especially  yielded  enormous*quantities  of  peteropods  {Limacina 
arctica)y  and  many  of  the  specimens  were  of  quite  unusual  size.  The 
surface  temperature  was,  as  might  be  expected  from  the  proximity  of 
the  ice,  very  low,  and  the  sea- water  was  filled  with  a  peculiar  sea-slime, 
which  on  our  former  expedition  had  been  observed  under  similar  circum- 
stances. But  at  a  somewhat  greater  distance  from  the  island  a  very 
sudden  change  took  place,  the  tempei^ture  of  the  water  rising  at  once 
to  from  35.60  to  41^  FaJir.,  while  the  color  changed  from  a  greenish  to 
a  dark-blue  hue.  It  was  the  warm  water  of  the  Atlantic  that  here  met 
the  Polar  water,  without  being  able,  however,  as  it  seems,  ever  to  get 
over  to  the  coasts  of  Beeren  Island,  where  the  Polar  current  seems  to 
be  as  dominating  as  at  Jan  Mayen.  At  somewhat  long  intervals  the 
lead  was  thrown  as  we  progressed  outward,  showing  first  115,  then  457, 
and  then  750  fathoms,  without  the  discovery  of  any  abrupt  descent  any- 
where. At  the  last-named  station  a  complete  series  of  observations 
of  the  temperature  were  taken,  which  showed  32^  Fahr.  to  be  situated 
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mach  deeper  than  we  had  expected  to  find  it  so  far  north,  namely,  be- 
tween 400  and  500  fathoms.  A  dredging  undertaken  at  the  same  place 
gave  comparatively  little  return,  the  bed  of  the  sea  being  so  soft  that 
the  mouth  of  the  dredge  undoubtedly  became  filled  up  too  soon  with 
the  tough  clay,  without  being  able  to  catch  anything  after  being  so  filled. 

We  now  bent  our  course  to  the  south,  then  again  to  the  west,  in  order 
to  find  the  depth  of  1,000  fathoms.  This  having  been  accomplished,  we 
turned  our  prow  toward  Norway,  making  soundings  at  suitable  intervals, 
in  order  to  determine  the  ascent  at  this  place  from  the  deep.  The  ascent 
was  here  much  more  abrupt  than  further  north,  it  being  between  500 
and  300  fathoms,  which  seems  to  indicate  the  existence  of  a  i-eal  preci- 
pice between  Beeren  Island  and  Norway.  We  could  not,  however,  de- 
vote much  time  now  to  establishing  the  details  in  regard  to  tbis  preci- 
pice, our  coal  and  water  supply  diminishing  to  an  alarming  extent,  and 
we  having  still  to  examine  the  fauna  at  this  point.  Two  hanls  with 
the  beam-trawl  at  different  depths  gave  exceedingly  interesting  zoolog- 
ical results.  In  the  first  haul,  which  was  made  at  a  depth  of  447  fathoms, 
with  a  temperature  at  the  bottom  of  33.08^  Fahr.  we  got,  among  other 
things,  a  specimen  of  a  species  of  halibut  (Hippoglossus  pinguis)  more 
than  a  foot  long.  This  species  of  halibut  is  not  known  on  oar  coasts, 
and  belongs  to  the  far  north.  In  the  second  haul,  which  was  made  in 
a  depth  of  190  fathoms,  we  also  secured  some  fish  of  the  Cottoid  family, 
among  which  there  apparently  was  a  new  variety,  and  besides  we  got 
an  extraordinary  amount  of  lower  animals,  which  gave  to  us,  as  zoolo- 
gists, abundance  of  work,  even  long  after  we  arrived  at  Hammerfest. 

We  anchored  in  the  harbor  of  this  town  on  Monday  noon,  July  8,  upon 
the  whole  well  satisfied  with  the  results  of  our  first  cruise  into  the  Polar 
Sea,  and  with  the  brightest  expectations  in  regard  to  the  two  cruise 
yet  to  be  made  before  the  expedition  is  completed. 


11. 

Hammerfest,  July  27,  1878. 

Mr.  Editor  :  We  are  again  lying  here  well  moored  in  Hanimerfest's 
Harbor,  after  having  once  more  plowed  the  waves  of  the  Polar  Sea,  and 
I  shall  avail  myself  of  the  opportunity,  while  we  are  resting  after  our 
work  done,  of  sending  you  some  brief  account  of  our  last  cruise,  con- 
tinuing my  story  where  I  left  off  in  my  previous  letter. 

After  stopping  about  four  days  in  Hammerfest,  which  was  necessary 
for  taking  on  board  coal  and  other  prerequisites,  we  weighed  anchor  on 
the  morning  of  the  13th  of  July,  and  proceeded  northward  through  the 
8outh  Island  Sound  in  beautiful,  calm  sunshine.  On  the  so-called  Bond 
Island  Eidge,  one  of  the  most  celebrated  fishing- grounds  in  this  locality, 
we  stopi)ed  for  a  short  time,  whereupon  our  fishing-tackle  was  brought 
out.    In  a  short  time  we  hauled  up  several  fine-looking  codfish,  which 
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differed  in  no  material  respect  from  the  so-called  winter  codfisli  {Skreid), 
and  in  size  scarcely  were  inferior  to  the  common  Lofoden  codfish.  The 
contents  of  the  stomach  were  examined  carefully,  both  in  these  and 
in  other  species  of  fish  caught  at  the  same  time.  It  appeared  as  usual 
tliat  the  codfish  had  not  been  very  delicate  in  the  choice  of  his  food, 
which  was  very  mixed,  and  consisted  partly  of  crabs  and  mollusks,  and 
partly  of  small  fishes.  In  one  of  the  stomachs  wo  found  a  wolf-fish  a 
span  long,  and  this  was  yet  so  fresh  that  it  could  be  preserved  as  a  speci- 
men in  spirits.  The  coal-fish  seemed  to  have  been  far  more  delicate  in 
the  choice  of  his  food,  which  consisted  exclusively  of  cuttle-fish,  and, 
upon  further  examination,  this  proved  to  belong  to  the  Avell-known 
Arctic  form,  the  Gonatus  amcenus^  of  which  there  heretofore  has  been 
found  only  one  specimen  on  our  coasts.  This  last  discovery  was  of  no 
little  interest  to  us,  partly  because  by  it  the  appearance  of  this  cuttle- 
fish in  large  numbers  on  the  coasts  of  Finmark  could  be  established, 
partly  because  the  remarkable  change  in  coal-fish  fishing  that  recently 
has  been  observed  in  these  regions  could  be  naturally  explained  by  the 
very  appearance  of  this  peculiar  food. 

A  westward  course  was  now  taken  and  the  jagged  mountains  of  South 
Island  soon  disappeared  from  above  the  horizon,  while  we  still  had  a 
glimpse  of  the  loftier,  snow-covered  plateaus  of  Seiland.  An  indistinct 
land-line  was  yet  seen  for  a  short  time  in  the  southeast ;  then  all  van- 
ished, and  we  had  nothing  but  the  boundless  sea  on  all  sides  around 
us  in  the  horizon.  On  the  same  day  soundings  and  a  series  of  observa- 
tions of  temperature  at  a  depth  of  95  fathoms  were  taken.  At  twelve 
tf  dock  in  the  night  the  lead  was  thrown  out  again,  indicating  630  fath- 
oms, and  on  the  evening  of  the  following  day  we  found  1,110  fathoms, 
whence  it  api)eared  that  the  descent  toyard  the  deep  here  was  tolerably 
gradual.  At  the  last-named  place  we  stopped,  and  the  trawl  went  to  the 
bottom,  accompanied  by  our  best  wishes.  In  the  morning  the  appara- 
tus was  hauled  in  good  condition  on  deck,  and  it  brought  up  from  the 
deep  a  draught  larger  than  any  we  ever  had  gotten  before.  In  the  n^ 
were  found,  in  addition  to  a  great  variety  of  lower  animals,  no  less  than 
five  specimens  of  a  rare  Arctic  fish  {Lycodes)^  one  of  which  measured 
more  than  a  foot  in  length  and  seemed  to  be  fiill-grown.  The  excellent 
quahties  of  the  trawl  w^ere  still  further  demonstrated  by  this  successful 
haul,  and  for  the  time  being  the  dredge  heretofore  used  fell  wholly  into 
discredit  with  us.  As  we  progressed  westward  the  air  steadily  grew 
colder.  During  a  part  of  the  time  we  had  been  surrounded  by  dense 
fog,  and  on  the  following  morning  the  weather  was  so  disagreeable  that 
we  had  to  put  on  a  complete  suit  of  winter  clothing  when  we  went  on 
deck.  We  sounded  in  the  forenoon,  finding  1,200  fathoms,  and  took  with 
great  care  a  series  of  observations  of  the  temperature,  finding  32^  Fabr. 
at  only  30  fathoms'  depth.  Here  we  s^it  the  trawl  down  again;  but  al- 
though the  greatest  precautions  were  taken  both  in  letting  it  down  and 
in  the  further  maneuvering  of  it,  it  soon  appeared,  upon  the  hauling  in 
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of  the  trawl,  by  the  insignificant  stretching  of  the  accumulator,  that  the 
apparatus  for  some  reason  or  other  had  not  followed  the  bottom.  In 
spite  of  this  fact  the  net  had  caught  in  the  stratum  of  water  nearest 
above  the  sea-bed  two  specimens  of  the  sea  fauna  of  such  extraordinary 
interest  that  they  abundantly  repaid  the  trouble  and  care  we  had  given 
to  this  haul.  One  of  these  was  a  fish,  the  other  a  cuttle-fish,  both  alike 
remarkable  and  interesting.  The  fish  was  of  a  brilliant  scariet  color, 
with  extraordinarily  far-projecting,  thread-like  ventral  fins,  and  belonged 
to  a  hitherto  entirely  unknown  genus  and  species  of  the  cod  family.* 
The  cuttle-fish  likewise  proved  to  be  a  new  species  of  the  remarkable 
and  hitherto  but  little  known  genus  Cirroteuthis.  Of  both  a  drawing 
in  colors  was  immediately  made,  which  will  be  of  valuable  service  in  the 
preparation  of  the  final  report. 

On  the  following  morning  we  were  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  a  dense 
fog  so  that  we  coidd  see  scarcely  more  than  a  few  fathoms  from  the  ship. 
The  wind  changed  successively  from  north  to  northwest  and  west,  which, 
in  connection  with  the  position  of  the  barometer,  indicated  that  we  were 
just  passing  the  north  side  of  a  tornado  and  that  we  in  all  probability 
soon  would  be  outside  of  its  range.  By  the  heavy  swell  setting  in  from 
the  southwest  we  were  also  informed  with  sufficient  certainty  that  there 
was  at  no  very  great  distance  from  us  to  the  south  a  storm,  and  that, 
too,  one  of  the  verj-  worst  sort,  so  that  we  deemed  ourselves  fortunate 
that  we  on  this  occasion  found  ourselves  so  far  into  the  Arctic  Sea. 
Toward  evening  the  sea  became  remarkably  smooth,  and  an  iey  cold 
filled  the  atmosphere.  In  the  west  was  seen  toward  the  horizon  a  pe- 
culiarly clear  glimmering  in  the  air,  which  we  already,  from  our  former 
cruise,  recognized  as  being  ice-blink.  At  9 J  o'clock  "  Drift-ice  ahead!" 
was  shouted,  and  a  piece  of  ic^  much  worn  and  i>erforated  by  the  sea, 
came  slowly  floating  past  our  ship,  the  first  messenger  from  the  Green- 
land ice.  This  was  followed  by  still  another,  then  by  more  and  more, 
and  finally  the  sea  was  filled  on  all  sides  with  blocks  of  all  possible 
sizes  and  of  the  most  fantastic  forms.  Colossal  mushrooms  with  hollow, 
beautiful,  bright,  green  stems ;  swans,  with  far-extended  necks ;  boats, 
with  full  crews ;  wonderftdly  jagged  pillars  stooping  or  leaning  in  vari- 
ous directions ;  flats  sloping  irregularly  and  half  hid  in  the  sea,  crowded 
one  on  the  top  of  the  other — ^in  short,  the  most  extravagant  forms  passed 
in  review  before  our  ship  as  we  progressed.  Far  out  in  the  horizon  wafi 
discovered  a  snow-white  irregularly  winding  line,  from  which  single  blu- 
ish tops  reared  their  heads,  and  over  which  a  clear  ice-blink,  not  unlike 
a  sort  of  aurora  borealis,  appeared.  Here  the  ice  seemed  to  be  more 
continuous,  and  our  experienced  pilot,  who  was  sent  aloft  in  order  that 
he  might  be  able  to  form  a  more  accurate  estimate  of  the  situation, 
advised  us  that  further  progress  westward  was  impossible.  We  had 
reached  the  Greenland  ice,  and  although  tMs  had  taken  place  somewhat 
sooner  than  calculated  in  our  plan,  we  had  to  submit  to  tiie  inevitable 

*Ehodkhiky9  regina  Collett— T.  H.  B. 
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and  change  oar  course,  steering  northward  and  following  the  apparent 
direction  of  the  edge  of  the  ice.  The  following  night  we  reached  the 
nerthemmost  station,  where  we  cast  the  lead,  finding  a  depth  of  about 
2,000  fathoms,  the  greatest  depth  we  had  yet  observed.  We  now  turned 
oui-  course  to  the  east,  casting  the  lead  at  suitable  intervals,  and  usually 
taking  a  series  of  careful  observations  of  the  temperature  in  order  to 
determine  accurately  the  cxme  which  indicates  the  modifications  of  the 
temperature  at  various  depths.  Thereby  we  established,  among  other 
things  at  various  stations,  the  interesting  fact  that  at  a  certain  depth 
below  the  surface  there  is  found  a  mini|num  of  temperature,  then  again 
a  more  or  less  distinct  rise  of  the  temperature,  below  which  the  usual 
gradual  decrease  toward  the  bottom  was  observed. 

The  following  day  the  trawl  was  sent  down  to  a  depth  of  1,200  fath- 
oms, and  although  it  was  evident  that  it  had  gone  down  on  the  wrong 
side,  that  is,  with  the  beam  down  and  the  runners  up,  it  still  continued 
several  interesting  objectis  firom  the  deep,  and  among  them  two  si>eci- 
mens  of  the  same  Arctic  fish  {Lycodes)  which  we  had  caught  before  at 
a  somewhat  less  depth.  In  the  night  we  sounded  again,  finding  a  depth 
of  1,500  fathoms,  eaid  the  series  of  observations  of  temperature  taken 
showed  that  we  were  already  outside  of  the  actual  limits  of  the  Polar 
current,  as  we  did  not  find  32^^  Fahr.  before  reaching  the  considerable 
depth  of  400  fathoms. 

The  tornado  we  had  touched  recently  had  now  evidently  passed  us 
entirdy.  On  the  following  day  the  weather  was  calm,  and  the  sea  was 
so  smooth  that  even  microscopic  examinations  of  the  peculiar  sea-slime, 
which  on  this  expedition  was  observed  in  various  places  in  the  ocean, 
could  be  made  successfully.  We  were  now  rapidly  approaching  a  point 
where  the  depth,  according  to  a  sounding  made  during  the  voyage  of 
Oaimard,  was  recorded  as  being  260  fathoms,  and  which,  therefore,  was 
to  constitute  the  extreme  points  of  the  bank  extending  between  Beeren 
Island  and  Spitzbergen.  It  being  of  importance  to  investigate  more 
accurately  the  ascent  from  the  deep  in  this  place,  the  lead  was  cast  at 
short  intervals,  but  the  depth  did  not  decrease  in  any  marked  degree. 
Exactly  at  the  point  indicated  on  the  chart  where  Gaimard's  lead  had 
been  cast,  we  still  found  a  depth  of  1,060  fathoms,  which  presupposes  a 
considerable  error  in  the  chart  of  the  soundings  heretofore  made  at  this 
place.  Not  before  we  had  made  three  or  four  soundings  further  to  the 
east  did  we  find  the  real  ascent  to  the  bank,  and  tlius  we  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  making  here  a  not  unimportant  correction  in  the  sketching  ot 
the  depth-curves.  At  a  depth  of  650  fathoms,  that  is,  on  the  very  slope 
of  the  bank,  the  trawl  was  let  down  and  brought  up  again  late  in  the 
forenoon  of  the  following  day  to  be  placed  in  good  order  on  the  deck. 
It  contained  about  three  barrels  of  mud.  An  exceedingly  plentiful 
har\'estof  zoological  specimens  was  secured,  and,  as  usual,  .there  was 
found,  in  addition  to  lower  animals,  a  considerable  number  of  fishes  in 
the  net,  among  which  wei-e  several  of  great  imjwrtance.    Ui)on  the  bank 
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the  trawl  was  sent  to  the  bottom  again  at  a  depth  of  180  fathoms,  but 
the  net  was  here  torn  to  pieces  by  the  sharp  stones,  so  that  we  secared 
only  what  had  accidentally  been  caught  in  the  meshes,  chiefly  hydroid* 
and  polyzoa.  The  temperature  both  of  the  atmosphere  and  of  the  water 
had  meanwhile  sunk  to  so  considerable  an  extent  that  it  was  evident 
that  we  had  again  come  within  the  boundaries  of  the  Polar  current.  We 
therefore  regarded  it  a«  our  duty  to  proceed  a  little  further  to  the  east, 
in  order  to  investigate  the  physical  and  biological  conditions  in  this 
stretch  of  the  ocean,  which  for  the  most  part  of  the  year  is  Med  with 
ice.  We  cast  the  lead  at  short  intervals,  finding  a  graduaUy  ascending 
slope  until  we  reached  a  depth  of  only  21  fathoms.  At  the  surface  the 
water  was  perfectly  ice-cold,  that  is,  31.64^  Fabr.,  the  lowest  tempera- 
ture we  had  observed  at  the  surface.  It  being  presumable  that  the 
bottom  here  was  stony,  the  dredge  was  sent  down  instead  of  the  trawl 
and  it  brought  up  from  the  bottom  a  considerable  amount  of  coarse  sand 
mixed  with  stone.  Between  and  on  these  stones,  and  entirely  covering 
the  tangles,  were  found  enormous  masses  of  hydroids,  many  of  which 
were  very  beautiful.  Whole  forests  of  these  must  cover  the  bottom  in 
this  locality.  We  did  not  find  it  suitable  to  our  present  purpose  to  make 
investigations  further  to  the  east,  and  so  we  turned  our  prow  toward 
Beeren  Island,  which  appeared  in  sigtit  on  the  same  day  about  noon. 
First  rose  above  the  horizon  the  peculiarly  formed  Mount  Misery,  and 
after  that  a  long,  low  stretch  of  land  on  the  north  side  of  the  mountain. 
It  seemed  to  be  endless,  and  afterwards  proved  to  be  the  flat  and  ondi* 
versified  northernmost  portion  of  the  island.  A  stiff  breeze  from  the 
north  had  meanwhile  arisen,  which  increased  as  we  approached  the  land, 
and  it  soon  made  the  waves  so  tumultuous  that  we  were  obliged  to  give 
up  all  thoughts  of  landing  at  this  time.  Off  Mount  Misery  the  wind 
was  so  violent  that  the  sea  was  whipped  into  mist,  and  the  ship  careened 
fearfully.  We  hugged  the  shore  so  closely  that  we  were  in  sight  of 
South  Harbor  and  the  Bussian  hut,  in  order,  if  possiUe,  to  find  oat 
whether  the  mail  left  here  by  us  for  the  Dutch  expedition  had  been 
received.  By  the  aid  of  our  glasses  we  soon  spied  ihe  signal  left  by  as, 
and  the  flag  had  been  removed,  which  we  of  course  regarded  as  a  sign 
that  the  expedition  had  been  there.  A  letter  just  received  here,  proba- 
bly brought  by  some  fisherman,  assures  us  that  everything  had  been 
found  in  good  order.    The  letter  is  &om  the  chief  of  the  expedition. 

Having  lain  quiet  for  some  time  off  t^e  south  side  of  the  island  awai^ 
ing  if  possible  a  favorable  chMige  in  the  weather,  all  sails  were  hoisted 
at  ten  o'clock  in  the  evening,  the  engine  was  set  to  work  at  its  utmost 
capacity,  and  we  turned  the  stem  of  the  ship  southward  toward  Norwa^v. 
So  long  as  we  still  were  in  the  lee  of  Beeren  Island  we  had  compara- 
tively smooth  water  and  a  moderate  toreeze ;  but  as  we  got  further  oat 
to  sea  the  wind  increased  and  the  waves  waxed  higher,  and  finally  there 
blew  a  perfect  gale  from  the  north,  the  waves  dashed  high,  and  we  sped 
forward  at  the  rate  of  sixty-five  miles  per  watch.    It  was  the  first  time 
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that  we  were  obliged  to  scad  under  bare  poles  on  account  of  a  real  gale, 
and  although  the  ship  frequently  careened  and  pitched  badly,  making 
boxes  and  other  things  tumble  about  in  wild  concision,  we  still  had 
abundant  occasion  to  praise  the  excellent  qualities  of  the  Voring  and 
pronounce  her  an  excellent  sea-going  vessel.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that 
the  sea  was  exceedingly  chopping  and  the  surges  very  bad,  the  latter 
nuhing  against  the  ship  from  all  quarters,  the  vessel  acted  Bi)lendidly 
and  did  not  ship  a  single  sea. 

We  hastened  southward  with  impetuous  speed,  and  at  the  expiration  of 
less  than  twenty-four  hours  we  had  made  the  four  hundred  miles  from 
Beeren  Island  to  Norway.  The  first  landfall  was  Ing  Island,  one  of  the 
oatmost  of  the  islands  of  Finmark.  A  large  point  of  it  was  seen 
throngh  the  fog  and  was  immediately  recognized  by  our  experienced 
pilot. 

Thenceforth  we  had  the  clearly  marked  steamship  route  before  us,  and 
we  anchored  in  ^Qie  Hammerfest  Harbor  all  safe  and  sound  early  in  the 
mommg  of  the  25th  of  July. 


in. 

On  Boabd  the  Voring,  September  1, 1878. 

Mr.  Editor:  The  scientific  work  of  the  expedition  is  at  length  com- 
pleted, and  with  the  consciousness  of  having  improved  the  time  to  the 
best  of  our  ability,  and  completely  carried  out  the  plan  arranged  for  the 
expedition,  we  are  now  taking  a  good  rest  after  our  exertions,  while  the 
Voring  is  leisurely  carrying  us  southward  along  the  usual  steamship 
ronte.  It  is  now  something  more  than  a  month  since  my  last  letter, 
and  during  this  time  we  have  seen  so  much  and  had  such  varied  expe- 
riences, that  I  dare  not  at  this  time  undertake  to  give  you  an  exhaustive 
account  of  our  whole  cruise.  For  the  present  you  will  therefore  have 
to  content  yourself  with  only  a  part.  The  continuation  will  follow  as- 
soon  as  opportunity  offers  itself. 

Aft«r  a  sojourn  of  four  days  at  Hammerfest,  which  was  necessary  for 
completing  our  supply  of  coal  and  water  and  of  other  provisions,  we 
weighed  anchor  on  Monday,  the  29th  of  July,  at  6J  o'clock  in  the  afternoon, 
and  after  having  fired  four  guns  as  a  farewell  salute  to  the  city,  we 
steamed  northward  along  the  usual  route,  out  the  S(Jr6  Sound  past  the 
Ship's  Holm  out  into  the  ocean.  The  weather  was  calm  and  warm,  and  the 
sea  was  so  smooth  that  scarcely  any  motion  of  the  ship  was  discernible. 
But  the  atmosphere  toward  the  north  was  quite  hazy,  so  that  the  sun, 
which,  during  the  whole  day,  had  been  shining  fiom  a  perfectly  pure  and 
clear  sky,  later  in  the  evening  hid  itself  behind  a  heavy  bank  of  fog,  and  so 
did  not  afford  us  an  opportunity  of  observing  the  partial  eclipse  which 
was  just  then  taking  place.  The  following  morning  we  had  already 
advanced  a  considerable  distance  into  the  ocean,  and  the  fog,  so  corn- 
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mon  liere,  soon  wrapped  us  in  its  clammy,  cold  atmosphere,  and  com- 
pelled us  to  put  on  again  our  traveling  clothes,  which  for  some  time  had 
been  stowed  away.  In  the  afternoon  the  trawl  was  let  down  to  a  depth 
of  223  fathoms,  and  in  the  evening  it  was  brought  on  deck  in  good  con 
dition,  containing  a  large  amount  of  mud,  in  which  were  found  several 
siliceous  sponges.  As  usual  we  also  found  several  fishes  in  the  net:  a 
rare  flounder,  a  specimen  of  a  Greenland  species  of  A»pidophorm,  and 
a  small  cottoid.  Besides,  the  mud  contained  numerous  lower  animals, 
with  the  examination  of  which  we  zoologists  were  occupied  until  late 
the  following  day. 

We  were  now  rapidly  approaching  Beeren  Island;  but  the  fog  was  so 
dense  that  no  land  could  be  seen  before  we  had  come  within  a  few  mile^ 
of  it,  when  the  summit  of  Mount  Misery  appeared  among  the  masses  of 
fog.  Meanwhile  the  wind  had  begun  to  fireshen,  and  a  pretty  decided 
swell  set  iu  from  the  west,  which  made  the  prospects  for  landing  at  the 
point  visited  by  us  before  but  little  promising.  Stiil,  we  continued  our 
course  northward  along  the  east  side  of  the  island,  keeping  as  near  to 
the  coast  as  we  thought  advisable.  Kow  and  then  broken  parts  of  the 
somber  island,  by  this  time  well  known  to  us,  became  visible,  bat  were 
again  wrapped  in  the  fog  which  gradually  accumulated  into  threateniDg 
driving  cloud-banks.  The  rapid  falling  of  the  barometer  also  warned  us 
that  a  storm  was  brewing,  and  as  we  would  in  that  case  be  unable  to 
accomplish  anything  out  at  sea,  we  agreed  not  to  proceed  any  further 
for  the  time  being,  but  to  worry  the  storm  out  in  the  lee  of  the  island. 
Nor  was  it  long  before  the  storm  broke  and  began  to  creak  in  our  cord- 
age, but  we  had  the  land  to  the  windward  and  therefore  lay  perfectly 
at  ease,  tacking  back  and  forth. 

The  following  day  brought  but  little  change  in  the  situation.  The  fog 
came  hurrying  over  Beeren  Island  in  dense  masses  which  entirely  envel 
oped  the  summit  of  Mount  Misery,  and  left  only  the  gloomy  strand  with 
its  steep  weather-beaten  precipices  in  sight.  Toward  evening  the  wind 
settled  somewhat,  and  finding  ourselves  just  then  off  the  flat  northeast 
em  side  of  the  island,  where,  according  to  former  reports,  coal-beds  and 
rich  fossil-bearing  strata  of  rock  were  to  be  found,  we  deemed  it  pn^r 
to  attempt  a  landing  for  the  purpose  of  making  careful  explorations  and 
gathering  specimens  of  various  kinds.  Having  approached  the  coast  as 
near  as  we  could  with  our  ship,  the  boats  were  let  down  and  hastily  filW 
with  a  crew  of  the  younger  members  of  the  expedition  j  they  were  fur- 
nished with  guns,  botanical  boxes,  and  other  articles  of  equipment  saita- 
bio  to  the  occasion.  It  was  then  eleven  o'clock  in  the  evening.  But  the 
night  is  here  at  this  time  scarcely  darker  than  the  day,  and  there  was 
nothing  to  hinder  our  postponing  our  sleep  until  the  following  morning. 

We  steered  into  a  little  bay  on  the  coast  which  we  had  observed  from 
the  ship,  and  where  the  breakers  were  considerably  less  formidable  than 
elsewhere,  and  got  the  boats  safely  drawn  on  shore  and  made  fast  on  a 
strand  evenly  sloping  and  covered  with  boulders  and  drift  wood,  where 
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a  small  stream,  the  so-called  English  Eiver,  came  trickling  down.  The 
place  was  well  chosen,  and  it  appeared  on  our  later  investigations  that 
it  would  not  have  been  possible  at  any  other  point  to  get  over  the  preci- 
pice, which  from  the  flat  land  within  descends  into  the  sea.  Here  the 
ascent  was  not  difficult,  and  we  soon  found  ourselves  upon  the  plateau, 
whence  endless  flat  and  barren  wastes  strewn  with  boulders,  with  here 
and  there  a  little  lake,  stretched  as  far  as  the  eye  could  see.  Some  rare 
birds,  among  which  a  broad-tailed  Lestris  pomerinaj  resembling  a  bird  of 
prey,  soon  attracted  our  attention,  and  three  flne  specimens  were  brought 
down  by  our  guns.  We  followed  the  coast  northward  as  far  as  seven 
miles  from  the  English  Kiver,  now  making  excursions  into  the  interior 
of  the  island,  now  approaching  the  coast,  whence  we  got  splendid  views 
of  a  couple  of  wonderfully  shaped  rocks  standing  isolated  in  the  sea, 
the  English  Block  and  the  Korth  Loaf,  whei^  myriads  of  sea-birds  had 
chosen  their  places  for  nesting.  But  now  came  the  fog,  dark,  cold,  and 
wet,  driving  upon  us  from  the  interior  of  the  island,  and  it  soon  became 
so  dense  that  it  robbed  us  of  every  outlook,  wherefore  we  concluded  that 
it  was  about  time  for  us  to  make  an  end  to  further  progress  and  begin 
our  march  back.  On  the  way  we  had  the  good  fortune  to  stumble  upon 
some  fossil-bearing  rocks,  which  here  cropped  out,  and  were  so  loose  and 
crashed  by  the  ice  that  we  found  no  difficulty  in  making  a  large  collec- 
tion. Some  si  ate- formed  layers  of  coal  were  also  found,  of  which  8i)eci- 
mens  were  gathered. 

After  a  pretty  exhausting  march  through  the  dense  fog,  over  the  sharp 
stones,  we  finally  reached  our  landing-place  at  about  four  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  whence  we  could,  through  the  fog,  barely  catch  a  glimpse  of 
the  Voring,  which,  in  the  mean  time,  had  anchored  as  near  to  the  shore 
as  possible.  On  board,  the  captain,  with  his  usual  thoughtfulness,  kept 
in  readiness  for  us  a  cup  of  steaming  coffee,  which  tasted  excellent  after 
our  wearisome  excursion,  and,  together  with  a  glass  of  good  grog,  gave 
our  bodies  the  requisite  amount  of  heat. 

M^mwhile,  there  was  taking  place  near  the  stem  of  the  ship  a  scene 
which  kept  us  awake  for  several  hours  longer.  A  couple  of  the  crew  had 
gotten  out  the  trolling-lines,  and  in  an  incredibly  short  time  had  brought 
on  board  some  beautiful  codfish.  As  soon  as  this  became  known  all  was 
life  and  activity  among  the  crew,  and  all  the  trolling-lines  that  could  bo 
found  on  board  were  brought  into  service  in  a  hurry.  Several  of  the 
members  of  the  expedition  also  took  part  in  the  fishing,  and  that  with 
a  zeal  scarcely  less  intense  than  that  of  the  crew.  One  splendid  cod- 
fish after  another  was  hauled  in  over  the  rail,  and  soon  the  deck  was 
Rtrewn  with  sprawling  fishes,  so  that  there  was  scarcely  room  to  walk 
without  stepping  on  them.  About  two  hundred  codfish  were  in  the 
eourse  of  a  few  hours  drawn  up,  which  showed  conclusively  what  a 
^^ealOi  of  fish  there  must  be  around  this  island,  in  other  respects  so  des- 
olate and  inhoRpitable.    At  six  o^clock  in  the  morning  we  at  length  turn- 
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bled  into  our  berths  and  soon  fell  asleep,  and  did  not  awake  again  before 
noon. 

We  were  still  in  the  lee  of  the  island,  for  a  new  storm  had  broken 
out,  which  soon  oompelleil  our  captain  to  weigh  anchor  and  keep  mov- 
ing, as  before,  back  and  forth  along  the  island.  In  the  evening  the  pios^ 
pects  were  very  dark  and  melancholy.  The  showers  came  down  from 
Mount  Misery  howling  and  creaking  through  the  cordage  of  the  8hip, 
and  whipping  the  sea  into  foam.  The  swells  of  the  sea  had  also  increased 
considerably,  and  made  the  ship,  as  soon  as  we  got  ever  so  little  fiirtkr 
from  the  land,  pitch  and  roll  terribly,  by  which  we  could  easily  under- 
stand what  rough  weather  there  must  be  further  out  at  sea.  Mean- 
while, it  was  our  intention  at  the  first  perceptible  improvement  in  tbe 
weather  to  leave  Beeren  Island  without  delay,  with  which  we  bj  thij 
time,  to  tell  the  honest  truth,  were  thoroughly  disgusted. 

The  Ibllowing  moraing  we  were  already  on  our  way  northward.  The 
wind  had  quieted  considerably,  the  barometer  had  risen,  and  the  atmos- 
phere had  daared.  But  the  storm  during  the  previous  two  days  had 
thrown  the  ocean  into  so  ^iolent  a  commotion  that  our  ship,  having  tiie 
seas  on  the  beam,  rolled  with  naore  violence  than  ever.  Lat^  in  Ae  day 
the  sea  quieted  little  by  little,  and  a  breeze  from  the  north  made  it  set- 
tle still  more  rapidly.  When  we  had  advanced  to  about  midway  be- 
tween Beeren  Island  and  Spitzbergen  we  stopped,  the  trawl  was  sent 
down  to  a  depth  of  123  fathoms,  and  was  hauled  on  board  full  of  sped 
mens  of  the  fauna  of  the  deep.  Not  less  than  twenty-eight  fishes  (tbe 
most  of  them  small,  it  is  true)  were  secured  by  tim  haul,  besides  ft 
multitude  of  lower  animals,  among  which  were  some  of  great  interest. 
We  now  directed  our  course  to  the  westward,  in  order  to  determme  tbe 
descent  of  the  Beeren  Island  Bank  toward  the  deep  outside.  In  three 
successive  soundings  we  found  down  along  the  bank,  first,  444  fothoms, 
then  795  fathoms,  and,  finally,  1,149  fathoms.  At  all  these  stations  caiv- 
ful  series  of  observations  of  the  temperature  were  taken,  both  with  tbe 
usual  Casella-Miller  thermometer  and  with  the  improved  Negrettt-Zaoi- 
bra,  the  result  going  to  show  that  in  this  stretch  of  the  sea  there  is  flwrad 
a  considerably  confused  distribution  of  temperature  in  the  deep.  11« 
course  was  again  changed  and  directed  northward  to  Spitzbei^en.  On 
the  way  the  trawl  was  sent  down  on  the  declivity  of  the  bank,  bnt  cane 
up  in  disorder,  the  net,  probably  on  account  of  the  severe  ground-swelb, 
having  been  wound  around  the  beam. 

The  following  day,  toward  noon,  we  got  the  first  land&ll  of  Spitz- 
bergen, but  the  land  was  for  the  most  part  covered  with  fog,  so  that  we 
only  here  and  there  caught  glimpses  of  immense  masses  of  ice  and 
snow  that  shimmered  through  the  fog.  We  sent  a  dredge  down  on  tbe 
bank,  where  the  water  was  only  70  fathoms  deep.  But  we  were  nnsac- 
cessful  again,  the  sack  of  the  dredge  being  so  torn  asunder  by  the  shaip 
stones  on  the  bottom  that  only  what  accidentally  stuck  fast  to  it  and 
to  the  tangles  could  be  secured.    In  the  evening  of  the  Siwne  day  v® 
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doubled  South  Cape,  with  the  low  island  oflf  it,  and  a  pi^tty  stiff  north 
wind  having  meanwhile  set  in,  we  steered  toward  the  southeast  point 
in  oi'der  to  get  in  lee  of  the  land,  and  at  the  same  time  get,  to  begin  with, 
some  idea  of  Spitzbergen^s  grand  natural  aspects.  From  a  broad  val- 
ley, completely  filled  with  snow,  a  mighty  glacier  extends  far  into  the 
sea,  having  abrupt  edges  and  floes  at  the  base.  Above  it  rises  a  beau- 
tiful, dome-like  mountain,  which  bears  the  name  Keilhan's  Mountain, 
so  called  after  our  celebrated  countryman  Keilhan,  whose  explorations 
in  these  northern  regions  form  the  basis  of  geological  knowledge  of  this 
Arctic  land.  East  of  Keilhan's  Mountain  we  got  a  glimpse  of  a  consid- 
erable portion  of  the  east  coast  facing  StorjQord.  It  lay  illuminated  by 
the  clear  light  of  the  midnight  sun,  while  the  west  side  was  enveloped 
in  di^dse  masses  of  fbg.  Having  made  some  physical  and  zoological  in- 
vestigations right  by  the  foot  of  the  glacier,  we  set  our  course  to  the 
seatlieast  out  into  StorQord,  until  we  found  a  depth  of  150  £ftthoms, 
whfflre  a  careful  series  of  observations  of  temperature  was  taken,  and  a 
dredging  made,  which  gave  us  a  tolerably  eomi^ete  idea  of  the  fauna  of 
the  sea-bed*  The  stem  was  then  turned  to  the  west  again  in  order  to 
complete  oar  first  passage  between  Spitsbergen  and  the  Greenland  ice. 

The  same  day  we  reached  the  ledge,  where  a  couple  of  Greenland 
shark-hunters  were  seen  lying  at  anchor.  The  lead  here  showed  a  pretty 
^»-ni^  deseent  toward  the  deep,  and  at  a  comparatively  short  distance 
from  the  edge  we  had  a  deptii  of  750  fathoms.  Here  the  trawl  was  sent 
down,  but  it  was  brought  up  with  the  net  completely  torn  asunder,  which 
was  the  more  to  be  regretted,  since,  from  the  animals  still  sticking  fast 
in.  ^e  meshes  of  the  net,  it  could  be  seen  that  the  fauna  here  must  be 
extTaorduianly  plentiful.  But  the  bottom  was  evidently  here  of  such  a 
natore  that  it  would  involve  a  great  risk  to  make  another  haul,  where- 
fore we  proceeded  westward,  throwing  the  lead  and  taking  careful  ob 
servations  of  the  temperature  at  suitable  intervals. 

On  Thursday,  the  8th  of  August,  at  noon,  we  were  warned  that  ice 
was  in  sight.  And  it  was  found  that  to  the  north  of  us,  at  the  horizon, 
appeared  a  white  line  of  considerable  length,  from  which  blocks  of  ice 
came  drifting  with  the  current  southward.  But  the  sea  being  free  from 
ice  to  the  west,  we  continued  our  course  iu  that  direction.  In  the  eve- 
ning we  passed  longitude  0^  without  our  having  met  with  any  ice, 
who^fore  the  ice  previously  seen  clearly  must  have  been  an  isolated 
collection  of  drift-ice.  In  the  night  the  trawl  was  sent  down  to  a  depth 
of  1,700  £»thoms,  and  we  awaited  with  great  suspense  the  result  of  this 
haul,  as  we  had  never  before  tried  the  trawl  at  so  great  a  depth.  But, 
in  hauling  it  up  on  the  following  morning,  the  rope  suddenly  snapped  on 
account  of  the  great  weight,  and  the  whole  trawl,  together  with  2,000 
£sKtboms  of  rope,  was  lost.  This  was  a  misfortune  greatly  to  be  regretted, 
and  fA  the  time  being  it  could  not  help  depressing  our  spirits,  not  only 
because  we  had  given  much  time  and  toil  to  the  maneuvering,  but  also 
because  we  had  sent  the  trawl  down  with  great  expectations.    As  mat- 
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ters  BOW  stood  there  was  nothing  else  for  us  to  do  than  to  move  on,  and 
meanwhile  see  to  getting  a  new  trawl  ready  as  soon  as  possible.  As  ice 
was  now  seen  in  the  horizon  in  various  directions,  we  did  not  deem  it 
advisable  to  press  further  forward  toward  the  west,  and  so  we  changed 
our  course  to  the  northeast,  trying  as  far  as  practicable  to  follow  the 
edge  of  the  ice.  The  further  north  we  came  the  more  ice  we  saw,  mid  at 
last  we  were  surrounded  on  all  sides,  wherever  we  turned  our  eyes,  with 
large  and  small  floes  of  ice  of  the  usual  bizarre  forms,  but  still  with  suffi- 
cient space  between  them  to  allow  the  ship  to  be  maneuvered  furthMin 
the  above-mentioned  direction,  provided  proper  care  was  taken.  At  sii 
o'clock  in  the  evening  we  at  last  came  out  of  the  belt  of  drift-ice,  and 
had  a  clear  and  open  sea  before  us.  The  weather  was  brilliant  during 
the  whole  time,  the  sun  shone  bright,  and  the  sea  between  the  ice-floes 
was  as  smooth  as  in  a  harbor. 

The  following  morning  we  had  already  advanced  up  to  the  next  pas- 
sage, and  when  we  had  established  a  depth  here  of  1,040  fathoms,  our 
course  was  directed  to  the  east  again  toward  Spitzbergen.  In  the  eve- 
ning we  sounded  again,  finding  1,333  fathoms,  and  an  accurate  series  of 
observations  of  temperature  was  also  taken  by  which  it  became  evident 
that  we  had  already  gotten  out  of  the  Polar  current,  32^  F.  not  being 
found  before  we  reached  a  depth  of  400  fathoms. 

Meanwhile  we  had  made  a  new  trawl,  with  a  new  rope  and  other  be- 
longings, and  although  the  depth  was  considerably  less  than  at  the  last 
station,  it  still  was  so  great  that  a  successful  haul  with  this  apparatus 
would  be  of  great  interest  in  a  biological  respect.  Hopeful,  we  then  let 
the  trawl  sink  down,  trusting  that  the  new  rope  would  stand  the  test 
this  time.  But  when  we  came  to  haul  the  trawl  in,  the  same  unuflurf 
strain  appeared  on  the  accumulator  as  the  previous  time ;  its  strings 
were  stretched  to  thrice  their  length,  although  the  trawl  was  raised  from 
the  bottom.  On  our  former  expeditions,  further  south,  we  had  several 
times  used  the  dredge  at  a  similar  depth,  without  anything  hkft  this 
happening,  and  hence  we  were  in  the  greatest  suspense  to  get  at  a  sat- 
isfactory explanation  of  this  yet  inexplicable  phenomenon.  After  much 
work  and  considerable  anxiety  in  regard  to  our  apparatus  the  trawl 
finally  came  up,  and  with  it  came  the  key  to  the  problem.  The  net  con- 
tained not  only,  as  we  had  been  wont  to  find,  theretofore,  the  usual  bi- 
loculina-clay,  but,  together  with  this,  large,  round  stones,  of  which  one 
was  estimated  to  weigh  about  300  pounds.  The  beam  holding  the  run- 
ners apart  ftom  each  other  was  broken  in  two  by  the  great  weight,  and 
it  must  be  regarded  as  a  wonder  that  the  net,  too,  was  not  torn  to  pieces. 
The  whole  seabed  here  seems  to  be  literally  covered  with  small  and 
great  stones  lying  loose  in  the  mud,  and  they  must,  without  any  doubt, 
come  from  the  icebergs  that  during  the  summer  season  constantly  break 
loose  from  the  glaciers  on  Spitzbergen  and  then  melt  here  unf er  the 
influence  of  the  warm  Atlantic  current  and  unload  the  stones  which  by 
the  action  of  the  glacier  are  brought  upon  the  ice.    The  ftirther  exam- 
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ination  of  the  materials  brought  np  brought  to  light  several  ister- 
esting  forms  of  animals ;  nor  were  fishes  wanting,  three  specimens  of  a 
beantiAilly  banded  species  of  Lycodes  being  secured  in  good  condition 
and  preserved. 

Toward  evening  of  the  same  day  we  caught  sight  of  land  ahead.  It 
was  off  the  northwest  coast  of  Spitzbergen,  and  proved  to  be  the  long 
and  yet  but  little  known  Prince  Charles'  Foreland,  the  sharp  pinnacles  of 
which  first  lifted  their  taU  heads  above  the  horizon.  The  following  morn- 
ing the  weather  was  fair  and  the  sun  shone  clear  and  bright.  We  were 
then  only  about  thirty  miles  distant  from  land,  and  the  mountains  on 
Prince  Charles'  Foreland  and  around  Icef  jord  lay  perfectly  clear  with 
tbeir  mighty  masses  of  snow  and  ice.  At  125  fathoms'  depth  we  sent 
down  a  dredge  which  brought  up  a  considerable  portion  of  loose  mud, 
containing  the  usual  Arctic  animal  forms. 

It  was  determined  that  the  next  dredging  was  to  take  place  at  a  depth 
of  about  400  fathoms,  or  where  the  bank  declined  toward  the  deep.  So 
we  steered  to  the  west,  to  the  point  where  according  to  the  previously 
sketched  contour-lines  we  could  expect  this  depth.  Upon  casting  the 
lead  we  found,  however,  to  our  surprise,  that  the  depth  was  only  97 
fathoms.  We  were  here  clearly  on  a  sharp  edge,  and  the  soundings 
made  immediately  afterwards  further  out  also  showed  an  unusually 
steep  descent  toward  the  deep.  At  416  fathoms  the  dredge  went  down 
and  came  up  again  with  its  net  full  of  gravel  and  stones.  On  the  tan- 
^es  were  hanging  beautiftd  specimens  of  a  sort  of  Medusa-head  (As- 
tropkyUm)  up  to  two  feet  in  diameter,  together  with  a  few  specimens  of 
the  same  beautiful  branched  sponge  which  we  on  our  first  expedition 
had  caught  in  the  TJmbellular  region  ^  and  from  among  the  gravel  was 
separated  a  large  number  of  other  marine  animals,  some  of  which  were 
of  great  interest. 

According  to  our  plan  two  passages  more  were  to  be  made  between 
Spitzbergen  and  the  Greenland  ice  further  to  the  north.  Meanwhile 
from  the  experience  now  gained  it  was  thought  suJficient  to  make  one 
cndse  to  the  north,  and  in  this  manner  considerable  time  would  be  gained. 
The  stem  was  therefore  turned  to  the  northwest  and  then  to  the  north, 
in  order  if  x>ossible  to  determine  the  point  where  the  Atlantic  current 
meets  the  Polar  current.  Meanwhile  the  wind  had  begun  blowing  from 
the  northwest,  with  a  chopping  sea,  so  that  the  ship  on  account  of  the 
constant  consumption  of  coal  lay  a  great  deal  too  high  in  the  water  and 
consequently  made  extremely  slow  progress.  But  fortunately  we  were 
sailing  with  the  current,  and  were  thus  helped  along  a  little  more 
rapidly  than  we  had  expected.  The  weather  remained  unchanged  all 
tiie  next  day,  and  the  ship  lay  the  whole  time  fighting  the  chopping  sea, 
while  the  propeller  was  lifted  by  every  heavy  swell  entirely  out  of  the 
water,  and  beat  about  wildly  in  the  air,  without  being  able  to  push  the 
vessel  forward  with  its  usual  force.  Still  we  did  go  forward,  and  on  tibe 
following  morning  we  observed  the  first  floes  of  ice.  We  had  then  ad- 
18  p 
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yanced  to  the  eighteenth  degree.  The  depth  was  450&th(niiSf  and  a  aeries 
of  careM  observations  of  temperature  was  taken  at  this  point,  wfamtf 
it  appeared,  however,  that  we  had  not  yet  by  far  reached  the  real  Pohv 
corrent  As  it  could  be  judged  by  these  observations  that  tiie  northern 
limit  of  the  Atlantic  current  must  be  looked  for  at  a  considerably  higto 
latitude  &r  in  among  the  drifting  ice,  and  as  sudi  a  cruise  was  not 
really  a  part  of  our  plan,  we  decided  to  stop  here  and  torn  oar  ooozae 
toward  the  north  side  of  Spitzbergen.  Before  this  was  done  we  made 
a  cast  with  the  trawl,  which  gave  us  ample  specimens  of  the  fMUUi  of 
the  sea-bed,  among  which  were  several  ^>ecimens  of  rare  fishes.  On 
the  surfiaM3e  of  the  water  were  found  enormous  quantities  of  the  peooMar 
ocean  slime,  which  we  on  our  previous  expedition  had  observed,  and  re- 
newed accurate  microscopic  examinations  were  made  of  the  same  at  tiis 
time.  Dense  fog  now  came  drifting  in  upon  us  from  the  ice,  and  at 
length  so  diminished  our  horizon  that  tlie  ship  seemed  to  float  in  the 
midst  of  a  boundless  sea  of  fog.  But  suddenly,  as  if  by  enchantment,  we 
came  in  the  afternoon  out  of  the  dense  bank  of  fog  into  bright  sonshiie 
and  had  before  us  at  the  distance  of  about  forty  miles  the  jagged  north- 
west coast  of  Spitzbergen,  with  the  so-called  seven  Ice  Mountains. 
Somewhat  nearer  the  shore,  at  a  depth  of  250  fathoms,  another  had  was 
made  with  the  trawl,  which  likewise  gave  a  plentiM  zo(dogical  hanrest 
which  kept  us  zoologists  busy  for  along  time.  Meanwhile  nature  clabned 
her  dues,  and  .weary  ftom  the  day's  work  we  sought  our  berths,  whfle 
the  Yoring  directed  her  course  toward  the  Forse  Isles  in  order  to  andu^ 
there  imd  take  in  ballast  and  water. 

The  following  morning,  tlie  15th  of  August,  we  lay  well  anchored  at 
the  place  determined  upon,  and  here  awaited  us  ihe  surprise  of  seeiig 
ourselves  in  company  with  no  less  than  four  Norse  fishermen,  and 
among  them  the  sloop  so  well  known  from  Nordens^old's  expeditioa, 
the  Ice  Bear.  These  vessels  had  already  been  lying  here  at  anchor  for 
some  time  while  the  crews  were  busily  engaged  in  catching  cod  in  the 
Immediate  vicinity.  Fog  still  partially  covered  the  surrounding  moaot- 
ains,  so  that  we  were  enabled  to  orient  ourselves  only  pieoe  by  pieoe  as 
the  fog  rose.  We  were  lying  in  a  quite  broad  sound,  in  which  the  cor- 
rent rushed  on  with  considerable  rapidity,  carrying  with  it  blocks  of  ice 
of  various  forms  and  sizes.  East  of  us  we  had  the  real  so-cidled  None 
Isle.  West  of  us  was  White  Island.  Both  were  barren  partially  snow- 
<^lad  masses  of  rock  from  which  weather-beaten  grayish  heaps  of  stooes 
extended  down  toward  the  strand.  Directly  north  of  us  arose  oat  of 
the  fog  a  peculiarly  formed  mountain,  the  so-caUed  Olowen  Glil^  asd 
further  to  the  west  we  caught  a  glimpse  now  and  then  between  the  fog 
of  tiie  most  northwestern  of  tliese  islands,  that  is,  the  Amsterdam  Island. 
South  of  us  we  had  the  northwest  point  of  ^itzbergen's  mainland, 
which  extended  toward  White  Island.  But  the  main  channel  toward 
Bed  Bay  remained  enveloped  in  a  compact  mass  of  fbg  out  of  which 
small  and  large  masses  of  ice  now  and  then  came  forth,  sailing  through 
thQ  $owij|  past  our  ship. 
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In  the  aftemoan  a  couple  of  the  membera  of  tiie  expedition,  accom- 
panied  by  our  pilot^  who  was  well  acquainted  in  theae  regions,  undertook 
an  ezoorsion  in  a  boat  southward  toward  the  mainland.  On  our  way 
we  passed  aumerous  large  and  small  ice-iioes,  which  came  floating  in 
iGnnn  the  oonstaBtly  ice-fiUed  sea  east  of  the  Norse  Islands.  Between 
the  ioe-blocka  were  swimming  large  flocks  of  auks  and  black  guillemots, 
of  which  a  few  became  an  easy  prey  to  our  guns.  At  one  point  where 
tiie  mountain  sides  seemed  less  steep,  we  landed  to  take  a  look  at  the 
island.  After  having  passed  a  high  mound  of  gravel  and  boulders, 
among  which  a  few  alpine  plants  eked  out  a  miserable  existence,  we 
came  into  a  valley  of  some  width  surrounded  by  steep  mountains.  The 
mSijOT  part  of  the  valley  was  occupied  by  a  lake  of  fresh  water.  But 
&e  aaisJl  anlount  of  summer  heat  had  been  able  to  keep  only  a  small 
strip  nearest  to  the  mound  open,  while  all  the  rest  was  covered  with 
eternal  ioe.  The  water  was  carefully  examined  by  the  aid  of  tl^e  appa- 
ratos  which  we  had  brought  with  us.  The  only  living  things  we  could 
disoover  were  a  couple  of  specimens  of  the  larvse  of  a  species  of  gnat. 
The  round  stones  strewn  everywhere  over  the  bottom  of  the  lake  were 
covered  with  a  close,  dirty,  greenish  crust,  which  seemed  mainly  to  be 
finned  bom  a  species  of  alga,  of  which  we  took  specimens.  Over  the 
water  flew  a  pair  of  solitary  gulls.  Otherwise  everything  here  seemed 
60  barren  and  desolate  that  we  were  glad  to  get  back  to  our  boat  again 
said  paas  on.  farther.  We  rowed  north  to  the  other  side  of  White  Island 
and  landed  again  on  a  flat  holm  (rocky  island),  which  on  account  of  its 
somewhat  more  greenish  hue  seemed  to  give  promise  of  a  thriftier  vege- 
ts^ion.  On  the  sandy  strand  a  few  eider  ducks  tumbled  about  with  their 
reoentiy-hatched  young,  but  quickly  absented  themselves  when  we  ar- 
rived^ plunging  dexterously  into  the  sea,  one  after  the  other,  smd  they 
did  not  eome  to  the  sur£EM9e  again  before  they  had  gotten  outside  of  the 
range  of  our  guns.  On  White  Island  itself  we  gathered  a  few  plants, 
and  from  its  highest  x>oint  we  had  a  brilliant  view  of  the  mighty  mount- 
ains and  glaciers  in  the  so-called  Fair  Harbor.  We  returned  by  way  of 
the  north  side  of  White  Island.  But  dense  fog  soon  deprived  us  of  every 
o«&>ok,  80  that  we  only  now  and  then  caught  a  glimpse  of  the  gray, 
weather-beaten  strand  of  White  Island  and  of  one  and  another  iceberg 
soling  by  us.  At  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening  we  were  on  board  again, 
wh&te  we  zoologists  were  engaged  for  some  time  lon^r  in  investigating 
file  &ana  of  Ae  sea-bed  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  ship. 

On  the  following  morning  the  fog  lifted  a  little  so  that  we  could  see 
a  httle  more  of  our  somber  surroundings.  Through  the  sound  came, 
as  usnal^  one  floe  of  ice  after  another  drifting  with  the  current.  One  of 
these,  which  was  not  observed  in  time,  turned  against  our  bow  with  so 
great  finroe  that  it  shook  the  whole  ship  as  if  we  had  struck  bottom,  and 
it  warned  ns  sufSciently  that  it  would  not  have  been  a  mere  joke  if  our 
ship,  at  fioll  Sj^eedj  had  collided  with  one  of  these  compact  masses 
abnost  as  hard  as  stone.    About  noon  the  boats  belonging  to  the  fish- 
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ermen  came  sailing  in  from  the  moath  of  the  sound,  all  loaded  fall  to 
the  gunwale.  The  fishing  on  the  previous  night  had  been  quite  unusu- 
ally abundant,  and  so  there  was  here  an  unexpectedly  convenient  oppor- 
tunity for  studying  the  Spitzbergen  codfish  and  the  conditions  attending 
the  catching  of  it  in  these  waters.  In  order  to  form  a  more  aocorate 
estimate  of  the  vast  amount  of  fish  caught  here  at  this  time  we  give  the 
following  reliable  figures :  On  three  boats,  each  having  a  crew  of  two 
men,  were  caught  from  10  o'clock  in  the  evening  until  4.30  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  eleven  hundred  and  fifty-three  codfish.  After  having  dressed 
these  fish  and  rested  a  short  time,  the  same  six  men  went  out  again  at 
8  o'clock  the  same  morning  and  came  back  at  1.30  o'clock  with  eleven 
hundred  codfish.  Each  man  had  thus  in  the  course  of  twelve  hours 
hauled  up  three  hundred  and  seventy-five  fish,  which  makes  one  fish 
every  other  minute. 

At  four  o'clock  we  had  taken  in  water  and  ballast,  wherefore  we 
weighed  anchor  and  stood  to  the  north  again.  According  to  our  plan  a 
few  physical  and  biological  observations  were  to  be  made  on  the  banks 
directly  nortb  of  the  Norse  Islands.  But  as  it  kept  freshening  with  a 
breeze  fix>m  the  southwest  as  we  came  ftirther  out,  and  as  the  fog  was 
very  dense,  we  changed  our  plan  and  directed  our  course,  instead,  soath- 
ward  into  the  "  Smeerenberg."  The  fog,  which  out  at  sea  stood  like  a 
dense,  dark  wall,  had  as  yet  but  partially  gotten  in  here,  and  so  we  got 
during  our  passage  through  this  channel,  celebrated  fh>m  former  expe- 
ditions for  its  beautiful  mountains  and  glaciers,  a  most  excellent  oppor- 
tunity of  getting  acquainted  with  the  mighty  and  grand  natural  features 
of  Spitzbergen.  Views,  each  more  picturesque  and  surprising  than  the 
preceding  one,  opened  before  our  eyes  as  we  advanced.  Every  vallej 
and  ravine  is  here  filled  with  a  mighty  glacier,  which  with  abrupt  walls 
shoots  out  into  the  sea ;  and  above  Ihe  glaciers  tower,  ftirther  into  the 
interior,  beautiftil  mountains  abounding  in  the  boldest  peaks  and  preci- 
pices. The  straggling  masses  of  fog  drifting  over  the  land  ttom  the  sea, 
between  which  the  evening  sun  shed  its  clear  rays  of  hght,  spread  ov& 
all  a  peculiar  mystic  halo  which  added,  in  a  marked  degree,  to  the  bril- 
liancy and  grandeur  of  this  scene.  In  the  innermost  piurt  of  th^  bay 
unfolded  itself  before  our  eyes  in  the  dear  light  of  the  evening-  sun  a 
glorious  panorama  of  mountain  i>eaks,  which,  with  the  most  fiantastie, 
jagged  forms,  rose  from  a  valley  completdy  filled  f<»r  many  miles  with 
snow,  and  from  this  extended  a  mighty  glacier— -the  largest  one  we  hith- 
erto had  seen — out  into  the  sea.  From  the  greenish  blue,  shimmering, 
abrupt  end  of  the  glacier  came  one  iceberg  after  the  other,  floating  wiUi 
the  current  out  of  the  fjord.  One  of  these,  of  mighty  dimensioiiis, 
crowned  with  glittering  peaks,  passed  close  by  our  ship  and  waa  imme- 
diately sketched.  That  our  sketch-books  did  not  rest  during  the  remain- 
der of  our  passage  through  this  interesting  channel,  is  a  matter  of  ocmrse. 
Everyone  of  us  that  knew  how  touse  apendl,  with  some  sort  of  practiee, 
certainly  has  some  view  or  other  in  his  sketch-book  from  that  gloiioiia 
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Bail,  and  they  who  were  not  bold  enough  to  record  on  paper  what  they 
saw,  will,  at  least,  long  preserve  in  their  memories  a  vivid  and  lasting 
impreesion  of  the  imposing  and  solemn  scenery  that  here,  for  the  first 
time,  met  oar  eyes. 

Throogh  the  so-called  Sonth  Gate  we  once  more  directed  oar  coarse 
to  the  sea,  where  we  again  met  the  dense  threatening  bank  of  fog,  ac- 
companied by  a  firesh  breeze  from  the  southwest  As  the  weather  looked 
anything  bat  promising  to  the  seaward  we  agreed  to  ran  into  Magda* 
lene  Bay,  a  bay  entering  Spitzbergen's  plateau  south  of  Smeerenberg, 
and  likewise  renowned  for  its  imposing  scenery.  It  was  then  quite  late 
in  the  evening,  and  the  fog  partially  concealed  the  surrounding  mount- 
ains. But  between  these  show  forth  distinctly  the  mighty  glaciers, 
the  number  of  which  is  really  extraordinary.  In  the  innermost  part  of 
the  bay,  in  the  lee  of  a  x>eninsula,  joined  to  the  mainland  by  a  flat  isth- 
mus, and  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  n^jestic  mountains  and  glaciers, 
we  cast  anchor,  and  it  being  already  late  in  the  night  the  most  of  us 
sought  our  berths  in  order  to  be  able  on  the  following  morning  to  study 
with  refireshed  strength  the  grand  scenery  of  Spitzbergen,  and  to  make 
some  physical  and  biological  observations  at  this  interesting  point 

The  morning  brought  calm  weather,  but  the  fog  still  enveloped  to  a 
great  extent  the  mighty  mountains  which  here  on  all  sides  lift  tiieir 
jagged  peal^s  to  the  skies.  The  sea  was  everywhere  filled  with  blocks 
of  ice  of  all  sizes  and  forms,  firom  quite  small  fragments  to  respectable 
icebergs,  and  presented  a  peculiar  greenish  color  on  account  of  the  con- 
stant melting  of  glacial  ice.  Enormous  numbers  of  the  Arctic  pteropod 
(lAmacina)  were  seen  moving  about  on  the  surface  of  the  water,  and 
among  them  were  also  a  few  specimens  of  the  crystal-clear  whale-food 
(Olione)j  and  at  some  distance  from  the  ship  a  pair  of  seals  were  seen 
inquisitively  lifting  their  heads  up  to  look  at  the  ship.  At  this  last  sight 
OUT  hmiters  grew  lively.  Bifies  and  ammunition  wete  quickly  brought 
oat,  and  three  specimens,  two  ringed  seals  and  one  young  large  cub,  had 
to  give  their  lives  as  a  penalty  for  their  curiosity.  Later  in  the  day  some 
of  the  members  of  the  expedition  made  a  trip  ashore  to  the  i>enin6ula 
lying  before  us,  which  seemed  for  ages  to  have  been  used  as  a  burying- 
g^und.  Numerous  graves  bore  ample  testimony  of  the  sufferings  of 
men  who,  impelled  by  love  of  knowledge  or  by  greed  of  gain,  had  been 
oUiged  to  leave  their  bones  here.  But  the  graves  did  not  really  deserve 
&e  name.  The  soil  consists  chiefly  of  stone,  so  that  it  had  been  only 
possible  to  cover  the  rudely  timbered  coffins  as  well  as  circumstances 
would  i>ermit  with  stones.  Now  the  most  of  them  lay  exx>osed  to  the 
air,  <^>en  and  broken  asunder  by  the  ice,  possibly  also  interfered  with  by 
Ihe  polar  bear  and  by  other  beasts,  and  in  the  coffins  were  found  only 
scattered  portions  of  the  skeletons.  As  if  the  beasts  of  prey  really  had 
shown  respect.to  the  noblest  part  of  the  human  body,  the  skulls  were 
6^  we  found  to  our  astonishment,  in  the  most  of  these  graves  lying  in 
their  places.    From  the  greatly  varied  forms  of  the  craniums  it  could  be 
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detdrttiiied  that  the  deceased  had  helotkgM,  to  various  nathMMtUtieByttd 
a  skillM  craiiol(^8t  wonld  nndofibtedly  be  able  to  pomt  out  easily  tte 
Dutchman,  the  Bussian,  the  Kors^uan,  &c.  From  the  highest  point  of 
the  peninsula  we  had  a  splendid  view  of  the  south  side  of  the  bay.  Ola- 
der  upon  glacier  here  extended,  one  beyond  the  other,  as  &r  as  the  eye 
could  see  towaM  the  ocean.  The  ice  here  really  had  the  appearasee  of 
being  the  predominating  part,  and  the  visible  mountain  peaks  seemed 
in  fact  to  be  nothing  more  than  the  boundary  lines  between  the  dilBbrait 
^aders.  In  some  places  the  ice  had  even  been  crowded  over  the  mowt- 
aln  peaks  and  formed  peculiar  masses  suspended,  as  it  were,  in  the  air, 
and  it  seemed  that  they  must  every  moment  fkU  down  from  the  predpi- 
tons  mountain  sides.  In  the  east  or  at  the  head  of  the  bay  the  first  one 
of  the  glaciers  shoots  out  into  the  sea.  Fo  less  than  four  glaciers  hue 
ga&er  themselves  into  a  mighty  mass  of  ice  which  constantly  under  the 
influence  of  the  summer  warmth  sends  out  into  the  sea  icebergs  of  all 
six^  and  forms.  One  of  these,  which  laid  itself  right  athwart  the  bow 
of  our  ship,  gave  us  considerable  trouble  when  we  were  to  weigh  anchor, 
about  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening. 

In  order  to  investigate  the  temperature  in  this  bay,  constantly  filled 
with  ice,  we  slowly  and  with  all  possible  care  approached  the  head  of 
the  bay  where  the  above-mentioned  immense  glader  shot  out  into  the 
sea.  Here,  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  floating  maeses  of  ice,  we  seat 
otir  lead  and  our  thermometer  to  the  bottom.  The  depth  was  60  fathoms 
and  the  temperature  at  the  bottom  28.4^  Fahr.,  the  lowest  teihperatme  ve 
had  observed  up  to  this  time.  A  little  further  out,  where  we  were  lesseii- 
cumbered  with  ice  and  could  better  maneuver  the  ship,  the  trawl  iras 
aent  down  and  brought  up  ample  specimens  of  the  fauna  of  the  bottoa. 
ITot  only  various  lower  animal  forms,  but  even  flshes  wore  found  h«re 
and  seined  to  thrive  remarkably  well  in  this  ice-cold  water.  Partioo* 
haij  did  we  in  this  haul  bring  on  board  numerous  specimens  of  a  wrt 
of  bmall  codfish,  the  so-called  ice-roach  (Ismort,  Oaduspolar%9)y  of  which 
we  h^etofore  had  obtained  only  one  specimen. 

We  now  steamed  toward  the  outlet  of  the  bay  to  the  sea,  in  order 
finally  to  make  some  investigations  on  the  bank  and  on  its  dedivitf 
west  of  Prince  Charles'  Foreland.  The  wind  had  entirely  subsided  aod 
the  sea  was  smooth,  but  dense  fog  soon  hid  the  land  entirely  out  of  si^t. 
On  the  following  morning  we  were  at  our  station.  The  weather  was  still 
and  calm  as  on  the  preceding  day,  and  the  fog  had  so  far  lifted  that  the 
lower  parts  of  Prince  Charles'  Foreland  could  be  seen.  We  cast  oat  the 
lead  here,  finding  600  fathoms'  depth,  and  hence  we  were  already  on  the 
slope  of  the  bank.  A  little  farther  out  the  trawl  was  sent  dowi^ats 
depth  of  110  fathoms  and  was  brought  up  covered  all  over  with  a  spedee 
of  the  elegant  feather-star  {Antedon)j  of  which  several  beautiful  aBdpe^ 
feet  specimens  were  secured  and  preserved.  We  were  now  nearly  through 
with  our  investigations  in  the  open  sea,  and  therefore  directed  our  coarse 
southward  along  Prince  Charles'  Foreland,  in  order  to  run  into  the  Ice- 
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j^rd,  wliere  we  had  made  up  onr  minde  to  lie  still  tor  a  few  days  and 
make  titie  necessary  examinatioii  of  the  ship^s  engine,  which  now  had 
l)eeQ  in  almost  constant  use  ever  since  we  letffc  Hamm^est. 

The  following  morning  we  had  already  reached  the  inlet  of  the  Ice^ 
Qord.  The  north  side  of  ^e  fjord  still  shows  the  grand  scenery  charac* 
teristic  of  Spitsbergen ;  firom  the  northwestern  point,  where  iJie  Dead 
Man  and  the  Ank  Horn  lift  their  heads,  there  are,  as  far  as  eye  can  see 
towaail  the  interior,  sjdendid  monntain  Tiews  separated  £rom  the  mighty 
masses  of  ice  and  snow.  On  the  other  hand,  the  sonth  side  has  a  totally 
^Ufferent  appearance;  the  moontains  are  here  less  high,  and  their  sum* 
mits  usually  form  plateaus,  while  the  sides  slope  gradually  and  show  a 
regular  furrangement  both  of  the  horizontal  layers  and  of  the  glacial 
iiTers  that  are  dug  out  in  the  vertical  clefts.  Th^e  is  nothing  pictur- 
esque in  the  general  effect.  About  in  the  middle  of  the  ^ord  we  sent 
^le  trawl  down,  but  it  brc^^t  up  nothing  of  interest  excepting  a  young 
specimen  of  a  peculiar  spiny  Arctic  fish  {Cychpterus  apinosus).  At 
noon  we  directed  our  course  toward  Advent  Bay,  which  was  intended 
for  our  station,  and  outside  of  which  a  couple  of  fishing^vessels  lay  at 
anchor.  A  long  fiat  strip  of  land  which  extends  into  the  sea  6om  the 
western  shore  forms  here  a  natural  mole,  within  which  there  is  an 
escdient  harbor,  in  whidi  the  lai^est  fleet  might  be  able  to  find  a 
coBTenient  anchcmkge  and  abundant  protection  against  liie  storms* 
Here  we  let  our  anchor  drop.  We  were  now  at  our  goal,  where  we 
were  to  spend  at  least  three  or  four  days.  But  nature  in  this  locality 
has  nothing  of  the  grand  and  imposing  features  that  characterize  Spitz- 
b^gen.  The  mountains  around  the  bay  have  the  same  monotonous 
<^ar8cter  and  dismal  grayish  hue  as  those  we  had  seen  on  the  entire 
Sooth  side  of  the  ^ord.  The  splendid  glaciers  which  so  beautifully 
diversified  the  landscape  are  here  wholly  wanting,  and  in  lieu  of  these 
the  valley  ascends  graduaHy  from  the  sea,  forming  a  8l(q)e,  with  l^e 
same  grayish-brown  tiresome  color  that  characterizes  the  mountains.  So 
fer  we  were  not  a  little  disappointed  in  our  exiiectations,  but  still  we 
had  a  fow  nice  evenings  when  ihe  mountains  and  glaciers  on  the  north 
side  of  the  Qord  blazed  in  the  evening  sunlight,  casting  a  beautifol  reflec* 
tion  athwart  the  Qord  to  our  anchoring  place.  Meanwhile  our  time 
was  sj^t  in  the  most  profitable  manner  possible.  While  our  captain 
was  engaged  upon  the  hydrography  and  chart  of  the  bay,  we  2KKi1* 
ogists  industriously  etiunined  the  sea-bed  with  our  dredges  and  made 
excursions  on  land  for  cc^eoting  plants  and  whatever  else  c^  interest 
we  might  find.  Nor  was  the  noble  art  of  hunting  neglected,  and  a 
party  was  organized  of  the  best  and  most  skUlAil  marksm^;i  to  under- 
take a  reindeer  chase.  But  the  reindeer  is,  at  this  season  of  the  year^ 
teiy  shy,  and  usu^y  keeps  itself  fi^rther  from  the  coast  than  at  other 
t!mes ;  and  not  until  we  had  made  several  and  repeated  effbrts  and 
aoecHnplished  mOes  <^  ftttiguing  marching  did  we  succeed  in  killing  a 
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very  small  young  deer,  whose  exceedingly  fine  and  sweet  meat  was  a 
welcome  addition  to  onr  mess. 

After  having  remained  three  days  and  three  nights  in  Advent  Bay 
everything  was  ready  for  the  home  passage.  The  boiler  had  been  care- 
fully examined,  a  new  supply  of  water  had  been  taken  on  board,  and 
the  bay  had  been  mapped.  At  six  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  on  the  22d 
of  August,  we  weighed  anchor,  and  after  having  made  a  haul  with 
the  trawl  at  the  outlet  of  the  bay,  which,  however,  gave  us  but  a  small 
return,  we  directed  our  course  out  of  the  Ice-lQord  to  the  sea.  We 
had  only  enough  coal  left  to  last  eight  days,  so  that  a  longer  stay  at 
Spitzbergen,  for  this  reason  if  for  no  other,  could  not  be  looked  upon  as 
advisable.  But  as  Bell  Sound,  a  place  famous  for  the  beauty  of  its  scen- 
ery, lay  directly  in  our  way,  we  agreed  among  ourselves  that,  in  case 
wo  obtained  favorable  weather,  we  would,  as  a  sort  of  leave-taking  cere- 
mony, make  a  short  trip  in  there,  in  order  to  be  able  to  bring  home  with  ua 
a  perfectly  fresh  impression  of  the  imposing  scenery  of  Spitzbergen.  The 
evening  was  still  and  the  sky  cleared,  so  that  we  retired  filled  with  the 
fairest  hopes  of  being  able  on  the  following  momii;ig  to  enjoy  the  sight 
of  Bell  Sound's  celebrated  mountain  peaks  and  glaciers.  But  we  were 
deceived  in  our  exi>ectations.  Dense  fog  on  the  following  morning  en- 
veloped the  land  and  hid  all  the  mountain  peaks  from  sight.  Undes 
such  circumstances  we  would  scarcely  gain  anything  by  running  into 
Bell  Sound,  and  as  it  was  out  of  the  question  to  spend  any  time  waiting 
for  clear  weather  the  trip  was  abandoned.  So  the  stem  of  the  ship  w» 
turned  to  the  south  again,  and  every  trace  of  Spitzbergen  soon  vanished 
in  the  fog.  About  half  way  between  Spitzbergen  and  Beeren  Island  we 
finally  took  a  series  of  careftd  observations  of  the  temperature,  in  order 
to  get  one  more  factor  in  the  complicated  problem  of  establishing  tha. 
conditions  of  temperature  in  this  belt  of  the  ocean.  And  herewith  osr 
investigations  were  at  length  completed.  Instruments  and  apparatot 
were  packed  away,  and  what  we  now  had  to  do  was  to  get  southward  t» 
Norway  as  rapidly  as  possible. 

The  weather,  which  up  to  this  time  had  been  unusually  still,  showdL 
on  the  next  day  all  signs  of  changing  for  the  worse.  The  barometer  fiiK 
rapidly,  in  the  horizon  appeared  threatening  cloud-banks,  and  the  wioC 
began  to  blow  fiK)m  the  east.  Toward  evening  the  breeze  had  increaseC 
into  a  gale,  but  it  fortunately  blew  from  the  northeast,  and  henoe  it  wif 
favorable  to  us.  The  studding-saUs  were  set,  and,  as  if  the  Yoiing  h€^ 
self  now  was  longing  to  get  home,  she  sped  on  witti  unusual  velocity,  ao' 
that  we  were  making  much  more  rapid  progress  than  we  from  the  be- 
ginning had  calculated.  As  we  got  farther  south  the  waves  became 
higher,  and  the  ship,  which  now  was  uncommonly  light,  now  and  then 
tossed  about  so  violently  in  the  night  that  we  were  several  times  in  a 
rather  disagreeable  manner  awakened  from  our  sleep.  But  we  had 
already  tested  the  Yoring  once  before,  under  similar  circumstances,  and 
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knew  that  she  would  ride  the  waves  securely  and  bring  as  all  the  sooner 
home  across  the  Arctic  seas,  and  we  were  all  intensely  homesick. 

At  eight  o'clock  of  the  next  day  we  got  the  first  landfall  of  Norway. 
Far  out  in  the  horizon  we  got  a  glimpse  of  something  of  a  deep-bluish 
hue,  which  at  some  times  scarcely  could  be  distinguished  from  the  at- 
mosphere, but  which  gradually  became  more  distinct  and  defined.  In 
this  we  finally  recognized  with  certainty  the  outmost  island  in  the  Loppe 
Sea.  It  was  Bird  Island,  toward  which  our  course  had  been  directed 
during  the  whole  time.  Still  we  were  a  considerable  distance  from  land, 
and  it  being  late  in  the  night  we  retired  to  our  berths  with  the  happy 
conscionsness  that  we  should  soon  be  within  the  skerries  in  smooth 
water.  When  we  came  on  deck  the  following  morning  we  were  just 
entering  Grot  Sound.  For  the  fiirst  time  for  many  weeks  we  again  looked 
upon  green  fields  and  trees,  and  soon  the  charming  Trom  Island,  with 
its  cultivated  fields,  its  beautiful  forests,  and  its  smiling  riUages,  lay 
before  us  in  its  complete  summer  dress.  At  twelve  o'clock  we  lay  safely 
moored  at  anchor  in  the  harbor  of  Tromso,  and  we  all  soon  had  the 
pleasure  of  receiving  by  post  and  telegraph  fresh  and  glad  tidings  from 
home. 

After  stopping  a  couple  of  days  at  Tromso,  which  was  necessary  in 
order  to  increase  our  supply  of  coal,  we  weighed  anchor  on  Thursday, 
the  29th  of  August,  at  two  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  steamed  south- 
ward along  the  usual  steamship  route.  The  weather  was  brilliant,  and 
it  was  a  source  of  great  relief  to  us,  after  having  been  tossed  about  so 
long  on  the  biQows  of  the  Arctic  Ocean,  to  be  able  to  take  our  ease  in 
smooth  water  within  the  skerries*  On  the  evening  of  the  same  day  we 
I>assed  West-flord  in  perfectly  calm,  beautiful  weather.  On  the  next  day 
oar  progress  was  checked  somewhat  by  foggy  weather;  but  tiie  third 
day  was  dear  and  warm  as  summer,  and  gave  us  another  opportunity 
to  rejoice  at  the  sight  of  the  glorious  mountains  and  i^ord  scenes  down 
along  the  coast  of  Ifordland.  On  Wednesday,  the  4th  of  September,  we 
swung  into  the  harbor  of  Bergen,  where  we  were  greeted  by  a  general 
display  of  flags,  and  after  having  given  and  received  a  salute  we  an- 
diofred  in  the  usual  place  near  the  Sugar-house  Whar£  Three  of  the 
members  of  the  expedition  Chief  Physidan  Dr.  Danielssen,  Mr.  Friele, 
and  Cand.  Thome,  here  bade  us  good-bye.  The  rest  of  us,  after  spending 
two  days  in  Bergen,  passed  with  the  Yoring  to  Ghristiania,  where  we, 
after  a  most  delightfol  voyage,  arrived  on  Monday  last,  the  9th  of  Sep< 
tember,  at  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon. 
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Xin.-ON  THE  SCIENTIFIC  INVESTIGATION  OF  THE  BALTIC  SEA 
AND  THE  GERMAN  OCEAN.* 


Bt  G.  Eabsten. 


The  following  lines  are  designed  to  call  attention  to  the  investigations 
of  the  Baltic  Sea  and  German  Ocean,  which  have  been  in  progress  sev- 
eral years,  and  which  are  of  especial  interest  in  opening  np  a  new  field 
of  observation,  to  which  hitherto  bnt  little  attention  has  been  paid. 
l!he  extensive  experiments  of  the  Americans  and  Englishmen  have  in- 
creased onr  knowledge  of  the  physics  of  the  ocean  and  its  organisms,  bnt 
not  being  made  with  the  view  to  continued  systematic  investigations,  they 
have  TQ&olted  only  in  discovering  for  the  time  being  certain  relations  for 
given  points;  the  variations,  be  they  of  a  periodical  or  a  non-periodical 
nature,  for  one  and  the  same  locality  conld  not  be  ascertained  during  the 
rapid  passages  through  the  ocean.  But  just  these  variations  are  of 
special  significance,  since  upon  them  depends  our  knowledge  of  the  phe- 
noniena  of  the  currents  and  of  the  relations  between  the  physical  con- 
ditions and  the  phenomena  of  life,  as  in  meteorology,  where  the  final  con- 
clnsions  are  not  drawn  from  a  few  isolated  observations  but  from  a 
knowledge  of  the  limits  between  which  the  variations  take  place.  With 
tJiis  view,  Dr.  H.  A.  Mayer  made  extensive  investigations  of  the  physi- 
cal conditions  of  the  western  part  of  the  Baltic,  hoping  thereby  to  gain 
information  regarding  the  variable  character  of  the  organic  world,  a  fact 
established  by  his  own  observations  as  well  as  by  those  of  R.  M5bius. 
The  observations  of  Dr.  Mayer  have  shown  that  tie  western  portion  of 
tiie  Baltic  offers  fluctuations  in  all  the  physical  elements — ^in  the  height 
of  the  water,  its  temperature,  and  the  proportion  of  salt— -fluctuations 
which  vary  with  the  seasons  and  likewise  in  different  years.  These  ob- 
servations gave  a  suflScient  explanation  of  the  character  of  the  currents, 
but  in  order  to  properly  fix  the  laws  of  these  currents  the  co-operation 
of  a  number  of  savans  was  found  necessary,  since  only  by  simultaneous 
observations  at  many  points  the  enterprise  could  be  madid  a  i^ccess. 

The  hnpulse  to  make  the  present  investigation  was  giveJn  by  the  Ger- 
man Society  for  Fish-culture,  which,  ftdly  comprehending  its  impor- 
tance, requested  the  Prussian  Government  to  have  the  Work  established. 
The  govemtoent  acted  in  accordance  with  this  iietition,  and  entrusted 
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*  Traoslated  by  Dr.  Oscar  Loew. 
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the  work  to  a  Commission  stationed  in  E[iel.    This  Commission  took 
into  consideration  the  following  points,  viz  : 

(a)  Depth,  height  of  the  water,  condition  of  the  bottom,  quantity  of 
salt  and  air  of  the  water,  and  temperature. 

(b)  Flora  and  &una  of  the  sea. 

(c)  Distribution,  propagation,  and  migration  of  the  useftd  animi^s— 
problems  which  required  for  their  proper  discussion  and  settlement  ob- 
servations at  numerous  stations  along  the  coast,  as  well  as  on  the  hig^ 
sea.  From  the  preliminary  observations  of  Mayer  it  was  known  that  in 
the  western  part  of  the  BsJtic  the  variations  in  the  water  are  analogoos 
to  those  of  the  climate ;  further,  it  was  established  as  a  fiEict  that  tiie 
physical  conditions  of  the  eastern  and  western  portions  differed— for  in- 
stance, the  variations  In  the  amount  of  salt  show  smaller  differences  in 
the  eastern  than  in  the  western  part.  This  is  in  another  relation  also 
found  in  the  German  Ocean.  The  work  was  commenced  by  establishing 
a  number  of  stations  along  the  German  as  well  as  the  foreign  coast,  one 
station  being  at  Heligoland.  Two  expeditions  have  thus  far  been  sent 
out,  one  in  1871,  another  in  1872,  the  former  to  the  Baltic,  the  latter  to 
the  German  Ocean.  The  following  is  a  brief  summary  of  the  work  d 
the  Commission,  the  mode  of  observation,  and  the  results,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  part  relating  to  organisms,  for  which  the  reader  is  referred 
to  the  publications  of  the  Commission. 

The  most  important  points  for  determination  were  the  amount  ofioU 
and  the  temperatu/re.  As  variations  in  these  depend  upon  the  currents, 
and  these  again  upon  various  causes,  as  the  height  of  the  water,  the 
direction  and  velocity  of  the  wind,  the  duration  of  ice-formation,  the 
amount  of  rain  and  snow  in  the  drift  regions,  &c.,  it  was  evident  that  a 
thorough  study  would  require  a  long  series  of  observations.  The  amount 
of  air  contained  in  the  water  could  not  be  well  determined  on  aceonntof 
the  want  of  methods  sufKciently  simple  for  the  several  stations.  The 
proportion  of  salt  is  important  for  several  reasons : 

First  The  difference  in  the  amount  of  the  saline  substance  is  (no. 
cause  of  the  currents,  the  heavier  salt  water  having  the  tendency  to  flow 
to  the  deepest  place.  In  this  manner  two  currents  may  be  produced-* 
vertical  one  when  from  some  cause  or  other  the  upper  strata  become 
more  concentrated,  and  a  horizontal  one  when  two  strata  of  diflbrent 
densities  lie  side  by  side.  The  latter  currents  predominate  in  the  Ger 
man  Ocean  as  well  as  in  the  Baltic  Sea. 

Second.  The  strata  in  motion  will  also  have  temperature  of  their  oini 
For  the  waters  in  question  this  can  be  easily  shown.  The  under  current 
of  the  heavier  water  of  the  German  Ocean  can  readily  be  recognised  by 
its  temperature  upon  its  entrance  in  the  Baltic,  and  the  same  is  the  case 
with  the  light  upper  current  issuing  from  the  Baltic 

An  analogons  difference  is  found  in  comparing  the  different  strata  of 
the  G^ermon  Ocean  with  the  waters  of  the  Atlantic  Furthermore,  ihw 
is  a  certain  relation  between  the  amount  of  salt  and  carbonic  acid  exm- 
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tained  in  tbe  water^  and  also  between  this  and  the  organic  life.  The 
salt  determinations  are  made  with  the  hydrometer  kept  at  the  stations. 
It  may  be  objectionable  that  the  method  used  is  not  absolntely  exact  on 
account  of  the  nneqnal  composition  of  the  salt  in  different  parts  of  the 
sea.  It  is  not  necessary,  however,  to  take  this  into  consideration  here, 
since  the  currents  mainly  depend  upon  the  density  of  the  water,  which 
is  indicated  to  a  great  degree  of  exactness  by  the  hydrometer.  At  the 
stations  there  is  no  method  simple  enough  for  a  trustworthy  determina- 
tion of  the  air  contained  in  the  water  5  the  air  collected  from  the  water 
on  exi>editions,  however,  has  been  subjected  to  a  chemical  analysis. 

The  formula  adopted  by  the  Commission  was  well  founded,  being  the 
result  of  the  observation  that  an  increase  of  the  specific  gravity  of  0.0001 
coTTeeponded  to  an  increase  of  0.0131  per  cent,  of  salt  The  results  thus 
far  obtained  are  the  following : 

The  specific  gravity  increases  with  the  depth.  In  consequence  of  the 
Gennan  Ocean  containing  less  salt  than  the  Atlantic,  and  again  the 
Baltic  Sea  less  than  the  German  Ocean,  an  under-current  of  heavier 
water  can  be  traced  flowing  from  west  to  east,  and  a  lighter  upper  cur- 
rent flowing  from  east  to  west.  This  is  shown  by  the  current-meter  as 
wdl  as  by  the  densities  of  the  water  and  the  difference  in  temperature. 
In  very  narrow  straits,  however,  as,  for  instance,  in  the  "Little  Belt'' 
and  the  "Alsensund,''  the  diflerent  currents  become  turbulent  and  more 
or  less  mixed. 

The  intensity  of  the  currents  is  variously  changed  by  climatic  influ- 
encea,  of  which  the  wind  is  the  most  powerM.  Prevailing  westerly  and 
soutiiwesterly  winds  drive  heavy  currents  from  the  Atlantic  into  the 
German  Ocean  and  thence  to  the  Baltic,  at  the  same  time  retarding  the 
Jight  upper  current.  Easterly  and  northeasterly  winds  act  reversely, 
diminishing  the  heavier  under-current  and  increasing  the  lighter  cur- 
rent on  the  surface.  In  accordance  with  the  climatic  conditions  is  the 
&ct  that  the  most  salty  water  enters  the  Baltic  in  fall  and  winter,  and 
the  least  in  spring  and  summer.  The  amount  of  salt  in  the  spring  is 
reduced  by  the  melting  of  the  ice  in  the  north  and  east;  plentiful  rains 
produce  a  like  effect  in  summer.  As  the  height  of  the  water  depends 
much  ui>on  the  strength  and  direction  of  the  wind,  the  percentage  of  salt 
will  show  a  certain  relation  to  the  height.  This  relation,  however,  is 
not  a  simple  one.  Gontinuous  west  winds  will  not  only  increase  the 
whole  bulk  of  water  in  the  Baltic,  but  also  produce  local  differences  be- 
tween the  height  of  the  water  on  the  eastern  and  western  coasts,  as  above 
mentioned.  We  have  then  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  Baltic  an  increase 
of  the  mean  level  and  a  decrease  of  salt,  while  in  the  western  part,  the 
height  of  the  water  decreases  and  the  amount  of  salt  becomes  greater. 

Taking  into  consideration  certain  climatic  relations,  especially  the  wind, 
and  the  change  of  these  relations  in  different  years,  it  is  clear  that  not 
only  every  stratum  of  water  of  a  certain  locality  will  show  a  difference 
in  the  amount  of  salt,  but  also  that  there  will  be  deviations  in  differ- 
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Qpt  years;  tberefoce  only  a  prolonged  period  of  observations  can dfitsr- 
miskd  tbe  ayei»ge  a-moo&t  of  salt  of  a  oertain  locality.  A  i^anoe  at  the 
foUomng  table  will  give  an  idea  of  the  great  variatioiDS  taking  platti 
Altbx>ngli  the  nambers  are  mere  approximations,  the  differences  ais, 
nevertheless,  considerable. 

TABI^-T- 


SucfiMe. 

B^^tlL 

"^^T^JTfwpTp- 

F»tbom«. 

1fft.y|n>iym- 

KUU,«m. 

LodOity.' 

1^ 

1^ 

*§ 

f^ 

1 

1^ 

t 

I.  BALTIO  BRA. 

LOlOO 
L0208 
L0208 
L0184 
L0211 
L0174 
L0201 
L0177 
L0135 
L0161 
LOlOO 
L0008 
L0138 
L0094 
L0081 
L0066 

L02S5 
L0266 
L0270 
L0287 

2.61 
2.73 
2.06 
2.45 
2.76 
2.30 
2.68 
2.84 
L77 
2.11 
2.10 
L28 
L74 
L25 
Lie 
0.B6 

3.84 

a48 

3.68 
8.80 

L0062 

L0088 

L0092 

L0085 

L0002 

L0079 

L0048 

LOOOOt 

L0072 

L0003 

L0097 

L0068 

L0066 

LOOSS 

L0019 

L00i4 

L0206 
LQ220 
L0210 
L0244 

0.81 
L19 
L22 
LIS 
L22 
L05 
0.58 

*0."96" 
L24 
L29 
0.88 
0.86 
0.«2 
0.25 
0.19 

2.78 
2.88 
2.75 
8.22 

16 
20 

10 
10 

16 
10 

L0250 
LOafiO 
L0220 
LOIW 
L0248 
L0204 
L0219 
L0196 
L0147 
L0163 
LOlOO 
L0128 
L0X62 
L0095 
L008Q 

3.30 
8.27 
2.88 
2.48 
8.20 
2.67 
2.87 
2.68 
LOO 
2.U 
2.22 
LOB 
LOO 

Las 

L16 

L008B 

Lono 

L0006 

Lom 

LOOTS 

Lom 

L0080 

LoqM 
Loioe 

LOOTS 

Looeo 

L0060 
L0036 

1  If 

2,18 

LS8 

1.86 
L2A 

vB 

Lit 

LW 

L2i 

L€l 

0.98 

0.91 

OlM 

OlM 

Sll«nboffeiL  ByH 

7 
8 
18 
4k 

L0258 
L0d68 
L0277 
L0288 

8.38 
8.61 
a65 
8.81 

L0215 

Loess 
Loa» 

L0340 

181 

2.91 

%9 

Hi^li£ffbuid$ 

8^38 

*  Obterred  by  A.  H.  Hayer. 

t  CoDMquaioe  of  ioe. 

X  Kot  embcaoiiig  a  whole  year. 

$  Values  probably  too  large  in  conaeqnence  of  instrumental  error. 

With  regard  to  the  details  of  the  currents  and  their  relation  to  the 
wind  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  publication  of  the  Commission. 

The  tempercOures. — ^Both  bodies  of  water,  the  German  Ocean  and  the 
Baltic  Sea,  show,  in  general,  different  relations  as  to  temperature,  but 
as  they  intercommunicate  by  way  of  the  straits  of  Skagerak  and  the 
Kattegat,  they  exercise  some  reciprocal  influence  in  this  point  of  view. 
The  condition  of  the  Baltic  with  regard  to  climatic  influences  is  almost 
that  of  an  inland  sea,  owing  to  the  insignificant  extent  of  its  juncticms 
with  the  Oerman  Ocean  and  its  greater  outflow.  Only  in  the  vicinity 
of  its  Junctions,  and  under  certain  circumstances  at  some  distance  from 
them  also,  there  is  a  considerable  influence  brought  to  bear  upon  the 
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temperature  of  the  Baltic  by  the  entering  onder-corrents.  The  tem- 
perature of  the  Baltic  varies  greatly  with  the  respective  teiiipei*fttare  of 
the  air,  the  changes  decreasing^  of  coarse,  with  tliedepth.  The  unequal 
tenqpemtores  of  increasing  latitudes  will  be  equalijsed  by  the  perpetual 
motions  of  the  waters. 

The  German  Ocean  shows  much  smaller  variations  of  temperatureSi 
and  undoubtedly  will  present  different  conditions  at  different  points, 
being  connected  with  the  Atlantic  in  the  Korth  by  a  wide  and  in  the 
South  by  a  narrow  channel,  and  again  by  a  narrow  channel  with  the 
Beetle  in  the  East 

While  throughout  the  year  currents  of  but  little  variations  enter 
the  channels  from  the  Atlantic,  those  from  the  Baltic  are  of  various 
temp^atnres.  This,  together  with  the  greater  depth  of  the  German 
Ocean,  will  suffice  to  show  that  it  requires  years  of  observation  and 
prolonged  study  to  determine  the  exact  relations  of  temperature.  The 
observations  hitherto  made  for  different  strata  can  only  be  considered 
as  initiating  a  closer  study,  the  former  investigations  relating  mainly 
to  surfiM^-temperatures.  The  observations  along  the  coast  not  having 
to  be  made  in  great  depths,  the  thermometer  of  the  Commission  could 
be  of  a  simple  construction.  The  thermometer  for  ascertaining  the  sur« 
&ce-temperatnre  was  very  simple,  reading  to  .2  of  a  degree;  the  tem« 
perature  could  be  read  either  directly  in  the  ocean  or  in  a  large  quantity 
of  water  £reshly  drawn.  For  the  observations  of  the  temperature  in 
deep  wat^  the  thermometers  were  surrounded  by  a  thick  layer  of  India 
rubber,  a  poor  conductor  of  heat.  The  instruments  were  compared,  and 
the  time  necessary  for  each  to  indicate  a  change  in  temperature  was 
noted,  as  well  as  that  during  which  they  marked  the  temperature  of  the 
water  after  being  exposed  to  the  air.  An  hour  was  ascertained  to  be  the 
average  time  for  each  instrument  to  indicate  the  temperature  of  the 
dq[>tii,  and  fidly  five  minutes  that  between  the  removal  of  the  instru* 
m^it  from  the  water  and  any  perceptible  change.  The  thermometers 
always  remained  at  the  desired  depth  for  one  hour  before  the  tempera- 
tore  was  read.*  During  the  expeditions  upon  the  open  sea  this  instru- 
ment could  be  used  only  when  the  ship  or  boat  lay  still  or  was  anchored ; 
in  an  oQier  cases  Oasella's  maximum  and  minimum  thermometer  was 
used.    The  results  gained  are  the  following : 

The  temperature  of  the  surface-water  of  the  Baltic,  and  with  dimin- 
ished extxemes  also  that  of  the  depths,  varies  with  the  temperature  of 
the  i^anosphere.  As  an  example  the  observations  at  two  stations,  Son* 
derburg  and  Kiel,  are  here  given : 

*  These  thermometers,  surrounded  by  India  rubber,  can  be  had  at  Steger's  in  KieL 
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Sonderbnrg. 

KieL 

MantlL 

Atmoe- 
phere. 

Surface 
of  water. 

Tenfath- 
oms. 

Atxnos- 
phere. 

SurfMe 
of  water. 

Fire 
fatb<mas. 

Tenfttb. 

1809. 
JuniftTy..«..««>-«r 

84.82 
40.60 
35.81 
48.87 
51-26 
54.90 
63.10 
58.90 
57.36 
46.74 
88.64 
35.17 

84.9 

3a7 

37.4 
44.4 
6L8 
53.4 
60.7 
51.6 
59.4 
52.2 
42.8 
41.4 

34.9 
38.3 
86.7 
40.8 
47.6 
48.0 
65.2 
60.3 
58.3 
61.8 
42.8 
40.3 

84.19 
40.64 
35.47 
48.44 
6L92 
54.90 
62.74 
59.10 
56.34 
46.90 
39.00 
35.60 

86.7 
38.7 
87,8 
4&2 
53.6 
57.2 
65.7 
63.3 
60.8 
63.6 
46.6 
39.8 

36.9 
39.9 
89.0 
44.4 

39.3 
56.1 
61.7 
63,0 
59.4 
54.9 
47.5 
43.2 

89lI 

T'djmarv  ...._....•••..>..... 

41.3 

Harch 

4L0 

April 

42.1 

Say.;.r.r.;..ir.;;i;r...."". 

US 

tTUXlO   ...■.....■.■-r.*..«r.rr 

4L4 

July 

^1 

Ansrnst  ..■■■■••• ••••••'••••tr 

ai 

SeT^embiBr  ....••.••.•••...•■. 

44.S 

October *. 

4&6 

November... .••... ........... 

4&» 

IDeceznber  .•.•....••.-••••..•  • 

St 

Xem  ...■■■..........■■ 

47.23 

48.2 

46.2 

46.92 

60.2 

49.7 

1 

43^2 

1 

The  correspondence  of  the  temperature  of  the  sorfoce- water  mih  that 
of  the  atmosphere  is  evident  at  a  glance.  In  Sonderbnrg,  however,  the 
periodicity  can  be  traced  to  a  depth  of  10  fathoms,  while  in  Kiel  a  marked 
decrease  is  noticeable  at  a  depth  of  5  fathoms,  and  at  16  fathoms  a  shift' 
ing  of  the  seasons  and  a  great  diminishing  of  the  extremes.  The  wider 
distribution  of  heat  at  Sonderbnrg  is  produced  by  the  strong  current  of 
the  Alsensund,  mingling  different  strata,  while  at  a  depth  of  16lfathom8 
at  Bael,  motion  is  produced  only  by  the  inflow  of  heavy  currents,  or  by 
strong  winds. 

The  temperature  of  the  surface-waters  is  greater  than  that  of  the  at- 
mosphere ;  for  the  temperature  of  the  latter  is  taken  in  the  shade,  while 
the  surface-waters  are  greatly  influenced  by  solar  radiation.  As  it  is 
hardly  possible  to  recognize  the  law  of  the  changes  in  temperature  in 
one  year,  the  following  average  values  of  six  years  of  observation  in  Kiel 
will  give  a  clearer  expression  of  the  retardation  of  the  heating  influence 
of  the  season: 

EUlf  average  of  six  years.    (Degrees  Fahrenheit} 


Month. 


Atmos- 
phere. 


SorflEMse. 


Five 


Sixtea 


Jaiiniixy..., 
Pehrnary.. 

March 

April 

Miy 

Jmi6 

Jnly 

AnffQBt  — 
September. 
Ocftober.... 
November . 
December.. 


3L40 
82.20 
87.17 
44.02 
51.70 

saoo 

02.00 
02.58 
55.42 
47.  OT 
80144 
85.40 


34.08 
84.02 
85i98 
4a  00 
51.50 

oaso 

05u50 
0&80 
55.74 
63.10 
45w89 
8a  52 


30.12 
84.80 
35^70 
4a  55 
47.44 
56^07 
0L80 
02.90 
5a  56 
5134 
47.07 
4a  55 


Six  years. 


4a  54 


46.07 


4&00 


37.  S 

%» 

4a  18 

ALU 
43.9 
47.45 
aTO 
Hit 
4a  44 

an 
"S4i 


The  annual  period  here  enters  regolarly  into  the  greatest  depth.  In 
the  air  and  on  the  surface  July  is  the  warmest  month ;  at  5  fiftthomstlie 
heat  of  Angnst  predominates,  while  at  16  fathoms  October  is  the  wann- 
est and  March  the  coldest  month.    The  variations  of  the  average  valaes 
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between  this  table  and  Hie  previous  one^  for  I860;  dennmstrate  the  in- 
eqoality  of  Hie  conrse^tf  iiie  temperature  dnring  the  isolated  years,  and, 
fdrOier,  that  in  the  water,  as  in  the  air,  the  climatical  differences  are  rep- 
lesented.  Herein  the  estreBtevalnes  of  the  temperatures  of  Hie  air  {day 
a  significant  part  Hie  following  numbers  may  give  an  idea  how  the 
cold  yeiff  of  1871,  witli  its  low  temperatures,  influenced  the  temperatures 
of  the  water  even  at  great  depths : 

Kiel. 


Hosth. 


Atmotphere. 


Max.      Min. 


Sorihwa 


Kaz.      Hin. 


lire  fitfhoms. 


Sixtoenftthoms. 


Max.      Min. 


Max.      Min. 


JtBOUf  ,. 

Fefirnary . 

MlRll. 

Am 


1871. 


^.; 


June. 


87.4 

5ao 

56.3 
^8 
748 
79.2 
78.8 
81.6 
77.0 
01.2 
45.8 
39.2 


5.0 
-6.7 
26.2 
29.7 
84.0 
41.4 
51.8 
50.0 
40.1 
30.4 
28.4 

5.7 


32.9 
34.2 
42.1 
46.8 
64.5 
65.7 
68.0 
73.6 
66.7 
54.5 
47.7 
87.6 


83.8 
32.0 
85.4 
8a7 
45.5 
53.4 
59.0 
6L2 
66.7 
47.7 
39.8 
34.2 


82.0 
82.4 
8a3 
39.8 
5L1 
59.0 
61.2 
64.6 
61.2 
55.6 
60.0 
38.7 


27.9 
31.6 
34.9 
37.1 
4L0 
51.1 
55.6 
59.0 
67.4 
50.0 
41.0 
35.4 


82.7 
34.2 
85.4 
37.2 
41.0 
43.9 
43.0 
54.5 
56.7 
56.7 
64.5 
46.6 


30.4 
82.0- 
812 
34.9^ 

wr.c 

41.0 
42.1 
44.3 
66.6 
54.5 
47.7 
38.7 


The  low  temperatures  of  the  air  during  a  severe  winter,  therefore, 
reduce  the  temi)erature8  of  all  strata  considerably  below  the  usual 
average.  These  lower  temperatures  are  maintained  in  the  depth  for  a 
long  period;  in  the  following  autumn  they  again  suddenly  increase.  K 
then  a  mild  winter  follows,  the  higher  temperatures  remain  for  a  longer 
time  and  keep  the  lower  strata  above  the  average  values.  The  lowering 
of  the  temperatures  of  all  the  strata  below  32<^  F.  finds  an  explanation 
in  ttie  feet  that  the  maximum  density  of  the  water  of  2  pA*  cent,  salty 
as  at  Kiel,  is  in  the  region  of  the  point  indicating  29^.8  F.,  and,  therefore, 
vertically  descending  currents  of  the  heavier  water  will  effect  a  rapid 
equalization  of  temperature.  This  will  be  the  more  easily  possible  when, 
like  in  the  winter  months,  all  water-strata  have  an  increased  percentage 
of  salt,  with  little  variation  between  the  different  strata.  If,  however, 
^e  lower  strata  are  considerably  richer  in  salt  than  the  upper,  then  the 
communication  of  the  lower  temperature  of  the  latter  will  be  slow, 
since  the  increased  densities  of  the  cooler  upper  strata  do  not  reach  the 
densities  of  the  lower  strata,  notwithstanding  the  higher  temperature 
of  the  latter  5  violent  winds,  however,  would  soon  cause  a  thorough  in- 
tenningbng.  The  above-mentioned  sudden  changes  of  temperature  in 
August  and  in  autumn  may  be  attributed  to  two  different  causes:  either 
the  strata  mingle  thoroughly,  whereby  the  percentage  of  salt  of  the 
lower  strata  will  be  diminished  and  the  temperature  of  the  upper  strata 
communicated  to  them ;  as,  for  instance,  in  16  fathoms  at  Kiel,  September 
%  1870,  the  specific  gravity  was  1.0167 ;  temperature,  60^  F.  5  September 
13,  specific  gravity  was  1.0155;  temperature,  6I0.2  F.;  or  a  sudden 
entry  of  heavy  underwater  fix)m  the  German  Ocean,  with  its  own  higher 
19  p 
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temperature,  takes  place,  replacing  the  lower  cold  strata  of  tbe  Baltic 
In  the  latter  case  the  increase  of  temperature  is  combined  mth  an  in 
<^rease  of  specific  gravity.  This  was  observed  at  £jel  on  the  16th  c 
August,  1871,  when  the  specific  gravity  was  1.0118 ;  temperature,  50^  F. 
while  on  the  21st  of  the  same  montii  the  specific  gravity  was  1.0140 
temperature,  56^.75  F.  These  sudden  variations  are  very  singular,  k 
the  reason  that  usually  the  changes  in  the  depths  are  very  slow  m 
gradual^  and  often  for  weeks  are  scarcely  perceptible.  Such  simultaneon 
changes  of  temperature  and  percentage  of  salt  have  been  noticed  at  al 
observing  stations  along  the  Baltic.  Thus,  for  instance,  at  Sonderbo^ 
it  was  observed  that  the  temperature,  which  from  the  13th  of  Decembei 
1872,  to  the  22d  of  January,  1873,  at  10  fiithoms  was  lower  than  41^  F 
suddenly  changed  to  42^.1  F.,  while  at  the  same  time  the  specific  grw 
ity  of  1.0195  increased  to  1.0243,  owing  to  a  powerful  current  of  warmer  ^ 
heavier  water  from  the  Grerman  Ocean.  If,  on  the  one  hand,  the  Balti 
in  summer  furnishes  an  excess  of  heat  to  the  Oerman  Ocean  by  the  nppc 
current,  the  latter  in  winter,  on  the  other  hand,  by  the  under  curren 
^ects  a  rise  of  temperature  in  the  former.  This  source  of  heat  for  th 
winter  is  of  especially  good  service  in  the  western  portion  of  the  6alt» 
and  is  certainly  an  important  climatic  element  It  is  not  yet  e8tri)Iishe 
Willi  certainty  how  far  to  the  east  this  under  current  extends.  Tb 
smaller  the  percentage  of  salt  the  greater  the  maximum  of  density ;  bene 
it  is  probable  that,  notwithstanding  the  lower  temperature  of  the  wint^ 
in  the  north  and  east,  the  water  in  the  greater  depths  never  cools  to  tfe 
extent  of  that  in  the  west.  Experience,  however,  on  this  point  is  wantiiu 
Regarding  the  relations  of  temperature  in  the  German  Ocean,  but  w 
observations  have  thus  far  been  made.  Stations  were  not  establishe 
previous  to  1872.  The  facts  observed,  however,  are  (1)  the  annual  peiio 
of  the  temperature  of  the  water  decreases  towards  the  west;  (2)  the  iim 
ence  of  temperature  between  the  strata  of  different  depths  is  smalltftha 
in* the  Baltic;  and  (3)  a  decrease  to  the  freezing-point  never  occmj 
During  the  exi)editions  currents  from  different  sources  could  easily  t 
traced  by  the  thermometer  and  hydrometer;  for  instance,  the  con^sl 
of  the  Elbe  and  Baltic.  The  following  table  from  Mayer's  work  contaii 
some  older  observations  on  the  average  temperatures  of  the  Ba 
Kattegat,  and  Irish  coast,  which  show  very  distinctly  the  decrease  of 
differences  in  the  annual  periods: 


Month. 


January . . 
Febroary.. 
March  .... 

April 

May 

Jane 

July 

August.... 
September. 
October . . . 
November. 
December. 


Baltic. 


Kattegat. 


85.8 

38c8 

38.9 

S&3 

44.0 

42.8 

8i.7 

4a5 

50.0 

54.7 

64.0 

8a8 

04.8 

62.1 

59.9 

57.8 

53.4 

52.0 

44.8 

43.8 

89l0 

Irish 
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Bnt  only  by  a  long  series  of  observations  it  can  be  determined  to  what 
extent  these  differences  decrease  at  the  different  points  of  the  German 
Ocean  in  contradistinction  to  the  temperatores  of  the  Baltic,  what  in- 
fluence is  bronght  to  bear  by  the  currents  in  different  seasons,  and  what 
relations  in  greater  depths  the  period  of  higher  temperatures  will  show. 

It  will  be  seen  firom  the  following  series  of  one  year's  observations 
at  Heligoland  that  in  the  (German  Ocean,  the  temperatures  of  the  waters 
of  all  strata  are  subjected  to  greater  changes  than  the  temi>eratures  of 
the  waters  of  the  Irish  coast  although  these  changes  are  much  smaller 
than  those  of  the  Baltic* 
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The  difference  of  29^  in  the  temperature  of  the  atmosphere  between  the 
ooldefit  and  the  warmest  month  is  lowered  to  24^.5  in  the  sar£EM^-water, 
and  at  a  depth  of  4^  fathoms  to  24P,  The  absolute  extremes,  however, 
are  as  follows:  In  the  air,  57^.6  P.;  in  the  surface-water,  26^.1,  and  in 
iwp  water,  24P.3.  The  average  volume  of  the  heat  of  the  water  in  all 
strata  exceeds  that  of  the  heat  of  the  air,  and  it  is  therefore  probable 
for  Heligoland  that  a  source  of  heat  must  be  looked  for  in  the  entering 
heavier  under-current  of  ocean  water.  Although  the  temperature  of  the 
air  Ms  considerably  below  the  freezing-point,  the  temx)erature  of  the 
water  at  Heligoland  in  all  the  strata  remains  above  this  point,  and, 
without  doubt,  this  difference  causes  one  of  the  principsd  differences  in 
the  development  of  organisms  which  cannot  be  explained  by  the  differ- 
^loes  in  the  percentage  of  salt. 

For  farther  information  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  report  of  the 
Commission. 

AUXILIAEY  APPARATUS. 

Porthe  varions  observations  many  auxiliary  implements  are  required, 
sach  as  lead-lines,  hoisting-apparatus,  sounding-cups,  water-bottles,  &c« 
A  fiew  words  may  be  said  in  relation  to  these,  since  the  usefulness 
of  afeometric  determinations  depends  upon  the  well-working  of  the 
madiinery. 

To  secure  specimens  of  bottom  water  a  simple  arrangement,  first  used 
by  Dr.  H.  A.  Mayer,  is  employed.  A  strong,  well-corked  flask  is  lowered 
to  the  desired  depth,  when  it  is  uncorked  by  a  sudden  jerk  of  the  line; 
the  drawing  up  may  be  easily  done,  as  experience  has  shown,  without 
a  noticeable  cbange  in  the  quality  of  the  water.  This  arrangement, 
however,  cannot  be  used  for  any  but  moderate  depths,  having,  like  all 
otiier  means  for  this  purpose,  the  disadvantage  of  not  permitting  a  gas- 
awdysis,  the  air  of  the  bottle  becoming  partially  absorbed  by  the  entei^ 
ing  water.  An  examination  of  waters  thus  obtained  shows  the  presence 
of  irregular  quantities  of  the  permanent  gases,  partially  derived  from 
the  air  of  the  bottle.  With  the  view  of  exact  areometric  determinations 
and  gas  analyses  the  Conmussion  has  made  use  of  various  instruments, 
those  of  Professor  Dr.  Jacobsen,  in  Bostock,  and  of  Dr.  H.  A.  Mayer 
proving  the  best.  Th.e  apparatus  of  Jacobsen  consists  of  an  India-rub- 
ber bag  partially  filled  with  mercury  and  freed  from  air  by  pressure. 
The  cork  is  self-regulating,  opening  as  soon  as  the  bottom  is  reached 
and  closing  again  when  the  bag  is  drawn  up.  The  apparatus  of  Mayer 
consists  of  a  wide,  open  metallic  cylinder,  with  bottom  valves,  and  per- 
Bnts  the  bringing  up  of  water  from  any  depth.  For  further  details, 
cq>ecially  regarding  the  amount  of  carbonic  acid,  reference  is  made  to 
the  annual  reports  of  the  Commission. 

Of  the  other  apparatus  used  during  the  investigation  we  only  mention 
the  current-meter.  The  instruments  permitting  of  determination  of  the 
direction  and  intensity  of  the  currents  are  very  defective.    From  an 
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anchored  ship  it  is  comparatively  easy  to  determine  the  surface-current, 
but  not  wh^n  the  vessel  is  in  motion,  especially  as  regards  the  determi- 
nation of  the  nnder  current.  On  a  firm  position  or  from  an  anchored 
ship,  the  Commission  made  use  of  a  simple  apparatus  consisting  of  two 
metallic  plates  combined  crosswise  and  fastened  by  a  fine  wire.  The 
current  pressing  against  the  plates  shifts  them  from  a  horizontal  position, 
and  thus  the  strength  of  the  current  is  approximately  determined  by 
angle  of  deviation.  This  instrument,  however,  is  not  sufficiently  sensi- 
tive for  a  weak  current,  and  does  not  admit  of  an  exact  determination 
of  the  velocity.  Floating  bodies  combined  with  the  plates  also  worked 
unsatisfEkctorily  for  the  under  currents,  the  upi>er  currents  interfering 
with  the  indication  of  the  instrument ;  it  was  found  to  be  perfectly  usdess 
when  the  ship  was  in  motion  or  when  drifting  with  the  current  As  the 
determinations  of  velocity  and  direction  of  these  currents  are  of  great 
importance,  the  invention  of  a  good  current-meter  is  very  desirable. 

Deep-sea  investigations  proper  have  been  made  by  the  Commission  onlj 
in  a  limited  sense ;  the  greatest  depths  investigated  were  in  the  Baltic 
amounting  to  less  than  200,  and  in  the  German  Ocean  to  less  than  400 
fathoms.  In  such  depths  it  is  not  difficult  to  manipulate  the  instnunents. 
GThe  determination  of  depth  can  be  made  by  simple  means;  the  bringing 
up  of  bottom  may  be  done  by  dredging.  Should  the  Commission  have  oc- 
casion to  make  more  extended  investigations  of  the  German  Ocean  cur- 
rents, or  the  Navy  enter  upon  such  scientific  labors,  it  would  be  desirable 
to  introduce  improvements  in  the  measurement  of  depths,  the  apparatus 
thus  far  employed  not  being  sufficiently  accurate.  For  trustworthy  de- 
terminations an  apparatus  operated  by  the  pressure  of  the  water  is 
required.  Some  instruments  have  been  constructed  upon  the  principle 
of  Mariotte^s  law  of  compressed  air,  but  they  are  not  sufficiently  eem- 
tive.  It  would  probably  be  best  to  make  use  of  spring-manometers 
constructed  for  high  pressures  of  the  ocean  depths.  The  knowledge  of 
temperatures  and  percentage  of  salt  will  be  highly  valuable  only  in  con- 
nection with  exact  measurement  of  depth. 

The  Commission  hopes  that  the  government  will  continue  the  means 
for  carrying  on  the  investigation  in  question.  When  the  expeditions 
become  more  frequent  and  numerous,  and  the  Kavy  and  commercial  ships 
participate,  science  cannot  fail  to  be  considerably  enriched  by  important 
results.  There  will  then  be  occasion  to  solve  many  more  interesting 
problems  not  thus  far  studied,  for  instance  the  changes  in  the  mean  levd 
of  the  ocean,  or  the  secular  changes  in  the  level  of  the  coast,  the  qaestioa 
of  the  intensity  of  light  in  various  depths  of  the  water,  etc.,  etc. 
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XIT.  REPORT  ON  THE  MARINE  ISOPODA  OF  NEW  ENGLAND  AND 
ADJACENT  WATERS. 


By  Oscar  Haroer. 


The  following  paper  includes  the  species  of  Isopod^  at  present  known 
to  inhabit  the  coast  of  New  England  and  the  adjacent  regions,  as  far  as 
Nora  Scotia  on  the  north  and  New  Jersey  on  the  south.  These  limits 
hare  been  chosen  from  the  fact  that  nearly  all  the  marine  collections  of 
tins  order  made  by  the  Fish  Commission  have  been  from  the  New  Eng- 
land coast,  except  those  from  the  Nova  Scotia  coast  in  1877,  while  the 
commission  had  its  headquarters  at  Halifax.  Previous  to  the  work  of 
the  Fish  Commission  extensive  collections  had  also  been  made,  mostly  by 
Professors  A.  E.  Verrill  and  S.  I.  Smith,  of  Tale  College,  in  the  Bay  of 
Fnndy  and  at  other  places  along  the  coast  as  far  south  as  Great  Egg  Har- 
bor, in  the  southern  part  of  New  Jersey.  The  collections  thus  obtained, 
and  others  in  the  museum  of  Yale  College,  have,  through  the  kindness  of 
Professor  Verrill,  been  used  in  the  preparation  of  this  article.  As  there 
has  not  yet  been  sufficient  opportunity  for  the  study  of  the  Bopyridoe^ 
only  a  list  of  the  known  species  of  that  family  is  included,  and  for  this  I 
am  indebted  to  Professor  S.  I.  Smith.  The  species  of  the  remaining  fam- 
Hies  ^^  described  at  length,  and  nearly  all  figured  in  more  or  less  detail 
in  the  plates  accompanying  the  article.  Throughout  the  article  especial 
reference  will  be  had  to  the  Isopoda  of  our  own  coast,  and  many  pecu- 
liarities of  structure,  not  found  in  our  genera,  will  be  more  or  less  com- 
pletely disregarded.  As  the  Onisddce  are  a  terrestrial  family,  only  a  few 
species,  found  usually,  or  only,  along  the  shore  are  here  included. 

ISOPODA. 

This  group  is  an  order  of  Crustacea,  so  named  from  two  Greek  words, 
^^?,  equal,  and  7ro6?,  a  foot,  from  the  general  similarity  of  the  legs 
throughout,  all  being  thoracic.  The  order  belongs  to  the  Tetradeoapoday 
^fimrteen-footed,'' called  sAooEdriophtludmay  or  '^  sessile-eyed"  Crustacea. 
AD  of  these  terms,  however,  require  modification  when  applied  to  the 
animals  included  in  this  order,  since  in  the  genus  Astamlla  the  anterior 
pairs  of  legs  are  quite  unlike  the  posterior,  in  Onathia  there  are  never 
more  than  twelve  feet,  or  legs,  in  six  pairs,  and  lastly  in  TmuUs  and  its 
allies  the  eyes,  when  present,  are  not  sessile,  but  articulated  with  the  head, 
or  stalked,  as  in  the  higher  GmstaceaY    It  may,  however,  be  stated  that 
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the  relations  of  the  Tanaidce  with  the  rest  of  the  order  are  remote,  and  it 
is  perhaps  doubtful  whether  they  should  be  retained  among  the  IsopodA, 
especially  as  this  family  differs  from  the  rest  of  the  order  in  its  mode  ol 
respiration,  as  will  be  explained  hereafter. 

Although  this  order  is  not  a  large  one  its  representatives  are  perhapi 
more  widely  distributed  than  in  any  other  order  of  Crustacea.  Ererj 
one  is  familiar  with  "sow-bugs"  or  "pill-bugs,"  which  are  found  even  h 
damp  houses  and  in  cellars,  as  well  as  under  leaves  in  woods  or  mide 
almost  any  pile  of  rubbish  among  decaying  vegetable  matter.  Tbe^ 
terrestrial  species  do,  indeed,  become  rare  in  the  colder  parts  of  the  world 
but  are  found  as  far  north  as  Greenland.  Other  sx>ecies  less  familiar,  ba 
perhaps  hardly  lesft  abundant,  inhabit  ponds  and  streams  of  fiesh  wat« 
and  others  are  found  along  the  shores  of  all  oceans;  yet  others  aboani 
among  the  marine  vegetation  of  the  shallow  waters,  or  fix  tliemselTQ 
upon  the  bodies,  or  within  the  mouths  of  fishes  and  other  maiine  m 
mals.  Species  are  found  swimming  free  in  the  oi>en  ocean,  and  othel 
are  brought  up  from  the  greatest  depths  to  which  the  dredge  has  y< 
penetrated. 

It  will  be  convenient  to  give  here  a  brief  general  account  of  the  «trn< 
ture  of  the  animals  composing  this  order,  and  an  explanation  of  th 
terms  used  in  their  desc^ption.  Modt  of  our  marine  species  have 
greater  or  less  number  of  the  segments  at  the  posterior  end  of  Uie  bod 
coalescent,  but  in  the  genus  Cirolana  they  are  distinct;  the  anima 
are,  moreover,  of  large  size  and  very  abundant  in  some  locidities;  i^ 
erence  will  therefore  be  constantly  made  to  the  figures  of  CiroUi^ 
ooncharum^  on  plates  IX  and  X,  in  illustration  of  the  parts  of  the  anin^ 
and  of  the  terms  used.  A  few  specimens  of  this  animal  will  help  mat 
rially  in  gaining  a  knowledge  of  the  structure  of  the  group ;  or,  if  ^ 
mens  of  Cirolana  cannot  be  obtained,  a  common  "sow-bug"  {(him 
or  PorceUio)  may  be  substituted. 

The  body  appears  to  consist  of  fourteen  segments,  of  which  the  fii 
is  the  head;  the  next  seven  form  the  thorax,  or  pereion  of  Spenoe  Ba< 
and  the  last  six  the  pleon,  sometimes  called  the  abdomen.  Betumii 
to  the  head  we  find,  looking  from  above,  a  pair  of  eyes — each  consisti] 
of  a  group  of  ocelli — and  two  pairs  of  antennary  organs.  Of  these  t 
upper  pair,  or  antennulse  (pi.  X,  fig.  60),  consist  on  each  side  of  tht 
comparatively  large  basal  segments,  which,  together,  are  called  t 
peduncle,  or  peduncular  segments,  and  support  a  more  slender  and  tap 
ing  fiagellum  or  lash,  composed  of  a  considerable  number  of  short « 
ments,  decreasing  in  diameter  toward  the  tip,  and  each,  usually,  bean 
a  fascicle  of  setae,  which  are  called  by  Fritz  Miiller  olfactory  setse,  fit 
their  supposed  function.  The  antennulse  are  very  small  and  mdimenti 
in  "  sow-bugs"  and  their  allies.  Below  the  antennulsB  are  the  anteni 
properly  so  called  (pi.  X,  fig.  61  a),  which  are  also  composed  of  a  pedniv 
and  fiagellum.  The  five  basal  segments  constitute  the  i)eduncle,  and  t 
following,  usually  much  shorter  and  smaller  segments,  are  flagellar. 
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Underneath,  the  mouth  is  seen  to  be  protected  by  a  pair  of  organs 
called  maxillipeds  (pi.  X,  fig.  62  a),  with  which,  for  convenience  of  dissec- 
tion, we  shall  commence  the  description  of  the  parts  of  the  mouth.  The 
five  terminal  segments  of  the  maxiUipeds  in  Cirolana  (numbered  1  to  5  in 
the  figure)  constitute  the  palpus,  but  this  number  varies  in  the  different 
genera.  They  are  articulated  to  the  external  surfaice  of  the  large  basal 
segment  (m),  usually  proportionally  much  larger  than  in  Cirolanay  as  in 
Idotea  pho^phorea  (pL  V,  fig.  2Sbjm)y  or  in  the  " sow-bug '^  where  the 
palpus  is  greatly  reduced.  The  basal  segment  of  tiie  maxiUiped  is,  in  gen- 
eral, iNToduced  internally  beyond  the  origin  of  the  palpus,  and  furnished 
with  strongly  plumose  or  pectinated  setsB  at  the  tip.  Frequently  along 
its  inner  margin  one  or  more  short  styliform  organs  are  attached,  as  in 
J€sra  aJbifrons  (pi.  I,  fig.  5),  while  along  its  basal  margin  is  a  more  or 
less  distinct  suture,  indicating  the  epimeral  segment  of  this  organ,  which 
will  be  farther  explained.  The  basal  segments  of  the  opposite  max- 
iUipeds meet  along  the  median  line,  where  their  margins  are  nearly 
straight,  and  to  the  base  of  the  outer  margin  is  attached  a  more  or  less 
triangular  external  lamella  (pi.  X,  fig.  62  a,  I).  The  name  <^maxillii)ed'' 
is  frequently  used  for  the  basal  segment  only,  which  is  often,  as  in  the 
"sow-bugs,'*  much  larger  than  the  rest  of  the  organ  and  serves  to  cover 
and  protect  the  other  organs  of  the  mouth. 

When  the  maxillix)eds  are  removed  we  find  two  pairs  of  maxill»,  the 
outer  and  inner;  of  these  the  outer,  or  second  pair  (pi.  X,  fig.  61 6),  are 
in  general  of  a  delicate  texture,  and  three-lobed  at  the  tip,  the  two 
outer  lobes  being  articulated  to  the  basal  piece,  and  all  three  lobes  cili- 
ated on  their  inner  margins.  The  inner,  or  first  pair  of  maxillae  are  of 
a  less  delicate  texture  than  the  outer,  and  are  hardly  of  the  ordinary 
fonn  in  drolana  (pi.  X,  fig.  61  e);  reference  may,  therefore,  be  made  to 
Si^idotea  noduloaa  (pL  YI,  ^g,  35  o),  where  the  two  unequal  lobes  are 
shown,  the  inner  comparatively  small,  and  supported  on  a  slender  x>^ 
dunde,  carved  inward,  truncated  at  the  tip,  and  bearing  stout,  curved, 
pectinated  set»;  the  outer  much  more  robust  and  larger,  similar  in 
general  outline  to  the  inner,  but  armed  with  stout,  curved,  denticulated 
spines  at  the  tip. 

The  mandibles  (pi.  X,  fig.  61  d)  are  usually  toothed  at  the  apex,  the 
teeth  being  supxK>rted  on  a  dentigerous  lamella,  which  may  be  double 
on  <Mie  mandible,  usually  the  left,  and  receive  the  lamella  of  the  oppo- 
site mandible  between  the  two ;  below  this  lamella  is  often  a  comb  of 
pectinate  setee,  and,  g^ieraUy,  a  molar  process,  as  in  Jcmira  aXta  (pi.  m, 
fig.  12  ft,  m).  In  many  genera  a  three-jointed  palpus  (pi.  X,  fig.  61  d!,  p) 
is  articulated  to  the  external  surface  of  the  mandible,  and,  usually,  the 
terminal  segment  of  the  palpus  is  more  or  less  semicircular,  or  curved, 
and  bears  on  its  inner  margin  a  very  regular  comb  of  set®  (pi.  Ill,  fig. 
12  h\  ax^pareutly  of  service  in  cleansing  the  organs  of  the  mouth.  This 
comb  may  be  continued  or  repeated  on  the  second  segment,  as  in  Oiro- 
lana  (pi.  X,  fig.  61  df,  p).    In  the  "  sow-bug'*  and  many  other  genera  the 
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mandibles  aje  destitute  of  palpi.  The  oral  opening  between  the  maadi- 
bles  is  defended  by  an  upper  and  lower  lip^  or  labrum  and  labium,  whidi 
are,  however,  median,  and  not  paired  organs,  like  the  other  parts  of  &6 
mouth. 

The  seven  -thoradc  segments  are  o£  firm  texture  above,  but  softa 
underneath.  The  dorsal  surface  is  in  general  more  or  less  rounded,  and 
in  Cirolana  is  oontinued  well  down  at  the  sides,  where,  exeept  in  tliefint 
segment,  it  is  crossed  by  a  suture  cutting  off  a  quadrate,  or  someiAat 
triangulat  piece,  called  an  epimeron,  or,  in  the  plural,  the  epimera.  1^ 
epimera  are  well  shown  in  the  side  view  of  CiroUma  oonokarum  (pL  IX, 
ig.  5$).  They  belong  to  the  legs,  and  form  a  portion  of  the  large  prox- 
imal segment  called  the  coxa.  tlsuaUy,  however,  the  legs  are  flgoied 
as  in  pi.  X^  fig.  02  d,  without  this  segment,  which  adheres  strongly  to 
the  body;  often,  as  in  tibie  first  segment  of  Oirolana,  the  sntoie  se^ 
arating  it  disappears,  l^e  remaining  six  segm^ts  of  the  legs  are  mom 
slender,  and  are  called  respectively,  beginning  with  the  segment  fidkv* 
ing  the  coxa,  the  basis,  ischium,  merus,  carpus,  propodus,  and  dactybfi, 
the  last  being  usually  slender  and  curved,  often  bearing  a  curved  apmej 
or  claw  at  the  tip,  and,  especially  in  the  first  pair,  capable  of  fieziaD  on 
tiie  propodus,  so  as  to  form  a  prehensile  hand.  In  the  Tanaida^  as  in 
many  of  the  higher  Crustacea,  the  propodus  may  be  prolonged  into  a 
digital  process,  against  which  the  dactylus  closes,  forming  a  chda  (pL 
XIII,  fig.  85),  or  chelate  hand,  as  in  the  lobster.  In  the  .SJgida  and  tiM 
OymothoidcB  a  greater  or  less  number  of  the  dactyli  are  strongly  cnrvei 
or  hooked,  for  the  purpose  of  retaining  firm  hold  of  the  host,  on  wiiick 
these  parasitic  species  live.  Le^  thus  constructed  are  called  ancoial;  as 
in  Idvoneca  ovaUs  (pi.  XI,  fig.  07  d  and  e). 

Of  the  seven  pairs  of  legs  attached  to  the  thorax  or  pereion,  the  first 
three  have  in  general  a  resemblance  to  each  other,  and  are  often  mon 
or  less  prehensile,  while,  as  in  Ckiridotea  (pi.  IV,  figs.  16  and  20),  te 
last  four  are  more  strictly  locomotive  organs;  but  to  this  conditicA 
of  things  there  are  many  exceptions,  especially  in  the  development  cf 
the  first  pair  of  legs,  which  are  quite  variable  throughout  the  order,  be- 
ing not  even  pediform  in  the  males  of  the  Onathiid4jej  but  two-jointed,  te 
our  species,  and  lamelliform  (pi.  XII,  fig.  76  d).  Except  in  this  fiunflf, 
however,  no  concision  arises  from  speaking  of  the  thoracic  appendagtt 
as  the  first  to  the  seventh  pair  of  legs,  or  thoracic  legs,  and  in  geneid 
these  terms  will  be  used  except  where  it  may  be  necessaary  to  use  41 
technical  terms,  gnathopods  or  gnathopoda  and  pereiopods  or  i>ereiopod% 
for  these  organs,  as  proposed  by  SpenceBate,  according  to  whose  systea 
the  first  and  second  pairs  are  called  the  first  and  second  pairs  d 
gnathopoda*  or  gnathopods,  and  the  remaining  five  pairs  the  first  4fi 
the  fifth  pair  of  pereiopoda  or  pereiopods.  Wh^i  neoessaiy  thfiH 
terms  will  be  added  as  explanatory,  having  the  merit  of  sdentilB 
accuracy  as  well  as  applicability  to  other  groups  of  Crustacea,  where  a 


*  See  alao  Edwards,  Ann.  Sci.  nat.,  HI,  tome  xri,  p.  221-291. 
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flictfked  distinction  oi  Btmctore  and  ftmction  frequently  occnrs  between 
tke  organs  bomologoos  with  the  second  and  third  pairs  of  legs  in  the 
l80i>oda. 

In  the  adult  females  of  this  order  there  is  commonly  formed,  on  more 
or  lese  of  the  under  sur&ce  of  the  thorax,  an  incubatory  x)ouch  for  the 
reception  and  development  of  the  eggs.  The  outer  sur£etce  of  the  pouch 
is  usually  formed  by  four  pairs  of  lamellae  attached  just  within  the 
origins  of  the  second,  third,  and  fourth,  together  with  the  first  or  fifth 
pairs  of  legs,  and  in  tJie  females  of  many  genera,  Sphosroma  and  AseUui 
for  instance,  these  lamellae  may  be  observed  in  a  rudimentary  condition 
^  the  under  sutEek^  of  the  thorax  when  not  actually  in  use  carrying 
eggs  ot  young.  In  Asellus^  and  in  some  other  genera,  they  are  found 
up<m  the  first  to  the  fourth  segments,  instead  of  the  second  to  the 
fifth.  In  Ai^Hfa  the  incubatory  pouch  extends  over  only  three  seg- 
sients,  the  third,  fourth,  and  fifth ;  and  in  Astacilla  it  is  confined  to  a 
siB^e  segment,  being  composed  of  a  single  pair  of  elongated  plates 
attached  to  the  fourth  segment  In  Tanais  a  further  remarkable  va- 
riation occurs,  and  the  eggs  and  young  are  carried  in  sacs  attached 
to  l^e  under  surface  of  the  fifth  thoracic  segment,  while  in  the  closely 
allied  genus  Leptochelia  the  form  of  the  incubatory  pouch  is  normal.  In 
^e  GnatkiidcB  and  Anthmidce^  according  to  Spence  Bate  and  Dohrn,  the 
incubatory  pouch  is  formed  by  the  splitting  of  the  integument  of  the 
inf^or  surface  of  the  thoraoic  segments  in  the  females,  and  for  the  dis- 
charge of  the  young  the  outer  lamella  thus  formed  furtjier  divides  into 
scales,  one  pair  for  each  segment  of  the  pouch.  In  J(Bra^  BpelySj  and 
probably  other  genera,  a  similar  mode  of  development  seems  to  occur. 

The  six  segments  of  the  pleon  are  smaller  than  those  of  the  thorax, 
often  much  smaller,  and  frequently  more  or  less  united,  sometimes 
consolidated  into  a  single  piece  with  scarcdy  any  trace  of  division 
above,  bat  iSke  number  of  pairs  of  appendages  is  generally  six,  show- 
ing the  composite  nature  of  the  apparently  simple  organ.  Of  these 
six  i>airs  of  appendages  or  pleopods,  the  first  five  are  more  or  less  con- 
cealed beneath  the  pleon,  and  consist  on  each  side  of  a  basal  segment 
bearing  two  lamellae  (pi.  IV,  fig.  19  c),  of  which  the  outer  is  the  anterior 
wb^i  they  overlap.  These  lameUae,  at  least  the  ant^ior  pairs,  are 
usually  ciliated  along  more  or  less  of  their  distal  margins  with  long 
d^ider  plumose  setse.  In  the  males  of  most  of  the  genera,  the  inner 
lamella  of  the  second  pair  bears,  articulated  near  the  base  of  its  inner 
margin,  a  slender  stylet  (pL  IV,  fig.  19  6,  s).  This  stylet  seems  to  afford, 
in  many  cases,  specific  and  even  generic  characters. 

The  last  segment,  sometimes  called  the  telson,  has  its  pair  of  append- 
ages specially  modified,  and  called  the  uropods  (pi.  X,  fig.  63).  They 
consist  in  general  like  the  pleopods  of  a  basal  segment  bearing  two 
lamellae,  or  rami,  not  being  always  lameliiform,  and  in  the  Tanaidw  they 
are  more  or  less  segmented  (pi.  XIII,  fig.  86).  One  of  these  rami  may 
disappear,  as  in  Sphwroina  and  in  some  of  the  Idoteidas  (pi.  V,  fig.  25  e), 
where  a  further  modification  takes  place,  and  the  uropods  are  so  articu- 
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latod  to  the  inferior  surface  of  the  pleon  as  to  fold  toge&er  like  a  pair 
of  cupboard  doors,  forming  an  opercoluni  for  the  protection  of  the  more 
delicate  pleopods.  Except  in  the  TanaidWj  respiration  is  carried  (mi  bj 
means  of  the  pleoxK>ds. 

In  the  Asellidoe,  Idoteidce^  and  some  other  families  two  or  more  of  the 
segments  of  the  pleon  are  united,  so  that,  seen  from  above,  the  pleon, 
like  the  head,  may  appear  to  consist  of  a  single  segment,  as  in  Jara  olH- 
from  (pi.  I,  fig.  4),  but  the  number  of  pairs  of  its  appendages,  osaaUj 
six,  remains  as  evidence  of  this  consolidation.  In  like  manner  d» 
head  is  to  be  regarded  as  composed  of  several  segments  united,  aadtite 
number  of  such  segments  is  indicated  by  the  number  of  piurs  of  appea- 
dages.  In  the  Tanaidw  and  many  of  the  higher  Crustacea,  the  eyn, 
more  or  less  distinctly  stalked  or  articulated  with  tlie  head,  are  seen  U 
be  of  the  nature  of  a  pair  of  appendages,  which  may  be  regarded  as  be- 
longing to  the  first  cephalic  segment  The  antennul»  and  anteiuui 
represent,  respectively,  the  second  and  third  cephalic  segments,  and,  li 
like  manner,  the  mandibles  and  two  pairs  of  maxill»  repres^it  tkft 
fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  segments  of  the  head.  A  seventh  segment  ta 
indicated  by  the  maxillii>eds.  This  segment  is  regarded  by  Huxley  is 
properly  thoracic*  instead  of  cephalic,  but,  for  purposes  of  description, 
tiie  segment  and  its  appendages  will  be  regarded  as  belonging  to  ths 
head,  and  the  next  segment  considered  the  first  thoracic 

This  segment,  like  the  following  thoracic  segments,  is  usually  £rei^ 
and  has  the  dorsal  region  well  developed,  but  in  the  adult  OnaOm% 
is  united  with  the  head,  and  still  more  closely  so  in  the  Tanaidae,  Hi 
seventh  thoracic  segment  is  the  last  to  develop,  and  in  young  Isopod^ 
taken  from  the  incubatory  pouch,  only  six  pairs  of  legs  are  commoai^ 
found.  In  Onathia  this  condition  prevails  through  life,  and  in  the  adflfll 
the  first  pair  of  legs  are  also  modified,  especially  in  the  males,  so  ts  H 
quite  lose  their  pediform  character,  leaving  apparently  only  five  pain  Jl 
legs.  Further  modifications  of  structure  will  be  described  in  the  fmt 
ilies  and  genera  in  which  they  occur. 

The  nomenclature  adopted,  as  explained  above,  corresponds  neai^ 
with  that  proposed  by  Mr.  G.  Spence  Bate  in  his  Beport  on  BritiA 
JSdriophtJialmdj  and  used  by  the  authors  of  the  British  Sessile-^ 
Crustacea. 

The  length  of  an  Isopod,  in  the  present  article,  is  given  as  the  1 
of  the  body,  exclusive  of  appendages,  and  is  measured  from  tbe 
of  the  head  to  the  tip  of  the  pleon.    When,  as  in  Jiotnira,  the 
produced  medially  into  a  "  rostrum'^  (see  pi.  n,  figs.  9  and  10),  the 
urement  is  taken  from  the  tip  of  the  rostrum,  which  is  a  part  of  (A 
head,  and  not  properly  an  "appendage.'^  '  i 

Among  the  Edriophthalma  or  sessile-eyed  Crustacea,  the  JM^ptMbivA 
in  general  be  characterized  as  follows:  Body  depressed  raOier  Urn 
compressed ;  respiration  carried  on  by  means  of  the  pleopods,  of  which 
last  pair  only  are  modified  into  uropods. 


*  Hoxlej,  Anat.  Inv.,  Am.  ed.,  p.  876. 
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The  body  is  said  to  be  depressed,  or  flattened  from  above,  in  distinction 
from  the  form  usually  seen  in  the  Ainphipodaj  where  it  is  in  general  flat- 
tened from  side  to  side.  An  important  exception  to  the  ordinary  mode 
of  respiration  occurs  in  the  Tanaidce^  as  has  already  been  mentioned. 
In  this  family  respiration  takes  place  in  two  lateral  cavities,  situated 
beneath  the  integument  of  a  large  cephalothoracic  shield,  covering  the 
head  and  first  thoracic  segment.  In  general,  as  the  name  of  the  order 
indicates,  the  legs  are  similar  in  structure  and  function  throughout,  as 
in  the  "  sow-bug,''  but  may  differ  considerably,  as  in  the  ArcturidcBy  the 
MunnopsidcBj  and  the  Tanaidce, 

The  arrangement  of  the  families  in  the  present  paper  can  only  be  re- 
garded as  tentative,  and  no  higher  grouping  will  be  attempted  further 
than  to  indicate  briefly  the  relationships  of  a  few  of  the  families  to  each 
other. 

The  OnUcidos  may,  on  account  of  their  atrial  respiration,  be  regarded 
as  standing  quite  distinct  from  the  remaining  families,  and  should,  per- 
haps, be  further  divided  as  proposed  by  Kinahan.  As  they  do  not,  how- 
ever, come  within  the  proper  scope  of  this  article,  I  have  not  attempted 
to  subdivide  the  family.  The  Bopyridcs  have  been  placed  near  the  0»w- 
dda  in  deference  to  the  opinions  of  Dr.  Fritz  MUUer.  Having  made  no 
study  of  this  family  myself  I  do  not  express  any  opinion  as  to  the  pro- 
priety of  sei>arating  it  so  widely  from  the  Oymothoidoe^  with  which  it  has 
usually  been  associated.  The  AseUidcB  and  Munnopsidce  are  closely  allied 
to  each  oUier.  The  Idoteidce  and  Arcturidce  form  a  group  distinguished 
especially  by  their  operculiform  uropods.  The  above  famiUes  correspond 
nearly  with  the  "  marcheurs"  or  walking  Isopoda  of  Edwards,  and  more 
nearly  with  the  "gehende  Asseln'^  of  Milller.  They  usually  have  the 
antennute  much  less  developed  than  the  antenme,  and  the  uropods  ter- 
minal or  inferior,  that  is,  attached  to  the  end  of  the  last  segment,  or  in 
tiie  last  two  families  to  its  inferior  surface. 

The  SpJuBramidas  and  Limnoriidoe  are  closely  allied,  and  perhaps  ought 
hardly  to  be  kept  separate  as  families.  The  CirolanidcBy  ^gidcBj  and 
Oi^mothaidx  form  another  group  embracing  a  wide  diversity  of  forms, 
from  the  active  predatory  CiroUma  to  the  sedentary  and  distorted  Livo- 
neea^  smd  yet  apparently  connected  by  easy  gradations.  The  remaining 
fomOies  are  generally  regarded  as  aberrant,  and  form  the  ^<  Isopoda 
aberrantia  ^  of  Bate  and  Westwood.  They  do  not  present  any  very  evi- 
tent  relationships  with  the  preceding.  Of  these  the  Anthuridw  have 
usually  been  associated  with  the  Idoteidce  or  the  Arcturidce^  or  with 
both.  Except  an  elongated  form,  however,  they  do  not  appear  to  have 
mudii  in  common  with  either  of  these  famiUes.  According  to  Dohm's 
observations  they  are  related  to  the  Chmthiidce  in  the  structure  of  the 
incubatory  pouch.  The  Qnathiidce  have  the  head  united  with  the  first 
thoracic  segment,  as  in  the  Tanaidcej  but  this  last  fiamily  is  widely  sep- 
arated from  the  others,  and  doubtless  ought  to  be  regarded  as  forming 
a  distinct  suborder,  according  to  the  views  of  Dr.  Fritz  Milller. 
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The  arrangement  of  the  families  adopted,  and  to  a  certain  extent  their 
affinities,  are  indicated  in  the  subjoined  table,  in  which,  however,  as 
thronghont  tiie  article,  special  reference  is  had  to  the  representalires  of 
the  order  in  Kew  England  waters,  extralimital  species,  genera,  and  even 
higher  groups,  Apseudes  and  the  Serolids,  for  example,  b^g  disre- 
garded. The  arrangement  will  be  seen  to  considerably  resemble  tbat 
of  Dr.  Fritz  MiQler.  I  have  placed  the  Ta/naidw  at  the  other  end  of  the 
order,  partly,  however,  from  ihe  necessity  of  a  lineal  arrangement. 

SYNOPTICAL  TABLE  OF  FAMILIES. 

I.  Respiration  pleonal ;  legs  not  famished  with  a  chelate  hand. 

1.  Legs  in  seven  pairs. 

a  AntennnlfB  small  or  rudimentary;  antenna  longer,  oft^i  much  elongated. 
t  Uropods  terminal,  sometimes  rudimentary,  rami  mostly  styliform. 
Legs  ambulatory;  antennnlflemdimentary;  respiration  aerial. 

L  Oniscid^  p.  305 
Legs   prehensile;   sexes   very  nnlike;    adnlt  forms   degenerate;    para- 
sitic   • IL   BOPYBIDA,  p.  311 

Legs  ambulatory  or  prehensile ;  segments  of  pleon  united ;  anteniiA  willi  a 

multiarticulate  flagellum III.  AsELUD^p.  312 

Last  three  pairs  of  legs  natatory;  segments  of  pleon  united;  antesuus  witii 

a  multiarticulate  flagoUum IV.  Munnopsid^,  p.  328 

it  Uropods  inferior,  operculiform. 

Legs  prehensile  or  ambulatory,  not  ciliated V.  Idoteida,  p.  335 

Pirst  four  pairs  of  legs  ciliated ;  last  three  pairs  ambulatory. 

VI.  ABCTURIDiE,  p.  361 
h  AntennulsB  and  antenn»  subequal;  body  not  elongated. 
t  Uropods  lateral,  with  one  ramus  obsolete  or  subrudimentary. 

Antennulse  and  antennsd  well  deyeloi>ed;  pleon  of  two  segments ;  nropods 

with  one  movable  ramus YU.  Sphjsromid^,  p.  367 

AntennulaD  and  antenn»  short ;  pleon  of  six  segm^its ;  outer  raanns  of  «o- 

pods  small - VIII.  LiMNOBnniE,  p.  371 

ft  Uropods  lateral,  distinctly  biramous;  rami  mostly  lamelliform^ 

Mouth  camassial ;  legs  not  ancoral ;  antennulte  exposed  in  front ;  pleopods 

ciliated IX.  Cirolanid^,  p.  3W 

Mouth  suctorial ;  first  three  pairs  of  legs  ancoral ;  antennul®  expoaed  in 

£ront X.  JSomiB,  p.  382 

Mouth  suctorial ;  legs  all  ancoral ;  ant^muliB  concealed  at  baae  by  the  pio- 

jecting  front ;  pleopods  naked XI.  Cymothoid£,  p.  390 

0  AntennulsB  and  antennse  subequal,  or  antennulse  much  the  largest  in  the  males; 
body  cylindrical,  elongated. 
t  Uropods  lateral  and  superior. 

Legs  ambulatory  or  prehensile. XII.  Anthurid^  p.  396 

2.  Legs  in  the  adult  in  six,  apparently  only  five,  pairs. 

Five  pairs  of  legs  ambulatory ;  antennuke  and  antenn»  subequal. 

XIII.   GXATHUD^,  p.  408 

n.  Respiration  cephalothoracic ;  first  pair  of  legs  terminated  by  a  chelate  hand. 

Le^s  ambulatory  and  prehensile ;  head  united  with  the  first  thoracic  seg- 
ment ;  antennular  flagellum  single XIV.  Tasasdje^  p.  413 
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I.— ONISOIDiD. 

Antennute  nidimentaiy ;  legs  ambolatory ;  pleon  of  six  distinot  seg- 
ments, of  which  the  last  is  small;  mandibles  without  palpi;  niopods 
tenninal.* 

This  large  and  important  group  of  Isopoda  being  terrestrial  in  habity 
only  afew  species  are  mentioned  in  this  paper.  They  inhabit  moistsitoa- 
tions,  and  are  conmionly  known  as  ^^sow-bogs,"  ^^piU-bugs,"  ^^wood-licOy'' 
ftc.  Several  species  may  often  be  found  under  an  old  board  or  pile  of 
rubbish.  The  genus  Ligia  Fabr.  inhabits  sea-shores,  above  tide-level, 
and  a  few  other  genera  are  found  under  heaps  of  seaweed,  or  burrowing^ 
in  the  sand  along  the  shore.  Three  such  species,  belonging  to  as  many 
genera,  are  here  described  and  figured,  but  are  less  fiilly  treated  of  than 
the  marine  species  that  follow  in  the  other  fiftmilies.  Other  spedes, 
eq^eoiidly  of  the  genus  PareeUiOy  may  be  found  in  similar  situations. 

The  Damily  may  be  at  once  recognized  by  the  apparent  possession 
of  only  a  single  pair  of  antennse.  These  are  the  antennsB  properly  so 
oaDed,  the  antennul»  being  minute  and  rudimentary.  This  is  generally 
legaided  as  a  diaracter  indicating  a  high  degree  of  development,  and 
causes  them  to  somewhat  resemble  externally  some  of  the  shorter  myrio- 
poda,  which,  like  other  insects,  have  but  a  single  pair  of  antennary 
organs.  The  maxiUipeds  are  large  andoperouliform  in  this  fiunily,  with 
short  and  few-jointed  palpL    The  mandibles  are  destitute  of  palpi. 

The  legs  are  rather  weak  and  fitted  only  for  walking,  and  usually  more 
or  kes  concealed  by  the  projecting  epimeral  regions  of  the  thoradc  seg- 
ments. The  pleon,  in  our  species,  has  its  segments  distinct  and  decreas- 
ing rapidly  in  size  to  the  last,  which  bears  the  more  or  less  exserted  uro- 
pods.  These  organs  may  not,  however,  project  beyond  the  general 
ooffine  of  the  pleon,  as  they  scarcely  do  in  ActoniacuSj  while  in  ArmadiUo 
ttiey  assist  in  forming  the  very  regular  outline  of  that  part  of  the  body, 
which  closes  ^^gadnst  the  head  when  those  animals,  as  is  their  habit,  roll 
themselves  into  a  ball  on  being  alarmed. 

This  family  is  placed  by  Bate  and  Westwood  in  a  separate  ^^  division,'' 

the  ^^^ro-spirantia,''  on  account  of  their  aerial  respiration.    The  air, 

however,  requires  to  be  saturated  with  moisture,  and  in  some  of  the 

genera  the  respiration  is,  in  part  at  least,  aquatic.    On  this  subject  the 

reader  is  referred  to  the  publications  of  Duvemoy  and  Lereboullet  and 

of  Nicholas  Wagner. 

Philoaoia  Latreille. 

PkUoeoia  Latreille,  Hist.  nat.  des  CruBt.  et  dea  Ins.,  tome  vii,  p.  43,  "  1804.'' 

Head  rounded  in  front,  not  lobed  ^  antennae  with  its  segments  cylin- 
drical, flagellum  three-jointed  ^  pleon  suddenly  narrower  than  the  thorax; 
ttropods  exserted,  basal  segment  broad,  rami  elongate. 

*  The  above  diagnosis  would  not  include  the  genera  l)flus  Latreille  nor  JSellerto 
Bbner,  which  perhaps  ought  not  to  be  regarded  as  belonging  to  this  fiEunily,  although 
doeely  allied  to  it. 
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This  genus  may  be  recognized  among  onr  Oniseidaf  by  fhe  lomidad 
head  witlioat  lobes,  and  the  oonspiooeiidy  narrowed  plecHL  Only  i 
single  species  is  as  yet  known  from  'Sew  England. 

FUioaoia  vittata  Say. 

PhUosda  vUtata  Say,  Joar.  Acad.  Nat.  Sci.,  voL  i^  p.  429,  ISia 
Dekay,  Zool.  New  York,  Crust.,  p.  50, 1844. 
White,  LiBt  Croat.  Bdt.  Mas.,  p.  99, 1847. 

Harger,  This  Report,  part  i,  p.  569  (275),  1874;  Proc.  U.  a  Nat  Hoa, 
1879,  voL  ii,  p.  167,  1879. 

Plate  I,  Fia.  1. 

This  specues  may  be  recognized,  among  oar  terrestrial  Is(^»oda,  Iqrtbe 
absence  of  the  usual  antero-lateral  processes  on  the  head,  in  front  of 
^  the  eyes,  and  by  the  sudden  contraction  of  the  body  at  the  base  of  tke 
abdomen  or  pleon.  , 

Body  oval,  smooth^  about  twice  as  long  as  broad;  head  nearif 
twice  as  broad  as  long;  eyes  large,  occupying  the  autero-lateral  regkna 
of  the  head.  The  antennulse  are  minute  and  concealed  from  above.  An- 
temw  minutely  hirsute,  especially  on  the  last  three,  or  flagellar,  sag- 
meats,  inserted  below  the  inner  margin  of  the  eyes;  first  segment  short; 
second  about  twice  as  long  as  the  first;  third  equal  in  length  to  the  sec- 
ond, clavate;  fourth  longer  cylindrical;  fifth  longest,  slender,  cylindiicsl) 
straight;  flagellum  slender,  three-jointed,  longer  than  the  fifth  or  bust 
peduncular  segment;  first  flagellar  segment  about  one-half  longer  than 
the  second;  third  longer  than  the  second,  tapering,  tipped  with  a  short 
transparent  filament 

The  first  thoracic  segment  is  longer  than  the  following  ones,  which  aie 
of  about  equal  length.  The  anterior  angles  of  the  first  thoracic  segment 
are  somewhat  produced  at  the  sides  around  the  head ;  the  posterior  angles 
are  broadly  rounded.  The  second  and  third  segments  have  their  pos- 
terior angles  less  broadly  rounded,  but  not  at  all  produced  backward. 
In  the  fourth  segment  this  angle  is  scarcely  produced,  but  in  the  fifth, 
and  still  more  in  the  sixth  and  seventh,  it  becomes  produced  and  acote. 
The  legs  increase  in  size  and  length  from  the  first  to  the  seventh  psiTi 
and  are  well  armed  with  spines,  especially  upon  the  inferior  sur&ces  of 
the  moral,  carpal,  and  propodal  segments.  The  spines  on  the  latter  seg* 
ment  are,  however,  much  smaller  than  those  on  the  merus  and  carpos. 

The  pleon  is  at  the  base  about  two- thirds  as  wide  as  the  seventh  thorscic 
segment.  In  the  first  two  segments  of  the  pleon  the  coxse,  or  lat^^al  lamel- 
1»,  are  short,  small,  and  nearly  concealed  by  the  seventh  thoracic  segment, 
but  in  the  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  segments  they  are  evident  and  acute  bat 
not  large.  The  sixth  segment  is  acute  but  not  prolonged  behind,  and  ex- 
tends beyond  the  end  of  the  basal  segment  of  the  uropod,  which  is  broad 
and  bears  the  two  rami  nearly  on  the  same  transverse  line.  The  outer  ra- 
mus, seen  from  above,  is  narrowly  and  obliquely  lanceolate  in  outline, 
tapering  to  the  tip,  and  surpasses  by  less  than  half  its  length  the  more 
slender,  styliform  inner  ramus.  The  uropods,  the  legs  and  smtenna,  and 
the  segments  of  the  pleon,  along  their  margin,  are  very  minutely  hirsute. 
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The  color  of  these  anhnals  is  doll  and  somewhat  variable,  usually 
brownish  or  ftiscons,  with  lighter  margins  and  two  broad  dorsal  vitt®. 
Length  8°»",  breadth  4°»». 

This  species  has  bera  fonnd  under  rubbish  and  stones  from  Great  Egg 
Harbor,  I  K.  J.,  to  Barnstable,  1  Mass.  All  the  specimens  that  I  have  seen 
have  been  from  the  coast,  although  Say  states  that  it  is  ''very  common 
imder  stones,  wood,  &c.,  in  moist  situations." 

Spe(^men8  examned. 


Beceived  from— 


I 


1223 

1911 
2146 

1910 


LooftUiy. 


HabitAt 


Shore. 


Somen  and  Beesley's  Pointa, 
IS.  J. 

Stomy  Creek,  Comi do  . 

ViB^BTd  Soond,  Maas <...do  . 

BarnataUe,  Ma«8 '...do  . 


When  col- 
lected. 


-.1871 


^1871 

Aug.  30, 1875 


A.  E.  VorrUl  and 

&LSmftth 

A.  E.  Verrin 

tr.  S.  Fish  Com.... 
do 


2ft 


5K: 


Ale 

Ale. 
Alo. 
Ale. 


Soyphaoena  Sn  t  b. 
Scifphaedla,  Smith,  This  Rdpoie,  part  i,  p.  567  (273)^  1874. 

Antenna  composed  of  eight  distinct  segments,  with  a  geniculation  at 
13ie  articulation  of  the  fourth  with  the  fifth  segment ;  terminal  portion, 
or  flagellum,  composed  of  three  closely  articulated  segments  besides  a 
minute  apical  one^  mandibles  slender;  exposed  portion  of  the  maxilH- 
peds  formed  of  only  two  segments. 

13ie  genus  Scyphacella  was  founded  by  Professor  S.  I.  Smith,  in  part 
I  of  this  Eeport,  for  the  reception  of  the  following  si)ecies,  the  only  one 
yet  known.  In  regard  to  the  relations  of  the  present  genus  with  Scyphax 
I)ana*  Professor  Smith  says  :  '^  This  genus  differs  from  Scyphax  most 
notably  in  the  form  of  the  maxUlipeds,  which  in  Scyphax  have  the  ter- 
minal segment  broad  and  serrately  lobed,  while  in  oar  genus  it  is  elon- 
gated, tapering,  and  has  entire  margins.  In  Scyphax^  also,  the  posterior 
pair  of  thoracic  legs  are  much  smaller  than  the  others,  and  weak  ]  the 
last  segment  of  the  abdomen  is  truncated  at  the  ax>ex,  and  the  articula- 
tions between  the  segments  of  the  terminal  portion  of  the  antennse,  are 
much  more  complete  than  in  our  species.  The  general  form  and  appear- 
ance of  the  genera  are  the  same,  and  the  known  species  agree  remark* 
ably  in  habits,  the  Scyphax^  according  to  Dana,  occurring  on  the  beach 
of  Parua  Harbor,  K'ew  Zealand,  and  found  in  the  sand  by  turning  it 
over  for  the  depth  of  a  few  inches.^' 
ScyphaceUa  arenioola  Smith. 

Sctfphaoella  arenioola  Smith,  This  Report,  part  i,  p.  568  (274),  1874. 

Verrin,  This  Report,  part  i,  p.  337  (43),  1874. 

Harger,  Proc.  U.  S.Nat.  Mus.,  1879,  vol.  ii,  p.  157,  1879. 
Plate  I,  Fio.  2. 
The  sAall  size,  nearly  white  color,  and  peculiarly  roughened  surfiM^ 
of  this  Isopod  will  in  general  serve  for  its  recognition,  and  the  presence 


*U.  S.  Exploring  Expedition,  Cmstaoea,  p.  733,  pi.  48,  fig.  6. 
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of  eyes  will  further  distinguish  it  from  Platyarthrus^  which  is  often 
found  inhabiting  ants'  nests,  but  would  hardly  be  likely  to  occur  in  the 
sand  of  the  beach. 

Body  elliptical,  pleon  not  abruptly  narrower  than  the  thorax^  dorsal 
surface  roughened  throughout  with  small  depressed  tubercles  each  giving 
rise  to  a  minute  spinule.  Head  transverse,  not  lobed ;  eyes  prominent, 
round  ^  antennse  longer  than  the  breadth  of  the  body ;  with  the  hrst  and 
second  segments  short ;  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  sucpessively  longer  and 
of  less  diameter ;  flagellum  shorter  than  the  fifth  segment,  comi>oaed 
of  three  closely  articulated,  successively  smaller  segments,  and  a  very 
«hort  somewhat  spiniform  but  obtuse  terminal  one  j  all  the  segments, 
•except  the  minute  terminal  one,  beset  with  small  scattered  spinoles. 

First  thoracic  segment  scarcely  embracing  the  head  at  the  sides ;  sec- 
ond, third,  and  fourth  segments  each  about  as  long  as  the  first^  bat  in- 
creasing in  breadth ;  fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh  diminishing  in  length  and 
the  last  two  also  in  breadth.  Posterior  lateral  angles  of  the  first  three 
segments  not  at  all  produced,  hardly  perceptibly  produced  in  thefoortii 
segment;  fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh  with  the  angles  increasingly  prodaoed 
but  not  acute.  Legs  increasing  somewhat  in  size  posteriorly,  armed, 
•especially  on  the  inferior  surface  of  the  moral,  carpal,  and  propodal  seg- 
ments, with  short  stout  spines. 

Segments  of  the  pleon  with  the  coxae  but  little  developed.  Ter- 
minal segment  slightly  rounded  at  the  end,  not  attaining  the  end  of 
the  basal  segment  of  the  uropods,  which  are  robust,  with  the  basal 
segment  spinulose,  tapering  to  the  base  of  the  short,  stout,  outer  i-amojB, 
and  bearing  the  more  slender  inner  ramus  much  nearer  its  base.  The 
inner  ramus  is  actually  longer  than  the  outer,  but  being  inserted  much 
lower  down  does  not  attain  the  tip  of  the  outer  ramus ;  both  are  tipped 
with  set6B. 

<*  Color,  in  life,  nearly  white,  with  chalky  white  spots,  and  scattered, 
blackish  dots  arranged  irregularly.    Eyes  black.''    Length  3.4"™. 

This  species  was  "  found  at  Somers  and  Beesley's  Points,  on  Great 
Egg  Harbor !,  New  Jersey,  in  April,  1871,  burrowing  in  the  sand  of  the 
beaches,  just  above  ordinary  high- water  mark,  in  company  with  sev- 
eral species  of  StaphylinidcBy^  and  has  also  since  been  found  by  Pro- 
fessor Smith  at  iN'obska  Beach,  Vineyard  Sound  I ,  Mass.,  in  1871,  and  by 
Mr.  V.  K.  Edwards,  on  the  beach  at  Nantucket  Island ! ,  December  6, 
1877.  It  will  doubtless  be  found  at  other  points  along  the  coast  uid 
toward  the  south. 

Spedmena  examined. 


Locality. 


Habitat 


2136 


Great  Egg  Harbor,  N.  J. 
Nobska  £«aoh,MM8 .... 
Nantaoket 


Sandy  beach. 

...do 

...do 


When  col- 
lected. 


Apr.  — ,  1871 
Aug.  18, 1871 
Deo.  8,1877 


Reoeirod  from— 


aL  Smith I 'Ale 

do 2    jAJc. 

V.N.Edward« 1    I  Ale 

] 
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Aotonifloiis  Harger.' 
AcUmisoHS  HargeT;  Am.  Jour.  Sci.,  Ill,  vol.  xv,  p.  373,  1878. 

Eyes  small;  antennse  geniculate  at  the  third  and  fifth  segments;  fla- 
gellmn  fonr-jointed ;  terminal  segments  of  maxiUipeds  lamelliform,  lobed; 
1^8  all  alike;  basal  segment  of  nropods  dilated  and  simulating  the 
cox»  of  the  preceding  segments  of  the  pleon ;  rami  both  styliform. 

This  genus  resembles  Actcecia  Dana*  M3S.,  considered  as  the  young  of 
Bcfphax  omatus,  and  found  with  it  on  the  beach  at  New  Zealand.  Pro- 
fessor Einalian,t  on  the  other  hand^  regarded  the  genus  as  indicating  a 
distinct  family.  The  present  genus  differs  from  the  description  and 
figures  of  Professor  Dana  as  follows:  The  flagellum  of  the  antennaB  c(m- 
sists  of  only  four  distinct  segments  instead  of  about  six ;  the  terminal 
segment  of  the  maxiUipeds  is  less  distinctiy  lobed ;  the  inner  ramus  of 
the  uropods  surpasses  the  outer,  instead  of  falling  far  short  of  it;  the 
outer  ramus  is  sl^liform  instead  of  being  enlarged  and  subequal  to 
the  produced  and  enlarged  outer  angle  of  the  basal  segment 

Actoniaons  eUi])ticti8  Harger. 

AcUmUciu  eUipUcus  Harger,  Am.  Joar.  SoL,  III,  toI.  xy,  p.  373,  1878;  Proo. 
U.  S.  Nat.  Mias.,  1879,  vol.  ii,  p.  157,  1879. 

Plate  I,  Fig.  3. 

This  species  may  be  at  once  recognized  by  the  pleon,  which  appears 
to  have  four  pairs  of  coxse  produced  at  the  sides  instead  of  three,  as  in 
Oni9cu9  and  other  gen^a  of  this  family.  The  last  pair  are,  however, 
the  basal  segments  of  the  caudal  stylets,  which  are  of  peculiar  form  in 
this  genus. 

The  body  is  oval  in  outline.  The  head  appears  triangular  as  seen  from 
above,  and  is  angularly  produced  in  a  median  lobe,  but  the  lateral  lobes 
are  also  large  and  divergent,  and  broadly  rounded.  The  eyes  are  small, 
oval,  black,  and  prominent.  They  are  situated  at  the  sides  of  the  me- 
diim  triangular  part  of  the  head,  and  at  the  base  of  the  lateral  lobes. 
13ie  antennnlse  are  minute  and  rudimentary.  The  antennas  have  the 
basal  segment  short ;  the  second  enlarged  distally,  especially  on  the 
inner  side  ^  the  third  forming  an  angle  with  the  second,  and  clavatej 
the  fourth  flattened-cylindrical,  longer  than  the  third;  fifth  longest, 
Blender,  bent  at  base  and  forming  an  angle  with  the  fourth;  flagellum 
diorter  than  the  last  peduncular  segment,  tipped  with  setae  and  com- 
posed of  four  segments,  of  which  the  second  and  third  are  equal  and 
longer  than  the  first,  while  the  last  is  the  shortest,  and  presents  indica- 
tions of  another  minute  rudimentary  terminal  segment.  The  maxil- 
lipeds  have  the  basal  segment  nearly  twice  as  long  as  broad;  the 
t^minal  segment  elongate  triangular,  ciliated  and  somewhat  lobed  near 
the  tip. 


•U.  S.  Expl.  Exped.  Crust.,  part  ii,  p.  736,  pi.  48,  fig.  6  a-h, 
t  Natural  History  Review,  vol.  iv,  Proc.  Soc,  p.  274,  1867. 
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The  first  thoracic  segment  is  excavated  in  front  for  the  head,  admitting 
it  about  to  the  eyes.  The  next  five  segments  are  each  a  Itttle  longer 
than  the  first,  but  the  last  thoracic  segment  is  the  diortest  The  flnt 
segment  is  dilated  at  tiie  sides  to  about  twice  its  length  <m  the  mediui 
line.  The  second,  and  in  an  increasing  degree  the  succeeding  segme&te 
are  produced  backward  at  the  sides.  The  legs  are  rather  small  and 
weak  and  of  nearly  equal  size  throughout. 

The  first  two  segments  of  the  pleon  have  their  lateral  processes,  or 
coxsB,  obsolete  as  usual  in  the  fiunily,  but  the  third,  fourth,  and  flfUi 
segments  are  produced  latersdly  into  broad  plates,  whi<A  are  dose  to- 
gether, and,  at  their  extremities,  continue  the  regular  oval  outline  of 
the  body  with  scarcely  a  perceptible  break  between  the  tiiorax  and  tho 
pleon.  This  outline  is  further  continued  by  the  expanded  basal  seg- 
ments of  the  uropods,  which  are  even  larger  than  the  adjacent  eoxft 
of  the  fifth  segment.  At  the  extremity  of  the  pleon  both  pairs  of  rami 
are  visible,  the  inner  springing  from  near  the  base  of  the  basal  s^ments 
below,  the  outer  from  a  notch  near  the  middle  of  the  inner  margin  of 
the  basal  segment.  The  rand  are  tipped  with  setse,  and  the  inner  jnst 
snrpabs  the  outer,  which,  in  turn,  surpass  the  produced  portion  of  the 
basal  segments. 

Length  4°»",  breadth  2°^.    Color  in  life  slaty  gray. 

This  species  was  collected  by  Professor  Yerrill,  at  Savin  Bock,  near 
^ew  Haven!,  and  also  at  Stony  Greek!,  Long  Island  Sound,  in  oompaoy 
with  Pkilo8cia  vitMa  Say. 

Speoimena  exammed. 
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The  genus  Ligia  Fabridus*  is  recorded  by  Gould  t  from  the  timbers  d 
a  wharf,  probably  in  Boston,  and  by  Dr.  Leidy,|  with  some  doubt,  from 
Point  Judith,  E.  L,  and  the  characteristics  of  the  genus  are  therefore 
here  briefly  inserted,  as  follows : 

Antennae  with  a  multiarticulate  flagellnm ;  basal  segment  ci  uiopodB 
exserted  bearing  two  elongated  cylindrical  rami. 

They  are  found  usually  in  rocky  places  and  under  stones  just  above 
high-water  mark.  They  are  common  on  our  soutiiem  coast,  and  are 
probably,  at  least  occasionally,  transported  by  accident  within  oor  lis* 
its.    I  have  seen  no  specim^is  team  nearer  than  Fort  Macon,  K.  0. 

•Suppl.  Ent.  Sy8t.,p.  296,  179a 

t  Invert.  Maes.,  p.  337,  1841. 

t  Jour.  Acad.  Nat.  SoL,  n,  voL  hi,  p.  160, 1855. 
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n.— BOPTBID^. 

This  family  has  not  been  studied,  and  only  a  list  of  the  species,  ftir- 
nished  by  Professor  S.  I.  Smith,  is  included.  They  are  parasitic  on  Crus- 
tacea, and  at  maturity,  the  females  especially,  are  generally  much  dis- 
torted and  degenerate,  often  losing  a  great  proportion  of  their  appendages, 
lie  males  are  much  smaller  than  the  females,  and  of  a  more  normal 
fcmn,  and  tliey  and  the  young  forms  must  therefore  be  relied  upon  to 
indicate  the  affinities  of  this  group  to  the  rest  of  the  order.  According 
to  Dr.  Fritz  MUller  these  forms  indicate  a  relationship  to  the  OniscidcBj 
and  especially  to  the  genus  Idgid^  and  in  deference  to  his  authority  I 
haTe  inserted  them  at  this  place. 

Cepon  difltortus  Leidy. 

Cepon  disiortM  Leidy,  Jonr.  Acad.  Nat  Sci.,  II,  vol.  iii,  p.  150,  pi.  xi,  figs.  26-38, 
1855. 
Harger,  This  Report,  part  i,  p.  573  (279),  1874;  Proc.  U.  S.  Nat.  Mus., 
1879,  vol.  it,  p.  157,  1879. 
Leidffa  ^tcria  Cornalia  and  Panceri,  Mem.  R.  Accad.  Sci.  Torino,  II,  torn,  xiz, 
p.  114,  1861. 

'^From  the  brandiial  cavity  of  Qdasimus  fugilmtor^  Atlantic  Oity, 
Kew  Jersey.''    (Leidy.) 

OjfSjb  H^poljrtes  Bate  and  West  wood  (Kroyer). 

Bopymt  Hippolyies  Kroyer,  Gronlands  Amfipoder,  p.  306  (78),  pi.  iv,  fig.  22, 1838; 
Monog.  Fremst.  Slcegten  Hippolyte's  nordiske  Arter,  p.  208,  1842 ;  Voy. 
en  Scand.,  Cmst.,  pi.  xxviii,  fig.  2,  1849. 
Edwards,  Hist.  nat.  des  Cmst.,  iii,  p.  283,  1840. 
atimpson,  Proc.  A<M.  Nat.  Sd.  PhiladelphiA,  1863,  p.  140. 
Gjfge  Hippolyies  Bate  and  Westwood,  Brit.  Sess.  Cnist.,  vol.  ii,  p.  230,1868. 
Bachholz,  Zwelte  deutsche  Nordpolfahrt-,  p.  286, 1874. 
Metzger,  Nordseefahrt  der  Pomm.,  p.  286,  1875. 
Miers,  Ann.  Mag.  Nat.  Hist.,  IV,  vol.  zx,  p.  64,  (14)',  1877. 
Smith  in  Harger,  Proc.  U.  S.  Nat.  Mns.,  1879,  vol.  ii,  p.  157,  1879. 

Massachnsett^  Bay  !,  off  Salem,  on  Hippolyte  spinusy  30  fathoms,  sand 
and  mud,  August  4,  1877 ;  on  ff.  Fabriciij  22  fathoms,  gravel,  August 
4, 1877 ;  on  H.  securifronSy  90  fathoms,  soft  mud,  August  14, 1877.  Oasco 
Bay  f,  on  H.  polaris  and  R.  pusioUij  1873.  Bay  of  Fundy !,  on  R.  spintu 
and  R.  pmiolu^  1868, 1872.  Off  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia,  43  fathoms,  Sep- 
tember 27, 1877.  Oulf  of  Maine  !,  40  miles  east  of  Cape  Ann,  Massa- 
chnsetts,  on  R.  securifronSj  160  fathoms,  soft  mud,  August  19,  1877  j 
abo  near  Oashe's  Ledge,  on  R.  spina,  27  and  40  fathoms,  rocks  and 
gravd. 

East  side  of  Smith's  Strait,  uatth  latitude  78o  30"  (Stimpson).  <<  Dis- 
covery Bay,"  north  latitude  81^  44',  Greenland  (Miers).  British  IsbodB 
(Bate  &  Westwood).  Scandinavian  coasts  (Kr6yer^  et  oL).  Spi^becw 
gen  (Kr6yer). 
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PhryzOB  abdominalis  Li^jeborg  (Krdyer). 

Bopifnu  oMomimUs  Kroyer,  Nat.  Tidsskr.,  vol.  ii,  pp.  102,  289,  pis.  i^ii,  1840; 
ModOg.  Fremst.  SlsBgten  Hippolyte's  nordiske  Alter,  p.  263, 1842;  Yqy. 
en  Scand.,  Cmst.,  pi.  xxix,  fig.  1,  1849. 
Fhryxus  Mppolytes  Rathke,  Fauna  Norwegens,  p.  40,  pL  ii,  figs.  1-10,  1843. 
Pkryxus  dbcUminalia  Li^jeborg,  (Efvers.  KongL  yet.-Akad.  Forb.,  ix,  p.  11, 1866. 
Steenstrup  and  Liitken,  Yidensk.  Meddelelser,  1861,  p.  275  (9). 
Bate  and  Westwood,  Brit.  Sessile-eyed  Crust.,  voL  ii,  p.  234,  1868. 
Norman,  Eep.  Brit.  Assoc.,  1868,  p.  288,  1869;  Proc.  Royal  Soc.,  London, 

vol.  XXV,  p.  209,  1876. 
Buobbolz,  Zweite  deutscbe  Nordpolfabrt,  p.  287, 1^74. 
Metzger,  Nordseefabrt  der  Pomm.,  p.  286,  1875. 
mere,  Ann.  Mag.  Nat.  Hist.,  IV,  vol.  xx,  p.  65  (15),  1877. 
Smitb  in  Harger,  Proc.  U.  S.  Nat.  Mus.,  1879,  vol.  ii,  p.  158,  1879. 

Massachusetts  Bay  I,  off  Salem,  on  Pcmddlus  boredliSj  Hippol^  9pm$j 
and  R.  seourifransj  48-90  fathoms,  soft  mud,  August  13  and  14, 1877; 
also,  on  Pandalus  Mantaguij  35  fathoms,  mud  and  clay  nodules,  Au- 
gust 10,  1877.  Oashe's  Ledge  !,  Gulf  of  Maine,  on  Hippolyte  jMtfMo, 
27  and  39  fE^thoms,  rocky,  September  5,  1874.  Halifax  !,  iN'ova  Scotia, 
ca:i  Sippolyte  pusiola,  18  fathoms,  fine  sand,  September  4,  1877;  ^80,o& 
JBT.  spinus.  About  30  miles  south  of  Halifax  !,  on  Hippolyte  secwr^ronij 
100  &tboms,  flue  sand,  September  6, 1877. 

Grinnell  Land,  in  north  latitude  79^  29^  j  and  "  Discovery  Bay,"  north 
latitude  81^  44'  (Miers).  Greenland  (Kr5yer  et  al).  British  IriMids 
(Korman  et  oZ.).  Scandinavian  coast !  (Liljeborg  et  aL),  Spitzh^^ 
(Miers). 

Di^UA  Myaidis  Krdyer. 

Dtifua  MyHdU  Kr5yer,  Voy.  en  Scand.,  Crust.,  pL  xxviii,  fig.  1, 1849. 
Liitken,  Crostacea  of  Greenland,  p.  150, 1875. 

T G.  0.  Sara,  Arch.  Math.  Nat.,  B.  ii,  p.  354 1254],  1877  ("I>.  MytidUry 
Smith  in  Harger,  Proc.  U.  8.  Nat.  Mus.,  1879,  vol.  ii,  p.  168,  1879. 
Bopffru9  Mysidum  Packard,  Mem.  Boet.  Soc.  Nat.  Hist.,  vol.  i,  p.  295,  pi  ^ 

fig.  5,  1867. 
tZcptophryxiu  Mysidis  Buchholz,  Zweite  Deutsche  Nordpolfahrt,  p.  288,  pL  Ii, 
fig.  2, 1874. 

Labrador  (Packard).  Greenland  (Krdyer,  Buchholz).  tOff  west 
coast  of  Korway  (G.  O.  Safs). 

Bopynu,  species. 

Bopyrus  Leidy,  Proc.  Acad.  Nat.  Sci.,  1879,  pt.  ii,  p.  198,  1879. 
t  Smith,  Trans.  Conn.  Acad.,  vol.  v, p.  37, 1879. 

A  species  of  Bopyrua  is  mentioned  by  Dr.  Leidy  as  **  a  parasite  rf 
the  shrimp,  Palcemonetes  vulgariSj^  occuring  in  the  sammer  of  1879,  at 
Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 

m.— ASELLID^. 

Antennae  elongated  with  a  mnltiarticalateflagellnm;  legs  ambulatoiy 
or  prehensile,  not  strictly  natatory  ^  pleon  consolidated  into  a  scotiftm 
segment,  beaiing  terminal  uropods,  which  may  be  nearly  obsolete. 

This  &mily  is  represented  on  onr  coast  by  four  species  bdonging  to 
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three  genera,  and  a  species  of  another  genns  {AseUvs  communis  Say) 
IB  common  in  the  ftesh-water  x>onds  and  streams  of  New  England. 
The  genus  Limnoria  Leach  has  been  regarded  by  modern  writers  as  be- 
longing to  this  family,  but  will  be  found  in  the  present  article  in  the 
Limnoriidce  (p.  79).  There  remain  then  to  be  considered  the  genera 
AseUus  Geoflfroy,*  Jcera  Leach,  Ja/nira  Leach,  and  Munna  Kroyer,  which, 
as  represented  in  our  waters,  may  be  further  characterized  as  follows : 

The  head  is  well  developed,  and  in  Mtmna  is  of  large  size ;  the  body  is 
usually  depressed  or  but  slightly  arched,  except  that  the  pleon  is  vaulted 
in  Munna.  The  eyes  are  present  in  our  species  though  not  through- 
out the  family.  The  antennulsB  beyond  the  basal  segment  are  slender 
and  are  always  much  shorter  than  the  antennsB,  which  are  elongated 
uid  composed  of  a  five-jointed  peduncle  and  a  slender  multiarticulate 
flagellnm.  The  first  three  peduncular  segments  are  shorty  the  last  two 
elongated.  The  parts  of  the  mouth  are  protected  below  by  a  pair  of 
maxillipeds  with  large  external  lamellae  and  five-jointed  palpi.  Within 
the  maxillipeds  are  two  pairs  of  maxiUad  of  the  ordinary  form ;  the  outer 
or  second  pair  delicate  and  three-lobed  at  the  tip ;  the  inner  lobe  being 
formed  by  the  projecting  basal  segment,  while  the  two  outer  lobes  are 
articulated^  all  three  lobes  are  provided  with  curved  spiniform  set®. 
Bie  inner,  or  first,  pair  of  maxillae  present  two  narrow  lobes  5  the  outer 
lobe  broader  and  more  robust  than  the  inner,  and  armed  with  robust 
curved  spines,  while  the  inner  is  tipped  with  much  weaker  setae.  The 
mandibles  (see  fig.  12  ft,  pi.  m)  are  provided  with  one  or  two  acute  den- 
tigerous  lamellae  {d)  at  the  tip,  usually  a  comb  of  setae  and  a  strong  molar 
process  below  (m),  and  a  triarticulate  palpus  (p).  This  latter  organ  is, 
howevor,  wanting  in  the  genus  MancaseUvs  Hargert  from  the  Great 
Lakes  and  otlier  fresh- water  localities  of  Korth  America. 

The  seven  segments  of  the  thorax  are  distinct  from  the  head  and  from 
each  other,  and  di£fer  but  little  in  general  appearance  throughout.  The 
legs  are  mostly  slender  and  elongated,  except  that  the  first  pair  may  be 
more  robust  and  better  fitted  for  prehension.  In  our  marine  species 
the  dactylus,  at  least  behind  the  first  pair  of  legs,  is  short  and  armed 
with  two  small  claws  or  ungues,  while  the  propodus  is  capable  of  con- 
siderable flexion  on  the  carpus. 

The  segments  of  the  pleon  are  united  into  a  single  piece,  which  is  scuti- 
form  above,  flattened  or  but  little  arched,  except  in  Munnaj  and  bears,  at 
or  near  the  tip,  the  biramous  uropods,  which  are,  however,  nearly  obsolete 
in  Munna.  The  pleon  often  shows  more  or  less  trace  of  its  compound 
character  in  imperfect  transverse  sutures  on  the  dorsal  surface  near  the 
base,  and  below  it  is  excavated  for  the  pleopods,  the  posterior  pairs  of 
which  are  delicate  and  branchial  in  their  nature,  while  the  anterior  pairs 

•  " Hiet.  des  Ins,  t.  ii "  (Edw. ).  For  information  in  regard  to  the  common  European 
ten  of  this  genns  the  reader  should  consult  ihe  admirable  work  of  Q.O.  Sars^  Hist, 
nat  des  CmsL  d'eau  douce  de  Norv^ge. 

tAm.  Jour.  Sci.,  III.  vol.  xi,  p.  304, 1876.  See,  also,  op.  oit.,  vol.  vii,  p.  601, 1874,  and 
TUa  Report,  part  u,  p.  659,  pi.  i.  fig.  3, 1874. 
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are  varioasly  modified  in  the  different  genera  and  in  the  aezes,  so  tiitk 
matti  oonfrision  has  been  introdaced  into  the  family  by  mistaking  sexul 
fi>r  generic  modifications  of  these  organs.  The  branchial  pleopodg  are 
naoally  protected  by  a  thickened  imterior  pair,  which,  especisdly  in  the 
females  of  our  marine  species,  may  be  consolidated  into  a  sin^e  operoa- 
lar  plate,  as  will  be  further  described.  The  incubatory  poach  in  the  lb- 
males  does  not  appear  to  extend  feurther  back  than  the  foortii  thoncie 
segment,  and  it  may  be  confined  to  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  seg- 
ments. 

In  the  last-mentioned,  as  well  as  in  m«iy  other  characters,  this  tm- 
ily  is  closely  related  to  ikte  next,  and  petbaps  the  Mwnnopsida  may  yet 
require  to  be  united  with  it.  Our  spedes  of  ibe  two  families  are  at 
once  distinguished  by  ihe  last  three  pairs  of  legs,  which  are  ambalat(»f 
in  the  AselUdm  and  natatory  in  the  Munnapsidm,  Onr  Munnapmda  aie, 
moreover,  like  the  other  known  spedes  of  that  family,  destitute  of  eyes, 
whQe  the  marine  AseUidce  have  evident  or  conspicuous  eyes,  but  the 
firesh-water  genus  OiJdeidotea  Packard*  is  blind,  as  are  also  certain 
foreign  spedes  referred  to  the  present  flEunily.  The  relations  of  the 
AseHUdcB  with  families  other  than  tiie  MtmnopeUUB  are  less  eyidmt 
They  were  assodated  by  Professor  Danaf  with  his  Amuutillida  and  Otif* 
oidrn  to  form  his  subtribe  Oniseoidea,  and,  Lmnoria  being  excluded,  the 
group  appears  to  be  a  natural  one. 

Aselhu  communis  Say,  confined  to  fresh  waters,  and  the  only  known 
New  England  representative  of  the  genus,  was  described  imd  figuredl^ 
the  present  author,  in  Professor  8. 1.  Smitii's  '^Orustacea  of  theFiesh 
Waters  of  the  United  States,"  published  in  part  n  of  this  report  (page 
667,  plate  I,  figure  4).  Onr  marine  representatives  of  the  &mily  msj 
be  most  easily  recognized  by  the  consolidated  pleon,  ambulatory  or  pre- 
hensile legs,  none  of  them  natatory,  and  the  slender,  elongate  anteons. 
19ie  genera  may  be  distinguished  by  means  of  the  following  table: 

(iliittoned  above;  iiropod.5»»«;^^»"^^^^        /'^''m 

FlMn}  IweUderetoped jAntA,p.t]f 

(vmolted;  head  Urge MuiaiA,p.» 


lesxtL  Leaoh. 
Jan-a  Leach,  Ed.  Encyc,  voL  vii,  p.  "434'^  (Am.  ed.,  p.  273),  "  1813-14." 

Antennulfld  short,  few-jointed;  antennfld  moderately  elongated;  man- 
dibles with  palpi ;  first  pair  of  legs  similar  to  the  following  pairs;  lateral 
margins  of  the  tjioracic  segments  projecting  over  the  bases  of  tiie  legs; 
uropods  short,  rami  subrudimentary ;  pleon  protected  below  in  the  fe- 
males by  a  subcircular  plate. 

The  short  uropods  and  projecting  lateral  margins  of  the  tiiorado  seg- 
ments serve  to  distinguish  this  genus  fix>m  its  aUies,  and  otiier  chaM- 
ters  of  generic  importance  could  doubtless  be  drawn  from  the  pleon  and 
its  appendages,  u  well  as  from  other  parts  of  the  structure,  but,  as  it 

^American  KatoraliBt,  toL  y,  p.  751,  figs.  132, 133, 187L 
t  Am.  Jonr.  Soi.,  II,  toL  zIt,  p.  301, 1802. 
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Ib  leprmmMi  in  onr  limits  by  a  single  species,  I  have  not  been  able  to 
separate  the  generic  from  the  specific  characters  with  confidence,  and 
have  therefore  described  the  species  without  attempting  it. 

JmoL  alUfroiui  Leacb. 

''Omimma  albifrons  Montague  MSS."  (Leach). 

JiJtra  dOnfrons  Leach,  Ed.  Encyc,  vol.  vii,  p.  "  434'*  (Am.  ed., p. 273),  "1813-14"; 
Trans.  Linn.  Soc.,  vol.  xi,  p.  373,  1815. 
Samoaellc,  Ent.  Comp.,  p.  110, 1819. 
Desmarest,  Diet.  Soi.  nat.,  tome  xxviii,  p.  381, 1833;  Consld.  Crust,  p.  316, 
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'Bob  speoies  is  at  once  diatingaished  from  the  other  marine  Isopoda 
of  car  oMst  by  the  short  oropods,  arising  from  a  notch  in  the  end  of  the 
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sabcircolar  pleon.  From  the  teiTestrial  forms,  which  it  somewhat  re- 
sembles, and  in  company  with  which  it  may  sometimes  be  foand,  the 
above-mentioned  character,  joined  with  the  multiarticulate  flagellnm  of 
the  antennae,  will  serve  to  distinguish  it. 

The  body  is  oval  and  flattened,  a  little  more  than  twice  as  long  as  broad. 
The  head  is  transverse,  broadly  excavated  on  each  side  over  the  bases  of 
the  antenniilae,  sparingly  ciliated  on  the  lateral  margins,  with  short  scat- 
tered spine-like  unequal  cilia  or  set®,  which  occur  in  a  similar  manner 
along  the  entire  borders  of  the  animal  behind  the  front  margin  of  the  head. 
The  eyes  are  prominent  and  black,  situated  near  the  i)osterior  margin 
of  the  lateral  regions  of  the  head.  The  antennul®  are  flve-jointed,  and 
do  not  surpass  the  fourth  segment  of  the  antennae ;  the  basal  segment 
is  large  and  separated  from  its  fellow  of  the  opposite  side  by  aboat 
twice  its  diameter ;  the  second  segment  is  about  as  long  as  the  first,  bat 
of  much  less  than  half  its  diameter;  third  segment  shorter  than  the 
second,  fourth  still  shorter,  fifth  tapering,  tipped  with  setae.  The  first 
three  segments  of  the  antennae  are  short ;  the  fourth  is  robust^  and 
about  as  long  as  the  first  three  together ;  the  fifth  is  longest,  and  is  fid- 
lowed  by  a  slender  elongated  flagellnm.  The  maxillipeds  (pL  I^  fig. 
6)  have  the  external  lamella  (I)  short  and  broad,  nearly  straight  on  the 
inner  margin,  broadly  rounded  at  the  end,  and  somewhat  swollen  on 
the  external  side;  the  palpus  (p)  is  five-jointed ;  the  first  three  segm^its 
flattened,  first  short;  second  dilated  internally  and  ciliated;  third  cOiate 
in  the  inner  margin  and  narrowed  to  the  base  of  the  fourth  segment, 
which  is  cylindrical ;  fifth  short,  conical,  l^he  terminal  lobe  of  the  max- 
illiped  bears  two  rows  of  cilia  near  the  apex,  and  on  the  inner  side  a  row 
of  short  styliform  organs.  The  outer  maxillae  (pi.  I,  fig.  6  a)  consist  of 
a  semioval  portion,  broad  and  ciliated  at  the  tip,  bearing  above  die 
middle  two  articulated  lobes,  armed  with  strong  curved  setae  at  the  tip. 
The  inner  maxillae  (pi.  I,  fig.  6  b)  are  armed  with  short  stout  spines,  which 
are  strongly  spinulose  on  their  inner  curved  side ;  inner  lobe  about  half 
the  diameter  of  the  outer.  Mandibles  with  a  very  much  projecting  molap 
process,  a  comb  of  pectinated  setae,  and  a  dentigerous  lamella,  or  two  of 
them  on  the  left  side. 

The  first  three  thoracic  segments  are  of  about  equal  length  along  the 
median  line,  and  are  together  nearly  equal  in  length  to  the  last  four, 
which  are  also  subequal  along  the  median  line,  but  the  fifth  segment 
appears  shorter  than  the  others  on  account  of  its  short  lateral  margm, 
which  has  both  its  anterior  and  posterior  angles  strongly  rounded.  The 
epimeral  region  of  the  segments  projects  at  the  sides  so  as  to  cover  the 
bases  of  the  legs,  and  is  squarish  in  the  first  three  segments,  rounded  in 
the  fourth,  and  still  more  so  in  the  fifth,  and  obtusely  angulated  behind 
in  the  sixth  and  seventh.  The  legs  are  similar  in  form  throughout,  bat 
increase  in  length  to  the  last  pair.  They  have  the  basis  rather  robost; 
the  ischium  shorter  and  flexed  on  the  basis ;  the  merus  subtriangalari 
and  tipped  with  spines ;  the  carpus  and  propodus  cylindrical,  subequal 
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in  length,  bat  the  carpus  of  larger  diameter  than  the  propodus  ^  the 
dactyliis  short,  cylindrical,  and  provided  with  two  terminal  hooklets. 
There  are  a  few  scattered  spinules  and  setce  on  the  segments,  especially 
the  merus,  carpus,  and  propodus.  In  the  males  the  merus  and  carpus 
of  the  sixth  and  seventh  pairs  of  legs  are  provided  on  their  inferior  mar- 
gins with  close-set  slender  curved  hairs,  which  extend  nearly  the  whole 
length  of  the  carpus  and  over  the  distal  half  of  the  merus. 

The  pleon  is  proportionally  broader  and  shorter  in  the  male  (pi.  I, 
fig.  8)  than  in  the  female  (pi.  I,  fig.  7).  It  is  broadly  rounded  behind, 
continuing  the  outline  of  the  body  without  break,  and  is  notched 
at  the  tip  for  the  insertion  of  the  uropods,  which  scarcely  prqject 
beyond  the  general  outline  of  the  body,  and  consist  on  each  side  of 
a  short,  stumpy,  cylindrical  basal  segment,  a  little  oblique  at  the  end 
where  it  bears  two  almost  rudimentary  rami,  the  inner  about  twice 
as  large  as  the  outer,  and  both  tipped  with  a  few  short  setse.  The 
lateral  margin  of  the  pleon,  like  that  of  the  body  generally,  is  beset 
with  short,  scattered,  unequal  set»  or  spinules.  Underneath,  the  pleon 
is  excavated  for  the  branchial  pleopods,  which  are  covered  and  protected 
below  in  the  females  (pi.  I,  fig.  7)  by  a  large  subcircular  plate,  sparsely 
minutely  ciliated  on  the  margin.  In  the  male  (pi.  I,  fig.  8)  the  under 
surbce  of  the  pleon  presents  on  each  side  a  small  oval  plate,  witii  its 
inner  margin  overlapped  by  a  median  elongated  plate,  divided  by  a  cen- 
tral suture,  which  is  open  distally .  This  plate  is  broad  at  the  base,  then 
nairows  toward  the  middle,  after  which  it  expands  much  more  rapidly 
into  an  outwardly  curved  and  pointed  lobe  on  each  side,  ciliated  at  the 
tip.  Between  these  two  lobes  the  plate  is  terminated  by  two  transverse, 
Bubquadrate  and  elongated  lobes,  which  are  broadest  internally  where 
they  are  separated  along  the  median  line.  They  are  excavated  on  the 
anterior  margin  and  less  so  on  the  posterior  margin,  sparsely  ciliated 
behind,  and  conspicuously  so  with  divergent  cilia  at  the  outer  short, 
sduight  margin.  In  the  females  the  incubatory  pouch  appears  to  be 
confined  to  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  segments. 

In  size  as  well  as  coloration  this  species  varies  greatly,  females  being 
often  found  with  eggs  when  less  than  half  the  size  of  the  specimen  fig- 
ured.  They  attain  a  length  of  5°"*  and  a  breadth  of  2°>™,  but  the  males 
are  at  least  one-third  smaller  and  somewhat  narrower  than  the  females, 
the  sides  being  more  nearly  parallel.  In  color  there  is  also  much  varia- 
tion. A  common  color  is  a  dark,  slaty  gray,  with  dots  or  small  blotches 
of  yellowish,  this  color  prevailing  along  the  anterior  margin  of  the  head. 
Very  frequently  darker  or  lighter  shades  of  green  occur,  and  the  incu- 
batory pouch  of  the  females  is  often  bright  green.  Some  specimens  are 
very  light  colored  or  nearly  white,  often  with->two  or  more  transverse 
dark  bands,  with  considerable  contrast  in  color;  others  are  reddish 
brown  throughout. 

I  Bm  unable  to  separate  the  American  form,  Jcera  copiosa  Stimpson, 
from  the  common  English  and  European  species,  although  they  have 
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hitherto  been  regarded  as  distiiict.  I  have  had  no  males  from  any 
European  locality^  but  through  the  kindness  of  the  Bev.  A.  M.  Noramn 
I  have  had  an  opportunity  of  comparing  females  from  Oban,  Scot- 
land, with  our  species,  and  have  found  no  specific  differenoes.  The 
description  and  figures  given  by  Bev.  T.  R.  B.  Stebbing  in  the  Annals 
and  Magazine  df  Natural  History,  IV,  vol.  xvii,  p.  79,  pL  v,  figs.  5  and 
6,  show  a  substantial  correspondence  in  the  males  also,  so  that  I  have 
regarded  the  species  as  common  to  both  coasts.  Whether  the  Grera- 
land  species  J.  nivalis  Kroyer,  and  the  Southern  species  J.  Krdyeri  Ed- 
wards, are  also  identical  with  J.  alMfrons  or  not,  I  am  unable  to  deter- 
mine, in  the  absence  of  specimens  for  comparison.  M.  Sars  says  that 
he  has  seen  si>ecimens  of  J.  aUnfrom  Leach  from  Trieste,  but  regards 
the  Greenland  species  as  distinct  Mobius  regards  the  species  as  iden- 
tical from  Greenland  to  the  Mediterranean,  and  unites  them  under  the 
name  J,  marina.  Metzger,  following  Bate  and  Westwood,  is  more  con- 
servative, using  the  name  J.  alMfrons  Leach.  Bate  and  Westwood  re- 
gard J.  nivalis  Kroyer  and  Oniscus  marinus  O.  Fabricius  as  doubtftdly 
identical  with  J,  aXbifrons^  and  J,  Kroyeri  Edwards  as  distinct  J. 
Kroyeri  Zaddach  =  J.  baUica  Friedrich  Muller  appears  to  be,  without 
doubt,  identical  with  this  species,  as  it  is  separated  by  that  author  from 
J.  albifrons  Leach  oi^y  by  the  position  of  the  eyes,  which  were  incor- 
rectly described  by  Dr.  Leach  as  close  together.  I  have,  therefore,  re- 
ferred these  two  names  to  J,  albifrons  as  synonyms,  as  has  been  done 
previously  by  Lilljeborg  and  others.  J.  maculoM  Parfitt^  a  species  based 
almost  wholly  on  color  markings,  I  have  refeiTed  to  J.  aUnJronSj  follow- 
ing Stebbing,  who  believes  that  he  is  "  in  accord  with  the  author  of  the 
species"  in  so  doing. 

This  species  is  common,  and  in  suitable  localities  abundant,  on  the 
whole  coast  of  New  England!,  and  extends  as  far  north  as  Labrador!  at 
least,  where  it  was  collected  by  Dr.  Packard,  who  regarded  it  as  identi- 
cal with  J.  nivalis  Kroyer.  It  is  found  among  rocks,  algSB,  and  rubbish 
along  the  shore,  often  nearly  up  to  high-water  mark,  where  it  may  W 
associated  with  some  of  the  Oniscidoe^  to  which  it  has  a  certain  resem- 
blance in  form.  It  occurs  "probably''  all  around  the  coast  of  England 
(Bate  and  Westwood).  I  have  examined  specimens  from  Oban  1,  Scot- 
land. It  extends  to  Finmark,  on  the  coast  of  Norway  (M.  Sars),  and  is 
common  on  all  the  coasts  of  the  North  Sea  (Metzger).  It  is  recorded 
by  Mobius  in  the  Baltic  among  stones  and  algse  down  to  a  depth  of  IS^ 
fathoms.  According  to  M.  Sars  this  species  extends  to  Trieste  on  the 
Adriatic,  bui  without  specimens  I  have  not  attempted  to  decide  in  re- 
gard to  the  synonymy  of  the  Mediterranean  species. 
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/ftwra Leach, Edmb.Encyc.,  vol.  vii,  p.  "434"  (Amer.ed.,  p.273),  "1813-14". 
JaelUOm  Stimpaon,  Mar.  Ibt.  QraAd  Manan,  p.  41, 1853. 

Body  loosely  articulated  as  in  Aselhis;  antennulsB  slender^  with  a 
multiarticalate  flagellum;  antennsd  elongated^  with  a  spine,  or  scale,  on 
the  second  segment  and  with  a  long  multiarticalate  flagellumf  mandibles 
I>aIpigerous;  lateral  margins  of  the  thoracic  segments  not  completely 
coYering  the  bases  of  the  legs;  first  pair  of  legs  prehensile;  the  carpus 
thickened,  and  the  propodus  slender  and  capable  of  complete  flexion  on 
the  carpus ;  dactylns  short  and  armed  with  two  small  ungues,  as  in  the 
succeeding  pairs  of  legs ;  uropods  weU  deyeloi>ed,  biramous. 

This  genus  is  represented  on  our  coast  by  two  species,  one  of  which 
was  originally  described  by  Stimpson  under  the  name  AseUodes  dlta.  It 
does  not,  however,  seem  to  present  any  generic  differences  firom  Janira 
maculosa  Leach,  the  type  of  the  present  genus.  Stimpson's  generic 
description  appears  to  have  been  drawn  from  the  male,  as  he  says :  "  Ex- 
ternal pair  of  natatory  feet  having  each  two  laminsB,  like  the  otiiers,  but 
broader  and  hardened,  so  as  to  perform  the  ofiftce  of  an  operculum.*^* 
The  two  inner  of  these  laminsB  are,  however,  united  along  the  median 
line  nearly  to  the  tip,  as  will  be  seen  below. 

Our  species  of  this  genus  may  be  further  characterized  as  follows :  The 
body  is  elongate  oval  in  general  outline,  between  two  and  three  times  as 
long  as  broad.  The  eyes  are  distinct  The  head  is  produced  medially 
into  a  distinct  rostrum,  and  the  antero-lateral  angles  are  also  produced, 
but  in  the  l^pical  species  (J*,  maculosa  Leach)  the  head  is  rounded  ante- 
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'  riorly.  The  basal  segment  of  the  antennnkB  is  enlarged;  the  second  is 
more  slender  and  cylindrical;  the  third  is  short,  cylindrical,  or  slighlly 
clavate,  and  is  followed  by  a  short  subglobose  segment  having  the  ap- 
pearance  of  a  fourth  peduncnlar  segment.  Beyond  this,  is  a  slender 
multiarticalate  flagellom,  composed  of  about  twenty  to  thirty  segments, 
the  segmentation  becoming  indistinct  toward  the  base.  These  segments 
are  provided,  except  toward  the  base,  with  slender  "olfiujtory  aete." 
The  first  three  segments  of  the  antennae  are  short  and  robust,  said  the 
second  bears,  near  its  distal  end,  on  the  external  side  above,  a  triangular 
scale,  or  spine,  articulated  with  the  segment  and  directed  forward,  out- 
ward, and  somewhat  upward  ,•  the  third  segment  is  comparatively  short 
and  small ;  the  fourth  and  fiftti  segments  are  slender  and  elongated,  and 
the  fiagellum  tapers  from  the  base  and  is  composed  of  many,  80  to  120  or 
more,  segments.  The  maxillipeds  (see  pi.  Ill,  fig.  12  a)  lure  broad,  with  a 
rhombic-ovate  external  lamella  (Q,  and  a  five-jointed  palpus  {p)y  of  which 
the  first  three  segments  are  flattened  and  expanded  internally,  where  the 
second  and  third  segments  are  also  ciliated.  The  last  two  segments  of 
the  palpus  are  cylindrical,  and  bent  inward  toward  the  median  line.  l%e 
outer  maxillad  lure  rhombic  in  outline,  ciliated  and  spiny  along  the  inner 
margin  and  at  the  tip,  as  are  also  the  two  slender,  curved,  articulatod 
lobes.  The  inner  maxiUsB  consist  of  the  usual  curved  lobes,  armed  at 
the  tip  with  denticulated  spines,  which  are  larger,  stronger,  and  more 
numerous  on  the  outer  large  lobe.  The  mandibles  are  strong,  and  fat- 
nished  with  an  acute  dentigerous  lamella  on  the  right  side,  reoeived 
between  two  such  lamellad  on  the  left  mandible;  below  is  a  comb  of  sets 
and  a  strong  molar  process.  The  palpus  of  the  mandible  is  composed  of 
three  subequal  segments,  the  last  furnished  with  a  comb  of  seta^  . 
•  The  thoracic  segments  do  not  greatly  exceed  the  head  in  transverse 
diameter,  and  are  subequal,  the  seoond,  third,  and  fourth  witti  a  lateral 
emargination.  The  legs  are  slender  and  elongated,  ambulatory,  or  tiw 
first  pair  subprehensile  and  somewhat  shorter  than  the  following  pairs. 
In  this  pair  the  carpus  is  slightly  swollen  and  the  propodus  is  capaUe 
of  complete  flexion  upon  it.  The  dactyli  are  short  in  all  the  legs,  aa 
compared  with  the  propodi,  and  capable  of  only  incomplete  flexion. 
They  are  armed  at  the  tip  with  two  robust  unguiform  spines. 

The  pleon  is  broad  and  flattened  above.  The  uropods  are  well  de- 
veloped and  consist  of  a  cylindrical  or  slightly  clavate  basal  segment 
bearing  two  rami  of  which  the  inner  is  the  larger  and  longer.  The  on* 
/  der  surfivce  of  the  pleon  is  excavated,  and  in  the  females  is  protected  be- 
neath by  a  subcircular  operculum,  but  in  the  males  of  J.  aUoj  and  proba- 
bly in  both  species,  the  thickened  opercular  plates  are  three  in  number, 
viz,  a  pair  of  semi-oval  plates  at  the  sides  and  a  more  slender  median 
plate  presenting  traces  of  a  suture  along  the  middle. 

lu  the  females,  the  incubatory  pouch  is  formed  of  four  pairs  of  plates 
attached  to  the  coxal  segments  of  the  first  four  pairs  of  legs.  These 
plates  may  usually  be  easily  seen  when  the  females  are  destitute  of  eggs, 
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being  then  small,  elongate,  oval,  and  lying  near  the  under  Buifaee  of 
tbe  tJi<^acic  segments. 

Jazdra  alta  Harger  (StimpBon). 

AsellodeB  alta  Stimpson,    Mar.  Idt.  Q.  Manan,  p.  41,  pi.  iii,  fig.  30,  1853. 

Verrill,  Am.  Jour.  Sci.,  Ill,  vol.  vi,  p.  439,  1873;  vol.  vii,  pp.  411,  502, 
18T4;  Ptoc.  Amer.  Assoc.,  W7S,  p.  350,  1874. 
Janira  aUa  Httrger,  Proo.  U.  8.  Nat.  Mus.,  1879,  vol.  ii,  p.  158, 1879. 

Plates  II  a>t>  III,  Fios.  9, 12,  a^d  13. 

Tins  spedes  may  be  at  once  distinguished  from  the  following  by  the 
absence  of  spines  in  the  dorsal  aaid  lateral  thoracic  regions,  from  all  the 
oUier  known  Isopoda  of  the  coast,  by  the  flattened,  scutiform  and  consoli- 
dated pleoijk,  beaiing  Well-developed,  exerted,  biramous  uropods,  which 
are,  however,  ihigile.    It  is  more  slender  than  the  following  species. 

The  body  is  elongated  oval  in  outline,  nearly  three  times  as  long  as 
broad.  The  head  is  produced  in  front  into  a  prominent  but  Short,  acute, 
median  spine  or  rostrum,  and  the  antero-lateral  angles  are  also  acutely 
produced,  but  are  shorter  fuid  less  acute  than  the  rostrum,  ^e  eyes  are 
prominent  and  black,  situated  on  the  upper  surface  of  the  head,  near  the 
lateral  margins.  Tliey  are  elliptical  in  outline,  with  the  long  axes  con- 
vearghig  toward  a  point  near  to,  or  beyond,  the  tip  of  the  rostrum.  The 
basal  segm^it  of  the  antennulse  is  shorter  than  the  rostrum ;  the  flagelltlm 
consists  of  about  thirty  segments  and  does  not  attain  the  tip  of  the  fourtb 
antennal  segment.  The  scale  on  the  second  segtnent  of  the  antennae  is 
short  and  triangular,  does  not  surpass  the  following  segment,  and  is 
tipped  with  a  few  slender  setae.  The  maxillipeds  (pi.  ni,  flg.  12  a)  have 
the  estteraal  lamella  (?)  obtusely  pointed  at  t3ie  apex  and  angolated  bn 
tbe  outer  side,  otherwise  they  resemble  the  same  organs  in  J.  «p*noW, 
as  do  the  outer  maxiBaB,  tiie  inner  maxillae,  and  the  mandibles  (pi.  Ill, 
fig.  12  h). 

The  thoracic  segments  are  but  little  broader  than  the  liead,  the  fir^t 
three  and  the  last  two  segments  are  about  equal  to  each  other  in  length ; 
the  fourth  and  the  fifth  are  somewhat  shorter.  The  lateral  margins  of 
the  segments  do  not  cover  the  epimera  from  above,  and  none  of  them 
are  produced  at  the  sides  into  acute  and  salient  angulations,  as  in  tbe 
next  species.  In  the  first  segment  the  lateral  margins  are  rounded  and 
the  epiniera  project  as  an  angular  tooth  on  each  side  in  trout  In  the 
second,  third,  and  fourth  segments  the  emargination  is  behind  a  proini- 
nent  but  narrow  lobe  at  the  anterior  angle  of  the  segment  and  the  ^1- 
mera  are  two-lobed.  In  the  fourth  segment  the  i>osterior  angle  is  nearly 
induded  in  the  emargination,  and  in  the  last  three  segments  the  posterior 
angle  is  elided  and  the  epimera  occupy  it^  place.  The  legs  are  elon- 
gated and  armed  with  spines,  especially  on  the  carpal  segments. 

The  pleon  is  rounded-hexagonal  in  outline,  minutely  and  sharply 
serrate  at  the  sides  behind  the  middle,  and  undulated  over  the  bases  of 
21  P 
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the  uropods  or  the  posterior  margin.  The  nropods  are  slender,  easfly 
detached,  and  liable  to  escape  observation*  13i^  are  nearly  alike  m 
the  two  sexes,  and  consist  on  each  side  of  an  elongate,  somewhat  cnrved 
and  davate  basal  segment,  bearing  at  the  end  two  nuni,  of  which  the 
inner  is  nearly  as  long  as  the  basal  segment,  the  enter  somewhat  smaller 
and  shorter.  The  rami  are  slightly  flattened,  and,  like  the  basal  seg- 
ment, armed  with  setae,  especially  at  the  tip.  The  branchial  ple(^x>d8 
are  protected  in  the  female  by  a  snbcircnlar  opercnlnm  (pL  m,  fig.  13  a). 
In  the  male,  the  inferior  surface  of  the  pleon  (pi.  m,  flg.  13  b)  presorts  cm 
«ach  side  a  nearly  semicircular  plate  {b)y  with  its  inner  margin  overlapped 
by  a  median,  elongated,  and  narrow  plate  (e),  marked  along  the  median 
line  by  a  suture.  This  plate  is  broadest  near  the  base,  then  contracts  on 
each  side  to  beyond  the  middle,  after  which  it  expands  slightly.  I3ie 
median  suture  is  open  near  the  tip,  and,  on  each  side,  is  a  rounded  lobe, 
separated  by  a  sinus  from  the  produced  external  angle. 

Length  of  body,  exclusive  of  the  antennsB  and  nropods,  8*^,  breadth 
3mm^  Color  in  alcohol  usually  pale  or  brownish,  with  small  black  dots  on 
the  upper  surface.  The  under  surface  is  lighter,  as  are  the  legs  and  an- 
tennse,  especially  toward  their  distal  extremities.. 

This  spedes  is  at  once  distinguished  from  the  common  European  J. 
maculosa  Leach  by  the  form  of  the  head,  which  is  rostrate,  and  has  also 
the  antero-lateral  angles  strongly  salient,  while  in  J.  maculosa  the  ante- 
rior margin  of  the  head  is  nearly  straight  and  the  angles  are  not  pro- 
duced. Prom  HenopomVrS  tricornis  Elroyer,*  as  described  and  figured  bj 
that  author,  it  differs  in  the  elongated  nropods. 

This  species  has  not  been  found  south  of  Cape  Cod.  Dr.  Stimpson-a 
specimens  were  ^^  dredged  in  soft  mud  in  40  f.  off  Long  Island,  6.  M^** 
in  the  Bay  of  Fundy.  It  was  dredged  in  Massachusetts  Bay !  in  fix>m54 
to  115  fathoms  mud,  sand,  and  stones  in  1878.  In  many  localities  given 
below  in  the  Gulf  of  Maine!  from  35  to  115  fathoms  in  1873, 1874,  and 
1877,  and  120  miles  south  of  Halifax  I,  N.  S.,  in  120  fathoms  gravel  and 
I>ebbles  in  1877.  It  has  also  been  obtained  ^om  several  localities  in  the 
Bay  of  Fundy!,  in  one  case  at  low  water  on  Clark's  Ledge,  near  East- 
port,  Me.  A  specimen  was  collected  in  1879,  by  Mr.  Charles  Euckley, 
of  tlie  schooner  <H.  A.  Duncan,'  thirty  miles  east  of  the  Xortheaet 
light  on  Sable  Island,  adhering  to  a  specimen  of  Paragorgia^  from  a 
depth  of  160  to  300  fathoms. 

•Naturhiat.  Tidsek.,  II,  B.  11,  p.  380, 1847;  Voy.  en  Scand.,  Crust.,  pL  xxx,  figiTa 
•^  "1849." 
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Speofmms  examiMd. 


i 

Locality. 

1 

Bottom. 

When  col- 
lects 

Beceivedfrom— 

Specl. 
mens. 

^- 

1 

No. 

Sex. 

Golf  of  Maine.  ESB. 

from   Cape   Ann 

29^inilee. 
Gulf  of  Maine,  ESB. 

80^1  mOee. 
GalfofMaine,8fi.i 

a  from  Cape  Ann 

e-Tmilee. 
Onlf  of  Maine,  SB. 

frmnC^E»eAnnl4 

mUeo. 
Golf  of  Maine,  S. 

fromCnpeAnnl40 

miles. 
Between  Cape  Ann 

andlBleeorShoaU 
Gnlf  of  Maine,  S-oT 

Caahe*a  Ledge. 
Cwvco  Bfty,  Me ...... 

85 
110-116 

00 

lia-115 

35 
90 

Mnd,  sand,  stones 

Mnd.  stones.... 

Sand,mnd 

Soft  mnd 

Sand  and  gravel. 

Clay,  saod,  mud. 
Bocky 

^,1878 

,1878 

,1878 

,1877 

»18n 

^,1874 

,1873 

,1873 

,1878 

,1872 

,1872 

,1872 

Ang.  27. 1872 

,1870 

^,1870 

,1877 

U.S.  Fish  Com. 
....do 

1 
1 
2 
1 
1 
1 

9 
9 

Ale. 
Alo. 

....do 

Alo. 

1984 

..  do   

Ale. 

1923 

....do 

Alo. 

1995 

...do 

Ale 

1MH 

....do 

Alo. 

1V?$ 

....do 

Cspt  Collins.. 
n.S.Fi8hCom. 
....do 

1 
1 
8 

Alo. 

Ale. 

19W 

Bat  of  Fnndr.  Me .. 

Ale. 

U38 

B^ofFvndy,  Clark'* 

Bi^ofFondy.  Book- 

man'e  Head. 
Bar  of  Tandv,  off 

Todd'aHead. 
Bay  of  Fondy,  Baet- 

ThSty  miles  ea«t  of 
Kortheast  light 
cm  Sable  Island. 

Sooth  of  Halifax  120 
miles. 

L.W.40 

Bocky 

Ale 

1929 

...do 

Ale. 

ma 

..  do 

Ale 

m, 

A.E.Verrill... 
Mr.C.  Buckley. 

U.S.  Fish  Com. 

1 
1 

1 

(f 

Ale 

- 

160-300 
190 

Gravel  and  peb- 
bles. 

Dry. 
Ale 

Janira  vg^noBai  Harger. 

Jamira  ipinosa  Harger,  Proc.  U.  S.  Nat.  Mus.,  1879,  vol,  ii.  p.  158, 1879. 

This  species  is  well  marked  among  our  known  Isopoda,  by  the  double 
row  of  spines  along  the  back  and  the  acute  laciniations  or  angulations 
on  the  lateral  margins  of  the  thoracic  segments. 

The  body  is  robust,  the  length  but  little  exceeding  twice  the  breadth. 
The  head  is  broad,  and  produced  in  the  median  line  into  a  prominent 
acute  spine,  or  rostrum,  about  as  long  aa  the  head.  The  antero-lateral 
angles  are  also  produced  and  very  acute,  but  do  not  extend  as  far  as  the 
rostrum.  The  eyes  are  rounded  semi-oval,  with  the  long  axes  converg- 
ing toward  a  point  near  the  base  of  the  rostrum.  The  basal  segment  of 
the  antennulaB  is  less  than  one-third  the  length  of  the  rostrum.  The 
second  segment  is  about  as  long  as  the  first,  but  of  only  about  half  its 
diameter.  The  flagellum  equals,  or  slightly  surpasses,  the  third  antennal 
segment,  and  consists  of  about  twelve  segments.  The  scale,  or  spine,  on 
the  second  segment  of  the  antennae  is  slender  and  considerably  surpasses 
the  third  segment.  The  external  lamella  of  the  maxillipeds  has  the 
outer  angle  prominent,  though  not  acute. 

The  thoracic  segments  are  produced  laterally  into  one  or  two  acute 
angulations,  giving  a  sharply  serrated  or  dentated  outline  to  the  tho- 
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racic  region.  The  first  segment  is  shorter  than  the  second;  tlle8e^ 
mid,  third,  and  fourth  are  about  eqaal  in  length;  the  fifth  is  aboot 
the  length  of  the  first;  the  sixth  and  seventh  each  a  little  longer.  The 
first  segment  is  acutely  produced  at  the  sides,  around  the  sides  of  the 
head,  and  bears,  near  the  middle  of  the  anterior  margin,  two  short  Bplnes, 
situated  about  half  as  far  apart  as  are  the  eyes,  and  directed  up wani  and 
somewhat  forward.  The  second  segment  has  both  lateral  angles  pro- 
duced into  triangular  acute  processes,  of  which  the  anterior  is  more  slen- 
der than  the  posterior  and  directed  more  strongly  forward.  The  dorsal 
spines  on  this  segment  are  a  little  farther  apart  and  larger  than  in  the 
first  segment.  In  the  third  segment  th^  lateral  angulations  are  more 
nearly  equal  than  in  the  second  segment  and  directed  less  strongly  for- 
ward. In  the  specimen  fi^gured  the  third  segment  bears,  on  the  left  side^ 
a  single  broad  angulation,  apparently  representing  the  i)osterior,  while 
the  anterior  is  only  indicated  by  a  slight  irregularity  in  the  outline. 
Malformations  of  this  kind  appear  to  be  common.  The  dorsal  spines  on 
the  third  segment  are  much  as  in  the  second.  On  the  fourth  segment 
the  anterior  angulation  is  longer  than  the  posterior,  and  both  are  directed 
nearly  outward.  The  dorsal  spines  on  the  fourth  segment  are  dightlj 
smaller  and  nearer  together  than  on  the  third;  but,  as  in  aU  thepreeed- 
ing  segments,  they  are  near  the  anterior  border  of  the  segment  The 
last  three  segments  are  acutely  produced  at  the  sides  into  a  single  angn 
lation,  which  is  directed  more  and  more  backward  to  the  last  segment 
The  dorsal  spines  on  the  fifth  segment  are  situated  nearer  togetherthtn 
on  the  anterior  segments,  and  rather  behind  the  middle  of  the  segment: 
they  are  also  smaller  than  on  the  preceding  segments.  On  the  last  two 
segments  they  are  near  the  posterior  border  of  the  segment,  and  become 
somewhat  smaUer  and  nearer  together  on  the  last  segment.  The  legs 
are  armed  with  but  few,  and  rather  weak,  spines. 

The  pleon  is  broadest  near  the  base  and  tapers  posteriorly,  where  the 
angles  are  acutely  produced ;  between  these  angles  the  margin  is  roonded 
and  arehed  over  the  bases  of  the  uropods,  which  are  about  as  long  as 
the  pleon  and  less  spiny  than  in  J.  tUta.  The  lateral  margin  of  die  pleoo 
is  armed  with  very  minute  acute  spinules,  and  under  a  higher  power  the 
margins  of  the  thoracic  segments  and  of  the  head  are  seen  to  be  simflariy 
armed,  espedally  where  most  exposed. 

Length  S""*,  breadth  3.8»» ;  color  in  alcohol,  white. 

This  species  is  near  Jamira  Utcmiata  G.  O.  Bars,*  but  is  distingiiialwd 
by  the  double  row  of  dorsal  spines,  whereas  Bars  says  of  that  species, 
*<  Saperfleies  dorsaUs  medio  leviter  oonveza  spinis  singulis  tenmbos 
omata." 

The  only  specimeis  yet  known  are  two  females,  which  were  taken  ad- 
hering to  tbe  cable  of  the  schooner  ^Marion  ^,  by  Captain  J.  W.  Collinflj  at 
Banquereau,  August  25, 1878. 

•Chr.  Vid.  SeUk.,  1872,  p.  92,  1673. 
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Mtmzia  ErSyer. 
iAuuia  KrSyer,  Natmliist.^'ndBsk.,  B.  ii,  p.  Cli,  1^9. 

Form  of  the  female  dilated  oval,  of  the  male  elongated  sublinear  5  head 
very  broad  (about  twice  as  broad  as  long),  in  length  equal  to  one-fourth 
or  one-fifth  the  length  of  the  animal;  eyes  occupying  the  postero-^ateral 
angles  of  the  head,  prominent,  as  if  pedunculated  but  not  movable ;  an- 
tennnlte  inserted  above  the  antenn»  and  partly  covering  their  bases, 
short,  a  little  longer  than  the  head,  with  a  four-jointed  peduncle  and  a 
few-jointed  flagellum;  antennad  elongated,  equaling  or  surpassing  the 
length  of  the  body,  with  a  multiarticulate  flagellum ;  mandibles  with  a 
three-jointed  palpus;  maxillipeds  with  a  five-jointed  palpus;  legs  all 
armed  with  two  terminal  ungues;  first  pair  shorter  and  more  robust  than 
the  others,  with  a  prehensile  hand  formed  of  the  propodus  and  the  dac- 
tylus;  the  remaining  pairs  ambulatory,  increasing  gradually  in  length,  so 
that  the  last  pair  equal  or  surpass  the  body  in  length.  The  segments 
of  the  pleon  are  united  into  a  single  vaulted  segment,  and  its  inferior 
surfece  is  covered,  in  the  females,  by  a  single  oi)ercular  plate,  while  in  the 
males  the  operculum  is  composed  of  three  parts,  as  in  the  preceding 
genera. 

'Hie  genmc  descripticm  as  given  above  is  in  part  taken  &om>  Erdyer, 
the  author  of  the  genus.  The  specimens  hitdierto  obtained  do  not  ap- 
pear to  be  sepaarable  from  his  species  if.  FabricH^  to  whidi  I  have  there- 
fore refeorred  them,  although  differing  somewhat  from  each  ot&er,  llie 
material  has  unfcnrtunately  been,  most  of  it,  in.  poor  condition,  many  of 
the  specimais  having  been  dried  and  much  broken. 

Mnnna  Fabrlcii  Kroyer. 

Mimna  Fahridi  Kroyer,  Nat.  Hist.  Tidssk.,  II,  B.  ii,  p.  380, 1847  j  Voy.  en  Scand., 
Crust.,  pi.  xxxl,  figs.  1  a^,  "184d^ 
B«inhardt,  GrSnlands  Krebsdyr.,  p.  36, 1857. 
M.  Sars,  Christ.  Vid.  Selsk.  Forh.,  1^^,  p.  154,  1859. 
LUtken,  Greenland  Crust.,  p.  150,  1875. 
Harger,  Proc.  U.  S.  Nat.  Mus.,  1879,  vol.  ii,  p.  159, 1879. 
Muima,  species,  Verrill,  Am.  Jour.  Sci.,  Ill,  vol.  vii,  p.  133, 1874 ;  Proc.  Am.  Assoc, 

1873,  p.  371,  1874. 
t  Mmnna  BcockU  G.  O.  Sars,  Arch.  Math.  Nat.,  Bt  ii,  p«  353  [353],  1877.    (M.  BceckU 
Kroyer?) 

Plate  III,  Fio.  14. 

This  species  may  be  at  once  distinguished  from  anything  else  known 
on  our  coast  by  the  prominent,  as  if  pedunculated,  but  immovable,  eyes, 
on  the  posterior  lateral  angles  of  the  large  head,  together  with  the  elon- 
gated and  slender  ambulatory  legs  in  seven  pairs,  the  first  pair  only 
being  somewhat  shorter. 

The  first  specimens  obtained  in  a  recognizable  condition  were  small 
and  differed  somewhat  from  later  specimens,  especially  in  size  and  pro- 
portious  5  the  differences,  however,  do  not  appear  to  be  necessarily  other 
than  what  might  be  due  to  age  and  size,  and  are  such  as  are  described 
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by  Erdyor  In  his  specimens  of  M.  FabrtcU.  The  legs  in  tiie  small  speci- 
men figured  are  considerably  shorter  than  in  larger  specimens  obtained 
in  1878^  and  the  flagellom  of  the  antennote  consists  in  the  amaHl  speci- 
mens of  a  single  segment,  or  with  traces  of  subdivision  into  two,  while 
in  the  large  specimens  it  is  four-jointed,  with  a  rudimentary  terminal 
segment. 

The  body  is  in  the  female  elongate  oval,  tapering  i>o8teriorly,  and 
broadest  at  the  third  thoracic  segment,  where  the  breadth  is  equal  to 
about  half  the  length.  The  males  are  more  slender,  and  are  not  dilated 
behind  the  head.  The  head  forms  about  one-fifth  of  the  total  length,  and 
is  nearly  twice  as  broad  as  long.  Its  anterior  portion  between  the  bases 
of  the  antennulsa  and  antennad  is  comparatively  narrow  on  its  upper 
surface,  and  is  rounded  or  obtusely  angled  in  front.  Behind  the  bases 
of  the  antennulee  it  is  suddenly  much  dilated  at  the  sides,  and  a  Uttle  be- 
hind the  dilation  are  the  prominent,  strongly  convex  and  latent  pro- 
jecting eyes,  immediately  behind  which  the  head  contracts  sudd^j  in 
width,  and  is  then  slightly  rounded  behind.  The  antennuto  arise  in  a 
deep  sinus  on  the  antero-lateral  region  of  the  head.  They  consist  of  a 
four-jointed  peduncle  followed  by  a  four-jointed  flagellnm  of  about  the 
same  length  as  the  peduncle.  The  basal  antennular  segment  is  stout, 
and  subtrigonal  in  form ;  the  second  is  more  slender  and  cylindrical, 
while  the  third  and  fourth  are  subequal,  quite  short  and  small,  together 
not  over  half  as  long  as  the  second  segment,  and  should  perhaps  rather 
be  regarded  as  flagellar  segments.  The  four  flagellar  segments  are  of  a 
little  less  diameter  than  the  last  two  peduncular  segments,  and  are  long 
and  cylindrical,  the  fourth  being  tipped  with  a  rudimentary  segm^t 
bearing  two  strong  terminal  setse.  The  antennae  are  much  larger  bjA 
stouter  than  the  antennulsd  and  are  about  two  or  three  times  as  long  as 
the  body.  They  are  composed  of  a  five-jointed  peduncle  and  a  slender 
multiarticulate  flagellum.  They  arise  nearly  in  front  of  the  antennnl» 
and  their  first  three  segments  are  short  and  stout,  not  longer  taken  to- 
gether than  the  first  two  antennular  segments.  The  fourth  segment  of 
the  antennae  is  only  about  half  the  diameter  of  the  first  three  segments, 
but  is  greatly  elongated,  nearly  or  quite  equaling  in  length  the  head 
and  thorax  taken  together,  and  is  cylindrical,  and  provided  wiUi  a 
few  short  setae,  especially  at  the  tip.  The  fifth,  or  la«t  peduncniar, 
segment  is  slightly  more  slender  and  elongated  than  the  fourth,  and  is 
followed  by  a  slender  tapering  flagellum  composed  of  about  seventy-flve 
segments,  or,  perhaps,  in  perfect  specimens,  of  a  greater  number.  The 
maxillipeds  are  large  and  broad,  as  required  by  the  large  bead,  and  are 
burnished  with  a  five-jointed  palpus,  with  the  basal  segment  short,  the 
second  and  third  flattened  and  expanded  internally,  where  they  are  also 
ciliated;  the  fourth  narrow;  the  fifth  short,  and  both  provided  with  scat 
tered  setae,  especially  toward  the  tip. 

The  first  thoracic  segment  is  a  little  shorter  than  the  second,  which  is 
about  equal  in  length  to  the  third  and  the  fourth;  the  last  three  seg- 
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ments  progressirely  decrease  in  length  and  width,  and  the  seventh  is 
somewhat  concealed  at  the  sides  by  the  swollen  base  of  the  pleon.  The 
basal  segments  of  all  the  legs  are  much  alike  in  form,  and  differ  bnt  lit- 
tle in  size  throughout.  They  are  cylindrical  or  slightly  clavate,  the  first 
pair  perceptibly  shorter  and  smaller  than  the  second,  from  which  they 
increase  very  sUghtly  to  the  sixth,  which  is  the  largest,  the  seventh  not 
being  larger  than  the  second.  The  legs  disarticulate  easily  at  the  end 
of  the  basal  segment,  and  in  the  specimens  examined  nearly  all  are 
broken  off  at  this  point.  Beyond  the  basal  segment  the  first  pair  are 
comparatively  short,  about  half  the  length  of  the  body.  The  ischium 
of  the  first  pair  is  robust,  and  ahttle  longer  than  the  merus;  the  carpus 
is  sabtriangular  and  armed  with  strong  short  spines  on  its  palmar 
margin;  the  propodus  is  about  as  long  as  the  ischium,  slightly  swollen^ 
and  armed  with  a  few  spines ;  the  dactylus  is  short  and  armed  at  the 
end  with  two  stout  curved  claws,  of  which  the  outer  is  about  twice  the 
length  of  the  inner ;  between  the  claws  is  a  slender  bristle.  The  sec- 
ond and  following  pairs  of  legs  are  much  more  elongated  than  the  first 
pair,  the  elongation  being  principally  in  the  carpus  and  proi)odus,  and, 
in  a  less  degree,  in  the  ischium  and  mems,  while  the  dactylus  is  compar- 
atively but  little  elongated.  In  the  second  pair  of  legs  the  proi)odusis 
not  longer  than  the  carpus,  but  it  becomes  proportionally,  as  well  as  ab- 
solutely, longer  in  the  following  pairs  until,  in  the  sixth  pair,  it  may  be 
nearly  or  quite  as  long  as  the  body  and  form  about  two-fifths  the  whole 
l^gthof  theleg.  The dactyli  are,  in  all  the  legs,  comparatively  short,often 
less  than  one-tenth  the  length  of  the  propodus,  and  armed  with  two  unequal 
claws,  of  which  the  longer  is  about  two-thirds  as  long  as  the  dactylus 
itself,  and  the  shorter  is  more  than  half  the  length  of  the  longer.  In  all 
the  legs  the  ischium  is  armed  with  a  few  short  cur\^ed  spinules,  and  the 
elongated  propodal  segments  are  furnished  with  scattered,  slender  and 
elongated,  straight  spines,  each  with  a  minute  bristle  near  the  ax>ex. 

The  pleon  is  remarkably  swollen  near  the  base,  and  is  somewhat 
pear-shaped ;  posteriorly  it  is  deep,  and  bears  the  uniarticulate  uropods 
in  shaUow  grooves  near  the  end.  On  the  upper  surface  are  a  few 
straight  slender  spines,  and  below  it  is  covered  in  the  females  by  an 
ovate,  obtusely-pointed  opercular  plate,  and  in  the  males  by  a  trifid 
operculum,  the  median  portion  being  slender,  with  nearly  parallel 
sides  and  a  central  suture,  and  the  two  lateral  portions  slender,  semi- 
ovate  and  pointed  behind.  The  pleon  appears  to  be  carried  habitually, 
daring  life,  flexed  upward  at  a  considerable  angle. 

The  length  of  tlie  specimen  figured,  by  Mr.  Emerton  (pL  III,  fig.  14), 
is  1J2™°,  breadth  0.7™™ ;  but  specimens  obtained  in  1878  measure  3.1™™ 
in  length,  1.5™™  in  width,  in  the  female,  and  1.1™™  in  the  male.  The 
pleon  measures  in  length  1.1™™  and  in  width  0.8™™  in  the  larger  indi- 
viduals. 

A  single  much  mutilated  specimen  of  this  species  was  dredged  in  12 
fothoms.  South  Bay,  EastportI,  in  1872,  by  the  United  States  Fish  Com- 
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migsion,  and  two  more  speoiinens,  both  females,  were  obtained  on  ed- 
grass  in  Oasco  Bay  I  in  1873.  Five  specimens  were  obtained  adherfai; 
to  dried  specimens  of  AcaneUa  from  150  fathoms^  Western  BankI,  in 
1878,  and  a  sixth,  in  53  fathoms,  on  Brown's  Bank  I,  in  lat.  42^  W  K., 
Ion.  66^  IV  E.,  by  Captam  J.  Q.  Getchell,  of  the  schooner  *  Otis  P.  Lord,' 
in  the  same  year.  In  1879  a  specimen  was  obtained  adhering  to  Aetm- 
thogorgia  armata^  by  Captain  George  A.  Johnson  and  crew  of  the  schooner 
f  Angusta  H.  Johnson,'  on  Western  Bankl,  in  lat.  43<^  15^  K,  Ion.  ¥fi 
2W  E.,  200  fathoms.  These  specimens  were,  as  has  been  mentioned; 
considerably  larger  than  those  at  first  obtained.  Eroy^s  specimens 
were  from  a  depth  of  50  fathoms,  at  Godthaab,  Sonthem  Oreenhmd, 
and  according  to  M.  Sars  the  species  is  abundant  on  the  coast  of  Fin- 
mark  among  Hydroids  in  the  coralline  zone.  G.  O.  Sars  records  Jf. 
Boselcii  Kroyer,  which  he  regards  as  scarcely  diffidring  from  this  spedes, 
at  the  harbor  of  Beikjavik,  Iceland. 

Specimens  examined. 
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IV.— MUNNOPSID^. 

In  this  family  the  body  consists  of  two  more  or  less  distinct  divisions, 
the  first  consisting  of  the  head  and  anterior  four  thoracic  segments,  and 
the  second  of  the  last  three  thoracic  segments,  and  the  pleon,  which  is 
consolidated  into  a  single  segment,  convex  above.  The  eyes  are  want- 
ing. The  antennnlad  are  mnch  shorter  and  smaller  than  the  antenns, 
and  have  their  basal  segment  lamelliform.  The  antennse  are  much  elon- 
gated, with  a  five-jointed  peduncle,  of  which  the  first  three  segments 
are  8h<M*t  and  the  last  two  elongated  and  tipped  with  a  long  multi- 
articnlate  flagellum.  The  maxiUipeds  have  their  basal  segments  fla^ 
tened  and  opercnliform,  covering  the  other  month  parts,  and  furnished 
with  a  large  external  lamella  and  a  five-jointed  palpus.  The  first  pair 
of  legs  are  shorter  than  the  three  following  pairs  and  imperfectly  pi^ 
hensile.  The  next  three  pairs  are  ambulatory  and  usually  greatly  elon- 
gated. The  last  three  pairs  of  legs,  or  at  least  the  fifth  and  sixth  pairs, 
are  different  in  form  ftom  the  preceding,  and  fitted  for  swimming,  wifli 
some  of  the  distal  segments  flattened  and  provided  with  marginal  cilia 
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or  spines.  The  pleopods  are  protected  by  a  thickened  opercular  plate, 
and  the  uropods  are  short  and  simple  or  biramoos*  The  incubatory 
poach  in  the  females  is  beneath  the  first  foor  thoracic  segments. 

Of  this  family,  two  species  have  been  found  on  the  "Sew  England 
coast,  and  a  third,  from  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  is  here  included. 
The  specimens  obtained  have  been  mostly  in  poor  condition,  and  one  of 
these,  belonging  apparently  to  an  undescribed  species,  is  so  imperfect 
that  I  have  decided  to  await  the  collection  of  better  specimens  before 
attempting  a  specific  description.  In  the  family  characters  given  above, 
as  well  as  in  the  following  generic  and  specific  descriptions,  I  have 
availed  myself  largely  of  the  admirable  works  of  M.  Sars  and  his  son 
G.  0.  Sars,  the  distinguished  Norwegian  naturalists,  to  whom  science  is 
indebted  for  the  discovery  and  characterization  of  the  present  group. 

The  Mtmnopaidoe  of  our  coast  jnay  be  easily  recognized  as  belonging 
to  the  femily  by  the  structure  of  the  last  three  pairs  of  thoracic  legs, 
which  are  fitted  for  swimming  by  being  more  or  less  flattened  and  ciliated  5 
the  last  pair,  however,  may  return  to  the  more  normal  type  of  leg,  so 
that  the  fifth  and  sixth  pairs  only  may  be  natatory.  The  three  genera 
which  appear  to  be  represented  are  distinguished  as  follows:  Body  sud- 
denly constricted  and  slender  behind  the  fourth  thoracic  segment  in 
MwMwpsis  (p.  329);  i)retty  regularly  oval  in  form,  with  three  pairs  of 
flattened  natatory  legs  in  JSurycope  (p  38);  suboval  but  deeply  incised 
behind  the  fourth  segment,  in  Tlyarachna  (p.  40),  in  which  genus  the  last 
pair  of  legs  are  scarcely  at  all  flattened  or  ciliated. 

MunnopaisM.  Sars. 

JfiMMwpm  M.  Sars,  Christ.  Vid.  Selsk.  Forh.,  1860,  p.  84,  1861 ;   Christ-Qord 
Fanna,  p.  70, 1868. 

Anterior  division  of  the  body  dilated,  posterior  suddenly  much  nar- 
rower and  linear.  AntennulfiB  with  the  basal  segment  large  and  flat- 
tened, the  flagellum  elongate  and  multiarticulate;  antennie  very  long 
and  slender,  many  times  longer  than  the  body  5  the  last  two  peduncular 
se^^ments  greatly  elongated;  the  flagellum  about  equal  in  length  to  the 
peduncle;  mandibles  subtriangular,  entire  and  acuminate  at  the  apex, 
without  a  molar  process;  the  palpus  slender  with  the  last  segment  thick 
^t  the  base  and  curved  in  the  form  of  a  hook;  penultimate  segment  of 
the  maxilliped  not  dilated  inwardly;  last  segment  very  naruow  and 
liDear.  Four  anterior  thoracic  segments  excavated  above,  obtusdy 
rounded  at  the  sides;  the  three  following  subcylindrical  with  short 
acnminate  lateral  processes ;  first  four  pairs  of  thoracic  legs  six-jointed 
(beyond  the  coxal  segment),  the  first  pair  short;  the  second  pair  not 
much  longer,  rather  robust  and  subprehensile  in  the  males;  the  two  fol- 
lowing pairs  greatly  elongated  and  very  slender,  many  times  longer  than 
the  body;  but  with  the  basis,  ischium,  and  merus  very  short;  last  three 
paks  of  legs  natatory,  all  alike,  six-jointed,  being  destitute  of  daotyli, 
with  the  last  two  segments,  the  carpus  and  propodus,  foliaceous,  mar- 
gined witii  long,  slender,  delicately  plumose  set®.    Pleon  elongate,  much 
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longer  than  broad;  abdominal  opercolam  large  (nearly  covering  the 
whole  under  surface  of  the  pleon),  suboval,  simple  in  the  female,  bat 
consisting  of  three  distinct  segments  in  the  male,  one  median  and  very 
slender,  and  two  lateral,  and  famished  within  witii  a  peculiar  curved  or- 
gan, terminated  behind  with  a  much  elongated  seta;  urox)ods  slender 
uniramous. 

Mmmoptis  tjpica  M.  Sars. 

Munnopsia  typica  M.  Sars,  Chr.  Vid.  SeUk.  Forh.,  I860,  p.  84,  1861;  Cbmt. 

I^jord.  Fauna,  p.  (70),  pi.  vi-vU,  figs.  101-138,  1868;  Chr.  Vid.  Selak. 

Forh.,1868,  p.  261,18e9. 
G.  0.  Sars,  Chr.  Vid.  Selsk.  Forh.,  1863,  p.  206,  1864 ;  Reise  red  Kjsi  af 

Christ.,  p.  (5),  1866;  Christ.  P^ord  Dybvands-fanna,  p.  (44),  1869;  Chr. 

Vid.  Selsk.  Forh.,  1872,  p.  79,  1873;  Arch.  Math.  Nat.,  B.  ii,  p.  353 

[253],  1877. 
Whiteaves,  Ann.  Mag.  Nat.  Hist.,  IV,  toL  x,  p.  347,  1872;  I>eep-sea 

Dredging,  Gnlf  of  St.  Lawrence  ^1872),  pp.  6,  15,  1873 ;  Am.  Jour.  Sci., 

m,  vol.  vii,  p.  213,  1874 ;  Further  Deep-sea  Dredging,  Gulf  of  St 

Lawrence  (1873),  p.  15,  1874. 
Buohholz,  Zweite  Deutsche  Nordpolfahrt,  Crust.,  p.  285,  1874. 
HeUer,  Denksch.  Acad.  Wiss.  Wien,  B.  xxxv,  p.  (14)  38,  1875. 
Norman,  Proc.  Royal  Soc.,  toL  xxv,  p.  208,  1876. 
Miers,  Ann.  Mag.  Nat.  Hist.,  IV,  vol.  xx,  p.  65, 1877. 
Harger,  Proc.  U.  S.  Nat.  Mus.,  1879,  vol.  ii,  p.  159, 1879. 

Plate  II,  Fig.  11. 

This  species  is  easily  recognized  among  the  known  Isopoda  of  our 
coast  by  the  form  of  the  body,  which  suddenly  diminishes  in  diameter 
behind  the  fourth  thoracic  segment,  so  that  the  last  three  thorade  seg- 
ments, bearing  the  ciliated,  swimming  legs,  are  only  about  half  as  broad 
as  the  anterior  part  of  the  body. 

Anterior  division  of  the  body  depressed,  posterior  subcyliudrical; 
breadtli  of  body  less  than  half  the  length.  Head  small,  with  the  length 
and  breadth  about  equal,  equaling  the  two  anterior  thoracic  segments 
in  length,  but  of  much  less  breadth,  truncate  in  front  and  without  a  ros- 
trum, bearing  near  the  posterior  dorsal  margin  two  minute  conical  tuber- 
cles. The  eyes  are  wanting.  The  antennulse  in  the  female,  when  re- 
flexed,  extend  to  the  third  thoracic  segment,  in  the  male  to  the  foortb, 
with  the  flagellum  longer  than  the  peduncle,  pectinate  or  famished  with  a 
longitudinal  series  of  long  setsB,  multiarticulate ;  segments  in  the  female, 
23  to  28 ;  in  the  male,  65  to  66.  The  antennsB  are  greatly  elongate,  about 
Ave  times  as  long  as  the  body,  very  slender  5  peduncle  more  than  twice  the 
length  of  the  body,  the  last  two  peduncular  segments  beset  with  numer- 
ous short  spinules,  arranged  in  longitudinal  rows;  flageUuox  nearly  as 
long  as  the  peduncle,  composed  of  about  130  segments.  The  external 
lamella  (l)  of  the  maxillii)eds  (pi.  II,  fig.  11  b)  is  narrowed  in  front 
with  the  external  margin  convex. 

The  four  anterior  thoracic  segments  are  subequal,  short,  about  five  times 
broader  than  long;  last  three  segments  broader  than  long,  less  than 
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Iialf  the  width  of  the  preceding  segments,  bearing  near  the  anterior  dor- 
Bsl  margin  two  small  conical  tubercles;  pleon  slightly  longer  than  the 
three  preceding  segments  together,  but  not  narrower,  forming  somewhat 
more  than  one-fourth  the  length  of  the  body,  elongate-suboval,  the  breadth 
scarcely  equaling  half  the  length,  with  a  median,  rounded,  dorsal  crest, 
but  litde  elevated,  and  bearing  in  front  of  this  near  the  anterior  margin 
a  small  conical  tubercle. 

Propodus  shorter  than  the  carpus  in  the  first  pair  of  legs,  equal  to  it 
in  length  in  the  second  pair,  which  in  the  males  (pi.  II,  flg.  11  e)  have 
tiie  carpus  thickened,  and  armed,  on  the  inferior  margin,  with  stronger 
spines  than  in  the  females ;  third  and  fourth  pairs  of  legs  about  thrice  the 
imgtih  of  the  body,  with  the  three  basal  segments,  basis,  ischium,  and 
meros,  vesry  short  and  robust;  the  last  three  very  much  elongated  and 
filiform;  the  propodus  longer  than  the  carpus,  both  armed  with  many 
short  spinules  arranged  longitudinally;  dactylus  about  one-fifth  as  long 
as  the  propodus,  slightly  curved,  naked,  very  minutely  serrulate  along 
the  convex  margin.  Last  three  legs  (pL  n,  fig.  11  f)  with  the  carpus 
and  propodus  elongate-subeUiptic,  botii  segments  strongly  ciliated,  the 
propodus  a  little  shorter  than  the  carpus. 

Abdominal  operculum  in  the  female  (pi.  II,  fig.  11  g)  with  a  longitu- 
dinal, elevated,  acute  median  crest,  fiattened  medially  in  the  males. 
XTiopods  slightly  more  than  one-third  the  length  of  the  pleon,  composed 
ot  two  subequal  segments.  Lamin»  of  the  incubatory  pouch  in  the 
females  attached  to  the  anterior  four  thorado  segments ;  the  three  poste- 
rior pcdrs  large ;  the  third  and  fourth  suborbicular ;  the  second  elongate ; 
the  first  much  smaller,  bifid  at  the  apex. 

LengOi  8-10*°™;  antennsB  40-60"^;  third  and  fourth  pairs  of  legs  24- 
30™».    Color,  light  yellowish,  or  grayish,  in  alcohol;  lighter  below. 

The  specimens  that  I  have  had  an  opportunity  of  examining  were  all 
more  or  less  imperfect,  and  I  have  therefore,  in  both  the  generic  and 
spedflc  descriptions  given  above,  made  free  use  of  the  admirable  and 
exhaustive  description  of  this  genus  and  species  by  M.  Sars,*  and  the 
figures  of  the  species  on  plate  II  were  copied  fipom  the  same  author, 
having  been  drawn  by  his  not  less  distinguished  son,  G.  O.  Sars. 

This  species  like  its  allies  is  an  inhabitant  of  deep  water  on  muddy 
bottoms.  Three  specimens,  the  only  ones  that  I  have  personally  ex- 
amined, were  taken  by  the  Fish  Commission  in  the  Bay  of  Fundy  I  be- 
twe^i  Head>^  Harbor  and  the  Wolves,  in  60  fathoms  muddy  bottom, 
August  16, 1872.  It  has  been  dredged  by  Mr.  Whiteaves  in  the  Gulf 
of  St.  Lawrence  in  125  to  220  fathoms;  by  the  Valorous  Expedition 
in  BaflSn  Bay  in  100  fathoms  (Norman);  in  25  to  60  fathoms  off  Cape 
Kapoleon,  GrinneU  Land,  by  the  Arctic  Expedition  (Miers) ;  between 
Korway  and  Iceland  in  fi:om  220  to  417  fathoms;  Christiania  fiord, 
200  to  230  fathoms  (G.  O.  Sars) ;  Christiania  Soxu^d  50  to  60  fathoms, 

*  Bidrag  til  Knndskab  om  Cliristiania-iSJordens  .Fatinay  1868,  pp.  70-95,  pis.  vi-vii. 
(KytHagazin.) 
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wheooe  the  species  was  described  by  M.  Sars;  off  Storeggen,  400 
fathoms  (G.  O.  Sars),  and  northward  among  the  Loffoden  Islaads,  28t 
fathoms;  the  coast  of  Finmark^  Spitzbergen  (Bnchhok)^  and  the  Afotie 
Ocean  about  Nova  Zembla  (G.  O.  Sarsw) 

Busyoope  O.  O.  Sacs. 
Eurycojie  G.  0.  Sara,  Chr.  Vid.  Selsk.  Forh.,  1863,  p.  205,  1864. 

Body  dei>re8sed,  subovate  as  seen  from  above ;  about  equally  atten- 
uated before  and  behind.  Head  of  medium  si^e^  m<Hre  or  less  prodaoei 
between  the  antennulad }  antennie  very  slender,  two  to  four  times  as  kof 
as  the  body;  flagellum  longer  than  the  peduncle^  nuandibles  robaafc^ 
quadrideutate  at  the  apex,  and  beariiig.  below  a  series  of  rigid  sete 
and  a  strong  molar  process;  mandibular  palpus  well  dev^ped^  with 
the  terminal  segment  enlarged  at  its  base  and  curved.  Four  antemr 
thoracic  segments  subequal^  shprt;  three  posterior  segmients  large  not 
suddenly  narrower  than  the  anterior  segments;  the  first  i^irctflegs 
shorter  than  the  next  three,  with  the  dactylus  short;  the  next  three 
pairs  elongated,  and  with  elongated  and  slender  dactyli ;  three  postarior 
pairs  of  legs  distinctly  natatory,  with  the  carpus  and  propodus  strongly 
flattened  and  provided  with  numerous  plumose  marginal  setae;  dactyioi 
of  the  ordinary  form.  Pleon  rather  lairge,  broader  tfaaa  long,  obimely 
rounded  behind ;  operculum  subpeAtagonal  witii  xonnded  an^es,  much 
smaller  than  the  pleon.  Uropods  short,  biramons,  rami  uniarticolflte. 
Dorsal  surface  of  the  body  smooth  and  shining. 

For  the  characterization  of  the  genus,  as  given  above,  I  have  de- 
pended largely  upon  the  work  of  G.  O.  Sars^  having  had  myself,  for  ex- 
amination, only  the  following  species : 

Buryoope  robuata  Harger. 

Eurycape  rchttsta  Harger,  Am.  Jour.  Sci.,  Ill,  toI.  rr,  p.  375, 1S78;  Proc.U.8. 
Nat.  Mas.,  1879,  voL  u,  p.  159, 1879. 

Plate  III,  Fig.  15. 

This  species  may  be  recognized  by  the  flattened  and  ciliated  swim- 
ming legs,  in  three  pairs,  on  the  last  three  thoracic  segments,  which 
are  not,  as  in  the  preceding  species,  suddenly  of  much  less  diameter 
than  the  anterior  four  segments. 

Body  oval  with  the  length  equal  to,  or  slightly  exceeding,  twioe  the 
breadtb.  Head,  behind  the  bases  of  the  antennulsB,  longer  than  the  first 
thoracic  segment,  produced  medially  into  a  short  rostrum  about  half  afl 
lojQg  a$  the  basal  aatennular  segment  Antrannlce  (pi.  Ill,  fig*  1^^) 
attaining  the  middle  of  the  fourth  segment  of  the  antennee  in  the  fematos^ 
,  surpassing  the  middle  of  this  segm^t  in  the  males ;  basal  segment  sab* 
quadrate,  spinulose  at  the  distal  angles,  somewhat  narrowed  from  the 
base,  bearing  the  second  much  smaller  segment  a  little  beyond  the  middte 
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of  its  fioperior  surface;  tliird  segment  longer  and  more  slender  tlian  the 
second;  flagellum  of  more  than  twenty  articnlations,  which  become  in- 
distinct near  the  base,  and  are  furnished  mtb  terminal  set®.  Antenna 
about  thrice  the  length  of  the  body  in  tbe  female,  somewhat  shorter 
in  the  male,  the  sexes  differing  in  the  fidurth  and  ftfth  segments,  whiefa^ 
in  the  females,  are  subeqoal  in  length  and,  together,  as  long  as  the  body, 
while  in  the  male  the  fifth  is  shorter  than  the  fourth,  and  the  two  seg- 
ments together  are  about  two-thirds  as  long  as  the  body.  The  flagel- 
1am  is  long,  slender,  and  multiarticulate.  Maxillipeds  (pi.  Ill,  fig.  15  h) 
with  the  external  lamella  sub-rhombic,  emarginate  on  the  exterior  distal 
aide ;  palpus  five-jointed,  first  segment  short,  produced  externally  into  a 
▼ery  acute  angle ;  second  and  third  segments  broad  and  flattened ;  fourth 
narrow  with  the  inner  angle  produced  and  rounded;  fifth  short,  oval, 
Maxillai  of  the  ordinary  form,  outer  pair  with  slender  lobes.  Mandibu- 
lar palpus  elongated,  last  segment  strongly  curved. 

Thorax  widest  at  the  fourth  segment;  first  four  segments  forming 
about  one-third  its  length  on  the  median  line,  last  segment  longest,  all 
with  their  antero-lateral  angles  produced,  the  anterior  four  with  the 
epimera  projecting  as  an  acute  process  below,  and  in  fixmt  of,  the  angle. 
First  pairof  l^s  (pL  UI,  fig.  16  d  and  d')  about  three-fourths  the  length  of 
the  body;  dactylna  diort;  propodus  fih<a*ter  than  the  ctui>us;  slightly 
hairy,  especially  on  the  propodus  with  slender  hairs.  Kext  three  pairs  of 
legs  longer  than  the  body,  subequi^  but  inconeasing  a  little  in  length  to  the 
fourth;  dactyli  slender  and  adcular ;  propodi  and  carpi  subequal,  spina- 
lose  along  their  inner  margins  in  Uie  second  pair,  but  not  in  the  third  and 
fourth.  Last  three  pairs  of  legs  with  tbe  earpos  strongly  dila^ied  and 
flattened,  subcircular  as  seen  in  pL  III,  fig.  15/,  where  the  sixth  pair  is 
represented ;  propodus  also  much  flattened  and  dilated;  both  segments 
fitsongly  ciliated  with  plumose  bristles,  as  is  also  the  ischium,  or  second 
segment  along  the  outer  dilated  mairgin ;  dactylus  about  half  the  length 
of  the  propodus  instead  of  less  than  one-third  its  length,  as  in  £.  oomwUt 
0.  0.  Sars,  the  species  most  resembling  the  present. 

Pleon  much  broader  than  long,  broadly  rounded  behiud.  Operculum 
also  broader  than  long,  strongly  roof-shaped.  Uropods  (pi.  Ill,  fig.  15  g) 
with  the  basal  segment  shorter  than  the  rami,  which  are  uniarticulate, 
cylmdrical,  of  equal  length,. obtuse  and  tipped  with  a  coronet  of  short 
spiaes.    The  inner  ramus  is  more  robust,  but  not  longer  than,  the  outer. 

Color  in  alcohol,  honey  yellow ;  length  4.5°^ ;  breadth  2.2«^. 

This  si)ecies  appears  to  approach  K  comuta  G.  O.  Sars,*  but  may 
be  readily  distinguished  by  its  greater  size,  by  the  shortness  of  the 
rostrum,  the  equal  rami  of  the  uropods,  and  the  shape  of  the  external 
^  hunella  ht  the  maxillipeds,  which  he  describes  in  that  species  as  <^Ter- 
BOB  apieem  dilatata  et  emarginata  utrinque  acute  prodncta."  In  tlie 
third  and  fourth  pairs  of  legs,  moreover,  the  caarpus  and  propodus  are 
not  armed  with  spines  as  in  that  species  according  to  Bars'  descriptioQ. 

•  Chr.  Vid.  Selsk.  Forh.,  1863;  p.  209, 1864. 
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This  species  was  dredged  by  Mr.  J.  F.  Whiteaves  in  the  Gulf  of  St 
Lawrence  I  at  a  depth  of  220  fathoms  muddy  bottom,  and  has  not  yet  beai 
found  on  the  coast  of  New  England.  It  is  introduced  here  from  Ha 
probability  that  it  will  yet  be  discovered  in  the  deeper  parts  of  the  Bay 
of  Fundy,  where  the  allied  Munnopsia  iypka  M.  Sars  has  already  been 
found,  or  even  in  the  Gulf  of  Maine. 

SpecimenB  examined. 
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Ilyaraohiia  G.  0.  Sara. 

M€808tenu9  Q.  0.  Sars,  Chr.  Vid.  Selsk.  Forh.,  1863,  p.  211, 1864. 
Dyarackna  0.  0.  Sars,  Christ.  I^ord.  Dybvands-fSwuia,  p.  (44),  1869. 

Body  scarcely  depressed,  subpyriform  as  seen  flx>m  above,  narrowed 
behind;  its  anterior  division  separated  from  the  posterior  by  a  deep 
constriction.  The  head  is  large  and  broad  and  without  a  rostnniL 
Antennul®  short,  with  a  flagellum  comi)osed  of  but  few  segments.  An- 
tennsd  exceeding  the  body  in  length,  with  a  multiarticulate  flagelfamL 
Mandibles  short  and  strong,  entire  at  the  apex ;  molar  process  armed 
with  a  few  setiform  spines;  palpus  either  small  and  three-jointed  or  want- 
ing. Four  anterior  thoracic  segments  short,  excavated  above  asd  fur- 
nished with  lateral  processes  directed  forward;  the  three  followmg 
convex  above  and  destitute  of  lateral  processes ;  the  antepennltimito 
scarcely  narrower  than  the  anterior  segments  and  deeply  emarginato 
behind.  First  pair  of  legs  nearly  as  in  the  preceding  genus ;  second 
pair  unlike  the  others  and  usually  more  robust;  the  following  two  snb- 
equal  and  commonly  much  elongated ;  fifth  and  sixth  pairs  of  legs  miKft 
as  in  Eurycope;  the  last  pair  unlike  the  preceding,  long  and  slender, 
with  the  segments  scarcely  flattened,  and  armed  with  a  long  curved  daw. 
Pleon  narrowly  triangular,  pointed  at  the  apex.  Abdominal  opercohmei 
large,  covering  nearly  the  whole  of  the  under  surface  of  the  pleon,  pro- 
vided with  a  median  crest  and  numerous  marginal  setae.  XJropods  simid«^ 
appressed  to  the  pleon. 

For  the  generic  description  given  above  I  have  depended  almost  eo* 
tirely  upon  the  work  of  Dr.  Ot.  O.  Sars,  who  originally  described  tte 
genus  under  the  name  Mesostenus.  That  name  being  preoccupied  hB 
subsequently  changed  it  to  llyarachna. 
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SyaniobiMi  8ped66. 

A  single  imperfect  specimen  of  a  species  apparently  belonging  to  this 
genus  was  dredged  in  106  fathoms,  gray  mnd,  21  miles  east  of  Cape  Cod 
Light!,  September  18, 1879.  The  species  is  probably  yet  undescribed, 
hut,  in  Tiew  of  the  very  imperfect  condition  of  the  only  specimen  yet 
known,  I  have  decided  to  await  the  collection  of  better  specimens  be* 
fore  attempting  to  make  out  its  characters.  It  may  yet  be  found  to 
represent  an  undescribed  genus,  but  I  am  at  present  inclined  to  regard 
U  as  a  species  of  Hyarachna. 

v.— IDOTEID^. 

AntennulsB  consisting  of  four  segments,  of  which  the  basal  is  more 
or  less  ^ilarged  and  the  terminal  clavate;  mandibles  not  palpigerous; 
tiioracic  segments  subequal  in  length;  pleon  with  more  or  fewer  of 
its  segments  consolidated  into  a  large,  scutiform,  terminal  piece; 
uiopods  inferior,  transformed  into  a  two-valved  operculum  protecting 
the  pleopods, 

Uie  IdoteidcB  are  represented  on  the  New  England  coast  by  ten 
species;  another,  found  near  our  northern  limits,  is  included,  making 
eleven  in  all,  belonging  to  five  genera.  -  The  fomily  may  be  ftirther 
charactenzed,  so  far  as  regards  our  species,  aa  follows :  The  body  is 
depressed,  and  varies  in  its  proportions  of  length  to  breadtii  from 
about  two  to  one  in  Chiridotea  coeca  to  nearly  six  to  one  in  Erichsonia 
oMenuata.  The  head  is  quadrate  in  outline,  except  in  Chiridotea.  The 
eyes  are  present  and  usually  lateral,  but  may  not  be  conspicuous. 
The  antennulae  are  four-jointed  and  similar  in  form  throughout  the 
family;  they  may  or  may  not  surpass  the  head  in  length,  but  areiisu- 
ally  short  and  small.  The  basal  segment  of  the  antennulae  is  more  or 
less  enlarged  and  usually  subquadrate ;  the  second  segment  is  clavate ; 
the  third  longer  and  less  distinctly  clavate;  the  fourth,  or  terminal,  seg- 
ment, corresponding  with  the  flagellum  of  the  antennulae,  is  nearly 
straight  along  its  outer,  or  in  the  natural  i)Osition  posterior,  margin, 
^hUe  the  opposite  margin  is  gently  curved  from  near  the  base,  and 
rounds  over  more  sharply  at  the  tip ;  along  this  margin,  especially  toward 
tiie  tip,  are  tufts  of  short  set®  at  regular  intervals,  indicating  an  approach 
toward  segmentation.  The  antennae  have  a  five-jointed  peduncle,  vary- 
ing little  in  form  throughout  the  family;  the  first  of  these  segments  is 
short;  the  second  is  much  larger  and  deeply  notched  on  its  under  side; 
file  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  segments  are  longer,  but  more  slender  and 
cylindrical  or  somewhat  clavate.  The  flagellum  of  the  antennsB  may  be 
articulated  with  many  or  few  segments ;  it  may  consist  of  a  single  seg- 
ment, or  may  be  rudimentary.  The  maxillipeds  are  operculifonn  and 
cover  the  other  parts  of  the  mouth  below.  They  consist,  on  each  side,  of 
ft  large  semi-oval  plate,  with  a  straight  interior  margin,  meeting  its  fellow 
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of  the  opposite  side,  and  bearing  on  this  margin  a  short,  curved,  styli- 
form  organ.  They  are  provided  at  the  tip  with  stout  pectinate  set®,  and 
along  the  basal  portion  of  the  outer  margin  lies,  on  each  side,  the  large 
external  lamella.  The  palpi  of  the  maxillipeds  are  flattened  and  ciliated 
along  their  inner  margins,  and  the  number  of  segments  may  be  reduced 
to  three  by  the  coalescence  of  the  last  two  and  of  the  preceding  two. 
The  maxillae  vary  but  little  in  the  family  5  the  second  or  outer  pair  bear 
as  usual  three  delicate  ciliated  plates  5  the  first  or  inner  pair  are  armed 
with  stouter  setae  and  spines.  The  mandibles  are  robust,  acutely  toothed 
at  the  apex,  armed  with  a  more  or  less  powerful  molar  process,  and 
are  destitute  of  palpi. 

The  thoracic  segments  are  distinct  and  subequal  in  length,  but  may 
differ  considerably  in  width,  and  are  not  united  with  the  head  nor 
with  the  pleon.  The  legs,  except  in  the  genus  Cliindotea^  are  nearly 
similar  in  form  throughout,  and,  in  the  first  three  pairs  at  least,  are 
terminated  by  a  prehensile  or  subprehensile  hand,  formed  by  the  more 
or  less  complete  flexion  of  the  dactylus  upon  the  propodus.  The  first 
pair  of  legs  is  usually  shortest  and  has  a  triangular  carpus.  The  an- 
terior thi-ee  pairs  of  legs  are,  in  general,  directed  forward,  and  Qie 
posterior  four  pairs  are  directed  backward  and  are  less  perfectly,  or  not 
at  ail,  prehensile,  a  distincti(m  that  reaches  its  highest  development  in 
Chiridotea*  The  seventh  pair  of  legs  are  absent  in  the  yooBg  taken 
from  the  incubatory  iKMich,  and  do  not  generally  attain  quite  as  ktfge 
size  as  the  sixth  pair. 

The  pleon,  seen  from  above,  consists  in  great  pairt,  or  entirely,  of  a 
large,  convex,  uwially  pointed,  scutiform  piece,  representing  the  oea- 
solidated  terminal  segments.  As  many  as  four  of  the  anterior  segments 
may,  however,  be  more  or  less  completely  separated  by  actiottlatians  w 
indicated  by  lateral  incisions  or  sutural  lines.  Undemeath,  the  jdeon  is 
provided  with  a  structure  peculiar  to  and  characteristic  of  this  femily, 
ajid  the  next,  viz,  a  two-valved  operculum,  formed  by  the  specially  inodi- 
fied  uroi>od8,*  or  appendages  of  the  terminal  segment,  closing  like  a  pair 
of  cupboard  doors  and  protecting  the  delicate  pleopods,  which  are  lodged 
in  a  vaulted  chamber  excavated  in  the  under  surface  of  the  pleon.  This 
operculum  consists,  on  each  side,  of  an  elongated  basal  plate,  often  stcoo^ly 
vaulted,  angulated  externally  near  the  base,  where  it  is  articulated  with 
the  terminal  segment  of  the  pleon,  and  bearing  at  the  tip  one,  or  sooie- 
times  two,  small  lamellae.  One  of  these  lamellae  usually  disappeaiSy  hot 
two  are  present  in  Ckiridoteaj  as  also  in  the  foreign  genera  CleatiHi  9jA 
Chcetilia.  When  both  are  present  the  opercular  plates  differ  only  in 
proportion  fix>m  the  ordinary  form  of  uropods,  consisting  of  a  basal  seg- 
ment and  two  rami.  Within  the  cavity  aiclosed  by  the  opercular  ptot«* 
lie  the  usual  five  pairs  of  pleopods^  each  consisting  of  a  basal  segfls^^ 

•  In  the  last  edition  of  the  Encyclopawlia  Britannica  (vol.  t1,  p.  641),  these  organs 
are  deaoiibed  aa  the  ''anterior"  abdominal  appendages.  They  are  anterior  onlfh) 
position,  being  in  £ftot  the  appendages  of  the  posterior  segment. 
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supporting  two  lameHse,  and  two  or  more  of  the  anterior  pairs  are  ciliated 
with  fine  plumose  hairs.  The  inner  lamella  of  the  second  pair  of  pleo- 
pods  bears,  in  the  adult  males,  a  slender  style  articulated  near  the  base 
of  the  inner  margin  and  varying  in  length  and  structure  in  the  different 
genera  and  species.  The  pleopods,  besides  their  branchial  office,  are 
also  of  importance  in  locomotion,  being  used  for  swimming,  which  is  a 
frequent  mode  of  progression  in  this  family,  and  is  often  i)erformed  with 
the  back  downward. 

The  females  are  usually  broader  than  the  males  and  carry  their  eggs 
and  young  in  a  pouch,  on  fhe  under  surface  of  the  thorax,  formed  of 
four  pairs  of  plates,  attached  to  the  coxal  segments  of  the  second,  third, 
fourth,  and  fifth  pairs  of  legs,  and  overlapping  along  the  median  line. 

The  known  Isopoda  of  this  family  on  the  coast  may  be  most  easily 
reoogoized  by  the  presence,  underneath  the  pleon,  of  a  two-valved  oper- 
oaiuiQ,  opening  like  a  pair  of  cupboard  doors,  and  by  the  first  three 
pairs  of  legs  being  more  or  less  prehensile.  Our  genera  may  be  distin- 
guished by  means  of  the  following  table: 

r  dissimilar,  last  four  pairs  not  prehensile Chirihotea,  p.  337 

IWdlnin  f  •'^icolated ;  legs  J  ^^v^.n^    ^irr..^  i  evident  abore Idctea,  p.  341 

of  the      1  ^•^®'  prehensflej  epimeia ^^^^  ^^^^^^^  above..  Skjidotea,  p.350 

J  not  articnlated,  clavate - Erichso:cia,  p.':04 

(short  and Tudlmentary Epelts,  p. 857 

Chizldotea  Harger. 
Chiridotea  Harger,  Am.  Jour.  Sci.,  Ill,  vol.  xv,  p.  374,  1878. 

First  three  pairs  of  legs  terminated  by  prehensile  hands,  in  each  of 
which  the  carpus  is  short  and  triangular,  the  propodus  is  robust  and  the 
daetylus  is  capable  of  complete  flexion  on  the  propodus;  antennse  with 
an  articulated  flagellum;  head  dilated  laterally;  abdcmiinal  operculum 
vaulted,  with  two  apical  plates. 

The  two  species  of  this  genus  found  on  our  coast  agree  further  in  the 
following  particulars :  The  body  is  short,  the  length  being  only  about 
twice  the  breadth,  and  the  outline  of  the  head  and  thorax  together  is 
Bobdrcalar.  The  anterior  part  of  the  lateral  margin  of  the  head  is  pro- 
duced and  deeply  lobed,  the  eyes  thus  appearing  dorsal  instead  of  lateral ; 
posteriorly  the  head  is  deeply  received  into  the  first  thoracic  segment. 
The  antennulsB  are  proportionally  large,  equaling  or  surpassing  tiie  "pe- 
imde  of  the  antennsB.  The  external  lamella  of  the  maxillipeds  (see  pi. 
IT,  figs.  18  and  21)  is  large  and  broad  a^nd  the  palpus  consists  of  only 
liiee  segments,  of  which,  however,  the  last  two  are  each  composed  of 
two  ooalesced  segments,  that  are  separate  in  the  European  Ch,  entomon. 
Of  the  two  segments  thus  formed,  the  terminal  is  quadrate  or  rhomboid 
in  outline,  with  rounded  angles  and  is  smaller  than  the  preceding,  which 
expands  distally  toward  the  articulation  between  the  two. 

The  thorax  is  deeply  excavated,  in  firont  for  the  head  and  behind  for  the 
abdmnen,  so  that  the  thoracic  segments  are  much  longer  at  tlie  sides  than 
dlcmg  the  back,  when  measured  parallel  with  the  axis  of  the  animal.  The 
22  F 
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epimera  are  separated  by  sutures,  except  in  tlie  first  segment,  and  haT6 
their  posterior  angles  acute.  The  first  three  pairs  of  legs  have  the  dao- 
tylus  capable  of  complete  flexion  upon  the  propodus,  which  is  more  or 
less  swollen  and  supported  by  the  short  triangular  carpus.  In  the  last 
four  pairs  of  legs  the  three  corresponding  segments  are  nearly  cylindri- 
cal and  the  dactylus  is  incapable  of  complete  flexion  on  the  propodus. 

The  pleon,  or  abdomen,  is  convex  throughout  and  pointed  at  the  tip, 
and  is  composed,  apparently,  of  five  segments,  of  which  the  first  three 
are  separated  by  complete  sutures,  but  the  last  two  are  united  m  tiie 
dorsal  region,  the  sutures  separating  them  being  visible  only  at  the 
sides.  The  opercular  plates  consist,  on  each  side,  of  an  elongated, 
vaulted,  and  attenuated  plate,  regularly  rounded  at  the  anterior  end, 
truncate  at  the  apex,  and  bearing  just  within  the  apex,  on  the  inner  side 
of  the  organ  when  closed,  two  ciliated,  ovate  or  triangular  plates.  Of 
these  the  internal  plate,  or  the  one  next  the  median  line  is  much  smaUer 
than  the  outer;  the  outer  also  overlaps  the  inner,  a  disposition  similar  to 
that  which  prevails  in  the  branchial  plates  or  pleopods.  The  basal  plate 
of  the  operculum  is  ciliated  along  its  anterior  and  inner  margin  with 
bristles,  which  are  plumose  except  in  the  region  nearly  opposite  the 
articulation  of  the  plate,  where  they  become  stouter  and  spine-like.  The 
stylet  on  the  second  pair  of  pleopods  in  the  males  is  long  and  slend^, 
more  than  twice  the  length  of  the  lamella  to  which  it  is  attached. 

Chlridotea  ooooa  Harger  (Say). 

Idotea  ooBca  Say,  Jour.  Acad.  Nat.  Scl.  Phil.,  vol.  i,  p.  424,  1818. 
Hitohoook,  Rep.  Qeol.  Mafls., p.  664, 1883.    (/.  ockat) 
Qonld,  Sidp.QeoLMaS8.,dded.,p.549, 1835;  Invert.  MaM.,  p.  337,  ld4L 
Edwarde,  Hist  nat.  des  Croat.,  torn,  iii,  p.  131,  1840. 
Gu^in,  loonog.,  Crust.,  p.  35, 1843. 
Dekay,  Zool.  New  York,  Crust.,  p.  42, 1844. 
Wliite,  List  Crust.  Brit.  Mus.,  p.  94,  1847. 
VerriU,  This  Report,  part  i,  p.  340  (46),  1874. 
Harger,  This  Report,  part  i,  p.  569  (275);  pi.  v,  fig.  28,  1874. 
ChiridolM  ooooa  Harger,  Am.  Jour.  Set.,  HI,  vol.  xv,  p.  374,  1878;  ProcU.^ 
Nat  Mus.,  1879,  voL  ii,  p.  159,  1879. 

Plate  IV,  Figs.  16-19. 

This  species  is  at  once  distinguished  from  the  following  by  its  larger 
size  and  short  antennae,  which  surpass  the  antennulad  but  littie^  if  at  aH 
Among  the  other  known  Isopoda  of  the  "Sew  England  coast;  it  may  be 
recognized  by  the  broad,  subcircular  thorax,  joined  witii  an  artieoJated 
flagellam  of  the  antennse  and  a  two-valved  abdominal  opercnlonb  Ibe 
eyes  are,  moreover,  light-colored  and  inconspicuous,  whence  tiie  naan^ 

The  head  is  but  slightly  excavated  in  front  for  the  bases  of  the  an* 
tennse,  and  there  is  a  more  or  less  open  notch  at  the  sides  extending 
nearly  to  the  eyes.  The  anteimuIsB  (pL  IV,  ftg.  17  a)  are  longer  ftw 
the  pedunde  of  the  antennsB  and  have  tbe  second  segment  strong^ 
clavate;  the  third  cylindrical;  the  last  wifli  about  a  dozra  tufts  of  diort 
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8et» }  the  pectoncular  segmeats  ace  briBtly,  as  axe  also  those  of  the  an^ 
tenofie.  The  first  segme&t  of  the  antenneB  (pL  lY^  %.  17  b)  is  very  short, 
the  second  abeat  three  times  as  long,  longer  than  any  of  the  following 
segments;  the  third  is  longer  and  more  sl^ider  than  the  fourth,  whidi 
is  nearly  as  broad  as  long;  the  fifth,  or  last  peduncular,  segment  is  more 
lender  than  any  of  the  preceding,  slightly  clavate,  alnmt  twice  as  long, 
as  broad,  and  longer  than  any  except  the  second.  The  flagellum  slightly 
exceeds  the  last  two  peduncular  segments  in  length  and  consists  usually 
of  abont  seven  segments,  each  bearing  a  tuft  of  short  hairs  near  its 
extremity,  except  the  first,  which  is  much  the  longest,  bears  two  snA 
tufts,  and  is,  apparently,  composed  of  two  segments  united. 

The  breadth  of  the  thorax  is  greater  than  its  length  along  the  median 
line.  The  first  pair  of  legs  (pi.  IV,  fig.  18  b)  are  a  little  shorter  than  the 
next  two  pairs,  and  the  propodus  or  penultimate  segment  is  a  little  more 
swollen.  The  carpus  bec(»nes^  slightly  more  elongated  in  the  next  two 
I>air8.  The  la«t  four  pairs  of  legs  are  alike  in  form  and  increase  in  size 
to  the  sixth  pair,  which  is  the  largest.  The  legs  are  bristly  hairy, 
especially  on  the  ischial,  meral,  and  carpal  segments,  where  they  are 
provided  with  stout  setae  curved  at  the  tip.  The  basal  segments  bear 
longer  and  more  slender  plumose  hairs.  The  epimera  are  ciliated  on 
their  external  margins  as  are  the  lateral  borders  of  the  head  and  first 
thoracic  segment  and  the  tip  of  the  pleon. 

The  operculum  (pi.  IV,  fig.  18  c)  is  also  ciUated  with  very  fine  hairs 
along  its  postero-extemal  margin;  the  larger  of  the  apical  plates  is 
broader  than  in  the  following  species,  the  width  being  to  the  length  as 
6  to  10.  The  stylet  on  the  second  pair  of  pleopods  in  the  male  (pi.  IV, 
fig.  19  b)  considerably  surpasses  the  cilia  and  is  curved  and  acute  at 
the  tip.  Adult  males  and  females  seem  to  be  comparatively  rare,  and 
a  common  form  of  the  second  pair  of  pleopods  (pi.  IV,  fig*  19  a)  presents 
an  acute  stylet,  imperfectly  separated  fix)m  the  lamella  and  but  slightly 
surpassing  it  in  length,  strongly  ciliated  like  the  lamella  on  its  margin* 
Length  12-15"™;  breadth 6^-8°>».  Thecdorinlifeisvariablebutusually 
dark  grayish,  much  like  the  wet  saod  in  or  on  wMdi  it  is  commonly  found. 
It  may  be  more  particularly  described  as  usually  of  a  dark  leaden  gray 
on  the  top  of  the  thorax,  sometimes  with  a  central  spot,  which  may  be 
bright  pea-green,  probably  from  the  contents  of  the  digestive  cavity 
showing  through.  This  d£U*k  color  is  continued  in  an  currow-shaped,  or 
lialberd-shaped,  spot  occnpymg  most  of  the  upper  surfoce  of  the  head. 
At  tiie  sides  of  the  head  and  body  is  a  mottling  of  light  yellowish  gray, 
darker  again  on  the  edge.  Hie  under  surface  of  the  body  and  the  legs 
are  pale  and  generally  uniform  in  color.  In  alcohol  the  colors  tisually 
flEtde  to  a  unifbrm  straw  color,  wit^  fine  blackish  dots,  which  are  leas  cgu- 
spicuous  in  life. 

According  to  Say  this  species  extends  as  far  south  as  Florida*  It  is 
common  on  sandy  beaches  at  many  localities  on  the  coast  of  l^ew  l^ng- 
land;  as  at  Kew  Haven  I  and  other  localities  on  Long  Island  Sound!, 
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Vineyard  Sound!,  Nantucket!,  Provincetownl,  and  Nahsmt,  Mass.!  It 
appears  to  be  very  rare,  or  perhaps  does  not  occur  in  the  northern  part  of 
the  Gulf  of  Maine,  where  it  is  replaced  by  the  next  species ;  it  reappears, 
however,  on  the  coast  of  Nova  Scotia,  having  been  collected  at  low 
water  by  the  TJ.  S.  Fish  Commission  in  1877,  at  Halifax! .  It  is  usually 
found  on  sand  below  high  tide,  or  burrowing  just  under  the  surfoce, 
but  also  swims  with  facility. 

Specimens  examined* 


^ 

LocaUty. 

1 

Bottom. 

When  col- 
lected. 

ReceiTedfroin-> 

Sped.  ; 

™^    iDry. 

No. 

Sei.1 

1 

New  Hayen 

Sand 

00 

.f,?.}^ 

1M4 

Vineyard      Sound, 
Has0 

do 

^1871 

Sept  8,1875 
,1872 

U.8.FishC«n. 
....do  ..••.•«.. 

1 
1 
8 

1 

1045 

OffN&ntacket 

,...    \a>. 

1940 

Provlnoetown,  Mass . 

NahanlMass 

Halifax,N.8 

*L.*w." 
L.W. 

sJid !.. 

....do 

A.E.VeiriU.. 
U.S.FiahCoin. 

tjjc 

1947 

;;;::.iAic: 

1948 

,1877 

---       Aki. 

1 

Chlxldotea  Toftsii  Harger  (Stimpson). 

Idotea  Tuftm  Stimpson,  Mar.  Inv.  G.  Manan,  p.  39,  1853. 

Verrill,  Proc.  Am.  Assoc.,  1873,  p.  362,  1874;  This  Report,  part  i,  p.  340 

(46),  1874. 
Harger,  This  Report,  part  i,  p.  569  (276),*1874. 
Chiridotea  Tuftsii  Harger,  Am.  Jour.  Sci.,  in,  vol.  xv,  p.  374,  1878;  Proc  U.S. 
Nat.  Mus.,  1879,  toI.  ii,  p.  159, 1879. 

Plates  IV  aj^d  V,  Figs.  20-23. 

This  species  is  distinguished  firom  the  preceding  by  its  smaller  size 
and  longer  antennae,  which  are  about  twice  as  long  as  the  antennulad 
and  bear  a  slender  flagellum.  The  eyes  are  also  more  conspicuous  than 
in  Oh.  c(Boa. 

The  head  is  excavated  in  front  above  the  bases  of  the  antennae;  and 
the  incision  in  the  produced  lateral  margin  is  nearly  closed  by  the  over- 
lapping of  the  anterior  lobe.  The  antennulse  (pL  Y,  fig.  23  a)  are  slend^ 
and  do  not  surpass  the  peduncle  of  the  antennae,  the  second  segment 
as  well  as  the  third  is  cylindrical,  and  the  last  segment  bears  about 
nine  tufts  of  short  hairs;  the  peduncular  segments  bear  also  a  few 
bristles.  The  antennae  (pi.  Y,  flg.  23  b)  have  the  first  segment  short;  the 
second,  third  and  fourth  about  equal  in  length  and  more  than  twice  as 
long  as  the  first;  the  fifth  as  long  as  the  third  and  fourth  together, 
but  more  slender  and  cylindrical ;  the  flagellum  longer  than  the  pedun* 
cle,  composed  of  about  twelve  segments  and  tapering  from  the  base. 
The  maxillipeds  (pi.  lY,  fig.  21)  have  the  external  lamella  (e)  longer 
than  broad. 

The  first  pair  of  legs  (pL  Y,  fig.  23  o)  are  somewhat  less  robust  than  in 
Oh.  qfBca. .  They  are  a  little  8h<»rter  than  the  second  and  third  pairs,  and 
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have  a  much  more  robust  hand.  The  fourth  and  succeeding  pairs  of  legs 
(pL  Y,  fig.  23  d)  are  mnch  as  in  the  preceding  species  bat  less  spiny  and 
with  a  greater  proportion  of  plumose  hairs. 

The  external  apical  plate  of  the  operculum  (pi.  Y,  fig.  23  e)  is  slender 
and  twice  as  long  as  broad.  The  stylet  on  the  second  pair  of  pleopods 
in  the  males  (pi.  lY,  fig.  22  s)  does  not  surpass  the  cilia,  is  dilated  to- 
wards the  tip  and  obtusely  pointed. 

Length  9"™ ;  breadth  4.6"".  The  color  is  usually  light  reddish  brown, 
speckled  with  darker,  or  marked  with  dark  transverse  patches,  or  bands. 
A  specimen  obtained  during  the  summer  of  1879,  fi*om  a  clear  sandy 
bottom  in  17  fathoms,  Stellwagen's  Bank,  is  thus  described  from  life  by 
Professor  Verrill:  «*  Color  whitish,  more  or  less  speckled  with  salmou 
on  the  sides  above,  the  specks  more  regular  and  distinct  on  the  head| 
some  lines  and  specks  of  flake-white  on  the  middle  of  the  back  aboTO 
the  greenish  stomach ;  base  of  telson  salmon  brown,  its  posterior  half 
white;  legs  marked  with  salmon." 

Br.  Stimpson's  specimen  "  was  dredged  on  a  sandy  bottom  in  10 
&thoms  off  Cheney's  Head"  in  the  Bay  of  Fundy.  It  occurs  in  Long 
Island  Sound,  where  a  specimen  was  taken  by  Dr.  T.  M.  Prudden  off 
Kew  London !  in  1872.  The  species  was,  however,  considered  rare  on  the 
coast  until  1878,  when  it  was  taken  in  considerable  abundance  in  Olou- 
oester  Harbor, !  Massachusetts  Bay,  in  seven  to  eight  and  a  half  fathoms, 
sand  and  red  algSB.  It  has  also  been  collected  at  Casco  Bay, !  Maine,  in 
1873;  at  low  water  in  Prince's  Cove, !  Bastport,  in  the  Bay  of  Pundy,  in 
1&72,  and  at  Halifax,  K  S.,  I  in  18  to  25  &thoms,  sand,  September  S, 
1877 ;  a  angle  specimen  in  each  case.  Three  additional  specimens  were 
obtfuned  in  1879,  as  detailed  below. 

8peohMn$  examimed. 
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Idotaa  Fabiloias. 
Idotea  Fabricins,  Suppl.  Ent.  Syst.,  p.  297,  1796. 

ilagellnm  of  the  antenna  urticnli^^ ;  legs  M  terminated  by  a  pre- 
hoisile  hand;  epimend  sutures  evident  above  except  in  the  first  thoracio 
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segment ;  pleon  composed  apFparently  of  four  segments^  of  wbieh  tbe 
last  two  are  consolidated  in  the  dorsal  region;  opercnlnm  wi&  a  sin^ 
apical  plate. 

The  species  to  which  I  propose  to  limit  the  name  Idotea  *  may  be  briefly 
characterized  as  above,  and,  of  these,  the  three  found  on  our  coast  agree 
farther  as  follows:  The  body  is  elongated,  its  length  being  from  three 
to  four  times  its  breadth,  and  the  sides  are  nearly  parallel.  The  head  is 
quadrate  and  not  produced  at  the  sides.  The  eyes  are  lateral.  The 
antennulae  are  small  and  short,  hardly  surpassing  the  third  segment  of 
the  antennce.  The  basal  segment  of  the  antennae  is  very  short ;  the 
second  segment  much  larger  and  deeply  incised  on  its  under  surface ; 
the  third,  fourth  and  fifth  segments  increase  in  length  but  decrease  in 
diameter;  the  flageUum  is  more  or  less  distinctly  articulated,  the  num- 
ber of  articulations  increasing  with  age.  The  palpus  of  the  maxiUipeds 
is  four-jointed,  the  last  segment  being  composed  of  two  segments  united, 
as  is  indicated  by  a  notch  near  the  tip. 

The  thorax  is  moderately  arched,  with  the  sides  but  little  dilated 
in  tiie  males,  somewhat  more  so  in  the  females.  The  epimera  are  con- 
spicuous and  separated  from  their  segments  by  a  suture  above,  except  in 
the  first  segment,  but  may  not  occupy  its  entire  lateral  margin.  The  legs 
differ  but  little  in  form  throughout,  being  all  more  or  less  perfectly 
prehensile,  but  in  the  first  pair  only  is  the  carpus  triangular. 

The  pleon  or  abdomen  appears,  when  seen  from  above,  to  consist  of  four 
segments,  of  which  the  first  two  a^e  separated  by  complete  sutures,  bat 
the  third  and  fourth  by  sutures  at  the  sides  only.  The  uropods,  formiag 
the  abdominal  operculum,  consist  on  each  side  of  a  flattened,  dongated 
plate,  with  the  anterior  end  rounded,  the  sides  nearly  parallel  for  most, 
or  all,  of  its  length  and  bearing  at  its  truncated  apex  a  much  shorter 
•more  or  less  tapering  or  triangular  plate.  Neither  of  these  plates  is 
strongly  ciliated  in  our  species,  but  a  stout,  densely  plumose  bristle 
springs  &om  the  basal  plate,  on  the  inside,  near  the  outer  end  of  the  ar- 
ticulation between  the  two  plates.  The  stylet  on  the  second  pair  of  pleo- 
IK)d6  of  the  males  is  not  elongated  and  may  not  surpass  tiie  lamella  to 
which  it  is  attached.  The  incubatory  pouch  is  conspicuous  in  tto 
females. 

Our  representatives  of  this  genus  maybe  recognized  among  the  other 
known  Isopoda  of  the  coast  by  the  following  characters:  The  pleon  ap- 
pears to  consist  of  four  segments,  the  first  three  short  and  the  third 
united,  in  the  dorsal  region,  to  the  large,  more  or  less  vaulted,  terminal 
Begment;  underneath  the  pleon  is  the  conspicuous  two-x^ved  operculum 
and,  in  the  antennse,  the  flageUum  consists  of  several  segments.  The 
three  species  may  be  distinguished  by  the  form  of  the  tip  of  the  pleon, 
which  is  more  or  less  tridentate  in  J.  irrorata  (p.  343),  pointed  m  /. 
fho^phorea  (p.  347),  and  truncate  in  J.  robusta  (p.  349). 

*  The  orthography  adopted  is  thait  of  Fabricias,  the  atrthor  of  tbe  genus. 
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Uotaa  inorata  Edwards  (Say). 

Jdotea  entoman  Leacb,  Edinb.  Encyc,  vol.  vii,  (Am.  ed.,  p.  243,  pL  ccrzi,  fig, 
7),  "1813-14";  Trans.  Linn.  Soc,  vol.  xi,  p.  364,  1815  {not  Oni$<M$ 
aUamon,  JJini^.) 

Templeton,  Lond.  Mag.  Nat.  Hist. ,  vol.  ix,  p.  92, 1836. 

Moore,  Charlesworth's  Mag.  Nat.  Hist. ,  vol.  iii,  p.  294, 1839. 
StenoBoma  irrcrata  Say,  Jour.  Acad.  Nat.  Sci. ,  vol.  i,  pp.  423, 444, 1818. 

Hitchcock,  Rep.  Geol.  Mass.,  p.  564, 1833. 

Gould, Rep.  Geol,  Mass., 2  ed.,  p.  549, 1835  ;  Invert.  Mass., p. 338, 1841. 

Dekay,  Zool.  New  York,  Crust., p.  43, pi.  ix,  fig.  42, 1844. 
IdoUa  tricuspiddta  Desmarest,  Diet,  des  Sci.  nat.,  torn,  xxviii,  p.  373,  pi.  46,  fig; 
11,  1823 J  Con8id.Cru8t..p.289,  pi.  46,  fig.  11,  1825. 

"  Roux,  Crust.  Medit. ,  t.  29,  f.  11, 12,"  (B.  &  W. ) 

Latreille,  Regne  Anim.,  t.  iv, p.  139, 1829. 

Gould,  Rep.  Geol.  Mass.,  2  ed.,  p.  549, 1835  (iricuspidata  t). 

Edwards,  Hist.  nat.  des  Crust.,  torn,  iii,  p.  129, 1840. 

(Ersted,  Naturbist.  Tidssk.,  B.  iii,  p.  561, 1841. 

Zaddach,  Crust.  Pruss.  Prod.,  p.  10, "  1844.'* 

Lucas,  ExpL  Alg^e,  torn,  i,  p.  60, 1849. 

White,  List  Crust.  Brit.  Mus.,  p.  94,  1847;  Brit.  Cmst.  Brit.Mu8.,p.  65^ 
1850 ;  Pop.  Hist.  Brit.  Crust., p. 223,  pi.  12,  ^g,  2, 1857. 

Hope,  Cat.  Crost  Ital.,  p.  26, 1851. 

Liiyeborg,  (Vfvere.  Vet.-Acad.  Forh.,  Irg.  9,  p.  11, 1852  {Idothea). 

M.  Sars,  Chr.  Vid.  Selsk.  Forh.,  1858,  p.  151, 1859  (Idoihea. ) 

Bate,  Rep.  Brit.  Assoc.,  1860,  p.  225, 1861. 

Nonnan,Nat.  Hist.  Trans. Northumb.,  vol.  i,  p.  25,1865;  Rep.  Brit.  Asspe.^ 
1866,  p.  197, 1867 ;  op.  cit. ,  1868,  p.  289, 1869. 

G.  O.  Sars,  Reise  ved  Kyst.  af  Christ.,  1865,  p.' (28),  1866  {Idoihea). 

Heller,  Verb,  zool.-bot.  Ges.  Wien,  B.  xvi,  p.  728, 1866  (IdoihM). 

Marcueen ,  Arch.  Natnrges. ,  Jahrgang  xxxiii,  B.  1 ,  p.  360, 1867. 

Bate  and  Westwood,  Brit.  Sees.  Crust. ,  vol.  ii,  p.  379,  figure,  1868. 

"Sanger,  Fauna  of  Baltic,  Imp.  Soc.  Nat.  Sc.  Mosc. ,  viii,  1869." 

"  MUnter  und  Buchholz,  Carcin.  Fauna  Deutschlands.  1869." 

Czemiavski,  Zoog.  Pont.  Comp.,  pp.  83, 129,  "  1870." 

Metager,  J.  B.  Naturbist.  Ges.  Hannover,  vol.  xx,  p.  32,  IWl ;  Nordseefahrt 
der  Pamm. ,  1872-73,  p.  285, 1675. 

Mobioa,  Die  Wirbellosen  Tbiere  der  Ostsee,  p.  121,  1873.  Ann.  Mag.  Nat 
Hist. ,  IV,  vol.  xii,  p.  85,  1873. 

Parfitt,  Trans. Devon.  Associ,  Sess.  Crust. ,  p.  (19),  1873. 

Bos,  Bijd.  ken.  Crust.  Hed.  Nederl. ,  pp.  34, 67, 1874. 

Mcintosh,  Ann.  Mag.  Nat.  Hist.,  IV,  vol.  xiv,  p.  273, 1874. 

Stebbing,  Jonr.  linn,  Soc.,  vol.  xii,  p.  146, 1874. 

Catta,  Ann.  Sci.  nat.,  Zool.,  VI,  tome  iii,  p.  30, 1876. 

Stalio,  Cat.  Crost.  Adriatic,  p.  206, 1877. 

Lenz,  Wirbellos.  Tbiere,  Trave.  Bncht,  p.  15, 1878. 
Hoteo Basteri  Audouin,  Descr.  Savigny's  Egypt,  Crust., pi.  12, fig. 6,  "1830.'* 

Gnerin.  Iconog.,  Crust.,  p.  32,  pi.  xxxi,  fig.  1, 1829-43. 

"Birax,  Crosfe.  Mediterr.,  t.  29,  f.  1-10,"  1830  (B.  &  W.). 

"  Bathke,  Fauna  der  Krimm,  p.  380,"  1830  (Edw. ). 
"IA)feo  variegata  Roux,  Crust.  Mediterr.,  pi.  30,  fig.  1-9,"  1630  (B.  <fe  W.). 
Idoiea  {pelagica  f)  Latreille,  Cours  d'Ent.,  Atlas,  p.  12,  pi.  xviii,  figs.  20-30, 1831, 
^*Armida  himarginata  Risso,  Hist.  nat.  Eur.  merid.,  5, 109"  (B.  &  W.). 
liotea  irrorata  Edwards,  Hist.  nat.  des  Crust.,  tome  iii,  p.  132, 1840. 

White,  List  Crust.  Brit.  Mus.,  p.  94, 1847. 

Stimpson,  Mar.Inv.  G.  Manan,  p.  39, 1853. 

Leidy,  Jour.  Acad.  Nat.  Sci.  Phil.,  n,  vol.  iii.,  p.  150, 1855. 
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Idotea  i]Torata--Coiitinued. 

Harger,  This  Report,  part  i,  p.  569  (275),  pi.  v,  fig.  23, 1874 ;  Proc.  U.  a  Xat 

Mas.,  1879,  vol.  u,  p.  160, 1879. 
Verrill,  Am.  Jour.  Sci.,  Ill,  voL  vii,  pp.  131, 135, 1874;  Proc.  Amer.  Assoc., 

1873,  pp.  369, 371, 373, 1874 ;  Thk  Report,  part  i,  p.  316  (22),  1874. 
Whiteaves,  Am.  Jour.  Sci.,  Ill,  vol.  vii,  p.  217,  1874;  Further  Deep^a 
Dredging,  Gulf  of  St  Lawrence,  p.  15, "  1874." 
Idoihea  tridmtata  Rathke,  Fauna  Korw.,Nov.  Act.  Acad.,  B.  xx,  p.  21, 1343  (I 
tridentata  Latreillet). 
Grabe,  Ausflug  nach  Trieat,  p.  126,  1861. 
f  Idotea  tricu»pi8  Dekay,  Zool.  New  York,  Crust., p.  42,  pi.  9,  fig.  35, 1844. 
Onisoua  Balthicus  (Tdeotea  marina)  Dalyell,  Powers  of  the  Creator,  voL  i,  p.  238, 

pi.  Ixiii,  figs.  5-9,  1851  (0.  Baltkicus  Pallas?). 
Oni»cu8  (Ideotea)  entomon  Dalyell,  op.  cit.  vol.  i,  p.  229,  pL  Ixiii,  fig.  10, 1851 

(not  0.  etitomon  Linn6. ). 
idothea  pelagica,  M.  Sars,  Chr.  Vid.  Selsk.  Forh.,  1858,  p.  151,  1859  (not  of  Leach). 
"Idotea  acuminata  Eiohwald,  Fauna  Caspio-Caucasia,  p.  232-233,  tab.  xxzvii,  fi^. 

6, 1842"  (Czemiavski). 
Idothea  balihica  Meinert,  Crust.  Isop.  Amph.  Dec.  Daniffi,  pp.  21,  223,  etc, 
"  1877  "  ( Oniscus  Baltkious  Pallas  t). 

Plate  V,  Figs.  24-26. 

Adults  of  this  species  are  at  once  distinguished  from  the  other  species 
of  the  genus  on  our  coast  by  the  tridentate  abdomen,  or  pleon,  and  young 
individuals^  which  often  resemble  L  phosphoreaj  may  be  distinguished  by 
the  epimeral  sutures,  which  extend  quite  across  the  second  and  sacoeed- 
mg  thoracic  segments.  For  character  separating  them  £rom  the  other 
Isopoda  of  the  coast,  see  at  the  close  of  the  generic  description. 

The  body  is  smooth,  not  tubercular  nor  roughened.  The  head  is 
nearly  square,  narrowing  but  slightly  behind.  The  eyes  are  smaU.  The 
antennulee  (pi.  Y,  fig.  25  a)  are  short,  hardly  surpassing  the  third  segment 
of  the  antennae.  The  flagellum  of  the  antennas  (pL  Y,  fig.  25  b)  is  longer 
than  the  peduncle,  distinctly  articulated,  slender,  and  composed  of  from 
twelve  to  sixteen  segments  in  the  adults.  When  reflexed  it  reaches  the 
third  thoracic  segment.  ThQ  external  lamella  (I)  of  the  maxillipeds 
(pL  Y,  fig.  26  a)  is  about  twice  as  long  as  broad,  and  is  obliquely 
truncated. 

Thorax  with  the  external  margins,  as  seen  from  above,  forming  in  the 
adults,  a  pretty  regular  curved  line,  the  segments  being  marked  by  in- 
cisions  instead  of  by  serratures  as  in  the  other  species.  In  the  second 
and  third,  as  well  as  in  the  posterior  segments,  this  margin  is  formed 
wholly  by  the  epimera. 

The  first  three  segments  of  the  pleon  terminate  in  acute  teeth  at  the 
sides.  The  fourth,  or  last  segment,  has  its  lateral  margins  straight,  and 
is  more  or  less  tridentate  at  the  tip,  the  middle  tooth  being  much  the 
largest.  In  the  operculum  (pL  Y,  fig.  25  c)  the  basal  plate  is  about  three 
times  as  long  as  the  terminal  one,  which  is  broadly  truncate  at  the 
apex.  The  stylet  («)  on  the  second  pair  of  pleopods  in  the  males  (pi*  ^t 
fig.  26  b)  is  usually  shorter  than,  or,  in  smaller  specimens,  about  as  long 
as  the  lamella  to  which  it  is  attached,  and  is  abruptly  bent  toward  tiie 
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lamella  at  the  apex  and  very  obliquely  truacated.     It  is  minutely  serru- 
late toward  the  tip  on  the  side  opposite  the  lamella. 

The  males  of  this  si)ecies  sometimes  attain  a  length  of  30°*°  to  38°^, 
Tfith  a  breadth  of  8°°  to  0°°  but  the  females  are  smaller,  rarely,  if  ever, 
exceeding  20""  in  length,  with  a  breadth  of  6.5"",  and  are  found  witli 
eggs  when  not  over  7.5""  in  length.  The  color  varies  greatly.  Fre- 
quently it  is  of  a  nearly  uniform  light  or  dark  green,  or  brownish  with 
minute  blackish  punctations.  It  is  often  longitudinally  striped  with 
light  color,  or  nearly  white  on  a  dark  background,  and  the  stripes  may 
be  marginal  only,  or  accompanied,  especially  in  the  males,  by  a  median 
dorsal  strii)e.  More  rarely  the  colors  are  arranged  transversely  in  bands 
or  blotches,  and  specimens  thus  marked  are  easily  mistaken  for  tho 
next  species.  The  females  are  usually  darker  than  the  males,  and  often 
with  a  light  lateral  stripe,  which  may  be  very  narrow  or  broken  into  a 
series  of  blotches. 

A  comparison  of  specimens  from  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  does  not 
seem  to  fhmish  any  characters  by  which  to  separate  this  species 
from  the  common  European  form,  J.  triempicUita  Desm.,  and  as 
Say's  trivial  name  has  priority  I  have  adopted  it.  I.  tridentata  Bathke 
iH^pears  to  be  the  same  species,  but  J.  tridentata  Latreille*  is  de- 
scribed by  that  author  as  having  antennsB  as  long  as  the  body;  ftir. 
ther,  Desmarest,  just  before  his  original  description  of  L  tricuspidata 
says :  "  M.  Latreille  fait  observer  que  cette  idot^  [J.  entoman]  est  bien 
diffigrente  de  celle  que  M.  Leach  a  d^crite  sous  le  m6me  nom,  •  •  •  • 
cette  demi^re  qu'il  nomme  Idot^e  tricuspide,"  &c.  It  would  not  there- 
fore appear  that  Latreille  was  at  that  time  aware  that  this  species 
had  a  name,  much  less  that  he  had  himself  named  it  J.  tridentatti 
Again,  in  his  Gours  d'  Entomologie,  where  he  copies  figures,  doubtless  of 
this  species,  from  Savigny's  Egypt,  he  applies  to  them  the  name  Idotea 
[pelagica  t),  not  recognizing  them  as  his  own  species.  Bate  and  Westwood 
quote  /•  tridentata  Latreille  as  a  synonym  of  J.  tricuspidata  Desm.,  and 
their  quotation  t  appears  intended  to  refer  to  a  work  nearly  twenty  years 
older  than  that  of  Desmarest.  They  do  not,  however,  give  their  reasons 
for  deviating  fi^m  the  ordinary  rules  of  priority,  but,  perhaps,  con- 
sidered as  sufficient  the  authority  of  Edwards,  who  does  the  same  thing. 
Edwards'  description  of  J.  tricuspidata  Desm.  contains,  moreover,  an 
evident  error,  the  species  being  placed  in  a  section  of  the  genus  which  he 
thus  describes :  '^  §  2  Esp^ces  dont  I'abdomen  se  compose  de  trois  articles 
parfaitement  distincts  (le  second  ^tant  compost  de  deux  anneux  sondes 
eosemble  sur  le  milieu  du  dos,  mais  s^par^s  par  une  scissure  sur  les 
c6t^s)."  J.  irrarata  is  included  in  the  same  section,  but  under  a  sub- 
section, thus  correctly  characterized :  "aa  Le  second  article  de  Fabdo- 
Bien  simple ;  le  troisi^me  ofi&ant  pr^  de  sa  base  une  fissure  de  chaque 

•Gen.  Crust,  et  Ins.,  tome  i,  p.  64, 1806. 

*Brit.  Sess.  Crust.,  vol.  ii,  p.  380.  The  quotation  reads,  "Idotea  tridentata  Latreille, 
Con-  Crust,  et  Ins.  1,  p.  64,"  and  was  doubtless  intended  for  Gen.  Crust,  et  Ins., 
[tome]  i,  p.  64,  [1806]. 
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cM/L^  'So  species  of  Idoiea  that  I  have  seen  has  the  second  segment 
of  the  pleon  composed  of  two  segments,  united  along  the  back  bnt  sq^- 
rated  by  an  incision  at  the  sides,  as  described  in  the  parenthesis  above, 
and  two  certainly  of  the  other  species  included  by  Edwards  in  the  sec- 
tion with  I.  trumspidata  agree  with  it  in  the  structure  of  the  pleon  as 
described  in  1.  irrarata.  Meinert  unites  this  species  with  I.  pelagica 
Leach  under  the  name  2.  Balthiea  (Pallas),  and  in  this  he  may  be  right, 
but  not  being  able  to  consult  Pallas'  work,  I  have  preferred  to  use  the 
earliest  name  that  I  could  certainly  connect  with  the  species,  rattier 
than  to  introduce  further  confusion  by  adopting  a  name  of  the  applica- 
bility of  which  I  could  not  satisfy  myself.  M.  Sars  also  regarded  J. 
pelagica  Leach  as  synonsTnous  with  J.  tricmpidata^  and  says  it  is  found 
as  far  north  as  Tromsoe  and  southward  to  the  Mediterranean,  from  whidi 
statements  I  conclude  that  he  intended  the  present  species. 

This  species  is  found  along  the  whole  coast  of  Few  England!  and 
extends  southward  along  the  coast  of  Kew  Jersey  at  least  as  tsa  as 
Great  Egg  Harbor!  and  northward  to  Nova  Scotia  1  and  the  Gulf  of  St 
Lawrence,  where  it  has  been  collected  by  Mr.  J.  F.  Whiteaves.  From 
Cape  Cod  southward  it  is  abundant,  but  toward  the  north  it  is,  mostly 
xeplaced  by  Lphoiphorea.  It  is  commonly  found  among  sea- weed  along 
the  rocky  shores  of  bays  and  sounds  or  among  the  rocks,  where  its  vari- 
ety of  colors  affords  it  protection.  It  is  also  found  far  from  land, 
attached  to  floating  sea-weed,  and  was  thus  taken  by  Professor  S.  L 
Smith  and  the  writer  on  George's  Banks!,  September  14  aad  15, 1872, 
at  about  41o  N.  lat.,  65^  W.  Ion.  One  of  these  specimens  was  quite  lai^, 
measuring  SS^"^  in  length,  but  most  of  them  were  of  moderate  size  or 
jsmall.  Young  individuals  are  often  taken  at  the  surface.  According  to 
European  authors  it  is  common  on  the  shores  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  (B.  &  W.) ;  on  all  the  shores  of  the  North  Sea  (Metzger  et  oL); 
(L  pelagica)  as  far  north  as  Tromsoe  (M.  Sars);  in  the  Baltic,  the  Medi- 
terranean, the  Adriatic  (Heller,  Stalio,  et  aL)j  the  Black  (Ozemiavski 
et  al)  and  the  Caspian  (^^  Eichwald  ")  Seas,  and,  as  with  us,  is  of  variable 
color  and  varies  also  somewhat  in  the  shape  of  the  termination  of  the 
pleon,  which  is,  however,  more  or  less  three-toothed. 
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X^totoa  ^b^ptox^SL  iHarger. 

IdoiM  jiho9plmta  Harger,  This  Beport,  part  i,  p.  569  (375),  1874;  Pioc.  U.  8. 

Nat.  Mus.,  1879,  toI.  ii,  p.  160, 1879. 
Verrill,  Am.  Jour.  Sci.,  Ill,  vol.  Tii,  pp.  43,  45,  131,  1874;  Proo.  Amer. 

Aasoo.,  1873,  pp.  362,  367,  369,  1874;  This  Report,  part  i,  p.  316  (22);- 

1874. 
WbiteaTos,  Am.  Jour.  Sci.,  Ill,  toI.  vii,  p.  218,  1874;  Farther  Deep-sew 

Dredging,  Golf  of  St.  Lawrence,  p.  15,  '<1874.'' 

Plate  V,  Figs.  27-29. 

^  species  may  be  distinguished  from  the  others  on  this  eo^t 
ifj  the  pointed  abdomen  or  pleon.  Tonng  individuals  sometimes  ret 
wmble  the  young  of  J.  irrorataj  but  may  still  be  distinguiidied  by  tfie 
^flmeral  sutures  of  the  second  and  third  thoracic  segments,  which 
do  not  entirely  cross  the  segment,  but  allow  more  or  less  of  the  postfe 
lior  part  of  the  edge  of  the  segment  to  form  a  part  of  the  margin  of  th6 
viiiQal  as  seen  from  above.  From  Sgnidctea  nodtdom  it  may  be  distiH" 
piished  by  the  evident  epimeral  sutures  and  by  the  three  acute  teeth 
M  the  base  of  the  pleon  on  each  side^  instead  of  a  single  obtuse  tootlr, 
w  in  that  species.  For  characters  separating  it  from  the  other  Isopod^ 
<rfthe  coast  see  at  the  close  of  the  description  of  the.  genus. 

The  body,  especially  of  the  young,  is  rough  and  tubercular  along  the 
'^^cdian  Une  and  often  also  laterally.  Older  specimens  are  much  smoother, 
losing  their  large  median  tubeircles  but  never  becoming  as  smooth  as  in  the 
P^^ceding  species.  The  head  Is  narrowed  behind.  .The  eyes  are  of  mod- 
^te  size.    The  flagellum  of  the  antennae  (pl..V,  fig.  28  a)  is  shorter  than 
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the  peduncle,  and  consists  of  about  ten  to  fourteen  segments.  The 
mazillipeds  (pL  Y,  fig.  28  b)  have  the  external  lamella  (I)  broader  than  in 
the  preceding  species,  with  its  inner  margin  straight  and  its  outer  mar- 
gin curving  pretty  regularly  to  a  slightly  attenuated  tip. 

The  epimera  of  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  pairs  are  rounded  behind, 
and  those  of  the  last  three  pairs  are  less  acute  than  in  L  irrorata. 

Pleon  ovate,  a  little  constricted  near  the  middle  and  pointed,  its  three 
proximal  segments  rather  less  acute  than  in  the  preceding  species.  The 
basal  plate  of  the  operculum  (pi.  V,  flg.  28  e)  tapers  toward  theend^  and 
the  terminal  plate  is  triangular,  a  little  longer  than  broad.  The  stylet 
on  the  second  pair  of  pleopods  in  the  male  (pi.  V,  fig.  29  8  and  «')  is  slender, 
nearly  straight,  surpasses  the  lamella  to  which  it  is  attached,  and  is 
obliquely  truncate. 

Lengtii  26°*";  breadth  7°»".  The  color  is  very  varied,  usually  dark 
green  or  brownish,  with  patches  of  yellow  or  whitish,  transversely  or 
obliquely  arranged.  I  have  never  observed  a  striped  pattern  of  color- 
ation, so  common  in  L  irraraUij  and  it  must  occur  very  rarely  if  at  aQ. 
The  color  is  usually  darker  tibian  in  that  species. 

This  species  is  found  associated  with  the  last  among  rocks  and  sea- 
weed along  the  entire  coast  of  Kew  England  I  and  extends  northward 
to  Hali&x!,  ITova  Scotia,  and  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence!.  It  i^peara 
to  be  a  more  northern  species  than  J.  irrorata^  as  it  is  comparativdy 
rare  south  of  Gape  God,  while  it  is  abundant  in  Gasco  Bay,  Maine,  and 
in  the  Bay  of  Fundy. 

S^peoimeM  examined. 
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Xdotaa  robosta  Eroyer. 

Ildotea  metaUica  Bosc,  Hist.  nat.  des  Crnst.,  torn,  ii,  p.  179,  pi.  15,  fig.  6, 1603. 
Idoihea  rohuta  Kroyer,  NatiirMst.  Tidssk.,  II,  B.  ii,  p.  108, 1846 ;  Voy.  en  8cand.^ 
Crust.,  pi.  26,  fig.  3,  *'1649." 
Reiiihardt,  Gronlands  Krebsdyr,  p.  35, 1857. 
Stimpson,  Proc.  Acad.  Nat.  Sci.,  1862,  p.  133,  1662. 
Veirill,  Am.  Jour.  Sci.,  Ill,  vol.  ii,  p.  360, 1871 ;  This  Report,  part  i,  p. 

439  (145),  1874  {Idotea), 
Harger,  This  Report,  part  i,  p.  569  (275),  pL  v,  fig.  24, 1874;  Proc,  U.  S. 

Nat.  Mus.,  1879,  vol.  ii,  p.  160,  1879  (Idoiea), 
Lfitken,  Crustacea  of  Greenland,  p.  150,  note,  1875. 

Plate  VI,  Figs.  30-32. 

This  species  is  easily  recognized  within  the  genus  by  the  pleon,  which 
is  broadly  tnmcate  at  the  apex  and  not  at  all  pointed.  The  pleon  is  also 
large  and  more  swollen  above  than  in  the  other  species.  For  characters 
separating  it  from  other  Isopoda,  see  near  the  close  of  the  generic  des- 
cription. 

The  entire  upper  surface^  except  perhaps  that  of  the  pleon,  is  some- 
what rugose.  The  head  is  nearly  square,  with  the  eyes  large  and  prom- 
inent The  antennsB  (pi.  VI,  fig.  31  a)  have  the  second  segment  large,  the 
flagdlum  short,  usually  of  less  than  ten  articulations.  Under  a  sufllcient 
power  these  organs  are  se^n  to  be  clothed  with  a  very  fine  close  pubes- 
cence, which  also  occurs  in  a  less  degree  upon  the  legs.  13ie  maxillipeds 
(pL  VI,  fig.  32  a)  have  the  external  lamella  (l)  short  and  ovaL 

The  legs  are  robust  and  spiny.  The  epimera,  projecting,  give  a  ser- 
iated appearance  to  the  sides  of  the  thorax,  as  seen  in  figure  30,  plate 
VI,  ajid  the  dorsum  is  more  convex  than  in  the  other  species. 

The  pleon  is  large  and  convex,  its  sides  are  nearly  parallel  beyond  the 
middle,  and  it  is  broadly  truncate,  or  even  somewhat  emarginate,  at  the 
apex.  The  basal  plate  of  the  operculum  (pL  YI,  fig.  31  o)  is  elongated), 
^th  parallel  Bides;  the  terminal  plate  less  than  one-fourth  as  long  and 
iicariy  square,  but  tapering  slightly  and  somewhat  broader  than  longl 
He  male  stylet  on  the  second  pair  of  pleopods  (pi.  VI,  fig.  32  e,  s)  reaches 
the  end  of  the  lamella,  to  which  it  is  attached,  and  is  slightly  curved  and 
romided  at  the  tip. 

Length  of  male  28°";  female  22"»'»,-  breadth  9°^.  Color  bright  blue 
w  green  above  when  alive,  becoming  darker  and  dull  in  alcohol,  with- 
out the  markings  of  the  other  species,  but  often  with  metallic  reflections, 
^ifin  seen  in  the  water,  where  it  is  commonly  taken  swimming  free  or 
finwmg  masses  of  floating  sea-weed. 

It  is  thus  found  in  mid-ocean,  and  was  described  by  KrSyer  from  specij 
Ji^ens  taken  in  about  60<^  north  latitude  between  Iceland  and  Greenland, 
It  was  taken  in  considerable  abundance  at  Fire  Island  Beach !,  on  the 
wath  shore  of  Long  Island,  by  Professor  S.  I.  Smith  to  1870  j  also  by  the 
U.  8,  Pish  Commission  at  Vineyard  Sound  I,  Mass.,  often  in  company  with 
I.  irrorata  Edw.;  at  George's  Banks  I,  September,  1872,  small  specimens,' 
^  in  length;  between  Boon  Island  and  Matinicus.Eocks,  near  the 
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Isles  of  Shoals  I ,  by  Capt.  G.  H.  Martin,  of  the  schooner  <  Korthem  Etegley' 
in  1878^  and  at  HaBfaxl,  TSovb,  Scotia,  by  tlie  IT.  S.  Fish  GommiBsion  in 
1877,  whence  it  extends  to  at  least  60o  north  latitude. 

The  figure  and  description  of  Idotea  metallica  given  by  Bosc  corre- 
spond well  with  small  specimens  of  this  species  such  as  were  taken  by 
Professor  S.  L  Smith  and  the  writer  on  George^s  Banks,  and  the  locality 
he  gives,  *'  the  high  seas,''  corresponds  also  with  the  habit  of  this  specieSy 
80  that  I  am  inclined  to  think,  that  his  name  ought  to  be  restored.  I 
have,  however,  retained  Eroyer's  name,  since  he  so  thoroughly  described 
and  so  well  figured  the  species  as  to  leave  no  doubt  of  its  identity. 
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Synidotea  Harger,  Am.  Jour.  ScL,  III,  voL  xv,  p.  374, 1878. 

AntennsB  Mritk  an  articulated  flagellum;  epimeral  satoree  not  6Tide&t 
dbove;  pleon  i^parently  composed  of  two  segments,  united  above  but 
separated  at  tlie  sides  by  short  incisions;  operculum  witii  a  single  api* 
oal  plate;  palpus  of  maxiUipeds  three-jointed. 

Of  the  two  species  that  I  had  referred  to  this  genus  I  had  been  able  to 
examine  only  the  first  when  this  paper  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  the 
printer.  Two  specimens  of  the  second  species  were  collected  during  the 
summer  of  1879;  and  an  examination  of  their  characters  leaves  no  doubt 
of  their  generic  affinity.  Except  in  the  particulars  above  specified  (iie 
description  already  given  of  the  genus  Idotea  will  in  general  app^  also 
to  the  present,  but  the  species  are  characterized  by  a  firmer  and  more 
solid  structure,  the  segments  being  more  closely  articulated  and  the  integ- 
ument having  a  somewhat  shelly  appearance.  The  pleon  is  fiirther  con- 
solidated than  in  that  genus,  the  oi^y  trace  of  its  c<Mnposite  nature,  as 
seen  from  above,  being  a  slight  incision  on  each  side  near  the  base  imd 
running  up  somewhat  obliquely  toward  the  dorsal  surfetce.  Xbe  well* 
developed  and  distinctly  articulated  flagellum  of  the  antennie  serves 
easily  to  distinguish  the  speciea  from  those  of  the  following  gen^  of  tlie 
family. 
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noffldloMi  Baig%T  (Eroyer). 
lietlM  noiuh$a  KrSyer,  Natmrliist.  lidask.,  II,  B.  ii,  p.  100, 1846 ;  Yoy.  en Soaad^ 
CtusL,  pi.  96,  fig.  2, 1849. 
Bernhardt,  Gr^nUnds  Eiebsdyr,  p.  34, 1857. 
Lfltken,  Crust:  Greenland,  p.  150,  "1875." 
SjfMdoUa  nodulo$a  Harger,  Am.  Jonr.  8ci.,  m,  vol.  xv,  p.  374, 1878;  Proc.  U.  S* 
Nat.  Mns.,  1879,  vol.  ii,  p.  160,  1879. 

Plate  VI,  Figs.  33-35. 

Tbis  speciea  mary  be  recognized  most  easily  by  the  pleom,  which  is  eu- 
tixej  except  for  a  ^ght  incision  near  the  base  on  each  side,  and  tsup&cB 
to  a  blunt  but  not  at  all  bifid  x>oint.  The  articulated  flagellum  <rf  the 
ant^mse  distinguishes  it  fi^om  Hrkhsama. 

The  head  aiid  body  are  roughened  and  tubercular,  baring  a  prominent 
median  row  of  tubercles  and  coarse  rugse  sdong  the  sides  of  the  th<M:fl&» 
The  head  has  a  median  notch  in  fronts  aod  immediati^y  above  iMs  a 
prominent  tubercle  directed  forward,  and  succeeded  on  tl^  median  line 
by  two  less  prominent  tubercles.  In  front  of  each  eye  is  si  still  lai^^ 
taberde,  directed  forward  and  projecting  over  the  anterior  marg^  of 
fte  head ;  behind  and  within,  there  are  two  smaller  oval  tubei^cles.  The 
eyes  are  large,  convex,  and  very  prominent.  The  peduncular  segments 
of  the  antennffi  (pi.  YI,  fig.  34&)  increase  gradually  in  length  fiiom  the  fiost 
and  decrease  in  diameter  from  the  second,  which  lacks  the  lateral  ii^ 
cision  seen  in  Idot^a.  G^ie  flageUum  is  distinctly  articulated,  with  about 
mne  segments,  of  which  the  last  two  are  very  minute.  TThe  maxillipeds 
(pL  VI,  ftg.  36  a)  have  the  external  lamella  (1)  of  an  irregular  shape,  emargi- 
nate  on  the  inner  side  and  obtusely  pointed.  The  (Witer  maxillse  (pi.  VI, 
fig.  356)  are  armed  on  their  external  lobe  with  strong,  curved,  pectinated 
set®,  which  become  much  elongated  and  stout  at  the  tip  of  the  lobe. 
He  inner  maxillae  (pi.  VI,  flg.  35  c)  resemble  these  organs  in  other  mem^- 
bers  of  the  family. 

The  first  four  thoracic  segments  have  their  external  margins  rounded. 
In  the  last  three  the  margins  are  more  nearly  straight,  but  with  rounded 
angles.  The  first  pair  of  legs  (pi.  VI,  flg.  34  c)  are  much  shorter  iiaei 
the  second,  and  the  propodus  in  the  first  pair  is  bristly  on  what  is,  in  the 
ordinary  position,  the  upper  side. 

Thepleon  is  short,  and  tapers  from  the  base.  It  is  convex,  bears  two 
or  three  small  tubercles  on  the  median  line  near  the  base,  and  an  im- 
pressed transverse  line  in  continuation  of  the  short  lateral  incisions. 
The  basal  plate  of  the  oi)erculum  (pL  VI,  fig.  34  d)  is  oblique  at  the  base 
with  rounded  angles,  and  is  somewhat  vaiulted^  with  an  oblique  elevation 
extending  ftom  the  articulation  to  the  inner  distal  angle.  The  inner 
margin  is  stMight,  and  the  outer  parallel  with  it  to  near  the  end.  The 
terminal  plate  is  slightly  oblique  at  the  base,  and  is  elongated  triangular, 
about  twice  as  long  as  broad.  The  free  margins  are  finely  ciliated,  except 
at  and  near  the  base,  and  the  inner  margin  of  the  basal  plate  bears  aJso 
scattered  stouter  hairs.  The  stylet  of  the  males  on  the  second  pair  of 
pleopods  (pL  VI,  fig.  35  d, «)  is  longer  and  stouter  than  in  any  of  our  species 
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of  Idotea.  It  is  nearly  twice  the  length  of  the  lamella,  to  whidi  it  is 
attached,  and  of  an  elongated  spatolate  form  tapering  to  an  obtose  point 
The  lamellae  are  provided  with  but  few  cilia,  which  extend  less  than  half 
the  way  from  the  end  of  the  lamella  to  the  end  of  the  stylet 

Length  10.5"»".5  breadth  3.5""".  Females  proportionally  broader; 
length  8.""";  breadth  3"^.  Color  in  alcohol  gray,  often  with  brown- 
ish transverse  markings. 

This  species  seems  to  agree  with  Idotea  nodulosa  Kroyer,  firom  Sonth- 
em  Greenland,  as  described  and  figored,  except  that  the  epimeral  satores 
are  not  evident  above ;  the  lateral  margins  of  the  segments  are,  however, 
somewhat  thickened  and  prominent  with  ragse,  as  shown  in  his  ftgnre, 
and  I  have  no  doubt  that  it  is  the  same  as  his  species.  It  was  dredged 
off  Halifax!  by  the  Fish  Commission  at  several  localities  in  the  sanuner 
of  1877,  in  firom  16  to  190  fethoms  on  sandy  and  rocky  bottoms,  with 
red  Bigdb  at  one  locality.  A  specimen  was  brought  from  George's  Banks! 
by  Mr.  Joseph  P.  Schemelia,  of  the  schooner  *  Wm.  H.  Eaymond/  in 
the  sununer  of  1879,  and  Mr.  J.  F.  Whiteaves  has  sent  to  the  Masenm 
for  examination  two  specimens  collected  by  Mr.  G.  M.  Dawson,  in  111 
fathoms,  Dixon  Entrance  I,  north  of  Queen  Charlotte  Island,  Biitisb 
Columbia.  The  range  of  the  species  would  therefore  be,  as  at  present 
known,  from  George's  Banks  to  Greenland  and  the  Arctic  Seas,  and 
southward  on  the  Pacific  coast  as  feir  as  British  Columbia.. 


SpecimeM  examined. 


2006 

2007 

2006 


Looftlity. 


Dixon  Entxance,  Q. 

C.I. 
OffHaliAuc^N.S... 

SoiithofHalifkz,120 

mflee. 
HaHfax,  oater  harbor 

...doTV. 

G«orge'8  Banks.. 


Ill 

16 

100 

18 
16 


Bottom. 


Stones,  sand,  red 

alg». 
Gravel  and  peb- 

blea. 
Sand,  atones  — 
Bocks,  noUipore 


When  col. 
lected. 


BeoeiTedfram* 


,1877 

Sept  1,1877 

Sept  4,1877 
Sept  4,1877 
,1870 


J.F.Whit«STe« 
U.SwFiahCom 
....do 


....do • 

....do 

J.  P.  Schemelia 


^)ed. 


No.  Sex. 


Dry. 
Ak. 


▲k. 
Ak. 

Ak 

Ak 

Ak. 


Bynidot^a  biouq^da  Harger  (Owen). 

Idotea  hUmspida  Owen,  Cnutacea  of  the  Bloaeom,  p.  92,  pL  xxvii,  fig.  6,  VSS9. 

Streets  and  Khigsley,  Proo.  Essex  Inst.,  toL  ix,  p.  108, 1877. 
Idotea  fMrmorala  Packard,  Hem.  Bost.  Soo.  Kat.  Hi8t.,ToL  i,  p.  SSe^pl*^ 
fig.  6,  1867. 
WhiteaTee,  Farther  Deep-sea  Dredging  in  Gnlf  of  St.  Lawrenoe,  p.  1^  1^^ 
Idotea  pulokra  Loddngton,  Proc.  Cal.  Acad.  Sci,  toI  yii,  p.  45, 1677. 
Synidotea  Mcuepida  Harger,  Froo.  U.  S.  Kat.  Mus.,  1879,  toL  ii,  p.  100, 1879. 

This  species  may  be  most  easily  recognized  among  the  known  Jaofod^ 
of  our  coast  by  the  fonn  of  the  pleon,  which  is  nearly  triangnlar  m 
shape,  marked  by  a  slight  incision  at  each  side  near  the  base,  and  dto- 
tinctly  bicuspid  at  the  tip. 
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The  body  is  ratlin  more  robogt  than  in  the  last  species,  the  length 
befaig  only  abont  two  and  a  half  times  the  breadth,  and  is  peculiarly 
miirked  t^re  by  de^^essed  and  mostly  curved  lines,  varying  in  lengtb 
hat  mostly  short,  and  confined  principally  to  a  region  on  each  side  of 
^  median  line  and  extending  a^x)6S  the  head  but  not  the  pleon. 

The  head  is  broadly  emarginate  in  front,  with  a  median  notch,  and  its 
antero-lateral  angles  are  prominent  The  eyes  are  at  the  widest  part  of 
the  head,  and  are  strongly  convex.  The  posterior  outline  of  the  head  is 
Dearly  in  the  form  of  three  sides  of  a  hexagon.  The  antennulse  attain 
aboat  the  middle  of  the  fourth  antennal  segment.  The  antennse  are 
aboat  <»e-half  as  long  as  the  body.  The  first  two  antennal  segments 
are  diart  and  apparently  articulated  so  as  to  admit  of  but  Ht<ie  motkm; 
the  third  segment  is  a  little  longer  tJian  the  first  two  taken  together, 
and  is  the  largest  of  the  antennal  segments  in  diameter;  the  fborth 
segment  is  somewhat  longer  than  the  third,  and  the  fifth  or  last  pedun-' 
cidar  segment  is  the  longest,  and  is  followed  by  a  fiagellum,  a  little 
shorter  thsm  the  peduncle  and  composed  of  about  fourteen  segments. 
The  last  three  peduncular  segments  of  the  antennsD  are  somewhat 
iHigtly  hairy.  The  maxillipeds  are  nearly  as  in  the  preceding  species. 
He  outer  maxillsB  are  destitute  of  the  elongated,  pectinate  set®  found 
in  that  species. 

The  thoracic  segments  vary  but  little  in  length  measured  along  the 
median  Hue,  but  the  fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh  are  slightly  shorter  than 
the  preceding  ones,  and  this  difference  is  still  greater  measured  along 
the  margins  of  the  segments,  where  the  first  is  longest,  the  next  three 
about  equal,  and  the  last  three  shorter.  The  legs  are  robust,  the  first 
pair  shortest,  and  all  more  or  less  bristly  hairy.  The  lateral  margins  of 
tiie  segments  are  much  less  rounded  than  in  8.  noduhsa, 

1*e  pleon  is  short,  the  length  being  scarcely  greater  than  the  breadth 
at  base;  above,  it  is  nearly  smooth,  the  impressed  lines,  so  conspicuous 
in  the  lateral  region  of  the  thorax,  being  continued  for  but  a  slight  dis- 
tance upon  its  surface.  The  incision  at  each  side  near  the  base  is  con- 
tinued upward  and  forward  by  a  depressed  line  on  each  side;  the  lateral 
margins  are  gently  convex  to  near  the  tip,  which  is  distinctly  bicuspid. 
The  basal  plate  of  the  oi)erculum  is  traversed  obliquely  by  a  longi- 
tudinal ridge  on  the  external  surface,  and  is  rounded  in  front,  slightly 
^^BtwweA  behind,  and  bears  a  short,  triangular,  terminal  plate,  its  length 
Wng  but  little  greater  than  its  breadth. 

Leogtti  16.6°*^  breadth  6"".  Color  in  alcohol  grayish,  with  white 
dondings-  Lockington  says :  "  When  recent,  the  coloration  of  this  spe- 
cies  is  very  beautifhl,  consisting  of  red  cloudings  on  a  lighter  ground.'^ 

There  seems  to  be  no  doubt  in  regard  to  the  synonymy  of  this  species 
as  published  by  Streets  and  Kingsley,  adopted  by  the  writer  in  a  previous 
poUication,  and  given  above. 

'Hie  only  e^edmens  that  I  have  examined  were  two,  brought  from  the 
Gw»d  Banks!,  in  the  summer  of  1879,  by  Mr.  Charles  Buckley,  <rf  ihe 
23  p 
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Bohooner  < Frederick  Gtomng,  jr.',  Oapt  Edwin  Morris.  Dr.  PaokoiM 
locaUly  is  '^  Sloop  Harbor,  Kynetarbmek  Bay  [Labrador],  seven  fntboms 
on  a  sandy  bottom.''  Whiteaves  records  the  species  firom  Orphan  Bank, 
Gnlf  of  Saint  Lawrence.  Lockington's  specimens  were  collected  on  the 
<<  west  coast  of  Alaska,  K  of  Behring's  Strait,  by  W.  J.  Fisher,  nata- 
ralist  of  the  XJ.  S.  S.  Toscarora,  Deep-Sea  Sounding  ExpeditioiL'' 
Owen's  locality  is  "  the  Arctic  Seas." 

Briohsonla  Dona. 
Erichsonia  Dana,  Am.  Joor.  Sci.,  U,  vol.  yiii,  p.  427,  1849. 

Antennad  six-jointed,  the  terminal  or  flagellar  segment  not  artieolated, 
davate;  palpns  of  the  maxiUipeds  fonr-jointed ;  legs  aU  nearly  alike, 
prehenidle  or  sab-prehensile ;  pleon  with  its  segments  consolidated  intoa 
single  piece. 

IJhis  genus  is  represented  within  our  limits  by  two  well-marked  spe- 
cies, which  fhrther  agree  in  the  following  characters :  The  head  is  quad- 
rate, with  the  eyes  lateral.  The  antennulsd  are  short,  not  surpassing  the 
third  segment  of  the  antennae.  G^ie  antennae  are  well  developed,  more 
than  half  as  long  as  the  body,  with  a  very  short  basal  segment  artica- 
lated  with  little  or  no  motion  to  the  second  segment,  which  is  two  or 
three  times  as  long  as,  and  of  greater  diameter  than  the  first  It  is,  &b 
usual  in  the  ^unily,  incised  at  its  distal  end  on  the  under  surface.  The 
next  three  segments  are  nearly  cylindrical.  G^ie  last  or  flagellar  seg- 
ment is  the  longest,  and  is  slightly  clavate. 

The  legs  are  all  terminated  by  a  prehensile  or  sub-prehensile  hand,  tbe 
dact^lus  being  capable  of  considerable  or  complete  flexion  on  the  more 
or  less  swollen  propodus.  This  flexion  is  most  complete  in  Hie  first  pair. 
The  first  two  pairs  of  legs  arise  near  the  anterior  margin  of  the  segments 
to  which  they  belong.  The  place  of  attachment  to  the  segment  moves 
gradually  backward  in  the  following  pairs  until  the  last  two  paits  arise 
near  the  posterior  margin  of  the  last  two  segments.  The  epimera  aie 
more  or  less  evident  from  above,  at  least  in  the  last  two  segments. 

The  pleon  constitutes  about  one-third  the  length  of  the  body,  uid  is 
consolidated  into  a  single  piece;  it  bears  a  more  or  less  evident  tootb  (m 
each  side  near  the  base,  and  is  dilated  and  obtusely  triangnhur  at  tbe 
apex.  The  basal  plate  of  the  operculum  is  oblique  at  the  anterior  end 
and  abruptly  narrowed  posteriorly,  where  it  bears  a  densely  plumose 
bristle,  as  in  Idoiea;  the  terminal  plate  is  triangular.  The  slylet  on  tiie 
second  pair  of  pleopods  in  iiie  males  is  weU  developed,  surpassing  tto 
cilia;  it  is  minutely  denticulated  or  spinulose  near  the  end  andveiT 
acute. 

The  two  species  found  on  our  coast  have  but  a  slight  external  resem- 
blance to  each  other,  and  may  be  distiDguished  at  a  glance,  as  wiH  b^ 
seen  from  the  specific  descriptions,  and  ftt)m  the  figures  (pL  VI,  fig*  ^> 
and  pi.  YII,  fig.  38).   The  long,  clavate  terminal  segment  of  the  antemitf 
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distingnishes  them  at  once  from  young  specimens  of  Idotea^  espedaUy 
/.  phosphoreay  ^hich  sometimes  resemble  E.  fiUformis.  This  character 
of  the  antennae  serves,  indeed,  to  distinguish  the  two  anlike  represents- 
tiTes  of  the  present  genas  from  all  the  other  Isopoda  of  our  coast 

Brichaoiria  filifoimiB  Harger  (Say). 

Stenowma  filifarmis  Say,  Jour.  Acad.  Nat.  Sci.,  vol.  i,  p.  424,  1818. 
Edwards,  Uiat.  nat.  des  Crust.,  torn,  iii,  p.  134,  1840. 
Dekay,  Zool.  New  York,  Crust.,  p.  44,  1844. 
IdateafiUf<yrmis  White,  List  Crust.  Brit.  Mus.,  p.  95,  1847. 
Eriehtomia  fiUfwmii  Harger,  This  Report,  p^  i,  p.  570  (276),  pi.  vi,  fig.  26, 
1874;  Proc.  U.  8.  Nat.  Mus.,  1879,  voL  ii,  p.  160,  1879. 
Verrill,  This  Report,  part  i,  p.  316  (22),  1874. 

PULTB  Vn,  Figs.  38-41. 

Iliis  species  may  be  at  once  distinguished  firom  the  following  by  the 
strongly  serrated  outline  of  the  sides,  as  seen  from  above.  The  davate 
terminal  segment  of  the  antennae  distingnishes  it  firom  the  other  known 
Isopoda  of  our  coast. 

(Hie  body  is  slender  and  elongated,  but  less  so  than  in  the  next  spe- 
des,  the  sides  are  nearly  parallel  and  there  is  a  median  row  of  promi- 
nent tnbercles,  one,  large  and  bifid,  on  the  head,  and  one  upon  each 
thoracic  segment.  The  eyes  are  prominent.  The  antennulsB  (pi.  YII^ 
fig.  39  a)  surpass  the  middle  of  the  third  antennal  segment.  The  first 
segment  of  the  antennse  (pi.  VII,  fig.  39  6)  is  very  short;  the  terminal 
segment  is  bristly  hairy  toward  the  apex.  The  external  lamella  of  the 
maxfllipeds  (pi.  VII,  fig.  41  a)  is  emarginate  on  the  outer  side  toward 
the  apex. 

The  thoracic  segments  each  bear  a  prominent  median  tubercle  near 
their  posterior  margins,  and  the  first  bears  also  a  smaller  tubercle  near 
its  anterior  margin..  In  the  first  two  segments  the  posterior  external 
angles  are  salient  and  much  elevated.  The  angulated  epimera  are  evi- 
dent from  above  in  fix)nt  of  these  projections.  In  the  third  and  fourth 
segments  both  lateral  angles  are  salient  but  not  elevated.  In  the  last 
three  segments,  only  the  anterior  angles  are  produced,  but  the  epimera 
fill  the  places  of  the  posterior  angles.  This  arrangement  gives  the 
appearance  of  fourteen  teeth  upon  each  side  of  the  thorax,  and  the 
prominent  divergent  tooth  on  the  pleon  makes,  in  all,  fifteen. 

The  operculum  (pi.  VII,  fig.  39  ^)  is  a  little  more  vaulted  than  in  the 
next  species  and  shorter ;  the  basal  plate  is  less  than  three  times  as  long 
as  broad;  the  terminal  plate  is  triangular.  The  stylet  on  the  second 
pair  of  pleopods  in  the  male  (pi.  VII,  fig.  41  6,  s)  is  slightly  curved, 
finely  spinulose  near  the  apex  on  the  side  toward  the  lamella,  and 
minutely  and  sharply  denticulate  on  the  opposite  side  at  the  apex, 
as  shown  in  the  enlarged  figure  («')  of  the  distal  portion  of  the  stylet. 

Length  \V^ ;  breadth  3.4°»".  The  color  is  a  usually  dull  neutral  tint 
without  bright  markings,  but  sometimes  more  or  less  variegated  with 
brown  or  reddish,  fading  in  alcohol. 
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This  species  was  originally  described  from  Great  Egg  Harbor,  JTew 
Jersey,  where  Say  found  it  in  company  with  Idotea  irrorata.  It  is  not 
uncommon  along  the  shores  of  Long  Island  Sound!  and  as  fiar  castas 
Vineyartl  Sound,  Mass. !  but  has  not  yet  been  found  north  of  Cape 
Cod.  It  is  usually  found  in  tide-pools  or  among  eel-grafis  and  algse, 
and  has  been  taken  from  a  depth  of  7  fathoms. 

specimens  examined. 
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2015  ...do 

2016  I  Noank I 

2017  1  Vineyard  Sound 1 


Sand  and  shells 


A.RVerriU..J. 

— ,  1874  '  U.  S,  Fish  Com.} 


Sand  and  gravel.  —.1874 

.1874 

Septl0,1874 

Eelgraas , ^,1874 
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00       Ak. 
U 

1     Ilk 


...do. 
...do  . 
..do. 
...do. 
...do. 


't 


ErichBonia  attenuata  Harger. 

Erichsonia  attenuata  Harger,  This  Reiwrt,  part  i,  p.  570  (276),  pi.  vi,  t%,% 
1874  ;  Proc.  U.  S.  Nut.  Mu8.,  1679,  vol.  ii,  p.  160,  1879. 
VeiTill,  This  Report,  part  i,  p.  370  (76),  1874. 

Plates  VI  and  VII,  Figs.  36  and  37. 

This  Species  is  at  once  distinguished  from  the  preceding  by  its  dento 
form  and  regular  outline  5  theclavate  antennalflagellumdistiuguidwBi 
from  other  Isopoda. 

The  body  is  smooth  throughout  and  about  six  times  as  long  b&  \aoni§\ 
"vrithout  prominent  irregularities  and  narrowly  linear  in  oatiine.  Hi 
eyes  are  small  and  black.  The  antennulae  (pi.  VII,  fig.  37  a)  are  sMi 
slightly  suri^assing  the  second  antennal  segment.  The  antennae  (pL  Y^ 
fig.  37  h)  are  stout  and  smoother  than  in  the  preceding  species.  Hi 
external  lamella  of  the  maxillipeds  (pi.  VII,  fig.  37  c,  Z)  is  oval 
regularly  rounded  at  the  tip. 

The  thoracic  segments  increase  in  size  to  the  third,  which  is 
to  the  fourth,  and  the  last  three  are  of  a  gradually  decreaaing  size. 
epimera  are  nowhere  conspicuous,  but  may  usually  be  seen  finom 
Bspecially  in  the  posterior  segments. 

The  pleon  presents  only  slight  traces  of  a  lateral  tooth  near  itg 
ind  is  but  little  dilated  toward  the  tip.    The  operculum  (pL  VII| 
J7  d)  is  longer  than  in  the  preceding  species,  the  basal  plate  is 
than  three  times  as  long  as  broad,  the  terminal  plate  elongated 
gular  and  obtuse.    The  male  stylet  on  the  second  pair  of  pi 
(pi.  VII,  fig.  37  <9,  s)  is  nearly  straight,  hardly  surpasses  the  ciliaiyli 
is  minutely  denticulated  near  the  acute  ai)ex. 
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a  liglit 


Length  15°^;  bieadth  2.5'*^.    Alcoholfa^  specimena  are  of 
grayish  yellow,  with  minute  black  punctatioens. 

It  was  abundant  in  eel-grafis  at  Great  Egg  Harbor,  New  Jersey !  in 
April,  1871,  and  has  also  been  found  at  IN'oank,  Conn.  1  on  eel-grass,  but 
is  not  common.    It  has  not  been  found  north  of  Gape  Ood. 

Specimens  examined. 
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Apr.  — ,  1871 
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1 

9 

Ak, 
Ale, 

l^lys  Danai. 
J^ljfs  Dana,  Am.  Jour.  Sei.,  II,  vol.  viii,  p.  426, 1849. 

Antennae  shorter  than  the  aantenjonlfiB  aad  with  only  a  rodiimeiitai^ 
flageOnia;  palpus  of  the  maxilUpeds  three-jauated ^  legs  aU  tenuiBafted 
wUhprehensjle  hands;  pleon  consolidated  into  a  single  segineat  witb^  a 
basal  lobe  on  each  aide. 

Two  small  and  closely  allied  species  from  this  coast  have  been  vekaveA 
to  this  genua.  ISiey  resemble  eadi  ottier  very  dosely  and  may  be^  at 
once  recognized  by  their  depressed  ovate  form,  very  short  anteunse,  and 
generaDy  dirty  api)earance.  The  form  of  the  body  and  absence  of  power- 
ful mandibles  distinguish  them  from  the  male  Onathia.  The  length  of  the 
body  is  between  two  and  three  times  its  width.  It  i»  marked  by  a  de- 
peetted  line  oa  each  side,  running  from  the  posterior  part  of  the  head, 
across  the  thoracic  segmeorts,  nearer  to  their  lateral  margins  than  the 
median  line,  except  p^haps  in  the  last  segment,  thence  continued  to  in- 
close a  prominent  hemispherical  protuberance  on  the  anterior  part  of  the 
pleon,  giving  the  animal  somewhat  the  appearance  of  a  trilobite.  The 
body  is  sKghtly  roughened  under  a  lens,  or  sometimes  minutely  hirsute. 
The  head  is  slightly  dilated  at  the  sides,  with  the  anterior  angles  pro- 
duced^ and  bears  a  pair  of  broad,  low,  triangalar  tub^cles  on  its  anterior 
pari,  an^  a  curved  posterior  deiwession.  The  eyes  are  lateral  and  prom- 
ifient,  the  antennute  are  longer  than  the  head,  surpass  the  antennsB,  and 
have  the  basal  segment  but  Kttle  enlarged.  The  antennae  (pi.  VIII,  fig. 
45  6)  are  shorter  tham  the  head,  not  surpassing  the  third  antennular  seg- 
Hieat,  the  segments  increasing  in  length  to  the  fourth ;  fifth  as  long  as 
the  fourth,  but  more  slender,  bearing  a  minute,  slender  rudiment  of  a 
fligelhira,  which  is  setose  at  the  tip. 

the  thoracic  segments  have  thick  evident  margins;  first  segment 
SBiaDest,  somewhat  embracing  the  head;  third  and  fburth  largest; 
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last  segment  carving  around  the  base  of  the  pleon.  The  epim^A  aie 
not  evident  from  above.  The  legs  (pi.  YIQ,  fig.  46  a)  are  slender  and 
all  terminated  by  a  slender  prehensile  hand,  of  which  the  finger,  or 
dactylus,  becomes  almost  acicolar  in  some  of  the  posterior  pairs.  AH 
the  legs  are  more  or  less  hairy. 

The  pleon  bears  on  each  side,  near  its  base,  a  rounded  lobe,  whidi  is 
separated  firom  the  large  x>osterior  portion  by  a  more  or  less  evident 
incision.  Dorsally  it  is  convex,  and  presents  two  hemispherical  eleva- 
tions, the  proximal  more  convex  than,  but  only  half  as  large  as,  the 
distal.  They  are  separated  by  a  broad  and  deep  groove,  and  the  distal 
convexity  is  continued  upon  the  obtusely-pointed  apex  of  the  pleon. 
The  operculum  (pi.  YIH,  fig.  46  &)  is  vaulted;  its  basal  plate  is  rounded 
anteriorly,  carinate  near  its  inner  margin,  contracted  externally  for  the 
distal  third  of  its  length  and  truncate  at  the  tip,  where  it  bears  a  stout 
elongated-triangular  finely  ciliated  terminal  piece.  G^ie  basal  plate  is 
coarsely  ciliated  on  its  inner  margin,  and  bears  a  few  plumose  hairs 
along  its  outer  free  margin.  The  stylet  on  the  second  pair  of  pleopodB 
in  the  males  is  short  and  stout,  surpasses  the  lamella  but  not  the  cilia, 
and  is  spinnlose  just  below  the  blunt  apex. 

Both  species  are  of  a  dull  neutral  color,  and  commonly  covered  with 
particles  of  mud  or  other  foreign  matter.  They  occur  on  piles,  or  under 
atones,  in  muddy  places,  and  are  dredged  on  muddy  bottoms. 

flipelys  trilobns  Smith  (Say). 

Idotea  tHloba  Say,  Jour.  Aoad.  Nat.  SoL  PhiL,  toL  i,  p.  ^26,  ISia 

Edwards,  Hist.  nat.  dee  Crust.,  tome  iii,  p.  134,  1840. 

Dekay,  Zool.  New  York,  Crust.,  p.  43, 1844. 

Leidy,  Jour.  Acad.  Nat.  SoL,  n,  toL  iii,  p.  160,  1655. 
Jaarat  triloba  White,  List  Cmst.  Brit.  Mns.,  p.  97,  1847. 
Bpely$  trilolnu  Smith,  This  Report,  part  i,  p.  571  (S77),  pL  yi,  fig.  S8, 1874. 

YerriU,  Am.  Jour.  Set,  m,  toL  vii,  p.  135, 1874;  Ptoo.  Amer.  Aaoo., 
1873,  p.  372,  1874;  This  Report,  part  i,  p.  370  (76),  1874. 

Harger,  Proo.  U.  S.  Nat.  Mas.,  1879,  yoL  ii,  p.  160,  1879. 

Plate  YII,  Figs.  42  and  43. 

This  species  may  be  recognized  among  our  laopoda  by  its  appearance 
when  seen  from  above,  recalling  the  form  of  the  trilobites,  the  flattened 
dorsal  surface  being  marked,  as  in  those  animals,  by  two  lateral  kmgi- 
tudinal  depressions.  The  pleon  is  consolidated  into  a  single  piece  and 
the  antennsB  have  only  a  rudimentary  flagellum.  It  closely  resemUes 
the  next  species,  but  is  smaller  and  most  readily  distinguished  by  tiie 
lateral  margin  of  the  thorax,  which  is,  especially  in  the  anterior  part, 
nearly  even  instead  of  zigzag  from  the  projecting  angular  segments.  The 
anterior  angles  of  the  head  are  also  less  produced. 

The  pleon  is  shorter  and  broader,  its  breadth  being  to  its  length  as 
six  to  ten.  The  deep  transverse  groove  across  the  pleon  is  continued 
to  the  margin,  with  only,  at  the  most,  traces  of  a  tubercle  at  each  side. 
The  stylet  on  the  second  pah*  of  pleopods  of  the  male  (pL  YIIi  tig.  42  i^ 
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ijmis^jis  a  little  less  elongated  than  in  the  next  species,  not  attain* 
ing  Hie  middle  of  the  cilia. 

Length  6°»";  breadth  2.3'""'.  The  color  is  uniform,  doll,  usually 
obscaied  by  the  adhering  particles  of  dirt. 

This  species  was  described  by  Say  from  Egg  Harbor !,  New  Jersey, 
where  specimens  were  also  collected  by  Professors  Verrill  and  Smith,  in 
April,  1871,  'among  eel-grass.  It  has  also  been  found  at  Savin  Bock  I, 
near  New  Haven,  and  Noank  Harbor!,  on  piles  and  among  eel-grass;  at 
Vineyard  Sound!;  Mass.,  at  Provincetown!,  Mass.,  near  Cape  Ood  in 
1879;  sparingly  near  Gloucester!  Mass.,  in  1878,  and  even  as  for  north 
u  Qoahog  Bay!,  about  thirty  miles  northeast  of  Portland,  Me.,  where  it 
was  taken  by  the  United  States  Fish  Commission,  in  1873,  along  with 
Venus  meroenaria  and  other  southern  forms. 

Spedmens  examined. 


Locality. 


mt 

20201 
2021  I 
2022: 

2084  1 


2128 


Greftt    "Egg   Harbor, 

H"  J   ^^^ 
^Kfin'   Bool;     Kew 

Haven. 

Noank  Harbor 

...do 

...do , 

...  do 

Watch  HiU.RI 

Tmeyard  Sound 

...do 

do 


Pnnineetown,  Mass. 

...do 

...do 

GIooeMtor,  Mam  — 
Qoahog  B«y,  Me 


L.W. 


Sf. 


L.W. 
L.W. 


L.W. 


Bottom. 


Eel-gram  . 


Onpilea  .. 
Bel-grass  . 


•Sand 

Eel-grass... 

Shore 

Tide-pools . 
Muddy. ... 


When  col- 
lected. 


Apr.  -^  1871 

1871-3872 

Aug.  12, 1874 
Jnly  13,1874 
July  27,1874 

:  — »1874 

Apr.  — ,  1873 

,1871 

^,1871 

,1871 

Aug.— .1870 

,1879 

,187t 

,1878 

^1878 


BeceiTedfrom— 


S.  I.  Smith.... 

A.  E.  Verrill  . 

U.S.  Fish  Com 

...do 

....do 

...do 

A.  E,  Verrill.. 
U.  a  Fish  Com 

...do 

...do 

17.  S.  Fish  Com 

...do 

....do 

...do   

....do 


12 

7 
1 
00 
4 
2 

1  • 
2 
1 
1 
9 
3 
8 


Diy. 


Ale 

Ala 

Alo. 
Ale 


Alo. 
Alo. 
Alo. 
Alo. 
Alo. 


Bpelys  mcmtOBixB  Harger  (Stimpeon). 

Idotea  mantosa  Stimpson,  Mar.  Inv.  G.  Manan,  p.  40,  1863. 
Bpti^  manionu  Harger,  This  Report,  part  i,  p.  571  (277),  1874;  Proc.  U.  8. 
Nat.  Mns.,  1879,  vol.  ii,  p.  161,  1879. 
Verrill,  Am.  Jour.  Soi.,  Ill,  vol.  vii,  p.  45,  1874;  Proc.  Amer.  Amoo., 

1873,  p.  367,  1874;  This  Report,  part  i,  p.  370  (76),  1874. 
Smith  and  Harger,  Trans.  Conn.  Acad.,  vol.  iii,  p.  3,  1874. 
Whiteayes,  Further  Deep-sea  Dredging,  Gulf  St.  Lawrence,  p.  15,  ''1874.'' 

Plate  VIII,  Pios.  44-47. 

This  species  closely  resembles  the  preceding,  and  may  be  recognized 
aoMmg  onr  Isopoda  by  the  characters  mentioned  under  the  former  spe- 
cies, from  which  it  is  distingoished  by  the  following  characters :  The 
eyes  are  prominent ;  the  anterior  angles  of  the  head  salient  The  taber- 
dfis  on  the  head  are  mor^  prominent  than  in  tiie  former  species.  The 
l&teral  margins  of  the  thoracic  segments,  especially  the  second,  third| 
and  fonrth,  are  angnlated  and  salient.    The  pleon  is  more  elongated 
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than  in  the  last  species,  its  breadth  being  to  its  length  as  5.5  to  10, 
the  depression  crossing  it  is  partially  intermpt'ed  at  each  side  by  atober* 
cle  which  often  projects,  as  seen  fix>m  above,  just  behind  the  basal  1( 
forming  a  shonlder  to  the  large  terminal  lobe.    The  stylet  on  the 
pair  of  pleopods  in  the  males  (pi.  YIII,  fig.  47,  s  and  9')  attains 
the  middle  of  the  cilia. 

Length  10°""  5  breadth  4"™;  color,  as  in  the  preceding,  dull, 
usually  much  obscured  by  adhering  dirt 

A  few  specimens  were  collected  in  Whiting  Biver,  near  Eastport, 
in  1872,  which  are  much  more  decidedly  hirsute  than  is  usual,  botti 
the  upper  surface  and  on  the  legs  as  well.    In  other  respects  they  ap] 
to  be  referable  to  this  species,  although  the  posterior  thoracic 
are  rather  less  angulated  at  the  lateral  margin.    They  may  be  wortihyi 
a  variety  name  hirsntus. 

Dr.  Stimpson's  specimens  were  "taken  in  deep  water  on  SMidy 
muddy  bottoms  "  in  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  and  this  species  usually  r^l» 
the  last  in  the  northern  localities.  It  has,  however,  been  taken  as 
south  as  Block  Island  Sound !,  ne^ur  the  eastern  end  of  Long  Ida 
Sound,  in  18  fathoms,  sandy  bottom,  and  in  29  fathoms  Vineyard  Soon 
North  of  Cape  God  it  is  more  common.  It  was  dredged  in  25  ftKthoi 
<m  St.  George's  Bank!,  at  Stellwagen's  Bank  1  in  20  to  40 fathoms^ kx 
and  sandy  bottom;  Oasco  Bay!,  16  to  17  Mhoms  mud;  Bay  of  Fund 
at  many  localities,  usually  on  muddy  bottoms,  and  in  16-18  ftthc 
mud  and  stones,  off  Halifax  I,  Nova  Scotia,  by  the  Fish  Commission, 
in  14  fathoms  oS  Bichibucto,  in  the  Gulf  of  Saint  Lawrence,  l^ 
J.  F.  Whiteaves.  The  greatest  depth  positively  recorded  is  29  &tho 
but  it  may  very  likely  have  oome  also  from  a  depth  of  40  finttiomBi 
Stellwagen's  Bank. 

Speoimen9  fxanUnei, 


LooaU^. 
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VI,— AROTTJRID^ 

Form  elongated ;  aiitenuse  large  and  strong }  first  four  pairs  of  legs 
directed  forward,  ciliated,  last  three  pairs  ambulatorj;  segments  of 
pteon  more  o^  less  consolidated;  nropods  opercnliform. 

This  well  marked  family  is  as  yet  represented  on  our  coast  by  a  single 
species  of  the  genus  Astcunlla  Fleming,  Leachia  or  Leada  of  Johnston 
and  other  authors.  The  family  can  be  easily  recognized  by  the  four 
anterior  pairs  of  legs,  which  are  directed  forward  and  strongly  ciliated 
on  their  inner  margins  with  long  slender  hairs.  The  form  of  the  body 
is  elongate  and  may  be  very  much  so,  as  in  our  si)ecies  the  length  of  the 
body  in  the  male  is  twenty  times  as  great  as  its  diameter  at  the  middle ; 
in  the  female  eight  times.  The  head  is  of  moderate  size  and  the  eyes 
prominent  The  four-jointed  antennulsB  have  the  basal  segment  large 
and  swollen.  The  antennsB  are  large  and  powerful  organs,  approaching 
or  even  surpassing  the  body  in  length,  with  the  first  two  segments  short, 
ttie  second  deeply  incised  below  as  in  Idotea,  the  next  three  segments 
elongated,  and  the  flagellum  varying  in  the  genera,  being  multiarticu- 
late  in  ArcturuSy  and  composed  of  not  more  than  four  segments  in  Asia- 
dda.  The  mouth  parts  resemble,  in  general,  those  of  the  Idoteidce.  The 
fomHi  tlioracic  segment  is  more  or  less  elongated.  The  last  three  pairs 
of  legs  are  ambulatory,  differing  much  flx>m  the  first  four  pairs.  The 
segments  of  the  pleon  are  more  or  less  united,  and  the  uropods  are  mod- 
ified, as  in  the  preceding  family,  to  form  an  operculum  for  the  more  del- 
icate anterior  pleopods.  They  are  wholly  inferior,  and  consist  on  each 
stde  of  a  large  basal  segment,  straight  on  the  median  line,  where  it  meets 
its  fellow  of  the  opposite  side,  and  bearing,  in  our  genus,  two  small  ter- 
minal plates  at  the  apex. 

Has  structure  of  the  pleon  and  its  appendages,  together  with  the 
structure  of  the  antennulae,  antennse,  and  the  parts  of  the  moutb,  point 
to  a  close  relationship  between  this  family  and  the  IdoteicUe.  With  the 
An^uridWy  however,  with  whicb  they  have  often  been  associated,  they 
seoa  to  have  little  in  common,  except,  perhaps,  the  elongate  form  of 
body.  Even  this  feature  is  approached  also  in  the  IdoteidaSy  in  JErich- 
ionia,  for  example. 

AstaoiUa  Fleming. 

Leada  (Leae^^)  Johnston,  Ed.  Pliil.  Jour.,  toI.  xiii,  p.  319, 1825  (non  Lesnenr). 
AgUMia  Flemiag,  Eneyc  Brit,  Tth  ed.,  toI.  yii,  p.  503. 

Jobns^OB,  Loud.  Hag.  Nat.  Hist.,  vol.  viii,  p.  494, 1635. 

Antennal  flagellum  short,  not  more  than  four-jointed  j  fourth  thoracic 
segment  elongated,  and,  in  the  females,  bearing  the  incubatory  pouch 
(m  its  inferior  surface. 

The  chafacters  given  above  seem  safficient  to  warrant  the  separatioa 
of  this  genus  from  ArcturuSj  notwithstanding  the  foot  that  the  young 
of  some  species,  and  probably  of  all,  have  the  fourth  thoracic  seg- 
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ment  no  longer  than  the  others  as  noticed  by  Johnston*,  and  later 
by  Stebbingf ,  who  draws  from  the  fact  an  argoment  against  the  validity 
of  the  genns.  I  Ml  to  see,  however,  why  the  argoment  woold  not  be 
equally  valid  against  the  nse,  among  mammals,  of  characters  drawn  ftom 
the  horns  and  teeth.  Nothing  is  more  common,  in  case  of  a  genns  or 
ibmily  possessing  a  special  development  of  some  organ  or  set  of  organs, 
than  to  find  that  the  young  of  such  a  group  resemble  the  adults  of  less 
specialized  groups.  If,  however,  as  may  be  possible,  a  gradation  can 
be  established  between  forms  which,  like  Arcturus  Baffinij  have  the  fourth 
thoracic  segment  large  but  only  slightly  elongated,  and  forms  like  Agta- 
ciUa  hngicomis  or  A.  granulata^  in  which  this  segment  is  much  elongated, 
equaling  or  surpassing  the  other  six  in  length,  there  would  then  be,  per- 
haps, no  sufficient  reason  for  retaining  both  genera.  For  the  present  it 
seems  desirable  to  keep  them  separate,  and  to  the  characters  given  above 
we  may  add  the  following : 

The  head  is  produced  at  the  sides  around  the  bases  of  the  anteimnlie, 
and  is  united  dorsally  with  the  first  thoracic  segment,  the  sutures  being 
evident  only  at  the  sides  where  the  segment  is  produced  around  the 
hinder  part  of  the  head.  The  flagellum  of  the  antenn»  consists  of  three, 
or  sometimes  only  two,  distinct  segments  and  a  terminal  spine,  which  is 
perhaps  to  be  regarded  as  a  third  or  fourth  segment.  The  maxillipeds 
(pi.  IX,  fig.  52  a)  are  robust  and  operculiform,  with  a  thick  external 
lamella  and  a  five-jointed  palpus,  but  little  fiattened.  The  mandibtes 
are  destitute  of  palpi. 

The  first  three  thoracic  segments  are  subequal  and  short;  the  fourth 
much  elongated  in  both  sexes ;  in  the  males  it  is  slender  and  cylindrical ; 
in  the  females  it  is  more  robust,  and  bears  on  its  inferior  sur£aoe  Uie  ineo*' 
batpry  pouch.  This  pouch  is  thus  confined  to  a  single  segment,  and  is 
comi>osed  of  a  pah*  of  elongated  lamelte,  aittached  along  their  outer  mar- 
gins, and  overlapping  widely  along  the  ventral  surfoce.  It  occupies 
nearly  the  entire  inferior  surfiEtce  of  the  segment.  The  last  three  tiiorado 
segments  are  short  and  subequal,  and  the  articulation  at  the  posterior 
end  of  the  fourth  segment  is  capable  of  considerable  motion,  and,  in  our 
species,  is  usually  flexed  backward  nearly  at  a  right  angle.  The  first  pair 
of  legs  (pi.  Ym,  fig.  49  h)  have  the  basis  directed  backward  and  the  re- 
maining segments  dUated  and  turned  forward,  and  is  more  robust  than 
the  three  succeeding  pairs,  which  are  slender,of  nearly  equal  size,  and  con- 
sist of  only  five  segments,  which  are  turned  forward  firom  the  basis  and 
held  beneath  the  head.  They  are  strongly  ciliated,  especially  on  the  last 
three  segments.  One  of  the  fourth  pair  of  legs  is  shown  on  plate  Ym, 
figure  50.  The  last  three  pairsof  legs  are  of  entirely  different  stamctore, 
being  robust  and  prehensile  with  strong  short  dactylL 

The  pleon  is  consolidated  into  a  single  segment,  which,  however,  shows 
traces  of  its  composite  nature.    It  is  vaulted  above  and  excavated  on 

«L<mcL  Mag.  Nat.  Hist.,  vol.  ix,  p.  Sl,  fig.  15, 1896. 
t  Ann.  Mag.  Nat.  Wat,,  IV,  vol.  xr,  p.  187, 187&., 
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its  inferior  surfaoe  for  the  delicate  pleopods,  which  are  protected  by  the 
opercolifonn  urox>od8.  Both  rami  of  the  uropods  are  present  in  our 
species,  but  the  outer  is  much  the  larger  and  conceals  the  delicate  inner 
ramus  in  an  exterior  view.  The  outer  ramus  only  is  thickened  and  of 
fanctional  imx)ortance  as  an  operculum. 

The  habits  of  these  animals  are  described  by  Goodsir  in  the  Edinburgh 
New  Philosophical  Journal,  vol.  xxxi,  p.  311.  He  says,  "With  the 
dredge  I  have  procured  specimens  ♦  ♦  ♦  ♦  alive,  and  have  kept  them 
in  glass  jars  of  sea- water  with  sand  and  corallines,  and  have  thus  been 
enabled  to  watch  their  habits  closely. 

''  Under  the  circumstances  just  stated,  each  individual  will  select  a 
branch  of  coralline,  will  keep  that  branch  exclusively  to  itself,  and  will 
defend  it  with  the  greatest  vigor  against  all  intruders.  It  fixes  itself  to 
its  resting-place  by  means  of  its  true  thoracic  feet,  and  seldom  uses  these 
for  progression.  When  it  falls  to  the  bottom  of  the  vessel,  it  fixes  its 
long  pointed  antennsd  firmly  into  the  sand,  and,  with  the  assistance  of  the 
trae  feet,  drags  and  pushes  itself  forward.  This,  however,  may  not  be 
a  natural  mode  of  progression,  but  may  be  adopted  in  consequence  of 
the  artificial  circumstances  in  which  the  animal  is  placed. 

<'  Swimming  is  the  natural  mode  of  progression.  It  is  amusing  to  see 
one  of  these  animals  resting,  in  an  erect  posture,  on  a  branch  of  coralline, 
by  means  of  its  true  thoracic  feet,  waving  its  body  backwards  and  for- 
wards, throwing  about  its  long  inferior  antennae,  and  ever  and  anon 
drawing  tiiem  through  its  anterior  firinged  feet,  for  the  purpose  of  clean- 
ing them.  It  firequently  darts  from  its  branch,  with  the  rapidity  of 
lightning,  to  seize  with  its  long  antennse  some  minute  crustaceous  ani- 
mal, and  returns  to  its  resting-place  to  devour  its  prey  at  pleasure. 

<*In  this  manner  the  antennse  are  the  only  organs  employed  in  seiz- 
ing and  enclosing  the  prey,  which  they  drag  to  the  anterior  thoracic 
feet,  which  hold  it  while  it  is  being  devoured." 

Ihave  discarded  Johnston's  name  Leaehiaj  or  according  to  his  orthog- 
raphy Leaciaj  proposed  in  1825,  as  being  preoccupied  by  Lesueur,*  in  the 
MoUusca  in  1821.  AstaoiUa  is  used  by  Fleming  in  the  7th  edition  of  the 
Bncyclopaedia  Britannica ;  1842  is  given  as  the  date  in  the  copy  of  the 
seventh  volume  of  the  Encyclopsedia  that  I  have  seen,  but  Johnston  re- 
fers to  Fleming  in  1835  as  authority  for  the  name,  quoting  the  Encydo- 
psedia.  Fleming  says  in  the  Encydopsedia  (vol.  vii,  p.  502) :  '*  The  ge- 
nns  was  instituted  by  the  Bev.  Charles  Oordiner  of  Banff  in  1784  for  the 
reception  of  a  British  species  which  has  been  denominated  AstaoiUa  Ion- 
gicomis.^  I  have  not  been  able  to  find  whether  Oordiner  published  the 
name  at  that  early  date  or  whether  it  w^  a  manuscript  name  only.  If 
actually  published  in  1784  it  would  have  many  years'  priority  over 
ArcturuSj  and  the  author  who  would  unite  the  genera  should  use  the 
name  Astacilla.  Even  if  not  published  xmtil  1835  it  appears  to  have  tbe 
best  daim  to  recognition  as  the  generic  name  of  the  type  here  treated  ot 

•  Jour.  Acad.  Nat.  Sci.  Phila.,  Vol.  ii,  p.  89,  1821. 
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Astacilla  granulata  Harger  (G.  O.  Sars). 

Leachia  granulata  G.  O.  Sara,  Arch.  Math.  Nat,  B.  ii,  p.  351  [251],  1877, 
AetaciUa  Americana  Harger,  Am.  Jour.  Sci.,  IH,  vol.  xv,  p.  374,  1878. 
AataciUa  granulata  Harger,  Proc.  U.  S.  Nat.  Mus.,  1879,  vol.  ii,  p,  161, 1879 

Plates  VIII  and  IX,  Figs.  48-52. 

The  elongated  fourth  thoracic  segment  distinguiRhes  this  species  at 
once  from  all  the  other  Isojwda  of  our  coast. 

The  body  is  in  the  female  eight  times  and  in  the  male  about  twenty 
times  as  long  as  broad,  the  breadth  being  measured  across  the  fourth 
thoracic  segment.  It  is  roughened  and  tuberculated  throughout.  Hie 
head  is  produced  at  the  sides  in  front  beyond  the  middle  of  the  basal 
segment  of  the  antennulse,  and  is  tuberculated  above  aud  crossed  by 
two  transverse  grooves,  the  first  between,  and  the  second  behind  the  eyes, 
while  a  third  similar  groove  evidently  marks  the  place  of  the  suture  be- 
tween the  head  and  the  first  thoracic  segment.  The  eyes  are  lateral, 
prominent,  round-ovate,  broadest  in  front.  The  antennulse  in  the  female 
Blighliy  surpass  the  second  segment  of  the  antennee,  in  the  mate  they  neariy 
attain  the  middle  of  the  third  segment,  the  flagellar  segment  being 
elongated  in  the  male^  longer  than  the  three  peduncular  segments 
together  (pi.  Vni,  fig.  48  a).  The  second  and  third  segments  of  the 
aaitranul«B  are  in  both  sexes  short  and  slender.  The  antennae  are  ftiBy 
three-fourths  as  long  as  the  body ;  the  first  segment  is  shorter  thantiiat 
of  the  antennulsB,  being  surpassed  at  the  sides  by  the  lateral  processes  of 
ttie  head  and  thus  concealed  in  a  lateral  view ;  the  second  segment  \& 
large,  scarcely  longer  than  broad,  and  presents  below  a  deep  angular 
smus  in  the  distal  margin,  as  in  Idotea;  third  segment  about  as  IcMigas 
the  head;  fourth  segment  longest,  slightly  exceeding  the  fifth,  wbioh  ia 
equal  to  t^e  first  three  taken  together.  The  flagellum*  (pi.  Vin,  fig.  40  a) 
is  less  than  half  the  length  of  the  last  peduncular  segment  and  usuafly 
consists  of  three  distinct  segments,  of  which  the  first  is  as  long  as  the 
otiier  two;  the  second  is  equal  in  length  to  the  third,  which  is  tipped 
with  a  terminal  spine  or  claw,  probably  to  be  regarded  as  a  fourth  seg^ 
ment  Sometimes,  however,  only  two  distinct  segments  exist  in  ttte 
flagellum  besides  the  claw.  The  flagellar  segments  o^e  finely  and 
sharply  denticulate  along  the  margin  which  is  inferior  when  the  an- 
tennsD  are  straightened.  The  character  of  this  denticulation  is  shown 
in  figure  49  a^  on  plate  VIII,  where  a  small  section  of  the  margin  is  shown 
enlarged  100  diameters.  The  maxiUipeds  (pi.  IX,  fig.  52  a)  are  robust 
and  cover  the  other  parts  of  the  mouth;  the  external  lamella  (0  is 
ovate  and  in  the  figure  is  somewhat  bent  outwajxl  from  its  natural 
position.  The  palpus  of  the  maxillipeds  is  five-jointed  and  but  little 
flattened,  strongly  ciliated  along  the  inner  margin.    The  terminal  lobe 

•  The  figure  of  the  animal  (pi.  Vm,  fig.  48,)  was  sent  to  the  engraver  before  I  h»A 
seen  any  specimens  except  the  imperfect  ones  coUected  in  1877,  and  the  flageQam  of 
the  antennsD  was  dotted  from  the  young  specimens.  Fig,  49  a  on  plate  VIH  wM 
made  from  a  specimen  obtained  in  1878. 
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(pi.  IX,  flg.  52  a,  m')  is  quadrate,  scarcely  ciliated  at  the  apex,  and 
distinctly  articulated  with  the  maxilliped.  The  outer  maxillee  (pi.  1^ 
fig.  52  6)  are  three-lobed  and  strongly  ciliated.  The  inner  maxiUee 
(pL  IX,  fig.  52  c)  are  two-lobed,  the  lobes  robust  and  short,  the  outer 
armed  with  short  spines  at  the  apex,  the  inner  with  three  slender  curved 
setae. 

The  thoracic  segments  are  coarsely  granulated  or  tuberculated ;  the 
first  is  produced  at  the  sides  around  the  head  nearly  to  the  eyes ;  the 
others  have  their  anterior  and  posterior  margins  transvei'se.    The  fourth 
segment  in  the  female  is  a  little  less  than  three  times  as  long  as  broad, 
and  is  longer  than  the  other  six  segments  taken  together,  but  is  only 
ftmr-fiftbs  as  long  as  the  last  three  segments  together  with  the  pleou. 
It  is  tuberculated,  especially  above,  but  bears  no  prominent  tubercles  or 
spines,  and  is  subcylindrical.  In  the  male  this  segment  (pi.  VIII,  fig.  48  6) 
is  more  elongate  and  much  more  slender,  exceeding  in  length  the  three 
following  segments  with  the  pleon.    In  the  ordinary  position  the  thorax 
is  geniculate  at  the  posterior  articulation  of  the  fourth  segment,  forming 
nearly  a  right  angle  with  the  rest  of  the  body.    The  last  three  segments 
have  their  epimeral  regions  angulated  and  salient.    The  first  pair  of 
legs  (pi.  VIII,  fig.  49  b)  are  of  moderate  length  and,  beyond  the  basal  seg- 
ment, flattened;  the  basal  segment  is  directed  backwai^d  but  the  leg  is 
bent  ux)on  itself  at  the  ischium  and  the  remaining  segments  are  directed 
forward  and  applied  to  the  under  surface  of  the  head.    The  ischium  and 
merus  supi)ort  but  few  cilia,  and  these  mostly  along  their  inner  margins, 
but  the  carpus,  propodus,  and  dactylus  are  not  only  ciliated  on  the  in- 
ner margin  with  slender  simple  cilia,  but  also  bear  on  the  side  toward 
the  body  stout  scattered  spinulose  setse,  which  are  specially  abundant  on 
the  propodus.    The  opposite  side  of  the  leg  is  nearly  smooth.    The  sec- 
ond, third,  and  fourth  pairs  of  legs  are  five-jointed  and  similar  to  each 
other,  except  that  the  basal  segments  of  the  second  and  third  are  some- 
what shorter  than  in  the  fourth  (pi.  Vm,  fig.  50).    The  second  pair  is 
shorter  than  the  third,  and  the  fourth  is  a  little  the  longest.    All  these 
legs  are  directed  strongly  forward  and  habitually  held  nearly  in  the 
position  shown  in  the  figure,  under  the  anterior  surface  of  the  body  and 
the  head.    The  last  three  segments  are  furnished  with  elongated  setCB 
along  their  inner  margins.    These  setse  are  inserted  in  two  rows  and  so 
placed  as  to  diverge  at  an  open  angle.    The  dactyli  appear  to  be  obsolete 
in  these  legs.    The  fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh  pairs  of  legs  are  of  quite  a 
different  and  more  ordinary  structure.    They  contain  the  fuU  number  of 
segments,  and  are  terminated  by  robust,  slightly  curved  dactyli     A 
young  specimen  obtained  has  only  two  pairs  of  legs  of  the  ordinary  form, 
the  last  or  seventh  pair  being  represented  only  by  rounded  tubercles, 
one  on  each  side  of  the  seventh  segment. 

The  pleon  is  elongate-ovate,  narrower  in  the  male  (pi.  Vlll,  fig.  48  o). 
Dorsally  it  is  strongly  convex,  especially  in  front.  It  is  two-thirds  as 
long  as  the  fourth  thoracic  segment  in  the  female,  and  three-fifths  as 
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long  as  that  segment  in  the  male.  It  is  provided  witii  ratiier  coarse 
taberdes  in  front,  which  are  arranged  transversely  in  three  rows,  and 
behind  the  third  row  is  a  deep  transverse  groove,  behind  which  the  ta- 
berdes are  less  prominent  and  more  of  the  character  of  granulations. 
On  each  side  before  the  middle  is  a  prominent,  sub-acute  tooth,  directed 
outward  and  backward  immediately  above  the  articulation  of  the  uropods. 
The  tip  of  the  pleon  is  not  spiuiform,  but  only  slightly  attenuated  and 
obtuse.  The  pleopods  are  delicate  in  structure,  and  the  anterior  pairs 
are  ciliated.  The  uropods  or  opercula  are  more  than  nine-tenths  as  long 
as  the  under  surface  of  the  pleon  (pi.  VULl,  fig.  48  c),  but  cannot  be  seoi 
from  above.  They  consist  on  each  side  (pi.  YUI,  fig.  51)  of  an  elongated, 
semi-oval,  basal,  lamellar  segment,  thickened  and  vaulted  externally,  with 
the  anterior  end  rounded,  and  bearing  a  salient  semi-circular  process  oa 
the  outer  margin  near  the  anterior  end,  for  articulation  with  the  ple<HL 
Posteriorly  this  plate  is  tapering  and  it  is  broadly  truncated  at  the  tip, 
where  it  bears  two  lamelliform  rami.  Of  these  the  external  is  thick, 
like  the  basal  segment,  and  is  of  an  elongate  triangular  form  and  com- 
pletes the  operculum  behind,  while  the  inner  ramus  is  a  small  and 
delicate  oval  plate,  articulated  to  the  basal  segment  near  its  inn^  distal 
angle,  and  completely  covered  and  concealed  by  the  outer  ramus  when 
the  operculum  is  closed.  The  inner  ramus  is  sparingly  ciliated  at  the 
tip.    The  pleopods  are  very  delicate,  and  the  anteiior  pairs  are  ciliated. 

In  the  females  the  lamellae  forming  the  incubatory  pouch  are  thick- 
ened and  tuberculated  or  granulated  along  the  outer  edge  where  they 
are  attached  to  the  segment.  The  thickened  area  is  bounded  by  a  lon- 
gitudinal ridge,  beyond  which  the  lamella  is  thin,  smooth,  and  transla- 
cent,  permitting  the  eggs  to  be  seen  through  it,  and  the  thin  portion  of 
the  right  lamella  (in  the  specimen  examined)  overlaps  its  fellow  of  the 
opposite  side  so  far  as  to  bring  it«  edge  along  the  base  of  the  ridge  tiound- 
ing  the  thickened  portion  of  the  opposite  lamella.  Near  the  anterior 
end  and  on  the  outer  side  is  a  rounded  lobe  in  the  margin  of  the  lamella 
for  articulation  with  the  segment. 

Length  of  female  10"" ;  male  11"" ;  diameter  of  fourth  thoracic  seg- 
ment, female  1.2""' ;  male  0.52™" ;  color  in  alcohol,  nearly  white. 

This  species  was  described  by  the  writer  without  having  seen  Sarrf 
description  of  Leachia  granuUUa.  The  volume  containing  his  description 
has  since  been  obtained  by  the  Yale  College  Library,  and  a  careful  com- 
parison of  our  specimens  with  his  description  leaves  little  doubt  that  the 
species  is  identical  with  his.  His  specimens  were  somewhat  larger  than 
ours,  females  measuring  14"""  and  males  17°".  The  females  in  A.  lonffi- 
comis  Sowerby  are  much  larger  than  the  males,  and  the  reverse  rela- 
tion of  size  in  this  species  appears  to  be  unusual  in  the  genus. 

Specimens  were  firbt  collected  on  this  coast  on  George's  Bank !,  in  tbe 
summer  of  1877,  and  the  three  then  obtained  were  found  adhering  to 
Primnoaj  and  had  been  dried  and  somewhat  broken.  Better  specimens 
were  collected  adhering  to  the  cable  of  the  schooner  *  Marion,'  at  Ban- 
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qnereaaly  by  Gapt.  J.  W.  GoUinSy  AagoBt  25^  1878,  and  a  fine  spedm^ 
was  obtained  in  seven  fathoms  off  Miquelon  Island  I  y  south  of  Newfound- 
land, by  Gapt.  G.  D.  Murphy  and  crew  of  the  schooner  ^Alice  M.  Will- 
iams,' July  3, 1879.  Bars'  specimens  were  collected  between  Norway  and 
loehmd  at  stations  18  and  48,  of  which  the  respective  localities  as  given 
by  him  are  latitude  62^  44.5^  north,  longitude  1^  48^  east,  in  412  fiftihoms, 
eiayey  bottom,  and  latitude  64^  36^  north,  longitude  10^  21.5'  west,  in 
299  &thom8,  clay  and  sand. 
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VIL— SPRffiROMID^. 

Body  short  and  convex;  head  transverse;  antennulse  and  antennad 
mnltiarticulate,  with  evident  distinction  into  i>eduncle  and  flagellnm; 
mandibles  palpigerous;  epimera  united  with  the  thoracic  segments; 
anterior  segments  of  the  pleon  short,  united  and  articulated  with  the 
large  terminal  segment;  uropods  lateral  with  only  one  movable  ramus. 

This  &mily  is  sparingly  represented  on  the  eastern  coast  of  the 
United  States,  and  within  our  limits  only  a  single  species  is  found, 
belonging  to  tiie  typical  genus  SphcDroma,  The  animals  are  usuaAof 
small  size,  and  have  the  body  short,  broad,  and  convex.  The  head  is 
transverse,  and  both  pairs  of  antennse  are  inserted  near  together  below 
its  anterior  margin.  These  organs  are  much  better  developed  than  in 
the  following  family.  The  epimera  are  fetintly  indicated  in  the  thoracic 
segments  by  impressed  lines.  The  anterior  segment  of  the  pleon  is  sim- 
ilarly marked  with  transverse  sutures  indicating  the  segments  of  which 
it  is  composed.  The  last  segment  is  large,  and  one  or  more  of  the  pos- 
terior segments  may  be  notched,  tuberculated,  spiny,  or  variously  modi- 
fled,  as  occurs  in  many  foreign  genera.  Below,  the  pleon  is  much  exca- 
vated for  the  pleopods,  which,  as  usual,  are  in  five  pairs,  the  anterior 
three  ciliated.  In  the  males  a  slender  stylet  is  articulated  near  the  base 
of  the  inner  lamella  of  the  second  pair,  and  lies  along  its  inner  side,  so 
that  in  the  natural  i>osition  they  lie  dose  together  on  opposite  sides  of 
the  middle  line  of  the  body.  These  pleopods,  though  received  into  a 
cavity  in  the  under  surface  of  the  pleon,  are  not  protected  by  any  oper^ 
colum  nor  opercular  plates,  as  in  most  of  the  preceding  fiunilies,  nor  is 
the  external  pair  thickened,  as  in  the  Antkurida. 
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SphaBxtmia  Latreille. 
SphcBToma  Latreille,  Hist.  nat.  des  Cruat.  et  des  Ins.,  tome  vii,  p.  11,  1804. 

Body  oontraotile  into  a  sphere;  antennaUd  and  antennie  sbcurt  OTof 
moderate  length;  maxillipeds  witii  a  fLve-jointed  palpus;  legs  aU  aniba- 
latory ;  dactyli  short  and  thick ;  uropods  short,  ramus  and  basal  scg- 
m^at  subequal. 

The  name  of  this  genus  is  derived  from  the  peculiar  habit  of  many 
of  the  species  of  rolling  themselves  into  a  ball  when  alarmed.  The  body 
is  so  constructed  as  to  facilitate  this  operation,  the  antennul^B  and 
antennse  being  received  into  a  groove  at  the  side  of  the  head;  t^e  epi- 
meral  regions  of  the  thoracic  segments  behind  the  first  are  narrowed 
nearly  to  a  point  and  project  well  downward  so  as  to  tneet  very  oloae 
togetiier  and  still  leave  room  for  the  included  legs,  while  the  uropodB, 
shutting  together  like  a  pair  of  scissors,  fold  also  partly  imder  the  large 
terminal  segment  of  the  pleon  and  fill  the  crevice  between  the  pleon  and 
the  head.  The  maxillipeds  in  this  genus  are  provided  with  a  long 
densely  ciliated  five-jointed  palpus.  The  maxillsB  are  much  as  in  the 
IdoteidcB,  the  outer  pair  three-lobed  and  strongly  ciliated,  the  imier 
two-lobed  with  the  inner  lobe  small  and  tipi)ed  with  pectinate  set«,  the 
outer  larger  and  armed  with  curved  denticulated  spines.  The  mandibles 
have  a  strong  molar  process,  a  dentigerous  lamella  armed  with  acute 
teeth,  and  a  three-jointed  palpus. 

The  legs  are  rather  weak  and  nearly  alike  throughout,  all  ambulatoiy. 
The  pleon  is  scarcely  narrower  than  the  segments  of  the  thorax  and  s^ 
pears  to  consist  of  two  ♦  segments  only,  of  which  the  first  is  much  like  the 
last  thoracic  segment,  but  more  strongly  produced  at  the  sides  than  is 
that  segment  and  marked  with  impressed  lines.  It  is  articulated  with 
c^jpiderable  motion  to  the  large  scutiform  terminal  segment,  which,  in 
this  genus,  is  rounded  and  entire  at  the  tip,  and  not  strongly  tubercu- 
lated  nor  spiny.  Anteriorly,  the  angles  of  this  segment  are  produced 
downward  into  a  rounded  lobe  in  jfront  of  the  shoulder  from  which  arise 
the  uropods.  These  organs  are  not  greatly  elongated ;  the  basal  seg- 
ment is  produced  into  a  plate  about  equal  in  size  to  the  single  ramus. 

Sphaoroma  quadridentatam  Say. 

SpkcBToma  quadridentata  Say,  Jour.  Acad.  Nat.  ScL  Phil.,  vol.  i,  p.  400, 1616. 
Dekay,  Zool.  New  York,  Crust.,  p.  44, 1844. 
White,  List  Cruet.  Brit.  Mub.,  p.  102,  1847. 

Harger,  Am.  Jour.  Soi.,in,  t.,  p.  314, 1873;  This  Report,  part  i,  p«  M 
(275),  pL  v.,  fig.  21, 1874;  Pioo.  U.  S.  Nat.  Museuin,  1879,  ToLii,  p.l<lf 
1879. 
Yeirin,  This  Beport,  part  i,  p.  315  (21),  1874. 

Platb  IX,  FiQ.  53. 

The  outline  of  the  body  when  extended  is  a  pretty  regular  ellipse,  but 
the  animal,  when  disturbed,  rolls  itself  into  a  ball  with  focility,  and  by 

•  The  pleon  is  inadvertently  described  by  Bate  and  Westwood  in  the  British  Scsrild* 
Eyed  Crustacea,  toI.  ii,  p.  401,  as  ^'having  aU  the  segments  fused  together." 
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tiiis  habit  may  be  distinguished  from  the  other  marine  Isopods  of  our 
coast. 

The  head  is  rounded  in  front  with  an  elevated  margin,  and  a  slight  me- 
dian projection  between  the  bases  of  the  antennulae.  The  eyes  are 
small  and  sub-triangular,  widely  separated.  The  antennulsa  and  the 
antennae  are  inserted  on  the  inferior  surface  of  the  head,  and,  when  the 
animal  contracts,  they  are  received  into  a  groove  along  the  margin  of 
the  head  and  anterior  thoracic  segment.  The  antennul^B  (pi.  IX,  fig.  54  a) 
have  the  basal  segment  large,  the  second  segment  small  and  conical, 
the  third  slender,  cylindrical;  the  flagellum  about  ten-jointed,  ciliated, 
shorter  than  the  peduncle.  In  the  antennae  (pi.  IX,  fig.  54  6)  the  peduncu- 
lar segments  decrease  but  little  in  diameter,  and  increase  in  length  from 
the  first  to  the  fifth,  and  are  followed  by  a  flageUum  about  as  long  as 
the  peduncle,  tapering  from  the  base,  with  the  basal  segments  strongly 
ciliated  along  their  inner  or  anterior  distal  margins.  The  antennae  are 
separated  at  the  base  by  a  triangular,  somewhat  projecting  epistome, 
which  also  partly  separates  the  bases  of  the  antennulse.  The  maxilli- 
peds  have  the  basal  segment  short  and  somewhat  triangular,  with  plu- 
mose setae  at  the  acute  apex,  and  a  five-jointed  palpus,  of  which  the  first 
segment  is  short  and  smooth,  and  the  following  segments  strongly  ciliated 
along  more  or  less  of  their  inner  margins.  The  outer  maxillae  are  termi- 
nated by  three  ovate  rather  acute  lobes,  which  are  strongly  ciliated.  The 
inner  maxillae  have  the  inner  lobe  tipped  with  four  pectinated  curved 
set®,  and  the  outer  armed  with  strong  denticulated  spines.  The  mand- 
ibles are  robust  and  bear  on  their  external  surface  at  the  apex  a  dentig- 
erous  lamella,  or  iisually  two  such  on  the  right  mandible,  receiving  the 
lamella  of  the  left  between  them ;  below  the  lamella  is  a  strongly  ciliated 
ridge  supporting  the  dentigerous  lamella  and  connecting  it  with  the  mo- 
lar process,  which  is  large  and  strong.  The  mandibular  palpi  are  slender, 
with  the  last  segment  sub-semicircular,  bearing  at  its  apex  a  few  serrated 
spines,  and  below  a  comb  of  straight  setae;  the  middle  segment  bears  a 
similar  comb  with  stouter  spiny  setae  at  the  ends. 

The  first  thoracic  segment  is  longer  than  the  others,  and  much  elon- 
gated at  the  sides,  embracing  the  head  as  far  as  itB  anterior  margin. 
Above  this  lateral  expansion  on  each  side  the  segment  is  excavated  for 
a  projecting  lobe  of  the  head  behind  the  eye.  The  second,  third,  and 
fourth  segments  are  somewhat  shorter  than  the  first  and  longer  than  the 
fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh.  The  margin  of  the  last  segment  bends  slightly 
backward  at  the  middle.  In  the  thoracic  segments  behind  the  first  the 
epimeral  sutures  are  indicated  by  a  faint  depressed  line,  below  which 
the  lateral  margin  of  the  second  segment  tapers  to  an  obtusely  rounded 
point,  the  third  is  more  acutely  pointed,  the  fourth  oblique  and  acute 
behind,  the  fifth  and  sixth  also  oblique  but  less  acute,  and  the  seventh 
rounded.  The  legs  are  weak,  hairy,  and  much  alike  throughout,  formed 
for  walking,  and  none  of  them  chelate.  The  dactylus  in  all  is  short  and 
robust,  armed  with  a  stout  curved  spine  or  claw  at  the  tip,  and  a  smaller 
24  P 
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straight  spine  below  it.  In  the  first  pair  of  legs  the  carpus  is  short  and 
triangular,  the  ischium  and  merus  bear  on  their  upper  margin  a  row  of 
long  slender  plumose  hairs.  In  the  second  and  third  pairs  of  legs  these 
hairs  are  also  found,  and  the  carpus  is  longer.  The  fourth  pair  of  legs 
are  robust,  the  following  pairs  more  slender  to  the  seventh.  All  are  well 
provided  with  slender  hairs,  with  a  few  stouter  ones  intermixed. 

The  anterior  segments  of  the  pleon  are  consolidated  into  a  single  piece 
somewhat  resembling  the  last  thoracic  segment,  but  marked  at  the 
sides  by  depressed  lines,  indicating  sutures,  as  shown  in  pi.  IX,  fig.  53. 
At  the  sides  this  segment  is  broadly  rounded  and  projects  much  below 
the  seventh  thoracic  when  the  animal  is  contracted.  The  large  terminal 
segment  has  a  similar  lobe  in  front  of  the  bases  of  the  uropods.  At  the 
insertion  of  the  uropods  the  segment  is  considerably  contracted  laterally, 
but  is  rounded  and  strongly  margined  behind.  Its  anterior  lobe,  all  the 
thoracic  segments,  and  the  head  are  also  margined  by  an  elevation  run- 
ning completely  around  the  animal  except  where  it  is  interrupted  by 
the  uropods.  The  uropods  extend  nearly  to  the  tip.  of  the  telson,  and 
consist  on  each  side  of  a  basal  segment  continued  backward  into  a  nar- 
i"OW  oval  plate  with  entire  margins,  flattened  below,  where  a  similarly- 
shaped  ramus  is  articulated  near  its  base,  the  two  shutting  together  like 
the  blades  of  a  pair  of  scissors.  The  articulated  plate  bears  four  more  or 
less  acute  serrations  on  its  exterior  margin,  whence  the  si>ecific  name. 
The  pleopods  are  ciliated,  and  the  second  pair  (pi.  IX,  fig.  54:  c)  bears,  in 
the  male,  on  the  inner  lamella,  a  slender  curved  stylet,  longer  than  the 
lamella,  and  articulate  near  its  base. 

Length  about  8™™,  breadth  4'"^.  The  color,  as  usual  in  shore  species, 
is  variable ;  some  are  of  a  uniform  slaty  gray,  many  are  marked  on  the 
dorsal  surface  with  a  whitish,  cream  color,  or  rosaceous  i>atch,  bordered 
more  or  less  with  dark  or  black.  This  patch  has  commonly  a  longitud- 
inal direction,  and  is  usually  symmetrical,  and  may  be  broad  (x  mueh 
narrowed  in  the  middle.  On  the  dark  or  barnacle-covered  rocks,  wfa^e 
these  animals  are  often  found,  the  colors  are  evidently  protective,  but 
tiiey  are  imperfectly  preserved  in  alcohol. 

This  species  was  described  by  Say,  who  ^*  found  these  animals  very 
numerous  on  the  beach  of  Saint  Catherine's  Island,  Georgia,  concealing 
themselves  under  the  raised  bark,  and  in  the  deserted  holes  of  the 
Terecby  &c.,  of  such  dead  trees  as  are  periodically  immersed."  He  also 
gives  East  Florida  as  a  locality,  and  there  are  specimens  in  the  Yale 
Museum  from  Florida  I  It  extends  as  far  north  as  Provincetown,  Mass.! 
near  the  extremity  of  Cape  Cod.  It  is  common  on  the  southern  shoie 
of  New  England!,  and  is  usually  found  among  alg£B  or  rodcs. 
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Vin.— LIMKORIID^. 

Body  compressed;  antennnlae  and  antennse  short,  subeqnal;  mandi- 
bles palpigerous,  formed  for  gnawing;  feet  not  prehensile,  all  similar^ 
with  short,  robust  dactyli ;  epimera  united  with  the  thoracic  segments ; 
pleon  of  six  distinct  segments ;  pleopods  similar  in  form  thromghout ; 
oropods  lateral,  biramous. 

This  family  as  constituted  above  contains  the  single  genus  Limnoria 
Leach,  which  appears  also  to  contain  but  few,  or  perhaps  a  single,  species* 
of  wide  distribution.  This  genus  was  placed  in  the  tribe  Asellotes 
hmopodes  with  the  AselUdce  by  Edwards,  without,  however,  having 
examined  the  animals  himself.  He  has  been  generally  followed  in  this 
arrangement  by  later  authors.  Previous  authors  had  associated  the 
genus,  as  it  appears  to  me  more  justly,  with  Sphoeroma  and  the  Cymo- 
thoidcB  m  the  wide  signification  of  the  latter  term.  White,  in  his  List 
of  British  Crustacea,  used  the  name  Idmnoriadce  to  include  this  genus 
with  the  Asellidof.  I  have  preferred  to  constitute  a  new  family  for  the 
genofl,  which  has,  however,  evident  relations  with  the  SphceromidcBy  and 
perhaps  should  yet  be  united  with  that  family. 

Under  the  circumstances  family  characters  can  scarcely,  be  separated 
with  certainty  from  those  of  generic  or  even  of  specific  value  only,  but 
for  the  purpose  of  comparison  with  other  families  certain  important  char- 
acters may  be  here  stated.  The  body  is  somewhat  depressed  dorsally, 
hut  is  also  compressed  at  the  sides,  and  when  extended  is  subvermiform. 
It  is  nearly  capable  of  being  rolled  into  a  ball,  as  in  the  genus  SpJiwroma. 
The  head  is  of  moderate  size  and  strongly  rounded  above,  as  in  Sphce- 
^oma^  and  the  eyes  are  widely  separated  and  on  the  sides  of  the  head,  a 
condition  not  usual  in  the  AselUdas.  The  antennuto  are  short  and  stout 
and  the  basal  segment  is  but  little  larger  than  the  second;  the  flagellum 

*It  is  perhaps  hardly  neoeeeary  to  remark  that  L,  xylophaga  Hesse,  Ann.  Soi.  nat., 
t«ne  X,  p.  101,  pi.  ix,  1868,  is  not  an  Isopod.  According  to  Prof.  Smith  it  is  Chelura 
^^^am  Phillipi,  a  horing  amphipod  often  found  associated  with  Limnoria,  See  an 
article  by  that  authOT  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  U.  8.  National  Musenm,  1879,  vol.  ii, 
pp.  232-235. 
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consists  of  a  single,  almost  rndimentary  segment.  The  antennse  differ 
widely  from  any  in  the  Asellidoe^  since  they  are  less  robust  than  the  anten- 
nolaB,  and  but  little  longer;  the  peduncular  segments  are  all  shorty  having 
almost  the  same  proportion  to  each  other  as  in  Sphceroma  (see  pi.  IX, 
figs.  54  &  and  56  b),  the  last  two  being  together  about  equal  in  length  to  the 
first  three,  instead  of  far  surpassing  them  as  in  the  Asellidce;  the  flagel- 
lum  is  short  and  few-jointed,  mostly  made  up  of  a  tapering  basal  seg- 
ment, and  not  at  all  resembling  the  slender  multiarticnlate  flageUom  of 
the  Asellidce,  The  mandibles  are  adaptively  modified  in  accoxdance 
with  the  boring  habits  of  the  species,  but  the  other  mouth  parts  do  not 
seem  to  present  characters  from  which  comparisons  need  be  drawn  with 
other  families. 

The  legs  are  somewhat  similar  to  those  seen  in  many  AselUd<e,  beiDg 
furnished  with  short  dactyli,  each  armed  with  a  strong  curved  claw,  and 
a  shorter  spine  below.  A  similar  form  of  leg  is,  however,  seen  in  Spka- 
rama.  The  epimera  are  united  to  the  lateral  margins  of  the  thoracic 
segments  almost  precisely  as  in  8phceroma^  an  arrangement  that  does 
not  pre^rail  in  the  AselUdce, 

The  pleon  has  all  its  six  segments  well  developed  and  perfectly  separated 
from  each  other,  while  in  the  AselUdw  they  are  united  into  a  single  scuti- 
form  segment,  or  at  most,  the  basal  segment  only  is  more  or  less  distinct 
The  pleopods  are  of  the  normal  number  and  similar  in  form  and  texture 
throughout;  the  anterior  pairs  are  ciliated.  Each  pair  of  pleopods  consists 
of  a  basal  segment,  bearing  an  inner  narrow  lamella  and  an  outer  oval  one, 
which,  except  in  the  fifth  pair,  are  well  ciliated.  In  the  male  the  inner  la- 
mella of  the  second  pair  bears,  on  its  inner  margin,  Skstyletjas  in  Sphceroma 
and  many  other  genera  of  Isopoda.  In  the  Asellidw  the  branchial  pleo- 
pods are  in  fewer  than  five  pairs,  and  are  protected  in  front  by  a  simple 
or  compound  operculum  of  firmer  texture  than  the  other  pleopods.  Dr. 
Coldstream  ♦  fell  into  an  error  in  describing  the  respiratory  organs  as  con- 
sisting of  *^six  pairs  of  scale-like  bodies,  pendant  from  the  anterior  seg- 
ments of  the  tail,  •  •  arranged  in  three  rows,  in  an  imbricated  man- 
ner, one  of  each  kind  ('ovaP  and  ^  nearly  quadrangular')  being  articu- 
lated together  on  a  common  peduncle  on  either  side."  He  farther 
describes,  loc.  cit.,  p.  324,  "  two  vesicular  bodies  of  an  oval  form'^  behind 
the  branchise.  These  organs  were  without  doubt  the  external  lamelto 
of  the  fifth  pair  of  pleopods,  as  shown  by  his  figure.  There  are,  how- 
ever, four  instead  of  three  ciliated  pairs  anterior  to  the  last  pair,  one 
of  which  was  overlooked  by  Dr.  Coldstream,  and  in  this  error  he  has 
been  followed  by  Bate  and  Westwood.  t  If  the  observations  of  Dr.  Cold- 
stream had  been  correct,  an  affinity  might  have  been  indicated  with  the 
Asellidce,  The  terminal  segment  is  flattened  and  scutiform,  in  shape 
resembling  that  of  JaerUj  but  the  uropods  are  strictly  lateral,  being 
attached  at  the  broadest  part  of  the  segment  and  in  front  of  the  middle. 

*  Edinburgh  New  Phil.  Journal,  toI.  xvi,  p.  323. 
t  Brit.  Scttsile-Eyed  Crustacea,  vol.  ii,  p.  350. 
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The  relations  of  the  present  family  with  the  Sphceroniidce  appear  to 
be  more  close,  but  the  stracture  of  the  mandibles  and  perhaps  also  that 
of  the  maxillipeds,  the  fully  segmented  pleon  and  the  biramous  uropods 
seen  to  be  characters  of  family  value,  which,  however,  a  fuller  investi- 
gation of  the  boring  Sphceromidce  might  go  far  to  break  down. 

Limnoria  Leach. 
Xipwria  Leach,  Ediubiirgh  Encyc,  vol.  vii,  p.  "433"  (Am.  ed.,  p.  273),  "1813-14." 

Mandibles  with  a  nearly  even  chisel-like  cutting-edge  at  the  tip  and 
no  molar  process;  maxillipeds  elongate,  with  a  well-developed  external 
lamellaand  a  five-jointed  palpus;  first  thoracic  segment  large;  uropods 
vith  the  outer  ramus  very  short  and  almost  obsolete. 

The  above  characters  differ  from  those  by  which  Leach  separated  thia 
genn8fix)m  Cymothoa  and  the  Sph<e)*omidcey  with  which  he  associated  it 

Umnoiia  lignomzn  White  (Rathke). 

''Cymothoa  lignorum  Rathke,  Skrivt,  af  Katurh.  Selsk.,  v.  101,  t.  3,  f.  14,  1799" 

(White). 
Limnoria  terebrans  Leach,  Ed.  Encyc,  vol.  vii,  p.    *433'  (Am.   ed.,  p.  273), 

"1613-14";  Trans.  Linn.  Soc.,  vol.  xi,  p.  371, 1815;  Diet.  Sci.  nat.,  tome 

xii,  p.  353,  1818. 
SMnoueUe,  Ent.  Comp.,  p.  109,  1819. 
Desmarest,  Cousid.  Cruet.,  p.  312,  1825. 
Latreille,  R^gne  Aniin.,  tome  iv,  p.  135,  1829. 

Coldstream,  Edinh.  New  Phil.  Jour.,  vol.  xvi,  pp.  316-334,  pi.  vi,  1834. 
"Hope,  Trans.  Ent.  Soc.  Lond.,  vol.  i,  p.  119"  (B.  &  W.). 
Thompson,  Edinb.  New  Phil.  Jour.,  vol.  xviii,  p.  127,  1835;  Ann.  Mag. 

Nat.  Hist.,  vol.  xx,  p.  157,  1847. 
Terapleton,  Loud.  Mag.  Nat.  Hist.,  vol.  ix,  p.  12,  1836. 
Moore,  Charlesworth's  Mag.  Nat.  Hist.,  n.  s.,  vol.  ii,  p.  206,  1838;  ibid., 

vol.  iii,  pp.  196,  293,  1839. 
Edwards,  Annot  de  Lamarck,  tom.  v,  p.  276,  1838;  Hist.  nat.  des  Crust., 

torn,  iii,  p.  145,  1840;  Rfegne  Anim.  Crust.,  p.  197,  pi.  67,  f.  5,  1849. 
Gould,  Invert.  Mass.,  pp.  338,  354,  figure,  1640. 
Fleming,  Encyc.  Brit.,  7  ed.,  vol.  vii,  p.  502,  1842. 
Dekay,  Zool.  New  York,  Crust.,  p.  48,  pi.  ix,  fig.  33,  1844. 
"Kirby  and  Spence,  Int.  Eutom.,  5th  ed.,  p.  238;  6th  ed.,  p.  203"  (White.) 
White,  List  Crust.  Brit.  Mus.,  p.  96, 1847;  Brit.  Crust.  B.  Mus.,  p.  68, 1850. 
Dalyell,  Powers  of  the  Creator,  vol.  i,  p.  241,  pi.  Ixv,  figs.  7-15,  1851. 
Leidy,  Jour.  Acad.  Nat.  Sci.  Phil.,  II,  vol.  iii,  p.  1.W,  1855. 
Gosse,  Man.  Mar.  Zool.,  vol.  i,  p.  136,  fig.  242,  1855. 
Steenstrup  and  LUtken,  Vidensk.  Meddel.,  II,  vol.  ii,  p.  275,  1861.. 
Hesse,  Ann.  Sci.  nat.,  Zool.,  V,  tome  x,  p.  113,  1868. 
Jones,  Trana  Nova  Scotian  Inst.  Nat.  Sci.,  vol.  ii,  pt.  iv,  p.  99, 1870. 
Verrill,  Proc.  Am.  Assoc,  1873,  p.  367,  1874. 
Macdonald,  Trans.  Linn.  Soc.,  U,  Zool.,  vol.  i,  p.  67,  1875. 
Andrews,  Q.  Jour.  Mic.  Sci.,  II,  vol.  xv,  p.  332, 1875. 
XiwRoria  lignorum  White,  Pop.  Hist.  Brit.  Crust.,  p.  227,  pi.  12,  fig.  5,  1857. 
Bate,  Rep.  Brit  Assoc.,  1860,  p.  225,  1861. 
3ate  and  Wpstwood,  Brit.  Sess.  Crust.,  vol.  ii,  p.  351,  figure,  1868. 
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Xtiinnoria  lignomm — Continued. 

Norman,  Rep.  Brit.  Assoc,  1868,  p. 288,  1869. 

Mobius,  Wirbellog.  Thiere  der  Ostsee,  p.  122,  1873. 

PArfltt,  Fauna  of  Devon,  Sees.  Crust.,  p.  (19),  187a 

Verrill,  Am.  Jour.  Sci.,  Ill,  vol.  vii,  pp.  133,  135,  1874;  Proc.  Am.  - 

1873,  p.  371, 1874 ;  This  Report,  part  i,  p.  379  (85),  1874. 
Harger,  This  Report,  part  i,  p.  571  (277),  pi.  vi,  ^g,  25,  1874;  Proc  U.  8. 

Nat.  Mus.,  1879,  vol.  ii,  p.  161, 1879. 
M'Intosh,  Ann.  Mag.  Nat.  Hist.,  IV,  vol.  xiv,  p.  273,  1874. 
Stebbing,  Trans.  Devon.  Assoc,  1874,  p.  (8),  1874.    Ann.  Mag.  Nat.  Hist, 

IV,  vol.  xvii,  p.  79,  1876. 
Whiteaves,  Further  Deep-Sea  Dredging,  Gulf  St.  Lawrence,  p.  16, "  1874.' 
Metzger,  Nordseefahrt  der  Pomm.,p.  285, 1875. 
Meinert,  Crust.  Isop.  Amph.  Dec  Danise,  p.  77,  1877. 
Smith,  Proc  U.  8.  Nat.  Mus.,  1879,  vol.  ii,  p.  232,  fig.  2, 1880. 
Limnaria  uncinaia  Heller,  Verb.  k.  k.  Zool.  bot.  Ges.  Wien,  B.  xvi,  p.  734,  IWfi. 
Stalio,  Cat.  Crost.  Adriatic,  p.  211,  1877. 

Plate  IX,  Figs.  55-57. 

This  species  may  in  general  be  recognized  by  its  habits,  being  usually 
found  burrowing  in  submerged  timber,  to  which,  notwithstanding  its 
insigniflcAnt  appearance,  it  often  proves  very  destructive. 

The  body  is  subcylindrical,  tapering  slightly  at  each  end  and  covered 
above  with  short  hairs  to  which  more  or  less  dirt  usually  adheres.  The 
head  is  narrower  than  the  first  thoracic  segment  The  eyes  are  lateral  and 
consist  of  alk>ut  eight  ocelli,  one  central  and  the  others  around  it.  The 
antennulae  (pi.  IX,  fig.  56  a)  are  short  and  seem  to  arise  fix>m  near  the 
middleof  the  front  of  the  head.  The  basal  segment  is  the  largest;  thesec- 
ond  and  third  are  of  slightly  decreasing  size;  the  fourth  or  flagellar  seg- 
ment is  much  the  smallest,  and  tipped  with  set*.  The  antennse  (pL  K, 
fig.  56  b)  are  more  slender  than  the  antennulae,  and  arise  just  below  their 
bases  and  a  little  farther  apart.  The  first  two  segp[ients  are  short;  the 
third  slightly  longer;  the  fourth  and  fifth  increasing  somewhat  in  length; 
the  fiagellum  is  not  longer  than  the  last  two  peduncular  segments,  and 
consists  of  a  tapering  segment,  followed  by  a  few  short  terminal  seg- 
ments provided  with  a  terminal  brash  of  set«.  The  maxillipeds  (pL  EC, 
fig.  56  c)  are  slender;  the  external  lamella  is  semi-ovate,  with  the  inner 
margin  nearly  straight,  acute,  and  ciliated  at  the  tip ;  tte  palpos  is 
five-jointed  but  short,  with  the  segments  flattened,  and  all  but  the  first 
ciliated  along  their  inner  margins.  The  outer  maxillee  (pi.  IX,  fig.  56  d) 
are  slender,  three-lobed,  and  ciliated  at  the  tip.  The  inner  maxillie  (pi. 
IX,  fig.  56  e)  are  also  slender,  the  inner  lobe  tipped  with  i)ectinate  brisUee, 
the  outer  with  robust  spines.  The  mandibles  (pL  IX,  fig.  56/)  are  some- 
what elongate,  but  of  a  simple  form,  being  curved  inward,  flattened  and 
chisel-shaped  at  the  tip ;  below  there  is  a  slight  tubercle,  apparently  the 
rudiment  of  the  molar  process ;  externally,  above  the  origin  of  the  palpns, 
is  a  prominent  tubercle  5  the  palpus  is  short,  of  three  subequal  segm^^ 
the  last  furnished  with  a  rather  imperfect  comb  of  set®. 

The  first  thoracic  segment  is  about  twice  as  long  as  any  that  frflow; 
it  is  crossed  by  a  broad,  shallow  depression,  and  is  rounded  at  the  sides. 
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The  second  and  third  segments  are  each  about  half  the  length  of  the 
first.  The  epimeral  sutures  are  evident,  aod  the  epimera  are  rounded 
behind  in  the  second  segment,  but  a  little  more  proHunent  in  the  third, 
becoming  acute  and  increasing  in  size  and  extenaion  backward  to  the 
seventh.  The  fourth  segment  is  slightly  shcwrter  than  the  third,  and  per- 
haps a  little  broader;  the  last  three  are  short,  decreasing  in  length  to 
the  seventh,  but  nuintaining  about  equal  width.  The  legs  are  short  and 
rather  robuat.  The  first  pair  have  the  carpus  triangular,  but  this  seg- 
ment becomes  more  elongate  in  the  succeeding  pairs.  The  dactyli  are 
robust,  and  are  armed  with  a  strong  curved  spine  or  daw  at  the  tip  and 
a  smaller  one  below  it.  The  mams,  and  usually  the  ischium  and  carpus, 
bear  a  few  spiuiform  tubercles  on  the  lower  surface  except  in  the  last 
pair,  which  are  also  moi^e  elongated  and  slender  than  the  others. 

The  pleou  is  scarcely  narrower  than  the  thorax,  and  tapers  but  little; 
the  first  four  segments  are  of  equal  length ;  the  fifth  is  longer  with  a 
median  elevation  and  a  transverse  depression  on  each  side.  The  last 
segment  (pi.  IX.  fig.  57a)  is  transversely  oval  or  subcircular,  broader  than 
long,  with  the  anterior  margin  raised,  esi>ecially  at  the  middle,  where  the 
elevation  is  continued  a  short  distance  on  the  segment,  but  posteriorly 
it  is  flattened.  The  posterior  margin  is  ciliate  with  hairs  of  various 
lengths.  The  uropods  (pi.  IX,  fig.  576)  are  attached  just  in  front  of  the 
middle  of  the  segment  at  its  widest  part.  They  consist  on  each  side  of 
a  somewhat  wedge-shaped  basal  segment,  ciliated  and  bluntly  denticu- 
lated distally  on  the  outer  side,  and  supporting  two  rami,  between  which 
it  is  produced  Ik4ow  into  a  strong  tooth-like  process.  The  outer  ramus 
is  very  short  and  curved  outward ;  the  inner  is  not  as  long  as  the  basal  seg- 
ment, and  is  ciliated  externally  and  at  the  tii>.  Underneath,  the  pleon  is 
much  excavated  for  the  i)leopods,  which  are  strongly  ciliated.  The  first 
pair  (pi.  IX,  fig.  57c)  consist  on  each  side  of  a  short  bajsal  segment.bear- 
ing  two  lamelkB;  the  inner  lamella  is  almost  four  times  as  long  as 
bioad,  with  nearly  parallel  sides,  ciliated  at  and  near  the  tip;  the  outer, 
vhieh  is  also  in  front  of  the  inner,  is  sub-oval  with  the  outer  margin 
more  convex  than  the  inner,  ciliated  near  the  tip  and  along  most  of  the 
outer  margin,  and  inserted  a  little  obliquely  upon  the  basal  segment. 
The  next  three  pairs  of  pleopods  ai*e  similar  to  the  first  pair  on  each 
side,  except  that  in  the  males  the  second  pair  (pi.  IX,  fig.  57  d)  bears  a 
stylet  (s)  articulated  to  the  inner  margin  of  the  inner  lamella  about  the 
middle.  The  posterior  pair  of  pleoi)ods  are  smaller  than  the  others  and 
not  ciliated. 

Length  4.5™";  breadth  1.5""°;  color  light  grayish. 

Much  has  been  written  upon  the  destructive  habits  of  the  Limnoria  or 
"gribble''  and  the  means  of  preventing  its  attacks  on  woodwork,  for 
which  the  reader  may  consult  especially  the  publications  of  Leach,  Cold- 
stream, Hope,  Thompson,  Moore,  Gould,  Bate  and  Westwood,  Verrill,  and 
Andrews,  who  has  observed  it  attacking  the  gutta-percha  of  submarine 
telegraph  cables. 
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It  is  found  boring  in  submerged  wood  along  our  coast  from  Florida!  to 
Halifax!,  N.  S.,  and  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence.  It  occurs  above  low- 
water  mark,  but  does  not  usually  live  far  below  that  line ;  it  has,  however, 
been  found  by  Professor  Verrill  at  a  depth  of  10  fathoms  in  Gasco  Bay, 
and  was  dredged  by  the  U.  S.  Fish  Commission  in  a  depth  of  7^  fathoms. 
Gape  God  Bay !,  Mass.,  in  the  summer  of  1879.  It  is  abundant,  according 
to  European  authors,  in  many  localities  on  the  coast  of  Great  Britain 
and  in  the  North  Sea.  L,  tincinata  Heller,  from  Verbosca,  in  the  Island 
of  Lesina,  Adriatic  Sea,  appears  to  be  the  same  species,  as  the  differences 
pointed  out  by  Heller  do  not  really  exist,  but  were  doubtless  suggested 
by  the  incorrect  figures  that  have  been  published  representing  the  nro- 
I)ods  with  rami  composed  of  two  or  more  segments.  The  form  of  these 
appendages,  as  shown  on  plate  IX,  fig.  67  ft,  corresx>onds  well  witli  Hd- 
lert  description.  It  was  found  by  Heller  associated  with  Chelura  tere- 
brans. Limnoria  is  said  also  to  occur  in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  from  its 
habits  might  be  expected  to  have  a  wide  distribution. 
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IX.— CIBOLANID^. 

Front  formed  of  the  approximate  basal  segments  of  the  antennal®, 
which  are  not  covered  by  an  anterior  projection  of  the  head;  antenniilse 
and  antennie  presenting  an  evident  distinction  into  peduncular  and 
flagellar  segments;  maxillipeds  with  a  five-jointed  palpus;  mandibles 
formed  for  biting^  palpigerous;  legs  all  terminated  by  nearly  straight 
dactyli;  epimera  distinct  behind  the  first  thoracic  segment;  pleopods 
at  least  the  anterior  x>airs,  ciliated;  nroi>ods  biramous,  the  rami  flattened 
and  ciliated. 

This  family  is  represented  on  our  coast  by  two  closely  allied  species 
apparently  belonging  to  the  typical  genus  Cirolanay  although  approach- 
ing the  allied  genus  Gonilera^  to  which  I  formerly  referred  them.  They 
have  been  hitherto  usually  referred  to  the  following  family,  but  the  dif- 
ferences in  the  structure  of  the  mouth  parts,  first  pointed  out  by  SchiSdte, 
seem  to  warrant  their  separation  as  a  distinct  family.  The  mandiblee 
are  formed  for  biting,  being  armed  with  long  and  powerful  teeth,  which, 
closing  together  like  the  blades  of  scissors,  are  well  adapted  for  lacerat- 
ing the  flesh  of  fishes  on  which  they  feed.  The  first  three  pairs  of  legs 
are  fitted  for  prehension,  but  they  are  destitute  of  the  strongly  curved 
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dactyli  found  in  the  ^gidce^  and  still  better  developed  in  the  Cymothoidce, 
In  the  Cirolanidas  the  propodus,  in  the  first  three  pairs  of  legs,  is  some- 
TFliat  curved  and  the  dactyli  are  nearly  straight,  so  that  while  the  first 
three  pairs  of  legs  are  i>owerfiil  organs  of  prehension,  they  are  also 
capable  of  letting  go  preparatory  to  the  seizure  of  another  victim.  The 
posterior  pairs  of  legs  are  ambulator^'  or  fitted  for  swimming  by  their 
form  and  armature  of  bristly  bail's.  Tlie  cibated  i)leopod8  are  also 
powerful  swimming  organs,  so  that  these  animals  are  well  fitted  for  the 
predatory  life  they  lead.  The  epimera  are  well  separated  by  sutures 
in  all  the  thoracic  segments  behind  the  first.  The  pleon  is  scarcely  nar- 
rower at  base  than  the  last  thoracic  segment,  and  is  composed  of  six 
distinct  segments,  of  which  the  last  is  much  the  longest,  but  not  broader 
than  the  preceding  segments,  and  tapers  posteriorly.  The  uropods  are 
lateral,  articulated  near  the  base  of  the  last  segment  and  distinctly 
hiramous. 

The  mouth-organs  of  this  and  the  two  following  families  have  been 
the  object  of  si)ecial  research  by  J.  C.  Schiodte,  whose  papers  in  the  Natur- 
higtorisk  Tidsskrift  have  been  in  part  translated  in  the  Annals  and 
Magazine  of  Natural  History.  He  regards  Cirolaim  as  representing  "  the 
highest  development  of  the  crustacean  type  among  the  Isopoda,"  and 
even  hints  that  Cirolana  and  ^ga  should  be  removed  to  opposite  ends  of 
the  series  of  Isopoda.  The  same  author  would  closely  unite  the  Bopy- 
yidis^  JEga^  and  the  CymotlwiAoB  into  a  single  group,  the  Gymothocej 
while  acknowledging  that  the  young  of  Gymothoa  cestruniy  "  according 
to  the  classification  hitherto  current,  •  •  •  would  rather  be  allied 
to  Cirolana  than  to  Gymothoa.^  His  classification,  however,  appears  to 
be  based  almost  entirely  upon  the  structure  of  the  mouth,  disregard- 
ing the  totality  of  structure  upon  which  alone  morphological  classi- 
fication can  securely  rest.  In  deference,  however,  to  his  views  I  have 
here  regarded  Cirolana  as  the  type  of  a  distinct  family,  which  must  still 
be  considered  as  closely  related  with  the  two  following  families,  on  the 
principle  that  it  is  "  more  important  that  similarities  should  not  be  neg- 
lected than  that  differences  should  be  overlooked." 

Among  the  more  important  of  the  similarities  by  which  these  fami- 
lies seem  to  be  united  may  be  mentioned  the  following,  as  exemplified 
by  our  si)ecies.  The  segments  of  the  thorax  and  pleon  are  all  distinct 
from  each  other,  so  that  the  body,  in  the  adults,  appears  to  consist  of 
tliirteen  segments  behind  the  head,  although  in  the  genus  Ourozeuktes 
Edwards*  the  segments  of  the  pleon  are  consolidated.  The  epimera 
are  distinct  in  all  the  segments  behind  the  first  thoracic.  The  pleon 
n»ay  or  may  not  taper  from  the  base,  but  it  is  terminate<l  by  a  large 
ficutiform  segment,  sometimes  more  or  less  sculptured,  and  bearing  at 
|ke  sides,  near  the  base,  a  pair  of  uropods,  in  which  the  basal  segment 
is  more  or  less  oblique  distally  and  the  rami  lamelliform,  though  one  of 
them  may  be  narrowly  so.  The  pleopods  are  unprotected  by  any  form 
*  Hist  nat.  des  Crust.,  tome  iii,  p.  275, 1840. 
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of  operculum  and  the  anterior  pairs  are  ciliated  in  the  young  of  all  three 
femilies,  but  this  ciliation,  as  well  as  that  on  the  uropods,  may  be  lost 
in  the  sedentary  adults  of  the  Cymothoidce.  In  all  our  species  the  dorsal 
surface  is  smooth  throughout,  or  minutely  punctate  under  a  lens,  bat 
destitute  of  distinct  roughness,  tuberculation  or  sculpture,  excq[)t  tiiat 
the  telson  may  be  faintly  grooved  or  sculptured,  and  in  some  foreiga 
species  more  distinctly  so. 

Cirolana  Lea<;h. 
Cirolana  Leach,  Diet,  des  Sci.  nat.,  tome  xii,  p.  347, 1818. 

Thpracic  segments  subequal;  eyes  small,  well  separated;  mandibles 
armed  with  strong  acute  teeth  ]  dactyli  straight,  or  but  slightly  curved; 
pleon  of  six  distinct  segments;  basal  segment  of  uropods  with  the  iiuiar 
angle  produced. 

Two  closely  allied  species  are  found  on  this  coast,  which  I  formerly 
referred  to  ttie  genus  Conilera  Leach.  Further  consideration  induces 
me  to  refer  them  rather  to  the  present  genus,  although  they  have  some 
features  which  point  toward  Conilera^  and  are  perhaps  between  that 
genus  and  the  typical  forms  of  Cirolana.  From  Conilera^  as  described 
by  Bate  and  Westwood,  our  species  differ  principally  in  the  more 
robust  four  posterior  pairs  of  legs,  in  the  produced  angle  of  the  basal 
segment  of  the  uropods,  and  in  the  structure  of  the  first  pair  of  pleopods, 
which  are  not  operculiform  either  in  size  or  texture.  Of  these  two 
si>ecies  one  is  abundant  and  is  described  at  length.  The  description 
will,  however,  apply  almost  equally  well  to  the  other  except  in  the  few 
I)oints  mentioned  in  the  appropriate  place.  The  characters  given, 
though  slight,  appear  to  be  constant,  and  I  have  therefore  retained  the 
two  specific  names. 

This  genus  differs  from  ^ga  in  the  structure  of  the  legs,  and  was  placed 
by  Professor  Dana  in  a  separate  subfamily.  In  Cirolana  the  first  three 
pairs  of  legs  are  strong,  and  armed  with  minute  spine-like  claws  at  the 
tip  of  the  nearly  straight  dactyli;  the  propodi  in  these  legs  are  robust, 
spiny,  and  somewhat  curved,  and  some  of  the  preceding  segments  are 
also  armed  with  spines.  These  legs  thus  form  powerful  organs  for  sett- 
ing living  prey,  and  are  not,  as  in  the  Cymothmdac^  and,  in  a  less  degree? 
in  JEga^  merely  fitted  by  their  curved  dactyli  to  retain  the  hold  of  the 
animal  upon  its  host  in  a  parasitic  existence.  The  last  four  pairs  of 
legs  are  well  ciliated  and  capable  of  use  either  for  walking  or  swim- 
ming, and  these  animals  are  thus  fitted  for  their  active  and  predaceoos 
life. 

cirolana  conchamm  Harger  (Stimpson). 

.3Ega  conekarum  Stimpson,  Mar.  Inv.  G.  Manan,  p.  42,  1853. 

Liitken,  Vidensk.  MeddeL,  1859,  p.  77,  1860. 
Conilera  concharum  Harger,  This  Report,  part  i,  p.  572  (278),  1874. 

VerriU,  This  Report,  part  i,  p.  459  (165),  1874. 
Cirolana  concharum  Harger,  Proc.  U.  S. Nat.  Mas.,  1879,  vol.  ii, p.  161, 1879. 
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Plates  IX  and  X,  Fioa  58-63. 

This  species  may  be  most  readily  recognized  among  our  Isopoda  by 
tbe  distinct  thoracic  and  aodominal  segments,  the  small  lateral  eyes, 
and  the  evident  distinction,  in  both  antennulae  and  antennse,  of  pedun- 
cle and  flagellum.  From  the  next  species  it  is  distinguished  by  the  tip 
of  the  telson,  which  is  truncated,  or  slighty  emarginate,  and  grooved  on 
the  median  line  above  near  the  end. 

The  body  is,  when  extended,  about  three  times  as  long  as  broad,  and 
is  smooth  and  polished  throughout.  The  head  is  quadrate,  a  little  broader 
in  front  than  behind,  and  embraced  at  the  sides  by  the  first  thoracic 
segment.  The  eyes  are  triangular,  with  the  angles  rounded,  and  are 
often  partially  covered  below  by  the  projecting  anterior  lobes  of  the  first 
thoracic  segment.  They  are  separated  by  about  three  times  their  long- 
est diameter.  The  antennul®  (pi.  X,  fig*  60)  are  robust,  with  their 
basal  segments  in  contact;  the  first  segment  is  short  and  sub-spherical; 
the  second  also  short ;  the  third  cylindrical  and  as  long  as  the  first  two 
taken  together  and  followed  by  a  robust,  but  short,  tapering  flagellum, 
consisting  of  about  fifteen  segments,  of  which  the  second  is  as  long  as  any 
other  two,  but  the  rest  are  all  short.  The  flagellar  segments  beyond 
the  first  are  provided  each  with  a  tuft  of ''  olfactory  set®.''  The  antenn© 
(pL  X,  fig.  61a)  are  longer  and  more  slender  than  the  antennulse,  and 
are  separated  at  their  bases.  The  first  four  peduncular  segments  are 
robust ;  the  first  two  short ;  the  third  and  fourth  each  about  twice  as  ^ 
long  as  the  first  or  second,  and  the  fifth  or  last  peduncular  segment 
slightly  the  longest  and  much  the  most  slender.  The  fourth  and  fifth 
segments  bear  along  the  distal  portion  of  their  outer  margins  long 
bristle-form  hairs.  The  flagellum  is  slender  and  comi>osed  of  from  15 
to  18  segments,  each  bearing  a  few  short  bristles.  The  maxillipeds 
(pi.  X,  fig.  62a)  are  elongated  and  almost  pediform  but  flattened; 
the  external  lamella  is  small  and  subtriangular,  rounded  and  hairy  at 
the  tip ;  the  palpus  is  five-jointed,  with  the  last  four  segments  broad, 
flattened,  and  well  ciliated ;  the  tip  of  the  maxilliped,  nearly  concealed 
by  the  large  palpus,  Is  provided  with  very  densely  plumose^bristles* 
The  outer  maxillae  (pi.  X,  fig.  616)  are  short  and  robust;  the  two  articu- 
lated lobes  narrow  ovate,  rounded  at  the  tip,  armed,  especially  the  inner 
one,  with  spines  and  plumose  or  pectinated  bristles.  The  inner  maxillsd 
(pi.  X,  fig.  61  c)  are  robust,  with  the  outer  lobe  armed  with  strong  smooth 
spines;  the  inner  lobe  rounded  at  the  end  and  bearing  three  straight 
rather  blunt  spines,  densely  covered  toward  the  tip  with  soft  hairs. 
The  mandibles  (pi.  X,  figs.  61  d)  are  robust  and  homy  at  the  tip,  armed 
with  one  strong  acute  tooth,  and  in  the  right  mandible  with  one  acute 
and  one  obtuse  tooth  along  a  cutting  edge,  while  the  left  mandible  has 
three  less  acute  teeth  along  this  edge.  Each  mandible  is,  moreover, 
provided  with  a  molar  process  or  area  (w),  on  its  inner  surface  set  along 
its  interior  and  upper  margin  with  spines.  A  narrowly  lanceolate  leaf- 
like appendage  is  attached  just  below  the  molar  area.    This  appendage 
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is  furnished  with  a  few  bristles  near  the  base,  and  its  npyyer  edge  is 
armed  with  minute  denticles;  it  is  movable  and  ordinarily  concealed 
behind  the  mandible.  On  the  external  surface,  just  above  the  origin 
of  the  palpus,  each  mandible  bears  two  elevated,  conical,  obtuse  tuber- 
cles. The  palpi  are  slender,  the  second  segment  longest  and  hairy  on 
the  margin  beyond  the  middle,  the  last  segment  slender  and  curved, 
with  the  usual  hairs  or  slender  bristles  along  the  inner  curvature. 

The  second  and  third  thoracic  segments  are  a  little  shorter  than  the 
others,  which  are  of  about  equal  length.    The  fourth  and  fifth  segments 
are  widest.    The  first  segment  is  produced  at  the  sides  around  the  head 
so  as  to  very  nearly  attain  the  anterior  lateral  angles  of  the  head,  and 
often  so  as  to  obscure  the  lower  margin  of  the  eyes.    The  epimeral  su- 
tures are  scarcely  distinguishable  in  this  segment,  but  evident  in  the 
following  segments.    The  epimera  are  rounded  behind  as  far  as  the 
fourth,  but  the  fifth  is  slightly  angulated,  and  the  sixth  and  sev^th 
acute  and  produced  backward  beyond  the  margin  of  the  corresi>onding 
segment.    The  first  pair  of  legs  are  short  and  stout,  and  well  armed 
with  spines  and  bristles;  the  basis  is  of  the  ordinary  form ;  the  ischium 
is  nearly  triangular,  having  the  upper  margin  much  produced  in  the 
distal  portion  and  bristly ;  the  merus  is  exi)anded  in  a  somewhat  similar 
manner,  but  the  angle  is  bent  forward  beyond  the  short  carpus  over 
the  base  of  the  propodus  5  the  opposite  or  lower  margin  of  the  merus 
is  armed  with  short  stout  spines;  the  carpus  is  short  and  small  and 
possesses  but  little  motion  on  the  propodus,  which  is  robust,  somewhat 
curved,  and  bears  a  strong  short  dactylus.    The  second  and  third  pairs 
of  legs  resemble  the  first  pair,  but  the  carpus  increases  somewhat  in 
size,  and  there  is  more  motion  in  its  articulation  with  the  propodus. 
They  are  directed  forward,  while  the  remaining  pairs  are  usually 
directed  backward  and  are  more  flattened.    The  fourth  pair  of  legs 
are  short  like  the  first  three  (pi.  X,  fig.  62  fc),  but,  except  in  size,  resem- 
ble the  following  pairs.    They  are  well  provided  with  bristles  in  tufts, 
and  along  the  margins  of  the  segments,  and  especially  the  merus  and 
two  adjacent  segments,  are  armed  with  long  stout  spines.    The  pro- 
podus is  straight  and  much  more  slender  than  the  carpus.    The  fifth 
and  sixth  pairs  of  legs  increase  in  size,  and  the  propodus  especially  he- 
comes  more  elongated,  but  the  seventh  pair  are  a  little  smaller  than  the 
sixth. 

The  pleon  is  scarcely  narrower  at  base  than  the  last  thoracic  segment, 
and  the  first  segment  is  often  nearly  concealed  by  the  last  thoracic  The 
fifth  segment  is  longer  on  the  back  but  shorter  at  the  sides  than  the 
preceding  segments.  The  last  segment,  or  telson,  is  triangular  with  the 
ciliated  apex  truncated  and  emarginate  or  notched  at  the  end  of  a  short 
median  furrow  at  the  tip.  The  uropods  (pi.  X,  fig.  63)  slightly  surpass 
the  telson  and  are  strongly  ciliated  5  the  inner  ramus  bears  also  a  few 
spines  near  the  tip ;  the  basal  segment  has  the  inner  angle  produced 
along  the  margin  of  the  inner  ramus,  which  is  broad  and  expanded 
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distally,  with  a  notch  at  the  external  angle;  the  outer  ramus  is  slender 
aod  tapering,  slightly  surpassing  the  inner. 

Length  of  large  specimens  32°"°,  breadth  10°^,  but  usually  smaller; 
22^  long,  7°"°  broad.  The  ground  color  in  life  is  yellowish,  with  reddish 
brown  on  the  anterior  margin  of  the  head  and  on  the  posterior  margins 
of  the  segments,  especially  in  the  dorsal  region,  where  the  segments  are 
also  marked  with  black  dots.  In  life  the  body  is  somewhat  translucent 
in  the  thinner  parts.  In  alcohol  the  translucence  disappears  and  the 
color  fades  to  a  nearly  uniform  yellowish  or  buflf  with  black  dots. 

This  species  was  described  by  Stimpson  from  Charleston,  S.  C.  Most 
of  the  specimens  in  the  collection  are  from  Yineyard  Sound  I,  where  it 
occors  sometimes  in  great  abundance,  and  is  common  especially  during 
the  winter.  It  is  found  swimming  about  in  shallow  water,  and  may  be 
taken  in  a  scoop-net,  and  is  found  also  in  lobster-pots.  It  was  dredged  in 
45  fethoms  off  Block  Island ! ,  near  the  eastern  end  of  Long  Island  Sound, 
in  1874,  but  has  not  yet  been  found  north  of  Cape  Cod. 

Specimens  examined. 


Wl 


Locality. 


Off  Ftobers  Island. 

Vineyard  Sound. . . 

do.. 


Ed-pondjWood's HoU  . , 

OffKew^orebam 

Off  Hartha'B  Vineyard.. 


B.t 


18 


Bottom. 


Maddy. 


Sandy  . 


When  col- 
lected. 


Received  from- 


May -^1875 
Mar.  — ,  1874 
Aug.  25, 1875 
July  23, 1875 
Ang.  19, 1874 
Sept.  20, 1875 


J.  H.  Latham.. 
V.  N.  Edwarda 
TT.S.Fi8hCom. 

...-do 

....do 

....do 


0,6 

II 
II 


100+ 
10 

1 

100+ 

1 
1 


Bry. 
Alo. 


Alo. 
Ale 
Ale. 
Alo. 
Alo. 
Ale. 


drolana  poUta  Harger  (Stimpson.) 

^apolita  Stimpson,  Max.  In  v.  Grand  Manan,  p.  41, 1853. 
LUtken,  Vidensk.  Meddel.,  1859,  p.  77, 1860. 
VerriU,  Am.  Jour.  Sci.,  Ill,  vol.  v,  p.  16, 1873. 
Conilera  polita  Harger  in  Smith  and  Harger,  Trans.  Conn.  Acad.,  vol.  iii,  pp.  3, 
22,  1874. 
VerriU,  Am.  Jour.  Sci.,  Ill,  voL  vii,  p.  41  f,  1874. 
drolana  polita  Harger,  Proc  U.  S.  Nat.  Mus. ,  1879,  vol.  ii,  p.  161, 1879. 

This  species  so  closely  resembles  the  preceding,  that  a  full  description 
woald  be  little  else  than  a  repetition  of  that  given  above.  It  appears, 
however,  to  diflfer  constantly  ftx)m  the  form  already  described,  by  its 
somewhat  more  elongated  and  cylindrical  body ;  in  the  eyes,  which  are 
"elongate  trapezoidal  in  shape,  narrowest  anteriorly,'^  and  in  the  tip  of 
the  telson,  which  is  regularly  rounded  or  slightly  pointed  at  the  tip  with- 
out any  truncation,  much  less  any  emargination,  and  is  not  at  all  grooved 
above. 

Length  25"°,  breadth  6.5°° ;  color  much  as  in  the  preceding  species. 

Dr.  Stimpson's  specimens  were  "found  on  the  fine  sands  at  low-water 
mark  on  High  Duck  Island,"  in  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  and  the  specimens 
that  I  have  examined  are  from  Cape  Cod  Bay !  j  from  near  Salem  I,  Mass.  j 
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George's  Banks !,  and  east  of  Banquereaul ,  or  Quereao,  latitude  ifP  W 
north,  longitude  57<^  12'  west,  where  seven  fine  specimens  were  takiea 
from  a  halibut  (Hippoglossus),  June  2, 1879,  by  Capt.  J.  W.  Collins.  It 
appears  to  replace  the  preceding  species  at  the  north. 

Specimens  examined. 


;z5 


LocaUty. 


I 


1314 
1890 


Cape  Cod  Bay 

George's  Bank,  lat.  41o  4(K 

N.,nU)n.  680  KK  W. 
George's  Bank,  lat.  A2P 11' 

N.,lon.e70  71'W. 

Salem,  Mass 

East  Qaerean 


Bottom. 


7 
25 
150 


Coarse,  yellow 

sand. 
Sand 


Soft,   sandy 
mad. 


190 


Sept  15, 1879 

,1872 

,1872 


IT.  S.  Fish  Com. 

Smith  and  Har- 

ger. 
Packard   and 


j      Cooke. 

,  1R78  '  J.H.Emerton. 

Juno  2, 1879  Capt.  J.  W.Col- 

I     tins. 


Dry. 
Ale 


Ale. 
AkL 


Aid 
Ak. 


Front  formed  of  the  approximate  basal  segments  of  the  antennulae, 
which  are  not  covered  by  an  anterior  projection  of  the  head ;  antennulae 
and  antennae  presenting  an  evident  distinction  into  peduncular  and 
flagellar  segments;  maxillipeds  operculiform ^  mandibles  formed  for 
piercing,  palpigerous,  mouth  suctorial ;  first  three  pairs  of  legs  ancorsJ, 
last  four  ambulatory ;  epimera  distinct  behind  the  first  thoracic  segment; 
uropods  lateral,  biramous,  ciliated,  and  flattened. 

This  family  was  represented  within  our  limits  by  a  single  species  of 
the  typical  genus  until  the  summer  of  1879,  when  a  single  specim^  was 
collected  of  a  second  genus  belonging  to  the  ^gidce,  but  having  evident 
relations  with  the  next  family,  and  in  many  characters  intermediate  be- 
tween JSga  and  the  Cymotlioidce.  The  two  genera  by  which  the  fiMnflv 
is  at  present  represented  on*  our  coast  may  be  further  characterized  as 
follows:  Both  the  antennulse  and  theantennse  are  directed  laterally,  the 
former  arising  near  together  on  the  anterior  margin  of  the  head  and 
forming  part  of  the  outline  of  tlie  animal  as  seen  from  above,  Ttay, 
as  well  as  the  antennse,  present  an  evident  distinction  into  peduncular 
and  flagellar  segments.  The  maxillipeds  are  operculiform,  imd  have 
the  palpus  armed  with  short  hooks  for  adhesion  to  the  snr&ce  of  the 
fish  on  which  they  may  be  feeding.  The  mandibles  are  armed  with  a 
horny  point,  but  not  toothed  as  in  the  Cirohmidce^  and,  while  fitted  for 
piercing,  are  not  capable  of  lacerating  and  biting  off  pieces  of  flesh  as  in 
that  family. 

The  first  three  pairs  of  legs  are  anoocal,  or  armed  with  strong  cmred 
dactjli,  which,  once  implanted  in  the  body  of  a  victim,  retain  their  hold 
without  effort— a  structure  wMoh  attains  its  ftdlest  development  in  tbe 
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following  femily.  The  remaining  pairs  of  legs  are  fitted  for  walking. 
The  thoracic  segments  are  subequal  in  length  and  have  the  epimera  well 
separated,  except  in  the  first  segment. 

The  pleon  may  or  may  not  be  suddenly  narrower  than  the  last  thoracic 
segment,  and,  in  our  species,  is  comi)osed  of  six  distinct  segments,  of 
whieh  the  last  is  large  and  scutiform.  The  nropods  are  composed  of 
a  basal  segment,  oblique  at  the  apex  with  the  inner  angle  more  or  less 
produced,  and  bearing  two  flattened,  ciliated  rami;  they  are  distinctly 
lateral,  being  inserted  high  up  on  the  sides  of  the  last  segment. 

This  family  contains  our  largest  Isopod,  JEgapsora^  and  to  it  should 
probably  be  referred  the  huge  Batkynomus  giganteus  A.  Edwards,  from 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  measuring  more  than  eleven  inches  in  length.  It 
has  usually  been  regarded  as  embracing  the  Cirolanidw.  I  have  already 
given  my  reasons  for  separating  them,  but  have  to  regret  my  inability  to 
eiamine  many  types  of  genera  apparently  more  or  less  intermediate  in 
position  between  JEga  and,  on  the  one  hand  Cirolana^  and  on  the  other 
Cpnothoa  and  Idvoneca.  I  have  therefore  retained  the  old  classification 
rather  than  to  unite  the  following  genera  with  the  Cymothaidce. 

Our  two  genera  are  most  easily  distinguished  as  follows :  Eyes  large 
and  approximate,  ^ga,  p.  89;  eyes  wanting,  SyscemiSj  p.  93. 

iESga  Leacb. 

JSga  Leach,  Trans.  Linn.  Soc,  vol.  xi,  p.  369, 1815. 

Eyes  large ;  palpus  of  maxillipeds  five-jointed ;  three  anterior  pairs  of 
legs  terminated  by  strong  curved  claws;  posterior  pairs  slender,  with 
slender  nearly  straight  dactyli ;  pleon  not  suddenly  narrower  than  the 
thorax;  pleopods  ciliated. 

lliis  genus  Is  represented  within  our  limits  by  a  single  species,  which 
fflfty  be  easily  distanguished  by  its  large  approximate  eyes.  The  basal 
segments  of  the  antennulae  are  flattened  and  the  flagellum  is  compara- 
tirely  slender.  The  maxillipeds  have  a  five-jointed  palpus,  which  is 
short  and  flattened  and  bent  around  the  oral  opening,  and  the  inner 
Duupgins  of  the  three  terminal  segments  are  provided  with  a  row  of 
<^ng  hooked  spines,  which  are  also  found  upon  the  outer  maxillae,  thus 
forming  two  rows  of  short  hooks  on  each  side  of  the  mouth,  by  means 
of  which  the  ox)ening  ef  the  mouth  can  be  closely  applied  to  the  fish  on 
which  these  animals  prey.  The  inner  maxillae  are  slender  and  stj^liform 
and  armed  with  sharp  curved  spines  at  the  apex,  and  the  mandibles  are 
also  acute  and  fitted  for  piercing.  The  body  is  moderately  convex,  and 
the  last  four  paii«  of  legs  are  nearly  alike  ambulatory  and  of  moderate 
length,  the  last  pair,  when  extended,  scarcely  surpassing  the  telson. 
The  pleon  is  composed  of  six  distinct  segments,  and  the  basal  segment 
of  the  urox>ods  is  strongly  produced  at  its  inner  angle,  as  usual  in  the 
femily.    The  pleopods  are  ciliated  in  the  adults  as  well  as  in  the  young. 
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2Sga  psora  Eroyer  (Linn^). 

Oniscus  psora  "Linn^,  Fauna  suecica,  ed.  ii,  1761  "j  Syst.  Nat.,  ed.  xii,  toBLi, 
p.  1060,  1767. 

''Pennant,  Brit.  Zool.,  vol.  iv,  pi.  18,  fig.  1,  1777  (certe)"  (B.  &  W.). 

O.  Fabricius,  Fanna  Groenlandica,  p.  249,  1780. 

Mohr,  Islandisk  Naturhistorio,  p.  110,  1786. 
^a  emarginata  Leach,  Trans.  Linn.  Soc,  vol.  xi,  p.  370,  1815;  Diet.  8ei.  naii 
tome  xii,  p.  349,  1818. 

Samouelle,  Ent.  Comp.,  p.  109, 1819. 

Desmar^t,  Consid.  Cmst.,  p.  305,  pi.  47,  figs.  4,  5,  1825. 

Griflatb  and  PidgeoD,  Nat.  Hist.  Crust.,  p.  218,  pi.  viii.,  fig.  3,  1833. 

Edwards,  Hist.  nat.  des  Crust.,  tome  iii,  p.  240, 1840 ;  Regne  Anim.,  Cnut., 
pi.  iv,  fig.  4,  and  pi.  Ixvii,  fig.  1,  1849. 

Gould,  TRep.GeoLMass.,  p.  549, 1835;  Invert.  Maes.,  p.  338,  1841. 

Gosse.,  Man.  Mar.  Zool.,  vol.  i,  p.  134,  1855. 
^ga  (OnUcus  psora)  Kroyer,  Gronlands  Amfipoder,  p.  318,  1838. 
^ga  psora  Lilljeborg,  Of  vers,  Vet. -Acad.  Forh.,  1850,  p.  84,  and  1851,  p.  24. 

Liitken,  Vidensk.  Meddel.,  1858,  pp.65,  179,1^9;  ibid.,  1860,  p.  181(7) 
1861 ;  Crustacea  of  Greenland,  p.  150,  1875. 

Schiodte,  Ann.  Mag.  Nat.  Hist.,  IV,  vol.  i,  p.  12,  1868. 

Bate  &  Westwood,  Brit.  Sess.  Crust.,  vol.  ii,  p.  283,  figure,  1868, 

M.  Sars,  Cbr.  Vid.  Selsk.  Forb.,  1868,  p.  261,  1869. 

G.  O.  Sars,  Hard.  Fauna,  Cruet.,  p.  275  [32],  1872. 

Verrill,  Am.  Jour.  Sci.,  Ill,  vol.  v,  p.  16, 1873. 

Smith  and  Harger,  Trans.  Conn.  Acad.,  vol.  iii,  p.  22,  1874. 

Whiteaves,  Further  Deep-Sea  Dredging,  Gulf  St.  Lawrence,  p.  15,  "1874.* 

Metzger,  Nordseefabrt  der  Pomm.,  p.  285,  1875. 

Meinert,  Crust.  Isop.  Ampb.  Dec.  Daniae,  p.  89,  "1877." 

Miers,  Ann.  Mag.  Nat.  Hist.,  IV,  vol.  xix,  p.  134, 1877. 

Harger,  Proc.  U.  S.  Nat.  Mus.,  1879,  vol.  ii,  p.  161, 1879. 
^ga  entaill^  Latreille,  R^gne  Anim.,  tome  iv,  p.  134,  1829. 

Plate  X,  Fig.  64. 

The  preaent  species  is  the  largest  Isopod,  and  indeed  the  hrgest 
Tetradecapod  known  on  the  ^ew  England  coast,  reaching  a  lengUi  of 
nearly  or  qnite  two  inches  and  a  breadth  of  one  inch,  and  has  even  at* 
tained  to  the  dignity  of  a  popular  name,  "salve-bng'^,  by  which  it  is 
known  amoDg  tishermen.  It  may  be  further  distinguished  by  its  large 
approximate  eyes,  covering  a  large  proportion  of  the  upper  surfaoeof 
the  head,  and  by  the  possession  of  ancoral  legs  in  three  pairs  only,  the 
last  four  pairs  of  legs  being  fitted  for  walking. 

The  body  is  oval,  broadest  at  the  fourth  and  fifth  thoracic  segm^ts, 
where  the  breadth  is  about  half  the  length.  The  dorsal  sur&ce  is 
moderately  convex  and  smooth  except  for  minute  and  rather  scat- 
tered punctations,  which  occur  also  on  the  legs,  esi>ecially  on  the  basal 
segments,  on  the  antennulse,  the  uropods,  and  even  the  pleopods. 
The  head  is  transverse  and  sub-triangular,  salient  in  front  between 
the  bases  of  the  anteunulse.  Much  of  the  upper  surface  of  the  head  is 
covered  by  the  large  oval  or  somewhat  reniform  eyes,  which  do  not  quite 
meet  on  the  median  line.  The  antennulae  when  bent  backward  nearly 
or  quite  attain  the  anterior  margin  of  the  first  thoracic  segment,  and 
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have  their  first  two  segments  large  and  flattened,  and  wedge-shaped  in 
fix)nt;  of  these  the  basal  segment  is  quadrate  in  outline,  as  seen  from 
above,  and  nearly  as  broad  as  long  5  it  closely  approaches  its  fellow  of 
the  opposite  side  in  front,  but  is  separated  from  it  behind  by  a  median 
process  of  the  head ;  the  second  segment  is  triangular  in  outline,  as  seen 
from  above,  with  the  ai)ex  of  the  triangle  extending  beyond  the  origin 
of  the  third  slender  cylindrical  segment,  which  is  followed  by  a  tapering 
flagellum  of  about  a  dozen  segments.  The  antennae  when  reflexed 
extend  beyond  the  first  thoracic  segment  and  have  the  first  two  seg- 
ments short  and  compressed,  the  third  somewhat  longer,  the  fourth 
and  fifth  longer  and  nearly  cylindrical,  followed  by  a  tai)ering  flagellum 
abont  as  long  as  the  peduncle  and  composed  of  fifteen  to  twenty  seg- 
ments. The  maxillipeds  have  a  short  triangular  external  lamella  and 
a  five-jointed  palpus,  of  which  the  first  segment  is  short  and  transverse; 
the  second  is  triangular  and  bfears,  on  its  inner  apex,  a  few  slender 
hooked  spines  j  the  third  segment  is  broad  and  fiattened,  with  the  inner 
margin  short,  and  armed  with  about  three  robust  hooked  spines ;  the 
fourth  segment  is  flattened  and  transverse  and  armed  along  its  inijer 
margin  vrith  about  six  similar  spines ;  while  the  fifth  segment  is  small, 
sub-oval,  and  armed  with  much  more  slender  curved  spines.  The  outer 
maxillae  are  provided  with  curved  spines  at  the  apex  much  like  those  of 
the  maxillipeds.  The  inner  maxiUaB  are  rod-like  and  terminate  in  sharp 
somewhat  curved  spines  placed  close  together.  The  mandibles  support 
a  slender  palpus  of  three  segments,  of  which  the  middle  one  is  much  the 
longest,  and  the  last  is  robust  and  sickle-shaped,  with  a  comb  of  short 
spines  along  the  inner  curve.  This  segment  lies,  in  the  ordinary  posi- 
tion, jnst  at  the  base  of  the  antenna  of  the  same  side. 

The  first  thoracic  segment  is,  at  its  anterior  margin,  scarcely  broader 
than  the  head,  but  expands  rapidly  backward.  It  is  excavated  in  front 
for  the  eyes,  which  project  somewhat  beyond  the  posterior  margin  of  the 
head.  The  second,  third,  and  fourth  thoracic  segments  are  each  a  little 
shorter  than  the  first;  the  fifth  and  sixth  are  somewhat  longer;  the 
seventh  is  shorter  than  the  sixth.  The  epimera  of  the  first  thoracic  seg- 
ment are  not  separated  by  suture,  but  in  the  second  and  following  seg- 
ments they  are  so  separated,  and,  especially  on  the  anterior  segments, 
Daarked  with  two  oblique  depressed  lines.  The  epimera  of  the  second, 
third,  and  fourth  segments  are  rounded  or  truncate  behind,  but  in  the 
posterior  segments  they  become  acute  and  extend  beyond  the  angles  of 
the  segments  to  which  they  are  attached.  The  first  three  pairs  of  legs 
are  short  and  armed  with  strong  hooked  dactyli.  The  propodal  seg- 
ments are  also  curved,  and  the  carpus  is  short  in  the  first  pair  but 
somewhat  longer  in  the  second  and  third  pairs.  The  merus  is  almost 
crescent-shaped  in  the  first  pair  of  legs,  its  horns  embracing  the  carpus 
above  and  below,  but  it  becomes  more  elongated  in  the  succeeding  pairs; 
m  all  three  pairs  its  inferior  margin  is  armed  with  a  few  short,  stoat 
spines.  The  fourth  and  succeeding  pairs  of  legs  are  of  quite  a  different 
26p 
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type  from  the  first  three.  The  four  segments  following  the  first  or 
basal  one  are  straight,  cylindrical,  or  slightly  compressed,  armed  "with 
short  spines,  especially  below  and  at  the  distal  end,  sabeqoal  in  length 
but  decreasing  in  diameter  to  the  propodus,  which  bears  in  each  pair  a 
short,  slightly  curved  and  comparatively  weak  dactylus.  The  seventh 
pair  is  only  imperfectly  developed  in  the  young  specimen  figured,  hut 
never  quite  attains  the  size  of  the  sixth  pair,  which  is  the  largest 

The  pleon  is  scarcely  narrower  than  the  last  thoracic  segment  and 
tapers  but  little  to  the  fifth  segment.  The  last  segment  is  triangular, 
wit^  the  sides  but  little  dilated,  and  is  pointed  at  the  tip  without  grooves 
or  carinations.  The  uropods  scarcely  surpass  the  telson;  the  basal  seg- 
ment has  its  inner  angle  long  and  spiniform,  extending  the  whole  lengUi 
of  the  inner  margin  of  the  inner  ramus  and  ciliated  toward  the  tip;  the 
rami  are  flattened,  the  outer  elongate  ovate,  obtuse;  the  inner  with  the 
inner  margin  straight,  the  outer  curved*  and  emarginate  near  the  tip. 
Both  rami  and  the  posterior  part  of  the  telson  are  ciliated. 

Length  16-50°°*,  breadth  7-25°° ;  color  in  alcohol  light  brown,  darker 
toward  the  head ;  eyes  black. 

Linux's  description  of  'Oniseus  psora  is  too  indefinite  to  be  certainly 
recognizable,  and  in  using  his  trivial  name  I  have  followed  the  an- 
thority  of  LUtken  and  others.  Our  specimens  agree  well  with  the  de- 
scription of  0.  psora  by  O.  Fabricius,  and  are  undoubtedly  identical  with 
that  species,  which  he  describes  as  infesting  the  cod.  They  appear  to 
correspond  also  with  Bate  and  Westwood's  figure  and  descriptions,  al- 
though those  authors  make  no  mention  of  Fabricius  under  M.  psora.  As 
Kroyer  referred  the  species  to  its  proper  genus,  I  have  adopted  his  name 
as  authority  for  the  combination. 

The  specimen  figured  was  dredged  in  the  summer  of  1872,  a  little  to 
the  northeast  of  St.  George's  Bank !,  in  latitude  42^  11'  north,  longitude 
67^  17'  west,  in  150  fathoms,  soft  sandy  mud  with  a  few  pebbles,  and  is 
young,  as  shown  by  its  size  and  imperfectly  developed  seventh  pair  of 
legs.  Adults  may  surpass  the  size  of  the  figure,  but  the  specimen  drawn 
was  enlarged  three  diameters.  Adult  specimens  were  obtained  fix)m  the 
Provincial  Museum,  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia,  labeled  as  found  on  the  cod, 
and  were  probably  from  the  fishing  banks  of  that  region,  or  from  the 
Banks  of  Newfoundland.  During  the  summer  of  1879  a  considerable 
number  of  specimens  were  received  by  the  Fish  Commission  through 
the  Gloucester  fisheries,  of  which  only  a  few  are  included  in  the  table  of 
specimens  examined.  These  specimens  were  panisitic  on  the  cod  {Qadta 
morrhua),  and  on  the  halibut  (Hippoglossus).  Specimens  have  also  been 
obtained  from  the  skate  {Raia).  Whiteaves  records  this  species  from  a 
halibut,  on  the  north  shore  of  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence.  Fine  speci- 
mens were  obtained  by  Mr.  N.  P.  Scudder  from  off  Holsteinborg, 
Greenland,  in  Davis'  Straits !,  parasitic  on  the  halibut,  and  collected  in 
July  and  August,  1879.  It  extends  to  Iceland  (Edw.  et  al) ;  the  British 
Isles  (B.  and  W.)  j  the  Korth  Sea  (Metzger);  Finmark  (Sars),  and  Spitz- 
bergen  (Miers). 
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SysceDos*  gen.  noy. 

Eyes  wanting 5  palpus  of  maxillipeds  two-jointed;  sixth  and  seventh 
pairs  of  legs  elongated;  pleon  suddenly  narrower  than  the  thorax j 
pleopods  naked. 

This  genus  is  unfortunately  represented  in  the  collection  by  a  single 
specimen.  It  differs  from  ^ga  by  characters  that  point  toward  the 
Cymothoidcey  as  in  the  reduction  of  the  segments  of  the  palpus  of  the 
maxiUipedSy  the  sudden  constriction  at  the  base  of  the  pleon,  and  the 
naked  pleopods.  The  absence  of  eyes,  although  a  conspicuous  charac- 
ter can  hardly  be  regarded  as  of  great  taxonomic  value.  It  is  separated 
from  the  Cymothoidce  by  the  form  of  the  head,  which  is  not  produced 
over  the  bases  of  the  antennulae  but  merely  projects  slightly  between 
them.  The  antennulae  moreover  are  composed  of  three  peduncular  seg- 
ments and  a  flagellum;  the  basal  segments  are  much  smaller  than  in 
Mga  and  less  flattened,  but  still  form  a  part  of  the  anterior  outline 
when  seen  vertically.  The  last  four  pairs  of  legs  differ  from  the  first 
three,  and  are  more  or  less  elongated  and  fitted  for  crawling.  The 
uropods  are  distinctly  ciliated. 

SyscentiB  infeliz  sp.  noy. 

This  species  may  be  recognized  among  our  Isopoda  by  the  possession 
of  the  foil  number  of  segments,  the  ciliated  uropods,  naked  pleoi>ods, 
and  the  absence  of  eyes. 

*  2(;a/cj7vof,  a  messmate.  ^ 
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The  body  is  more  than  twice  as  long  as  broad  and  only  moderately 
convex.  The  head  is  small  and  as  seen  from  above  is  transversely 
somewhat  diamond-shaped  with  rounded  angles.  It  presents  in  fipont 
a  slight  prolongation  between  the  antennnlse^  and  on  each  side  of  tiie 
short  median  process  its  outline  is  excavated  above  the  bases  of  the 
antennulae.  The  posterior  margin  is  curved,  but  near  each  end  is  a 
fkint  indication  of  a  lobe,  projecting  backward  like  the  ocular  lobes  in 
-JSr^a,  but  the  eyes  are  wanting.  The  antennulce  arise  near  together  on 
each  side  of  the  front  and  are  short,  extending  when  reflexed  but  little 
beyond  the  lateral  margins  of  the  head  and  only  slightly  surpassing  the 
fourth  antennal  segment.  They  are  readily  distinguishable  into  pe- 
duncular and  flagellar  segments,  the  first  three  segments  being  of  com- 
paratively large  size  and  about  equal  length;  the  second  segment  much 
flattened  below  against  the  antennee;  third  more  slender  than  the  first 
two  and  followed  by  a  short,  tapering  six-jointed  flagellum.  The  anten- 
nulsB  are  in  their  natural  position  reflexed,  the  second  segment  being 
articulated  at  an  angle  with  the  first.  The  antennse  are  considerably 
longer  than  the  antennulae  and,  when  reflexed,  slightly  surpass  the  pos- 
terior border  of  the  third  thoracic  segment.  They  are  inserted  heiow 
and  a  little  outside  of  the  antennulae.  The  first  segment  is  short  and 
flattened  below;  the  second  is  also  short,  the  two  together  being  hardly 
longer  than  the  basal  antennular  segment;  the  third  segment  is  about 
as  long  as  the  first  two  together,  and  the  fourth  is  a  little  longer  than 
the  third,  but  of  slightly  less  diameter;  the  fifth  is  more  than  one-half 
longer  than  the  fourth,  but  is  more  slender  and  is  followed  by  a  slender, 
tapering  flagellum  of  about  twenty-four  segments.  The  last  two  pe- 
duncular segments  bear  a  row  of  elongate  bristly  hairs  along  the  margin 
which,  when  reflexed,  is  brought  next  the  body,  and  the  row  is  continued, 
though  with  shorter  hairs,  along  the  flagellum.  The  palpus  of  the  maxil- 
lipeds  is  composed  of  two  segments  of  which  the  first  is  nearly  square 
and  armed  at  the  inner  distal  angle  with  a  minute  hook;  the  seecmd 
is  bluntly  triangular  and  armed  at  the  apex,  which  is  directed  inward, 
with  three  booklets.  The  external  lamella  is  small  and  subcircnlar. 
The  outer  maxillae  are  armed  with  short  hooks  at  the  tip ;  the  inner  with 
minute  denticles.  The  mandibles  are  flattened  and  denticulate  at  the 
tip  and  bear  a  three-jointed  palpus  of  which  the  three  segments  dcCTease 
in  size  to  the  last. 

The  first  thoracic  segment  is  twice  as  long  as  the  second;  its  anterior 
margin  is  adapted  to  the  head;  its  posterior  margin  is  nearly  straight 
above  and  rounded  at  the  sides  until  the  epimeral  region  is  reached, 
when  a  short,  pointed  projection  juts  backward,  being  the  tip  of  the 
epimeron  on  each  side,  here  united  with  the  segment.  The  next  three 
— second,  third  and  fourth — ^thoracic  segments  are  of  about  equal  length, 
and  each  a  little  over  half  the  length  of  the  first  segment;  their  pos- 
terior margins  are  nearly  straight  above  and  rounded  at  the  sides;,  the 
thi^l  segment  is  broadest.    The  fifth  and  sixth  segments  are  each  a 
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little  longer  than  the  second;  the  seventh  about  as  long  s^  the  second. 
The  last  segment,  and  in  a  less  degree  the  sixth  and  fifth  segments^ 
have  their  posterior  margins  excavated  along  the  back;  all  have  their 
lateral  angles  rounded,  although  the  angles  of  the  seventh  segment  are 
but  sUghtJy  so.  The  epimera  are  short  and  pointed;  those  belonging 
to  the  second  and  third  segments  are  larger  than  the  following  ones, 
and  are  applied  directly  to  the  lateral  margin  of  the  segments;  the 
posterior  four  pairs  of  epimera  are  shorter  and  smaller,  and  are  separated 
from  the  lateral  borders  of  the  segment  by  a  fold  of  the  integument 
eatting  off  a  portion  of  the  anterior  lateral  angle  and  increasing  in  size 
to  the  last  segment. 

The  first  three  pairs  of  legs  are  alike,  distinctly  ancoral  and  directed 
forward.  In  each  the  basis  is  much  the  longest  segment;  the  ischium 
is  strongly  flexed  upon  it;  the  merus  ia  expanded  distally  around  the 
base  of  the  carpus  and  bears  a  few  bristles  at  the  outer  angle;  the 
carpus  is  short,  less  than  half  as  long  as  the  prox>odus,  and  the  dac- 
tylus  is  strong  and  curved.  The  fourth  pair  of  legs,  like  those,  that 
follow,  is  directed  backward;  the  basis  is  the  longest  segment  and  the 
isehium  is  strongly  flexed  upon  it  and  of  more  than  half  its  length;  the 
merns,  carpus  and  propodus  are  each  about  two-thirds  as  long  as  the 
isdnum,  and  all  four  segments  are  armed  distally  with  a  whorl  of  spines 
around  the  articulation  with  the  succeeding  segment;  the  dactylus  is 
slender,  sharp  and  curved.  The  fifth  pair  of  legs  is  longer  than  the 
fourth  by  a  little  more  than  the  length  of  the  dactylus,  the  elongation 
being  in  the  segments  firom  the  ischium  to  the  proiiodus  inclusive.  The 
sixth  pair  is  the  longest,  being,  when  extended,  as  long  as  the  thorax 
and  pleon  together.  This  elongation  is  confined  also  to  the  four  seg- 
ments above  indicated,  and  of  these  the  ischium  is  about  as  long  as  the 
basis;  the  merus  falls  a  little  short  of  the  ischium  in  length;  the  carpus 
and  propodufi  are  of  equal  length,  and  are  as  long  as  the  ischium;  all 
these  segments  are  slender  and  slightly  curved,  and  are  armed  distally 
and  along  their  inner  side  with  short  spinules.  The  dactylus  is  slender 
and  curved.  The  seventh  pair  of  legs  resembles  the  sixth  but  is  shortei^ 
by  about  half  the  length  of  the  propodus.  The  fifth  pair  does  not 
attain  the  middle  of  the  carpus  of  the  sixth. 

The  pleon  ig  of  less  diameter  than  the  last  thoracic  segment  and 
about  as  long  as  the  last  five  thoracic  segments.  Its  transverse  diame^ 
ter  increases  slightly  to  the  base  of  the  last  segment,  where  it  is  broad- 
est; the  fifth  segment  is  a  little  longer  than  the  precedii^g  one,  and 
the  last  segment  is  of  a  broad  ovate  form,  acuminate  and  ciliated  at  the 
tip,  truncated  at  the  base  and  smooth  above,  except  for  a  fednt  trans- 
verse impression  on  each  side  near  the  base,  and  a  still  more  fiaint  im- 
pressed median  line  toward  the  tip.  The  uropods  attain  the  tip  of  the 
telson  but  do  not  surpass  it;  they  have  the  basal  segment  oblique  but 
not  produced  at  the  inner  angle,  and  bearing  two  elongate-elliptical 
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rami,  tapering  at  the  base  and  ciliated,  the  inner  about  one-third  longer 
tiian  the  outer.    The  pleopods  are  quite  naked  and  destitute  of  cilia. 

Length  23"^;  breadth,  9™;  breadth  of  pleon  4"";  length  of  head  3-; 
breadth  4.2"^. 

A  single  specimen  of  this  species  was  dredged  by  the  U.  S.  Fish 
Gommission,  about  fifteen  miles  northeast  of  Cape  Cod!,  in  130  &thoiii8 
brown  mud,  September  10, 1879. 

XL— CYMOTHOID^. 

Head  produced  anteriorly  over  the  bases  of  the  antennul® ;  maxilUpeds 
few-jointed,  operculiform;  mandibles  palpigerous;  mouth  suctorial;  legs 
armed  with  strong  curved  dactyli;  epimera  distinct  behind  the  £mst 
thoracic  segment;  telson  large  and  flattened;  pleopods  not  ciliated; 
uropods  articulated  near  the  antero-lateral  angles  of  the  last  segment, 
and  composed  of  a  more  or  less  flattened  basal  segment  bearing  two 
flattened  rami ;  habit  parasitic;  body  often  unsymmetrical  by  distortioii 
in  the  adults. 

This  family  is  represented  within  our  limits  by  three  genera  and  as 
many  species.  They  are  parasitic  in  habit,  usually  on  fish,  and  fix  them- 
selves by  their  strongly-curved  claws  to  their  host,  often  within  the 
mouth,  or  about  the  branchial  cavity,  and  firequently  become  distorted 
when  fully  grown.  In  all  our  species  the  head  is  small,  and  has  the 
anterior  mar^  produced,  concealing  the  bases  of  the  antennute  and 
the  antennsD.  The  head  is  three-lobed  behind,  and  the  first  thorade 
segment  is  adapted  to  it.  The  antennulae  and  antennie  are  both  short 
and  tapering,  without  very  evident  distinction  into  peduncular  and 
flagellar  segments.  This  distinction  is,  however,  usually  more  or  less 
evident  on  examination. 

The  epimera  are  well  separated,  except  in  the  first  segment,  and  may 
be  projecting  and  conspicuous.  The  legs  are  of  nearly  the  same  form 
throughout,  but  increase  in  length  and  become  more  slender  posteriorly.* 
The  basal  segments  are  in  some  genera  enlarged  and  flattened,  but  not  in 
ours ;  the  joint  between  the  basis  and  ischium  is  strongly  flexed,  and 
the  segments,  at  le€ust  beyond  the  ischium,  to  the  dactylus,  are  short  and 
capable  of  but  little  motion  on  each  other.  The  dactylus  is  str(mgly 
curved  and  admirably  fitted  for  firm  attachment  to  the  host  on  which  the 
animal  may  be  living.  In  our  species  the  legs,  in  the  natural  positioD, 
are  concealed  in  a  dorsal  view  beneath  the  body  of  the  animal,  to  the 
under  surface  of  which  they  are  appressed,  the  first  three  pairs  beiag 
directed  forward,  and  the  last  three  backward,  as  represented  in  plate 
X,  fig.  66. 

The  pleon  in  our  species  is  not  suddenly  narrower  than  the  thorax, 
as  it  is,  however,  at  least  in  the  adults,  in  some  genera  belonging  to  this 
family.    The  segments  of  the  pleon  are  distinct,  the  last  one  scatifonn 

"  In  ArtyaUme&chiodte  the  seventh  pair  of  legs  '*  reach  to  the  extremity  of  the  tail  an^ 
aie  slender,  compressed  crawling  legs,  with  a  smaU,  almost  rudimentary,  straight  claw.** 
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and  of  moderate  size,  not  being  greatly  enlarged.  The  pleopods  are 
destitute  of  cilia  in  the  adults. 

This  family  is  e^^dently  closely  related  to  the  preceding  and  may  yet 
have  to  be  united  with  it,  or  even  be  extended  so  as  to  include  also  the 
Cirolanidce.  Our  representatives  of  the  three  families  are  so  few  that 
I  have  had  little  opportunity  to  study  the  genera,  and  as  before  stated, 
I  have  separated  the  Cirolanidce  principally  in  deference  to  the  opinions 
of  Schiodte.  Alitropus  Edwards,  Syacenus  Harger,  and  JEgathoa  Dana 
may  be  mentioned  as  genera  pointing  toward  a  transition  between  the 
Mgidos  and  Cymothoidw^  and  it  is  evident  that  the  latter  family  is  made 
up  of  forms  degraded  by  parasitism.  They  have  thus  exchanged  the 
ambulatory  legs  of  the  JSgidce  for  strictly  ancoral  legs,  for  the  most  part 
in  seven  pairs,  and  have  lost  the  natatory  cilia  of  the  pleopods.  Their 
antennary  organs  are  also  much  less  perfect  than  in  that  family.  All 
these  modifications  are  in  the  line  of  the  sedentary  life  of  a  parasite. 

The  interesting  observations  of  Mr.  J.  F.  Bullar  have  shown  that  in 
certain  genera  of  the  Cymothoidce  {Cymothoa,  Kerocilu,  Anilocra)  a  peculiar 
form  of  hermaphroditism  occurs,  the  young  at  a  certain  stage  of  devel- 
opment being  males  with  well  developed  testes  and  external  organs, 
bat  possessing  at  the  same  time  ovaries  with  the  oviduct  ending  blindly. 
As  development  proceeds  the  male  organs  are  lost  by  molting,  the  ovi- 
duct obtains  an  external  opening,  iho  incubatory  pouch  is  developed, 
and  the  animal  becomes  a  female.  Mr.  Bullar's  statements  provoked 
considerable  discussion,  but  they  have  recently  been  verified  by  Mayer, 
vhohas,  however,  shown  that  self-fertilization  does  not  occur. 

Three  genera  of  Oymothoidw  are  represented  within  oiu:  limits  by  as 
inany  species,  arti  a  fourth  species,  Cymothoa  prwgmtator  Say*  (La- 
trobe)  may  yet  be  found,  being  not  a  rare  parasite  in  the  mouth  of  the 
menhaden  {Brevoortia  menhaden  Gill)  in  southern  waters.  The  projec- 
tion of  the  ftt)nt  of  the  head  over  the  bases  of  the  antennary  organs, 
and  the  strongly  hooked  or  ancoral  legs  are  characteristic  of  the  family, 
aod  the  genera  may  be  distinguished  by  means  of  the  following  table: 

Sciliatedy  eyes  large  conspicaous,  ^gaihoay  p.  393 

^.    , .  hnrl    J  syniDietrical;  posterior  epimera  elongated,     Nero<^laj  p-  391 
'         ^(  nnsymmetrical;  epimera  fihort,  Xironecw,  p.  394 

Nerocila  Leaeh. 

Nerodla  Leaeh,  Diet.  Sei.  nat.,  tom.  xii,  p.  351,  1818. 

Body  oval ;  head  small ;  eyes  of  moderate  size;  posterior  thoracic  seg- 
iDente  and  epimera  angulated  or  spiniform,  giving  a  sharply  serrated 
ordentated  outline  to  the  thorax;  first  two  "abdominal  epimera"  also 
spintform;  pleon  of  six  distinct  segments. 

Our  species  of  Nerocila  has  the  characters  of  the  genus  much  less  pro- 
'^^wmced  than  some  foreign  ones,  as  tbo  i)osterior  epimera  are  nearly 

•Jour.  Acad.  Nat.  Sci.  Phila.,  vol.  i,  p.  395, 1818. 
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or  quite  concealed  from  above  by  the  projecting  angles  of  the  segments, 
and  the  '^  abdominal  epimera"  are  mostly  concealed  beneath  the  pleon. 
These  organs  are  the  much  elongated  inferior  angles  of  the  segments, 
which  in  allied  genera,  as  jSEgathoaj  are  short  and  not  produced.  In  a 
lateral  Tiew  they  considerably  resemble  the  i)osterior  epimera,  giving 
the  appearance  of  two  additional  pairs.  The  specimen  first  described  is 
smaller  than  others  that  have  since  been  obtained. 

Nerocila  munda  Harger. 

Kerocxla  munda  Harger,  This  Report,  part  1,  p.  571  (277),  1874 ;  Proc.  U.  S.  Nat 
Mus.,  1879,  vol.  ii,  p.  161,  1879. 
Verrill,  Thi8  Report,  part  i,  p.  459  (105),  1874. 

Plate  X,  Fig.  65. 

This  species  may  be  recognized  among  our  Isopoda  by  the  projecting 
posterior  epimera,  and  the  two  pairs  of  spiniform  <^  abdominal  epimera'' 
beneath  the  pleon. 

The  body  is  oval,  twice  as  long  as  broad,  smooth,  polished,  and  mod- 
erately convex.  The  head  is  flattened,  broader  than  long,  narrowing 
anteriorly,  broadly  rounded  or  subtruncate  in  front,  three-lobed  behind, 
with  the  middle  lobe  largest.  The  eyes  are  black  and  consist  of  an 
irregularly  rounded  patch  of  small  indistinct  ocelli^  and  are  visible 
both  above  and  below.  The  antennulsD  are  about  as  long  as  the  head, 
and  composed  of  eight  segments,  of  which  the  first  is  short,  the  second 
is  the  longest,  and  the  remaining  six  decrease  pretty  regularly  in  size 
to  the  last.  The  antennae  are  a  little  longer  and  more  slender  ttum  the 
antennulse  and  have  the  first  segment  short,  the  second  subglobose^  the 
third,  fourth,  and  fifth  cylindrical,  and  a  little  larger  than  the  segments 
of  the  flagellum,  which  are  about  five  in  number.  The  mandibular  jialpi 
are  longer  than  any  three  segments  of  the  antennse,  and  the  first  seg- 
ment is  large,  the  second  elongate  conical,  the  third  shorter,  cylindricaL 

The  first  thoracic  segment  is  much  longer  than  the  succeeding  ones 
and  adapted  to  the  head  in  front.  It  is  slightly  produced  at  its  lateral 
angles  behind,  or  rather  apx>ears  so  from  the  union  of  the  epimera,  which 
really  constitute  the  projecting  angles  to  the  segment.  In  the  second, 
third,  and  fourth  segments  the  posterior  angles  are  but  little  produced, 
and  are  equaled  or  slightly  surpassed  by  the  epimera,  but  in  the  last  three 
segments  the  i>osterior  angles  are  acutely  produced  much  beyond  the 
epimera  of  the  corresponding  segments,  the  angle  of  the  sixth  segment 
nearly  attaining  the  end  of  the  seventh  epimeron.  In  a  lateral  view, 
only  the  last  two  epimera  are  decidedly  acute,  while  those  of  the  second 
and  third  segments  are  obtuse  and  rounded  behind.  Seen  fr-om  below, 
the  posterior  angles  of  the  epimera  are  acute  throughout  The  first  pair 
of  legs  are  slightly  more  robust  than  the  second  and  third ;  the  last  fimr 
pairs  are  still  more  slender,  the  last  pair  longest,  and  the  last  two  pairs 
armed  witli  a  few  short  spinnles. 

The  pleon  is  shorter  than  the  thorax  and  much  narrower,  though 
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not  suddenly  so  and  tapers  but  little  posteriorly;  the  telson  is  flat- 
tened, and  regularly  rounded  behind.  The  "  abdominal  epimera''  are 
acute,  the  second  smaller  and  more  slender  than  the  first,  but  their  ex- 
tension backward  varies  with  the  state  of  contraction  of  the  pleon.  The 
uropods  (pi.  X,  fig.  65  a)  surpass  the  telson,  and  have  the  inner  angle  of 
the  basal  segment  sharply  produced.  The  rami  are  flattened;  the  ex- 
ternal one  twice  the  length  of  the  basal  segment,  narrowly  ovate  or  lan- 
ceolate, sometimes  slightly  curved,  and  surpassing  the  telson  by  half  its 
length.  The  inner  ramus  is  narrowly  oval,  obliquely  truncate  behind 
and  about  three-fourths  as  long  as  the  outer. 

The  length  of  the  specimen  figured,  which  was  the  one  first  described, 
is  15™",  breadth  7°^,  but  specimens  measuring  25^^  in  length  have 
since  been  collected;  color  brown  or  greenish,  with  two  narrow  dorsal 
bands  of  lighter  color,  most  evident  at  the  extremities. 

The  original  specimen  was  obtained  on  the  dorsal  fin  of  Cerata-canthus 

aurantiacus  at  Wood's  HollI,  Vineyard  Sound,  in  1871,  and  two  more 

specimens  of  larger  size  have  since  been  obtained,  also  from  Vineyard 

Sound!,  Mass. 

2Sgathoa  Dana. 

JEgathoa  Dana,  Am.  Jour.  Sol.,  11,  vol.  xiv,  p.  304, 1852. 

Body  elongate  oval ;  pleon  not  suddenly  narrower  than  the  thorax ; 
head  large,  subtriangular ;  eyes  large ;  legs  nearly  alike  throughout, 
with  strong  curved  dactyli ;  epimera  of  moderate  size  or  small ;  pleon 
long  and  large,  composed  of  six  distinct  segments ;  pleopods  not  cili* 
ated;  uropods  more  or  less  distinctly  ciliated,  rami  subequal. 

This  genus  is  represented  in  our  &una  by  a  species  parasitic  in  the 
month  of  a  squid.  The  large,  granulated  eyes  remind  one  of  JEga,  and 
the  ciliated  uropods  also  indicate  the  approximation  of  this  genus  to  the 
preceding  family.  The  ciliation  is,  however,  nearly  rudimentary  in  our 
species,  and  is  present,  at  least  in  the  young,  of  other  members  of  the 
Chffnothaidw. 

•Sgathoa  loliginea  Harger. 

JEgathoa  loliginea  Harger,  Am.  Jour.  Sci.,  Ill,  vol.  xv,  p.  376, 1878;  Proc.  U.  8. 
Nat.  Mu8.,  1879,  vol.  ii,  p.  161, 1879. 

Plate  X,  Fig.  66. 

The  legs  aU  armed  with  strong  curved  claws,  the  large  conspicuous 
eyes  and  the  slightly  ciliated  uropods  serve  to  distinguish  the  present 
species  firom  the  other  Isopoda  of  our  coast. 

Body  elongate  oval  in  outline,  nearly  four  times  as  long  as  broad, 
slightly  dilated  near  the  posterior  end.  Head  broadly  rounded  in  fiiront, 
snbequally,  but  not  deeply,  trilobed  behind.  Eyes  large,  with  evident 
&cets,  lateral,  semi-hexagonal,  visible  from  below,  covering  nearly  half 
the  area  of  the  head  above,  projecting  jKwteriorly  beyond  the  middle 
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lobe  of  the  head.  Exteriorly  they  form  about  two-thirds  of  the  lateral 
margin  of  the  head.  Their  interior  boundary  is  in  the  form  of  three 
sides  of  a  hexagon,  separated  at  their  nearest  points  by  a  little  more 
than  the  transverse  diameter  of  the  eye.  The  antennulse  are  about  as 
long  as  the  head,  composed  of  eight  segments  and  separated  at  the  base. 
The  first  segment  is  short  and  stout ;  the  next  two  a  little  longer,  but 
scarcely  distinguishable  from  the  following  five  flagellar  segments,  which 
decrease  in  size  to  the  last.  The  antennae  are  composed  of  ten  segments. 
They  are  more  slender  than  the  antennulae,  and  surpass  them  by  about 
two  segments.  The  first  two  segments  are  broader  than  the  foUowing^ 
three,  which  are  also  somewhat  larger  than  the  five  flagellar  segment*. 

The  first  thoracic  segment  is  shorter  than  the  head,  but  much  lonjjer 
than  any  of  the  succeeding  segments,  which  to  the  sixth  are  of  eqnal 
length,  each  about  one-third  shorter  than  the  first.  The  seventh  segment 
is  about  one- third  shorter  than  the  sixth.  The  fifth  and  sixth  are  broadest, 
each  being  about  one-third  broader  than  the  first.  The  epimera  do  not? 
project  behind  the  angles  of  the  segments  to  which  they  are  attached. 
The  legs  differ  but  little  throughout.  The  first  pair  are  shortest,  and 
the  first  three  pairs  are  somewhat  stronger  than  the  last  four,  whidi  are 
armed  with  a  few  scattered  short  spinules.  The  seventh  pair  are  the 
longest. 

The  pleon  is  a  little  longer  than  the  seven  thoracic  segments.  The 
fifth  segment  is  broader  behind  than  in  front,  and  the  last  segment  is  as 
broad  at  the  insertion  of  the  uropods  as  the  third  segment,  and  is  rounded 
behind.  Anterior  pleopods  with  the  basal  segment  nearly  square.  The 
uropods  are  unlike  on  the  opposite  sides  in  the  specimen  figured.  The 
normal  form  is  probably  seen  in  the  right  uropod,  which  surpasses  the 
telson  by  less  than  half  the  length  of  the  outer  ramus.  This  ramus  is 
longer  than  the  inner,  narrow,  with  nearly  parallel  sides  and  is  obliquely 
truncated  at  the  tip.  The  inner  ramus  is  somewhat  diamond-shaped. 
The  ciliation  is  nearly  rudimentary  and  might  be  overlooked.  The  basaJ 
segment  is  alike  on  the  two  sides  and  has  the  inner  distal  angle  acute  and 
but  slightly  produced. 

Length  13°»™,  breadth  3.G"";  color  in  alcohol  yellowish,  with  minute 
black  specks  most  abundant  on  the  pleon ;  eyes  black,  conspicuous. 

The  specimen  was  obtained  June  1, 1874,  by  Mr.  S.  P.  Clark,  at  Sarin 
Bock !,  near  New  Haven,  from  the  mouth  of  a  squid  {Loligo  PeaUi)^  whence 
the  specific  name.  Two  specimens  "  parasitic  on  young  mullet '^  are  in  the 
Yale  College  Museum,  collected  at  Fort  Macon  I,  K.  C,  by  Dr.  H.  C. 
Yarrow,  which  appear  to  belong  to  this  species,  showing  that  it  is  not 
confined  to  the  squid. 

Idvoneca  Leaoh. 
lAtoneca  Leach,  Diet.  ScL  nat.,  tome  xii,  p.  351, 1818. 

Head  small,  projecting  in  firont  over  the  bases  of  the  antennulse,  which, 
like  tiie  antennae,  are  short ;  legs  all  alike  and  armed  with  strong  carved 
dactyli;  body  broad,  oval,  often  obliquely  distorted. 
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This  genus  is  represented  by  a  single  species,  in  which  the  body  is  of 
a  broadly  oval  form  and  depressed.  All  the  legs  are  short  and  armed 
witii  strcmgly  curved  dactyli,  and,  in  the  natural  position,  are  closely 
appressed  to  the  ventral  surface,  which,  however,  is  more  or  less  exposed 
below  along  the  middle* 

Livoneca  ovalis  White  (Say). 

Cywiothoa  ovalis  Say,  Jour.  Acad.  Nat.  Sci.  Phil.,  vol.  i,  p.  394, 1818. 

Dekay,  Zool.  New  York,  Crust.,  p.  48,  1844. 
Lwonecu  ovaUs  White,  Cat.  Crust.  Brit.  Mus.,  p.  109,  1847.    (Uroneca). 

Harger,  This  Keport,  part  i,  p.  572  (278),  pi.  vi,  fig.  29,  1874;  Proc.  U.  8. 
Nat.  Mus.,  1879,  vol.  ii,  p.  162, 1879. 

Plate  XI,  Fig.  67. 

The  broadly  oval,  more  or  less  distorted  and  unsymmetrical  form  of 
this  Isopod  serves  to  distinguish  it  fipom  any  other  species  yet  recog- 
nized within  our  limits. 

Body  broad,  oval,  usually  oblique,  and  not,  as  represented  in  part  I 
of  tiiis  report,  pi.  VI,  fig.  29,  with  the  sides  of  equal  length.  The  legs, 
moreover,  in  that  figure  are  in  an  unnatural  position,  as  they  are,  dur- 
ing life,  concealed  beneath  the  body  of  the  animal  and  appressed  to  the 
ventral  surface,  the  first  Uiree  pairs  directed  forwards  and  the  last  four 
pairs  backward.  The  dorsal  surface  is  moderately  convex.  The  head  is 
small,  rounded  in  front,  trilobed  behind,  the  middle  lobe  much  the  larg- 
est, the  two  lateral  lobes  extending  beyond  the  eyes,  which  are  not  con- 
spicuous, small  and  broadly  separated.  AntennulsB  (pi.  XI,  fig.  67a) 
widdy  separated  at  the  base,  with  the  first  segment  short  and  stout ;  the 
second  longer  and  somewhat  tapering ;  the  tiiird  about  as  long  as  the 
first  These  x>eduncular  segments  are  somewhat  flattened.  The  flagel* 
lam  is  longer  than  the  i)eduncle,  tapering  and  five-jointed,  curved  back- 
ward in  the  natural  position,  each  segment  bearing  a  row  of  short  blunt 
setae,  near  the  distal  end,  on  the  inner  curve.  The  antennae  (pi.  XI,  fig. 
67b)  are  about  as  long  as  the  antennulee,  with  the  first  two  segments 
short  and  stout,  the  next  three  more  slender;  flagellum  three  or  four 
jointed,  with  the  last  segment  imi)erfectly  divided  and  tipped  with  a 
few  short  setse.  The  maxillipeds.are  narrow,  with  the  outer  lamella 
partially  united  to  the  basal  segment  and  the  palpus  tapering  and  two- 
joioted,  tipped  with  a  few  short  curved  setae,  at  least  in  young  individ- 
uals. The  mandibles  are  pointed;  their  palpi  (pL  XI,  fig.  67  c)  tapering^ 
from  the  base  and  composed  of  three  segments  of  about  equal  lengtii,  the 
first  subquadrate,  the  second  tapering,  the  third  nearly  cylindrical. 

The  first  thoracic  segment  is  longest;  the  next  three  a  little  shorter 
and  about  equal ;  the  fifth  and  sixth  still  shorter;  the  seventh  shortest 
measured  along  the  median  line,  which  is  usually  a  curved  line  except 
in  young  specimens.  The  anterior  margin  of  the  first  thoracic  seg- 
ment is  adapted  to  the  posterior  margin  of  the  head  and  presents  three 
fflnnses,  ihe  middle  one  largest^  for  the  median  lobe  of  the  head,  and  two- 
smaller  ones  for  the  ocular  lobes.  The  posterior  margin  of  tMs  segment 
is  strongly  convex  backward  throughout.    In  the  succeeding  segments 
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this  convexity  rapidly  diminishes  so  that  the  fourth  has  nearly  a  trans- 
verse margin  and  the  last  three  segments  become  concave  behind  in  aa 
increasing  degree.  The  epimera  are  narrow  and  obtnsely  pointed  behind; 
and  do  not  snrpass  the  posterior  angle  of  the  segment  to  which  they  are  at- 
tached except  in  the  last  two  segments.  The  first  pair  of  legs  (pL  XI,  fig. 
67  d)  are  short  and  stout,  the  basal  segment  large  but  short;  the  next 
three  segments  short  and  with  little  motion  on  each  other;  the  propodus 
stout  and  somewhat  curved ;  the  dactylus  long,  curved,  and  strong.  The 
second  and  third  pair  of  legs  are  much  like  the  first,  as  are  the  four  suc- 
ceeding pairs,  but  somewhat  larger  and  longer.  The  seventh  pair  (pL  XI, 
fig.  67  e)  have  the  basal  segment  about  twice  as  long  as  in  the  first  pair, 
and  the  succeeding  segments  are  also  proi>ortionally  longer  than  in  the 
first  pair,  except  the  daclylus,  which  is  slightly  weaker  and  not  longer 
than  in  the  first  pair. 

The  pleon  tapers  rapidly  at  the  sides;  its  first  five  segments  are  sob- 
equal  in  length ;  the  last  segment  forms  about  half  its  length,  and  is  flat 
and  broadly  rounded  behind.  Uropods  (pi.  XI,  fig.  67/)  surpassing  the 
telson  with  the  basal  segment,  about  as  long  as  the  rami  and  bat  Uttk 
produced  at  its  inner  angle;  outer  ramus  linear  oblong,  rounded  at  the 
end;  inner  ramus  shorter  and  broader,  oblique  at  the  tip. 

Length  17-22°»",  breadth  ia-12«°».  These  animals  when  preaened 
in  alcohol  are  of  a  leaden  color,  with  the  posterior  margins  lighter. 

They  are  often  parasitic  on  the  blue-fish  {Ponuitomus  saUatrix  Gill). 
The  details  figured  on  plate  XI  are  firom  small  specimens  collected  on 
young  blue-fish  at  New  Haven  I,  by  Mr.  F.  S.  Smith.  Other  localities  are 
Thimble  Islands!,  Long  Island  Sound;  Yineyard  Sound!,  Fish  Gomims- 
sion  1871,  one  specimen  among  scup  {Stenotomas  argyrops  Gill).  A 
specimen  was  sent  to  the  Museum  in  1878,  collected  by  Dr.  T.  H.  Bean, 
from  the  gill  of  Micropogon  undulatm  caught  at  Norfolk !,  Va.,  July  9,  l^'i^* 

Specimens  examined. 
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Xn.— ANTHUEID^. 


Body  elongate,  cylindrical  5  mouth  suctorial  5  legs  ambulatory  and  pre- 
hensile, the  first  pair  enlarged  5  first  piUr  of  pleopods  thickwied  and 
crustaceous,  protecting  the  following  pairs  5  uropods  articulated  at  the 
sides  of  the  last  segment,  standing  in  a  more  or  less  vertical  position  aod 
forming  with  the  telson  a  sort  of  cup  or  flower  at  the  end  of  the  body. 
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This  flamily  is  represented  within  onr  limits  by  three  specie^belong- 
ing  to  as  many  genera,  which,  in  addition  to  the  characters  given  above, 
agree  farther  in  the  following  particulars:  The  body  is  elongated  and 
vermifiHin,  often  more  than  ten  times  as  long  as  broad,  and  of  nearly 
nniform  size  throughout.  The  head  and  thoracic  segments  are  all  dis- 
tmctly  separated  firom  each  other,  and  the  head  and  last  thoracic  seg- 
ment are  shorter  than  the  intervening  segments,  which  are  subequal. 
Both  pairs  of  antennae  are  approximate  at  their  bases,  and  the  lower  pair 
or  true  antennae  are  short,  not  greatly  surpassing  the  head  in  length. 
These  organs  have  the  basal  segment  short,  the  second  segment  flat- 
tened internally  and  adapted  to  its  fellow  of  the  opposite  side,  while 
above  and  externally  it  is  excavated  for  the  basal  segment  of  the  anten- 
Bulffi.  The  mandibles  are  palpigerous,  and  the  mouth  parts  are  fitted 
for  piercing  and  for  suction. 

In  the  first  pair  of  legs  the  first,  second,  and  penultimate  segments  are 
enlarged  and  thickened;  the  two  intervening  segments,  merus  and  car- 
pus, are  short;  the  dactylus  forms  a  curved  finger  tipped  with  a  stout 
spine  and  capable  of  complete  flexion  on  the  robust  propodus.  In  one 
or  two  of  the  succeeding  pairs  of  legs  the  proi)odus  may  be  slightly  en- 
larged. The  first  three  pairs  of  legs  have  the  carpus,  or  antepenulti- 
mate segment,  triangular,  and  their  basal  segments  are  directed  strongly 
backward.  In  the  last  four  pairs  the  carpus  may  be  short,  but  is  not 
triangular,  and  always  distinctly  separates  the  merus  from  the  propodus ; 
they  are  so  articulated  to  the  body  that  their  basal  segments  are  directed 
forward.  The  first  three  pairs  of  legs  are  articulated  to  the  anterior  part 
of  the  segment  to  which  they  belong,  the  next  three  near  the  middle  of 
the  corresponding  segments,  and  the  last  pair  near  the  posterior  margin 
of  the  last  segment 

The  pleon  is  short,  with  the  segments  more  or  less  consolidated,  and  the 
pleopods  are  of  the  normal  number  and  form.  The  '^  operculum''  is  not 
formed  as  in  the  IdoteidcB  and  Arcturidce  of  the  uropods,  but  is  nothing 
more  than  the  enlarged  and  thickened  first  pair  of  pleopods,  the  greater 
part  of  it  being  formed  of  the  external  lamella,  while  the  uropods  have  an 
entirely  dififerent  and  pfeculiar  structure.  They  are  biramous,  and  con- 
sist on  each  side  of  a  more  or  less  elongated,  flattened,  basal  segment, 
80  articulated  as  to  lie  alongside  the  telson,  and  bearing  at  the  ai)ex  a 
terminal  plate,  the  inner  ramus,  in  the  same  plane  with  itself,  while,  on 
its  upper  side  near  the  base,  stands  a  more  or  less  perpendicular,  oval 
plate,  the  outer  ramus.  The  telson  is  directed  obliquely  downward,  and, 
with  the  uropods,  forms  a  ciliated  cup-like  or  flower-like  termination  of 
the  cylindrical  body,  whence  the  name  Anthuraj  fipom  the  Greek  av9o<;j 
a  flower,  and  odpd^  a  taiL 

The  structure  of  the  mouth  in  this  family  has  been  investigated  by 
Profc  J.  0.  Schiodte,  to  whose  original  papers  in  the  Naturhistorisk 
Tidsskrift  I  have  not  had  access.    The  paper  on  Anthura  is  translated 

and  partly  condensed  in  the  Annals  and  Magazine  of  Katural  History, 
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where  tlmt  author  states  that  ^^next  the  Oymoihoidcej  though  as  a  type 
of  a  separate  family,  the  genus  Anthuru  most  be  placed.'' 

The  species  of  this  family  may  be  at  once  recognized  by  t^e  peculiar 
•cup-like  termination  of  the  body.  This  cup  or  "flower''  is  formed  by 
the  telson  below,  and  the  uropods  at  the  sides  and  above;  the  outer 
rami  of  the  latter  organs  being  placed  nearly  vertically,  and  approach- 
ing each  other  on  the  median  line  above,  where,  however,  the  "flk)wer" 
is  more  or  less  imperfect.  Our  three  genera  may  be  distinguished  as 
follows :  Fiist  Ave  segments  of  pleon  consolidated  above,  Anthura  (p.  104) ; 
segments  of  pleon  distinct,  antennae  and  antennnlse  subequal,  Paranihmra 
<p.  108);  segments  of  pleon  distinct,  antennuto  greatly  enlarged  in  the 
male,  Ptilanthwra  (p.  111). 

Anthnra  Leach. 
Anthura  Leach,  Ed.  Encyc,  voL  vii,  p.  "404"(Am.*ed.,  p.  243),  "1813-^14.'^ 

AntennulaB  and  antennsD  short,  subequal;  thoracic  segments  not 
separated  by  constrictions;  pleon  with  the  Ave  anterior  segments  con- 
solidated above  and  resembling  the  last  thoracic  segment. 

Our  species  of  Anthura  appears  to  agree  in  all  generic  characters  witi 
A.  gracilis  Leach  upon  which  the  genus  was  founded.  In  A.  politOj  how- 
ever, the  consolidated  portion  of  the  pleon  is  seen  at  the  lower  part  of 
the  sides  to  be  composed  of  five  consolidated  segments,  and  bears  the 
normal  number  of  pairs  of  pleopods,  while  Bate  and  Westwood*  say  that 
'*  the  four  anterior  segments  are  soldered  closely  together  "  in  J.,  graeili^j 
and  that  "  the  pleopoda  consist  of,  at  least,  four  pairs  of  oval  plates, 
strongly  ciliated,  on  each  side  of  the  ventral  surface  of  the  basal  seg- 
ments of  the  tail."  They  had  not,  however,  fresh  specimens  of  the  spe- 
cies, which  is  evidently  closely  related  to  ours. 

The  incubatory  pouch  of  the  females  in  the  genus  is  confined  to  the 
third,  fourth,  and  fifth  segments,  and  is.  composed  of  three  pairs  of 
lameUsB,  which  overlap  from  behind  forward,  while  the  anterior  margins 
of  the  first  pair  are  united  to  the  anterior  part  of  the  third  segment 

Anthura  polita  Stimpson. 

1  Anthura  graciUa  Dekay,  Zool.  New  York,  Crust.,  p.  44,  pi.  ix,  fig.  34, 1844  (Mt  of 

Montagu  and  Leach). 
Anthura  poUta  Stimpson,  Proo.  Acad.  Nat.  Sci.  PhiL,  voL  vii,  p.  393,  1856. 

Harger,  Proo.  U.  S.  Nat.  Mus.,  1879,  voL  U>  p.  162,  1879. 
Anthura  hrunnea  Harger,  This  Report,  part  1,  p.  572  (278),  1874. 
VerriU,  This  Report,  part  i,  p.  426  (132),  1874. 

Plate  XI,  Figs.  68  and  69. 

This  species  is  distinguished  among  its  allies  on  our  coast  by  the  neadf 
complete  union  of  the  basal  segments  of  the  pleon,  which  have  together 
the  appearance  of  an  dghth  thoracic  segment  The  cup  or  "flower"  a* 
the  end  of  the  body  serves  to  distinguish  it  &om  other  Isopoda. 

*  British  Sessile-Eyed  Cmstacea,  pp.  157  and  160. 
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The  body  is  smootli,  shining  and  flattened  above  and  broadly  keeled 
in  the  males  below.  The  head  is  a  little  broader  than  loDg,  deeply  ex- 
cavated on  each  side  of  the  front  for  the  bases  of  the  antennulce,  and 
produced  at  the  sides.  The  eyes  are  small  and  lateral  but  distinct,  and 
are  placed  on  the  outer  side  of  the  anterior  prolongations  of  the  head, 
about  on  a  line  with  the  bases  of  the  antennuljc.  They  are  too  indistinct 
in  the  figure,  and  the  eye  was  even  omitted  on  the  right  side  by  the  en- 
graver. The  antennulfe  (pi.  XI,  flg.  68  a)  consist  of  a  tapering  three- 
joioted  peduncle  and  a  very  short  flagellum.  The  first  peduncular  seg- 
ment is  the  largest,  and  is  flattened  above  and  on  the  inner  side ;  the 
second  segment  is  smaller,  cylindrical,  and  provided  with  a  comb  of  hair- 
like  set»  along  its  outer  side ;  the  third  is  smaller  and  shorter  than  iJiQ 
second,'  the  flagellum  consists  of  a  single  very  small  segment,  with 
indications  of  a  rudimentary  second  segment  at  the  end,  where  it  is  also 
tipped  with  set®.  The  antennse  (pi.  XI,  flg.  686)  consist  of  a  five-jointed 
pednnde,  and  a  short  flagellum  much  like  that  of  the  antennulae.  The 
basal  segment  of  the  peduncle  is  short;  the  second  segment  is  the 
largest  and  is  of  peculiar  shape,  being  excavated  on  the  outer  side  to 
adapt  it  to  the  antennula,  which  lies  in  the  groove  thus  formed,  while 
tiie  segment  is  bent  upward  and  inward,  and  exx>oses  a  slender  triangu- 
lar area  with  the  point  backward,  between,  and  on  a  level  with,  the  an- 
tennnlse;  the  next  three  segments  are  sub-cylindrical  and  diminish  in 
size,  and  are  followed  by  one  or  two  small  flagellar  segments  tipped  with 
setae. 

The  maxillipeds  (pi.  XI,  flg.  69a)  are  thick  and  strong,  and  are  com- 
posed of  a  basal  quadrate  segment,  a  little  longer  than  broad,  with  its 
proximal  external  angle  elided  for  the  short,  sub-triangular  external 
lamella,  and  bearing  two  segments  representing  the  palpus.  Of  these 
segments  the  first  is  but  little  smaller  than  the  basal  segment  and 
is  sub-quadrate,  tapering  a  little  at  the  sides  beyond  the  middle.  The 
terminal  segment  is  straight  at  its  articulation  with  the  preceding,  and 
warly  so  along  the  inner  side,  then  rounded  in  the  remainder  of  the  out- 
line. The  segments  of  the  palpus  are  finely  ciliated  along  their  margins, 
except  along  the  external  margin  of  the  first  segment,  where  the  cilia- 
tion  nearly  disappears  5  they  are  also  provided  with  coarse  set®,  a  few 
of  which  occur  on  the  maxilliped,  near  the  outer  distal  angle.  The  inner 
Joaxilla  (pL  XI,  figs,  69  h  and  V)  is  rather  robust,  and  terminated  by 
a  strong  tooth  or  spine,  below  which,  on  the  inner  side,  is  a  row  of 
smaller  curved  teeth.  The  mandibles  are  terminated  by  a  horny  tooth, 
below  which  is  a  serrulated  lobe ;  the  mandibular  palpus  is  rotust ;  the 
second  segment  much  the  longest  and  provided  with  stout  setae;  the  last 
segment  with  a  comb  of  rather  short  setae.  The  maxillipeds  are  of  much 
finner  texture  than  the  other  parts  of  the  mouth. 

The  first  thoracic  segment  is  the  longest,  and  is  closely  adapted  to 
the  head  behind  so  as  to  allow  but  little  motion.  The  second  segment 
^8  shorter  but  somewhat  broader  than  the  first,  and  is  rather  freely 
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articalated  with  it,  and  still  more  fireely  with  the  third ;  it  is  car- 
inated  below,  but  its  articulations  are  much  less  free  than  in  the  next 
genns.  The  third,  fourth  and  fifth  segments  are  each  about  the  lengtli 
of  the  second;  the  sixth  and  seventh  are  progressively  shorter.  The 
first  pair  of  legs  (pi.  XI,  fig.  68  c)  are  quite  robust  and  have  but  httle  fiee- 
dom  of  motion,  being  directed  forwaixl  under  the  head  and  hardly  capa- 
ble of  further  lateral  extension  than  is  shown  in  the  figure  of  the  animal 
The  basis  and  ischium  are  large  and  articulated  so  as  to  form  a  carve, 
bringing  the  legs  forward;  the  merus  is  short;  the  carpus  is  tiiangolar 
and  extends  along  the  side  of  the  thickened  propodus  for  about  half 
its  length,  projecting  like  a  tooth  at  the  end ;  the  propodus  is  orate, 
much  thickened  and  armed  with  a  tooth  near  the  middle  of  the  palmar 
margin,  along  which  it  is  ciliated,  as  is  also  the  carpus;  the  dactylus  is 
short  and  stout  and  tipped  with  a  slender,  curved,  chitinous  claw  abont 
as  long  as  the  dactylud  itself.  The  figure  (pL  XI,  fig.  68  c)  represents  the 
inner  surface  of  the  leg,  the  mems  being  much  less  conspicuous  on  the 
outer  side.  The  second  and  third  pairs  of  legs  are  nearly  alike  and 
much  more  slender  than  the  first  pair.  One  of  the  third  pair  is  represented 
on  plate  XI,  fig.  68  (7.  In  both  these  pairs  of  legs  the  carpus  is  small  and 
triangular  and  wedged  in  between  the  merus  and  propodus,  which  meet 
above;  the  me^s  is  a  little  larger  in  the  second  than  in  the  third  pair, 
and  in  both  pairs  it  is  provided  with  a  few  setap  at  the  upper  distal 
angle  and  along  the  opposite  or  palmar  side,  where  the  carpus  is  also 
armed  with  setae ;  the  dactylus  bears  a  few  very  short  setse.  The  re- 
maining pairs  of  legs  are  rather  more  slender  than  the  second  and  thirds 
and  the  merus  is  separated  firom  the  propodus  above  by  the  carpus, 
which  is,  however,  short.  These  legs  are  somewhat  hairy,  like  the  pre- 
ceding pairs. 

The  anterior  part  of  the  pleon  (pi.  XI,  fig.  OSg),  consisting  of  the  first 
five  segments  consolidated,  appears  much  like  an  eighth  thoracic  seg- 
ment a  little  longer  than  the  seventh ;  traces  of  the  sutures  between  the 
segments  can  be  seen  at  the  sides.  The  last  segment  is  distinctly 
articulated,  a  little  elevated  dorsally,  where  it  is  also  somewhat  hairy  J 
at  the  lower  part  of  the  sides  it  is  covered  by  a  slightly  projecting 
lobe  of  the  preceding  segment,  which  extends  over  the  proximal  part 
of  the  basal  segment  of  the  uropods.  Distally  the  terminal  segment 
is  depressed  at  a  steep  angle,  and  is  in  the  form  of  a  plate,  ovate  and 
ciliated  at  and  near  the  tip,  where  it  is  obtuse;  the  sides  are  nearly 
parallel,  a»d  it  is  surpassed  by  the  uroi>ods,  which  consist,  on  each  side, 
of  a  large  basal  segment,  carinated  on  the  outer  side  and  toothed  at 
the  articulation  with  the  outer  ramus,  obliquely  truncated  at  the  end, 
where  it  bears  a  short,  obtusely-triangular,  ciliated,  inner  nunus,  or 
lamella,  in  the  same  plane  as  the  basal  segment.  The  outer  ramus,  or 
lamella,  forms  nearly  a  right  angle  with  the  basal  segment,  and  stands 
ui>on  its  superior  outer  margin.  This  ramus  is  elongate  reniform  in  oat- 
Une,  being  notched  below  for  the  tooth  on  the  basal  segment,  and  is 
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diated  along  its  free  superior  Hiargm.  The  first  pair  of  pleopods 
^  H^  fig.  68^)  are  composed  ooi  eaeh  side  oi  a  short,  quadrate  hasd 
ipMDt  sapporting  two  rami,  of  whieh  the  outer  is,  like  the  basal  sag- 
mtij of  6im  texture,  and  acts  as  an  (^>eroalum;  iu  shape  it  is  semi 
iTftl,  with  the  inner  margiu  nearly  straight,  and  is  ciliated  distally,  ao4 
ipsg  the  outer  margin.  The  inner  ramas  is  muoh  smaller  than  the 
0s  and  of  delicate  texture,  and,  in  the  natural  position,  is  covered  and 
ODoealed  by  the  outer  ramus;  it  is  slender,  with  nearly  parallel  SKleSy 
Mioded  at  the  tip,  and  not  ciliated.  In  the  males  the  second  pair 
(ple(^)ods  (pL  XI,  fig.  68/)  bears,  near  the  middle  of  the  inner  margin 
f  the  inner  r^nus,  a  slender  stylet,  slightly  surpassing  the  lameUa  to 
diidi  it  is  attadied.  * 

The  iamellsd  forming  the  incubatory  pouch  of  the  females  are  of  con* 
itoable  antero-posterior  dimensions,  and  the  posterior  widely  overlap 
ie  anterior  ones,  while  the  anterior  border  of  the  first  lamella  is  united 
ith  the  third  thoracic  segment,  to  which  the  lamella  belongs. 
Lengtti  15-18"™;  breadth  1.8-2"»°>.  The  color  is  brownish  above, 
iBtUed  with  yellowish  or  honey  color,  lighter  underneath. 
This  ^^es  was  described  as  new  by  the  present  author  in  the  first 
art  of  this  report  under  the  name  A.  hrunneay  but  there  appears  to 
B  no  sufficient  reason  for  regarding  it  as  distinct  from  Dr.  Stlmp- 
BD^s  i.  ]^Uta.  It  is  apparently  closely  related  to  A.  gra/Alia  Leach, 
Ittongh  sufficiently  distinct  according  to  Bate  and  Westwood's*  de- 
sriptlon  and  figures.  Those  authors,  however,  seem  to  have  had  but 
sry  pocHT  and  imx>erfect  material  on  which  to  base  their  work.  They 
goie  and  describe  the  telson  and  uropods  as  truncated  and  crenulated, 
Qd  Montagu,t  in  his  original  description  of  the  species,  says  that  ^^the 
mIj  u  terminated  by  five  large  caudal  appendages  truncated  at  their 
ids." 

Kioyer'sl  descriptions  and  figures  of  A.  carinata  approach  much  more 
Mj  to  the  present  species.  His  figure  of  the  antennula  considerably 
iKmbles  ours,  but  in  his  description  he  gives  as  the  relative  lengths 
itbe  four  segments  composing  it  11,  4,  3,  5.  In  our  species  the  last  or 
fgdlar  segmeat  is  much  the  shortest,  as  may  be  seen  by  the  figure, 
bte  XI,  fig.  68  a.  He  further  speaks  of  the  telson  as  crenulated,  while 
is  entire  in  A.  polita,  and  his  figure  (Voy.  en  Scand.,  pi.  27,  fig.  3n') 
»V8  no  tooth-like  projection  or  angle  on  the  basal  segment  of  the 
lopods,  as  seen  in  a  lateral  view,  and  the  corresponding  margin  of  the 
Iter  or  sui>erior  plate  is  destitute  of  the  notch  shown  in  the  lateral 
ev  of  these  organs  on  plate  XI,  fig.  6Sg.  The  inner  ramus  or  lamella 
the  first  pair  of  pleopods  is^also  figured  as  much  larger  and  more 
panded  distally  than  in  our  species,  for  which  see  plate  XI,  fig.  686. 
B&rtanately  I  have  had  no  European  specimens  for  comparison. 

*Brit  Sew.  CroBt.,  vol.  u,  p.  160, 1868. 

^TiMM.  linn.  Soc.,  vol.  ix,  p.  103,  pi.  v,  f.  6, 1808. 

tKatariiift.  Tidsak.,  n,  B.  ii,  p.  402,  and  Voy.  en  Scand.,  Crust.,  pi.  xxvii,  fig.  3a-o, 

0. 
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This  spedes  was  described  by  Dr.  Stimpson  £rom  spedmens  taken  a( 
Korfolky  Ya.,  and  has  since  been  collected  by  Professors  Smith  andTer* 
zill  at  Great  Egg  Harbor!,  N.  J.,  in  1^  fathoms  shells  and  mnd;  by  Hw 
n.  S.  Fish  Oommission  in  Long  Island  Sound  !^  espedaUy  at  Noank 
Harbor  I,  among  eel-grass  {2k>8tera  marina)  and  mud;  off  Block  Idand! 
in  17  to  19^  fiEkthoms  sand^  mad,  and  stones ;  at  Vineyard  Sound  I,  at  tow 
water  and  in  sand,  and  in  1878  at  Gloucester  I,  Mass.,  in  mud  and  among 
alg». 

JSpeemoM  examined. , 
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Koank  Harbor,  Conn . . 
...do 


1| 


Vineyard  Sound 

Sqnan  Bstoary,  Glou- 

oeet6r,Ma0B. 
Olonoester,  Mass 


L.W.. 


Shells  and  mad... 

Bel-Erase 

Mod  and  eel-srass 

Mnd 

Sand 

Mnd 

MndandalgSB 


Apr.  — ,  1871 
Ang.28,1874 
An«.29.1874 
Aug.  28, 1874 
Sc^  8,1871 
,1878 

^1878 


Smith  ^Verrill 
T7.S.FIshCom. 

....do 

....do 

....do 

.do 


Ale. 
Ate. 

Ak. 
Ale. 
Ak. 


Ak. 


Paranthiira  Bate  and  Westwood. 
Paranihura  Bate  and  Westwood,  Brit.  Seas.  Crust.,  vol.  ii,  p.  163,  1866. 

Pleon  articulated,  composed  of  six  segments;  thorax  deeply  ooo- 
stricted  at  each  end  of  the  second  segment  \  antennulse  and  antouuB 
Bubequal;  palpus  of  maxillipeds  three-jointed;  inner  maxilla  acicoltf. 

The  first  character  given  above  is  the  only  one  given  by  Bate  and  WeB^ 
wood,  who,  however,  mention  that  the  pleon  bears  the  normal  number 
of  pleopods )  a  character  that  would  not  distinguish  our  spe<nes  from  the 
other  genera.  The  distinctiy  articulated  fiagellum  of  the  anteimnlfle  is 
provided  with  a  partial  whorl  of  bristles,  which,  however,  forms  only  the 
most  rudimentary  approach  toward  the  structure  of  those  organs  in  the 
males  of  the  following  genus.  The  segmentation  of  Uie  pleon  is  indis- 
tinct in  the  dorsal  region,  but  is  apparent  at  the  sides  when  seen  from 
above,  and  the  pleon  does  not  at  all  resemble  an  additional  ttioraciC 
segment  as  in  Anthura,  Both  pairs  of  antennsB  are  provided  in  oar 
species  with  a  distinctly  articulated  flagellum,  and  are  of  nearly  eq[aal 
length. 

Paranthnra  braobiata  Harger  (Stimpson). 

Antkwra  hraohiala  Stimpson,  Mar.  Inv.  G.  Manan,  p.  43, 1853; 

Verrill,  Am.  Jour.  ScL,  III,  vol.  v,  p.  101,  1873;  ibid.,  voL  vii,  pp.  41,  <11» 
502, 1874 ;  Pioc.  Am.  Assoc,  1873,  pp.  350, 357, 1874 ;  This  Report^  psrt^ 
p.  511  (^17),  1874. 
Wbiteavee,  Am.  Jour.  Sci.,  m,  voL  vii,  p.  213, 1874;  Fortiier  De^«e* 

Dredging,  Gnlf  of  St.  Lawrence,  p.  1^  "1874.'' 
Harger,  This  Report,  part  i,  p.  673  (279),  1874. 
Smith  and  Harger,  TranB.  Conn.  Acad.,  yoL  iil,  p.  16, 1874. 
ParantibKfa  (rooMato  Harger,  Froc.  U.  8.  Nat.  Mns.,  1879,  yoL  ii^  p,  ie0>1679. 
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Plate  XI,  Fig.  70. . 

The  deep  constrictions,  by  which  the  second  thoracic  segment  is  sepa- 
rated from  the  first  and  third,  serve  to  distinguish  this  species  firom  the 
allied  forms  on  our  dbast,  and  the  "flower"  at  the  end  of  the  pleon  dis- 
dDguishes  it  from  other  Isopoda. 

Body  moniliform,  with  evident  segments;  head  narro^^er  than,  and 
aboat  half  as  long  as,  the  first  thoracic  segment,  flattened  and  quadrate 
above,  with  a  groove  behind  a  raised  anterior  border,  wedge-shaped 
bdow,  deeply  emarginate  on  each  side  of  the  projecting  front  above  for 
the  bases  of  the  antennulte ;  eyes  lateral,  not  conspicuous,  extending 
behind  the  emarginations.  Antcnnulae  (pi.  XI,  fig.  70  a)  with  the  first 
segment  large  but  longer  than  broad,  flattened  above ;  second  and  third 
segments  cylindrical ;  flagellum  of  twelve  or  more  segments  in  adult 
specimens,  with  the  first  segment  short,  second  twice  as  long  and  the 
longest  segment  of  the  flagellum,  which  tapers  from  the  second  segment 
and  bears  on  the  distal  end  of  each  segment  an  imperfect  whorl  of  hairs^ 
The  antennae  (pi.  XI,  fig.  70  b)  slightly  surpass  the  antennulae.  They  have 
the  first  segment  short;  the  second  flattened  on  the  inner  side,  where  it 
is  usually  in  contact  with  its  fellow  of  the  opposite  side,  and  excavated 
on  the  outer  side  above  to  accommodate  the  basal  segment  of  the  anten- 
nulse;  Uie  third  segment  is  short;  the  fourth  and  fifth  longer  and  cylin- 
dricaL  The  flagellum  consists  of  about  twelve  segments,  tapers  fix)m 
the  base,  and  is  somewhat  hairy.  Both  the  antennje  and  antennulsB 
are  a  littie  less  developed  and  have  one  or  two  less  segments  in  the 
females.  The  maxiUipeds  (pi.  XI,  fig.  70  c)  are  elongated,  with  a  short, 
oval  external  lamella,  and  a  two-jointed  palpus.  The  large  basal  seg- 
ment of  the  maxilliped  projects  on  the  inner  side  nearly  to  the  end  of 
the  first  segment  of  the  palpus.  The  palpus  has  its  segments  of  about 
equal  length  and  provided  with  a  few  scattered  bristles.  The  inner 
maxillae  (pi.  XI,  figs.  70  d  and  d')  are  evident  at  the  tip  in  an  under 
view  of  the  head ;  they  are  elongate  and  acicular,  and  minutely  and 
siiarply  retro-serrate  toward  the  tip.  The  three-jointed  palpus  of  the 
ittandibles  is  also  conspicuous  below;  all  three  of  its  segments  are 
^ort,  and  the  last,  which  lies  ordinarily  between  the  bases  of  the  an- 
tennae, is  flattened,  oval,  and  provided  with  the  usual  comb  of  setae. 

The  thorax  is  somewhat  flattened  above,  carinate  anteriorly  below, 
and  has  the  last  segment  much  the  shortest.  The  first  segment  is  wider 
t^  the  head  and  about  twice  its  length,  and  is  more  closely  united 
^th  it  than  are  any  of  4)he  thoracic  segments  with  each  other;  it  is 
^ngly  carinate  below,  especially  on  its  anterior  part,  where  the  carina 
ends  in  a  prominent  tubercle;  a  much  more  slender  carina  bounds  the 
flattened  dorsal  portion  laterally.  The  second  segment  is  separated 
from  the  first  by  a  deep  constriction,  and  is  articulated  so  as  to  allow 
considerable  motion,  especially  in  a  vertical  plane;  its  antero-latenvl 
angles  are  prominent  in  the  form  of  low,  rounded  tubercles,  and  be- 
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tween  tbein  are  two  less  evident  tubercles  on  the  front  margin  of  the 
segment  J  the  dorsal  suiface  tapers  behind,  and  is  bounded  laterally 
by  earinae;  below,  the  segment  is  wedge-shaped,  but  not  caiinated; 
behind,  it  is  separated  from  the  third  segment  by  a  constriction  not 
quite  as  pronounced  as  that  in  front.  The  third  s^ment  presents  two 
rather  more  evident  median  tubercles  in  front  on  the  dorsal  sm^tMie, 
which  is  defined  laterally  by  carinae,  fading  away  at  about  the  middk 
of  the  segment ;  below,  it  is  wedge-shaped  and  carinate  in  the  males, 
but  membranous  along  the  median  line  in  the  females,  as  are  the 
remaining  segments  more  widely  in  that  sex.  In  the  mal^  they  are 
hard  and  chitinous  throughout,  rounded  and  scarcely  wedge-8h^)ed. 
The  fourth  segment  is  slightly  longer  than  any  of  the  others,  and  beaw, 
near  the  anterior  end  of  its  dorsal  surface,  an  oval  d^ression  with  slight 
>elongated  elevations  at  each  side.  A  similar  structure  occurs  ob  the 
MJi  and  sixth  segments,  which  are  of  decreasing  length.  The  seventh 
is  much  the  shortest  thoracic  segment,  not  being  longer  on  the  median 
line  than  the  head ;  it  is  somewhat  produced  laterally. 

The  first  pair  of  legs  (pi.  XI,  fig.  10  e)  are  not  as  stout  as  in  AwAwra 
poUtaj  and  are  more  flexible ;  the  carpus  is  the  sh<»rtest  segment,  and 
is  triangular,  broader  than  long;  the  preceding  segment,  or  meniB, 
.shows  but  little  in  an  external  view,  but  is  more  evident  in  an  inner 
view,  as  shown  in  the  figure,  and  is  much  broader  than  long;  tiie  pro- 
^odus  is  much  swollen  proximally  on  its  anterior  or  upper  side;  im- 
mediately in  front  of  the  end  of  the  carpus  it  bears  a  stout  tooth;  the 
'dactylus  is  strong,  and  tipped  with  a  curved  claw.  In  the  second  and 
third  pairs  of  legs  the  carpus  is  triangular,  but  in  the  posteriiM-  pairs 
it  is  more  elongated  so  as  to  distinctly  separate  the  merus  from  the 
propodus. 

The  pleon  is  short,  the  telson  triangular,  acute  at  the  apex.  Uropods 
with  the  basal  segment  strongly  carinate  externally,  terminal  plate 
acutely  triangula)*,  proximal  superior  plate  oval,  curved  and  attadied 
by  its  side,  nearly  meeting  its  fellow  of  the  opposite  side  above.  First 
pair  of  pleopods  (pi.  XI,  fig.  70/)  with  the  external  ramus  semi-oTal; 
internal  ramus  less  firm  in  texture,  ligulate,  ciliated  distally.  Second 
pair  of  pleopods  in  the  males  (pi.  XI,  fig.  70  g)  famished  with  a  slender 
stylet  articulated  at  about  the  middle  of  the  inner,  posterior,  lameUftr 
and  extending  beyond  its  end.  Both  the  lamellse  are  crossed  by  a  trans- 
verse suture  just  beyond  their  middle,  at  the  point  where  the  stylet  is 
attached  to  the  inner  one. 

Length  28"°» ;  breailth  2.2"»";  females  about  one-third  smaller.  The 
M)lor  is  usually  light  yellowish  brown,  or  sometimes  somewhat  darker, 
but  not  as  pronounced  as  in  the  other  members  of  the  &mily,  and  nearly 
the  same  throughout. 

From  P.  norvegica  G.  O.  Sars*  our  species  is  distinguished  by  the  ej^ 
which,  though  inconspicuous,  are  present.    It  lacks  the  tubercle  de* 

*  Chr.  Vid.  Selsk.  Forh. ,  1872,  p.  88, 1873. 
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eeribed  and  figured  by  HeOer  on  Hie  bead  of  P.  airfico^t  and  the  flag<el> 
hr  segmeots  of  both  pairs  of  antennsB  distingiiiQh  it  tcom  P.  oostanm 
B&te  aad  Westwood4 

This  qiedes  vas  dredged  by  Dr.  Stimpson  "on  a  shelly  and  some- 
what muddy  bottom  in  twenty  &thoms  off  the  northern  x>oint  of  Duck 
Island,"  Bay  of  Fundy.  It  is  rare  south  of  Cape  Cod,  but  was  taken 
in  ViDeyard  Sound  I  by  the  Fish  Commission  in  1871 ;  also  on  St  Georgia 
Bank!,  in  110  fathoms,  mud  and  sand;  Gulf  of  Maine!,  down  to  116 
£Eith<»n8;  Bay  of  Fundy!,  down  to  80  fathoms  on  muddy,  shelly,  and 
sandy  bottoms;  and  off  Nova  Scotia!,  59  fathoms,  pebbles,  sand  and 
rocks,  and  at  other  localities  as  detailed  below.  It  was  dredged  by 
Mr.  Whiteaves  in  200  fskthoms  in  the  Gulf  of  Saint  Lawrence,  between 
Antioosti  and  the  mainland  of  Gasp^. 


Iw^mu  exatmined* 


m 


Locality. 


▼taeyttd  SottsA 

Gair«fKiiikici,6Mtfrem 

Cne  Ann  140  milea. 
Gnlfof  MaiDe,  MmtheMt 

i  M0i  from  Cape  Ann  13 


2083 !  Golf  of    Maine,    near 
Brown's  Baak. 
QeoTKe's  Bank 


2083 
2084 
2087 


son 

3097 


2082 
3093 

2096 


&Qlf  of  Maine,  off  Porta- 

maQOk  22  to  28  miles. 

Galf  of  Maine 


Caeoo  Bay,     20    miles 

MQtheasI     of     Cape 

flixabeth. 
QolfofMalne,  27  mfles 

off  Portland. 

CtscoBay 

Oolfof  Mi^e,17miles 

wratheaatof  Monhegan 

Island. 

Itartport,  Me 

do. 


Bw  of  Pundy,  between 
Head  Harbor  and 
Wolves. 

WTHead  Harbor 

Bay  of  Fnndy 

do. 


Bftv  of  Fundy,  Grand 
Henan,    New   Brans* 

^wick. 

S^ttkeast  fimn  Cape 
Sable  18  to  22  mUea. 


115 
S8 

82 

110 

80-92 

65 

68 

00 


72 


60 

75-80 


77 


5ft-50 


Bottom. 


GraTel 

Mud  and  stonea. 


Hooks  and  bar- 

naolea. 
Brown  mnd .... 


Softmnd 

Mud,  sand,  and 

graveL 
Mad 


Brown  mad. 


Mod 

Sand  and  shells 


When  ool- 
laeted. 


ReceiTed  from"  ■ 


8and,graTel,aDd 
stones. 


—,1871 
—,1877 

—,1878 


^,1877 

,1872 

,1874 

,1874 

Aug.  12, 1873 

Aug.  26, 1878 

,1878 

,1878 


,1870 

,1872 

Aug.  16, 1872 


,1872 

,1872 

Aug.  10, 1872 
,1870 


,1877 


tr.aHihOom 
...do 

...do 

...do 

Packard   and 

Cookfi. 
tr.&FiahCom. 

...do 

...  do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

A.B.VerrlU.. 
U.S.  Fish  Com 
...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

A.  B.Verrill.. 

U.S.FIahOom. 


5S: 


Alo. 
Ala 

Ala 


Ala 
Ale. 
Ala 
Ala 
Ala 


Ala 

Ala 


Ale. 
Ala 
Ala 


Ala 
Ale. 
Alo. 
Alo. 


PtUanthura  Harger. 
PlUanthmra  Harger,  Am.  Jour.  Soi.,  Ill,  vol.  xv,  p.  376,  1878. 

'^itteimalsB  with  the  flagellum  remarkably  developed  in  the  maie^ 
^tiarticolate;  second  and  sucoeeding  ant^nnnlar  Begments  provided 

tDenkschrift,  Acad.Wim.  Wien.,B.xxxv,  p.  [14]  38, pi. iv,  figs.  9-12, 1876. 
t  Brit  8688.  Crost ,  toL  ii,  p.  165, 1866. 
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irlth  an  incomplete,  very  dense  whorl  of  fine  slender  hairs;  pleon  aeg* 
mented,  elongated ;  palpus  of  maxillipeds  one-jointed. 

The  most  important  character  of  this  genus  is  doubtless  found  in  the 
structure  of  the  antennulad  in  the  male  sex.  In  the  females  the  anten- 
nulsB  are  small,  and  the  flagellum  consists  of  a  few  slender  rapidly 
tapering  segments.  They  thus  bear  considerable  resemblance  to 
young  specimens  of  Anthura  polita^  and  being  collected  with  them, 
were  at  first  mistaken  for  them.  They  are  distinguished  by  the  larger 
and  more  conspicuous  eyes,  and  by  the  more  elongated  and  distinctly 
segmented  pleon.  In  the  presence  of  eyes  our  species  differs  from  a 
form  described  by  Ot.  O.  Sars,  Parcmthura  tenuis,  from  near  Stavanger, 
Norway,  in  which  the  males  have  a  well-developed,  eight-jointed  and 
densely  hairy  or  setiferous  flagellum  on  the  antennulse. 

PtUanthura  tenniB  Harger. 

PHlanihura  tenuU  Harger,  Am.  Jour.  Sci.,  HI,  voL  xv,  p.  377,  1878;  Proc.  U.S. 
Nat.  Mu8.,  1879,  vol.  ii,  p.  162, 1879. 

Platbs  XI  and  XH,  Fios.  71-74. 
'  Males  of  this  species  are  at  once  recognized  by  the  greatly  developed 
antennulsB,  resembling  miniature  bottle-brushes;  females  may  be  dis- 
tinguished from  the  young  of  the  other  species  b. '  the  conspicuous  ejes; 
they  are  much  smaller  than  the  adults  of  the  other  species. 

The  body  is  smooth,  flattened  above,  narrow  at  the  middle,  broadest 
at  the  base  of  the  pleon.  Head  broader  than  the  first  thoracic  segment 
and  nearly  as  long,  on  the  median  line;  longer  than  broad,  narroving 
to  a  point  in  front  and  much  less  acutely  behind.  The  eyes  are  promi- 
nent, black,  situated  within  the  margin  of  the  head  and  visible  both 
above  and  below.  The  antennulee  in  the  males  (pL  XII,  fig.  74  a),  when 
reflexed,  attain  the  third  thoracic  segment;  the  first  segment  is  larg^ 
but  not  longer  than  the  second;  the  third  is  shorter  than  the  second 
and  followed  by  a  short,  subtriangular  segment,  yhich  must  be  reganied 
as  the  first  segment  of  the  flageUum,  although  resembling  the  last 
peduncular  segment  much  more  than  it  does  the  succeeding  or  second 
flagellar  segment ;  this  segment  is  small  at  its  base,  but  expands  rapidly 
above  and  below  and  on  the  side  which  is  next  the  body  in  the  ordinaiy 
reflexed  position  of  the  antennula,  and  on  these  sides  it  bears,  at  its  dis- 
tal end,  a  fine  and  dense  fringe  of  long  slender  hairs,  which  attain,  when 
appressed,  about  the  fifth  following  segment.  Similar  segments,  to  the 
number,  in  some  specimens,  of  eighteen  or  twenty  follow,  forming  an 
organ  resembling  a  minute  bottle  brush  or  plume,  whence  the  generic 
name.  On  one  side,  however,  of  the  organ,  which  corresponds  neariy 
with  the  outer  or  anterior  side,  according  as  the  antennula  is  mow  or 
less  reflexed,  the  whorl  of  hairs  is  interrupted.  In  the  females  (pi.  XI; 
fig.  73)  the  antennulsB  are  ghorter  than  the  antennse,  with  a  short  flagel- 
lum consisting  of  a  small  basal  segment  and  a  minute  terminal  one 
tipped  with  a  few  set®.    The  antennae  (pi.  Xn,  fig.  746)  are  short, 
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diffisring  little  in  the  sexes,  hardly  surpassing  the  peduncle  of  the  anten- 
DolaB  in  the  males,  with  a  short  three  or  four  jointed  flagellum  bear- 
ing a  few  haks  near  the  tip.  The  maxillipeds  (pi.  XI,  fig.  715)  have 
a  quadrate  basal  segment,  somewhat  emarginate  externally  for  the 
snbtriangiilar  external  lamella,  and  bearing  a  single  suboval  terminal 
segment,  or  palpas,  somewhat  tmncate  and  ciliated  at  the  tip.  The 
inner  maxillsB  (pi.  XI,  fig.  71c)  are  five-toothed,  one  tooth  being  strong 
and  terminal  and  the  other  four  lateral.  The  mandibles  bear  a  single- 
jointed  palpus. 

The  thoracic  segments  are  subequal  in  length  except  the  last,  which 
is  but  little  over  half  as  long  as  the  others,  though  broader  behind  than 
any  of  them.  They  are  slightly  narrower  than  the  head  and  margined 
laterally  with  a  somewhat  raised  ridge.  The  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  have 
an  elongate  ovaJ  depression  on  the  median  line  near  the  anterior  margin. 
He  first  pair  of  legs  (pi.  XI,  fig.  72)  have  th"e  segments  well  separated, 
the  carpus  nearly  equilaterally  triangular,  the  propodus  moderately^  thick- 
ened, and  the  dactylus  strong  and  tipped  with  a  stout  claw;  the  carpus 
and  propodus  are  bristly  on  their  palmar  margins.  The  remaining  pairs 
of  legs  are  slender  and  nearly  equal  in  size. 

The  pleon  is  about  as  long  to  the  tip  as  the  last  three  thoracic  seg- 
ments. The  first  five  segments  are  consolidated  along  the  dorsum,  but 
distinct  at  the  sides.  Each  segment  rises  into  a  low  broad  tubercle  on 
each  side  of  the  median  line.  The  last  segment  is  about  as  long  as  the 
preceding  five,  and  is  elongate-ovate,  and  obtusely  pointed  behind.  The 
basal  plate  of  the  uropods  is  about  half  as  long  as  the  telson;  the 
terminal  or  inner  lamella  is  triangular-ovate,  and  about  equals  the 
telson.  The  proximal  or  superior  lamella  is  narrowly  semi-ovate, 
with  an  emargination  on  the  upper  side  near  the  tip.  The  first  pair  of 
pleopods  (pi.  XI,  fig.  lid)  are  shorter  than  the  abilomen,  and  have  the 
out^r  plate  semi-obovate  and  the  inner  shorter,  with  nearly  parallel 
sides.  The  second  pair  of  pleopods  (pi.  XI,  fig.  lie)  bear;  in  the  males, 
a  slender  straight  stylet,  articulated  below  the  middle  of  the  inner 
lamella  and  slightly  surpassing  it.  The  outer  lamella  is  imperfectly 
articulated  near  the  middle. 

Length  11°^ 5  breadth  0.9"";  females  about  one-third  smaller;  color 
brownish  and  more  or  less  mottled  above,  lighter  beneath,  margined  with 
translucent  at  the  sides,  extending  on  the  sides  of  the  head  as  far  as 
the  eyes. 

This  species  is  rare  on  the  coast.  It  has  been  taken  by  Uie  United 
States  Fish  Commission,  on  muddy  bottom,  in  Foank  Harbor,  Long 
Island  Sound  I ;  off  Watch  Hill !,  E.  L,  in  18  fethoms,  sand ;  and  off  Block 
Island!,  in  17  to  19^  fathoms,  sand,  mud,  and  stones;  at  Waquoit, 
^eyard  Sound!,  in  sand,  at  low  water,  September  8, 1871;  in  Gasoo 
Bay!,  sand  and  mud,  from  9  fathoms,  in  1873,  and  by  Prof.  A.  B.  Verrill, 
at  Grand  Menan,  in  the  Bay  of  Fundy !  in  1870. 

It  is  nearly  related  to  and  doubtless  congeneric  with  Paranthura 
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t&Mris  O.  O.  Sare,*  bat  is  at  once  distingoished  by  the  presence  of  eyes, 
fhym  which  character^  as  distinctiye,  the  nomeP.oeulata  might  be  txpph^ 
to  oar  species  if  a  new  trivial  name  shoald  be  thought  necessary. 

«  specimens  examined. 
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Xin.— GNATHIIDiB. 

Thorax  with  only  five  pairs  of  legs  of  the  normal  form  in  the  adalts, 
and  apparently  consisting  of  only  five  segments;  antennolsB  and  an- 
tennae short,  with  evident  distinction  into  pedancle  and  flageDiim; 
mouth  organs  suctorial  in  the  larval  state,  more  or  less  aborted  in  ^ 
adult;  pleon  with  its  segments  distinct,  bearing  the  normal  numb^  (tf 
pleopods;  uropods  inserted  at  the  sides  of  the  base  of  the  last  segment, 
biramous  and  resembling  the  pleopods  but  of  firmer  texture. 

This  fomily  is  represented  on  our  coast  by  a  number  of  forms,  aO  of 
which,  however,  appear  to  be  referable  to  a  single  species,  in  which, 
contrary  to  what  is  ordinarily  observed  in  the  order,  a  considenUe 
transformation  occurs,  especially  in  Uie  .males,  after  Uie  young  leave 
tiie  incubatory  pouch,  and  before  they  reach  the  adult  form.  Tin 
sexes  are  very  unlike  at  maturity,  but  in  both  the  thorax  may  be  seeo, 
by  a  little  inspection,  to  consist  in  reality  of  seven  segments,  of  whid 
the  first  is  united  with  the  head,  but  separated  from  it  by  a  satuiai  line 
near  its  posterior  margin,  while  the  seventh  is  small  and  resembles  the 
segments  of  the  pleon,  which  appears  as  if  consisting  of  seven  seg- 
ments. The  last  thoracic  segment  does  not  bear  a  pair  of  legs.  l%ehead 
is  large  in  tiie  adult  male  and  armed  with  a  i>owerfol  pair  of  curved  Jaws 
projecting  strongly  forward  and  curved  upward.  The  antennuto  are 
short  and  widely  separated  at  base.  The  antennse  are  inserted  iieariy 
below  them. 

The  five  pairs  of  pediform  legs  are  ambulatory  and  nearly  alike 

13iroughout;  the  propodal  segments  are  somewhat  elongate,  and  tte 

dactyli  weak.    All  tiie  t^ioradc  segments  except  the  first  are  distinctin 

the  male,  and  all  are  distinct  in  the  larval  forms,  but  the  fourth  and jfft 

•Chr.  Vid.  Selsk.  Forh.,  1872,  p.  89,  foot-note,  1873. 
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(llind  and  fonrtlL  free  segm^its)  are  mdurtiactly  separated  in  the  adtdt 


The  pleon  is  much  alike  in  both  sexes  and  the  yoong,  and  consists  of 
SIX  distinct  segments,  each  of  which  bears  a  pair  of  appendages.  The 
first  five  pairs  of  these  appendages^  or  pleopods,  are  carried  beneath  the 
pleon  and  subserve  the  purposes  of  respiration,  while  they  are  also  used 
in  swimming.  They  consist  of  a  short  basal  segment  supporting  two 
laflu,  dliaeied  at  the  tip  in  the  young.  The  oropods  are  directed  back- 
wud  and  are  of  firmer  textcCre  than  the  pleopods.  They  are  ciliated 
near  &e  tip. 

Only  a  single  speoes  has  yet  been  recognized  within  our  limits,  and 
the  male,  female,  and  young  will  be  described  under  the  specific  name. 

The  striking  sexual  differences  in  this  fiunily  have  caused  much  con- 
fhsion,  the  males  having  been  referred  to  one  genus  {Ance%ts),  and  the 
females  to  another  {Praniza),  and  even  tiiese  genera  have  been  referred 
to  different  tribes  or  subfamilies.  The  true  relationship  of  these  forms, 
long  ago  suspected  by  Leach,  was  first  made  known  by  M.' Hesse,*  who, 
however,  seems  not  to  have  stated  it  very  clearly  and  perhaps  did  not 
correctly  apprehend  it  at  first.  His  descriptions,  however,  of  the 
femaie-s  of  Anceus  apply  to  what  had  previously  been  regarded  as  the 
f^ranale  of  Pranizuj  although  he  says  in  the  same  paper  that  Praniza  is 
only  the  larval  state  of  Anceas^  which  is  true  only  of  the  young,  or  larval 
forms,  or  the  then  supposed  males  of  Pra/niza.  This  family  has  been 
ftnUier  investigated  by  Bate,  Westwood,  and  Dohm,  to  whose  writings 
the  reader  is  referred.  It  may  be  here  remarked  that  Bate  and  West- 
wood  in  their  account  of  the  structure  of  Ancem,  in  the  second  volume 
of  the^foitish  Sessile-Eyed  Crustacea,  appear  to  have  overlooked  the  last 
thoracic  segm^it,  and  suppose  that  eith^  the  first  or  second  segment 
must  be  waiting.  Dohm  caDs  attention  to  the  rudimentary  (or  embry- 
onic) condition  of  the  seventh  thoracic  segment  as  the  one  missing  to 
complete  the  normal  number,  but  describes  and  figures  t  as  ^'imtere'' 
and  "obere  Mundextremitat^  ('^verwandeltes  erstes"  and  "zweites 
Gnathoi>oden  Paar")  what  I  regard  as  the  maxillipeds  and  first  pair  of 
thoracic  legs,  or,  according  to  Spence  Bate's  terminology,  which  Dohm 
seems  to  have  misapprehended,  the  maxillipeds  and  the  first  pair  of 
gnathopods.  The  second  pair  of  gnathopods  are  pedtform  as  usual  in 
the  Isopoda,  and  are  the  first  of  the  five  pairs  of  legs.  Of  the  five 
pjurs  of  pereiopods  normally  present,  only  four  are  developed  in  the 
Onathiidae.  The  family  is  thus  remarkable  in  the  order  both  for  the 
tranrformations  undergone  in  its  development,  and  for  the  retention 
after  all  of  an  embryonic  feature. 

Having  discarded  the  names  Anceus  and  Praniza  for  reaBous  given 
below,  I  have  also  rejected  the  famUy  name  Anceidcs  and  substituted 
for  it  a  name,  suggested  by  Bate  and  Westwood  and  derived  from  that 

•Aim.  8ci.  nat.,  IV,  torn,  ix,  p.  106,  1858. 
tZ«it.  Wise.  Zool.,  xx,  taf.  vii,  fignres  24  and  25. 
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of  the  typical  genas.  The  name  Anceid(B  should  perhs^  be  restored  in 
case  Eisso's  species  should  not  prove  to  be  congeneric  with  OnaSita 
termitoides  Leach,  Cancer  maxiUaris  Montaga.* 

Onathia  Leach. 

Chiathia  Leaoh,  Ed.  Encyc,  vol.  vii,  p.  "402"  (Am.  ed...  p.  240),  **1813-14." 

Praniza  Leach,  MSS. 

Anceus  Risso,  Crust,  de  Nice,  p.  51,  1816. 

Head  very  large  and  qoadrate  in  the  male,  smaller  and  subtriangolar 
in  the  female;  first  pair  of  legs  operculiform  in  the  male,  sabpedifonn 
in  the  female;  pleon  much  narrower  than  the  thoracic  segments,  with 
nearly  parallel  sides,  and  a  sharply  triangular  telson. 

•  The  name  Ancetis  Eisso,  which  has  been  used  by  modern  writers  for 
this  genus,  ought,  according  to  all  rules  of  priority,  to  give  wdij  to 
Onathia  Leach,  as  acknowledged  by  Bate  and  Westwood,t  who,  however, 
hesitated  to  restore  the  name  on  account  of  Earby's  coleopterous  genus 
Onathium.  While  the  undoubted  priority  of  the  name  is  a  sufficient 
reason  for  its  re-establishment,  it  may  be  worth  while  to  add  that 
Onathia  was  not  restricted  by  Dr.  Leach  to  either  sex  alone,  as  that 
author  had  the  sagacity  to  ^<  suspect  that  Oniscm  ooeruleatus  Montagu 
[Praniza  ooeruleata  Desm.]  was  the  female"  of  Onathia^  and,  as  for  as  I 
am  aware,  did  not  pubUsh  a  generic  name  for  the  Praniza-form,  idthoogh 
the  name  Praniza  was  used  by  him  as  a  manuscript  name,  and  as  soch 
appears  to  have  been  published  by  Latreille  in  the  Encyclop^die 
Mdthodique,  which  I. have  not  been  able  to  consult. 

Onathia  oerina  Harger  (Stimpson). 

PraMza  cerina  Stfrnpson.    Mar.  Inr.  G.  Manan,  p.  42,  pL  ill,  fig.  31,  1863. 
Packard,  Mem.  Boat.  Soc.  Kat.  Hist.,  toL  1,  p.  296, 18G7. 
Vorrill,  Am.  Jomr.  ScL,  m,  vol.  vi,  p.  439, 1873;  voL  vii^p.  38,41, 411,  * 
502, 1874;  Proc.  Am.  Assoc,  1873,  pp.  350,  354,  358,  362, 1874. 
AnceuB  ammcanuif  Stimpson,  Mar.  Liy.  G.  Manan,  p.  42,  1853. 
Onaikia  oerina  Harger,  Proc.  U.  S.  Nat.  Mns.,  1879,  voL  ii,  p.  162,  1879. 

PiATB  Xn,  Fios.  75-79. 

It  will  be  convenient  first  to  describe  the  male  of  this  species  and  then 
the  female  and  larval  forms.  The  powerful  and  prominent  jaws  in  front 
of  the  large  quadrate  head  of  the  males  of  this  small  Isopod  ser^e  to 
distinguish  it  firom  any  other  on  our  coast. 

The  shape  of  the  body  is  well  described  by  Dr.  Stimpson,  as  "rega- 
larly  rectangular,  abruptly  narrowed  at  the  commencement  of  the  abdo- 
men, which  has  the  appearance  of  another  very  small  rectangle  set  into 
the  first,  and  of  only  one-third  its  width.''  It  is  somewhat  bristly  hairj) 
and  much  tuberculated  and  roughened  above,  especially  on  the  lateral 
portions  of  the  head  and  on  the  anterior  thoracic  segments.  The  head 
is  broader  than  long,  depressed  medially  in  firont  and  produced  into  a 
rounded  lobe  between  the  projecting  upturned  jaws.    The  eyes  are  sp^ 

•Trans.  Linn.  Soc.,  voL  vii,  p.  65,  pL  vi,  &g.  2, 1804. 
tBrlt.  Seas.  Crost,  voL  ii,  p.  169. 
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aod  placed  well  forward  at  the  sides  of  the  head.  T)ie  antennulce  (pi  XII, 
fig.  76  a)  are  shorter  than  the  head  and  slender,  sparingly  hairy,  with  a 
short,  few-jointed  flagellum.  The  antennae  (pi.  XII,  fi^.  76  b)  are  also 
slender,  with  the  first  segment  apparently  composed  of  two  nnited ;  the 
second  segment  short ;  the  third  and  fourth  longer,  nearly  cylindrical  and 
followed  by  a  slender  few-jointed  flagellum.  The  jaws  (pi.  XII,  fig.  76  e) 
are  elongate  and  turned  upward  at  the  apex,  irregularly  and  bluntly 
toothed  near  the  base  within,  and  somewhat  carinate  on  the  outer  side 
near  the  middle,  the  carina  ending  rather  suddenly  in  a  tooth-like  pro- 
cess of  the  jaw  as  seen  from  above.  The  under  surface  of  the  head  is 
deeply  and  broadly  grooved  iQu^tudinally,  and  this  groove  is  covered 
by  what  appear  to  be  the  transformed  first  pair  of  thoracic  legs  (pi.  XII, 
^g.  liid).  They  are  in  the  form  of  a  semi-oval  plate  on  each  side,  attached 
near  the  base  of  the  external  side  and  strongly  convex  and  ciliated  on 
the  inner  side,  where  they  overlap.  This  plate  is  truncated  at  the  apex, 
where  it  bears  a  small  oval  lamella^  on  the  surface  of  the  large  plate 
are  three  large,  oval,  semi-transparent  areas.  Within  these  plates  is 
another  pair  of  organs,  consisting  of  a  large  basal  segment  and  an  artic- 
nlated  series  of  four  flattened  ciliated  segments.  These  may  be  regarded 
as  the  maxillipeds,  with  a  four-jointed  palpus. 

The  first  thoracic  segment  is  indicated  above  only  by  a  faint  sutural 
line  near  the  posterior  margin  of  the  large  head.  It  is  followed  by  five 
very  distinct  segments,  of  which  the  first  two  are  perhaps  most  distinct, 
short,  and  strongly  tuberculated,  especially  along  their  posterior  mar- 
gins. The  third  free  segment  is  broader  than  the  second,  square  at  the 
sides,  with  two  broad  lateral  elevations.  The  fourth  free  segment  is 
somewhat  rounded  in  front,  with  its  chitinous  integument  apparently  not 
calcified  along  the  median  line.  The  fifth  free  segment  is  narrower  than 
tiie  preceding  and  produced  at  the  sides  around  the  small  last  thorado 
segment  and  the  base  of  the  pleon.  The  legs  are  nearly  alike  through- 
out, somewhat  hairy  and  spiny. 

The  pleon  is  slightly  dilat^  at  the  middle,  with  the  angles  of  the 
segments  salient.  The  last  segment  is  acutely  triangular,  ciliate  behind, 
sorpassed  by  the  uropods,  which  are  also  ciliated  with  a  few  bristles; 
both  rami  are  slender,  the  inner  a  little  broader  than  the  outer.  The 
pleopods  (pi.  Xn,  fig.  78  e)  consist  of  two  slender  elongate  lamellae,  the 
inner  longer  than  the  outer,  attached  to  a  basal  segment  and  not  cQiated 
in  the  adults  of  our  species. 

Length  4.4"";  breadth  1.3"";  color  dirty  yellowish  brown  above^ 
lighter  below.    This  form  is  Anceus  amerioanus  Stimpson. 

The  adult  female  (pi.  XII,  fig.  77)  differs  from  the  male  prindpally  in 
the  following  characters :  The  body  is  smooth  and  tapers  behind  and 
before,  bat  is  much  swollen  medially,  where  the  segmentation  becomes 
obscure,  and  the  thoracic  region  seems  converted  into  a  sack  for  the 
reception  of  the  eggs,  plainly  to  be  seen  through  the  transparent  integu- 
ment.   The  head  is  comparatively  small  and  subtriangular,  emarginate 
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in  front.  The  eyes  ^re  placed  farther  back,  and  the  large  conspicaow 
jaws  are  wanting.  Under  the  head,  the  first  pair  of  legs  (pi.  Xn,  fig. 
78  a)  are  slender,  three-jointed  with  a  minute  terminal  segment,  and  lie 
niK)n  a  deUcate  membranons  plate  on  each  side ;  within  these  are  a  pair 
of  organs  resembling  what  I  have  regarded  as  the  maxillipeds  of  the 
male. 

The  first  two  free  thoracic  segments  are  short  and  curved  some- 
what around  the  head;  the  next  two  segments  are  much  enlarged  and 
nearly  coalescent,  and  the  fifth  free  segment  is  nearly  similar  in  form  to 
that  of  the  males,  Hie  last  thoracic  segment  is  short  and  small  and, 
as  in  the  male,  resembles  a  segment  of  the  pleon. 

Thepleon  (pi.  XII,  fig.  78  c)  differs  little  from  that  of  the  male,  but  the 
angles  of  the  segments  are  less  salient.. 

Length  3-4"" ;  breadth  1. 6"".  Color  "pale  yellowish  or  waxen."  Dr. 
Stimpson  was  "  inclined  to  consider''  this  form  as  the  female  of  Pram^ 

The  larval  forms  bear  a  much  greater  resemblance  to  the  female  than 
to  the  male  but  are  more  slemler  than  either,  the  thorax  b^ng,  in  tbe 
smaller  specimens,  but  little  broader  than  the  pteon.  The  head  is  broad, 
with  large  prominent  eyes,  and  is  distinct  from  the  first  thoracic  segaeat, 
its  posterior  margin  being  truncated.  The  antennulse  have  aahoit 
basal  segment  to  the  flageUum,  which  is  followed  by  an  elongate  eyho- 
drical  segment  forming  about  half  the  length  of  the  flageUum,  bat 
bearing  at  its  end  a  few  short  segments.  The  mouth  organs  pnyed 
beyond  the  head,  giving  it  an  acute  outline,  and  are  evidently  formed  for 
piercing  imd  suction.  The  large  jaws  of  the  adult  males  are,  of  comae, 
wanting.    The  maxillipeds  are  slender  and  elongated. 

1^  first  pair  of  thoracic  legs  (pi.  XII,  fig,  78  b)  are  elongate,  with  tlie 
normal  number  of  segments,  a  triangular  carpus,  and  a  strong  curved 
dact^lus,  reminding  one  of  the  legs  of  the  Cymothoidas.  The  first  tho- 
racic segment  is  small  and  short  and  well  separated  from  the  following 
segments.  The  next  two  segments  are  quite  distinct  in  all  the  forms, 
bat  usually  the  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  segments  are  united  much  as  in 
the  adult  female.  These  forms  appear  to  be  the  young  females,  and  were 
described  by  Dr.  Stimpson  under  the  name  of  Praniza  cerina;  more 
rarely,  however,  specimens  are  found  in  which  all  the  thoracic  segments 
are  distinct  and  somewhat  resemble  those  of  the  adult  male,  but  wit^ 
their  peculiarities  less  marked  (pi.  XII,  fig.  79). 

The  pleon  resembles  that  of  the  adults,  but  is  not  suddenly  much 
narrower  than  the  thorax.  The  pleopods  as  well  as  the  uropods  sre 
ciliated  at  the  tip  (pi.  XII,  fig.  78^). 

Both  these  forms  of  young  were  taken  from  the  body  of  a  sculpin  in 
the  Bay  of  Fundy  in  1872,  and,  when  fresh,  their  bodies  wexe^  bright  red. 
In  alcohol  they  fede  to  a  waxy  yellow. 

Adult  males  of  this  species  greatly  resemble  Anceus  el&ngaiMB  Kroyer, 
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iwthis  Fr<miza  Beinhardi  diSer^  in  its  proportions  of  the  antennary 
aegmeote  from  O.  cerina. 

This  species  was  described  by  Dr.  Stimpson  fix)m  females  "  dredged 
00  gravelly  and  coralline  bottoms  in  20--30  fathoms  in  the  Hake  Bay^" 
and  malas  ^<  dredged  on  a  sandy  bottom  in  10  fathom^  off  Cheney's 
^ad,"  Orand  Menan,  in  the  Bay  of  Fondy.  It  has  been  collected  by 
tbe  IJ.  8.  Fish  Commission  in  Massachusetts  Bay !,  off  Salem^  22-M 
btimnB,  gravel  and  soft  mud ;  Gulf  of  Maine !,  at  several  localities }  Caeoo 
Bay!,  50  ^thoms ;  Bay  of  Fundy !,  in  many  localities,  10  to  60  ftbthoms, 
itxiB^  stones,  and  mod,  and  young  specimens  have  been  taken  adhering 
tocod&sh  and  the  scnlpin.  It  was  dredged  by  Mr.  J.  F.  Whiteaves  in 
tbe  Golf  of  St.  Lawrence!,  in  220  fathoms,  mud.  Further  details  in 
regard  to  localities  are  given  in  the  subjoined  table. 

SpeoimcM  examined. 


i; 
i 


LoeaUty. 


I 


Bottom. 


When  col- 
lected. 


Beoeivedfrom—. 


No.    Sex. 


Sped- 


m 


XMMehiuetts  Bay,  3 
milee  S.  B.  Xahant 
an  ¥imchneette    Bat, 
off  Salem  E.  &  S. 
I    Otollmilee. 
m  Vmichnaetts    Bay, 
I    off  Salem  B.  8.  E. 
8to9miles. 
tm   HMMchnsetta     Bay, 
,    off  Salem- £.    S.  E. 
'    6to7milea. 
m  Jfmufaaaetta     Bay, 
flff  Salem  B.  &  E. 
lltolSmilea. 
Odf  of  Maine,  &B.i 
,    &  from  CM»e  Aim, 
etoTmUea. 
SW   Gntf  of    Maine    be- 
tween  Cape  Ann  and 
laleof  S&aala. 
au   CaMoBay 

an, do.: 

m 

2U5JBM^nrt,Me 

ai7l .So 

^     do 

aw  Bay  of  Fundy 

an 
mt 

209 


22 

33 
25-28 
45-50 
54-«0 
27-86 

50 


Mud 

Qrayel,  stonea. 


Mad. 


Onrel,  stonea. 


Mud. 


Sand,  mud. 


...do. 


10-20 


Rocky. 


off 


do 

do 

Bay   of   Fnndy, 
^  ^flead  Harbor, 
na ,  Biy  of  Fnndy  ... 

^   OffSablelaland 

QM  ,  Gnlfof  Saint  Lawrence 


254b 

"io  * 

60 
160 


On  scnlpin,^. 


OnXropAoMia. 
Mnd :.. 


Aug.  31, 1879 
^,1877 

,1877 

,1877 

,18n 

^,1878 

,1874 


Aug.  0,1878 
— ^  —,1878 

^,1873 

,1872 

,1872 

,1868 

^,1872 

,1872 

,1872 

,1872 

1870-'72 
,1878 


J*.  H.  Bmerton. 
XT.  S.  Fish  Com. 


....do 

...do 

...do 

....do 

....do 

...do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

...do 

AE.VeiTiU  . 
U.  8.  Fish  Com 

....do 

....do 

....do 

AE.VerrIll.. 
U.a  Fish  Com. 
J.  F.Whiteavea 


12 


12 


</9 

d'9y. 


? 


h 

y. 


Alo. 


9      Ale 


Ale. 


Ale. 


Ale. 


Alo. 
Alo. 
Ale 
Ak. 
Ale 
Alo. 
Ale 
Ale 
Ale 
Alo. 

Ale 
Ale 
Ale 


XIV.— TANAIDiE. 

Bespiration  oephalothoracic,  taking  place  in  a  cavity  beneath  the 
nAsof  the  united  head  and  first  thoracic  segment;  eyes,  when  present, 
vticalated ;  antennalar  flagellnm  single }  first  pair  of  legs  enlarged  and 
w>re  or  less  perfectly  chelate  j  pleopods  natatory,  ciliated,  not  branchial ; 
"Topodst  terete,  terminal,  with  at  least  one  jointed  ramus. 
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This  fomily  differs  widely  from  all  the  other  Isopoda,  and  indeed 
fipom  all  the  sessile-eyed  Crustacea,  in  the  structure  of  the  respiratory 
organs,  and  in  the  fact  that  the  eyes,  when  present,  are  articulated  with 
the  head,  or  stalked,  though  without  any  proper  pedicel. 

I  have  seen  species  of  only  two  genera,  Leptockelia  Dana  and  Tanm 
Audouin  and  Edwards,  from  within  our  limits.  These  genera  are,  by 
some  authors,  united  under  the  name  Tanais,  but  there  seems  to  be 
ample  reasons  for  separating  them.  While  they  agree  in  many  charac- 
ters, they  differ  widely  from  Apseudes  Leach,  which  should  probably  be 
regarded  as  belonging  to  a  different  family  not  represented  on  our  coast, 
and  is  accordingly  not  included  in  the  above  diagnosis. 

Our  representatives  of  the  Tanaidce  may  be  further  characterized  as 
follows :  The  body  is  subcylindrical  and  elongated,  from  four  or  five  to 
at  least  eight  times  as  long  as  broad.  The  head  and  first  thoracic  seg- 
ment are  covered  by  the  large  cephalothoracic  shield,  which  tapere 
somewhat  in  frx)nt,  and  is  dilated  behind.  Its  postero-lateral  regions 
are  occupied  on  each  side  by  the  branchial  cavity,  opening  behind  by  a 
vertical  slit,  and  in  front  by  a  nearly  horizontal  orifice.  During  life  a 
lash-like  organ  can  be  seen  through  the  body  wall,  in  constant  vibrati(m, 
propelling*  a  stream  of  water  ftx)m  behind  forward  through  the  cavity. 
The  eyes,  when  present,  are  distinctly  articulated  with  the  head,  and  in 
the  males  are  generally  larger  and  more  coarsely  granulated  than  in  the 
females.  They  are  absent  in  one  of  our  species,  as  in  the  one  mentioned 
by  Willemoes-Suhm  from  1,400  fathoms  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  off  the 
North  American  coast,  obtained  by  the  Challenger  expedition.  They  are 
described  as  indistinct  in  other  foreign  species.  The  antennulae  are  in- 
serted close  together  immediately  below  the  vertex  of  the  head  and 
between  the  eyes.  They  are  robust  at  base,  and  in  the  males  may  be 
elongated,  but  in  the  females  are  short,  with  only  three  or  four  segments 
and  a  minute  rudiment  of  a  flagellum.  In  neither  sex  have  they  any 
trace  of  the  secondary  flagellum  seen  in  Apseudes.  The  antennse  are 
more  slender  than  the  antennulse,  and  inserted  almost  directly  beneath 
them.  They  are  five-jointed,  with  the  first  and  second  segments  short, 
the  third  larger  and  longer,  the  fourth  and  fifth  slender  and  cylindrical, 
and,  like  the  antennulse,  with  indications  of  a  flagellum.  The  imtenns, 
like  the  antennulsB,  are  tipped  with  bristles  and  bear  a  few  scattered 
similar  bristles  on  their  segments. 

The  mouth  organs  are  aborted  in  the  males,  at  least  in  the  genus  L^ 
tocheliay  but  in  the  females  the  mouth  is  protected  below  by  a  well-devd- 
oped  pair  of  maxillipeds,  of  which  the  basal  segments  meet  at  an  angle 
forming  a  keel  on  the  under  surface  of  the  head.  The  palpi  of  the  max- 
illipeds are  four-jointed,  and  armed  with  strong  cilia ;  the  last  segment  is 
strongly  flexed  on  the  penultimate.  The  inner  maxillae  are  spiny,  and 
have  the  outer  lobe  reflexed  and  bearing  elongated  cilia  at  the  tip.  The 
mandibles  are  strong,  destitute  of  palpi,  and  armed  with  one  or  two 
dentigerous  lamellae  at  the  apex  and  a  strong  molar  process. 
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The  first  pair  of  legs  are  robust,  and  in  the  males  may  be  large  and 
much  elongated ;  they  are  in  both  sexes  of  oar  species  x>owerM  organs 
of  prehension,  being  strongly  chelate.  Like  the  remaining  i>airs  of  l^s, 
they  have  only  five  movable  segments,  unless  an  articulated  spine  at 
the  extremity  of  the  fifth  segment  is  to  be  regarded  as  the  true  dactylus. 
On  t^e  other  hand,  the  basal  segment  in  many  specimens  presents  indi- 
cations of  a  short  segment  at  its  distal  end,  as  if  really  consisting  of  the 
uniled  basis  and  ischium.  K  this  latter  supposition  be  the  true  one,  the 
hand  of  the  first  pair  of  legs  is  formed,  as  might  be  expected,  of  the  pro- 
podos  and  the  dactylus ;  ^e  propodus  is  thicken^  and  provided  with 
a  digital  process  stronger  than  the  cur\'ed  dactylus,  which  closes  against 
it  J  the  digital  process  bears  toward  the  tip  a  few  stout,  bristly  set». 
1^686  legs  are  attached  to  the  under  side  of  the  united  head  and  first 
thoradc  segment  below  the  branchial  cavity,  and  are  directed  forward. 
They  are  capable  of  but  little  lateral  motion,  and  are  nearly  in  contact 
bdow,  especially  toward  their  bases,  which  cover  and  partly  concesd 
the  organs  of  the  mouth  and  the  bases  of  the  antennsB.  The  second  pair 
of  legs  are  very  slender  in  comparison  with  the  first,  and  are  more  slender 
thaa  those  that  follow.  Their  basal  segments  are  flattened,  somewhat 
dongated,  and  usually  bent  with  the  convexity  outward,  in  adaptation  to 
tlie  basal  segments  of  the  first  pair  of  legs,  which  they  partly  embrace. 
The  last  three  i>airs  of  legs  have  their  basal  segments  swollen. 

The  pleon  consists,  in  our  species,  of  five  or  six  segments,  and  bears 
three  or  five  pairs  of  strongly  ciliated  pleopods  of  the  ordinary  form, 
aad  fitted  for  swimming,  and  also  a  pair  of  uropods,  consisting  of  a  large 
basal  segment  bearing  one  or  two  rami.  This  ramus,  or  the  inner  one 
when  there  are  two,  is  articulated  and  composed,  in  our  species,  of  from 
two  to  six  segments.  The  outer  ramus  may  also  consist  of  more  than 
one  segment.  Like  the  antennulae  and  antennsd,  the  uropods  are  pro- 
vided with  setsB,  which  are  often  elongate. 

In  the  young  the  seventh  pair  of  legs  are  not  developed,  and,  accord- 
ing to  Miiller,  the  pleopods  are  likewise  wanting  and  the  uropods  have 
lees  than  the  adult  number  of  segments. 

This  family  has  been  the  subject  of  special  research  by  Erit^  MtUlery 
Spence  Bate,  Dohm,  and  others,  to  whose  writings  reference  may  be 
had  for  further  description  of  their  anatomy  and  development.  Their 
proper  place  among  the  Crustacea  cannot  be  regarded  as  settled,  though 
the  opinion  of  Fritz  Ikl  tiller  that  they  represent  an  ancestral  type  of 
Isopoda  is  probably  the  best  offered  as  yet.  According  to  Dohm,  they 
present  in  their  development  affinities  with  AseUus^  Ligia,  and  Ouma. 
Oegenbaur  associates  his  Tamaida  with  the  Podophthalma  rather  than  the 
EdriaphthcUma. 

Ota*  species  of  this  family  are  sharply  divided  into  two  genera,  for 
which  I  have,  after  some  hesitation,  adoped  the  names  Tanais  Aud.  and 
Bdw.  imd  Leptoohelia  Dana.  I  have  not  been  able  to  see  Audouin  and 
Bdwards'  B^mmd  d^ntomologie,  in  which  the  genua  Tanais  is  said  to 
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have  been  established,  withtmt  descriptioii^  in  1829.  In  the  PiMs 
d'Eatomologie,  by  the  same  authors^  is  a  figure  (pL  xxix,  fig.  1),  appa- 
rently the  same  as  that  in  the  B^sum^,  which  is  there  called  Tanstt  de 
Oosta^  Latreille^*  in  1831,  characterized  the  genus,  basing  it  i^n  Oom- 
martMDubm^i  Aud.,  figured  by  Savigny.  We6twoc>d9tinl832,propo66d 
for  the  same  species  the  name  AniaoeheiruMy  without,  howev^,  mentinQ- 
ing  any  characters.  In  1836,  Templeton|  described  and  figured,  vitk 
evident  care  and  accuracy,  a  species  of  this  family  under  the  nune 
Zleuxo  Westtooodiaaui.  This  species  has,  according  to  his  figoie,  ^ 
segments  in  the  pleoj^.  Edwards,  in  his  general  work,  Histoire  oato- 
relle  des  Grustac^,  figures  and  describes  Tanais  Oa/oolmii  (tome  iii, 
p.  141,  pi.  31,  fig.  6),  and  r^rs  the  figure  in  the  Precis  d'Entomologie 
to  that  species.  In  1843,  Bathke  §  described  and  figured  Onmurui  vU- 
iatm  as  a  new  genus  and  species  allied  to  Apaeudes  and  TanaiSy  btt 
there  do  not  seem  to  be  any  characters  of  importance  to  separsOie  it 
from  T.  0€m>UnU  Edw.,  and,  indeed.  Bate  and  Westwood  are  indiaei 
to  regard  them  as  identical  species.  If,  however,  T.  DulongH  be  le- 
garded  as  the  type  of  the  genus,  there  ai^>ears  to  be  nothing  bat  Ai 
clothing  of  the  basal  segments  of  the  pleon  to  separate  the  two  geaeia, 
and  this  character  seems  of  no  more  than  specific  value,  unee  T.  Da- 
langii  is  described  by  Bate  and  Westwood  as  possessing  the  peealiar 
<<  branchial  appendages  ^  at  the  base  of  the  fifth  pair  of  legs.  These  9^ 
pondages  are  doubtless  incubatory  sacs,  similar  to  those  of  T.  vUtatm. 

For  the  second  genus  I  have  hitherto  used  the  name  Paratamais  Daoa^ 
on  the  ground  that  Le^toohelia  of  the  same  author,  although  having 
priority,  was  founded  upon  the  characteristics  of  the  male  sex.  The 
type-species,  however,  of  this  genus,  L.  mUmta^  possesses  all  the  chaiao- 
ters  ot'PariUa/nais  that  could  occur  in  the  male.  Leptochelia  Edtfiordiii 
Dana,  Tanais  Udtoa/rdsii  Kroyer,  moreov^,  belongs  to  the  same  geans, 
and  I  have  adopted  the  name  for  both  sexes. 

The  minute  species,  by  which  this  family  is  re^M^esented  on  our  coast, 
may  be  readily  recognized  by  the  proportionately  large  and  strong  obelate 
first  pair  of  legs  articulated  to  the  united  head  and  first  thoracic  segmeat 
The  two  genera  are  distjnguished  by  the  number  of  segments  in  tlie 
pleon,  which  are  five,  with  three  pairs  of  pleopods  in  Tanai9  (p.  122),  aad 
six,  with  five  pairs  of  pleopods  in  L^toeheUa  (p.  126). 

Tanais  Aadooin  and  Edwards. 

Ta%ai9  Audouin  and  Edwards,  "  R^som^  (not  Precis)  d'Ent.,  p.  182  ( withoot  de- 
scription, 1829), pi.  rrixjfig.  1"  (B.  &W.);  Pr6cisd'EntoinoL,p.46,pL 
xxbc,  fig.  1. 
Edwards,  Hist.  nat.  des  Crost,  torn,  iii,  p.  141,  1840. 

Crosiumu  Bathke,  Fauna  Norwegens,  p.  35,  1843. 

Antennnlae  and  antenn»  simple ;  mandibles  without  palpi ;  pleon  com* 
posed  of  five  segments  bearing  tiiree  pairs  of  ciliated  pleopods  below, 

•  Cours  d'Ent.,  p.  403.  t  Ann.  ScL  nat.,  tome  xxvii,  p.  380, 1832. 

tTrdbe.  Ent.  Soc.,  vol.  ii,  p.  203,  1836.  $  Fauna  Norwegens,  p.  35. 
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and  a  pair  of  simple  uropods  behind;  eggs  incubated  in  sacs  attached 
near  the  bases  of  the  fifth  pair  of  legs  of  the  females. 

This  genns  is  distinguished  from  the  next  by  the  stractore  of  the 
pleoQ  and  the  uropods  as  given  above,  and  the  females  are,  when  carry- 
ing eggs  or  young,  distinguished  from  all  the  other  Isopoda  by  the  wart- 
like, or  sac-like,  appendages  of  the  fifth  thoracic  segment.  Usually  a 
small  wart-like  appendage  is  visible  on  each  side  of  the  inferior  surface 
of  the  thorax  just  within  the  bases  of  the  fifth  pair  of  legs,  but  the  size 
of  these  organs  varies  greatly,  and  in  some  specimens  they  become  dis- 
tended with  eggs,  extended  lengthwise  with  the  body  and  more  or  less 
coalesoent,  so  as  to  form  the  large,  bilobed  incubatory  pouch,  as  figured 
by  Eathke.    This  x)Ouch  is,  however,  attached  only  to  the  fifth  segment. 

The  presence  of  a  peculiar  appendage  to  the  fifth  pair  of  legs  in  this 
genus  has  been  noted  by  various  authors.  Bate  and  Westwood  figure, 
in  the  second  volume  of  the  British  Sessile-Eyed  Crustacea,  page  122,  a 
leg  of  the  fifth  pair  with  the  attached  pouch,  which  they  "  regard  as  a 
branchial  sac  similar  to  those  existing  in  the  Amphipoda,  and  conse- 
quently affording  a  proof  of  the  nearer  relationship  of  Tanais  with  that 
order  than  is  possessed  by  any  other  isopodous  animal."  They  remark 
fiirtiier  that  "this  appendage  is  wanting  in  some  specimens,  and  its 
variable  existence  is  probably  a  character  of  specific  distinction  in  the 
group.''  Those  authors  have  not,  however,  separated  T.  vittatus  into  two 
species  on  this  character.  Stebbicg  *  mentions  a  specimen  with  eggs. 
"as  described  by  Rathke."  Macdonaldt  figures  a  female  with  an  incu- 
batory pouch,  which  he  briefly  describes  as  "a  membranous  expansion 
or  saccule  under  the  thorax." 

Eathke's  original  description  is  as  follows :  "Beide  Exemplare,  die  ich 
nntersuchen  konnte,  waren  Weibchen  und  trugen  Eier  unter  dem  Thorax. 
Diese  aber,  die  ubrigens  verhaltnissm^sig  ziemlich  gross  waren,  lagen 
nidit,  wie  bei  Idothea^  Idgia  und  vielen  andem  Isopoden,  in  einer  zum 
Theil  ans  Schuppen  bestehende  Bruthole  eingeschlossen,  sondem  bilde- 
ten  zwei  langlichovale,  dicht  neben  einander  liegende  und  an  der  Ober- 
flache  nur  wenig  unebene  Massen  von  ziemlich  betrachtlicher  GrSsse. 
Jedevon  ihnen  war  zusammengesetzt  aus  den  Eiem  und  einer  durch- 
sichtigen  eiweissartigen  Substanz,  die  urn  jene  herumgegossen  war,  sie 
vie  ein  Kitt  zusammen  hielt,  und  sie  zugleich  auch  an  die  Bauchseite 
des  Leibes  befestigte.  Es  zeigten  demnach  jene  Massen  ganz  dieselbe 
Znaammensetzung,  wie  die  sogennanten  Eiertrauben  der  Cyclopiden, 
Lemaeaden  und  Branchiopoden.''  Eathke,  having  had  only  two  speci- 
inens,  does  not  appear  to  have  perceived  the  attachment  of  these  masses 
at  the  bases  of  the  fifth  pair  of  legs,  and  of  course  had  no  opportunity 
to  see  them  in  various  stages  of  development.  A  specimen  belonging  to 
this  genus  and  measuring  17  millimeters  in  length  was  obtained  at  Ker- 


♦  Ann.  Mag.  Nat.  Hist.,  IV,  xvii,  p.  78,  1876. 
t  Trans.  Linn.  Soc,  II,  Zool.,  vol.  i,  p.  69,  pi.  xv,  fig.  1,  1875. 
27  F 
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guelen  Island  by  WiUemoes-Suhm,*  who  describes  the  sacs  attached  to 
the  fifth  thoracic  segment  and  attaining,  as  the  young  develop,  a  diame- 
ter of  three  to  four  millimeters, 

Tanais  vittatus  Lilljeborg  (Ratlike). 

•  Cro8»urus  vittatiis  Ratbke,  Fauna  Norwegens,  p.  39,  pi.  1,  figs.  1-7,  1843. 
Tanais  tomeniosm  Kroyer,  Naturhist.  Tidssk.,  B.  iv,  p.  ltJ3,  1842;  ibid.,  H,  B.  ii, 
p.  412,  1B47 ;  Voy.  en  Scand. ,  Crust. .  pi.  xxvii,  figs.  2  a-q,  "  1849." 
Lilljeborg,  Ofvere.  Vet.-Akad.  Forli.,  Arg. ,  viii,  p.  23, 1851. 
Meuiert,  Crust.  Isop.  Ampb.  Dec.  Danis.  p.  86,  "1877." 
Tan€M  hirticaudutus  Bate,  Rep.  Brit.  Assoc,  1860,  p.  224,  1861. 
Tanais  vittatus  Lilljeborg,  Bidrag  Kanu.  Crust.  Tauaid.,p.  29,  1865. 
Bate  and  Westwood,  Brit.  Sees.  Crust.,  vol.  ii,  p.  125,  1866. 
Stebbing,  Trans.  Devon.  Aseoc.,  1874, p.  (7),  and  1879,  p.  (6);  Aon.  M«|. 

Nat.  Hist.,  IV,  vol.  xvii,  p.  78,  1876. 
Verrill,  Am.  Jour.  Sci.,  Ill,  vol.  x,  p.  38,  1875. 
Macdonald,  Trans.  Linn.  Soc,  II,  Zool.,  vol.  i,  p.  67-70,  pi.  xv,  1875. 
Harger,  Proc.  U.  S.  Nat.  Mus.,  1879,  vol.  ii,  p.  162,  1879. 

Plate  XIII,  Figs.  81,  62. 

This  species  is  at  once  recognized  among  our  Isopods  by  the  pleom 
which  is  beset  with  bristly  hairs  at  the  sides,  and  crossed  by  two  rows  of 
similar  hairs  near  the  posterior  margins  of  its  first  two  segments. 

The  body,  though  small,  is  rather  robust,  the  length  being  aboat  fire 
times  the  breadth,  which  is  greatest  at  the  first  free,  in  reality  the  second, 
thoracic  segment.  The  head  and  united  first  thoracic  segment  is  short, 
not  longer  than  broad.  The  eyes  are  distinctly  articulated  and  much  less 
in  diameter  than  the  bases  of  the  antennulae.  The  anteimulae  are  shorter 
than  the  head  and  first  thoracic  segment,  and  are  composed  of  three  fieg- 
ments,  of  which  the  first  is  longer  than  the  other  two  together,  while 
the  second  xind  thud  are  of  about  equal  length;  the  third  segment  is 
terminated  by  one  or  two  rudimentary  segments,  surmounted  by  a  toft  of 
straight  bristly  setae.  Similar  setaa  arise  from  the  terminal  portions  of  the 
two  preceding  segments.  The  antennae  are  as  long  as  the  antennul®,  hut 
more  slender,  and  consist  of  a  five-jointed  peduncle,  somewhat  setose  like 
the  antennulaj,  and  terminated  by  a  rudimentary  flagellum  beset  with 
setae.  The  basal  plates  of  the  maxillipeds  are  ciUated  externally,  and 
meet  each  other  on  the  median  line  so  as  to  form  a  keel  narrowing  back- 
wards 5  distally  they  become  thicker  and  bear  a  four-jointed  palpus,  of 
which  the  second  and  third  segments  are  dilated  internally  and  ciliated, 
and  the  fourth  is  spatulate  and  ciliated  at  its  extremity.  The  inner 
maxillre  have  one  of  the  lobes  of  the  usual  form  and  position,  and  armed 
with  short,  curved  spines  at  the  tip,  while  the  other  is  bent  backward 
and  bears  several  elongated  cilia  at  the  tip,  and  by  its  constant  motion 
urges  a  stream  of  water  thix>ugh  the  branchial  cavity. 

The  first  pair  of  legs  are  much  enlarged  and  extend,  in  their  natural 
position,  beyond  the  head,  and  the  "hand"  is  ordinai-ily  directed  nearly 
dowTiward.  The  digital  process  of  the  propodus  bears  a  broad  lobe  on 
its  inner  side,  and  an  acute  tooth  at  its  extremity;  at  the  side  of  the  lobe 


•  Zeit.  Naturges.,  B.  xxiv,  p.  xvii,  1874. 
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is  a  row  of  setae;  the  dactylus  is  strong,  with  an  obtuse  tooth  on  its 
iimer  margin.  In  the  second  pair  of  legs  the  dactylus  is  rather  robust 
and  tapers  strongly.  In  the  succeeding  pairs  of  legs  the  dactyli  become 
curved,  and,  in  the  posterior  pairs,  hooked  and  armed  with  a  comb  of 
slender  teeth,  while  the  three  preceding  segments  are  also  armed  with 
slender  teeth  or  spines  at  their  distal  ends.  The  constrictions  between 
the  thoracic  segments  are  well  marked,  giving  the  body  a  somewhat 
moniliform  appearance.  In  breeding  females,  a  pair  of  warts,  or  sacs 
of  greater  or  less  size  are  found  attached  to  the  under  surface  of  the 
fifth  thoracic  segment,  and  containing  eggs  or  young,  according  to  their 
stage  of  development.  These  sacs  often,  if  not  usually,  coalesce  more 
or  lees  perfectly  before  maturity. 

The  first  three  segments  of  the  pleon  are  not  narrower  than  the  last 
thoracic  segment,  and  are  strongly  margined,  or  tufted,  at  the  sides  with 
plamose  hairs.  These  hairs  are  continued  in  two  transverse  rows,  one 
npoQ  the  first  and  another  on  the  second  segment  near  their  posterior 
margins,  across  the  back  of  the  pleon.  This  character  is  only  im- 
perfectly shown  in  the  figure,  where  the  transverse  rows  of  hairs  should 
have  been  more  strongly  indicated. .  The  last  two  segments  of  the  pleon 
are  suddenly  narrower  than  the  first  three.  The  last  is  much  longer 
than  the  fourth  and  bears  a  short  tooth  at  each  side  near  the  base. 
This  segment  may  be  composed  of  two  united.  The  three  pairs  of 
pleopods  are  nearly  alike  (pi.  XIII,  fig.  82),  and  consist  of  a  basal  segment 
bearing  two  semi-oval  lamellae,  which,  as  well  as  the  basal  segment,  are 
strongly  ciliated.  The  uropods  are  scarcely  longer  than  the  last  two 
segments  of  the  pleon,  and  the  basal  segment  is  comparatively  small; 
the  second  segment  is  nearly  as  long  as  the  first,  the  third  about  half 
as  long  as  the  second  and  tipped  with  setae,  with  which  the  first  two 
segments  are  also  provided. 

Length  5.5"°*;  breadth  1.1°";  color  brown,  mottled  with  lighter 
above;  beneath,  nearly  white. 

This  species  occurred  on  piles  and  among  algae  and  eel-grass  at 
^oank ! ,  Conn.,  in  the  summer  of  1874,  along  with  Leptochelixi  algicolaj  but 
in  much  less  abundance.  It  was  described  by  Rathke  firom  Molde,  on 
the  west  coast  of  Norway,  and  inhabits  also  the  British  Isles,  and  while 
the  present  article  was  going  through  the  press  I  received,  through  the 
kmdness  of  Kev.  T.  K.  E.  Stebbing,  specimens  from  Torquay!,  England, 
which  confirm  my  previous  determination  of  our  species  as  identical 
^iththe  European  form.  It  has  been  found  by  J.  D,  Macdonald  "in 
the  excavated  wood  of  piers,  in  company  with  Limnoria  and  Chelvra 
^ebransP  It  is  doubtfully  identified  by  Bate  and  Westwood  with  a 
Mediterranean  species,  T.  Gavolinii  Edw.  On-the  authority  of  Lilljeborg 
I  have  regarded  it  as  identical  with  Tanais  iomentosus  Kroyer,  although 
diflering  in  the  number  and  proportion  of  the  segments  of  the  pleon,  as 
described  and  figured  by  that  author.  Krdyer's  specimens  were  from 
^f^nnd,  Denmark. 
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Ztaptoohelia  Dana. 

Leptockelia  Dana,  Am.  Jonr.  Sci.,  II,  vol.  viii,  p.  425, 1849;  U.  S.  Expl.  Exped., 

Crust.,  p.  800,  1853. 
Paratanais  Dana,  Am.  Jonr.  Sci.,  U,  vol.  ziy,  p.  306,  1852;  U.  S.  E^L  Exped., 

Crust.,  p.  798,  1853. 

AntennulaB  and  antennse  simple;  mandibles  without  palpi;  pleon 
composed  of  six  segments,  bearing  five  pairs  of  ciliated  pleopods  below, 
and  a  pair  of  biramous  uropods  behind ;  incubatory  pouch  of  the  females 
of  the  normal  form. 

The  genus  Leptockelia  was  constituted  by  Professor  Dana  for  a  form 
which  Fritz  MUller  has  since  shown  to  be  the  male  of  Paratanais  Dana, 
and  although  so  far  as  I  know  the  name  has  not  hitiierto  been  used 
for  any  but  the  msJe  forms,  I. see  no  reason  why  it  should  not  be 
adopted  instead  of  the  later  name  Paratanais.  I  have  therefore  adopted 
it  for  the  four  species  lately  described,  irom  our  coast  Dr.  StimpwHi's 
Tanaisfilum  undoubtedly  belongs  to  the  same  genus,  making  five  species 
within  our  limits,  only  four  of  which  I  have  seen.  The  species  that  I 
have  examined  may  be  further  characterized  as  follows :  The  body  is  of 
nearly  uniform  size  throughout  The  antennulse  are  directed  f(»-ward 
and  have  a  large  basal  segment,  in  contact  with  its  fellow  of  the  opposite 
side  at  its  origin,  and  composing  about  half  the  length  of  the  organ  in 
the  females ;  but  m  the  males  this  segment,  though  absolutely  mudi 
larger  than  in  the  females,  may  not  form  more  than  about  a  third  of  the 
total  length  of  the  antennula,  which  is  nine  to  twelve  jointed  and  termi- 
nated by  a  well  developed  flagellum.  The  antennsB  differ  but  little  in  the 
sexes,  and  are  five-jointed.  The  organs  of  the  mouth  are  abortive  in  tiie 
males,  and  the  oral  region  is  covered  below  by  a  pair  of  subtriangolar 
plates,  perhaps  the  rudiments  of  the  maxillipeda.  The  second  th<»aeic 
segment  is  shorter  than  those  that  follow  it;  the  fifth  and  sixth  are  the 
longest,  and  the  seventh  is  shorter  than  the  sixth. 

The  pleon  consists  of  six  distinct  segments,  subequal  in  lengtii  or 
with  the  last  somewhat  longer  than  the  others.  These  segments  are 
smooth  above,  and  the  first  five  bear  on  their  under  surflEM^e  each  a  pair 
of  pleopods,  much  like  those  of  Tanais  (pi.  XITT,  fig.  82),  but  not  cili- 
ated on  the  basal  segment  The  last  segment  bears  a  pair  of  uropods, 
which  consist  of  a  large  basal  segment  bearing  two  terete  ramL  Of 
these  the  outer  ramus  is  shorter  and  smaller  than  the  inner,  and  may 
consist  of  a  single  segment  so  small  and  short  as  to  be  easily  ov^looked; 
the  inner  ramus  is  larger  and  longer,  and  composed,  in  our  species,  of 
from  two  to  six  segments.  The  number  of  these  segments  appears  to 
be  of  value  as  a  specific  character,  but  not  perfectly  constimt 

In  the  females  the  incubatory  pouch  is  formed,  as  in  the  order  geni- 
ally, by  four  pairs  of  lameU»  attached  to  tiie  bases  of  the  second,  third, 
fourth,  and  fifth  pairs  of  legs. 
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Leptochelia  algicola  Harger. 

Ltptochelia  EdwardsU  Bate  and  West  wood,  Brit.  Sess.  Crust.,  vol.  ii,  p.  134, 1868 

(Tanais  EdwardHi  Kroyerf). 
TafUMfilum  Harger,  This  Eeport,  part  i,  p.  573  [279],  1874  (non  Stimpson). 

Verrill,  This  Report,  part  i,  p.  381  (87),  1874. 
Paratanai8  algieola  Harger,  Am.  Jonr.  Sci.,  Ill,  vol.  xv,  p.  377,  1878. 
Leptochelia  algieola  Harger,  Proc.  U.  S.  Nat.  Mns.,  1879,  vol.  ii,  p.  162, 1879. 

Plates  XII  and  XIII,  Fias.  80,  83-86. 

The  large  and  strong  chelate  claws,  six-jointed  pleon,  and  oropods 
with  a  short,  one-jointed,  outer  ramus  -and  a  six-jointed  inner  ramns, 
win,  in  general,  distinguish  the  present  species  from  any  other  Isopod 
on  oar  coast. 

The  body  is  of  nearly  uniform  size  throughout,  and  not  constricted  at 
the  articulations.  The  head  is  narrowed  in  front.  The  eyes  are  conspic- 
Qons  £uid  plainly  articulated,  and  are  large  in  the  males.  The  antennulse  in 
the  females  (pi.  XITT,  fig.  84  a)  are  shorter  than  the  head  and  first  thoracic 
segment,  and  are  composed  of  three  segments,  of  which  the  first  is  longer 
than  the  second  and  third  together,  and  the  third  is  slightly  longer  than 
the  second,  and,  in  some  specimens,  present  traces  of  a  division  into  two 
segments.  The  basal  segment  bears  a  short,  stout  seta  just  beyond  the 
middle  and  one  or  two  more  near  the  tip ;  the  second  has  also  setse  near 
the  tip,  and  the  third  bears  a  tuft  of  half  a  dozen  or  more  setae  at  the 
tip.  In  the  males  (pi.  XII,  fig.  80)  the  antennulad  are  about  two-thirds 
as  long  as  the  body  and  usually  eleven-jointed,  but  sometimes  with  one 
or  two  segments  more  or  less  than  that  number.  The  basal  segment 
forms,  in  this  sex,  about  one-third  the  length  of  the  organ,  and  is  curved 
from  near  the  base  so  as  to  be  convex  upward ;  the.  next  two  segments 
decrease  rapidly  in  length,  and  are  followed  usually  by  eight  flagellar 
segments  provided  with  "olfactory  setae ^'  from  two  to  four  or  more  to  a 
segment  The  antennae  (pi.  XIII,  fig.  846)  in  both  sexes  are  short, 
slender,  and  decurved,  terminated  by  a  tuft  of  setae.  They  appear  to 
vary  but  little  in  the  family. 

The  first  pair  of  legs  have  the  merus  triangular,  bringing  the  ischium 
and  carpus  together.  In  the  female  (pi.  XIII,  figs.  83  and  84  c)  these 
l^,  in  their  natural  position,  extend  but  little  beyond  the  head;  the 
propodus  has  a  stout,  digital  process  nearly  in  the  line  of  its  axis; 
this  process  is  broadly  notched  near  the  base,  then  elevated  into  a 
slightly  serrulate  lobe,  and  bears  at  the  apex  a  short.,  stout  terminal 
teotL  Near  the  base  of  the  lobe  are  usually  two  stout  setae.  The 
first  pair  of  legs  in  the  males  are  much  larger  and  more  elongated, 
especially  in  the  last  three  segments;  the  carpus  is  elongate  and 
cylindrical,  extending  about  half  its  length  beyond  the  head,  and 
attaining  the  end  of  the  basal  antennular  segment;  the  propodus  (pi. 
XIH,  fig.  85)  is  robust  and  has  a  strong,  curved,  and  two-toothed 
digital  process,  bearing  also  two  stout  setae  near  the  second  tooth; 
the  dactylus  is  also  curved  and  provided  on  its  inner  margin  with. 
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about  seven  short  setsB  springing  from  the  bases  of  as  many  serratures; 
the  propodus  bears  on  its  inner  surface,  above  the  origin  of  the  dac- 
tylus,  a  comb,  formed  by  a  row  of  short  set®,  and  terminated  at  each 
end  by  a  longer  one.  In  the  second  pair  of  legs  (pi.  XIII,  fig.  84  d)  the 
dactylns,  with  its  terminal  spine,  is  not  as  long  as  the  propodus,  which 
bears  two  or  three  set®  near  its  tip.  The  third  and  fourth  pairs  of  legs 
are  shorter  than  the  second.  The  last  three  pairs  have  their  basal  seg- 
ments moderately  swollen;  the  merus,  carpus,  and  propodus  of  these 
legs  are  armed  with  a  few  spines  near  their  distal  ends;  the  dactj'li  are 
short. 

The  pleon  is  slightly  broader  near  its  base  than  the  thoracic  segments. 
The  first  five  segments  are  subequal  in  length,  the  last  longer  and 
pointed  behind.  The  uropods  (pi.  XIII,  fig.  86)  consist  of  a  robust  basal 
segment  (b)  bearing  two  rami,  of  which  the  outer  (o)  is  very  short  and 
uniarticulate ;  the  inner  (i)  is  six-jointed,  tapering  from  the  base,  widi 
the  segments  of  about  equal  length  and  provided  with  setse  near  their 
distal  ends. 

Length  2.2™";  breadth  CSS"™*";  color  nearly  white. 

It  is  possible  that  this  species  may  prove  to  be  identical  with  L.  Ed- 
wardsii  (Kroyer)  Dana,  although  differing  from  Kroyer's  description*  and 
figures,  especially  in  the  following  particulars:  The  peduncle  of  the  an- 
tennula,  which,  according  to  his  description  and  figure,  consists  of  a  short 
basal  segment,  an  elongated  segment,  and  a  third  short  segment,  has  by 
his  description  the  ratio  to  the  following  flagellum  of  five  to  four.  The 
basal  segment  that  he  describes  and  figures  was  probably  only  the 
enlarged  basal  portion  of  the  elongated  segment,  which,  together  with 
the  following  segment,  constitutes  only  about  three-sevenths  of  the 
length  of  the  organ  instead  of  five-ninths  according  to  his  description. 
He  further  describes  and  figures  the  uropod  asbiramous,  with  the  inner 
elongated  ramus  composed  of  seven  segments  instead  of  six.  Other 
differences  could  be  pointed  out  in  the  proportions  of  the  thoracic 
segments  and  the  segments  of  the  first  pair  of  legs.  Bate  and  West- 
wood  t  figure  and  describe  a  species,  which  they  regard  as  L.  Ed- 
wardsiij  although  their  description  and  figures  differ  somewhat  from 
EjToyer's,  principally  in  the  fact  that  they  figure  and  describe  the 
uropods  as  simple,  saying  in  tl\e  generic  description:  ^*Pleopoda, 
five  anterior  pairs  biramose;  posterior  pair  unibranched  and  molti- 
articulate;''  and  again  under  the  species  (p.  136),  "The  posterior  or 
caudal  pair  of  pleopoda  consist  of  a  single  multiarticulate  branch,  of 
which  the  basal  joint  is  larger  than  the  terminal  ones:  it  consists  of  nine 
or  ten  small  articulL'^  They  figure  it  on  page  134  as  simple,  tapering 
from  the  base  and  seven-joiated.  These  authors  express  their  indebted- 
ness "for  this  interesting  addition  to  our  British  fauna  to  the  zeal  and 
research  of  the  Bev.  A.  M.  Korman,  who  took  it  during  the  summer  of 

•  Naturhigt.  Tidssk.,  toI.  iv,  p.  174,  pi.  ii,  figs.  1»-19. 
t  Brit  Sess.  Cmst ,  vol.  ii,  p.  134. 
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1865  among  Zosterce  between  tide  marks  in  Belgrave  Bay,  Guernsey," 
and  in  the  description  of  Paratanais  forcipattiSj  on  p.  130,  mention  in 
afoot-note  a  specimen  from  the  same  locality,  "which  has  a  pair  of  six- 
joiDted  anal  filaments  with  a  short  one-jointed  secondary  filament  arising 
from  the  extremity  of  the  basal  joint.  Can  this  be  the  female  of 
Leptochelia  JEdwardsii  fnlly  grown!" 

ThroQgh  the  kindness  of  the  Rev,  Mr.  Norman  I  have  been  able  to 
exwnine  a  specimen  labeled  ^'Leptochelia  Edwardm^  Guernsey,  1866," 
and  do  not  find  that  it  differs  from  our  species  in  any  characters  that 
can  he  regarded  as  of  specific  value.  The  antennulae  have  indeed  only 
seven  flageUar  segments,  or  ten  segments  in  all,  which  is  also  the  case 
in  some  of  onr  specimens,  though  eight  such  segments — eleven  in  all — is 
the  nsual  number.  The  thoracic  segnients  have  the  same  proportion  to 
each  other  as  in  our  species,  and  the  uropods  agree  exactly  with  ours 
in  being  biramous,  with  the  outer  ramus  short  and  uniarticulate  and 
th^ner  ramus  six-jointed. 

This  is  the  form  of  uropod  described  and  figured  by  Kroyer  in  Tanais 
Savignyi^  which,  as  Fritz  Mttller  has  suggested,  is  probably  the  female 
of  T.  Edwardsii  Kr.  That  species  has,  however,  according  to  Kroyer, 
a  flve-jointed  antenntila,  the  last  segment  being  rudimentary.  I  have 
observed  among  a  large  number  of  our  specimens  two  which  had  the  last 
segment  divided,  though  scarcely  longer  thajn  in  the  others.  These  speci- 
mens could  hardly  be  distinguished  from  T.  Savignpi  Kroyer  by  any 
characters  that  I  have  observed.  In  view,  however,  of  the  great  simi- 
larity of  the  females  throughout  the  genus,  as  exemplified  in  the  females 
of  this  species  and  of  L,  rapax^  with  both  sexes  of  which  I  am  familiar, 
I  have  concluded  for  the  present  to  retain  the  specific  name  which  I  re- 
cently proposed  for  this  sx>ecies,  and  wait  until  an  examination  of  both 
sexes  can  be  bad  to  decide  the  questions  of  specific  identity. 

I  formerly  regarded  this  species  as  identical  with  Tanais  fiXum  Stimp- 
8on,  and  supposed  its  range  to  extend  to  the  Bay  of  Fundy.  In  view 
of  the  number  of  species  now  known  to  exist  on  this  coast,  and  in  the 
absence  of  any  specimens  from  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  I  now  regard  that  as 
an  error,  and  have  corrected  it  in  the  American  Journal  of  Science. 

This  sx>ecies  is  rather  abundant  among  eel-grass  {Zostera  marina)  and 
algae  at  Noank  I  and  W.ood's  Holl  I ,  and  has  been  taken  during  the  past 
summer  (1879)  at  Provincetown !,  Mass.,  among  eel-grass,  on  a  vessel's 
bottom  and  in  old  piles,  in  company  with  Chelura  terebrans  Philippi 
and  Limnoria  lignorum  White.  The  specimen  sent  by  the  Eev.  A.  M, 
Norman  enables  me  to  extend  its  range  to  the  Island  of  Guernsey!,  in 
the  British  Channel. 
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Specimens  examined. 
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Leptochelia  limioola  Harger.  * 

ParatanaiB  limioola  Harger,  Am.  Jour.  Sci.,  Ill,  vol.  xv,  p.  378,  1878. 
Leptochelia  limioola  Harger,  Proc.  U.  S.  Nat.  Mu8.,  1879,  vol.  ii,  p.  163, 1879. 
PlateXIH,  Figs.  87,88. 

I  have  seen  only  females  of  this  species,  and  tfiese  in  general  much 
resemble  the  same  sex  in  L.  algieola  described  above,  but  differ  as  fol- 
lows :  The  eyes  are  small  and  inconspicuous,  being  less  than  half  the 
transverse  diameter  of  the  basal  antennular  segment.  The  second  seg- 
ment of  the  antennulae  (pi.  XIII,  fig.  88  a)  is  short,  only  about  half  as 
long  as  the  third.  In  the  second  pair  of  legs  the  dactylos  with  its  ter- 
minal claw  or  spine  is  longer  than  the  propodus,  and  the  daw  is 
slender  and  attenuated.  The  pleon  is  not  wider  than  the  segments  of 
the  thorax,  and  the  uropods  have  the  outer  ramus  two-jointed  and  sur- 
passing the  basal  segment  of  the  inner  ramus,  which  is  five-jointed,  with 
the  first  segment  long  and  imperfectly  divided. 

Length  2.5™™.    Color  white  in  alcohol. 

The  specimens  of  this  species  were  dredged  in  48  fathoms,  soft  mud, 
in  Massachusetts  Bay  I,  oflf  Salem,  by  the  United  States  Pish  Commis- 
sion, in  the  summer  of  1877. 

Leptoohelia  rapaz  Harger. 

Leptochelia  rapax  Harger,  Proc.  U.  S.  Nat.  Mos.,  187^,  voL  ii,  p.  163,  1879. 

Plate  XIII,  Figs.  89,90. 
Females  of  this  species  closely  resemble  those  of  the  two  preceding 
species,  but  are  distinguished  by  the  following  characters:  The  eyes 
are  larger  and  more  conspicuous  than  in  L.  limicola.  The  last  segment 
of  the  antennul»  is  scarcely  longer  than  the  preceding,  instead  of  neariy 
twice  as  long.  In  the  second  pair  of  legs  the  dactylus  is  somewhat 
shorter,  and  the  terminal  spine  less  attenuated.  The  external  ramus  of 
the  uropods  consists  of  a  single  very  short  and  small  segment,  shorter 
than  the  basal  segment  of  the  inner  ramus,  which  is  not  elongated.   The 
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inner  ramus  is  five-jointed  instead  of  six-jointed,  as  in  L,  algicola^  from 
which  species  the  males  are  easily  distinguished  by  the  elongate  and 
slender  antennulse  and  chelate  legs,  and  by  other  characters,  as  may  be 
seen  from  the  following  description  and  the  figures. 

The  males  (pi.  XlII,  fig.  89)  are  remarkable  for  the  long,  slender  hand 
terminating  the  first  pair  of  legs  (pi.  XIII,  fig.  90).  The  body  of  the  male 
is  short  and  robust,  and  the  segments  are  well  separated  by  constric- 
tions at  the  sides.  The  head  with  the  united  first  thoracic  segment  is 
short  and  rounded,  bulging  strongly  at  the  sides  just  behind  the  eyes, 
^  which  are  conspicuous,  considerably  less  in  diameter  than  the  bases  of 
the  antennul®,  distinctly  articulated  and  coarsely  faceted.  The  anten- 
nul»  are  much  elongated,  especially  in  the  basal  segment,  which  con- 
Btitutes  nearly  half  the  length  of  the  organ,  and  is  more  than  one-third 
as  long  as  the  body;  this  segment  is  straight,  swollen  on  the  inner  side 
near  the  base,  then  tapers  gradually  to  the  tip;  the  second  segment  is 
a  little  over  one-third  the  length  of  the  first  and  cylindrical ;  the  third 
is  agsun  about  one-third  the  length  of  the  second,  and  scarcely  thicker 
^an  the  following  flagellar  segments,  which  vary  in  number  from  six  to 
eight,  and  are  usually  of  about  equal  length.  In  case  there  are  eight' 
flagellar  segments  the  first  is,  sometimes  at  least,  considerably  shorter 
than  the  others.  The  last  segment  is  tipped  with  a  rudiment,  and  bears 
a  few  8et«.  The  whole  number  of  segments,  therefore,  varies  from  nine 
to  eleven,  and  if  one  of  the  flagellar  segments  be  taken  as  a  unit  of 
measurement,  the  length  of  the  first  three  segments  will  be  approx- 
imately expressed  by  the  numbers  9,  3.8  and  1.4.  The  antennse  when 
extended  do  not  far  surpass  the  middle  of  the  basal  segment  of  the 
antennulffi,  and  are  comparatively  slender ;  the  first  segment  is  short 
and  somewhat  expanded  distally;  the  second  is  slightly  longer  and 
expanded  so  as  to  be  sub-cordate ;  the  third  is  short  and  cylindrical,  equal 
in  length  to  the  first;  the  fourth  is  the  longest  segment,  being  longer 
than  the  first  three  taken  together,  and  is  slender  and  cylindrical,  with 
a  few  set«  near  the  tip ;  the  fifth  is  more  slender  and  but  slightly 
shorter  than  the  fourth,  and  is  tipped  with  a  minute  rudimentary  ter- 
mmal  segment  and  a  few  setae. 

The  legs  of  the  fii'st  pair  are  large  and  much  elongated.  They  vary 
somewhat  in  size  and  proportions,  btlt  are  commonly,  when  extended, 
longer  than  the  body  of  the  animal.  In  these  legs  the  segments  pre- 
ceding the  carpus  are  robust  but  comparatively  short,  while  the  carpus 
ifi  about  half  as  long  as  the  body,  and  the  propodus  (pi.  Xin,  fig.  90)  is 
even  more  elongated  than  the  carpus,  and  is  usually  strongly  flexed 
^pon  it.  More  than  half  the  length  of  the  propodus  is  made  up  of  the 
slender  digital  process,  which  bears,  near  the  base  on  the  inner  side,  a 
1^,  obtuse  tooth,  and  a  larger  and  more  prominent  one  near  the  slender 
^MJorved  tip.  The  dactylus  (pi.  XIII,  flg.  90)  is  more  than  half  as  long 
as  the  propodus,  slender,  curved,  and  pointed,  and  armed  with  scattered, 
weak  spinules  along  the  inner  mjurgin.    The  digital  process  of  the  pro- 
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XKxlas  bears  also  a  few  sette,  especially  near  the  base  of  the  outer  tooUi. 
The  forceps  thus  formed  are  in  most  cases  large  enough  to  close  around 
the  body  of  another  individual,  but  vary  in  size,  being  in  some  speci- 
mens at  least  one-third  smaller  than  in  others.  The  basal  anteimnlar 
segment  may  also  be  somewhat  shorter  than  above  described. 

Of  the  thoracic  segments  the  second  (first  firee)  segment  is  the  short- 
est, and  is  also  slightly  broader  than  the  others,  and  broader  than  the 
head.  The  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  segments  increase  in  length  progres- 
sively;  the  sixth  is  as  long  as  the  fifth;  the  seventh  shorter.  In  the 
second  pair  of  legs,  the  dactylus  with  its  terminal  claw  is  about  as  hug  % 
as  the  propodus  and  nearly  straight,  as  it*  is  also  in  the  third  and  fourth 
pairs,  but  the  dactyli  of  the  last  three  pairs  of  legs  are  more  carved, 
and  the  basal  segments  somewhat  swollen. 

The  first  five  segments  of  the  pleon  are  of  about  equaj  length.  The 
sixth  is  slightly  shorter,  obtusely  pointed  in  the  middle,  and  emarginato 
above  the  bases  of  the  uropods,  which  are  composed  of  a  robust  basal 
segment,  bearing  a  minute  outer  ramus  composed  of  a  single  segment 
tipped  with  setee,  and  a  five-jointed  inner  ramus,  also  sparingly  pro- 
vided with  setae.  Between  the  uropods  and  below,  a  thin  spatulate  plate 
projects  beyond  the  extremity  of  the  pleon. 

In  length  the  males  vary  firom  2.6°»"  to  3.8°*",  and  in  breadth  from 
0.6°^  to  0.85°^.  The  females  measure  in  length  about  2.3";  in 
breadth,  0.5™°". 

About  one  hundred  si)ecimens  of  this  species,  three-fourths  of  them 
females,  were  collected  by  Prof.  A.  Hyatt  and  Messrs.  Van  Vleek  aod 
Gardiner,  in  three  feet  of  water,  on  muddy  bottom,  in  the  summer  of 
1878,  at  AnnisquamI,  Mass.,  and  are  the  only  specimens  I  have  seen. 

Leptoohella  filtun  Harger  (Stimpson). 

TamiB  filum,  StimpsoD,  Mar.  Inv.  O.  Manan,  p.  43,  1853. 

Packard,  Mem.  Boat.  So«.  Nat.  Hist.,  vol.  i,  p.  296, 1867. 

Harger,  Am.  Jour.  Sci.,  Ill,  vol.  xv,  p.  378,  1878. 
Leptocheliafilum  Harger,  Proc.  U.  S.  Nat.  Mas.,  1879,  vol.  ii,  p.  164,  1879. 

"  Very  minute,  slender,  rounded  on  the  back,  white,  looking  very  much 
like  a  short  piece  of  thread.  Head  small,  and  rather  narrowed  in  frcnt; 
first  thoracic  segment  of  great  Ibngth;  the  second  half  as  long  as  the 
third,  which  is  about  equal  in  length  with  the  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth; 
the  seventh  being  a  little  shorter  than  the  sixth.  The  segments  of  the 
abdomen  are  well  defined,  the  first  five  equaling  each  other  in  length, 
and  the  terminal  one  longer  than  the  fifth,  but  narrower,  and  roonded 
behind.  Antennse  short  and  thick,  without  flagellse,  with  blunt  tips 
crowned  with  few  hairs,  as  are  also  their  articulations.  The  inner  ones  are 
directed  forward,  and  much  the  stoutest,  especially  toward  their  bases; 
while  the  outer  ones  are  more  slender  and  curve  outward  and  backward. 
First  pair  of  legs  exceedingly  thickened,  with  very  large  ovate  hands 
and  strong  curved  fingers.    They  are  generally  closely  applied  agaiort 
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the  breast.  The  remaining  thoracic  feet  are  very  slender,  terminating 
in  sharp,  slender  fingers,  which  in  the  second  pair  are  very  long  and 
nearly  straight,  and  in  the  other  pairs  short.  The  legs  of  the  posterior 
pair  are  a  little  the  longest  and  thickest.  The  ambulatory  feet,  in  five 
pairs,  are  of  great  length  and  resemble  those  of  Amphipods.  The  caudal 
stylets  are  in  length  abont  four-fifths  that  of  the  abdomen,  and  consist 
of  four  or  five  articles,  with  few  hairs,  each  article  becoming  narrower, 
the  last  one  with  a  tuft  of  few  hairs  at  its  extremity.  Length  .15  inch; 
breadth  .02.    Dredged  among  Ascidice  cdlloHce^  in  20  fathoms,  in  the  Hako 


I  have  seen  no  specimens  corresponding  fully  with  the  above  descrip- 
tion, which  is  copied  firom  Dr.  Stimpson;  neither  have  I  seen  any  speci- 
mens of  this  family  firom  the  Bay  of  Pundy.  I  formerly  regarded  the 
Bpedes  fix>m  Vineyard  Sound  as  Tanaisjilum  Btimpson,  and  that  name 
isnsed  in  this  Beport,  part  i,  p.  573  (279),  where  also  <<Bay  of  Fundy 
to  Vineyard  Sound  ^  is  given  as  its  range.  This  error  was  corrected  by 
the  writer  in  the  American  Journal  of  Science  in  1878.  In  the  absence 
of  specimens  fix)m  the  Bay  of  Fundy  I  am  unable  to  say  positively  that 
this  species  is  not  the  same  as  my  P.  limieolaj  although  the  number  of 
segments  in  the  uropods  does  not  correspond  with  those  of  that  species, 
and  the  outer  ramus  of  the  uropods,  which  is  rather  conspicuous  in  that 
species,  is  not  mentioned  at  all  by  Dr.  Stimpson.  Further  investigation 
is  needed  to  settle  this  question,  but  the  number  of  species  known  to 
me  from  the  coast  seems  sufficient  warrant  for  regarding  this,  for  the 
present  at  least,  as  a  distinct  species. 

Br.  Packard  states  that  he  has  dredged  Tomaisfilum  Stimpson  in  the 
Oalf  of  St.  Lawrence,  ^^at  Caribou  Island,  in  eight  fathoms,  on  a  sandy 
bottom.'' 

Leptochdlia  oo»oa  Harger. 

ParaianaU  cceoa  Harger,  Am.  Jour.  Sci.,  Ill,  vol.  xv,  p.  378, 1878. 
LfptocheUa  cceca  Harger,  Proc.  U.  8.  Nat.  Mus.,  1879,  vol.  ii,  p.  164, 1879. 

Plate  XIII,  Fio.  91. 

This  species  is  at  once  recognized  among  our  Tanaids  by  the  absence 
of  eyes.  The  enlarged  chelate  claws  joined  to  the  united  head  and  first 
thoracic  segment,  and  the  six-jointed  pleon  serve  to  distinguish  it  as 
belonging  to  the  present  genus. 

Body  slender,  elongated,  and  rather  loosely  articulated;  head  narrow 
in  front,  not  broader  than  the  bases  of  the  antennulse;  eyes  wanting; 
antennulfld  distinctly  fouf-jointed  (pi.  Xin,  fig.  91a)  in  the  type  speci- 
men, first  segment  forming  less  than  half  the  length  of  the  organ,  sec- 
ond segment  longer  thah  the  third,  last  segment  about  as  long  as  the 
second,  slender,  tapering  and  tipped  with  set® ;  antennae  attaining  the 
tip  of  the  third  antennular  segment.  The  first  pair  of  legs  (pi.  Xni, 
fig.  91ft)  are  robust,  but  less  so  than  in  the  precedmg  species;  they 
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extend  forward  in  the  natural  position  about  to  the  tips  of  the  ant^m»; 
they  have  the  basal  segment  subquadrate,  the  hand  or  propodus  less 
robust  than  the  carpus,  with  a  serrated  digital  process;  dactylus  shcnrt 

The  second,  or  first  free,  thoracic  segment  is  about  two-thirds  as  long 
as  the  third;  this  in  turn  is  about  equal  to  the  fourth  and  to  the  fifth  seg- 
ments; while  the  sixth  and  seventh  segments  afe  progressively  some- 
what shorter.  The  second  pair  of  legs  are  scarcely  more  slender  than  the 
following  pairs,  and  the  basal  segments  are  not  curved  around  the  base 
of  the  first  pair. 

The  uropods  (pi.  XIII,  fig.  91  e)  are  short,  and  biramous;  each  ramus 
two-jointed.  The  outer  ramus  is  more  slender  than  the  inner,  half  its 
length,  and  bears  a  long  bristle  at  the  tip. 

Length  2.5™" ;  color  white. 

The  first  specimen  of  this  species  was  dredged  along  with  2#.  UmiooUk 
in  48  fathoms,  soft  mud,  Massachusetts  Bay!,  off  Salem,  in  the  summer 
of  1877,  and  a  second  specimen  apparently  of  the  same  speciee,  thoo^ 
differing  somewhat  in  the  antennulae,  was  collected  on  the  shore  at 
Provincetown  I  during  the  summer  of  1879.  Unfortunately  only  a  single 
specimen  was  obtained  in  each  case,  but  it  is  very  distuict  from  the 
other  species  of  our  coast  It  does,  however,  closely  approach  ToMoii 
Ula/ndictis  O.  O.  Sars,*  but  appears  to  differ  in  the  first  pair  of  legs, 
which  Sars  describes  as  follows:  ^^ Pedes  primi  pans  vsdidi,  manu  sat 
dilatata,  carpo  vix  angustiore,  digitis  paJmsa  longitudinem  aequantibas 
vix  forcipatis.''  These  legs  are  in  our  species  distinctly  chelate,  and  the 
dactylus  is  much  shorter  than  the  propodus  (see  pi.  XIII,  fig.  916).  He 
further  says :  i^  Uropoda  sat  elongata,  biramosa,  ramis,  ambobus  biar- 
ticulatis,  valde  insequalibus,  exteriore  ne  3^^°^  quidem  interioris  longitu- 
dinus  partem  assequente.^  In  our  species  the  outer  ramus  of  the  uropod 
is  about  one-half  as  long  as  the  inner. 

GEOaEAPHICAL  DISTRIBUTION. 

The  whole  number  of  species  enumerated  is  forty-six,  three  more  than 
were  included  in  my  recent  paper  on  New  England  Isopoda  in  the  Pro- 
ceedings of  the  United  States  National  Museum.  Their  geographical 
distribution,  especially  on  our  coast,  is  summarized  in  the  lists  below. 

The  following  eleven  species  have  as  yet  been  found  only  south  of 
Cape  Cod: 


ScyphaceUa  arenicola. 

Cirolana  concharum. 

Actoniscus  ellipticus. 

Nerocila  munda. 

Cepon  distortus. 

wSSgathoa  loliginea. 

Bopyrus  species. 

Livoneca  ovalis. 

Erichsonia  filiformis. 

Tanais  vittatus. 

Erichsonia  attenuata. 

*Archiy  for  Mathematik  og  Naturvidenskab,  Bind  ii,  p.  346  [246],  1877. 
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The  following  nineteen  have  been  fonnd  only  north  of  Cape  Cod: 


Astacilla  granolata. 
Cirolana  polita. 
Mgo.  psora. 
Syscenus  infelix. 
Gnathia  cerina. 
Leptochelia  limicola. 
Leptochelia  rapax. 
Leptochelia  filum. 
Leptochelia  cceca. 


Gyge  Hipi)olytes. 

Fhryxus  abdominalis. 

D^'os  mysidis. 

Janira  alta. 

Janira  spinosa. 

Mnnna  Fabricii. 

Monnopsis  typica. 

Enrycoi)e  robusta. 

Synidotea  nodolosa. 

Synidotea  bicospida.  | 

The  remaining  sixteen  are  indnded  in  the  following  list  as  found  on 
both  sides  of  Cape  Cod,  but  the  letter  n.  is  used  to  designate  such  species 
as  are  common  north  and  rare  south  of  the  Cape,  and  s.  signifies  that  the 
species  is  common  at  the  south  but  rare  northwards. 
PhiloBCia  vittata,  s.  i  Epelys  tnlobus,  s. 

J»ra  albifirons.  Epelys  montosus,  N. 

Byarachna  species.*  i  SphsBroma  quadhdentatum,  S. 

Ghiridotea  cceca.  Limnoria  lignorum. 

Chiridotea  Tuftsii,  N. 
Idotea  irrorata. 
Idotea  phosphorea,  N. 
Idotea  robusta. 


Anthura  polita,  s. 
Paranthura  brachiata,  N. 
Ptilanthura  tenuis. 
Leptochelia  algicola,  s. 


The  eleven  species  included  in  the  following  list  occur  also  on  the 
coast  of  Europe.    The  British  species  are  marked  b. 


Astacilla  granulata. 
Limnoria  lignorum,  B. 
^ga  psora,  b. 
Tanais  vlttatus,  b. 
Leptochelia  algicola,  b. 


Gyge  Hippolytes,  b. 
Phiyxus  abdominalis,  B. 
Jffira  albi&ons,  b. 
Munna  Fabricii. 
Munnoi>sis  typica. 
Idotea  irrorata,  b. 

The  number  of  Isopoda  included  in  the  present  paper  is  considerably 
less  than  are  known  to  inhabit  Great  Britain,  being  only  about  two- 
thirds  as  many  as  are  included  in  Bate  and  Westwood's  work,  together 
with  such  additions  to  that  fauna  as  have  come  to  my  knowledge  since. 
As  has  been  seen,  eight,  or  nearly  one-fifth  of  our  marine  species,  are 
identical  with  those  of  Great  Britain.  The  number  of  genera  is  much 
more  nearly  equal.  Thirty-one  marine  genera  are  enumerated  in  the 
present  pax>er,  and  of  these  sixteen  are  also  British.  The  remaining 
fifteen  do  not  appear  to  be  represented  on  the  British  coast,  but  their 
place  is  filled  by  perhai>s  a  rather  greater  number  of  genera.  Of  the 
families,  neglecting  the  OnisoidcB  as  not  properly  included  in  the  present 
paper,  we  come  to  the  BopyridcBy  which  have  as  yet  been  but  little  studied 
•  The  only  Bpeoimen  yet  known  is  from  twenty-one  miles  east  of  Cape  Cod. 
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on  tlii»  coast.  Five  species  only  are  enumerated  here,  two  of  which,  are 
also  British,  while  Bate  and  Westwood  enumerate  twelve.  A  doser  ex- 
amination of  the  group  may  very  likely  add  considerably  to  the  present 
list. 

The  Asellidie  and  MuntwpsidWj  which  Bate  and  Westwood  would 
unite,  have  seven  marine  species  belonging  to  six  genera  in  our  list,  and, 
rejecting  Limnoriay  this  number  corresponds  well  with  the  British  list 
of  four  genera  and  six  species ;  one  species,  Jcera  aUnfrom  Leach,  ib 
identical,  as  are  three  of  the  genera — Jcera,  Janira,  and  Munna.  The 
more  typical  forms  of  the  Munnopsidw  have  not  yet,  as  £ar  as  I  am 
aware,  been  recognized  in  British  waters. 

The  Idoteidoe  are  more  niynerous  on  our  coast  and  appear  to  be  more 
-diversified  than  in  Great  Britain.  I  have  regarded  our  eleven  spedes 
as  belonging  to  five  different  genera,  while  Bate  and  Westwood  include 
the  seven  British  species  in  a  single  genus.  The  most  conservatire 
could  hardly  class  our  species  in  less  than  three  genera  to  one  EngM 
genus,  and,  judging  mostly  from  the  figures  and  descriptions,  I  shonld 
be  inclined  to  reckon  three,  or  at  least  two,  English  genera  to  five  on 
our  coast  in  this  family.  One  genus  and  species,  Idotea  irrorata  Edw. 
(Say),  is  identical.  Of  the  Arcturidw  a  single  representative  has  only 
recently  been  discovered  within  our  limits,  while  three  species,  of  the 
same  genus  as  ours,  are  mentioned  by  Bate  and  Westwood,  and  Steb- 
bing  has  since  added  two  more  species. 

A  single  species  of  Sphcenynm  is  the  only  representative  on  our  coast 
of  a  family  numbering  no  less  than  five  genera  and  thirteen  species  in 
Bate  and  Westwood's  volume.  Kthe  last  two  of  these  species  be  united 
as  sexes  of  the  same,  and  Dynamene  rubra  and  viridis  be  also  united,  as 
suggested  by  Stebbing,*  there  are  still  left  eleven  representatives  of  this 
family  in  England  to  one  on  our  coast.  Our  species  is  closely  related 
to  the  British  Sphceroma  aerratum  Leach.  Idmnofna  lignoruin  White 
is  the  only  known  representetive  of  its  family  on  both  coasts. 

The  Cirolanidce  and  j^gidce,  which  are  classed  together  under  the  lat- 
ter name  by  most  authors,  have  only  four  representatives  in  our  limits, 
belonging  to  three  genera.  Two  of  these  genera  are  also  found  in  Great 
Britain,  where  they  contain  no  less  than  seven  species,  one  of  which, 
^ga  psora  Kroyer,  is  identical  on  the  two  coasts.  Cirolana  iruncatft 
JTorman  is  not  included  in  Bate  and  Westwood,  but  these  authors  men- 
tion three  other  species  belonging  to  as  many  genera  in  this  group, 
making  five  genera  and  ten  species  from  Great  Britain  to  only  three 
genera  and  foui*  species  in  our  waters.  The  CymothoidcB  are  represented 
in  our  list  by  three  species  belonging  to  three  genera,  while  Bate  and 
Westwood  say  of  this  family,  "No  specimen  has  hitherto  been  satisfec- 
torily  determined  as  having  been  found  in  our  own  seas.''  The  Bev.  A. 
M.  Norman,  however,  in  the  Annals  and  Magazine  of  Natural  Bis^ 
for  December,  1868,  p.  422,  mentions  and  briefly  describes  AnUocra  meH- 

*  Jour.  Linn.  Soc.,  Zool^  voL  xii,  p.  148,  1874. 
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terraneaLeachj  taken  from  a  "  small  flsU  in  rock-pools  at  Herm  in  1865.^ 
This  ge^us  has  not  been  fonnd  on  our  coafit. 

Of  the  three  genera  and  three  species  of  Anthuridce  in  our  list  two 
genera  are  also  found  in  Great  Britain,  and  it  is  possible  that  one  species 
may  yet  prove  identical.  The  Onathiidce  are  more  diflftcult  of  compari- 
soa  on  account  of  the  confusion  that  has  existed  in  the  sexes,  and  the 
larval  forms.  Our  specimens  seem  to  be  all  referable  to  a  single  species, 
doabtless  congeneric  with  the  British  species,  the  number  of  which  may, 
perhaps,  by  a  liberal  estimate,  be  placed  at  three. 

In  the  TaTMidCBj  the  genera  are  the  same  as  in  Great  Britain,  and  two 
of  oar  species,  Tanaia  vittatus  JAUj.  and  Leptochelia  algicola  Harger,  are 
found  on  both  coasts.  There  remain  a  second  species  of  Tanais  on  the 
British  coast,  and  two  si>ecies  of  Leptochelia  {Paratanais  of  Bate  and 
Westwood)  against  four  species  of  Leptochelia  on  our  coast,  as  the  remain- 
ing representatives  of  this  fEunily.  The  genus  Apseudes  should  probably 
be  taken  to  represent  a  family  not  yet  found  on  our  coast. 
.  We  "have,  therefore,  the  following  list  of  marine  familes,  with  the 
genera  in  each,  that  are  identical  on  our  coast  and  that  of  Great  Britain. 
The  species  have  been  already  indicated  in  a  preceding  list: 

Bopyridae:  Gyge,  Phryxus,  Bopyrus.    Two  species. 

Aselhdae:  Jsera,  Janira,  Munna.    One  species. 

Idoteidae:  Idotea.    One  species. 

Areturidae:  Astacilla. 

Sphaeromidse:  Sphseroma. 

Linmoriidse:  Limnona.    One  species. 

Cirolanidae:  Oirolana. 

^gidae:  ^ga.    One  species. 

Cymothoidae. 

Anthuridae:  Anthura,  Paranthura. 

Onathiidae:  Gnathia. 

Tanaidae:  Tanais,  Leptochelia.    Two  species. 

Further  details  of  geographical  and  also  of  bathymetrical  distribution 
are  presented  in  the  table  on  pages  139  to  141,  in  which  the  first  column 
«hows  the  least  depth  in  fathoms  at  which  each  species  has  been  collected 
on  our  coast;  the  second  the  greatest  depth;  and  the  following  eighteen 
columns  are  for  different  localities,  which  may  be  further  explained  as 
follows:  The  Garolinas  include  Charleston,  S.  C.,  Fort  Macon,  K  C,  and 
Norfolk,  Ya.;  New  Jersey  includes  Great  Egg  Harbor  and  Atlantic 
City,  N.  J.,  and  Fire  Island  Beach,  on  the  south  shore  of  Long  Island ; 
Long  Island  Sound  includes  Savin  Eock,  Kew  Haven,  Stony  Creek,  or 
Tliimble  Islands,  Saybrook,  New  London,  and  Norwalk,  Conn.;  Block 
Island  includes  Watch  Hill,  Block  Island  Sound,  and  the  deeper  water 
off  the  island;  Vineyard  Sound  includes  also  Buzzard's  Bay,  Nantucket 
Sound,  and  off  Nantucket  Island ;  Cape  Cod  Bay  includes  Province- 
town  and  Barnstable;  Massachusetts  Bay  includes  Salem,  Nahant,  Glou- 
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cester,  and  Annisquam^  Mass.;  the  Oalf  of  Maine  includes  all  ontside 
of  the  line  of  50  fathoms  between  Gape  God  and  'Sovo,  Scotia,  and  ex- 
tending seaward  to  inclnde  George^s  Banks;  Gasco  Bay  includes  Gape 
Elizabeth  and  Quahog  Bay;  Bay  of  Fundy  includes  Eastport  Harbor 
and  Grand  Menan,  while  species  collected  at  greater  depths  than  50 
fathoms  are  reckoned  also  in  the  Gulf  of  Maine,  and  the  same  is  trae 
of  those  from  that  depth  off  Kova  Scotia;  l^ova  Scotia  includes  also 
Banquereau  or  Quereau,  Eastern  and  Western  Banks,  Miquelon  Islaod, 
and  the  Grand  Banks.  Species  occurring  on  the  north  shore  of  the 
Gulf  of  St  Lawrence  are  credited  also  to  Labrador.  In  the  last  oolnmn 
of  the  table  the  general  habitat  of  each  species  is  briefly  indicated. 
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LIST  OF  AUTHORITIES. 

The  present  list  includes  only  such  works  and  articles,  relating  wholly 
or  in  part  to  Crustacea,  as  have  been  quoted,  or  otherwise  used,  in  the 
preparation  of  the  preceding  paper,  and  is  Chiefly  intended  to  aid  in 
consultation  of  the  authorities  quoted.  A  few  of  the  titles  are  necessa- 
rily given  at  second  hand,  as  indicated  by  quotation  marks  in  the  hst 
The  references  to  these  works  occurring  throughout  the  article  are  also 
inclosed  in  quotation  marks,  usually  with  an  accompanying  mention  of 
the  author  from  whom  they  are  taken.  In  all  other  cases  the  references 
have  been  made  directly  from  the  works  quoted.  A  considerable  nmn- 
ber  of  authorities  have  not  been  referred  to,  and  are  omitted  firom  the 
list,  because  at  present  inaccessible,  and,  for  many  of  the  most  imi>ort- 
ant  works  that  I  have  been  able  to  consult,  I  am  indebted  to  the  hber- 
ality  of  Professor  S.  I.  Smith,  who  has  given  me  the  free  use  of  his  hbrary 
and  afforded  other  material  aid  in  the  preparation  of  the  article.  I  have 
also  had  free  access  to  the  libraries  of  Professors  Verrill,  Marsh  and 
Dana. 

In  this  list,  as  throughout  the  article,  the  number  of  the  series  of 
various  scientific  publications  is  indicated  by  Roman  numerals  in  cap- 
itals. As  far  as  possible  references  have  been  made  to  the  original 
paging,  sometimes  with  that  of  the  separata  added  in  a  i)arenthesis, 
and,  in  the  following  list,  a  parenthesis  is  used  to  denote  that  the  paging 
is,  or  is  supposed  to  be,  that  of  the  separata. 

Agmssis,  Alexander.  Letter  to  C.  P.  Patterson^  Saperintendent  Coast  Sorvey,  on 
the  dredging  operations  of  the  U.  S.  Coast  Survey  steamer  "Blake"  daring  parw 
of  January  and  February  1878.  <  Bulletin  of  the  Museum  of  Comparative  Zoology, 
vol.  V,  pp.  1-9.    Cambridge,  1878. 

Andrewa,  A.  [  Limnori  a  terebrans  attacking  telegraph  cable.  ]  .  <^  Quarterly  JoanuJ 
of  Microscopical  Science,  II,  vol.  xv,  p.  33*2,    London,  1875. 

AndoQiD,  Jean  Victor,  and  Bdwarda,  Benri  Bfilne.  ''  R^um^  d'Entomologte,  oo 
d'Histoire  natureUe  des  animaux  articul^,  compl^t^  par  une  iconogra{>liie  de  48 
planches.    [2  vols.]    Paris,  1828-29." 

Audotdn,  Jean  Victor,  and  Bdwarda,  Henri  MUne.  Pr^is  d'Eutomologie  on  d'Hiff- 
toire  naturelle  des  animaux  articul^.  Premiere  division,  Histoire  natureUe  det 
ann^ides,  crustac^,  arachnides  et  myriapodes,  compl^t^  par  une  iconograplu«> 
[Svo,  70  pages,  48  plates.]    Paris,  1829. 

Audonin,  Jean  Victor.  Description  de  r£gypte  ou  lecueil  des  observations,  et  de§ 
recherches  qui  ont  ^t^  faites  en  £gypte  pendant  Texpedition  de  Farm^  Fran^AMS. 
Explication  sommaire  des  planches  de  crustac^  de  Tflgypte  et  de  la  Syrie.  fvib* 
h^es  par  J.  C.  Savigny.  Histoire  naturelle,  tome  i,  pt.  4,  pp.  77-98.    Paris,  "  IS*^-** 

Bate,  C.  Spence.  On  the  British  Edriopbthalma.  <  Report  of  the  British  Asaoeii- 
tion  for  the  Advaneement  of  Science,  1865,  Reports  on  the  state  of  science^  pp* 
18-e2,  pi.  xii-xxii.    London,  1856. 

Bat^  O.  Spence.  On  Praniza  and  Anceus  and  their  affinity  to  eadi  other.  <  An- 
nals and  Magazine  of  Natural  History,  III,  vol,  ii,  pp.  165-X72,  pL  vi-vii  Lon- 
don, Sept.,  1858. 

Bate,  C.  Spence.  Crustacea.  [In]  list  of  the  British  marine  invertebiate^uiu.  Bj 
Robert  McAndrew.  <  Report  of  the  British  Association  for  the  Advuioeinent  of 
Science,  1860,  Reports  on  state  of  science,  pp..  217-236.    London,  1861. 
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Bate,  C  Spence.  Csrcinological  gleanings,  No.  ii  <  Annals  and  Magadne  of  Na* 
tmal  ^sU)ry,  UL,  toL  xvii,  pp.  34-31,  pi.  ii.    London,  1866. 

Bate,  C  Spenoe,  and  Westwood,  John  Obadiah.  A  History  of  the  Britifih  seesUe* 
eyed  CrosUoea.    [2to1s.  8ro.]    London,  1861-1868. 

Beneden.    See  Van  Beneden. 

Boa,  Jan  Ktxeoia.  B^jdrage  tot  de  kennis  yan  de  Crostacea  hedriophthalmata  Tan 
Nederiand  en  s^ne  Kneten.    [dvo.,  100  pages,  2  platee.]    Groningen,  1874. 

Bofc,  Lotds  Angnatln  Gnillanme.  Histoire  natnrelle  des  Crostac^  contenant  lenr 
description  et  lenrs  moers;  avec  fignies  dessin^  d^apr^  nature.  [12mo.|  voL  11^ 
296  pages,  18  plates.]    Paris,  An  x  (1602). 

Bachhols,  Reinhold.  Zweite  Dentsche  Nordpolfabrt  "in  den  Jahren  1869  und  1870, 
nnter  FHhrong  dee  Kapitan  Koldewey."  B.  ii,  Part  viii,  Crustaceen,  pp.  263-d99. 
pi  i-xv.    Leipzig,  1874. 

Bachhols,  Reinhold.  Mittheilongen  natnrwiss.  Vereins  v.  Nen-Yorpom.  n  S1lgeti| 
i,  pp.  1-40.    See  BCtoter,  JaUna. 

Bnllar,  John  FoUett    The  generative  organs  of  the  parasitic  Isopoda.    <  Journal  of 

Anatomy  and  Physiology,  toI.  xi,  pp.  118-123,  pi.  iv.    London  and  Camhridge,  1876» 

t 

BuUar,  John  FoUett.    Hermaphroditism  among  the  parasitic  Isopoda;  reply  to  Mr. 

Moseley's  remarks  on  the  generative  organs  of  the  parasitic  Isopoda.    ^  Annab 

sndMagarine  of  Natural  Hist<»y,  IV,  vol.  xix,  pp.  254-856.    London,  1877. 

Catta,  J.  D.  Note  sur  qnelques  Crustac^s  erratiques.  <  Annales  des  Sdences  nator- 
eDes,  Zoologie,  VI,  tome  iii,  pp.  1-33,  pi.  i-ii.    Paris,  1876. 

Coldstream,  John.  On  the  structure  and  habits  of  the  Limnoria  terebrans,  a  minnta 
cnistaceous  animal  destructive  to  marine  wooden  erections,  as  piers,  etc.  ^  Edin« 
burgh  New  Philosophical  Journal,  vol.  xvi,  pp.  316-334,  pi.  vi,  1831. 

Comalla,  Xhnlllo,  and  Pancerl,  Paolo.  Osservazioni  zoologico  ed  anatomische  sopia 
an  nnovo  genre  di  Isopodi  sedentari  (Gyge  branchialis).  <  Memorie  della  Seala 
Aooademia  delle  Scienze  di  Torino,  II,  torn,  xix,  pp.  85-118,  pi  i-ii.    Turin,  186L 

Cinrler,  Oeorgea.  Le  E^gne  Animal.  See  Bdwarda,  denri  Milne,  and  LatreiU% 
Pietre  Andie. 

CzeniiaTald,   Voldemar.     Materialia    ad   Zoographiam  Ponticam   comparatanu » 
'^Transactions  of  the' first  meeting  of  Russian  Naturalists  at  St.  Petersburg, 
1868."    pp.  19-136,  pi.  i-viU.    "1870.'' 

DalyeU,  John  GrAham.  The  Powers  of  the  Creator  displayed  in  the  Creation.  [3 
vols.,  4to,  145  plates.]    London,  1851-1858. 

Dana,  James  Dwlgbt.  Conspectus  Crustaceomm,  S&o,  Conspectus  of  the  Crustacea 
ofthe  Exploring  Expedition  *  *  continued.  Crustacea  Isopoda.  <  American 
Joamal  of  Science  and  Arts,  II,  voL  viii,  pp.  424-428.    New  Haven,  1840. 

Dana,  James  Dwight.  On  the  classification  of  the  Crustacea  choristopoda  or  tetra- 
decapoda.  <  American  Journal  of  Science  and  Arts,  II,  vol.  xiv,  pp.  297-316. 
New  Haven,  1862. 

Dana,  Jamea  Dwight  Beport  on  the  Crustacea  of  the  United  States  Exploring  Ex* 
pedition,  under  the  command  of  Charles  Wilkes,  U.  S.  N.,  1838-42.  Washington, 
Text  [4i)D,  two  parts,  1618  pages],  1853.    Atlas  [foUo,  96  platee],  1855. 

^^*kay.  James  B.  Zoology  of  New  York  or  the  New  York  Fauna.  Part  ir,  Cnia. 
tacea.  [4to,  70  pages,  13  plates.]    Albany,  1844. 
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Desmarest,  Ansleme  Oaetan.  Malacostrac^s.  <  Dictionnai re  dee  Sciences  natal- 
elles,  tome  xxviii,  pp.  138-425  [56  plates].    Paris,  1823. 

Desmarest,  Ansleme  Qaetan.  Considerations  gdn^rales  sur  la  classe  dea  Crostac^ 
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Dohm,  Anton.  Untersnehnngen  Uber  Ban  und  Entwicklung  der  Arthropoden. 
4.  Entwicklung  and  Organisation  von  Praniza  (Ancens)  maxillaris.  <Zeit- 
schrift  ftir  wissenschaftUche  Zoologie,  Band  xx,  pp.  55-80,  taf.  vi-viii.— 6.  Zor 
Eentniss  des  Banes  von  Paranthnra  Costana.  <Tom.  cit.  pp.  81-93,  taf.  ix. 
Leipzig,  1870. — 1.  Zur  Kentniss  vom  Ban  und  der  Entwicklung  von  Tanak 
<Jenaische  Zeitscbrift  filr  Medicin  und  Naturwisgenschaft,  Band  v,  pp.  293-3W, 
ta£  xi-xii.    Leipzig,  1870. 

Duvemoy,  Gtoorge  Louis.  Sur  un  nouveau  genre  de  Tordre  des  Crustac^  Isopodes 
et  sur  I'esp^ce  type  de  ce  genre,  le  K^pone  type.  <Annale8  dee  Sciences  natn- 
relles,  Zoologie,  II,  tome  xv,  pp.  110-122,  pi.  iv  B.    Paris,  1841. 

Duvamoy,  Gtoorge  Louis,  and  Lereboullet,  Auguste.  Essai  d'une  monographie 
des  organes  de  la  respiration  de  Tordre  des  Crustac^  Isopodes.  <^  Annales  des 
Sciences  naturelles,  Zoologie,  II,  tome  xv,  pp.  177-240,  pi.  vi.    Paris,  1841. 
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EXPLANATION  OF  THE  PLATES. 


PLATE  I. 


FlGUBB  1. — ^Philoscia  vittata  Say  (p.  306);  dorsal  view,  enlarged  six  diameten; 
natural  size  indicated  by  otoss  at  the  right. 

2. — Scyphacella  arenicola  Smith  (p.  307) ;  dorsal  yiew,  enlarged  about  twelve 
diameters ;  natural  size  Indicated  by  cross  at  the  right. 

3.— ActoniscQS  ellipticns  Hu^er  (p.  309);  dorsal  view,  enlarged  ten  diame- 
ters ;  natural  size  indicated  by  line  at  the  right. 

4.— J»ra  alblfrons  Leach  (p.  315);  female;  dorsal  yiew,  enlarged  about  ten 
diameters. 

5. — ^The  same ;  maxilliped  £rom  the  left  side,  exterior  yiew,  enlarged  twenty- 
fire  diameters;  P,  palpus;  l,  external  lamella. 

6. — ^The  same;  maxillsB,  enlarged  twenty-five  diameters;  a,  outer,  or  second, 
pair  of  maxilla;  h,  inner,  or  first,  pair  of  maxillas;  i,  inner,  0,  outer 
lobe. 

7.— The  same ;  inferior  surface  of  the  pleon  of  a  female. 

8.— The  same ;  inferior  surface  of  the  pleon  of  a  male. 
(AH  the  figures  were  drawn  from  nature  by  O.  Harger.) 

PLATE  II. 

FiGUSE  9.— Janira  alta   Harger  (p.  321);   dorsal  view,  enlarged  five  diameters; 
natural  size  indicated  by  line  at  the  right. 
10.— Janira  spinosa  Harger  (p.  323);  dorsal  view  of  female,  enlarged  six 

diameters. 
11. — ^Munnopsis  typica  M.  Sars  (p.  330) ;  dorsal  view  of  male,  enlarged  about 
two  diameters;  hj  maxillipeds;  m,  basal  segment;  I,  external  lamella; 
2  and  3,  second  and  third  segments  of  palpus  of  maxillipeds ;  c,  outer 
maxillae ;  d,  inner  maxillae ;  «,  one  of  the  second  pair  of  legs  of  the  male ; 
/,  one  of  the  natatory  legs;  g,  abdominal  operculum  of  the  female, 
external  view, 
(ilgnres  9  and  10  were  drawn  from  nature  by  0.  Harger;  figure  11  is' copied  from 
H.  San,  drawn  by  G.  O.  Sars.) 

PLATE   III. 

FiGUBX  12.— Janira  alta  (p.  321);  a,  maxilliped;  p,  palpus  of  maxilliped ;  I,  external 
lamella;  6,  mandible;  P,  palpus  of  mandible;  d,  dentigerous  lamella; 
m,  molar  process,  enlarged  twenty-five  diameters. 

13.— The  same ;  inferior  surface  of  the  pleon,  a  in  the  female,  h  in  the  male, 
enlarged  ten  diameters;  a,  single  opercular  plate  in  the  female; 
hf  external;  0,  median  plate  of  operculum  of  male. 

14.— Mnnna  FabricU  Kroyer  (p.  325) ;  female ;  dorsal  view,  enlarged  about 
twenty  diameters ;  natural  size  indicated  by  line  at  the  right. 

15.— Eurycope  robusta  Harger  (p.  332);  female;  dorsal  view,  enlarged  six 
diameters ;  natural  size  indicated  by  line  at  the  right ;  a,  antennulay 
enlarged  twenty  diameters;  &,  maxillii)ed;  0,  mandible;  (f,  one  of  the 
first  pair  of  legs,  each  enlarged  twenty  diameters ;  <f ,  propodus  and 
dactylus  of  the  first  pair  of  legs,  enlarged  about  thirty-eight  diameters; 
0f  propodus  and  dactylus  of  the  second  pair  of  legs,  enlarged  twenty 
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PLATE  IV. 

Figure  16. —Chiridotea  c<Bca  Harger  (p.  338);  dorsal  view,  enlarged  neartyl 
diameteiB ;  natural  size  indicated  by  the  line  at  the  right 

17. — ^The  same ;  a,  antennnla ;  by  antenna ;  each  enlarged  twelve  diameUfl 

18.— The  same;  a,  maxilliped  from  the  right  side,  external  view;  l^  exM 
lamella ;  m,  maxilliped  proper ;  1|  2,  3,  first,  second,  and  third  segal 
of  the  palpos  of  the  maxilliped,  enlarged  twenty  diameten;  l,ca 
the  first  pair  of  legs,  magnified  twelve  diameters;  c,  aropod  froo 
left  side,  inner  view,  showing  the  two  rami  articulated  near  the  ti( 

19.~The  same ;  pleopods  of  second  pair  from  the  right  side,  anterior  tI 
enlarged  ten  diameters;  a,  conmion  form  in  males;  h,  raierfod 
male ;  «,  elongated  stylet,  articulated  near  the  base  of  the  inner  lam 
c,  form  in  the  female.  *. 

20.— Chiridotea  Tuftsii  Harger  (p.  340);  female;  dorsal  view,  eolaij^ 
diameters ;  natural  size  indicated  by  the  line  at  the  right. 

21. — The  same;  left  maxilliped,  enlarged  twenty-five  diameteis;  ^extt 
lamella ;  m,  basal  segment ;  1,  2,  3,  segments  of  palpus. 

22. — The  same ;  pleopod  of  the  second  pair,  from  a  male,  enlarged  t^ 

diameters ;  a,  elongated  stylet,  articulated  near  the  base  of  the  ii 

lamella. 

(All  the  figures  were  drawn  from  nature  by  O.  Harger.) 
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Plate  V. 


Fig.  25. 
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PLATE    VI. 

Figure  30. — Idotea  robnsta  Kroyer  (p.  349);  dorsal  view,  enlarged  two  diameteiB; 
natural  size  shown  by  the  line  at  the  right. 

31. — ^The  same ;  a,  antenna;  h,  leg  of  the  first  pair,  each  enlarged  six  dian* 
eters ;  c,  left  nropod,  or  opercular  valve,  inner  view,  enlarged  fbnr 
diameters. 
Figure  32.— The  same;  a,  mazilliped,  enlarged  twelve  diameters ;  Z,  external  lameQi; 
1,  2,  3,  4,  segments  of  palpus;  5,  maxilla  of  the  outer  or  becond  pair; 
c,  pleopod  of  the  second  pair  from  a  male,  enlarged  six  diameten;  i, 
stylet  articulated  near  the  base  of  the  inner  lamella. 

33. — Synidotea  nodulosa  Harger  (p.  351) ;  dorsal  view,  enlarged  four  diam- 
eters ;  natural  size  indicated  by  the  line  at  the  right. 

34. — ^The  same ;  a,  antennula ;  /,  flagellar  segment ;  5,  antenna ;  o,  leg  of  tbe 
first  pair  firom  the  right  side ;  d,  right  uropod,  or  opercular  valve,  aD 
enlarged  ten  diameters. 

35.— The  same;  a,  maxilliped  from  the  right  side,  showing,  Z,  external 
lamella;  m,  basal  segment;  1,  2,  3,  segments  of  palpus,  enlarged 
twenty  diameters ;  h,  maxilla  of  the  outer  or  second  pair ;  e,  maxilla  of 
the  inner  or  first  pair,  both  enlarged  twenty  diameters ;  d,  pleopod  of 
the  second  pair  f^m  a  male,  enlarged  twelve  diameters;  9,  stylei 
articulated  near  the  base  of  the  inner  lamella. 

36.—- Eriohsonia  attenuata  Harger  (p.  356) ;  dorsal  view,  enlarged  three  diam- 
eters, natural  size  indicated  by  the  line  at  the  right. 
(Figures  30  and  36  were  drawn  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Emerton,  the  others  by  O.  Harger.) 
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PLATE   VII. 

Figure  37.~Erich8onia  attennata  Hai^ger  (p.  356) ;  a,  antennula ;  h,  antenna,  etch 
enlarged  twelve  diameters;  e,  maxilliped,  showing,  Z,  external  lameDa, 
enlarged  thirty  diameters;  d,  nropod,  or  operoolar  valve,  enlarged 
twelve  diameters;  e,  pleopod  of  the  second  pair  firom'a  male,  enlarged 
fifteen  diameters ;  $,  stylet,  artioolated  near  the  base  of  the  inner  la- 
mella ;  8'y  distal  end  of  stylet,  enlarged  fifty  diameters. 

38.~Erichsonia  filiformis  Harger  (p.  355);  dorsal  view,  enlar^i^  five  diam- 
eters, natural  size  indicated  by  the  line  at  the  right. 

39. — ^The  same ;  a,  antennula ;  h,  antenna ;  o,  leg  of  the  first  pair ;  dy  nropod, 
or  opercular  valve,  each  enlarged  twelve  diameters. 

40. — ^The  same ;  a,  maxilla  of  outer  or  second  pair^  5,  maxilla  of  inner  or  fint 
pair;  o,  mandible,  showing  molar  process,  m,  and  dentigeroos  lamella, 
dy  all  enlarged  thirty  diameters. 

41. — ^The  same ;  a,  maxilliped,  showing,  I,  external  lamella;  m,  basal  segment, 
and  1, 2, 3, 4,  segments  of  palpus,  enlarged  thirty  diameters ;  h,  pleopod 
of  the  second  pair  from  a  male,  enlarged  fifteen  diameters ;  «,  stylet,  a^ 
ticulated  near  the  base  of  the  inner  lamella ;  y,  distal  end  of  stylet, 
enlarged  fifty  diameters. 

42.— Epelys  trilobus  Smith  (p.  358);  dorsal  view,  enlarged  ten  diameten; 
natural  size  indicated  by  the  line  at  the  right. 

43.-<rThe  same;  a,  maxilliped  from  the  left  side,  enlarged  twenty  diameten; 
I,  external  lamella;  m,  basal  segment;  1,  2,  3,  segments  of  palpuiof 
maxilliped ;  5,  pleopod  of  second  pair  from  a  male,  enlarged  twenty 
diameters;  «,  stylet,  articulated  near  the  base  of  the  inner  lamella; 
y,  end  of  stylet,  enlarged  fifty  diameters. 
(All  the  figures  were  drawn  from  nature  by  O.  Harger.) 
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PLATE   VIII. 

Figure  44.— Epelys  montoeos  Harger  (p.  359) ;  doTBol  view,  enlarged  six  diimeten, 
natural  size  indicated  by  the  line  at  the  right. 

45.— The  same;  a,  antennola;  /,  flagellar  segment ;  5,  antenna;  c,  maxilliped 
from  the  left  side;  I,  external  lamella;  m,  basal  segment;  1, 2, *i, seg- 
ments of  palpus ;  all  the  figures  enlarged  twenty  diameters. 

46.— The  same;  a,  log  of  the  first  pair,  enlarged  twenty  diameters;  (,  ri^ 
uropod  or  opercular  valye,  enlarged  fifteen  diameters. 
FiGURR  47. — ^The  same;  pleopod  of  the  second  pair,  from  a  male,  enlarged  twenty  di- 
ameters; 8f  stylet,  articulated  near  the  base  of  the  inner  lameiU;  i*, 
distal  end  of  stylet,  enlarged  sixty-six  diameters. 

48.— Astacilla  granulata  Harger  (p.  364);  female;  dorsal  view,  enlarged  four 
diameters,  natural  size  indicated  by  the  line  at  the  right ;  a,  anteDQub 
of  male ;  &,  fourth  thoracic  segment  of  male ;  o,  inferior  surface  of  pleon 
of  a  male,  showing  opercular  Talves ;  all  the  figures  enlarged  foor 
diameters. 

49. — ^The  same ;  a,  flagellum  of  antenna,  enlarged  twenty  diameters ;  a',  ^o^ ' 
tion  of  inner  margin  of  the  same,  enlarged  one  hundred  diameters;  ft, 
one  of  the  first  pair  of  legs,  upper  surface,  enlarged  twenty  diameten. 

50.— The  same ;  one  of  the  fourth  pair  of  legs,  enlarged  twenty  diameten. 

51. — ^The  same ;  inner  surface  of  left  opercular  plate,  or  uropod,  firom  a  female, 
enlarged  twenty  diameters. 
(Ill  the  figures  were  drawn  itom  nature  by  O.  Harger.) 
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PLATE  X. 

FiGXTRB  69.— Ciiolana  oonoharom  Harger  (p.  378) ;  dorsal  view,  enlarged  about  ^m» 
diameteiB.    The  natural  size  is  shown  by  the  line  at  the  right. 

60. — The  same ;  antennola,  enlarged  ten  diameters. 

61. — ^The  same;  a,  antenna  enlarged  ten  diameters;  hy  mayilla  of  the  outer  or 
second  pair;  o,  maxilla  of  the  inner  or  first  pair;  d,  mandible  firom  tke 
right  side,  imier  yiew ;  p,  palpns ;  m,  molar  area ;  the  last  three  figuret 
enlarged  five  diameters. 

62. — ^The  same ;  a,  maxilliped  £rom  the  right  side,  exterior  view,  showing,  I, 
external  lamella ;  m,  basal  segment ;  1, 2, 3, 4, 5,  segments  of  the  palpos; 
5,  leg  of  the  fourth  pair ;  both  the  figures  enlarged  five  diameten. 

63. — ^The  same;  uropod  firom  the  right  side;  inferior  view,  enlm^ged  five  di- 
ameters. 

64.— iBga  psora  Kr5yer  (p.  384) ;  a,  dorsal  and  h  ventral  views  of  a  young  indi- 
^  vidual.    The  central  line  indicates  the  length  of  the  specimen,  natnnl 

size,  which  is  here  enlarged  three  diameters.    Adults  attain  about  the 
size  of  the  figure. 
FlGUBE  65.— Nerocila  munda  Harger  (p.  392) ;  dorsal  view  of  the  type  specimen,  en- 
larged about  four  diameters.    The  natural  size  is  shown  by  the  cross  on 
the  right ;  a,  uropod,  enlarged  six  diameters. 

66. — ^iBgathoa  loliginea  Harger  (p.  393) ;  type  specimen ;  a,  dorsal,  and  (,  tco- 
tral  view,  enlarged  four  diameters.    Its  natural  size  is  shown  by  tbe 
line  between  the  figures. 
(Figure  58  was  drawn  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Blake,  the  others  by  O.  Harger.) 
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PLATE  XL 

FiouBE67.—LiTonecaoYali8  White  (p.  395);  a,  antennula;  b,  antenna;  o, mandibular 
palpns;  each  enlarged  twenty  diameters;  d,  one  of  the  first  pair  of  legs; 
Cy  one  of  the  seventh  pair  of  legs;  f,  uropod;  each  enlarged  ten  diaoi- 
eters. 

68. — ^Anthnra  polita  Stimpson  (p.  398) ;  dorsal  view,  enlarged  fomr  diameteiB. 
The  natural  size  is  shown  by  the  line  at  the  right;  a,  antennula;  ft, 
antenna,  each  enlarged  ten  diameters;  c,  leg  of  the  first  pair;  d,]pgc( 
the  third  pair ;  e,  right  pleopod  of  the  first  pair,  interior  view,  shoirijig 
inner  ramus  without  cilia;  /,  pleopod  of  the  second  pair  from  a  mak, 
showing  stylet  articulated  to  inner  lamella ;  each  of  the  figures  0  to/ 
enlarged  eight  diameters ;  g,  lateral  view  of  pleon,  enlarged  six  diain- 
eters. 

69.— The  same ,  a,  maxilliped,  enlarged  twenty  diameters;  h,  maxilla,  enlarged 
twenty-five  diameters;  &',  distal  end  of  the  same,  enlarged  sixty  diam- 
eters. 

70.— Paranthura  brachiata  Harger  (p.  402) ;  dorsal  view,  enlarged  about  three 
diameters ;  natural  size  shown  by  the  line  at  the  right ;  a,  antemrala ; 
h,  antenna,  enlarged  eight  diameters ;  c,  right  maxilliped,  enlarged  six- 
teen diameters ;  d,  maxilla,  enlarged  sixteen  diameters ;  df,  distal  eod 
of  the  same,  enlarged  fifty  diameters ;  6,  leg  of  the  first  pair;  /,  first 
pleopod  firom  the  right  side,  inner  view,  showing  ciliated  iimer  lamella; 
^,  pleopod  of  the  second  pair  firom  a  male,  showing  stylet  artionlated  to 
the  inner  lamella ;  figures  etog  enlarged  eight  diameters. 

71.— Ptilanthura  tenuis  Harger  (p.  406);  male;  dorsal  view,  enlarged  aboot 
four  diameters ;  a,  inferior  view  of  the  head  and  first  tiboracio  segment, 
enlarged  eight  diameters ;  the  flagellum  of  the  antennul®  omitted;  ft, 
maxillij^ed ;  0,  maxiUa,  each  enlarged  fifty  diameters ;  d,  first  right  ple- 
opod, seen  firom  within,  showing  ciliated  inner  lamella;  e,  second  left 
pleopod,  showing  stylet  $  articulated  to  the  inner  lamella  hi  tJie  malea 

72.— llie  same ;  one  of  the  first  pair  of  legs  of  a  male,  enlarged  sixteen  diam- 
eters. 

73.— The  same;  female ;  dorsal  view  of  the  head,  enlarged  twenty- five  diam- 
eters. 
(Figure  71,  excepting  h-d,  was  drawn  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Emerton,  the  others  by  0.  Harger.) 
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PLATE  XII.  I 

Fl0nBB74.— PtUanthnra  tenniB  Harger  (p.  406);  a,  antennnla;   d,  ftnteimi,'^ 
enlarged  twenty  diameters,  £rom  a  male. 

75.— Gnathia  cerina  Harger  (p.  410);  male;  dorsal  view,  enlarged  ten ^ 
ters. 

76.— The  same;  a,  antennnla;  h,  antenna,  each  enlarged  thirty-ei^^ 
ters;  o,  mandibles  (I,  left,  r,  right),  enlarged  thirty-eight  < 
d,  first  leg  or  first  gnathopod  &om  the  right  side,  enlarged  1 
diameters ;  all  the  figures  firom  the  male  sex. 

77.— The  same  (p.  411);  female;  dorsal  view,  enlarged  ten  diameten. 

78.— The  same ;  a,  one  of  the  first  pair  of  legs  or  first  gnathopod  of  &  feaj 
enlarged  thirty-eight  diameters;  5,  one  of  the  first  pair  of  le|;sl 
young,  parasitic  individual,  enlarged  sixty  diameters;  c,  pleoQ^v 
the  last  and  part  of  the  penultimate  thoracic  segments  of  &  M 
dorsal  view,  enlarged  twenty  diameters ;  d,  pleopod  of  a  yoong  ■ 
sitic  individual,  enlarged  sixty  diameters;  e,  pleopod  of  an  adult  ■( 
enlarged  sixty  diameters. 

79.— The  same ;  young  male ;  dorsal  view,  enlarged  twenty  diameten. 

80. — ^Leptocheha  algicola  Harger  (p.  421);  male;  lateral  view,  eolfl 
twenty  diameters ;  natural  sue  indicated  by  the  line  above. 
(All  the  figures  were  drawn  from  nature  by  O.  Harger.) 
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PLATE  XIII. 

Figure  81.— Tauais  vittatus  Lilljeborg  (p.  418) ;  dorsal  view,  enlarged  eight  diame- 
ters. The  transverse  bands  of  hairs  on  the  pleon  are  not  soffioiently 
distinct. 

82. — ^Thesame ;  one  of  the  first  pair  of  pleopods,  enlarged  thirty  diameters. 

83.— Leptochelia  algicola  Harger  (p.  421);  female;  dorsal  view,  enlarged 
twenty  diameters ;  natural  size  indicated  by  the  line  at  the  right. 

84.— The  same;  a,  antennola;  h,  one  of  the  first  pair  of  legs;  both  from  a 
female  specimen  and  enlarged  twenty-five  diameters. 

85. — The  same;  hand,  or  propodns  and  dactylos  of  the  first  pair  of  legs, 
enlarged  forty-eight  diameterSi  showing  the  comb  of  setie  on  the  pro- 
podns. 

86. — The  same ;  nropods  of  a  male,  enlarged  seventy  diameters ;  5,  basal  seg- 
ment ;  {,  inner  six-jointed  ramns;  o,  outer  ramus. 

87.— Leptochelia  limicola  Harger  (p.  424);  female;  dorsal  view,  enlarged 
twenty  diameters ;  natural  size  shown  by  the  line  at  the  right. 

88. — ^The  same;  a,  antennula;  5,  antenna;  c,  leg  of  the  first  pair;  <i,  legof 
the  second  pair;  all  from  the  female  sex  and  enlarged  twenty-five 
diameters. 

89. — Leptochelia  rapax  Harger  (p.  424);  male;  dorsal  view,  enlarged  about 
twelve  diameters. 

90. — ^The  same;  hand,  or  propodns  and  dactylus  of  male,  enlarged  sixteen 
diameters. 

91.— Leptochelia  coeca  Harger  (p.  427);  type  specimen,  female;  a,  antennula; 
5,  leg  of  the  first  pair ;  o,  uropod ;  each  enlarged  fifty  diameters. 
(All  the  figores  were  drawn  from  nature  by  O.  Haiger.) 
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XV.-REPORT  ON  THE  PYCNOGONIDA  OF  NEW  ENGLAND  AND 
ADJACENT  WATERS, 


By  Edmund  B.  Wilsok. 


It  is  intended  to  give  in  this  report  an  account  of  our  present  knowl- 
edge of  the  species  of  Pycnogonida  known  to  occur  upon  the  coasts  of 
New  England  and  Nova  Scotia,  comprising  descriptions  and  figures  of 
all  the  forms,  antl  an  account  of  their  geographical  and  bathymetrical 
distribution.  Although  the  work  is  mainly  systematic,  and  has  been 
done  with  special  reference  to  supplying  a  basis  for  satisfactory  deter- 
minations of  the  genera  and  species,  and  their  distribution,  it  has  been 
thought  best  to  give  also  a  brief  general  account  of  the  structural  pecu- 
liarities and  general  natural  history  of  the  group.  In  so  doing  I  have 
drawn  largely  fix)m  the  works  of  several  other  writers  5  and  esi)ecially 
from  those  of  Dr.  Anton  Dohm,  who  has  made  a  careful  study  of  the 
anatomy  and  embryology  of  these  animals.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind 
that  the  structure  of  the  Pycnogonida  is,  as  yet,  not  well  understood, 
and  that  further  research  is  needed  to  fully  explain  the  anatomy  and 
systematic  relations  of  this  peculiar  and  perplexing  group.  To  make  the 
feport  as  complete  as  possible,  it  has  been  made  to  include  not  only  the 
collections  of  the  Fish  Commission,  but  also  those  made  by  various  other 
parties  since  the  year  1864.  The  parties  referred  to  were  as  follows : 
Expedition  of  1864,  Professors  A.  E.  Yerrill  and  S.  I.  Smith  5  Expedition 
of  1868,  the  same  with  the  addition  of  Professor  H.  E.  Webster  and  Mr. 
Geo.  A  Jackson ;  Expedition  of  1870,  Professor  Verrill  with  Mr.  Oscar 
Harger  and  Mr.  0.  H.  DwineUe.  The  Pycnogonida  from  these  sources, 
with  those  of  the  Fish  Commission  collections,  are  at  present  preserved 
in  the  Peabody  Museum  of  Yale  College,  where  they  have  been  studied. 
I  take  pleasure  in  here  expressing  my  great  obligations  to  Professors 
Verrill  and  Smith ;  I  am  also  indebted  to  Professor  Carl  Semper  for 
specimens  of  several  European  species. 

The  Pycnogonida  form  a  small  and  very  natural  group  of  articulated 
animals,  which  are  all  marine,  have  a  very  wide  geographical  distribu- 
tion, and  are  found  at  all  depths  from  low- water  mark  down  to  many 
hundred  fiokthoins.  Although  forming  a  small  and  inconspicuous  group^ 
they  possess  a  special  interest  from  peculiarities  in  their  structure  and 
developmeat ;  and  though  some  of  the  species  have  been  carefially 
studied  by  competent  observers,  opinion  is  yet  divided  as  to  the  exact 
position  1^7  should  occupy  in  the  zoological  system.    By  some  writers 
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they  are  referred  to  the  Crustacea,  by  some  to  the  Araehnida,  while 
others  place  them  in  a  group  distinct  from  both.  In  some  respects  they 
must  be  regarded  as  intermediate  between  these  groups ;  and  haw' 
to  trace  their  homologies,  especially  those  of  the  appendages,  is  v 
matter  of  considerable  difficulty.  Some  of  the  hairy  species  bear  a  cloai? 
general  resemblance  to  spiders,  which  has  given  lise  to  their  corman 
name  of  sea-spiders.  Their  anatomical  stnicture  is,  however,  very  difci 
ent  from  that  of  the  spiders,  and  in  their  sluggish  movements  and  panr 
sitic  habits  they  are  still  more  unlike  those  active  and  predacious  aiij 
mals.  Most  of  the  species  cling  to  other  animals,  such  as  sponges,  sell 
anemones,  and  particularly  tubularian  and  other  hydroids;  upontlwi 
animals  they  probably  in  part  feed,  sucking  their  juices  by  means  of  M 
large  proboscis  or  rostrum,  though  their  food  apparently  consists  al^ 
of  more  solid  matters.  They  are  remarkable,  as  a  whole,  for  the  redirf 
tion  of  the  abdomen,  and  the  great  development  of  the  legs,  which  soaij 
times  have  an  extent  equal  to  nine  or  t^n  times  the  length  of  the 
the  abdomen  is  always  aborted,  so  as  to  often  appear  like  a  mere  tal 
cle,  and,  with  the  exception  of  one  or  two  forms  where  it  is  bi-arti< 
it  is  not  divided  into  segments.  The  body  shows  exteriorly  four 
ments,  exclusive  of  the  rostrum  and  abdomen ;  these  segments 
laterally  into  prominent  processes,  which  may  readily  be  mistaken  forfll 
basal  joints  of  the  legs,  to  which  they  give  attachment.  The  abdoi 
arises  from  the  posterior  segment,  from  which  it  is  not,  as  a  rule, 
rated  by  segmentation.  It  is  usually  directed  more  or  less  up^ 
at  its  extremity  is  the  anus,  usually  in  a  deep  cleft. 

The  most  anterior  pair  of  appendages,  which  are  wholly  wanting 
a  few  forms  {Pycnogonunij  etc.),  are  here  regarded  as  antenuse,  a  vii 
which  seems  to  me  to  be  justified  by  their  position  and  the  origm^ 
their  nerves;  by  many  writers  they  are,  however,  considered  to  bep« 
oral,  and  as  probably  representing  mandibles.  In  the  higher  M 
they  are  three-jointed  and  usually  forceps  like  or  *  chelat-e,'  in  ot 
genera  two-jointed,  and  a  recently  described  genus  (Tanystylum),^ 
the  antennae  composed  of  a  single  joint,  completes  the  transition 
those  forms  in  which  antennne  have  quite  disappeared.  It  may  bell 
mentioned  that  antennae  are  invariably  present  in  the  larva,  so  far 
known;  and  that  they  are  then  always  three-jointed  and  chelate,  tl 
subsequent  disappearance  in  certain  forms  being  apparently  a  case 
''retrograde  development."  Below  the  antennae  is  the  large  proboj 
or  rostrum,  at  the  extremity  of  which  is  the  mouth;  this  is  triangfl 
in  shape,  and  is  sometimes  furnished  with  three  denticnlate<l  organs  1 
very  unlike  the  jaws  of  a  leech.  Within  this  rostrum  is  a  large  eavi 
continuous  posteriorly  with  the  cesoi)hagus,  and  containing  a  conqi 
cated  apparatus  for  masticating  food ;  this  consists  of  a  great  numl 
of  chitinous  bars  lying  tninsversely  in  the  walls  of  the  cavity  and  givl 
attachment  to  numerous  setae,  usually  bifid  at  their  tips,  which  esUi 
forward  toward  the  mouth.    Posterior  to  these  are  found  in  some  spl 
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cies,  according  to  Zenker,  horny  denticles  by  which  food  may  be  still 
further  comminuted.  The  homologies  of  the  rostrum  are  not  well 
miderstood.  It  is  regarded  by  Huxley  as  representing  the  coalesced 
chehcersB  and  pedipalpi,  like  that  of  the  Acariua;  and  Latreille  states 
that  in  a  large  species  of  Phoxichilm  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hoi)e  he 
found  longitudinal  sutures  in  the  rostrum,  so  that  it  appeared  as  if  con- 
sisting of  the  "Labrum,  lingua  and  two  jaws  united  together."  Other 
writers  have  regarded  it  as  the  head,  etc.  It  seems  to  me  that  a  study 
of  the  embryology  does  not  confirm  these  views,  for  the  rostrum  in  its 
early  stages  presents  no  trace  of  sutures  or  other  evidence  of  its  com- 
posite nature,  but  arises  as  a  simple  protuberance  between  the  bases  of 
the  antennae.  Posterior  to  the  antenme,  and  at  the  sides  of  the  rostrum, 
axe,  in  many  genera,  a  pair  of  so-called  ^  palpi,'  which  are  composed  of 
five  to  nine  joints,  and  are  sometimes  furnished  with  plumose  hairs  that 
undoubtedly  have  a  tactile  function.  The  third  pair  of  appendages, 
which  are  wanting  in  the  females  of  certain  species,  have  been  termed 
^ovigerous  legs,'  fix)m  their  office,  in  the  male,  of  bearing  the  egg- 
masses,  it  having  been  formerly  supposed  that  the  females  never  pos- 
sessed them.  This  term  is,  however,  inappropriate  when  applied  to  the 
female  appendages,  and  it  seems  preferable  to  term  them  accessory  legs, 
as  certain  writers  have  done,  at  least  until  their  homologies  are  better 
understood.  The  legs  proper  are  eight  in  number,  and  are,  as  already 
mentioned,  remarkable  in  many  species  for  their  great  length.  They 
are  comx)osed  of  nine  joints,  of  which  the  last,  or  dactylus,  is  claw-like 
and  forms,  in  some  species,  a  sub-cheliform  hand  with  the  preceding 
joiat  or  propodus.  In  certain  genera  the  dactylus  is  armed  with  two 
movable  auxiliary  claws,  articulated  to  its  upper  side  near  the  base; 
their  presence  or  absence  forms  a  valuable  generic  character. 

The  stomach  always  sends  out  long  prolongations  into  the  legs  and 
antennae,  and  sometimes,  also,  rudimentary  ones  to  the  palpi  and  acces- 
sory legs.  These  diverticula  exhibit  active  peristaltic  movements,  which 
drive  the  food  rapidly  back  and  forth  and  thoroughly  distribute  it.  The 
movement  is  plainly  visible  in  some  species  of  Nymphon^  and  is  an  inter- 
esting sight.  The  stomach-walls  contain  numerous  muscular  fibres  and 
are  somewhat  glandular,  but  no  liver  or  other  special  secretory  organ  is 
known  to  exist.  The  circulatory  system  is  very  simple  and  has  been 
detected  in  only  a  few  species.  It  consists  of  a  tubular  dorsal  vessel, 
with  lateral  paired  openings  for  the  ingress  of  the  blood,  Clap^xMe 
figures  in  ^^ Phoxichilidium^^  cheliferum  a  distinct  aorta,  which  divides 
anteriorly  into  two  trunks,  emptying  into  the  body-cavity.  I  have  ob- 
served in  Nynvplum  grossipes  a  dorsal  pulsating  organ,  which  I  believe  to 
^  the  heart.  In  the  same  specimen  the  perivisceral  circulation  was  also 
seen.  No  special  respiratory  organs  have  been  observed  with  certainty, 
though  Phanodenius  and  Oomerus  were  described  as  possessing  tracheal  (t) 
openmgs;  it  seems  improbable  that  this  is  their  true  nature,  more 
especially  since  the  trachece  which  should  communicate  with  them  have 
30  p 
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not  been  detected.  The  nervous  system  is  well  developed,  consisting  of 
a  supra-cesophageal  ganglion  connected  by  commissures  with  a  series  of 
four  large  ventral  ganglions.  The  former  lies  immediately  beneath  the 
oculiferous  tubercle,  to  which  it  sends  large  nerves;  and  from  it  are  also 
derived  the  nerves  of  the  antennae,  palpi,  rostrum,  and  accessory  legs 
(Zenker).  It  seems  probable,  in  view  of  the  different  origin  of  their 
nerves,  that  the  accessory  legs  are  not,  as  often  supposed,  branches  of 
the  first  pair  of  ambulatory  legs,  but  that  they  represent  a  pair  of  dis- 
tinct api)endages.  Moreover,  they  are  sometimes  distinctly  separated 
from  the  first  pair,  which  is  notably  the  case  in  a  peculiar  genus  firom 
Japan,  apparently  belonging  to  the  genus  Ascarhynchus  Sars. 

The  sexes  are  separate,  and  the  reproductive  organs  extend  far  out 
into  the  legs;  their  orifices  are  upon  the  lower  side  of  the  second  joints 
in  all  the  legs.  Eeference  has  already  been  made  to  the  habit  of  carry- 
iug  the  egg-masses,  followed  by  the  male.  These  egg-bearing  forms 
were  long  supposed  to  be  females,  but  it  has  been  conclusively  shown 
by  Cavanna,  and  subsequently  by  Dohm,  that  they  are  males.  The 
same  faot  was  also  noted  in  one  or  two  species  by  Semper  and  Hoek.  I 
have  been  able  to  confirm  this  in  nearly  all  of  our  species  by  examina- 
tion of  the  contents  of  the  reproductive  organs.  In  the  fourth  joint  of 
each  leg,  in  the  male,  is  a  large  glandular  organ,  discharging  by  a  num- 
ber of  openings  arranged  in  an  irregular  row  along  the  inferior  side  of 
the  joint.  Dohm  surmises  that  the  secretion  of  this  organ  serves  as  a 
cement  by  which  the  eggs,  when  discharged  by  the  female,  are  glued 
into  a  ball  and  attached  to  the  accessory  legs  of  the  male. 

Kjoyer,  Dohm,  and  others  have  carefully  studied  the  embryology. 
The  eggs  are  collected  into  round  masses  upon  the  accessory  legs  and 
thus  carried  about  by  the  male  until  after  the  escape  of  the  embryos  so 
that  his  body  is  often  covered  with  the  curious  young.  Segmentation 
of  the  yolk  is  complete.  Prominences  then  appear  upon  the  lower 
side  of  the  embryo,  one  of  which  ultimately  becomes  the  rostrum,  and 
the  others  form  three  pairs  of  appendages,  representing  the  future  an- 
tennae, palpi,  and  accessory  legs.  The  condition  of  the  larval  antennae 
has  been  already  referred  to.  In  most  forms  the  embryo  escapes  fit)m 
the  egg  with  only  these  three  pairs  of  appendages ;  but  a  species  of 
Fallene,  studied  by  Dohm,  passed  through  no  metamorphosis,  leaving 
the  egg  provided  with  the  full  number  of  appendages. 

The  species  of  the  genus  Phoxichilidium  are  remarkable  for  passing 
their  early  larval  stages  within  the  digestive  cavities  of  certain  tubula- 
rian  hydroids  {Eydractiniaj  etc.),  six  or  eight  of  them  sometimes  living 
together  within  a  single  polypit^.  How  they  take  up  residence  in  the 
body  of  their  involuntary  host  has  not  been  observed,  but  they  have 
been  seen  to  escape  by  crawling  out  through  the  mouth. 

The  Pycnogonida,  as  a  whole,  have  never  been  very  carefully  studied 
by  systematic  zoologists,  though  the  observations  of  Dohrn,  Quatrefagee, 
Zenker,  and  others  have  given  us  a  tolerably  full  knowledge  of  their 
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anatomy  and,  in  some  cases,  of  their  embryology.  The  systematic  work 
has,  with  few  exceptions,  been  unsatisfactory  and  confusing,  owing  to 
flie  paucity  of  generic  and  specific  characters,  the  great  variation  of 
some  species,  the  difftculty  of  obtaining  large  series  of  specimens,  and 
the  want  of  detailed  descriptions.  Though  the  specific  characters  are 
well  marked,  the  general  resemblance  is  so  close  in  certain  genera 
(«.  g.y  Nymphofij  Phoxichilidium)  as  to  render  close  examination  neces- 
sary for  the  proper  determination' of  the  species.  For  this  reason  it  is 
quite  impossible  to  determine,  from  the  descriptions,  to  what  species 
some  of  the  older  names  should  be  applied ;  and  hence,  as  a  rule,  only 
Budi  references  are  given  in  the  synonymy  as  refer  to  figures  or  full 
descriptions. 

The  North  American  species  have  hitherto  received  little  attention. 
Leach  described  an  Ammothea  from  Carolina,  and  Stimpson  another 
species  of  this  genus  from  Puget  Sound.  Thomas  Say  described,  in 
1821,  fix)m  Charleston,  S.  C,  the  genus  Anaphiay  of  which  he  had  one 
species  (A.  pallida)  represented  by  three  specimens.  In  1853,  Stimpson 
emunerated  five  species  in  his  "  Invertebrata  of  Grand  Manan,"  of  which 
fomr  were  described  as  new.  In  addition  to  these,  three  or  four  species 
are  mentioned,  accompanied  in  some  cases  by  brief  notes^  in  papers 
by  Professors  Verrill,  Smith,  Packard,  and  others.  <rhe  ^^Pasithoe^ 
desmhed  by  Dr.  Ctould  (Proc.  Bost.  Soc.  K*at.  Hist.,  vol.  i,  p.  92)  is  inde- 
terminable. With  two  exceptions,  the  species  here  described  were  fully 
figured  and  characterized  in  a  preliminary  paper  by  the  author,  entitled 
"A  Synopsis  of  the  Pycnogonida  of  Kew  England"  (Trans.  Conn.  Acad. 
8ei.,vol.  V,  pp.  1-26). 

The  genera  known  to  me  are  included  in  the  following  table,  those 
occurring  on  the  Kew  England  coast  being  indicated  by  an  asterisk. 
It  shonld  be  noted  that  the  table  is  in  part  compiled  from  descriptions, 
some  of  which  are  very  imi)erfect.  In  cases  where  I  have  been  unable 
to  find  the  exact  characters,  an  interrogation  mark  is  placed  after  the 
iiame.  There  is  need  of  a  revision  of  the  present  genera,  which  can 
only  be  efiected  by  the  study  of  a  large  collection  from  all  parts  of  the 
vorld. 

1  have  been  unable  to  ascertain  the  characters  of  the  genus  Onavip- 
Mynchm  recently  described  by  Bohm,  and  have  therefore  not  included 
it  in  the  table. 

A.  Ant€im9e  present  and  chelate. 
*.  Palpi  present.     (Xymphanidce), 
h.  Auxiliary  claws  present. 

(1).  Accessory  legs  11-jointed.    Palpi  5-jointed *Nymphon  Fabr. 

(Si).  Accessory  legs  9-jointed.    Palpi  8-jointed *  Ammothea  Leach. 

(3).  Stigmata  present  (T)    Accessory  legs  3-4  (f )  jointed.    Palpi  3-jointed. 

Phanodemus  Costa. 
W.  Auxiliary  claws  wanting. 
(1).  Accessory  legs  1 1-jointed.    Palpi  10-jointed Vecolopoda  Eights. 
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aa.  Palpi  wanting.    {Pallenida), 

h.  Auxiliary  claws  present. 

(1).  Accessory  legs  9-jointed *PdUene  JoboitaL 

(2).  Accessory  legs  5-Jointed 'PAoflriofcOidtiMi  M.  EdwaidL 

hb.  Auxiliary  claws  wanting. 

(1).  Accessory  legs  11-Jointed : ^PseudapaUmeWliiso^ 

(2).  Accessory  legs  6-jointed ^AnaplodadylutWiisai. 

(3).  Accessory  legs  T  —  jointed.    Stigmata  present  (T) Oomena  Hesse! 

B.  Antennae  present,  simple. 
a.  Palpi  present.    (Achelidce). 

h.  Auxiliary  claws  present. 
(1).  Antennce  3-jointed.    Accessory  legs  9-jointed.    Palpi  8-Jointed. 

OieebaQu»Bss». 
(2).  Antennte  2-jointe^.    Accessory  legs  10-jointed.    Palpi  9-jointed, 

MdUlia  Hodge. 
(3).  Antennse  1-jointed.    Accessory  legs  10-jointed.    Palpi  6-jointed. 

T«iiy««yltMi  Mkn 
(4).  Antennae  1-jointed.    Accessory  legs  10-joijited«    Palpi  9-Joiiited. 

Canity  Bok& 
bh.  Auxiliary  claws  wanting. 
(1).  Antennae  3-jointM.    Accessory  legs  10-jointed.    Palpi  10-jointed. 

jSuryoide  Sduoafl 
(2).  Antennse  2-jointed.    Accessory  legs  9-jointed.    Palpi  5-join(ed. 

(3).  Ant^npae  2-jointed.    Accessory  legs  8-jointed.    Palpi  9-jointed. 

(4).  Antennjp  2-jointed.    Accessory  legs  10-jointed.    Palpi  9-jointed. 

Ponuefw  Slata 
(5).  Antenn®  2  (T)-jointed.    Accessory  legs  6-jointed.    "  Palpi  S-jointed." 

(i)Pg»Ar0fi9Goodfi] 

C.  Antennae  wanting 
a.  Palpi  present.    (Pasitkaidcp). 

h  Auxiliary  claws  present. 

(1).  Accessory  legs  9-jointed.    Palpi  8-jointed Pasithoc  Goods 

(2).  Accessory  legs  9-jointed.    Palpi  7-jointed JEmiti»  CoH 

56.  Auxiliary  claws  wanting. 
(1).  Accessory  legs  10-jointed.    Palpi  9-jointed. 

(^)  Rhopalorhynckus  Wood-Mass 
aa.  Palpi  wanting.    (Pycnogonidce), 

(0*  Auxiliary  claws  present.    Accessory  legs  7-jointed  ....PJkoxioMZfw  Lati^ 
(*).  Auxiliary  claws  wanting.    Accessory  legs  10-jointed. 

*Py<mogomum  Bromuc 

(0.  It  is  impossible  to  ascertain  from  Goodsir's  original  description  exactly  wb 

are  the  characters  of  this  genus. 

(3).  I  cannot  distinguish  Coloasendeis  Jarzynsky  from  this  genus. 

The  family  characters  must  be  regarded  as  still  doabtful.  OriginaD 
all  the  forms  were  included  by  Latreille  in  a  single  famUy,  the  JF^ciwi 
nidw.  Subsequently  those  genera  with  antennsB  were  separated 
Nymphonidce.  Dr.  Semper  has  divided  the  latter  into  the  Njfmpkimk 
with  chelate  antennse,  and  the  Achelidcd  with  simple  antennae }  and  ; 
my  "Synopsis'^  (L  c.)  those  genera  with  chelate  antennse,  but  wilba 
palpi  {Palleney  Plwxichilidiuniy  etc.),  were  characterized  as  PdttmSm 
A  further  division  seems  to  me  necessary,  in  the  removal  from  the  fi 
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nogonidw  of  those  forms  which  possess  palpi  5   and  for  this  group  the 
Dame  Piisithaidce  may  be  used.    The  families  -will  then  stand  as  follows: 

A.  AntennsB  present  and  chelate. 

Palpi  present Nymph^midas. 

Palpi  wanting PallenidcB, 

B.  AntennsB  present,  simple , AchelidcB, 

0.  AntennsB  wanting. 

Palpi  present PaaithoidcB, 

Palpi  wanting Pycnogonida, 

This  arrangement  is,  it  is  true,  somewhat  artificial,  but  it  affords  a 
convenient  division  of  the  genera,  and  may,  for  the  present,  be  retained. 
Following,  is  a  systematic  account  of  the  genera  and  species. 

Family  I,  PYCNOGONIDA. 

FrcNO(K)NUM  Briinnich. 

Body  very  broad  and  stout.  Antennae  and  palpi  wanting.  Acces- 
sory legs  ten-jointed,  wanting  in  the  female.  Legs  stout,  dactylus  with- 
out auxiliary  claws. 

Pycnogonnin  llttorale  (Grom)  0.  Fabr. 

Phdlan{fium  littorale  StrSm,  Sondmor,  p.  209,  PI.  I,  fig.  17,  176^. 

Acarw  mannus  PaUas,  Misc.  ZooL,  p.  188,  PI.  XIV,  figs.  21-23,  1766. 

Pifcmoganum  balcenarum  L.,  Syst.  Nat.,  ed.  XII,  I.,  p.  1028, 1767. — Chr.  Fabr., 
Ent.  Syst.jVol.  iv,  p.  416,  1794.— LatreiUe,  Hist,  Nat.  deb  Cmst.  et  des 
Inaectes,  Tom.  vii,  p.  332, 1804.— Gen.  Cmst.  et  Insect.,  Tom.  i,  p.  144, 1806. 

Pycnogonum  Utiarale  O.  Fabr.,  Fanna  Gronlandica,  p.  233,  1780.— Abilgaaxd 
in  O.  F.  MUUer,  Zool.  Dan.,  Volnmen  3,  p.  68,  PI.  CXIX,  figs.  10-12, 1789.— 
CuTier,  Bdgne  Animal,  Arachnides,  PL  21,  figs.  1  to  Id. — Milne-Edwards, 
Hist.  Cmst.,  Yol.  ili,  p.  537,  PL  41,  fig.  6.— Johnston,  Mag.  ZooL  and  Bot.,  voL 
i,  p.  376,  PL  XIII,  figs.  1-3.— Kroyer,  Nat.  Tidss.,  Iste  Bind,  2det  H»ffce,  p. 
126. — Isis,  Jahrg.  1846,  Heft  vi,  p.  442. — ^Voy.  en  Scand.,  Laponie,  etc..  Crust., 
PL  38,  figs.  4a-€.— Norman,  Kept,  of  the  Brit.  Assoc,  for  the  Advancement 
of  Sci.  for  1868,  p.  301.— Whiteares,  Ann.  and  Mag.  Nat.  Hist.,  Nov.,  1872,  p. 
347 ;  Kept,  of  a  second  Deep-sea  Dredging  Exp.  to  the  Gnlf  of  St.  Lawrence 
[in  1872],  p.  15  [Montreal,  1873  T].— Mobius,  die  wirbellosen  Thiere  der 
Ostsee,  p.  153,  1873.— Hoek,  Niederlandisches  Archiv  fiir  ZooL,  Band^iii, 
3te8  Heft,  p.  236,  PL  XV,  figs.  1-3,  1877.— Verrill,  Amer.  Jonm.  ScL,  vol. 
X,  p.  38, 1875.— Smith  and  Harger,  Trans.  Conn.  Acad.,  voL  iii,  p.  10, 1874. — 
Wilson,  Trans.  Conn.  Acad.,voL  v,  p.  4,  PL  I,  figs. la-*,  PL  II,  figs.  3a-6, 
July,  1878. 

Pyenogonwm  pelafficufn  Stimpson,  Invertebrata  of  Grand  Manan,  p.  37, 1853.— 
Veriill,  Amer.  Jonm.  Sci.,  voL  vii,  p.  502,  1874. 

fPychnogonum  littorale  Nicolet,  in  Gay,  Historia  fisica  y  politica  do  Chile, 
Zoologia,  p.  308,  PL  4,  fig.  8,  1854. 

Plate  I,  Figures  1  to  3. 

Body  very  broad  and  flat.  Lateral  processes  with  scarcely  any  inter- 
valbetween  them.  Neck  somewhat  constricted,  but  broad  and  stout. 
Bach  segment  has  a  prominent  conical  tubercle  in  the  median  line 
above,  and  one  or  two  less  prominent  ones  on  each  lateral  process. 
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Oculiferous  tubercle  prominent,  broad  and  rounded.  Eyes  black 
widely  separated,  remarkably  small.  Abdomen  slender,  decidedly 
clavate,  truncated  at  the  extremity.  Rostrum  large,  slender,  basal  half 
slightly  swollen,  outer  portion  attenuated,  truncated  at  the  tip.  There 
is  a  slight  constriction  near  the-  middle  and  another  near  the  extremity, 
which  give  it  a  distinctly  sinuous  outline. 

Accessory  legs  very  small  and  slender,  composed  of  nearly  equal 
short  articulations,  the  first  five  of  which  are  somewhat  shorter  than 
the  others  5  the  terminal  joint  is  pointed  and  slightly  curved ;  the  outer 
joints  bear  a  few  small  stout  spines.  / 

Legs  very  stout  5  the  thre^  basal  joints  are  short  and  thick,  the  first 
with  two  or  three  obtuse  prominences  above  5  fourth  about  twice  the 
second,  with  one  or  two  prominent  tubercles  at  the  distal  extremity 
above  5  fifth  similar,  but  not  so  much  produced  distally ;  seventh  joint 
or  tarsus  very  short  and  nearly  triangular  5  eighth  (propodus)  narrow, 
somewhat  curved ;  dactylus  nearly  half  as  long  as  the  propoduS;  very 
stout. 

Many  of  the  joints  bear  very  short  hairs,  which  are  densely  set  on 
the  inferior  side  of  the  tarsus  and  propodus.  The  entire  surface  of  the 
animal  is  covered  with  very  small  rounded  tubercles,  which  give  it  a 
scabrous  appearance.  Color  light  yellowish  brown  to  dark  brown,  the 
legs  often  blackish  near  their  extremity. 

Length  16  millimeters ;  extent  38  millimeters.* 

This  species  has  a  wide  range.  PhiUippi  records  it  from  Xaples,  and 
it  appears  to  be  common  along  the  whole  northern  coast  of  Europe. 
Nicolet  described  and  figured  a  form  from  Chili  which  is  certainly  very 
closely  allied  to,  if  not  identical  with,  ours,  and  Mr.  Henry  H.  Sclat^ 
informs  me  that  he  has  received  specimens  of  a  variety  of  this  species 
from  Japan.  Dr.  Bohm  reports  a  single  specimen  from  Kergnelen 
Island.  On  our  coast  it  ranges^  so  far  as  now  known,  from  Long 
Island  Sound  to  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  {Whiteaves),  though  its  occur- 
rence south  of  Cape  Cod  is  exceptional.  In  the  Bay  of  Fundy  it  is 
not  ^uncommon  under  stones  at  low- water  mark,  and  it  extends  down 
to  430  fathoms.  It  is  sometimes  found  clinging  to  actinias ;  at  East- 
port,  Me.,  17  specimens  were  taken  from  Bunodes  stelUij  growing  on  the 
rocks  near  low- water  mark ;  aivd  off  Cape  Sable,  K.  S.,  they  were  found 
in  considerable  numbers  attached  to  the  base  of  Bolocera  Ttiedi4jB. 

A  comparison  of  specimens  fix)m  the  Gulf  of  Maine  and  from  East- 
port,  Me.,  with  specimens  from  Valentia,  Ireland,  received  by  the  mu- 
seum of  Yale  College  from  the  Rev.  A.  M.  Korman,  leaves  no  doubt  of 
their  identity.  Stimpson's  P.  pelagicum  is  evidently  only  the  immature 
form. 

In  my  **  Synoi)8i8"  (/.  c.)  reference  was  made  to  Dr.  Hoek's  obseryatdon  of  the  prea- 
ence  of  accessory  legs  in  the  male  and  their  absence  in  the  female  of  this  species.    As 

*  The  length  includes  the  rostrnm  and  abdomen.  The  extent  is  the  distance  from 
tip  to  tip  of  the  outstretched  legs. 
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it  has  been  recently  shown  that  in  all  cases  where  accessory  legs  are  possessed  by  only 
one  sex,  this  is  the  male  and  not  the  female,  this  observation  was,  of  conrse,  correct ; 
though  Dr.  Hoek  did  not  extend  it  to  the  other  species  examined  by  him. 

Specimens  examined. 


Locality. 


Bottom. 


When    col- 
lected. 


Received  from- 


Specimcns. 


No.  and  sex. 


Dry. 
Ale. 


4762 


4979 
5006 


4913 

4761 
4993 
4934 
4930 
4764 

4763 

4760 

4758 
4756 
4754 
4918 
4750 

4753 
4766 

4767 

4768 

4765 


I 


Lone  Island  Sonnd ; 

on    Bace    Point 

Rock. 
Nantucket  Shoals. . . 
Massachusetts  Bay; 

1  mile  south  from 

Olonceeter. 
Golf  of  Maine;  13^ 

miles  S.  £.  from 

Cape  Ann. 
14  nules  K.  E.  from 

Cape  Ann. 
29    miles  £.    from 

Cape  Ann. 
27  miles    E.    from 

Cape  Ann. 
Gull    of  Maine; 

Cashe's  Ledge. 
E.    ftx>m    Georsre's 

Bank;  41°  25*  N., 

65°  42.y  W. 
Sastport,  Me.;  off 

Cherry  Island. 
Eaatport.  Me. ;  John- 
son's Bay. 

Eastport,  Me 

do 

..do 

....do 

Ettstport,   Me.;  on 

BunodM. 

Eastport,  Me 

W.   from    Bro^-n's 

Bank;  420  49'  N., 

eeoiyw. 

About  26  mOesS.E. 

from  Cape  Sable, 

N.  8. 
About  39  miles  S.E. 

from  Cape  Sable, 

US 
Abont"44  miles  S.E. 

ftom  Cape  Sable, 

N.S. 


50 

18-21 
19 
90 

35 
110 
85 
52-00 
430 

20-25 

12 

20 
L.  V. 
L.W. 
L.  w. 
L.W. 


Shells,  trav- 
el, rock. 


Bocks,  sand. 
Soft  mud 


Stones,  gravel 

Soft  nrad 

Sandy   mud, 

graveL 
Rooks 


Rocks. 
....do  . 


Rooks. 


Hard. 


Rocks. 


-—,1874 


Sept.  — ,  1^4 
,1878 


,  1878 

,1873 

,1878 

,1878 

,  1873 

Sept.  15, 1872 

,1872 

,1872 

,1872 

,1872 

,  1870 

Aug.  18, 1868 
,1864 

,1864 

,  1877 

,1877 


91 


Very  fine  sand ,1877 

....do I ,1877 


U.  a  Fish  Com. 


IcTO. 


...do. 
...do. 


.'    Ic^  . 

.1    19 


...do. 

...do. 
...do. 
..do. 
...do. 
...do  . 


19 


..do 

.do 


....do 

...do 

Expedition  '70 
Expedition  '68 
Expeditipn  '64 

Expedition  '64 
U.  S.  Fish  Com 


IcT 

49 

5d',59. 

19 

3cf  ...  . 


2d',29. 
2d' 


Sd".  9 

4d',79 
«d',2? 
4d',2$ 
170  ... 


Ic? 

2  d*.  15  9  . 


...do 2cr,19  •.-• 


....do 

....do 


19 

2d',13  9- 


Ale 


Alo. 
Ale. 


Ale 

Ale. 
Ale 
Ale 
Ale 
Ale 

Ale 

Ale 

Ale 
Ale 
Ale 
Ale 
Ale 

Ale 
Ale 

Ale 

Ale 

Ale 


FamUy  II,  ACHELID^. 

Tanystylxjm  Miers. 

Body  broad  and  stout.  Antennae  rudimentary,  one-jointed.  Palpi  six- 
jointed.  Accessory  legs  ten-jointed,  present  in  both  sexes.  Legs  stout, 
dactylns  with  auxiliary  claws. 

Tanystyhun  orbioulare  Wilson. 

Trans.  Conn.  Acad.,  vol.  v,  p.  5,  PI.  II,  figs.  2a  to  2/,  Aug.,  1378. 
IfPaaiihoe  umbonata  Gould,  Proc.  Bost.  Soc.  Nat.  Hist.,  vol.  i,  p.  92. 
Pallene,  sp.,  Smith  in  Report  on  the  Invertebrata  of  Vineyard  Sound,  p.  250  (544). 

Plate  III,  Figurk  11. 
Body  orbicular,  deeply  incised  between  the  lateral  processes,  which 
are  in  close  contact    Oculiferous  segment  extremely  broad,  neck  not 
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evident.  Oculiferous  tubercle  large  and  rounded.  Eyes  black.  Abdo- 
men rather  large,  tapering,  truncated,  and  slightly  bifid  at  the  extremity ; 
it  usually  projects  vertically  upward. 

Eostrum  very  large,  rounded-conical,  little  constricts  at  the  base, 
somewhat  shorter  than  the  body. 

Antennae  rudimentary,  consisting  of  a  single  knob-like  joint,  which 
is  thinly  covered  with  hairs. 

,  Palpi  slightly  longer  than  the  rostrum  5  the  first,  second,  fourth,  and 
fifth  joints  are  nearly  equal,  and  about  as  long  as  broad ;  the  third  and 
sixth  are  nearly  equal,  and  about  twice  the  others.  The  outer  joints  aw 
somewhat  hairy,  the  terminal  one  most  so. 

Accessory  legs  about  half  as  large  in  the  female  as  in  the  male.  In 
the  latter  the  basal  joint  is  somewhat  swollen  and  about  as  long  as 
broad.  The  second,  fourth,  and  fifth  are  nearly  equal,  and  longer  than 
the  third  j  the  remaining  joints  are  short,  decreasing  in  size  to  the  last, 
which  is  very  small.  In  tiie  male  the  proportions  are  nearly  the  same, 
but  the  third  joint  is  proportionally  longer,  and  all  of  the  others  are 
more  robust  The  three  outer  joints  arj  nearly  globose,  the  terminal 
one  minute.  This  joint  bears,  in  both  sexes,  two  spines,  one  of  which 
is  sometimes  bifid  at  the  tip.  Other  spines  occur  on  the  four  preceding 
joints  and  are  sometimes  bifid. 

Legs  rather  stout,  sparsely  hairy,  the  fifth  and  sixth  joints  having, 
above,  alternate  depressions  and  elevations,  producing  a  deeply  sinuous 
outline }  each  of  these  elevations  bears  a  number  of  hairs.  The  three 
basal  joints  are  very  stout  and  short;  the  three  following  are  eadi 
about  equal  to  the  three  basal  joints  united;  tarsus  nearly  triangnlar, 
with  two  or  three  stout  spines  below;  propodus  strongly  curved,  with  a 
series  of  stout  curved  spines  on  the  lower  margin,  on  the  upper  side 
hairy;  dactylus  more  than  half  the  propodus,  stout  and  curved ;  auxil- 
iary claws  about  half  as  long  as  the  dactylus. 

Color  of  alcoholic  specimens  light  yellowish  brown.  Length  1.5  miUi- 
meters ;  extent  6.4  millimeters. 

The  egg-masses  are  three  or  four  in  number  and  of  a  light  yellow  color. 
In  some  specimens  the  embryos  had  escaped  from  the  eggs ;  they  closely 
resemble  those  of  Achelia^  described  on  p.  — ,  and  the  antennae  are  large 

and  chelate. 

« 

This  genus,  recently  described  by  Miers  from  specimens  collected  at 
Eerguelen  Island,  is  interesting  from  the  extreme  reduction  of  the  an- 
tennse,  thus  offering  a  transition  from  the  Achelidw  to  the  PaHthoidm. 

T.  orbiculare  extends  from  off  Martha's  Vineyard  to  Virginia;  it  is 
almost  invariably  found  nx>on  Hydroids  or  Ascidians  growing  on  piles 
of  wharves,  etc.,  and  down  to  14  fathoms. 
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Specimens  examined. 


i 


LocaUty. 


4916 

4T72 

5018 
4770 
4774 


Off  Point  Comfort, 
Va. 

Bnwld^,  K.T 

New  HaveDj  Conn  . . 

Fisher's  Island 
Soond. 

Off  Si^tonington,  Conn 

Tineyard  Sound  . . . 

Off  Harthft's  Vine- 
yard. 


I 


10-12 


14 


Bottom. 


Mud  .... 
Cto  piles . 


Whfifn  col- 
lected. 


—,1877 


July  13, 1874 

^1874 

^,1871 


Received  from- 


S.  F.Clarke... 

B.C.  Eaton..., 

S.L  Smith 

IT.  S.  Fish  Com 


..do, 
..do. 
..do. 


Specimens. 


No.  and  sex. 


Id-.l? 

2 

\%:::::::::. 

lO 

ld',2Q 

ed',79,20- 


Dry. 

Ale. 


Alo. 

Ale. 

Ale. 
Ale. 

Ale. 

Ale. 
Ala 


AcHELiA  Hodge. 

Body  broad.  Anteimsd  small,  two-jointed,  not  chelate, 
jointed.  Accessory  legs  ^n*jointed,  present  in  both  sexes. 
dactylns  with  auxiliary  daws. 

Achelia  spinosa  (Stimp.)  Wilson. 

Trans.  Conn.  Acad.,  vol.  v,  p.  7,  pi.  ii,  figs,  la  to  1%^  Aug. ,  1878. 
ZeteB  spittosa  Stimpson,  Invertebrata  of  Qrand  Manan,  p.  37,  1853. 


Palpi  eight- 
Legs  stout; 


— ^ — ,  —  — J  ^- — . 

ThATti  I,  FiGUKE  4;  Plate  II,  Figure  8. 


Body  nearly  orbicular,  deeply  incised,  segments  not  apparent.  Lat- 
eral processes  separated  by  a  distinct  interval.  Neck  distinct,  but  very 
broad.  Oculiferous  tubercle  large  and  prominent,  acute.  Eyes  ovate, 
black.    Abdomen  very  long  and  slender,  bifid  at  the  tip. 

Bostanm  large,  thickest  in  the  middle  and  tapering  to  both  ends, 
truncated  at  the  extremity. 

Antennse  not  quite  half  the  rostrum.  The  basal  joint  is  about  four 
times  as  long  as  broad,  somewhat  swollen  near  the  extremity,  where 
there  are  two  or  three  tubercles,  each  terminated  by  a  stout  hair. 
Second  joint  rounded  and  knob-like,  with  one  or  two  hairs. 

Palpi  slightly  longer  than  the  rostrum;  the  first,  third,  and  four 
outer  joints  are  very  short,  the  first  somewhat  swollen ;  the  second  and 
fourth  are  much  longer  and  nearly  equa^;  all  but  the  basal  joint  are 
hairy,  the  four  outer  ones  only  on  the  exterior  margin. 

Accessory  legs  in  the  male  rather  large.  The  two  basal  joints  are 
short  and  stout,  followed  by  three  longer  and  more  slender  ones.  The 
remaining  five  are  much  shorter,  the  terminal  one  very  small  and  nearly 
globular;  it  bears  two  very  large  flattened  denticulated  spines;  each  of 
the  two  preceding  joints  has  a  similar  spine;  the  outer  joints  are  sparsely 
hairy,  most  of  the  hairs  pointing  backward.  In  the  female  this  append- 
age is  much  smaller  and  proportionally  stouter;  the  two  basal  and  five 
distal  joints  are  nearly  as  in  the  male,  but  the  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  are 
much  shorter  and  stouter. 
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Legs  rather  long;  the  three  basal  joints  are  short  and  stout,  the 
second  longest;  the  three  following  joints  are  nearly  eqoal,  each  about 
as  long  as  the  three  basal  joints  nnited ;  tarsns  small,  aboat  one-fonrtk 
the  propodus ;  the  latter  is  strongly  curved  and  armed  below  with  a  series 
of  short  stout  spines ;  dactylus  about  half  the  propodus,  stout  and  curved; 
auxiliary  claws  more  than  half  the  dactylus.  The  entire  surface  of  the 
legs  and  body  is  scabrous  with  numerous  pointed  hairy  tubercles  often 
tipped  with  spines ;  the  lateral  processes  of  the  body  have  three  or  four 
of  these  tubercles  near  the  exterior  margin ;  the  largest  are  on  the  basal 
joints  of  the  legs ;  on  the  other  joints  they  are  much  smaller.  The  legs 
are  throughout  hairy  and  most  of  the  hairs  are  borne  on  prominent  tub- 
ercles. Color  of  alcoholic  specimens  light  brown.  Length  2.6  millime- 
ters; extent  8.4  millimeters. 

The  egg-masses  of  a  male  specimen  from  Easti>ort,  Maine,  contain 
embryos  recently  escaped  from  the  egg.  The  antennae  of  these  are 
enormously  large  and  strongly  chelate.  The  basal  joint  bears,  at  its 
extremity,  on  the  outer  side,  a  long  spine.  The  two  remaining  ap- 
pendages consist  of  two  basal  joints  and  a  long,  slender,  acute  terminal 
one,  bearing  a  spine  near  its  middle.  The  body  is  nearly  hemispherical 
and  without  trace  of  segmentation.  Budiments  of  the  eyes  have  ax>- 
peared.  The  rostrum  is  rounded-conical  and  much  smaller  than  in  the 
adult. 

There  can  be,  I  think,  no  doubt  of  the  identity  of  this  form  with  Stimp- 
son's  Zetes  spinosa.  Its  most  closely  allied  European  representative  is 
A,  echinata  Hodge  [Annals  and  Magazine  of  Katiu^l  History,  3d  series, 
vol.  xiii,  !No.  Ixxiv,  p.  115,  pi.  xii,  figures  7-10,  1864],  and  I  at  first 
thought  it  was  identical  with  that  species.  A  comparison  of  A.  spinoM 
with  three  specimens  of  A.  echinata  from  Heligoland,  received  from  Pro- 
fessor Semi)er,  shows  the  two  species  to  be  perfectly  distinct.  The  lat- 
ter species  has  a  slender,  tapering  rostrum  of  a  very  different  shai>e; 
the  peculiar  conical  spinous  tubercles  upon  the  legs  are  much  more  nu- 
merous, larger,  and  more  slender ;  the  abdomen  is  much  shorter  and 
stouter.  Moreover,  in  A.  echinata  the  second  joint,  in  at  least  the  two 
I)osterior  pairs  of  legs,  has  a  very  prominent,  rounded,  hairy  tubercle, 
projecting  from  the  lower  and  posterior  side,  which  is  wanting  in  our 
species. 

This  species  ranges  from  Grand  Manan,  N .  B.,  to  Block  Island  Sound, 
though  it  api)ears  to  be  peculiarly  a  northern  form,  being  represented 
south  of  Cape  Cod,  thus  far,  by  a  single  specimen.  At  Eastport,  Me., 
it  is  very  common  upon  Hydroids,  Ascidians,  and  other  animals,  and 
under  stones  near  low-water  mark;  in  Casco  Bay  it  is  also  frequently 
found  under  similar  circumstances.  A  single  specimen  was  dredged  by 
the  XJ.  S.  Fish  Commission,  off  Block  Island,  August  30,  1874,  34 
fathoms,  mud,  which  is  the  most  southern  locality  recorded,  and  also 
the  greatest  depth. 
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SpedTneiis  examined. 


i 
i 

liocality. 

1 

Bottom. 

When  col. 

Koceived  from— 

Specimens. 

Dry. 

lected. 

No.  and  sex. 

Ale. 

4785 

Off  Block  Islaad.... 
Bam  Island  Ledge, 
CMOoBay. 

£astport,Me 

....do 

84 
L.W. 

L.W. 

L.W. 

20 

Mad 

Bocks 

....do 

....do 

....do 

do 

Ang.  30, 1874 
^,1873 

,1868 

,1870 

,1872 

,1872 

U.S.  Fish  Com. 
....do 

10 

Ale 

ifcf,  129.#. 
lcf,19 

UL::::v. 

Ale 

4775 

Expedition  '68 
Expedition  '70 
U.S.  Fish  Com. 
....do 

Ale 
Ale 

'4780 

do 

Ale 

4781 

do 

3cr,4$,20. 

Ale 

• 

Achelia  scabra,  «p.  nor. 

Body  nearly  orbicular,  without  distinct  segmentation.  Lateral  pro- 
cesses comparatively  short  and  stout,  scarcely  separated  from  each 
other;  all  except  the  i)08t«rior  pair  have  two  prominent  conical  spinous 
tubercles  on  the  upper  side  near  the  outer  margin;  there  is  a  similar 
but  larger  tubercle  on  each  side  of  the  neck,  anterior  to  the  first  lateral 
process.  Oculiferous  tubercle  obtuse,  very  large  and  stout ;  eyes  large 
and  conspicuous,  black.  Abdomen  long  and  slender,  constricted  in  the 
middle, -bifid  at  the  tip ;  along  the  sides  it  is  somewhat  spinous. 

Bostrum  large  and  stout,  obtusely  rounded -conical. 

AntennsB  extending  to  about  the  middle  of  the  rostrum,  very  stout; 
basal  joint  about  two  and  a  half  times  as  long  as  broad,  second  joint 
very  short  and  stout,  ovoid. 

Palpi  nearly  as  in  A.  spinosa.  The  hairs  upon  the  exterior  margin  of 
the  distal  joints  are  very  stout  and  close-set. 

Accessory  legs  also  much  like  those  of  A.  spinosa^  and  presenting 
similar  sexual  differences;  in  the  female  they  are  much  smaller,  and 
with  the  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  joints  much  shorter  than  in  the  male; 
the  terminal  joint  is,  in  both  sexes,  very  minute. 

Legs  rather  long,  very  rough  and  tuberculose,  so  that  the  outlines, 
particularly  of  the  outer  joints,  are  very  irregular;  tarsus  very  short 
and  small,  propodus  stout  and  curved,  dactylus  two-thirds  the  propodus; 
auxiliary  claws  very  slender  and  small,  scarcely  one-fifth  the  dactylus. 
This  latter  joint  has  upon  the  lower  (concave)  margin  three  stout, 
curved,  divergent  spines,  at  the  basal  angle,  followed  by  an  irregular 
series  of  smaller  ones.  The  tarsus  is  also  armed,  upon  its  lower  side, 
with  a  number  of  spines. 

The  whole  surface  of  the  legs  and  body  is  rough  and  scabrous;  many 
of  the  larger  tubercles  upon  the  legs  are  tipped  with  stout  hairs  or 
slender  spines;  but  these  are  nearly  wanting  on  the  three  basal  joints, 
and  are  everywhere  less  numerous  and  conspicuous  than  in  A,  spinosa. 
Color  in  alcohol,  dirty  white.    Length  2.3  millimeters. 

This  species,  which  I  at  first  mistook  for  A.  spinosa^  is  represented  by 
only  two  specimens,  as  follows: 
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Specimens  examined. 


I 


Locality. 


I 


Bottom. 


When 
collected. 


Received  from- 


SpedBMoa. 


No.  and  MX. 


Diy. 
Ak. 


4830 
4835 


Owe  Ann,  N.  N.  "W., 

nmUes. 
St  George's  Banks.. 


23 
45 


Gravel  stones 


,  1878 
,1873 


n.  S.  Ftsh  Com. 
....do 


1<^- 
19- 


The  following  arQ  the  most  important  points  in  which  it  differs  from 
A.  spinosa :  The  lateral  processes  are  mnch  shorter  and  in  dose  contact, 
the  three  basal  joints  of  the  legs  almost  entirely  lack  the  spinoos  tIlbe^ 
cles  characteristic  of  that  species ;  the  antennae  are  much  stouter,  the 
rostrum  stouter  and  less  constricted  at  the  base,  and  the  auxiliary  davs 
are  less  than  half  as  large;  (this  last  character  affords  the  readiest 
means  of  distinguishing  the  two  species.) 

Family  in,  PALLENID.B. 
PAX.LENE  Johnston. 


Body  comparatively  stout, 
bust,  three-jointed,  chelate, 
jointed,  present  in  both  sexes, 
claws. 


Bostrum  short,  rounded.  Aiit«in»  lo- 
Palpi  wanting.  Accessory  legs  nxn*^ 
Legs  very  long;  dact^lus  with  auxiliaifH 


PaUene  empusa  Wilson. 

Proc.  Conn.  Acad.,  vol  v,  p.  9,  PI.  Ill,  figs.  2 a  to  2 g,  August,  187a 

Plate  II,  Figures  6  to  7. 

Body  robust,  smooth,  distinctly  segmented.    Lateral  processes 
separated.    Neck  long,  very  slender  at  base.    Oculiferous  tubercle  sub 
acute,  small,  but  prominent.    Abdomen  very  small  and  short. 

Rostrum  nearly  hemispherical,  evenly  rounded,  smooth. 

Antennae  sparingly  hairy,  short  and  stout.    The  opposable  edges  < 
the  second  and  third  joints  are  coarsely  toothed,  the  teeth  eve 
rounded,  so  that  the  outline  is  deeply  sinuous.    There  are  about  se^ 
of  these  on  the  second  joint,  and  many  more,  smaller  ones,  on 
dactylus. 

Accessory  legs  in  the  male  about  one- third  the  legs;  the  third  joint  i 
ciu:ved  and  about  equal  to  the  two  basal  joints  united.    Fourth 
considerably  longer  than  the  third,  suddenly  expanding  at  its  distal  i 
tremity  below;  the  five  remaining  joints  are  much  shorter  and  ] 
equal ;  the  terminal  one  smoothly  rounded  at  the  extremity ;  each  oft 
outer  four  joints  is  armed  with  a  series  of  seven  or  eight  spines ; 
are  very  broad  and  thin,  with  minute  slender  teeth,  which  do  not  i 
to  the  base  and  are  usually  terminal ;  some  of  the  spines  are  tmnc 
others  smoothly  lounded  at  the  extremity.    In  the  female  the  append 
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^  4 
is  considerably  smaller,  the  third  and  fourth  joints  are  much  shorter  and' 
stouter,  and  tiie  latter  is  not  expanded  at  the  extremity. 

Legs  enormously  long,  over  four  times  the  length  of  the  body,  very 
slender  near  the  base,  much  stouter  distally ;  the  first  and  third  joints 
are  short,  the  second  much  longer,  about  five  times  the  first ;  the  three 
following  are  much  longer  and  very  stout;  the  fourth  is  usually  dis- 
tended by  the  generative  organs;  tarsus  very  short  and  nearly  trian- 
gular; propodus  nearly  straight  and  very  slender;  it  is  very  narrow  at 
the  base,  expanding  to  two  and  a  half  times  this  width,  near  the  ex- 
tremity ;  on  the  inferior  side,  near  the  base,  are  four  or  five  stout  spines, 
followed  by  a  series  of  much  smaller  and  more  slender  ones;  da,ptylus 
slender,  more  than  half  the  length  of  the  propodus;  auxiliary  claws 
sl^ider,  two-thirds  as  long  as  the  dactylus.  The  legs  bear  a  few  scat- 
tered stout  hairs,  most  numerous  distally.  Length  1.5  millimeters ;  ex- 
tent 13  millimeters.    Color  in  alcohol,  white. 

This  interesting  species  is  closely  similar  to  the  European  P.  bre- 
virostris  Johnston,  the  type  of  the  genus,  and  it  is  possible  that  a  larger 
series  of  specimens  may  prove  the  identity  of  the  two  forms.  The  Pea- 
body  Museum  has  received,  from  Professor  Semper,  three  specimens  of 
the  European  species,  collected  at  Heligoland,  in  the  [North  Sea ;  these 
sx>ecimens  agree  in  having  a  shorter  and  broader  neck  than  that  of  our 
species,  and  the  rostrum  is  much  longer.  I  think  that  the  species  must 
be  kept  separate  unless  a  series  of  specimens  show  intermediate  forms. 

New  Haven  to  Vineyard  Sound.  Several  specimens  were  taken,  in 
1874,  by  Prof.  S.  I.  Smith,  from  tubularian  hydroids  growing  on  the  bot- 
tom of  an  old  ship  at  Koank,  Conn.  Professor  Yerrill  notes  that  the 
eyes  are,  in  life,  of  a  bright  red  color. 

Spedmens  examined. 
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....do 

....do 


^>ecimena. 


No.  ukL  9ez. 


Id"  lO- 
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4, 29,  Id". 

7 

2 


Dry. 

Ale. 


Ale. 
Ale. 

Ale. 
Ale. 
Ale. 


PSEUDOPALLENE  Wilson. 

Body  robust;  neck  broad  and  thick;  rostrum  more  or  less  acute. 
Anteimse  three-jointed,  chelate;  palpi  wanting;  accessory  legs  eleven- 
jointed,  present  in  both  sexes;  legs  stout  and  oorop^ratively  short, 
dactylus  wiUiout  auxiliary  claws. 

This  genus  has  hitherto  beeu  confounded  with  PaUe^^  and  some  con- 
fusion has  thus  been  caused  in  the  diagnosis  of  that  genus. 

In  Pallene^  as  described  by  Johnston  (Mag-  Zool.  and  Bot,  vol.  i,  p. 
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380)  the  accessory  legs  are  nine-jointed;  the  neck  is  constricted  and 
more  or  less  elongated  as  in  N'ymphon;  the  rostrum  is  short  and  nearly 
hemispherical;  and  the  dactylus  bears  two  very  large  auxiliary  dairg. 
The  presence  or  absence  of  these  claws  is  a  good  generic  character; 
they  are  always  two  in  number,  are  movably  articulated  to  the  dactylus, 
and  are  provided  with  a  special  set  of  muscles  by  means  of  which  they 
are  moved.  It  is  to  be  observed,  also,  that  the  peculiar  spines  ui>on  the 
outer  joints  of  the  accessory  legs  in  Tallene  are  very  unlike  those  of 
Pseudqpallene. 

Kroyer  figures  three  species  of  "Pallene'^  in  Gn-imard's  Voy.  en 
Scand.,  Laponie,  etc.  (P.  discoidea^  P.  intermedia^  and  P.  ^nipes).  The 
first  of  these  is  undoubtedly  a  Paeudopalleney  and^  probably  fidso  the 
other  two,  but,  not  having  examined  specimens  of  them,  I  have  been 
unable  to  verify  this. 

Peeadopallene  hlspida  (Stimp.)  Wi]]Boii. 

Apierioan  Journal  of  Science  and  Arte,  vol.  xv,  No.  87,  p.  200,  1878. — ^Traos. 

Conn.  Acad.,  vol.  v,  p.  10,  PL  III,  figs,  la  to  le,  Joly,  1878. 
Fallcne  hUpida  Stimpson,  Invertebrata  of  Grand  Manan,  p.  37,  1853. 

Plate  II,  Figumb  9. 

Body  oval,  very  broad,  neck  not  constricted.  Oculiferous  tabercle 
small,  rounded.  Eyes  ovate,  light  brown.  Oculiferous  segment  half 
as  long  as  the  body.  The  second  and  third  segments  have,  above,  two 
prominent  conical  tubercles,  each  of  which  is  tipped  by  a  hair.  The 
lateral  thoracic  processes  are  very  broad  and  are  not  separated  by  any 
interval  J  they  bear,  on  the  outer  margin,  two  to  four  acute,  hairy  tuber- 
cles.   Abdomen  twice  as  long  as  broad,  truncate,  hairy. 

Eostrum  slightly  hairy,  acute-conical,  as  long  as  the  oculiferous  seg- 
ment, with  a  constriction  on  each  side,  below,  giving  it  the  appe^u^nce 
of  being  articulated  at  this  point.  The  mouth  is  terminal  and  sur- 
rounded by  a  rosette  of  filamentary  processes. 

Antennsd  very  stout  and  swollen,  hairy,  tipped  with  amber-color,  aboat 
twice  as  long  as  the  rostrum;  claws  of  chelsd  blunt  and  rounded;  basal 
joints  enlarged  near  their  attachment;  the  second  joint  has,  on  its 
lower  margin,  a  prominent  rounded  tubercle  behind  which  the  dadylas 
closes. 

Accessory  legs  slender;  in  the  female  the  two  basal  joints  are  short, 
the  third  longer,  the  fourth  and  fifth  stiU  longer,  sixth  about  as  long  as 
the  third;  the  remaining  joints  are  shorter  and  decrease  in  size  to  the 
last,  which  is  spine-like  and  trifld  at  its  extremity;  the  four  outer  joints 
are  armed  with  four  or  hve  stout,  smooth,  curved  spines.  In  the  male 
these  appendages  are  considerably  longer  and  more  slender,  and  the 
fifth  joint  has  a  prominent  rim  or  shoulder  at  its  distal  extremity,  as  in 
Pallene  empusaj  which  is  armed  below  with  a  few  stout  spines.  The 
terminal  joint  is  not  trifld  but  simply  claw-like;  it  is  attenuated  toward 
the  tip  and  abruptly  incurved. 
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Legs  very  stent,  the  three  basal  joints  short  and  overlapping  each 
other;  fonrth  joint  as  long  as  the  three  basal  ones,  mnch  distended  with 
the  ovaries  in  the  specimen  described;  fifth  as  long  as  the  fourth,  but 
much  more  slender;  sixth  still  longer  and  more  slender;  tarsus  very 
short,  nearly  triangular;  propodus  tapering  from  the  base,  slightly 
curved,  armed  on  the  inferior  margin  with  five  or  six  stout  curved 
spines;  dactj'lus  curved,  acute,  about  two-thirds  as  long  as  the  pro- 
I>odas. 

All  of  the  legs  bear  a  number  of  prominent,  conical,  spiny  tubercles. 
These  are  arranged  in  longitudinal  rows  on  some  of  the  joints,  particu- 
larly on  the  fifth  and  sixth,  which  thus  appear  deeply  serrate  on  the 
margin.    The  entire  surftk^  of  the  body  is  rough  and  more  or  less  hairy. 

Color,  in  alcohol,  light  brown.  Length  3  millimeters;  legs  7.5  milli- 
meters; accessory  legs  3.7  millimeters. 

I  have  seen  only  two  specimens,  namely: 

i^9€oiimen8  examined. 
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....do 
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5005 

Id'  +  O 

Alo. 

Stimpson  first  obtained  this  species  from  deep  water  off  Grand 
Manan,  "on  Ascidiw  callosce.^ 

PsendopaUene  discoidea  (Eroyer)  Wilson. 

Trans.  Conn.  Acad.,  voL  v,  p.  12,  PI.  Ill,  figs.  3a  to  3  o,  July,  1878. 
Pallene  discoidea  Kroyer,  Nat.  Tidss.,  Iste  Bind,  2d©t  Hsefte,  p.  120, 1844 ;  Voy. 
en  Scand.,  Laponie,  etc.,  PI.  37,  fig.  3a — g;  Isis,  Jahrg.  1846,  Heft  vi,p.  443. 

Plate  II,  Figure  10. 

Body  oval,  somewhat  narrower  than  that  of  P.  hiapida^  lateral  pro- 
cesses in  close  contact.    Abdomen  pointed,  slightly  bifid  at  the  tip. 

Bostmm  obtuse,  slightly  hairy,  outline  of  sides  convex. 

AntennaB  stout,  but  not  so  much  so  as  in  P.  hispida;  basal  joint  not 
enlarged  near  the  base.  Chel©  with  the  claws  acute  and  finely  serrated 
along  the  opposable  margins,  second  joint  with  no  tubercles  on  the 
inferior  margin. 

Accessory  legs  of  the  female  short  and  stout,  all  of  the  joints  being 
broad  and  short;  fourth  and  fifth  joints  longest,  terminal  joint  acute; 
the  7th,  8th,  9th  and  10th  joints  have  each  a  simple  spine  on  the  upper 
side. 

Legs  nearly  as  in  P.  hupida^  but  longer  and  more  slender,  particu- 
larly in  their  basal  portion,  where  the  joints  do  not  overlap. 

The  legs  and  body  are  armed  with  conical  hairy  tubercles  arranged 
nearly  as  in  the  preceding  species.  Color  light  yellowish  brown. 
Length,  3  millimeters. 
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This  species  is  represented  by  two  female  specimens^  of  which  one  was 
taken  with  Caprella  on  the  tangles  in  20  fathoms,  rocky  bottom,  East- 
port  Harbor,  by  the  United  States  Fish  Commission,  Aagost  9, 1872; 
the  other  is  simply  labeled  "Eastport  Harbor,  1870." 

This  species  is  very  similar  to  the  last,  and  a  larger  nnmber  of  speci- 
mens may  show  them  to  be  identical.  The  specimens  described  pre- 
sent, however,  well-marked  diflferences,  particularly  in  the  shape  and 
armature  of  the  antennsd,  the  shape  of  the  rostrum,  abdomen,  etc. 
Though  not  agreeing  jjerfectly  with  Kroyer's  figures  of  P.  disooidea^ 
there  can  be  little  doubt  of  the  identity  of  our  species  with  it. 

^pedmeM  examwed. 
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PHOXiCHiLiDnjM  Milne  Edwards. 

Body  slender;  neck  short.  Eostrum  cylindrical,  rounded.  Anten- 
naD  three-jointed,  chelate.  Palpi  wanting.  Accessory  legs  five-jointed, 
absent  in  the  female.    Legs  slender;  dactylus  with  auxiliary  claws. 

PhozichUiditim  maxUlare  Stimpson. 

Fhoxkhilidium  maxillare  StimpBon,  Invertebrata  of  Grand  Manan,  p.  37, 1853.— 

Wilson,  Trans.  Conn.  Acad.,  vol.  v,  p.  12,  PI.  IV, figs,  la  to  1  f,  Joly,  187a 
Phoxichilidium  minor  Wilson,  op.  dt,  p.  13,  PI.  IV,  figs.  2  a  to  2  &,  July,  1878. 

PiATE  in.  Figures  12  to  15. 

Body  rather  stout.  Oculiferous  segment  twice  as  broad  as  long. 
Oculiferous  tubercle  prominent,  acute.  Byes  ovate,  nearly  white  in 
alcohol.  Posterior  segment  much  smaller  and  narrower  than  the  next 
anterior.    Abdomen  small  and  rounded. 

Bostrum  stout,  usually  about  as  long  as  the  oculiferous  segment 
though  the  length  is  somewhatn^ariable,  nearly  cylindrical,  rounded  at 
the  extremity.  It  is  sometimes  slightly  constricted  a  short  distance 
j&om  the  tip ;  in  other  cases  no  such  constriction  is  apparent,  and  U^ 
outline  of  the  lateral  margins  may  be  slightly  convex  (P.  "  minor  ^). 

^Antennae  stout,  almost  destitute  of  hairs.  Claws  of  the  chelae  very 
strongly  curved,  quite  smooth  on  the  opposable  margins;  the  dactylus 
projects  somewhat  beyond  the  extremity  of  the  preceding  joint,  and  is 
very  thick  and  strong. 

Accessory  legs  nearly  one-third  as  long  as  the  legs;  basal  joint  stouter 
than  the  others^  third  joint  longest;  terminal  joint  strongly  curved) 
smoothly  rounded  at  the  tip,  armed  on  each  side  with  six  or  eight  simple 
spines  directed  backward,  and  below,  with  three  or  four  stouter  ones; 
the  other  joints  have  a  few  scattered  hairs. 
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Legs  comparatively  stout,  remarkably  smooth  in  appearance^  though 
with  a  very  few  scattered  hairs;  basal  joint  nearly  quadrate,  about  half 
the  length  of  the  second,  which  is  somewhat  longer  than  the  third;  the 
three  following  are  nearly  equal  and  longer  than  the  three  basal  joints 
united;  propodus  stout  and  curved,  about  four  times  the  tarsus;  on  its 
inferior  margin  are  five  stout  spines  followed  by  a  series  of  very  small 
ones;  dactylus  stout,  more  than  half  the  propodus;  auxiliary  claws 
small,  varying  firom  one-fifth  to  one-fourth  the  length  of  the  dactylus. 

Color  blackish  or  sepia  to  nearly  pure  white.  Length  of  adult  speci- 
mens 2  to*4.75  millimeters;  extent  of  legs  15  to  30  millimeters. 

Most  of  the  specimens  from  the  Bay  of  Puidy  are  dark  colored  and 
of  large  size,  and  differ  in  several  other  particulars  from  those  taken  in 
Gaseo  Bay,  at  Gloucester,  Mass.,  and  other  southern  localities.  These 
differences  are  so  striking  that  I  was  led  to  describe  the  southern  form 
as  a  new  species  under  the  name  Phoxichilidium  minor.  Since  the  pub- 
lication of  that  description,  however,  a  much  larger  series  of  specimens 
has  been  obtained,  which  shows  conclusively  that  the  two  forms  cannot 
be  sex)arated,  though  extreme  forms  appear  very  unlike.  The  southern 
form  is  almost  always  white  in  color,  and  very  small,  even  when  adult; 
it  further  differs  in  the  shai>e  of  the  rostrum  and  antennae,  and  in  being 
more  slender  in  nearly  all  respects. 

Phoxichilidium  femoratum  of  Northern  Europe  is  closely  similar  to 
this  species,  but  is  figured  as  being  more  slender,  of  a  different  color, 
and  with  the  propodus  and  dactylus  differently  armed  and  shaped. 
I  think  it  quite  possible  that  they  may  be  shown  to  be  identical,  but  it 
seems  preferable  to  keep  them  separate  at  present.  The  so-called 
"species''  of  this  genus  need  revision  (though  in  this  respect  the  genua 
is  not  wholly  without  a  parallel  among  the  Pycnogonida)^  and  undoubtedly 
a  large  series  of  specimens  would  reduce  their  number. 

l^e  observed  range  of  P.  maxiUare  is  from  Gloucester,  Mass.,  to  Hali- 
tsuLj  K.  S.;  and  in  depth,  from  low  water  to  55  fathoms.  At  Eastport, 
Me.^  it  is  very  common  under  stones  at  or  neiar  low-water  mark,  and.  fre- 
quently numbers  of  them  cling  to  each  other  in  a  tangled  mass. 

Specimens  examined. 
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Anoplodaotylus  Wilson, 

Body  slender.  Eostrum  cylindrical,  rounded.  Antenna  three-jointed, 
chelate.  Palpi  wanting.  Accessory  legs  six-jointed,  wanting  in  the 
female.  Neck  elongated,  extending  forward  over  the  rostrum.  Legs 
slender;  dactylus  without  auxiliary  claws. 

This  genus  differs  from  PhoxiohilidiuMj  which  it  otherwise  cloady 
resembles,  in  the  number  of  joints  composing  the  accessory  legs,  and  in 
the  absence  of  auxiliary  claws  upon  the  dactylus.  PhoxichUidiim  has 
l>een  made  to  include  several  distinct  types,  amoug  them  a  form  haying 
eleven-jointed  accessory  legs  (P.  fluminense  Kr.),  and  ^^  PhoxickUHiMm 
eheli/erum^  Olaparfede,  a  very  remarkable  form  with  the  accessory  legs 
ten-jointed  and  distinctly  chelate. 

Kroyer's  Phoanchilidiuni  petiolatum  (Voy.  en  Scand.,  Laponie,  etc.,  PL 
38,  fig.  3)  belongs  to  Anoplodactylus,  and  probably  also  PhoxickUidnm 
virescens  Hodge. 

Since  the  publication  of  my  original  description  of  this  genus  it  has 
been  pointed  out  to  me  that  Say's  genus  Anaphia  (described  in  1821) 
may  be  identical  with  it.  Say's  description  was  based  upon  two  speci- 
mens which  did  not  possess  accessory  legs  and  were  probably  females; 
hence  it  is  impossible  to  determine  their  exact  generic  charact^^ 
Nevertheless,  their  general  agreement  with  the  type  of  Anaplodacfiflitt 
is  so  close  that  I  think  it  probable  that  they  are  generically  the  same; 
and,  if  so,  of  course  the  name  Anaphia  should  be  used.  To  prevent 
possible  confusion,  however,  the  later  name  is  retained  until  an  oppor- 
tunity is  afforded  for  examination  of  specimens  from  the  locality  where 
Say's  specimens  were  collected. 

Anoplodaotylufl  lentus  Wilson. 

American  Journal  of  Science  and  Arts,  voL  xv,  No.  87,  p.  200,  1878.— Trans. 

Conn.  Acad.,  vol.  v,  p.  14,  PI.  IV,  figs.  3  a  to  3  e,  July,  1878. 
PhoxiohUidium   maxillare  Smith,  Report   on  the  Invertebrata  of  Vineyard 

Sound,  &o.,  p.  250  [544],  PL  VII,  fig.  35,  1874  [won  Stimpson], 
lAmpMa  pallida  Say,  Joum.  Acad.  Nat.  Sci.  Phil.,  voL  2,  p.  59,  PL  V,  figs. ' 
and  7  a,  1821. 

Plate  III,  Figubes  16  to  18. 
Body  slender,  lateral  processes  widely  separated.  Ocoliferous  seg- 
ment broad,  as  long  as  tlie  two  following  segments  nnited,  not  ema^- 
nate  between  the  bases  of  the  antennae.  Posterior  segment  somewhat 
elongated  and  very  slender,  the  lateral  processes  directed  obliquely 
backward.  INeck  swollen.  Abdomen  rather  more  than  twice  as  \(mg 
as  broad,  sHghtly  bifid  at  the  extremity.  Ocnliferous  tubercle  prcwni- 
nent,  acute,  placed  far  forward.    Byes  ovate,  light  brown  to  black. 

Bostrum  large,  longer  than  the  ocnliferous  segment,  somewhat  con- 
stricted basally,  so  as  to  appear  clavate;  extremity  subglobose. 

Antenn®  long  and  slender,  hairy,  their  bases  closely  approximated; 
basal  joint  extending  beyond  the  extremity  of  the  rostrum ;  chel»  stout, 
hairy,  claws  acute,  opposable  edges  smooth. 
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Accessory  legs  stout,  roughened  by  minute  tubercles,  the  outer 
goints  with  many  short  stout  hairs,  most  of  which  are  directed  back- 
ward; the  two  basal  joints  are  very  stout,  the  first  shorter  than  its 
width,  the  second  about  twice  as  long}  third  nearly  two  and  a  half 
times  the  second,  somewhat  clavate,  suddenly  constricted  a  short  dis- 
tance firom  the  base  J  fourth  half  the  length  of  the  third,  considerably 
longer  than  the  fifth;  sixth  much  smaller  than  the  preceding. 

Legs  very  long  and  slender;  first  and  third  joints  very  short;  second 
longer  and  clavate;  the  three  following  joints  are  much  longer,  sixth 
longest;  tarsus  very  short,  deeply  emarginate;  propodus  curved,  with 
a  rounded  lobe  near  the  base  bearing  five  or  six  strong  spines;  these 
are  followed  by  a  series  of  much  smaller  ones;  dactylus  stout,  about 
two-thirds  the  length  of  the  propodus.  Entire  surface  of  the  body 
scabrous.  Legs  with  a  few  scattered  hairs,  which  are  most  numerous 
on  the  outer  joints. 

The  sexes  resemble  each  other  closely,  but  the  females  do  not  possess 
accessory  legs;  the  female  is,  as  a  rule,  slightly  larger  than  the  male. 
Length  7  millimeters;  legs  30  millimeters. 

TMs  species  is  nearest  to  '^Phoxichilidium  petiolatum^  Kr.,  of  Europe. 
In  the  latter  species,  however,  according  to  the  figures,  the  anterior 
segment  is  much  more  slender,  and  it  is  emarginate  between  the  bases 
of  the  antennae,  which  are  thus  separated  by  a  distinct  interval;  the 
posterior  segment  is  represented  as  stouter  and  shorter;  the  rostrum 
more  abbreviated;  and  the  propodus  of  a  different  shape.  Kroyer 
figures  the  accessory  legs  with  seven  joints,  probab  ly  mistaking  the  con- 
striction near  the  base  of  the  third  joint  for  an  articulation. 

Conmion  between  tide-marks  and  down  to  six  fathoms  in  Vineyard 
Sounds  where  it  is  found  on  shelly  bottoms  "  clinging  to  and  creeping 
over  the  hydroids  and  ascidians.^  *'  It  is  most  frequently  deep  purple 
in  color,  but  gray  and  brown  specimens  are  often  met  with ''  ( Verrill). 
It  is  also  taken  rarely  in  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  there  being  a  single  speci- 
men in  a  vial  with  Phoxichilidium  maxillare  and  Pycnogonum  littorale 
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FamUy  IV,  NYMPHONXD-aS, 
Ammothea  Leach. 

Body  broad,  neck  scarcely  apparent.  Bostnun  large,  tai>ering.  An- 
tenna small,  three-jointed,  chelate.  Palpi  eight-jointed.  Acoessoiy 
legs  nine-jointed ;  in  the  female  five-jointed  (f ).  Legs  slender.  AnxQi- 
ary  claws  present. 

Ammothea  aohalioides  Wilson. 

Trans.  Conn.  Acad.,  voL  v,  p.  16,  PL  V,  figs.  1  a  to  I0,  Jnly,  IS7&. 

Plate  IV,  Figures  19  and  20. 

Body  very  broad,  oval,  segments  not  evident,  lateral  processes  scarcely 
separated.  Ocaliferous  tubercle  prominent,  acute ;  eyes  dark ;  abdomen 
long  and  very  slender,  bifid  at  the  extremity. 

Bostrum  large,  tapering,  extremity  rounded. 

Antennae  about  three-fourths  as  long  as  the  rostrum;  basal  joint 
narrowest  near  the  middle,  somewhat  hairy,  with  one  or  two  promin^t 
tubercles,  each  tipped  by  a  slender  spine;  chela  with  the  claws  very 
slender  and  strongly  curved,  armed  with  a  few  small  spines  on  tiie 
opposable  edges. 

Palpi  slender,  longer  than  the  rostrum,  sparsely  hairy,  most  so  on  the 
distal  joints;  the  first,  third,  and  four  distal  joints  are  very  short;  tCT- 
minal  one  shortest;  sixth  longest;  the  second  and  fourth  are  nearij 
equal  and  more  than  twice  the  basal  joint. 

Accessory  legs,  in  all  the  specimens  examined,  very  short,  swollei 
and  peUucid,  so  that  the  joints  could  with  difficulty  be  distinguished. 
They  are  composed  of  five  joints ;  a  very  short  basal  one  and  four  oflier 
longer  ones ;  the  terminal  one  is  tapering,  smoothly  rounded  at  the  tip. 
It  seems  probable  that  these  appendages  are  either  those  of  the  female, 
or  of  the  immature  male. 

Legs  short,  rather  slender;  the  three  basal  joints  are  short,  Mloired 
by  three  which  are  nearly  equal  and  about  as  long  as  the  three  basal 
joints  united;  tarsus  very  short;  propodus  gently  curved,  with  two 
stout  spines  on  the  inferior  margin  near  the  base,  followed  by  a  few 
smaller  ones ;  dactylus  nearly  two-thirds  the  lengtii  of  the  propodus, 
rather  stout;  auxiliary  claws  two-thirds  the  dactylus. 

The  legs  are  rough  and  hairy,  the  hairs  usually  arising  from  tuber- 
cles or  swellings.  These  tubercles  are  very  large  and  acute-ccmical  near 
the  outer  margin  of  the  body-processes  and  upon  the  first  joint  of  the 
legs;  on  the  outer  joints  they  are  smoothly  rounded  and  less  elevated, 
often  producing  a  smuous  outline  most  apparent  on  the  fourth,  fifth, 
and  sixth  joints.  , 
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Color  of  alcoholic  specimens^  light  yellowish  brown.  Length  1.4 
ndllimeters;  extent  5.2  millimeters. 

Three  specimens  only,  taken  in  the  Bay  of  Pundy  by  the  United 
States  Fish  Commission,  in  1872.  In  general  appearance  it  is  closely 
similar  to  Achelia  spinasa.  It  is  apparently  nearest  to  the  ^^Ammothoa 
brevipesy^  of  Hodge,  described  from  the  Durham  coast,  though  quite 
distinct  from  that  species,  so  fkr  as  can  be  judged  from  the  original 
figures.  The  antennae,  in  our  species,  are  more  slender  and  with  much 
smaller  spines  on  the  chela,  and  the  proportions  of  the  palpal  joints  are 
very  different;  the  abdomen  is  far  longer  and  more  slender,  and  the 
legs  are  not  so  spinous. 
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i^YMPHON  Chr.  Fabricius. 

Body  slender.  'Seek  distinct.  Rostrum  cylindrical,  rounded.  An- 
tennsB  three-jointed,  chelate.  Palpi  five-jointed.  Accessory  legs  present 
in  both  sexes,  eleven-jointed.  Legs  slender ;  dactylus  with  auxiliary 
claws. 

All  the  species  of  Tfymphon  are  slender,  some  of  them  exceedingly  so. 
The  antennse  are  slender  and  the  claws  of  the  chelae  are  armed  along  their 
opposable  edges  with  a  series  of  close-set,  slender  spines.  The  sexes 
generally  resemble  e^h  other  closely,  the  chief  differences  being  found 
in  the  accessory  legs.  These  appendages  are  armed,  in  both  sexes,  with 
a  series  of  flattened  denticulated  spines,  found  upon  the  seventh,  eighth, 
ninth,  and  tenth  joints.  The  auxiliary  claws  are  usually  of  small  size, 
and  sometimes  minute.  They  are  peculiarly  deep-water  forms,  rarely 
occurring  at  a  depth  of  less  than  twenty  Mhoms,  and  sometimes  extend- 
ing down  to  great  depths.  For  this  reason  almost  nothing  is  known  of 
their  habits,  though  their  external  development  has  been  well  studied. 
In  certain  species  the  specific  characters  are  extremely  variable,  as  de- 
scribed below. 

Hymphon  Btromil  Kroyer. 

Nat.  Tidss.,  Iste  Bind,  2det  Htefte,  p.  Ill,  1344;  Voy.  en  ScancL,  Laponie,  etc., 
pL  35,  figs.  3  o^/.— Norman,  Bept  of  the  Brit.  Aseoc.^for  the  Advancement 
of  Sci.  for  1868,  p.  301.— Miers,  Ann.  and  Mag.  Nat.  HUt.,  4th  series,  toL  20, 
No.  116,  p.  109.— Wilson,  Trans.  Conn.  Acad.,  vol.  v,  p.  17,  PL  VI,  figs,  la  to 
1ft,  Jnly,  1878. 

Probably  P^emgonwm  ffroesipee  Abilgaard,  in  O.  F.  Bfttller's  Zoologica  Danics, 
voL  iii,  p.  67,  PI.  CXIX,  figs.  5-9,  1788. 
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Xymphon  gigant^um  GoodsiT,  Ann.  and  Mag.  Nat.  Hist.,  toL  xt,  No.  xcriii,  p. 
2d3, 1845. — ^Norman,  Rept^  of  the  Brit.  Assoc,  for  the  Advanoement  of  8cL 
for  1868,  p.  301.— Whiteaves,  Ann.  ai^  Mag.  Nat.  Hist,  Nov.,  1873,  p.  317; 
Rept.  of  a  Sec.  Deep-sea  Dredging  Exp.  to  the  Gnlf  of  St  Lawrence  [ia 
1872].  Montreal,  18731— Verrill,  Am.  Joom.  Sci.  and  Arts,  vol.  vii,  p.  411; 
Tol.  vi,  p.  439,  1874. 

iNymphon  graoiUpes  Camil  Heller,  Die  Cmstaceen  Pycnogoniden  nnd  Tonicaten 
der  K.  K.  Osterr-Ungar.  Nordpol-Exp.,  p.  16,  Taf.  iy,  Ag,  15,  Ti^  t,  flga.  1,1 

Plate  V.    Plate  VI,  Figure  29. 

Body  very  stout,  nearly  smooth.  Neck  very  short,  but  deeply  con- 
stricted. Oculiferous  segment  large,  longer  than  the  t^o  following  seg- 
ments united,  stout  and  swollen  anterior  to  the  constriction  of  the  necL 
Oculiferous  tubercle  prominent,  smoothly  rounded.  Eyes  very  distinct, 
black,  ovate.    Abdomen  small,  tapering  toward  the  extremity. 

Bostrum  rather  large,  nearly  cylindrical  though  slightly  expanded  m 
the  middle. 

Antennse  smooth,  rather  slender;  basal  joint  as  long  as  the  rostrum; 
claws  of  cheldB  remarkably  slender  and  elongated,  gently  curved,  when 
closed  meeting  along  nearly  their  whole  length;  they  are  armed  along 
their  opposable  margins  with  a  series  of  small  spines,  which  are  more 
erect  and  much  more  numerous  upon  the  dactylus. 

Palpi  much  longer  than  the  rostrum;  basal  joint  stout,  very  short; 
second  and  third  much  longer,  nearly  equal;  fourth  and  fifth  a  UtUe 
less  and  more  slender,  sparsely  hairy. 

Accessory  legs  stout,  slightly  hairy;  the  three  basal  joints  are  neaiiy 
as  broad  as  long;  the  following  three  are  much  longer,  the  sixth  shortest 
and  about  as  long  as  the  three  basal  joints  united;  the  remaining  joints 
are  much  shorter  and  more  slender,  the  terminal  one  acute  and  daw- 
like,  with  a  row  of  spines  on  the  inferior  edge;  the  denticulated  spines 
vary  considerably  and  are  sometimes  nearly  smooth. 

Legs  very  long  and  slender;  first  and  third  joints  short,  about  half 
the  second;  the  three  following  are  very  long,  sixth' longest,  fifth 
shortest;  propodus  and  tarsus  slender,  nearly  equal,  hairy;  the  former 
is  not  armed  with  spines;  dactylus  long  and  slender,  very  acute,  about 
three-fifths  the  length  of  the  propodus;  auxiliary  claws  very  small, 
about  one-fifth  the  dactylus.  Color,  when  Uving,  light  salmon-yellow, 
the  legs  often  annulated  with  broad  reddish  rings.  Egg-masses  large, 
two  to  four  in  number,  bright  yellow.  Length  of  largest  specimens 
15  millimeters;  extent  140  millimeters;  accessory  legs  19  millimeters. 

This  fine  species  is  not  uncommon;  it  attains  its  greatest  size  on 
muddy  bottoms  in  deep  watdr.  Taken  at  many  localities  in  Massachn- 
setts  Bay,  off  Gloucester  and  Salem;  in  the  Gulf  of  Maine  off  G^ 
Ann;  Casco  Bay  60-70  fathoms;  Eastport,  Me.  (Professor  Verrill);  off 
Halifax,  K  S.;  Bedford  Basin,  Halifax;  Orphan  Bank,  Gulf  of  Saint 
Lawrence  {J.  F.  Whiteaves).  It  is  found  on  all  bottoms,  though,  as  a 
rule,  it  may  be  regarded  as  a  <^  muddy-bottom  species."    The  observed 
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range  on  our  coast,  in  depth,  is  firom  7  J  fathoms  (Gloucester  Harbor, 
mad  and  sand)  to  115  &thoms  (27-31  miles  E.  S.  E.  firom  Gape  Ann, 
gravelly  bottom). 

I  cannot  distinguish  this  species  from  Goodsir's  N.  giganteum, 
Nympkon  gr<icilipeSy  of  Heller,  is  also  very  closely  similar  to,  if  not 
identical  with,  this  species.  In  his  figure,  however,  the  dactylus  is 
represented  of  nearly  the  same  length  wiUi  the  propodus,  and  it  may 
be  distinct  The  ^^Pyonogonum  grossipeSy^  figured  in  the  "Zoologica 
Danica,"  is  certainly  not  N,  grossipes  Fabr.,  and  it  seems  to  me  most 
probable  that  it  is  to  be  referred  to  JT.  Strdmii. 

It  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  arch  of  the  upper  side  of  the  oculiferouB 
segment,  when  laterally  viewed,  is  very  variable,  as  is  also  the  length 
of  the  constricted  portion  or  "  neck.'' 
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Nymphon  maoram,  «p.  not, 

Plate  IV,  Figubes  21  to  23. 

Dkiinctive  characters. — ^Antennae  extremely  slender,  with  the  claw» 
of  the  ehelse  mnch  carved.    Accessory  legs  separated  from  the  first 
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lateral  processes  by  a  distinct  interval.  Terminal  joint  of  palpns  very 
slender.  Tarsus  longer  than  the  propodos.  Auxiliary  claws  neariy 
two-thirds  the  dactylos. 

Body  very  smooth  and  rather  robust,  for  the  genus,  with  the  lateral 
processes  separated  by  an  inter-space  about  equal  to  their  widflL 
Oculiferous  segment  constricted,  so  as  to  form  a  short  and  narrow  nec^ 
nearly  as  in  the  preceding  species;  there  is  a  slight,  though  distinct; 
interval  between  the  process  bearing  the  accessory  legs  and  that  of  the 
first  pair  of  ambulatory  legs.  Above,  there  is  a  distinct  sulcus  mnning 
backward  from  midway  between  the  bases  of  the  antennse.  Oculiferonfi 
tubercle  acutish,  prominent,  situated  just  anterior  to  the  first  pair  of 
lateral  processes;  eyes  large,  ovate,  light  colored,  surrounded  by  dark 
pigment.  Posterior  segment  narrow  with  the  lateral  processes  directed 
backward;  abdomen  slender  and  tapering,  distinctly  bifid. 

Eostrum  about  as  long  as  the  oculiferous  segment,  nearly  cylindrical^ 
slightly  swollen  in  the  basal  half.  Antennse  extremely  slender— more 
so  than  in  any  other  species  of  the  genus  known  to  me;  basal  joint 
somewhat  longer  than  the  rostrum;  chela  much  elongated;  claws,  when 
closed,  crossing  each  other  at  a  considerable  distance  firom  their  tips. 
Both  claws  are  armed  with  a  dense  row  of  spines,  which  gradually  de- 
crease in  length  toward  the  tips,  and  finally  disappear,  leaving  the 
terminal  portion  bare  for  some  distance;  these  spines  are  larger  and 
more  crowded  on  the  movable  claw;  on  the  other,  larger  spines 
alternate  with  from  one  to  three  smaller  ones.  In  one  sx^ecimeu  theie 
were  109  such  spines  upon  the  movable  claw  and  184  upon  the  other. 

Palpi  with  a  very  short  and  stout  basal  joint,  about  one-sixth  or  one- 
seventh  as  long  aa  the  second ;  the  third  is  considerably  less  than  the 
second,  the  fourth  still  shorter,  the  terminal  one  less  than  the  fomtii 
and  extremely  slender  and  straight.  The  entire  appendage  is  slightly 
hairy. 

Accessory  legs  resembling  those  of  IT.  grossipes;  in  the  male  they  are 
considerably  longer  than  in  the  female,  the  fifth  joint  is  more  slend^" 
and  elongated,  and  with  a  strong  s-shaped  curvature.  The  outer  joints 
bear  a  few  scattered  hairs. 

The  legs  are  very  slender,  especially  the  outer  four  joints,  and  sparady 
hairy;  the  proportions  of  the  joints  are  about  as  in  JV.  UmgUarsej  but  the 
tarsus  is  only  about  1^  times  the  propodus;  both  these  joints  have  a 
close  and  pretty  regular  series  of  small,  slender  spines  along  the  entire 
inferior  margin.  Dactylus  slender  and  acute,  rather  more  than  half 
the  propodus ;  auxiliary  claws  very  large,  nearly  two-thirds  the  dadylns. 

Color  in  alcohol,  light  yeUowish-white.  Length  of  a  large  spedmen 
9.3  millimeters.    Extent  72  millimeters. 

This  species  is  very  distinct,  and  the  specific  characters  i^pear  to 
vary  but  slightly.  It  is,  in  general  appearance,  much  like  K.  Strihmi^ 
but  may  be  at  once  distinguiBhed  by  the  large  auxiliary  claws.  Hie  in- 
terval between  the  accessory  legs  and  the  first  pair  of  ambulatory  tegs 
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is  a  feature  which  I  have  not  seen  in  any  other  species  of  the  genus.  It 
has  been  taken  at  a  few  localities  in  tii6  Golf  of  Maine  in  from  85  (or 
perhaps  less)  to  115  fathoms.  A  single  specimen  is  known  from  Ban- 
qnerean,  off  Nova  Scotia.  All  the  sx)ecimens,  as  shown  below^  are  from 
deep  water,  and  most  of  them  from  muddy  bottoms, 

specimen  examined. 


1 

LocaUtj. 

f*i 

Bottom. 

When  col- 
lected. 

Recclredfrom- 

Specimens. 

Dry. 

Ale. 

9 

No  .and  sex. 

48eo 

i8C2 

Cape  Ann,  W.N.W. 
30miles. 

Capo  Ann,  W.N.W. 
30to31mfles. 

Cape  Ann,  W.N.W. 
29  to  30  miles. 

Off  Muihegan  Isl- 
and, O.  i&ine. 

Cape  Ann,  W.  140 
miles. 

Fnm  cable  of  schoo- 
ner Marion,  Ban- 
qaereaa,N.  S. 

90-115 

110-115 

85 

5-00 

112 

Mad,  gray  el, 

stone. 
Mad  and  stone 

Mad,   stone, 

sand. 
Mad  or  sand... 

Orarel 

»1878 

^1878 

,1878 

,1874 

^,1877 

Ang.  25, 1878 

TJ.aFishCom. 
....do 

4d',39 

8</,129 

2Q 

Alo. 
Ale. 

4963 

....do 

....do 

do 

Al« 

4978 
4A41 

1 

20 

Alo. 
Ale 

4889 

..    do     

lef 

Ale. 

yymphoa  longitana  Eroyer. 

Nat.  TidBS.,  Iste  Bind,  2det  Hsefte,  p.  112, 1844 ;  Yoy.  en  Soand.,  Laponie,  etc., 
PI.  36,  fig.  2d-ft.— Wilson,  Trans.  Conn.  Acad.,  vol.  v,  p.  19,  PI.  VII,  figs.  2a 
to2hf  Jnly,  1878.— G.  O.  Sars,  Arobiv  for  Mathematik  og  Naturvidenskab, 
Andet  Bind,  Tredie  Heft,  p.  366, 1877. 

Plate  VI,  Figures  30  and  31. 

Entire  animal  extremely  slender.  Body  smooth.  Oculiferons  segment 
produced  into  a  very  long  slender  neck,  expanding  anteriorly  for  the 
attachment  of  the  antennae.  Posterior  segment  very  narrow,  lateral 
process  directed  nearly  backward.  Abdomen  small,  tapering.  Ocu- 
liferons tubercle  rounded,  eyes  black,  ovate. 

Rostrum  slender,  rounded,  shorter  than  the  basal  joint  of  the  an- 
tennse. 

Antennse  very  slender,  slightly  hairy;  claws  of  chekB  very  long  and 
slender,  their  tips  crossing  when  closed;  the  spines  with  which  they  are 
armed  are  larger  and  less  numerous  than  those  of  JT.  Stromii. 

Palpi  resembling  those  of  N.  Stromiij  but  more  slender  and  with  the 
fourth  joint  8h<^ter  than  the  third  or  fifth. 

Accessory  legs  remarkably  slender;  the  three  basal  joints  are  very 
short  and  nearly  equal;  fourth  nearly  twice  the  length  of  the  first  three 
onited ;  fifth  somewhat  less ;  sixth  equal  to  the  three  basal  joints,  about 
twice  the  seventh ;  the  remaining  joints  decrease  to  the  last,  which  is 
claw-Uke  with  a  few  spines  on  its  inferior  margin ;  spines  of  the  distal 
joints  decidedly  curved. 

Legs  resembling  those  of  JT.  Stromii  but  much  more  slender  and  with 
the  tarsus  very  long,  nearly  twice  the  propodus ;  both  these  joints  are 
very  slender,  nearly  straight,  and  along  their  entire  inferior  margin  is  a 
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regular  series  of  small  hairs ;  dactylus  nearly  straight,  very  acute,  more 
than  half  the  propodos ;  auxiliary  claws  very  small,  aboat  one-foorth  the 
propodos.  The  legs  are  sparsely  hairy,  the  hairs  longest  near  the  enter 
extremities  of  the  joints,  where  they  often  form  a  semicircle  on  fiie 
upper  side.  Color,  when  living,  light  sahnon  or  nearly  white.  Some- 
times ^^irregularly  and  conspicuously  striped  across  the  body  and  1^ 
with  bright  purple;  body  clear  white"  (Prudden).  Length  7  millime- 
ters; extent  65  millimeters. 

This  species  may  be  usually  distinguished  by  its  extremely  att^iuated 
appearance,  which  is  more  marked  than  in  any  other  species  of  the  genus. 
The  neck  yaries  considerably,  and  in  some  specimens  is  much  stouter 
than  in  others. 

Common  off  Salem  and  Gloucester,  Mass.,  and  at  numerous  localities 
in  the  Gulf  of  Maine,  off  Gape  Ann ;  Jeffrey's  Ledge;  off  Isles  of  Shoals; 
off  Gasco  Bay;  Bay  of  Fundy;  St.  George's  Banks;  off  Cape  Sable, 
N.  S.;  off  Hsdifax.  The  observed  bathymetric  range  is  from  16  to  115 
fathoms.  It  occurs  on  all  bottoms,  but  is  more  frequently  obserred  (m 
muddy  botto  ms.    The  females  seem  to  be  more  common  than  the  males 
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Hymphon  groMipes  (L.)  Chr.  Fabr. 

t  Phalangium  marinum  Str5m,  Sondmor,  p.  208,  1762. 

t Phalangium  ffro8»ip€8  Llnn^,  Syst.  Nat.,ed.xii,  1,  p.  1027,  1767. 

Pycnogonum  groBsipes  O.  Fabr.,  Fauna  Gronlandica,  p.  229,  1780. 

fNymphum  grossipes  Sabine,  Suppl.  to  the  Appendix  Capt.  Parry's  First  Voy, 
age,  p.  225, 1824. 

NymphoH  grossipea  Chr.  Fabr.,  Ent.  Syst.,  Tom.  4,  p.  217, 1794.— Latreille,  Hist. 
Nat  des  Cmst.  et  des  Lisect.,  Tom.  Tii,  p.  333, 1804 ;  Genera  Crost.  et  In- 
sect., Tom.  i,  p.  143, 1806.— Kroyer,  Gronlands  Amfipoder,  S.  92, 1838  Iteste 
Kroyer];  Nat.  Tidss.,  Iste.  Bind,  2det  Hsefte,  p.  208,  1844;  Oken's  Isis, 
Jahrg.  1846,  Heft  yi,  p.  442;  in  Gaimard's  Voy.  en  Scand.,Laponie,  etc. 
PL  36,  figs,  la-*.— Stimpson,  Inyertebrata  of  Grand  Manan,  p.  38, 1853.— 
Packard,  Mem.  Bost  Soc.  Nat.  Hist.,ToL  i,  p.  295, 1867.— Bnchholz,  Zweite 
Deutsche  Nordpolfahrt,  Cmst.,  p.  396, 1874.— Verrill,  Am.  Jour.  Sci.,  voL  vii, 
p.  502,  1874.— Mobius,  Die  wirbellosen  Thiere  der  Ostsee,  p.  153,1873.— Wil- 
son, Trans.  Conn.  Acad.,  voL  v,  p.  20,  PL  VII,  figs.  1  a-g,  July,  1878. 

Nympkon  mixtum  KrSyer,  Nat.  Tidss.,  Iste  Bind,  2det  Hsefte  p.  110,  ISH ;  in 
Gaimard's  Voy.  en  Scand.,  Laponie,  etc.,  PL  35,  figs.  2  Or-f.—^oimaji,  Bept. 
of  the  Brit.  Assoc,  for  the  Adyftnoement  of  Sci.  for  1868,  p.  301.- Buchholz, 
op.  cit.,  p.  397, 1874.— LtLtken,  Lists  *  *  *  compiled  for  the  Brit.  North  Pole 
Exp.,  p.  164, 1875. — Sars,  Archly  fUr  Math,  og  Naturvidenskab,  andet  Bind, 
Tredie  Heffce,  p.  366, 1877. 

Nymphon  brevitarse  Eroyer,  Nat.  Tidss.,  Iste  Bind,  2det  Hsefke,  p.  115, 1844 ;  in 
Gaimard's  Yoy.  en  Scand.,  Lapoftie,  etc.,  PL  36,  figs.  4a-/— Reinhardt,  Nat. 
Bidrag  tM  en  Beskr.  af  Gronland,  p.  38, 1857.— Liitken,  Lists  compiled  for 
the  Brit.  North  Pole  Exp.,  p.  164, 1875. — l=zNymphum  hir$iitum  Kroyer, 
Gronlands  Amfipoder,  S.  92, 1838,  tesU  Eroyer]. 
t  Nymphon  rubrum  Hodge,  Nat.  Hist.  Trans.  Northumb.  and  Durham,  p.  41, 
PL  X,  fig.  1,  (1865,  t  ZooL  Bee). 

t  Nymphon  gradle  Leach,  et  auct. 

Plate  VI,  Figures  32  to  37.    Plate  VII,  Figure  42. 

Body  slender,  smooth.    Ocnliferons  segment  variable ;  in  some  sped-, 
mens  nearly  as  short  and  stoat  as  in  JT.  Stromiiy  in  others  mneh  longer 
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and  very  slender.  Oculiferous  tubercle  very  prominent,  conical,  very 
acute.  Eyes  black,  oval  or  nearly  round.  Abdomen  small,  tapering^ 
often  bent  upward. 

Bostrum  large,  somewhat  variable,  but  usually  shorter  than  the  ocu- 
liferous segment,  slightly  swollen  at  the  extremity. 

Antennae  slender,  basal  joint  about  as  long  as  the  rostrum;  cheb 
similar  to  that  of  J\r.  longitarse^  but  stouter,  the  claws  shorter,  siighfly 
hairy. 

Palpi  slender,  with  a  few  small  hairs  most  numeron%  on  the  o^ter 
joints;  basal  joint  nearly  quadrate,  about  one-fourth  the  second;  third 
slightly  longer  than  the  first  two  un|ted ;  fourth  less  than  half  the  thiid; 
flfth  longer,  slender,  tapering,  somewhat  variable,  being  stouter  in  some 
specimens  than  in  others. 

Accessory  legs  very  slender.  In  the  female  they  are,  on  an  averagOp 
about  one-eighth  the  extent  of  the  legs ;  in  the  male  about  one-sixtlL 
The  joints  have  nearly  the  same  proportions  as  in  ^.  hngitarse^  but  the 
fourth  and  fifth  joints  are  longer  and  still  more  slender. 

Legs  long  and  slender,  proportions  of  the  first  six  joints  nearly  ss  Ib 
N.  Stroma.  Tarsus  extremely  variable  in  length  (PL  VII,  figs.  1 6  to  I9) ; 
in  young  specimens  it  is  less  than  half  the  propodus,  while  in  some  lai^ 
adult  specimens  it  is  nearly  twice  that  joint;  the  propodus  is  armed,  on 
the  inferior  margin,  with  a  series  of  slender,  slightly  curved  spines, 
which  are  longest  proximally;  dactylus  about  two-thirds  the  propodus; 
auxiliary  claws  less  than  half  the  dactylus.  The  legs  are  sparsely  haiij, 
the  hairs  often  forming,  as  in  N.  longitarsej  a  semicircle  on  the  outer  ex- 
tremities of  the  joints.  Color,  when  living,  light  salmon-yeUow,  the  legs 
often  banded  with  reddish  or  light  purple.  Length  10.5  millimeteis; 
extent  90  millimeters. 

This  species  is,  in  most  of  its  characters,  extremely  variable.  Kroyrfs 
N.  brevitarse  and  N".  mixtum  are  undoubtedly,  I  think,  forms  of  JT.  jpw- 
sipes.^  The  former  are  young  specimens,  with  a  short,  tJiick  neck,  very 
short  tarsus,  and  abbreviated  rostrum ;  the  latter  are  those  having  a  long 
slender  neck,  and  with  the  tarsus  from  one  and  a  half  to  two  times  the 
propodus.  From  the  large  collection  in  the  Peabody  Museum  I  have 
formed  an  almost  complete  series  from  extreme  forms  of  N.  hrevitarK  to 
undoubted  K.  mixtum^  though  in  none  of  the  specimens  of  the  latter 
species  is  the  tarsus  quite  so  long  a%  that  figured  in  the  Yoy.  en  Scan4, 
Laponie,  etc.    The  palpi,  also,  vary  considerably  with  age. 

The  variation  is  due  in  part  to  age,  but  is  not  sexual,  since 
specimens  with  egg-masses  present  the  same  differences.    In  some 
mens  the  antennae  are  tipped  with  brown,  or  jet  black ;  in  others 
are  white.    The  terminal  joint  of  the  legs  is  sometimes  similarly  tip] 
with  brown. 

The  following  table  gives  the  relative  length  of  the  tarsus  and  pi 
dus  in  a  series  of  specimens  selected  to  show  the  variation.    The 
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measured  are,  in  all  but  one  or  two  cases^  from  the  second  leg  of  the 
right  side* 


Propodns. 

Tarsns. 

mm. 

mm. 

« 

0.M5 

0.240 

0.498 

a832 

0.030 

0.670 

1.004 

1.094 

.900 

1.195 

L082 

1.828 

L295 

L693 

L228 

1.892 

Hatioof 
t.top. 


a  (Jf.  imiiarM) 

» 

t 

Hlf,  groitip€i) . 

i 

/ 


0.54 

0.85 

0.72 

LOO 

L20 

1.25 

L815 

L541 


In  PL  YI)  figs.  33  to  35,  the  variation  of  the  neck  is  shown.  All  the 
latter  specimens  are  adnlt  males. 

This  and  the  preceding  sx>ecies  are  the  commonest  of  the  gronp.  The 
most  southerly  locality  from  which  I  have  seen  specimens  is  Long  Is- 
land Sonnd  (two  yonng  specimens,  50  fathoms,  off  Bace  Point  Bock, 
1S74);  and  the  most  northerly  is  Orphan  Bank  in  the  Onlf  of  St. 
Lawrence,  dredged  "by  Mr.  Whiteaves  in  1873;  Dr.  Packard  has  re- 
corded it  from  Labrador.  Taken  by  the  United  States  Fish  Oommission 
off  Salem  and  Gloucester,  19  to  48  fathoms;  Onlf  of  Maine,  off  Gape 
Ann,  18  to  90  fathoms ;  off  Isles  of  Shoals ;  off  Gashe's  Ledge ;  off  Gape 
Elizabeth;  Casco  Bay,  common;  St.  George's  Banks,  50  fathoms ;  com- 
mon off  Halifax,  16  to  101  fathoms;  Bedford  Basin,  Halifax  Harbor,  35 
fathoms,  soft,  oozy,  offensive  black  mud.  In  depth  the  observed  range 
isfirom  12  to  110  fathoms.  Like  the  preceding  species,  it  is  found  upon 
TmAj  all  bottoms,  but  it  seems  to  be  less  of  a  muddy  bottom  species, 
and  is  more  often  taken  on  rocky  or  g[ravelly  bottoms. 

It  seems  to  me  not  improbable  that  Leach's  Ifymphon  gracile  is  identi- 
cal with  y.  grompesj  though  none  of  the  descriptions  and  figures  of  that 
species,  which  I  have  seen,  sufilce  to  identify  it  with  certainty.  The 
species  of  Nymphon  from  Northern  Europe  are  in  considerable  confusion, 
and  stand  in  need  of  revision. 

Specimens  examined. 


i 

Locality. 

1 

Bottom. 

Wlien  col- 
lected. 

R  ATiAf  VA#I  frentk— 

Specimens. 

Dry. 

1 

Ko.  and  sex. 

Alo. 

IW1 

Loog  Island  Sound, 
W.  of  iUoe  Point 

St]em,W.N.W.9to 

Umiles. 
do 

8iaem,W.  K  W.  13 

mites. 
Sftlem.  W.  m.W.  5  to 

do 

do    

50 

88 

85 

48 

22 

20 

10-20 

20 

33 

grayeL 

Sand,  mod... 

Mnd^clav... 
Softmndf.... 

GrttTd 

Rooks 

Gravel 

Graved,  stono 

Kooka 

,1874 

,1877 

,1877 

,1877 

,1877 

,18n 

,1877 

,1877 

^,1878 

TT.S.  Fish  Com. 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

2o 

Ale. 

4893 

4892 

4eH 
M5 

Id-.l? 

ld'.49 

2d',4§ 

2d',8$ 

id",!?..^-:. 

2^,lO 

Ale. 

Ale. 
Ale. 

Alo. 

Ale. 
Ale. 

ffiSO 

8atem.W.N.W.6to 
7mlk«. 

aWmMAtAr.  W.  31  in 

....do 

....do 

2<^,89 ;Alc 

Irf Iaic 

1     4}miles. 
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6 


Looality. 


I 


Bottom. 


"WTien  col- 
lected. 


Received  from. 


No.Midcex. 


5011 

4952 

4987 

5010 

4955 

4912 

4951 

4953 

4954 
4956 

5009 

4906 

5002 

5000 

4058 

4957 

4880 

4800 

4980 

4885 
4881 
4883 
4884 
4886 
4888 

1308 

4877 
5003 
4866 
4870 
4808 

4872 

4875 
4873 
4879 

4876 
4896 

4909 
4903 

4899 
4900 

4901 

4902 
4908 
4910 
4911 

4880 


Gloacester,  N.  3  to  4 

miles. 
Glouco8ter,N.N.W. 

4  to  6  miles. 
Gloncestor,  N.  by  E. 

2i  to  4  miles. 
Gloucester,  N.  to  X. 

by  W.  54  to  7  miles. 
Gloucester,  N.  i  W. 

6^  miles. 
Cape  Ajm,  N.  TV.  4 

N.U  miles. 
Cape  Ami,  N.  TV.  | 

W.  13  mUes. 
Cape  Ann,  N.  TV.  4 

to  5  miles. 

do 

Cape  Ann,  TV.  N.  TV. 

30  to  81  miles. 
Cape  Ann,  N.TV.by 

K.  7  miles. 
Cape  Ann,  N.  TV.  14 

miles. 
Cape    Ann,    N.  8i 

miles. 
Cape  Ann,  N.  £.  2^ 

miles. 
Cape  Ann,  N.  K.  TV. 

ISmUes. 
CapeAnn,W.N.TV. 

^  to  30  miles. 
Cape  Ann,  S.  W.  14 

miles. 
Off  Isles  of  skoals.. 

Casbe's  Ledge,  N.  6 

to  15  miles. 
Off  Cape  Elizabeth.. 
Casoo  Bay 

do.: 

do 

do 

Haahegan  Island, 

K.SMes. 
Latitude  4P25',  Ion. 

gitade  660  25'. 
Grand  Muian,  N.  B. 

do 

Eastport,  Me 


25-26 

l»-23 
40-45 

45 

50 

58 

42 

88 
110 

73-75 

90 

82 

18 

23 

85 

83 

35 
52-00 

68 


Sand,  gravel, 

stone. 
Sand,  gravel. 

Sand,  gravel, 

stone. 
Soft   brown 

mud. 
Mud 


Mud,  gravel, 

Bock  to  mud- 

Sand,  mud, 
claynodnlea 
Mud  to  rock. 
Soft    brown 

mud. 
Soft  mud 


Mud 

Bock,  stones. 
Bough  rock.. 

Stone,  gravel, 
shells. 

Gravel,  peb- 
bles. 

Gravel,  stone 

Clay,    mud, 

sand. 
Bocks 


34 
18 
64 

50 


Mod  or  sand. 
Sand,  sheila. 


50-55 


Eastport  Me.,  off 
Head  Harbor. 

Eaa^rt,  Me.,  John- 
son's B»v. 

EastportHarbor,Me. 

do 

Eastport,  Me.,  off 
Cherry  Island. 

EastporLMe 

Bedford  Ba^HaU. 

do 

Chebucto  Light,  N. 

TV.byTV.Omiies. 
Halifax,  outer  harbor 
Narrows  at  mouth 

of  Bedford  Basin. 
Chebucto  Light,  K. 

bv  E.  26  mfies. 
Halifax,outor  harbor. 

do 

do 

do 

Orphan  Bank,  Gulf 

of  St  Lawrence. 


100 

12 

20 

60 

20-25 


Bocks. 


...do. 
Mud. 


35 

26 
53 

25 
16 

101 

16 
20 
25 
43 


Soft  mud 

...do 

Mud.    fine 
sand. 

Gravel 

Stone,  shells. 

Fine  sand... 


— do.... 
Shingly . 
Books... 


^1878 

,1878 

^,1878 

^.1878 

,1878 

,1877 

,1878 

^,1878 

,1878 

,1878 

,1878 

^,1878 

,1878 

,1878 

,1878 

,1878 

^,1873 

,1874 

,1873 

Aug.  13, 1873 

,1873 

July  17, 1873 
Aug.  27, 1873 
Aug.  27, 1873 
,1878 

,1872 

,1872 

^—  —,1872 

^,1868 

,1870 

,1870 

Aug.  7,1872 

Aug.  7,1872 
Aug.  16, 1872 
,1872 

^,1872 

,1877 

,1877 

^,1877 

^,1877 

,1877 

,18n 

—.1877 

,1877 

,1877 

,1877 

,1873 


XT.  &  Fish  Com. 

....do 

....do 

— do 

....do 

....do  ......... 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do  ......... 

....do  ......... 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

— do i^ 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

— do 

....do 


l(f 

2d' 

1 

19 

Id" 

19 

19 


Id". 
Id". 


1. 


19 

i<f 

i<f 

1(^.29. 

2d' 

id'.29. 
20 

ld'.19. 


Id" 

2d'.79. 

2(f 

19 

19 

Id* 


....do , 

...do 

Expedition  *68. 
Expedition  70. 


F.  &  Fish  Com. 


...do . 
...do . 
...do . 


...do. 
...do . 

...do . 
...do . 

...do . 
....do  . 

....do  . 

....do. 
....do. 
....do . 
....do . 
....do . 


Id" 

7d".149. 
8 

Sd-.^IJ. 


3 

lcf.19. 


ir± 


19. 
Id". 


2d',89-. 
19 


2d' 

if::::: 

2<f 
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Kymplum  hiitnm  Fabricins. 

Ent.  Syst.,  toI.  iv,  p.  417,  1794.— Kroyer,  Nat.  Tidss.,  Iste  Bind,  2det  Haefte, 

p.  113;  Toy.  en  Scand.,  Laponie,  etc.,  PI.  36,  figs.  3 o-^.— Norman,  Bept.  of 

the  Brit.  Assoc,  for  the  Advancement  of  Sci.  for  1868,  p.  301.— Bnchholz, 

Zweite  Deutsche  Nordpolfahrt,  p.  397,  1874. — ^Miers,  Ann.  and  Mag.  Nat. 

Hist.,  4th  series,  vol.  20,  No.  116,  pp.  108-9,  PI.  IV,  fig.  3,  1877.— G.  O. 

Bars,  Archiv  for  Mathematik  og  Natnrvidenskab  andet  Bind,  Tredie  Hefte, 

p.  365, 1877. 
t  Nyn^hon  hirsutum  Sabine,  Supplement  to  the  Appendix,  Capt.  Parry's  First 

Voyage,  p.  226, 1824. 
Nymphon  hirtipes  Bell,  Belcher's  Last  of  the  Arctic  Voyages,  Crusi,  p.  401, 

PL  XXXV,  fig.  3,  1855.— Wilson,  Trans.  Conn.  Acad.,  vol.  v,  p.  22,  PL  V, 

figs.  2  and  3;  PL  VI,  figs.  2  a  to  2  A;,  July,  1878. 
Nymphon  femoratum  hetkch,  Zool.  Misc.,  vol.  i,  p.  45,  PL  19,  fig.  2,  1814.— 

Johnston,  Mag.  ZooL  and  Bot.,  vol.  1,  p.  380, 1837  (teste  Hodge). 

Plate  VII,  Figures  38  to  41. 

Body  very  robust,  lateral  processes  scarcely  separated.  Oculiferons 
segment  broad  and  stout,  neck  very  thick.  Oculiferous  tubercle  much 
elevated,  slender,  rounded.  Eyes  ovate,  black.  Abdomen  slender, 
tapering  from  the  middle  toward  the  base  and  tip. 

Antenna  very  hairy,  rather  stout,  basal  joint  slightly  longer  than  the 
rostrum;  claws  of  chel»  slender,  acute,  very  strongly  curved,  when 
closed  crossing  each  other  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  tips. 
The  spines,  with  which  they  are  armed,  are  rather  long,  slender,  and 
not  very  closely  set;  toward  the  base  they  become  strongly  curved  or 
even  hook-shaped. 

Palpi  very  stout;  basal  joint  nearly  quadrate,  half  the  length  of  the 
second;  the  remaining  joints  decrease  regularly  to  the  last.  The 
appendjage  is  densely  h^ry;  on  the  outer  three  joints  the  hairs  are 
densely  plumose.  * 

The  accessory  legs  differ  considerably  in  the  sexes.  In  the  female 
there  are  three  short  basal  joints,  followed  by  two  which  are  considera* 
bly  longer,  nearly  equal,  and  somewhat  clavate;  the  sixth  is  about  two- 
thirds  the  fifth,  and  the  remaining  joints  become  successively  smaller  to 
the  last,  which  is  acute  and  claw-like,  and  armed  below  with  a  series  of 
Hpines.  In  the  male  the  appendage  is  larger  and  stouter,  the  fifth  joint 
is  about  twice  as  long  as  the  corresponding  joint  in  the  female,  and 
near  its  outer  extremity  it  is  swollen  and  furnished  on  each  side  with  a 
dense  tuft  of  long  hairs;  the  spines  of  the  outer  joints  are  scarcely 
denticulated  and  alike  in  both  sexes. 

Legs  comparatively  stout,  often  distended  with  the  generative  organs ; 
first  and  third  joints  about  as  long  as  broad;  second  longer,  somewhat 
clavate,  longer  in  the  male  than  in  the  female;  the  three  following 
joints  are  much  longer,  the  sixth  longest;  tarsus  short,  half  the  propo- 
dus,  which  has,  below,  a  series  of  slender  spines;  dactylus  about  two- 
thiids  the  propodus;  auxiliary  claws  very  small  and  slender,  about 
one-fifth  the  dactylus.    All  the  appendages  are  thickly  covered  with 
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coarse  hairs,  which  are  most  nnmeroas  on  the  oater  joints.  The  body 
is  slightly  hairy  or  nearly  naked.  Color  light  dull  yellow.  Adult  spe- 
cipens  are  very  frequently  covered  with  rubbish,  and  liTmg  Bryozoa, 
Sponges,  Bhizopods,  etc.,  are  often  attached  to  them.  Length  12  milli- 
meters; extent  73  millimeters. 

This  species  has  not  before  been  recorded  from  our  coast,  though 
taken  in  great  numbers  off  Halifax  by  the  United  States  Fish  Commis- 
sion in  1877.  It  occurs  on  rocky,  gravelly,  or  muddy  bottoms,  down  to 
50  fathoms.  Sept.  24th,  1877,  several  hauls  made  off  Halifskx  in  50 
fathoms,  muddy  bottom,  brought  them  up  by  hundreds,  clinging  to  the 
meshes  of  the  trawl-net.  A  single  specimen  was  dredged  off  Salem, 
Mass.,. in  48»fathoms,  soft  mud.  Many  of  the  specimens  had  ^- 
masses.  In  some  of  these,  young  were  found  in  various  stages  k 
growth.  In  the  earliest  stage  observed  (Plate  VU,  figure  41)  the 
body  is  very  large  and  swollen,  without  a  trace  of  segmentation.  The 
rostrum  is  short  and  directed  downward.  The  five  anterior  pairs  o{ 
api>endages  are  developed^  the  posterior  one  rudimentary.  The  basal 
joint  of  the  antennae  bears  a  long  flagellum. 

Specimens  ex4imined. 


I 


Locality. 


I 


Bottom. 


When    col- 
lected. 


Received  from- 


Speciment. 


Ko.aiidB 


4810 
4818 
4823 
4931 
4827 


Off  Salem,  Haas .... 
Cbebnoto  Light,  N. 

W.byW.9milea. 
Chebnoto^  Light.  N. 
rmilee. 


ght,  N. 


W.byW. 

Chebncto  1 
9  miles. 

Sambro  Light,  W.  by 
N.  10  miles. 

Sambro  Light,  W.  by 
N.9mlles. 

West  from  last 

Oater  Harbor,  Hali- 
fax. 


48 
53 

62 

67 

42 

42 

42 
26 


Softmnd.... 
Mad,  rooks. 

Sandy  mad.. 

Had,  sand, 
•,st 
rocks 

Fine  sand 

Sand,  rocks. 
Rooks 


gravel,  St 
Gravel,] 


^1877 
^1877 

,1877 

-.1877 

,1877 

,1877 

^18n 
.,1877 


U.  S.  FishCom 
....do 

....do 

do 

do ... 

....do '. 

....do 

....do 


75+*dP.V- 
150+ rf?.. 

Icf.l9-.  - 

29 

4^.19. 
td',19- 


,.  J 


I 


It  is,  unfortunately,  a  difficult  matter  to  know  whether  the  name 
turn  should  reaUy  be  applied  to  this  form.  It  is  impossible  to  del 
from  Fabriciu&'s  very  brief  description  of  JT.  hirium  from  the  "  N< 
gian  Ocean '' ;  and  hence  most  writers,  including  Kroyer,  who  first 
described  and  figured  the  species,  have  referred  to  it  as  ^^  Njfmphon  kk 
turn  Fabr.  f  ^  Our  specimens  differ  from  Kroyer's  figures  in  Gaimaid 
"  Voyages  en  Scandinavie,  Laponie,"  etc.,  in  several  partioilars,  mm 
notably  in  the  form  of  the  antennae  an4  proportions  of  ihe  palpal  jointi 
Kjpoyer's  specimens  were  from  Iceland.  G.  O.  Sars,  in  a  recent  papc 
( Archiv  for  Mathematik  og  Naturvidenskab,  andet  Bind,  Tredie  Heft* 
p.  365, 1877),  records,  from  the  same  region,  a  form  which  he  identifie 
with  N.  hirtum  Fabr.  and  with  JV'.  hirtipes  Bell,  but  which  "  vix  =  1 
hirtum  Kroyer.''    It  seems  to  me  probable,  under  these  ciroumstanceE 
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that  Kroyer's  figures  are  inaccurate,  and  that,  therefore,  the  name  K 
hirium  must  be  restored. 

The  following  table  is  intended  to  show  the  general  geographical  and 
bathymetrical  distribution  of  the  species  described  in  this  paper.  To 
indicate  those  localities  from  which  I  have  examined  specimens  the 
oaark  of  affirmation  (!)  is  used  ;  in  cases  where  the  locality  is  given  on 
>ther  authority,  the  +  sign  is  used.  A  few  of  the  species  occur  in  the 
ieeper  waters  far  to  the  southward  of  their  ordinary  limits  5  this  is  in- 
licated  by  the  ±  sign. 

32  F 
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LIST  OF  WORKS  REFERRED  TO  IN  THIS  ARTICLE. 

The  following  list  of  works  upon  the  Pycnogonida  referred  to  in  the 
synonymy  or  elsewhere  in  this  paper  has  been  appended  to  render  the 
references  more  intelligible  and  easier  of  access.  The  list  has  no  pre- 
tensions to-being  considered  a  complete  or  even  tolerably  full  bibliog- 
raphy of  the  subject,  but  contains  only  the  titles  of  such  works  as  have 
been  used  in  the  preparation  of  this  report. 

Abilgaard,  PetxuB  ChrUtianuB.  In  Miiller,  Zoologica  Dauica  seu  Animalium 
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EXPLANATION  OF  PLATES. 


PLATE  I. 


Fig.  1.  Pycnogonum  littorale,  469,  male ;  dorsal  view. 

2.  The  same;  ventral  view. 

3.  The  same;  a,  accessory  leg;  6,  ambulatory  leg. 

4.  Achelia  spinosa,  473;  a,  general  dorsal  view;  b,  antenna;  c,  spine  from  acces- 

sory leg. 

PLATE  n. 

Fio,    5.  Pallene  empnsa,  476;  dorsal  view. 

6.  The  same;  a,  ventral  view  of  rostrum  and  part  of  the  ociiliferons  segment; 

c  &f  spines  from  accessory  leg. 

7.  The  same;  antenna. 

8.  Achelia  qainosa,  473 ;  terminal  joints  of  leg. 

9.  Pseudopallene  hispida,  478 ;  a,  general  dorsal  view;  6,  antenna;  c,  spine  from 

accessory  leg. 
10.  Pseudopallene  discoidea,  479;  a,  dorsal  view  of  body;  fc,  antenna;  o,  acces- 
sory leg  of  female. 

PLATE  UL 

Fio.  11.  Tanystylum  orbiculare,  471;  a,  general  dorsal  view;  fc,terminal  joints  of  leg; 
c,  palpns;  d,  accessory  leg  of  female;  //',  spines  from  accessory  legs. 

12.  Phoxichilidiom  maxiUare,  480;  dorsal  view  of  body. 

13.  The  same  (smaller  southern  form);  terminal  joints  of  leg. 

14.  The  same  (larger  form,  from  Eastport). 

15.  The  same;  a,  accessory  leg;  hj  ova;  c,  antenna. 

16.  Anoplodactylus  leatus,  482 ;  dorsal  view  of  body. 
17.^ The  same;  antenna. 

18.  The  same;  a,  terminal  joints  of  leg;  &,  accessory  leg. 

PLATE  IV. 

Fio.  19.  Ammothea  acheliodes, 484 ;  dorsal  view  of  body;  r, rostrum;  a,  antenna;  h, 
palpus;  d,  abdomen;  e,  oculiferous  tubercle;  e*,  etc.|  lateral  procesAs;  2^ 
legs ;  b  (smaller  figure),  accessory  leg. 

20.  The  same;  a,  terminal  joints  of  leg;  b,  antenna;  o,  palpus. 

21.  Nymphon  macrum,  487;  dorsal  view  of  oculiferous  segment;  terminal  joints 

of  leg;  palpus. 

22.  The  same;  a,  antenna;  bj  spines  from  fixed  claw;  c,  spines  from  movable 

daw. 

23.  The  same ;  accessory  legs  of  male  and  female  (both  are  enlarged  to  the  samo 

amount). 
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PLATE  V. 

FiQ,  24.  Nymphon  Siromii,  485 ;  lateral  viow,  natural  cizew 

25.  Hio  same;  lateral  view  of  body. 

26.  The  same;  dorsal  view,  natural  size. 

27.  The  same;  a,  accessory  leg ;  h,  fNpine  from  aocessoiy  l€f. 

28.  The  same;  antenna. 
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fieport  U.  &  F.  C.  1878.— Wilaon.    Pycnogonids. 


Plate  VII. 


Fig.  40. 


VoJlOOO. 


Fig.  41. 


2ro.88i. 


Fig.  38. 


110.971. 


Fig.  43. 
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XVI.-THE  ENEMIES  OF  FISH/ 


Bt  Baron  de  la  Valette  St.  George, 
Profeesoi  of  Anatomy  and  Director  of  the  Anatomical  Institute  at  Bonn. 


Bead  at  a  meeting  of  the  German  Fishery  Aseodation,  Berlin,  March  31, 1879. 
[From  Circular  No.  3  of  the  German  Fishery  Aasociation,  Berlin,  May  14, 1879.] 
[Translated  l»y  Hennan  Jaoobsen.] 

War  is  the  watch- word  of  the  whole  of  organic  nature;  there  is  a  con- 
stant war  of  all  organisms  against  oatward  nnfitvorable  circumstances, 
and  there  is  constant  war  among  the  different  individuals.  The  seed- 
grain  which  falls  into  the  ground,  the  worm  crawling  on  the  earth,  the 
batterfly  hovering  over  the  flower,  the  eagle  soaring  high  among  the 
douds,  they  all  have  their  enemies— outward  enemies  threatening  their 
existence,  and  inward  enemies  eating  their  life  and  strength. 

Eve^n  flsh,  which  daim  our  special  attention,  are  by  no  means  per- 
mitted to  spend  their  life  in  peace.  Plants  and  animals  endanger  their 
very  life,  and  when  they  have  been  fortunate  enough  to  esct^  these, 
Hian  comes  and  seeks  to  catch  and  destroy  them  with  numberless  arts 
and  tricks. 

Confined  to  a  special  sphere  of  life,  the  water,  they  fluently  do  not 
find  in  it  the  necessary  conditions  of  existence.  In  their  very  cradle,  so  to 
speak,  that  is,  in  the  egg,  the  tender  germs,  scarcely  awakened  to  life, 
are  threatened  by  a  dangerous  enemy  belonging  to  the  lowest  grades  of 
the  vegetable  kingdom.  This  is  the  much-dreaded  Saprolegniaferax;  in 
an'incredibly  short  time  its  long  threads  envelop  the  egg,  choke  it,  and 
destroy  it. 

The  best  preventive  is  an  ample  and  continuous  supply  of  cold  water 
of  a  temx>erature  of  about  zero,  a  dim  light,  and  the  immediate  removal 
of  spoiled  eggs.  Using  a  brush  only  destroys  the  spurs  or  threads  of 
tbe  Saprolegnia  and  consumes  too  much  time. 

These  parasitical  plants  may  prove  dangerous  even  to  older  fish,  for 
I  have  observed  them  on  full-grown  trout.  But,  as  Dr.  Wittmarh  says 
in  his  excellent  treatise  on  the  enemies  of  fish,  ihe  propter  hoc  and|M>#t 
hoc  should  be  well  distinguished.  I  believe  that  such  fungous  for^ia- 
tions  are  only  fouod  in  fish  which  are  worn-out  or  have  been  weakened 
by  sickness,  and  that  in  such  cases  it  accelerates  their  death.  It  i& 
weH  known  to  all  pisciculturists  how  important  it  is  to  keep  all  ponds 

•  Ueber  die  Feinde  der  Fische,  Vortrag  des  Herm  Freiherm  von  la  Valette  St.  George. 
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or  vessels  scrupulously  clean,  and  especially  keep  away  all  decaying 
animal  matter. 

The  higher  algae  and  aquatic  plants  of  every  kind  may  prove  hortM 
to  the  fish  by  limiting  the  extent  of  water  and  hindering  the  free  move- 
ment of  the  fish .  This  is  also  the  case  with  the  so-called  "  water  plague,* 
Wasserpestj  Elodea  canadensis^  which,  however,  does  not  deserve  this 
name,  as  it  contains  much  food  and  develops  a  great  deal  of  oxygen. 

Among  the  protozoans  which  form  the  connecting  link  between  veg- 
etable and  animal  life  we  find  a  small  but  very  dangerous  ^aetny  of  the 
fish,  namely,  the  Psorospermia,  These  are  round  or  oval  bodies,  often 
possessing  a  tail,  with  an  internal  cellular  formation,  measuring  about 
0.005'",  which  were  first  discovered  in  1841  by  Johannes  MiiUer  in  the 
socket  of  the  eye  of  the  pike  and  in  small  pimples  on  the  skin  of  the 
perch,  the  stickle-back,  and  several  fish  of  the  cyprinoid  family.  Tfaej 
form  the  ex)ntents  of  small  capsules,  measuring  |  to  J''',  which  are  im* 
bedded  in  the  membranes.  They  have  also  been  found  in  the  bladder 
of  pike  and  codfish.  Beoent  investigations  have  thrown  some  light  en 
the  origin  of  these  beings.  They  are  products  by  separation  of  the  se- 
called  '^Oregarines,''  which  develop  an  amoeba  without  any  kernel, 
which  again  changes  to  a  gregarine.  LieierhUhn  has  observed  (he  de- 
velopment of  the  psorosperm  into  an  amceba,  and  E.  van  Bmedan  the 
change  from  the  amoeba  to  the  '^  gregarine,"  ihe  one  in  the  pike  and  the 
other  in  the  lobster.  So  far  it  has  not  been  ascertained  with  absolnto 
certainly  in  what  way  the  fish  are  affected  by  them. 

It  is  certain  that  these  parasites  occasion  the  destruction  of  the  tiaeiie 
which  surrounds  them  by  producing  festering  sores,  and  that  fieh  in- 
fected by  them  must  gradually  die. 

Certain  formations  of  ahigher  group — ^the  infktsof^ — ^havealso  reoenfly 
been  accused  of  being  enemies  of  fish ;  some  of  them,  such  as  the  OpaUMi 
rdnarumj  in  the  intestinal  tube  of  the  frtig,  and  the  Triokodina  pedioulmj 
have  long  been  known  as  internal  and  external  parasites.  They  can 
get  in  under  the  outer  skin  and  destroy  it.  lAvingstan  Stone  recMi- 
mends  the  transfer  for  a  short  time  of  fish  aflfeeted  in  this  way  to  bbM 
water.  It  is  said  that  among  the  mollusks  the  Tichagonia  pofymorpkt^ 
does  not  disdain  the  spawn  of  fish. 

We  must  now  turn  to  a  group  of  animals  which  has  a  very  bad  npa- 
tation,  »id  which,  belonging  to  the  worms,  are  comprised  in  the  fti»Hy 
of  intestinal  worms  or  helminths.  This  group  sends  a  whole  anny  if 
animals  into  the  field,  some  only  visible  through  the  microecopey  others 
measuring  indies  and  even  yards,  aoid  often  i>06S6asing  terrible  weapons; 
they  live  and  find  their  food  in  the  abdominal  cavity,  the  intestaiei^ 
muscles,  gills,  and  skin  offish. 

The  eel  contains  no  less  than  25  different  kinds  ^  these  parasitos;  tte 
perch  23,  the  pike  21,  the  salmon  16,  the  trout  15,  and  the  caip  13. 

The  intestinal  worms  are  divided  into  finir  dassea,  viz,  OMmH 
TrematodeSy  Acanthooephaiaj  and  Nematodes. 
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The  fecundity  of  some  of  these  worms  is  considerably  increased  by  the 
so-called  "change  of  generation,^  that  is,  the  interpolation  of  generation 
without  sexual  connection  between  the  regular  generation. 

From  one  of  the  innumerable  eggs  of  the  tape-worm,  for  instance,  there 
develoi)s  an  embryo  armed  with  six  little  hooks,  which  finds  its  way 
through  the  animal  tissues,  settles  somewhere,  and  develops  into  a  tape- 
worm. In  the  beginning  it  is  inclosed  in  a  bladder,  and  in  this  state  is 
known  as  the  ^^  bladder-worm.''  Generally  not  until  it  has  reached  the 
stomach  or  intestinal  tube  of  some  other  animal,  does  the  head  get  free 
imd  develop  the  different  joints  of  the  tape-worm,  in  which  eggs  develop 
in  tbe  regular  manner. 

In  another  kind  of  the  helminths,  the  TremcUodes^  we  also  find  this 
peonliar  manner  of  propagation.  From  the  embryo  worm-like  animals 
are  developed  sparoojfsts  or  rediaj  which  again  develop  little  worms  with 
tails,  the  eercaria.  These  very  lively  little  animals,  which  frequently  have 
bristles  on  the  head,  envelop  themselves  in  a  capsule  and  throw  off  their 
organs  of  motion. 

If  in  this  condition  they  enter  the  stomach  of  that  animal  which  is 
to  be  their  d^nite  place  <^  abode,  the  cyst,  as  I  have  shown  by  exx>eri- 
ments  years  ago,  is  digested,  and  its  contents  becomes  a  fully-matured 
animal  of  the  Trematodea  kind.  Before  they  get  so  far  they  may,  how- 
ever, pass  through  several  different  animals. 

Tax)eworms  are  very  frequently  found  in  fish,  often  in  an  entirely  unde- 
veloped condition,  which  shows  that  they  were  first  eaten  by  some  other 
animal  along  with  the  animal  in  which  tJiey  lived. 

Among  these  must  be  counted  the  LiguUiy  which  is  frequently  found 
in  the  abdominal  cavity  of  our  fresh-water  fish,  such  as  the  bleak,  blay, 
cmcaan,  salmon,  trout,  pike,  and  perch.  In  some  parts  of  Italy  this 
worm  is  called  "  Macaroni  piatti,"  and  is  considered  a  great  delicacy. 
In  storks,  herons,  gulls,  and  wild  ducks  it  is  found  in  its  more  devel- 
oped  form.  According  to  Van  Beneden  it  only  gets  into  these  birds  acci- 
dentally. 

Very  similar  te  the  Ligula  is  the  Sehistocephalus^  which  often  fills  the 
abdcMDinal  cavity  of  the  stickle-backs  to  sudi  an  extent  as  almost  to 
make  them  burst.  When  25  years  ago  I  pursued  ichthyological  studies 
here  in  B^lin,  under  the  instruction  of  my  venerable  teacher,  Professor 
Petersj  I  often  fed  crows  and  ducks  with  these  worms.  These  experi- 
ments were  made  in  my  student^s  quarters  in  the  third  story,  »id  were 
tho^^re  attaided  with  considerable  difficulties.  Von  WiUemoes-Suhm 
has  pursued  his  experiments  in  a  reversed  manner,  and  has  raised  the 
embryos  with  six  little  hooks  from  the  eggs  of  the  Ligula  taken  from  a 
diver,  and  from  those  of  the  SchUtocephdUu  taken  from  a  gnlL  Among 
these  undeveloped  forms  we  must  ateo  moition  the  Scolex  polymarphnsj 
which  is  found  in  many  salt-water  fish,  and  comprises  different  stages  of 
development. 

A  very  simply-formed  tapeworm  is  found  in  the  intestinal  tube  of  nearly 
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every  fish  of  the  genus  Cyprinus;  it  is  called  the  OarpophyUaeus  mytabilis. 
It  has  only  one  joint,  closely  connected  with  the  head,  which  develops  in 
the  same  fish,  and  forms  the  connecting  link  with  a  long  and  varied 
series  of  maritime  forms,  which  in  their  youth  live  in  osseous  fish,  and 
with  these  migrate  into  rays  and  sharks,  where  they  readi  maturity. 
These  are  the  TetraphylUdm  of  V<m  Beneden^  which  have  four  suckinjr 
disks  which  are  either  unarmed  or  have  hooks  or  stings.  To  the  fonner 
belong  the  Echinohothrivm^  Phyllobothrium  and  Anthohothrium;  to  the 
latter,  the  Acanthobothrivmy  Calliohothriumj  and  Onchobothrium.  The 
EcMnobothrium  found  in  the  ray  has  only  two  sucking  disks,  but  two 
sharp  stings  on  the  forehead,  and  a  neck  fuU  of  long  bristles.  Next  to 
this  comes  the  Tetrarhyncm,  which  has  four  hooked  trunks.  When 
quite  young  it  is  found  in  plaice,  and  when  fidly  grown  in  rays  Mid 
sharks.  Nearly  related  to  this  one  is  the  OMcenophorus  noduiocw  with 
two  pairs  of  three-pronged  hooks,  which  in  its  undeveloped  conditaon  is 
found  in  the  liver  of  fish  of  the  genus  GyprinuSj  and  when  fully  ma- 
tured in  the  intestinal  tube  of  fish-of-prey. 

The  Cestodes  found  in  fresh-water  fish  are  not  so  numerous  and  varied 
as  those  of  the  salt-water  fish.  Of  the  latter  there  may  still  be  men- 
tioned the  Boihriooephahis  p%mctatus  of  the  plaice,  and  the  Bothriotefk- 
€Uu8  rt^sus  of  the  codfish ;  and  of  the  former,  the  Boihriooq^hahu  pro- 
bosddem  of  the  salmon,  the  Taenia  ooellata  of  the  perch,  the  Twm 
osculata  of  the  '^  Wels,"  Silurus  gUmiSj  and  the  Tcsma  taruloM  of  the 
^^Orf,"  the  Tcenia  langiooUis  of  the  salmcmoids,  mostly  confined  in  cap- 
sules, and  the  Taenia  macrocephala  of  the  eel. 

The  Trema;tode9  may  be  subdivided  into  a  number  of  families  aooord- 
ing  to  the  number  and  iH>sition  of  their  sucking  disks.  In  this  way  we 
may  distinguish  the  MoTiostoma,  DistamOj  IW^totno,  Polyatoma^  HohitmOj 
and  Amphi8toma.  The  sucking  disks  of  the  lower  extremity  are  8onl^ 
times  furnished  with  hooks  as,  for  example,  in  the  Oyrodactyhu, 

The  last  of  this  kind  is  the  Diporpa^  which  in  the  middle  gro^s 
together  with  another  individual,  and  then  forms  a  i>eculiar  twin-animal, 
the  Biplozoon  paradoxum.  The  monostoma  are  rarely  found  in  fifih. 
They  are  found  in  the  intestinal  tube  of  the  stickle-back  (if.  carryophf^ 
Unttm),  and  the  barbel  {M.  cochleariforme)^  in  the  gills  of  the  "brachse'* 
(M,  praemoraum)^  and  in  capsules  in  the  small  ^^  Mar^^na"  (M.  Maraenittkt)' 
Von  Nordmam^n  found  an  incredible  quantity  of  a  youthful  fonnatioH 
(Diplostomum)  of  the  Holostoma  living  in  aquatic  birds,  in  the  eye  of  t^ 
perch,  the  burbot,  fish  of  the  genus  Oyprinus^  and  in  tiie  last  mentiooed 
also  in  the  skin.  In  the  lens  of  the  eye  of  the  burbot,  290  such  little 
animals  were  counted,  whilst  the  vitreous  humor  contained  about  half 
that  number.    This  must  of  course  make  the  fish  more  or  less  blind. 

The  Disioma  are  very  common  in  fish.  Thus  the  perch  has  five  dif- 
ferent kinds,  and  the  eel  ten.  In  our  fish  tJiie  most  frequent  are  the 
Distomum  globiporum,  the  D.  tereticolle  of  the  burbot,  pike,  salmon,  and 
trout,  the  D.  nodulosum  of  the  perch,  the  D.  tarulosum  of  the  "  Wds,'' 
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the  D.ferruginosum  of  the  barbel,  the  D.  macrohothrium  and  tectum  of 
the  smelt,  the  2>.  laureatum  and  varicum  of  the  "Aesche'^,  the  D.  ocrea- 
turn  of  the  herring,  salmon,  and  May-fish,  which,  when  young,  lives 
qnite  free,  and  is  a  parasite  on  larvse  of  worms  and  small  crustaceans. 

Of  the  Polystoma  I  will  only  mention  the  Octobothrium  of  the  May- 
fish,  which  lives  in  the  gills  like  the  Diplozoon  of  the  cyprinoids,  the 
Oyrodactylus  and  Dactylogyrus. 

The  Acanthocephala  are  round,  tube-formed  worms,  without  mouth  and 
intestinal  tube,  whilst  at  the  head-end  they  have  a  trunk  with  hooks. 
Their  embryos  have  smaller  hooks,  with  which  they  pierce  the  intestinal 
tube  of  the  animals  in  which  they  live,  principally  crustaceans,  then 
wrap  themselves  up  in  a  capsule,  and  in  that  state  are  transferred  to 
other  animals,  fish,  birds,  or  whales. 

We  thus  find  the  Uchinorhyncus  protens  when  young  in  small  crusta- 
ceans, and  when  more  developed  in  the  perch,  the  "Wels,'' the  carp,  the 
salmonoids,  and  other  fish.  It  is  likewise  found  in  many  salt-water  fish, 
as  the  codfish  and  the  plaice;  whilst  it  does  not  occur  in  the  rays  and 
sharks.* 

Different  from  the  Acanthocephala  i^  the  family  of  the  Nematodes,  num- 
bering upwards  of  1,200  Itinds,  distinguished  chiefly  by  a  more  or  less 
develoi>ed  organ  of  digestion.  These  Nematodes  are  very  prolific,  and 
exhibit  many  i)eculiar  phases  of  development ;  a  change  of  generation 
does  not,  however,  seem  to  occur  with  them,  at  any  rate  it  has  so  far  not 
been  observed.  It  has  been  noticed,  however,  that  parasitical  hermaph- 
rodites have  been  produced  by  free  individuals  of  opposite  sexes.  There 
may  also  possibly  be  a  development  of  the  egg  without  impregnation. 

The  Nematodes  are  very  frequent  in  fish,  sometimes  half  developed  in 
capsules,  and  sometimes  fully  grown. 

We  thus  find  the  Qordius  aquaticus,  a  very  long  (1  meter)  nematode,  liv- 
ing in  the  water,  inclosed  in  land  and  water  insects  and  their  larvse,  as 
well  as  in  minnows  and  loaches  5  and  the  Cucutlanus  when  young  in 
small  crustaceans,  and  when  fully  grown  in  the  perch  and  eel.  In  the 
swimming-bladder  of  the  salmonoids  we  find  the  Ancyranthus ;  in  the 
stomach  of  the  eel,  the  Filaria  denticulata  ;  in  fish  of  the  Cyprinus  kind, 
the  Trichosoma  tomentmum ;  and  in  the  plaice,  the  Eeterakis  foveola. 
The  large  genus  Ascaris  has  also  many  representatives  in  fish,  for  example, 
Ascaris  truncatula,  in  the  x)erch ;  A.  gasterostei^  in  the  stickle-back  5  A. 
ela/vatOnf  in  the  codfish,  trout,  and  salmon ;  A.  mucronata,  in  the  burbot 
and  pike;  A,  collaris,  in  the  plaice;  A.  silurij  in  the  "Wels'';  A,  aotiSj 
in  the  c^rp,  pike,  and  trout ;  A.  dentata,  in  the  barbel ;  A.  hirsuta,  in 
the  smelt ;  A.  obtusocavMy  in  fish  of  the  Coregonus  kind ;  A.  cristntOj  in 

•  As  far  as  can  be  judged  from  the  very  incomplete  description,  the  nnnsnal  mor- 
tality of  the  crawfish  noticed  in  several  places  {** Deutsche  Fischerei  Zeitung,^  1879,  p. 
62)  might  be  traced  to  the  EchinorhyncuSy  perhaps  E,  polymorpkus  Br.j  E,  MilariuSf 
Zenker^  E,  AatadflMvialis  v,  Siebold,  When  yonng  they  live  in  small  crustaceans,  and 
when  more  developed  in  aquatic  birds.  These  latter  would,  therefore,  transmit  the 
infection. 
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the  pike;  A.  adunca,  in  the  ^^  May -fish";  A.  labiataj  in  the  eel;  and  A 
constricta,  in  the  sturgeon. 

Diesing  mentions  a  Trichhui  cyprinorum^  but  all  attempts  to  develop 
trichina  in  fish  have  so  far  been  unsuccessfuL  Quite  recently  I  haTe 
made  experiments  with  goldfish,  feeding  them  with  meat  wliich  con- 
tained trichina^  but  the  trichina  pasted  through  the  intestinal  tube.  The 
"  fish  trichina  "  which  are  from  time  to  time  spoken  of  in  the  newspa- 
pers are,  therefore,  probably  myths. 

A  very  dangerous  and  troublesome  parasite  is  the  "  fish-leech,"  whidL 
lives  on  the  Bkin  and  the  gills  of  fish,  often  in  such  numbers  as  to  tor- 
ment the  poor  fish.  We  find  the  Piscicola  geametra  on  fish  of  the  goons 
Cyprinus^  the  salmonoids  and  the  pike,  the  P.  re^pirans  on  the  barbel 
and  the  Rfaseiata  on  the  *'  Wels.'^  The  Branchiobdella  lives  on  craw- 
fish, the  Histriobddla  on  lobsters,  while  others  live  on  8al^ water  fish  «id 
mollusks. 

Also  among  the^  crustaceans  we  find  a  number  of  parasites  which  live 
on  the  blood  of  fish,  the  so-called  ^^  fish-louse,"  remarkable  for  a  peca- 
liar  regressive  metamorphosis  during  their  development. 

The  young  are  very  lively  and  resemble  small  crustaceans,  but  when 
they  have  reached  their  permanent  place  of  sojourn,  only  those  organa 
remain  which  are  necessary  for  feeding  and  propagating. 

Of  the  very  large  number  of  these  parasites,  I  only  mention  the  Er- 
gasilm  Sieboldii  on  the  car^i  and  pike,  the  Lamprogena  puUshella  on  the 
"  orpe,"  the  Lemceocera  on  the  carp,  the  pike,  and  the  codfish,  t^e  AA- 
theres  percarum  on  the  perch,  the  Tracheliastes  polycopus  on  the  barfoeL 
and  the  Argulus  foliacetis  on  the  carp ;  the  last  mentioned  of  which  I  had 
firequent  occasion  to  observe  in  my  goldfish  ponds.  These  i>arasite8 
«eem  not  to  do  special  harm ;  still  I  found  it  advisable  to  coonteraet 
their  spreading  by  draining  the  ponds  from  time  to  time  and  by  remov- 
ing the  parasites. 

I  do  not  believe  that  more  develoi>ed  crustaceans,  which  fonn  an  ex- 
cellent food  for  trout,  can  hurt  the  fish-eggs,  but  there  are  quite  a  num- 
ber, such  as  the  AnceuSy  Cymothoa^  &c.,  which  live  as  parasites  on  fish. 

Among  the  insects  the  water-beetles  and  their  larvae,  principally  the 
IhfthcuBj  AcilitLSy  and  Calymietes^  are  justly  considered  enemies  of  fish. 
I  have  seen  how  a  Dytiscus  marginalis  killed  a  Mexican  salamander  six 
inches  in  length,  for  whom  it  was  to  serve  as  food,  by  biting  it  in  the 
neck.    The  larvie  of  the  dragon-fly  are  also  said  to  hurt  the  fish. 

In  passing  to  the  vertebrates,  we  find  that  the  fish  themselves  are  dan- 
gerous enemies  of  their  own  kind.  Not  only  will  it  happen  that  a  male 
trout  with  an  utter  lack  of  gallantry  will  eat  the  eggs  instead  of  impreg- 
nating them,  but  many  fish,  which  are  considered  harmless  vegetariaDS, 
actually  turn  cannibals,  and,  especially  at  a  more  advanced  age,  devour 
the  eggs  and  young  fish.  This  is  the  reason  why  there  are  so  frequently 
no  young  fish  in  goldfish-ponds  containing  strong  and  healthy  male  and 
female  fish,  whilst  those  eggs — ^few  in  number — which  by  the  water 
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flowing  through  the  i)ond  are  accidentally  carried  beyond  the  limits  of 
the  pond  develop  very  successfully. 

Arrangements  may  be  made  accordingly.  To  take  out  the  old  fish 
after  spawning  is  easier  said  than  done.  Although  the  salmonoids  as 
a  general  rule,  that  is,  as  long  as  they  find  a  sufficient  quantity  of  insects, 
emstaceans,  worms  and  snails,  are  not  very  dangerous  depredators,  they 
love  to  eat  the  spawn  of  fish.  IN'early  all  fish  will  be  guilty  of  the  same 
offense  when  tempted  by  such  delicate  morsels.  Trout  which  have  ac- 
quired a  taste  for  such  food  may  prove  very  dangerous  to  their  younger 
comrades.  The  fish-of-prey,  properly  so  called,  the  pike,  the  barbel, 
"  Wels,''  burbot,  and  eel  are  well  known  as  such,  and  they  are  caught 
wherever  this  is  possible. 

Among  the  amphibia^  the  water-salamander,  the  water-toad,  ^^TJnke," 
and  the  frog  should  be  kept  away  from  the  fish-ponds  as  much  as  pos- 
sible, because  they  may  inflict  great  damage  to  eggs  and  young  fish. 

In  order  not  to  pass  the  reptiles^  we  will  also  mention  among  the 
enemies  of  fish  the  crocodile  and  the  water-snake.  1  do  not  know 
whether  our  common  Coluber  natrix  likes  fish  as  well  as  it  does  frogs 
and  tritons. 

All  aquatic  birds  are  bom  enemies  of  fish.  The  water-fowl  seems  to 
be  the  most  harmless  of  all,  although  it  cannot  be  trusted  entirely.  The 
stork  is  decidedly  wo^*se  than  his  reputation.  But  the  roost  dangerous 
enemies  are  the  herons,  which,  especially  during  moonlight  nights,  do 
great  damage.  Among  the  birds-of-prey  the  Circus  rufusj  the  Pandion 
hali€etusj  and  the  SalioBtus  aJMcilla  are  the  most  dangerous  and  powerful 
enemies  of  fish.  A  most  dangerous  enemy  is  th^  kingfisher,  Alcedo 
ispida.  The  crow,  Corvus  corona^  also  likes  fish,  and  is  remarkably 
skillful  in  catching  them.  The  wagtail,  MotaciUa  flava^  and  atba^  and 
tJie  water-ousel,  Cincltis  aquaticttSy  are  likewise  fond  of  fish-eggs  and 
young  fish. 

Among  the  mammals,  the  enemies  of  fish  are  not  so  numerous,  but 
the  few  are  all  the  more  dangerous.  Of  the  Cetacea,  we  must  men- 
tion the  fin-fish,  the  narwhal,  and  the  dolphin,  and  of  the  Fhocidoe, 
the  seal.  The  water-rat,  Hypodeevs  amphihius,  and  the  brown  rat,  Mus 
decumanusj  should  be  kept  away  from  fish-ponds  as  much  as  pos- 
sible. Although  the  first-mentioned  lives  on  reeds,  it  does  damage 
by  undermining  the  dikes,  whilst  the  last-mentioned  most  assuredly 
hurts  the  fish.  Brehm  has  given  detailed  reports  of  the  great  damage 
done  to  fish  by  the  Crossopus  fodiens,  which  eats  the  eyes  and  brains  of 
living  fish,  even  those  of  considerable  size.  The  domestic  cat  does  not 
disdain  fish-food,  and  I  have  often  watched  cats  lying  in  wait  for  fish  on 
the  banks  of  ponds.  The  best  known  and  most  dangerous  enemies  of 
fish  are  the  otters,  the  Vison  lutreola  and  america/nus,  the  Enhydris 
lutris,  and  the  Ltitra  vulgaris.  The  reputation  of  the  last-mentioned 
kind  is  so  bad,  that  I  need  not  say  any  more  about  it,  but  only  recom- 
mend the  excellent  methods  of  catching  them  introduced  by  Von  der 
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£ome.  Their  near  relatives,  the  weasel,  Mustela  vulgaris^  M.  ermmeoj  and 
the  polecat,  M.  putoriusy  cannot  be  trusted  either. 

It  must  also  be  mentioned  that  some  members  of  the  hear  faoiily  aie 
fond  not  only  of  honey,  but  also  of  flsh. 

We  have  thus  quickly  passed  through  the  whole  animal  kingdom, 
and  have  arrived  at  the  last  and  most  dangerous,  because  most  intelli- 
gent, enemy  of  fish,  namely,  man. 

Ignorance  and  covetonsness  have  in  many  parts  of  the  country  re- 
duced the  number  of  fish  to  a  minimum,  and  nothing  but  efficient  idi- 
ery-laws  and  rational  pisciculture  can  remedy  the  eviL  The  Oemm 
Mshery-Lmo  and  the  Oemum  Fishery  Association  have  oi>ened  out  a  new 
era  for  the  German  fisheries.  On  this  foundation,  which  has  been  hid 
by  the  best  men  of  our  country,  we  must  all  build  according  to  oor 
ability.  As  our  revered  president  has  remarked,  ^<  there  should  be  ft 
hatching-box  near  every  water-milL''  Only  united  activity  will  brag 
us  nearer  to  our.  object — ^to  raise  the  general  .welfiEbre  of  our  nation.^ 
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XVII.-IS  SAWDUST  AS  SERIOUS  AN  OBSTACLE  TO  THE  ASCENT 
OF  SALMON  IN  OUR  RIVERS  AS  IS  GENERALLY  ilAINTAINED  ? 


By  Prof.  H.  Rabch.* 
[Translated  by  Tarletoa  U.  Bean.] 


That  the  rivers  on  which  there  is  considerable  catting  of  timber  grad* 
nally  become  more  and  more  destitute  of  sahnon  is  an  undeniable  fact; 
bat  while  it  is  asserted  that  the  sawdust  introduced  into  the  river  from 
the  saw-mills  causes  the  salmon  coming  from  the  sea  either  to  forsake 
its  foster  stream  because  of  meeting  the  sawdust,  to  seek  another  river 
not  polluted,  or  else,  when  the  fish  attempts  to  pass  through  the  areas 
quite  filled  with  sawdust,  then  this,  by  fixing  itself  in  the  gill-oi)ening8 
or  between  the  gills,  causes  its  death,  yet  later  experience  seems  to  en- 
title us  to  the  assumption  that  sawdust  neither  causes  the  salmon  to 
forsake  its  native  stream  nor  produces  any  great  mortality  among  the 
ascending  fishes.  The  hurtfiilness  of  the  sawdust  to  the  reproduction 
of  the  salmon  is  not  so  direct,  but  is  exceedingly  great  in  this,  that  it 
partly  limits  and  partly  destroys  the  spawning-grounds  of  the  river. 

The  river  Drammen,  below  Hellefos,  has  for  many  years  been  greatly  pol- 
luted by  sawdust,  and  the  abundance  of  salmon  decreased  constantly  until 
the  fishermen  at  Hellefos  adopted  the  so-called  artificial  method  of  hatch- 
ing, whereby  they  supplied  the  river  each  year  with  a  considerable  number 
of  fry,  which,  after  wandering  to  sea,  returned  to  the  cataract,  although 
the  quantity  of  sawdust  is  the  same  as  heretofore;  and  one  cannot  see 
that  the  ascending  fish  is  in  any  marked  degree  afftected  thereby.  The 
case  is  dififerent  when  it  reaches  a  cataract  where  many  saw-mills  are 
situated,  and  there  meets  an  insurmountable  obstacle  to  its  further 
advancement.  Its  desperate  leap  is  in  vain,  and  as  it  is  driven  down 
exhausted  in  the  water  filled  up  with  sawdust,  it  will  undeniably  be 
liable  to  get  some  of  it  so  tightly  wedged  in  the  gills  that  it  cannot  get 
rid  of  it,  and  death  will  then  sooner  or  later  be  the  result.  To  this  dan- 
ger the  male  salmon  will  be  especially  exposed  near  and  at  the  spawning 
time,  since  the  increased  length  of  the  so  called  notches  of  the  lower  jaw 
prevent  it  from  completely  closing  its  mouth.  The  salmon  which  are 
not  seldom  found  dead  after  the  spawning  time  are  nearly  always  males. 
That,  at  the  same  time,  most  of  the  deaths  result  from  violent  struggles 
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between  rivals  is  probable.  If  one  could  secure  for  the  ascending  fishes 
an  easy  passage  over  the  intercepting  cataracts  and  dams,  then  certainly 
very  few  fish  would  die  from  getting  sawdust  in  their  gills. 

That  young  salmon  bred*  from  a  race  of  salmon  which  has  its  own 
river,  when  they  are  set  free  in  a  strange  river  and  one  which  is  in  an 
unusual  degree  polluted  by  sawdust,  will  not  be  prevented  by  this  cir- 
cumstance from  returning  to  this  last-named  stream  after  their  wander- 
ing in  the  sea,  one  had  a  convincing  illustration  in  the  great  experiment 
instituted  last  year  by  Director  A.  Hansen.  In  olden  times  the  salmon- 
shoal  which  had  its  spawning-place  in  Soli  Biver  could  ascend  to  it 
through  the  then  passable  Soli  cataract,  but  when  they,  for  the  sake  (rf 
the  increased  mil-business,  erected  above  the  cataract  a  dam  so  high 
that  the  salmon  could  not  ascend  to  their  spawning-grounds,  this  salmon 
shoal  gradually  died  out  entirely.  With  the  consent  of  the  mill-owneis 
Mr.  Hansen  in  1868  constructed  a  hatching-apparatus,  which  in  Novem- 
ber of  the  same  year  was  supplied  with  impregnated  salmon-eggs  trans- 
ported from  the  fishery  at  Hellefos.  On  St.  John's  Night,  1869,  the 
young  arising  therefrom  were  liberated  from  the  apparatus  into  the 
river,  partly  above  and  partly  below  the  dam.  Last  summer  a  portion 
of  the  planting  returned  as  young  salmon,  and  according  to  expmence 
gained  elsewhere  we  should  wait  for  the  great  body  of  them  until  the 
coming  summer;  because  the  greatest  portion  appear  to  pass  the  first 
two  years  of  their  lives  in  the  rivers  and  two  years  in  the  sea. 

In  case  one  could  aid  the  advance  of  the  salmon  around  the  Sarp  cata- 
ract or  Soli  cataract — and  perhaps  in  this  way  a  few  less  important 
water-falls — and  in  connection  therewith  furnish  the  Glommen  with  arti- 
ficially hatched  young,  one  may  now  be  fully  assured  that  the  abun- 
dance of  sawdust  which  incumbers  both  branches  of  the  Glonun^ 
which  again  unite  between  Sarpsborg  and  Frednkstad,  will  not  prevent 
the  salmon  from  going  up  to  the  falls,  where  they  will  then  probably 
soon  find  access  to  a  rightly  constructed  salmon-ladder,  which  would 
help  them  up  to  a  portion  of  the  great  river  freer  from  sawdust  The 
result  of  Mr.  Hansen's  experiment  should  therefore  be  a  good  support 
for  the  watchful  action  of  the  management  of  our  association,  which  will 
in  due  time  be  communicated  to  the  members. 
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XVIII.-THE  PURIFICATION  OF  REFUSE  WATER. 


By  E.  Reichardt,  of  Jena.* 
[TranslAted  by  Hermaa  Jacobson.] 


It  is  of  great  importance,  not  only  for  hygiene,  but  also  for  pisciculture 
and  agriculture,  that  this  whole  matter  should  be  more  fully  investi- 
gated, both  theoretically  and  practically,  in  order  to  gain  and  diffuse 
knowledge. 

I  have  on  a  former  occasion  published  a  treatise  on  this  subject  m 
this  journal  (vol.  209,  p.  1),  but,  urged  from  many  sides,  I  will  not  hesitate 
to  reproduce,  part  of  this  treatise,  embodying  all  the  recent  discoveries. 

It  is  an  undoubted  fact  that  refuse  of  various  kinds  is  in  a  reckless 
manner  thrown  into  public  waters,  thus  doing  injury  to  public  health 
and  depriving  agriculture  of  valuable  fertilizing  matter,  and  finally  de- 
populating brooks  and  rivers  of  fish,  which  form  so  valuable  an  article 
of  food. 

The  objection  that  this  had  been  so  from  time  immemorial  does  not 
hold  good  5  no  bad  habit  like  this  could  e\^er  be  justified  even  by  the 
usage  of  ages.  ^Not  even  old-established  manufactures  can  claim  such 
a  privilege,  because  the  progress  of  industry,  based  on  the  progress  of 
chemistry,  has  taught  us  to  make  use  of  a  number  of  hurtful  and  un- 
healthy substances  whose  refuse  flows  into  public  waters.  Any  such  priv- 
ilege,  very  questionable  in  itself,  cannot  possibly  include  innovations  of 
every  kind  which  were  formerly  quite  unknown. 

Every  man  ought  to  be  held  responsible  for  any  injury  to  public  interests 
caused  by  his  business. 

Since  the  above  piinciple  is  often  carried  out  very  rigorously  with  re- 
gard to  street-cleaning,  &c.,  why  should  this  not  be  done  with  regard  to 
public  water  in  brooks,  rivers,  and  ponds  I  If  changes  in  any  branch 
of  industry,  even  if  these  changes  only  mean  an  enlargement  of  the 
business,  involve  hurtful  influences,  it  can  justly  be  demanded  that  such 
influences  should  be  neutralized. 

Chemistry  is  not  only  one  of  the  strongest  levers  of  modern  industry, 
but  it  certainly  falls  within  its  province  to  remedy  all  injuries  to  public 
proi)erty  caused  by  industry.  Chemical  knowledge  should  not  only  be 
utilized  in  a  onesided  manner  for  the  benefit  of  various  industries,  but 

•  Reiniffung  des  A  hfa Ihoassers.  Vod  E.  Reichardt  i n  Jena.  Archi v  der  Pharmacie,  voL 
xii,  Halle,  1879. 
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it  should  also  strive  to  utilize  all  refuse  matter  in  as  complete  and  satis- 
fiewstory  a  manner  as  possible. 

It  is  a  fact  which  can  be  observed  everywhere  that  nature  utilizes 
refuse  matter  of  different  kinds  in  such  a  manner  as  not  to  iiynre  deeper- 
lying  springs,  that  is,  the  upper  layers  of  soil  or  rock  absorb  the  refuse, 
either  changing  its  character  or  forcing  it  to  enter  other  combinations, 
so  that  in  both  cases  the  lower  strata  receive  but  very  little  of  it,  Hus 
purifying  process,  which  is  going  on  on  an  extensive  scale,  is  both  of  ft 
mechanical  and  chemical  nature,  and  presents  the  best  and  simplest 
starting-point  for  discussing  this  whole  question. 

PURIFICATION  OF  WATER  BY  REPOSE. 

The  success  of  this  purifying  process  is  very  clearly  demonstrated  bj 
the  glacier  water  flowing  from  lake  to  lake.  In  a  turbid  and  milky 
condition  the  icy  water  leaves  the  mountains  on  its  way  to  the  plain, 
till  it  enters  a  lake  often  of  very  considerable  depth  and  extent  Al- 
though the  same  quantity  of  water  leaves  the  lake  to  continue  its  jour- 
ney towards  the  plain,  it  comes  out  as  clear  as  crystal,  whilst  long  banks 
of  clay  or  sand  gradually  mark  the  entrance  of  the  turbid  glacier  water. 
The  same  observation  may  be  made  in  rivere.  A  strong  current  carriee 
all  the  floating  particles  of  clay  and  sand  far  down  the  river,  while  a 
sluggish  current  allows  them  to  gather  in  the  bed  of  the  river  or  on  its 
banks,  thus  purifying  the  turbid  waters.  An  attentive  observer  may 
watch  the  same  process  in  every  brook ;  wherever  an  indentation  of  the 
bank  delays  the  rapid  flow  of  the  water,  numerous  pailicles  of  mud  will 
gather,  and  many  substances  injurious  to  the  life  of  fish  are  in  this  way 
removed  from  the  water.  This  natural  process  of  purifying  flowing  water 
by  allowing  it  to  enter  a  condition  of  repose  can  easily  be  imitated  in  an 
artificial  way,  and  should  be  adopted  wherever  turbid  water  enters  brooks 
and  rivers. 

This  is  particularly  the  case  in  the  neighborhood  of  mines,  quarries, 
factories,  for  instance,  beet-sugar  factories,  &c.  It  will  suffice  in  every 
case  to  construct  so-called  "mud-catchers^ — ^ponds  through  which  the 
turbid  water  is  led.  If  the  water,  as  is  often  the  case  in  mines,  flows  oat 
with  the  strength  of  small  brooks,  2  to  3  ponds  should  be  constructed, 
one  by  the  side  of  the  other,  regulating  their  depth  according  to  the 
quantity  of  impure  matter  in  the  water.  It  will  also  be  well  to  cultivBte 
in  these  ponds  aquatic  or  floating  plants  or  reeds,  and  to  plant  willows  on 
their  banks,  as  such  vegetation  aids  the  purifying  process  in  more  ways 
than  one.  I  have  often  observed  that  by  simply  following  these  rules  a 
single  pond  proved  sufficient  to  purify  completely  the  turbid  water  flow- 
ing from  a  mine.  In  such  a  pond  hardy  flsh,  and  even  carps,  were 
raised. 

From  time  to  time  the  x>ond  would  yield  a  great  quantity  of  mud, 
which,  when  taken  out  during  the  cleaning  of  the  pond,  proved  a  valu- 
able fertilizer. 
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If  the  flow  of  tarbid  water  is  not  very  strong  it  will  be  sufficient  t» 
dig  deep  water-tiglit  pits,  2  or  3,  close  together,  as  shown  in  the  following 
diagram: 


'M 


1 


7^ 


These  pits,  which  should  be  lined  with  brick  and  be  cemented  or  made 
water-tight  by  clay,  receive  the  turbid  water  through  drain  pipes  (of 
terracotta)  which  bend  towards  the  bottom  of  the  pit.  The  flow  of 
water,  however,  is  broken  by  a  stone  projecting  from  the  side  of  the  pit, 
BO  that  below  this  stone  the  water  is  in  repose.  The  pipe  through  which 
the  water  leaves  the  last  pit  is  bent  upward,  so  that  any  particles  float- 
ing on  the  water,  such  as  oil,  &c.,  may  remain  in  the  pit,  from  which  they 
are  removed  from  time  to  time,  and  are  in  this  way  prevented  ftt)m  enter- 
ing the  public  water-courses.  Such  floating  particles  are  specially  inju- 
rious to  fish,  because  they  are  in  the  habit  of  collecting  anything  floating 
in  the  water;  tar,  petroleum,  &c.,  may  thus  prove  poisonous. 

By  repeated  personal  observations  I  have  become  convinced  that  even 
lighter  organic  matter  floating  in  the  refuse  water  has  settled  at  the 
bottom,  and  that  from  the  third,  or  even  from  the  second  pit,  the  water 
flowed  out  perfectly  pure  and  clear. 

PURIFICATION  OF  WATER  BY  CHEMICAL  PROCESS. 

This  method  of  purifying  water  will,  of  course,  be  influenced  by  gen- 
eral or  local  conditions. 

In  the  first  place  it  should  be  unlawful  to  introduce  any  hurtful  mat- 
ter into  public  waters ;  and  it  would  be  very  desirable  if  the  recently 
appointed  inspectors  of  manufactures  were  to  give  some  attention  to  this 
question  of  refuse.  As  soon  as  there  is  a  doubtful  case,  it  should  be 
submitted  to  competent  chemists  or  health-officers,  making,  if  necessary, 
a  last  appeal  to  the  imperial  health  officer.  German  manufactures  are 
but  too  frequently  carried  on  in  a  one-sided  manner,  excluding  the  chem- 
ist who  is  often  the  only  person  capable  of  giving  information  or  render- 
ing aid,  especially  as  regards  the  greatest  possible  utilization  of  all 
manner  of  refuse. 

Sueh  utilization  is  often  prevented  by  the  ignorance  of  manufletcturers, 
who,  though  well  versed  in  everything  pertaining  to  their  special  branch 
of  industry,  avoid  anything  which  does  not  seem  to  come  within  their 
immediate  province.  It  is  therefore  the  duty  of  the  government  to  take 
this  matter  in  hand  by  diffusing  information  and  making  regulations. 

Even  large  factories  simply  lead  the  refuse  of  soap  frt>m  the  washing 
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of  wool,  &c.,  iuto  the  nearest  river.    Such  a  thing  could  not  happen  in    ' 
England,  where  experience  has  taught  i)eople  to  utilize  such  refuse  for    J 
the  manufacture  of  soap  or  ga^,  &c.    It  is  therefore  as  great  an  advas- 
tage  to  industry  as  to  the  purification  of  the  water  not  to  let  soapy  wato 
flow  into  public  water-courses. 

It  may  justly  be  demanded  of  every  manufacturer  who  uses  larg«  quaa- 
tities  of  water  that  he  should  purify  the  refuse  water,  and  allow  only  sodi 
water  to  flow  into  the  river  or  brook  which  cannot  do  any  haniL  Tbe  ^ 
water  used  in  working  machinery  should  be  kept  apart  from  water  vhiA  [ 
in  cleaning  dyed  substances  absorbs  the  superfluous  coloring  mate; 
this  la#-mentioned  water  should  be  purified,  while  the  former  may  safdy 
be  allowed  to  flow  into  the  river. 

It  will  also  be  advisable  to  see  to  it  that  not  unnecessarily  large  quan- 
tities of  water  are  made  impure;  this  will  be  comparatively  eagy,as 
a  great  deal  of  water  may  be  saved  by  the  modem  improvements  of  oar 
machinery. 

In  the  above  I  have,  of  course,  only  given  hints,  which  will  have  to 
be  si)ecially  adapted  to  every  individual  case,  and  which  will  only  be 
appreciated  by  competent  persons.  Here  is  another  field  of  usefnlnesi 
for  our  insi)ectors  of  manufactures. 

JRTo  manufacturer  should  allow  refuse  water  containing  free  acid  or fm 
alkali  to  flow  into  public  water-courses;  such  strong  chemical  snbstaMd 
should  at  any  rate  first  be  changed  to  salts,  which  are  far  less  iDjmkid 
Lye  may  mostly  be  used  again,  especially  if  the  first  strong  lye  is 
once  employed. 

The  simplest,  cheai>est,  and  very  generally  used  purifier  is  lime,  e* 
ployed  either  as  quicklime  or  chalk.    Nature  employs  lime  and  magm 
sia  as  purifiers  of  the  soil.    Organic  substances  combine  with  tbea 
water  containing  iron  loses  it;  and  thus  water  i>enetrating  the  snrfM 
soon  becomes  pure,  containing  only  particles  of  the  stratum  through  wii 
it  has  passed.    The  purifying  efl'ect  of  lime  is  still  further  heightened 
the  circumstance  that  a  large  number  of  coloring  substances  enter  ii 
insoluble  combinations,  not  only  with  lime,  but  also  with  carboMi 
lime.    These  combinations  have  long  since  been  employed  in  themai 
facture  of  coloring  substances.    The  effect  of  the  lime  does  by  no  mel 
reach  its  end  by  its  chemical  combination  with  acids,  but  is  contiBi 
when  the  lime  has  assumed  the  form  of  carbonated  lime.    Lime  is,  tW 
fore,  the  most  effective  purifier  of  all  those  waters  which  contain  coll 
ing  matter.    Lime  likewise  enters  into  insoluble  combinations  witt 
buminous  substances,  and  therefore  removes  those  substances  wM 
chiefly  cause  putrefaction.    Alum  is  frequently  employed  with  the 
but  its  addition  should  be  entirely  regulated  by  the  local  demand. 

Lime  is  used  in  the  same  kind  of  pits  as  mentioned  above.    The 
lime  is  placed  in  the  first  pit.    As  soon  as  the  pit  is  filled  with 
water  it  is  stirred  a  few  times,  and  the  water  will  become  dear  in  a 
short  time,  so  that  it  frequently  enters  the  second  pit  with  but  v« 
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little  coloring  or  impure  matter.  The  water  flowing  fix>m  the  third  pit  is 
generally  so  pore  that  it  contains  nothing  but  the  8ax>erflaoas  lime  and 
the  soluble  salts  formed  by  it 

The  quantity  of  superflous  lime  is  generally  very  small,  as  lime  only 
dissolves  in  500  parts  of  water;  but  it  might  nevertheless,  prove  ii\jurious 
to  the  flsh.  It  is  therefore  necessary  to  lead  off  the  water  in  open  ditches^ 
as  lime  very  quickly  becomes  impregnated  with  carbonic  acid  from  its 
immediate  surroundings  or  from  the  air;  the  carbonated  lime  is  then 
separated,  as  well  as  the  last  remnants  of  coloring  matter.  The  water 
which  has  passed  through  these  ditches  will  thus  enter  the  river  in  a 
perfectly  pure  condition,  and  it  is  not  even  necessary  to  let  it  flow  through 
such  open  ditches  for  any  considerable  distance.  It  has  also  been  pro- 
posed to  let  the  pipe  through  which  the  water  finally  flows  into  the 
river  open  from  below,  about  the  middle  of  the  bottom,  so  that  the  refuse 
water  might  immediately  mingle  with  a  great  quantity  of  river  water, 
and  thus  be  deprived  of  anything  of  an  injurious  character  which  might 
have  remained  in  it. 

In  most  cases,  however,  the  application  of  lime  is  sufficient  to  purify 
the  water.  In  my  former  treatise  on  this  subject  I  have  entered  into 
details,  and  will  here  only  mention  a  few  instances  of  purifying  water. 
Soapy  or  fatty  matter  will  generally  be  separated  from  the  water  by 
lime.  These,  however,  are  special  cases,  which  were  mentioned  in  my 
former  treatise  in  order  to  show  the  value  of  the  method.  These  lime 
deposits  form  very  valuable  fertilizers,  so  that,  according  to  observations 
made  in  England,  the  expenses  of  this  purifjing  process  are  fully  covered. 
The  whole  arrangement  is  not  at  all  expensive,  and  if  once  introduced 
it  only  requires  a  little  attention  to  make  it  pay.  Two  pits  are  fi^uently 
sufficient  to  purify  the  water. 

In  Saxony  the  government  ordered  an  investigation*  to  ascertain  the 
number  of  complaints  of  water  having  been  made  impure  by  refuse.  In 
1877  complaints  were  made  in  140  places  and  traced  to  273  sources. 
Half  of  all  these  cases  were  traced  to  the  weaving  industries,  especially 
dyeing,  bleaching,  and  wool-weaving;  9  per  cent  to  the  manuflEM^ture 
of  paper ;  8  per  cent  to  the  manufacture  of  leather;  8  percent  to  min- 
ing industries;  6  per  cent  to  the  manufacture  of  articles  of  food;  2  per 
cent  to  the  manufacture  of  chemicals.  Of  the  626  breweries  in  Saxony 
only  6  were  accused  of  rendering  public  water-courses  impure. 

I  found  that  many  brewers  have  introduced  purifying  pits  in  connec- 
tion with  their  establishments,  and  have  worked  them  very  successfriUy, 
as  the  mud  obtained  fr^m  these  pits  forms  a  most  valuable  fertilizer. 
In  one  case  I  was  enabled  to  get  a  better  insight  into  this  question  and 
to  render  aid. 

A  large  brewery  was  accused  of  making  the  water  in  a  large  neigh- 
boring pond  so  impure  by  refuse  water  that  it  began  to  putrefy,  thus 
causing  considerable  damage  to  the  pond  and  annoyance  to  the  people 
living  near  it  A  chemical  analysis  of  some  of  the  mos9  turbid  refhse 
*GCnthkRj  *' Berliner  Klinische  Wochenschrifi,"  1879,  No.  8. 
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water  from  this  brewery  showed  large  quantities  of  albnminoiis  matter, 
in  fact  substances  containing  nitrogen,  and  the  search  for  organic  sub- 
stances showed  1,000  parts  in  100,000  parts  of  water,  that  is,  1  per  cent 
The  puri^ngarrangement,  containing  two  pits,  which  has  now  been  intro- 
duced into  this  brewery  lets  the  water  from  the  second  pit  nm  out  as  dear 
as  spring  water,  containing  only  &int  traces  of  nitrogen  and  only  5  parti 
organic  substances  in  100,000  parts  of  water;  in  fact,  the  compositian 
of  the  refuse  water  differed  but  little  from  that  of  the  original ' 
employed  in  the  brewery;  all  that  could  be  noticed  was  a  slight  j 
in  the  quantity  of  lime.  The  water  after  having  been  thus  iHiniM 
entered  ihe  pond  at  no  great  distance  from  the  brewery. 

If  we  compstfe  the  experience  of  this  and  other  countries  with  Ike 
actual  condition  in  manufacturing  districts  located  on  small  streains 
and  rivers,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  so  far  little  or  nothing  has  beea 
done  to  prevent  public  waters  from  being  rendered  impure.  The  abofe* 
mentioned  cases  where  water  has  been  artificially  purified  are  entirely 
isolated,  although  the  above-described  purifying  apparatus  is  neither 
expensive  nor  difficult  to  keep  in  order. 

It  must  be  acknowledged  that  even  in  Germany  more  and  nMMre  atten- 
tion is  paid  to  the  depopulation  of  the  fishing  waters,  so  that  in  maoj 
places  suitable  regulations  regarding  the  fishing-season  have  been  intro- 
duced either  i)ermanently  or  t^nporarily.  But  one  of  the  greatest  evSe 
has  so  far  been  almost  entirely  ignored,  and  this  is  the  impure  water  of 
many  streams  and  rivers,  rendered  so  by  many  different  kinds  of  rdhse^ 
whose  utilization  as  fertilizers  or  for  industrial  purposes  is  nrgentiy 
demanded  in  the  interest  of  economy.  It  will,  perhaps,  be  difficult  to 
make  rules  which  would  apply  in  every  case ;  but  so  fiEur  nothing  has 
been  done  to  remedy  this  evU,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  soon  we  shaO 
have  suitable  legislation  on  this  question. 

The  basis  for  such  legislation  will  be  found  in  the  following  iK>int8 : 

No  impure  or  hurtful  matter  of  any  kind  shall  be  allowed  to  enter  any 
public  water. 

In  the  difterent  industries  the  impure  water,  properly  so  called,  shaD 
be  separated  from  simple  refuse  water,  and  the  former  shall  undergo  a 
purifying  process  of  either  a  mechanical  or  chemictd  character. 

Both  methods  should  be  under  the  superintendence  of  the  health- 
officers  ;  investigations  are  to  be  caused  and  directed  by  the  inspectors 
of  fa>ctories. 

The  wailing  of  colored  substances  in  public  waters  shi^  be  prohibited, 
as  it  can  be  done  by  suitable  machinery  in  a  much  more  efficient  manner ; 
the  refuse  water  should,  however,  be  subjected  to  a  further  purifytog 
process. 

In  most  cases  it  will  suffice  to  use  lime  for  this  process,  and  tiie  sedi- 
ments should,  if  possible,  be  utilized  in  some  manner. 

The  refdse  materials  from  privies  should  never  be  thrown  into  pnUM 
water,  as  the^  possess  a  oonsiderable  value  as  fertilizers,  and  can  be 
much  more  suitably  employed  for  such  purposes. 
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XIX.-NOTES  ON  THE  FUNGUS  DISEASE  AFFECTING  SALMON.* 


By  a.  B.  STtRUNO. 


It  ifi  widely  known  that  a  destructive  epidemic  has  this  spring  ap- 
peared among  the  salmon  of  the  rivers  Eden^  Esk,  and  Nith.  The 
mortality  among  the  fish  has  been  so  great  as  to  cause  considerable 
alarm  among  proprietors,  salmon-commissioners,  tax-men,  anglers,  and 
the  general  public. 

The  newspapers  inform  us  that  within  three  days  the  watchmen  have 
taken  out  of  the  Esk  as  many  as  350  dead  salmon.  AH  who  have  exam- 
ined the  fish  carefully  agree  in  referring  the  disease  to  the  presence  of 
a  fungoid  growth. 

The  other  flsh  in  those  rivers,  as  the  smolts,  trout,  eels,  lampreys, 
minnows,  pike,  and  flounders,  are  also  said  to  be  attacked  in  a  similar 
way  to  the  salmon,  and  fears  are  enteriained  that  the  disease  may  become 
thoroughly  established  in  the  district. 

In  these  circumstances  I  have  thought  it  might  be  interesting  to  de- 
scribe the  condition  of  some  of  the  fish  which  have  come  under  my  ob- 
servation. In  March  last,  my  Mend,  Dr.  Philip  Hair,  of  Carlisle,  sent 
me  the  fin  of  a  salmon  which  had  been  affected  by  the  disease,  and 
requested  me  to  state,  if  possible,  its  nature.  Unfortunately,  the  fin 
was  in  a  putrid  condition  when  it  reached  me,  and,  as  a  result  of  the 
examination,  I  could  only  state  to  Dr.  Hair  that  the  disease  was  proba- 
bly a  fungoid  one.  A  few  days  later  I  received  fipom  Dr.  Hair  a  fine 
specimen  of  a  trout,  but  it  was  not  stated  whether  the  fish  was  taken 
alive  or  picked  up  dead.  It  was,  however,  quite  fresh,  and  the  effects 
of  the  disease  were  painfully  exhibited  on  the  carcass.  A  hurried  ex- 
amination of  this  specimen  enabled  me  to  inform  Dr.  Hair  that  the  dis- 
ease was  due  to  what  I  had  previously  suspected,  namely,  a  fungoid 
growth. 

While  examining  this  specimen  I  observed,  entangled  among  the 
fronds  of  the  fungus,  foreign  matter  of  various  kinds,  namely,  torulsB  or 
yeast-fungus,  triple  phosphates,  fecula,  human  hairs,  hairs  of  the  cat 
and  mouse;  also  desmids,  diatoms,  shreds  of  dyed  wool  and  cotton,  with 
other  fragments  of  matter  unknown  to  me.  Respecting  the  torul®,  I, 
in  my  letter  to  Dr.  Hair,  asked  if  their  presence  could  be  accounted  for 

*  Not«s  on  the  fungos  disease  affecting  salmon,  by  A.  B.  Stirling,  assistant  oonser- 
vator  of  the  anatomical  museum  in  the  University  of  Dublin,  communicated  by  Profes- 
sor Turner.  Proceedings  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh,  session  1877-1878,  Mon- 
day, July  1,  1878,  vol.  ix,  page  726. 
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by  bakeries  or  breweries  in  Carlisle,  whose  refuse  might  have  got  into 
the  river. 

My  letter  was  published  by  Dr.  Hair  in  the  Carlisle  Journal  of  March 
29  and  in  the  Field  newspaper  of  March  30,  and  as  worded  it  might 
have  been  inferred  that  I  regarded  the  presence  of  bakeries  and  brew- 
eries as  the  cause  of  the  disease.  This  was  of  course  not  intended.  On 
April  12th  I  received  two  salmon  and  a  trout  from  J.  Dunne,  esq.,  chief 
constable  of  Cumberland  and  Westmoreland,  all  of  them  in  a  diseased 
condition.  Mr.  Dunne  requested  me  to  make  an  examination  of  tiiose 
fish,  and  hoped,  on  public  grounds,  that  I  might  be  able  to  discover  the 
true  nature  and  cause  of  the  disease. 

As  a  result  of  my  examination  of  those  fish,  I  sent  a  preliminary  re- 
-poTt  to  Mr.  Dunne.  I'his  report  was  forwarded  to  the  fishery-inspectors, 
and  was  considered  of  so  much  importance  that  it  was  published  in  the 
Times  and  many  of  the  provincial  and  local  newspapers.  Sir  Bobert 
Christison  had  also  very  kindly  supplied  me  with  a  number  of  sx)ecimefi8 
from  the  river  Nith,  all  of  them  affected  with  this  disease.  An  exam- 
ination of  these  has  confirmed  me  in  the  opinion  expressed  in  the  report 
above  referred  to.  All  these  fish  had  the  disease  in  an  advanced  sti^e* 
being  more  or  less  affected  about  the  head,  chin,  branchiostegal  rays, 
and  fins  in  every  instance.  One  salmon  had  rubbed  the  chin  tiU  the 
lower  jaw  had  nearly  separated  at  the  symphysis,  the  skin  was  rubbed 
off  the  branchiostegal  rays,  and  the  rays  broken.  A  trout  had  the  upper 
left  jaw  bare  of  skin^  the  bone  worn  and  hanging  loosely  attached  to 
the  cheek,  the  pectoral  fin  of  the  left  side  in  rags,  and  the  ra3rs  worn  to 
stumps. 

Another  salmon  had  the  skin  rubbed  off  the  nose  and  crown,  and  the 
matted  fungus  covered  the  bare  parts ;  the  dorsal  fin  was  quite  destroyed, 
the  strong  anterior  rays  being  reduced  to  stumps  of  half  an  indh.  in 
length,  and  the  remains  of  the  fin  bare,  bleached,  and  without  mem- 
brane. Beneath  the  dorsal  fin  on  each  side  were  spaces  extending  3 
inches  forward  toward  the  head,  and  2^  inches  backwards  toward  the 
tfdl,  thickly  covered  with  the  fungus.  Besides  these  there  were  other 
spaces  on  the  sides  of  the  fish  from  1  inch  to  2  inches  in  diameter,  an 
covered  by  the  fungus,  which  gave  the  fish  a  spotted  appearance. 

This  fish  appears  to  have  been  alive  when  taken,  as  the  skull  and 
brain  had  been  punctured  by  the  fisherman.  The  greater  part  of  this 
fish  was  cooked ;  it  was  very  firm  and  fat,  and  the  three  x>er8ons  who 
made  a  meal  of  it  pronounced  it  capital.  I  tasted  a  portion  of  the  flesh 
from  a  part  where  the  fungus  covered  the  skin,  and  could  not  detect 
Miything  different  in  the  flavor  from  an  ordinary  fishmonger's  salmon. 

The  fungus  appears,  in  the  first  instance,  to  attack  those  parts  of  the 
fish  that  are  not  covered  with  scales,  as  the  crown,  nose,  sides  of  the 
head,  chin,  throat,  and  the  membranous  parts  of  the  fins.  From  those 
parts  the  fungus  extends  by  vegetative  growth  (which  seems  very  vig- 
orous) to  those  portions  of  the  surface  of  the  body  which  are  covered 
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with  scales.  On  the  sides  of  the  fish,  where  small  patches  of  the  fungus 
were  situated  on  the  scales  (and  no  rubbing  had  taken  place),  no  sore 
could  be  detected,  and  the  fungus  was  easily  wiped  off  with  the  finger. 

I  may  also  mention  that  all  the  fish  which  I  received  from  the  Eden 
River,  both  trout  and  salmon,  were  infested  with  tape-worms  of  a  large 
size,  the  worms  being  about  two  yards  in  length  and  three-sixteenths  of 
an  inch  in  breadth.  One  of  the  salmon  had  from  60  to  80  yards  of  those 
worms  in  the  pyloric  portion  of  the  gut.  Another  salmon  had  three 
varieties  of  worms  in  various  parts  of  its  alimentary  canal — ^first,  in  the 
stomach  were  many  round  worms,  about  4  inches  in  length,  tapering  to 
each  end,  and  as  thick  as  ordinary  whip-cord  in  the  thickest  part  9f  the 
body  5  many  of  those  worms  were  entangled  among  the  gill-rays,  it  being 
their  habit  to  crawl  there  when  the  fish  dies,  and  from  their  presence  in 
this  situation  they  are  called  gill-worms  by  the  fishermen;  second,  a 
small  spiral  worm,  which  attaches  itself  by  burrowing  in  the  outer  walls 
of  the  intestine,  in  the  fat  and  pyloric  appendages;  third,  tai)e- worms 
seated  within  the  pylorus  and  intestine. 

On  May  30th  I  received  from  Sir  Robert  Christison  a  large  salmon 
from  the  Nith.  TMs  fish  was  believed  to  have  been  to  the  sea  after 
being  attacked  with  fungus,  and  was  captured  on  its  return.  The  speci- 
men was  a  female,  and  had  the  roe  about  one-fourth  grown;  the  viscera 
were  very  healthy,  and  no  entozoa  were  found  in  it.  The  head  of  this 
female  is  peculiar  in  having  a  kip  on  the  under  jaw,  and  a  cavity  in  the 
upper  jaw  to  receive  it,  as  in  the  male  fish  of  the  species.  The  right 
side  of  the  head,  including  the  eyes  and  nose,  was  very  deeply  rubbed 
and  the  bones  injured,  but  no  fungus  adhered  to  the  injured  part.  The 
pectoral  fin  on  the  same  side  had  no  membrane,  the  rays  being  bare, 
broken,  and  separate  from  the  muscles  at  their  roots.  There  were  sev- 
eral patches  on  both  sides  of  the  fish,  from  which  the  scales  were  rubbed 
off,  but  no  fungus  adhered  to  the  rubbed  parts.  In  several  of  those 
rubbed  parts,  although  the  skin  was  unbroken,  a  portion  of  the  muscle, 
corresponding  in  breadth  to  the  external  iiijury,  and  half  an  inch  in 
depth,  was  in  a  pulpy  condition ;  beneath  other  rubbed  spots  the  muscle 
was  quite  sound.  The  dorsal,  ventral,  caudal,  and  anal  fins  were  all 
more  or  less  injured  by  rubbing.  No,fungus  adhered  to  any  of  the  fins 
except  the  anal,  the  rays  here  being  reduced  to  stumps  of  an  inch  or 
half  an  inch  in  length,  on  which  a  thickly  matted  covering  of  fungus  is 
seated.  The  branchiostegal  rays  are  very  slightly  rubbed,  and  are  the 
only  other  part  of  the  fish  on  which  the  fungus  remains.  In  my  report  to 
the  fishery  commissioners  in  April  last  I  stated  that  the  fish  did  not  die 
of  the  fungus,  but  of  the  injuries  they  inflict  by  rubbing,  in  trying  to 
rid  themselves  of  the  pest.  As  some  objection  was  taken  in  regard  to 
this  statement,  I  quote,  in  corroboration  of  my  views,  from  a  letter  pub- 
lished in  the  Field  of  May  25th  last  The  letter  was  written  by  Com- 
mander Duncan  Stewart,  R.  N.    He  says: 

^^  In  regard  to  the  disease  from  which  salmon  are  suffering  in  some  of 
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oar  riverS;  it  may  be  of  advantage  that  I  should  mention  what  I  ob- 
served in  a  small  river  at  the  head  of  Castrie's  Bay,  in  Siberia.  I  foond 
the  river  rather  low,  but  with  plenty  of  clear  running  water.  But  wliat 
astonished  me  was  to  see  thousands  of  salmon  in  all  stages  of  disease 
and  death,  some  darting  away,  but  soon  stopping  to  rub  the  side  on 
the  bottom  or  on  a  rock ;  others  were  constantly  rubbing,  others  unable 
to  rub.  In  those  last  cases  large  sores,  from  the  size  of  a  shilling  to 
that  of  a  half-crown,  of  a  most  filthy  appearance,  were  always  present 
Fish  in  which  the  scales  had  been  rubbed  oflf  would  try  to  get  out  of  my 
way,  but  I  could  kill  them  with  a  stick ;  those  with  the  skin  gone  wooM 
rub  themselves  against  my  trousers." 

Supx>osing  this  salmon  from  the  Nith  had  been  to  sea,  and  had  whik 
there  got  rid  of  the  greater  part  of  the  fungus  with  which  it  was  affected, 
it  had  returned  to  the  river  in  such  a  mutilated  condition,  and  with  un- 
healed sores  of  such  a  nature  as  in  all  likelihood  would  have  oltimatelj 
proved  fatal.  Besides,  the  fact  that  the  fimgus  was  not  killed  by  tte 
salt  water,  but  was  found  in  a  highly  vigorous  condition  on  the  ptutst^ 
which  it  still  adhered,  gives  but  small  hope  of  any  permanent  benefits 
diseased  fish  from  a  visit  to  the  sea. 

The  fungus  belongs  to  SaproUgniw,  a  natural  order  of  doubtfid  affin- 
ity, said  to  have  the  habits  of  molds  and  fructification  algse.  This  orda 
consists  of  the  genera  Saprolegnia  and  Achlya^  which  are  great  enemies  J 
fish  and  other  animals  preserved  in  aquaria. 

The  filaments  of  the  fhngus  arise  free  from  the  outer  surface  of  tb^ 
epidermic  layers  of  the  fish,  having  neither  branches  nor  articulatii 
They  are  tubes,  the  walls  of  which  are  perfectly  translucent,  and 
their  interior,  at  irregular  intervals,  are  small  groups  of  fine  gran 
matter. 

The  majority  of  the  filaments  are  spear-shaped  at  their  upper  tei 
nations,  and  appear  to  be  barren. 

The  prolific  filaments,  on  the  contrary,  enlarge  at  their  upper  e: 
ties,  and  form  elongated  club-shaped  chambers,  in  which  granular 
ter  gathers.    In  the  midst  of  this  granular  matter  small  round 
appear,  and,  those  enlarging,  gradually  develop  into  spores.    The 
lific  filaments  apparently  contain  mere  granular  matter,  and  are  of 
caliber  than  the  other  filaments.    They  are  evidently  destined  firom 
first  to  be  the  propagating  media. 

The  spores  escape  by  an  opening  in  the  summit  of  the  chamber, 
aperture  is  not  an  original  opening ;  it  is  produced  in  a  somewhat  r^n: 
able  manner.  So  long  as  the  spores  are  unripe  and  unfit  for  expnlskM 
a  slender  continuation  of  the  filament  projects  from  the  apex  of  til 
chamber  in  a  manner  similar  to  the  neck  of  a  bottle.  At  the  point  a 
which  this  joins  the  spore  sac  there  is  a  slight  contraction,  which  goe 
on  gradually  increasing  in  depth.  Ultimately,  when  the  spores  a» 
fully  matured,  it  drops  off,  and  the  aperture  is  formed.  The  filament 
forming  the  mycelium  of  the  plant  are  tortuous  and  branched;  the 
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ramify  in  the  mucous  and  epidermic  layers  of  the  fish ;  they  do  not  pen- 
etrate the  corium  where  there  are  no  scales.  In  other  situations  they 
never  reach  a  greater  depth  than  the  outer  surface  of  the  scales ;  they 
are  tubular.  The  whole  plant,  being  without  septa,  forms  a  single  in- 
dividual of  apparently  indefinite  extent.  The  spores  are  variously 
8hax)ed  at  different  stages,  ovate  and  kidney  being  the  commonest  forms. 
They  are  very  minute,  and  require  a  power  of  450  diameters  to  observe 
them  well.  The  cilia  are  two  in  number,  a  longer  and  a  shorter  one,  and 
are  situated  at  the  long  axis  of  the  spore.  They  are  diflScult  to  observe, 
and  always  disappear  in  permanently-mounted  preparations,  although 
the  si)ores  themselves  remain  unaltered  in  all  other  respects.  When  the 
fungus  is  stained  with  logwood  or  picric  acid,  excellent  permanent  pre- 
parations can  be  got.  It  has  been  stated  that  the  fungus  dies  with  the 
.fish.  I  have  not  found  this  to  be  the  case ;  on  the  contrary,  all  my  obser- 
vations have  been  made  from  dead  fish.  Some  of  the  specimens  sent  me 
firom  Carlisle  by  Mr.  Dunne  were  missent  to  Aberdeen,  and  returned  to 
me  on  the  seventh  day  after  the  death  of  the  fish,  and  yet  I  have  scores 
of  i>ermanent  preparations  from  these  specimens  which  show  distinctly 
the  characteristic  form  of  Saproleffnia  ferax. 

I  have  also  found  the  fungus  perfectly  identical  in  all  the  specimens  I 
have  examined,  which  consist  of  salmon,  sea-trout,  and  river-trout  from 
the  Eden,  and  salmon  and  grayling  from  the  Nith. 

It  has  also  been  said  that  a  salt  solution  destroys  the  fungus,  ^<  which 
meUs  in  the  solution  like  sugar  in  water. ^  On  the  contrary,  salt  and  water 
is  an  excellent  preservative  of  Saprolegnia;  masses  of  it  before  me  as  I 
write  have  been  in  a  salt  solution  for  two  months,  and  it  remains  unal- 
tered. Further,  the  salmon  captured  in  the  Nith,  which  is  believed  to 
have  gone  to  the  sea  in  order  to  get  rid  of  the  fungus,  had  the  frmgus 
growing  vigorously  on  several  parts  of  its  body.  The  fungus  must  either 
have  instantly  attacked  the  fish  on  its  return  to  the  river,  or  not  have 
been  destroyed  during  its  stay  in  the  salt  water. 

Begarding  the  cause  of  the  disease,  I  can  offer  no  opinion  fhrther  than 
that  some  frmctional  condition  of  the  fish  seems  necessary  for  the  prop- 
agation of  the  fimgus.  The  germs  of  Saprolegniaferax  must  exist  at  all 
times  and  in  many  places ;  and,  if  so,  there  must  be  a  reason  why  fish 
are  not  constantly  affected  with  the  fungus  and  in  every  river.  I  am 
persuaded  that  the  condition  of  the  fish  is  in  some  way  either  suitable  or 
unsuitable  for  the  propagation  and  growth  of  the  fimgus.  Whether  this 
arises  from  too  high  or  too  low  condition,  I  am  quite  unable  to  say ;  but 
I  may  remark  that  while  some  of  the  fish  examined  were  in  the  kelt 
stage,  others  were  in  a  condition  perfectly  fit  for  food. 
34  F 
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n.-ADDITIONAL  OBSERVATIONS  ON  THE  FUNGUS  DISEASE 
AFFECTING  SALMON  AND  OTHER  FISH. 


By  a.  B.  Stiklino.* 


•  •  •  By%o  kindness  of  James  Tait,  esq.,!  I  received  a  common 
.liver-troat  and  a  minnow,  both  of  which  were  captnred  near  Kelso 
bridge  in  Tweed  Biver;  both  specimens  were  affected  with  fiingas — ^the 
Saprolegniaferax.  I  may  here  mention  that  I  have  noticed  several  able 
letters,  which  have  appeared  in  the  Scotsman  newspaper  from  time  ta 
time,, in  which  the  writer  states  that  the  fongns  is  only  a  secondary 
attack,  and  that  a  primary  disease  of  an  inflammatory  kind  first  affects 
the  head  and  other  parts  of  the  salmon  before  the  fiingns  can  settle 
apon  it.  I  do  not  for  an  instant  doubt  the  fact  that  the  writer  saw  fish 
with  sores  of  the  kind  described  by  him  upon  them,  when  there  was  no 
fimgas  present  to  cause  them.  I  can  only  say  that,  among  all  the  fish 
which  I  have  received  for  examination,  consisting  of  salmon,  sea-trout, 
smolte,  common  trout,  grayling,  and  minnows,  I  have  not  seen  one  with 
a  sore  on  which  this  fungus  was  not  present ;  while  on  every  fish  ex- 
amined there  were  some  patches  of  fungus  which  could  easily  be  wiped 
of^  leaving  only  a  slight  stain,  and  in  some  instances  no  mark  could  be 
discerned,  and  no  loosening  and  shedding  of  the  scales  or  ulceration  of 
the  subjacent  sur&ce.  Again,  in  every  instance  where  the  fungus  was 
rank,  long-seated,  and  felted,  sores  in  every  degree,  from  slight  abrasion 
to  sloughing,  were  found  under  them.  With  reference  to  the  trout  and 
the  minnow  before  mentioned,  the  trout  had  fungus  seated  upon  the 
gums  of  both  the  upper  and  lower  jaws,  which  involved  both  the  teeth 
and  hps,  and  had  spread  upward  and  backward  upon  the  head,  and  its 
destructive  progress  could  be  easily  traced.  First,  the  skin  of  the  lips 
was  broken  in  several  places,  and  shreds  of  it  were  hanging  loose,  to 
which  the  fungus  was  adhering ;  while,  as  it  spread  backward  over  the 
nostrils  and  crown  of  the  head,  the  skin  and  its  pigment  spots  could 
still  be  seen  intact  where  the  fungus  was  seated,  a  portion  of  which  had 
been  carefuUy  shed  aside  to  expose  the  skin.  On  each  of  the  pectoral 
flns  a  patch  of  young  fungus  was  seated,  and  the  mucous  coat  was  seen 
through  t)|e  fungus  to  be  quite  entire;  the  same  appearance  was  seen 
upon  the  anal  fin  and  scaled  parts  of  the  body.    The  minnow  had  only 
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one  patch  of  fimgus  upon  it,  which  was  seated  within  its  month  on  the 
inner  margin  of  the  right  lower  jaw ;  it  filled  the  month,  which  was  dis- 
tended by  its  growth ;  and  every  other  part  of  its  body  was  free  firom 
fongus  or  blemish  of  any  kind. 

The  reason  why  most  of  the  fish  affected  with  fhngns  are  first  attacked 
by  it  upon  their  heads  may  arise  from  various  causes.  All  river  fish 
present  their  heads  to  the  downward  current  of  the  water,  whether  they 
are  swimming  or  at  rest,  and  as  the  spores  of  the  fungus  are  fioating 
down  with  the  stream  the  heads  of  the  fish  are  the  first  parts  to  come 
in  contact  with  and  be  affected  by  them.  Further,  the  mucous  glands 
ore  most  numerous  and  active  upon  the  head  of  the  fish,  which  is  also 
more  thickly  covered  with  mucous  than  other  pares  of  the  body,  and  the 
spores  which  fall  upon  it  adhere  more  readily;  and  the  fins  and  tail, 
from  their  continuous  waving  motion,  are  more  liable  to  arrest  the  pass- 
ing spores  than  the  parts  of  the  body  fi*om  which  they  spring,  and,  from 
this  cause,  are  generally  affected  sooner  than  th3  bodies  of  the  fish. 

The  number  of  the  dead  and  dying  fish  of  all  kinds  removed  from  the 
river  Eden  in  1878  by  the  police,  and  published  by  Mr.  Buckland  in  Us 
report  for  that  year,  show  that  there  were  1,271  ssdmon,  140  fresh- water 
trout,  and  40  brandlings  or  parr,  being  over  60  of  the  large  fish  to  eveiy 
one  of  the  smaller.  About  1,000  of  the  salmon  were  clean  fish,  and  it 
may  be  inferred  that  the  trout  and  parr  were  also  clean,  which  goes  ftar 
to  show  that  the  so-called  disease  is  as  much  a  mechanical  as  a  frmo- 
tional  one.  Further,  from  documents  descriptive  of  the  effects  of  the 
disease  in  the  river  Tweed,  in  the  lower  district,  during  this  season, 
1879,  which  were  collected  by  the  police  from  taxmen  and  practical  fish- 
ermen  on  the  river,  I  find  that  the  proportion  of  large  fish  affected,  dead, 
or  dying — ^namely,  salmon  and  sea-trout — is  very  great  compared  witb 
the  smaller  fish  which  were  found  to  be  affected  in  a  similar  way.  The 
smaller  fish  alluded  to  consist  of  river-trout,  grayling,  smolts,  perch,  and 
gray  mullet. 

From  observations  of  the  fungus,  and  of  the  fish  affected  by  it,  I  am 
led  to  believe  that  the  so-called  salmon  disease  does  not  depend  upon  a 
prediseased  condition  of  the  fish.  It  is  a  true  parasitic  attack,  to  wfaidi 
every  fish  in  any  affected  river  seems  to  be  liable,  as  every  kind  offish, 
irrespective  of  condition,  appears  to  be  a  proper  nidus  for  the  propaga- 
tion of  the  Saprolegnia  ferax  when  a  living  spore  ftt)m  that  fungus  at- 
taches itself  to  it.  While  engaged  during  the  spring  and  summer  in 
the  microscopic  examination  of  the  Saprolegnia  ferax,  I  observed  that  as 
the  season  advanced  many  of  the  patches  of  ftmgus  seated  upon  flie 
fish  were  barren,  consisting  of  spear-shaped  filaments  only,  having  no 
Koosporangia  at  their  apex,  and  consequently  they  produced  no  zoo- 
spores. The  filaments  were  long  and  very  thin,  and  almost  roid  of  pro- 
toplasmic contents,  indicating  that  the  plant  was  losing  its  force  and  in 
a  state  of  decay. 

The  Saprolegnia  ferax  J  in  all  probabilitv,  is  always  present  in  onr  riven 
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ia  more  or  less  active  condition.  It  is  believed  that  this  fungiiA  has 
two  modes  of  reproduction,  namely,  by  oospores  and  by  zoospores.  The 
oospores  are  few  in  number,  and  may  be  looked  upon  as  ova,  and  they 
required  sexual  impregnation.  They  are  called  resting  spores,  from  a 
belief  that  they  remain  dormant  in  the  water  for  an  indefinite  period, 
which  may  continue  for  many  years ;  and  during  this  phase  of  their  life 
they  may  germinate  in  limited  numbers,  providing  only  for  the  contin- 
ued existence  of  the  species.  While  in  this  state  of  abeyance  there  is 
no  plague  of  fungus,  from  the  ova  only  producing  neutral  or  barren 
plants,  which  bear  no  fruit  or  seed.  After  a  period  of  longer  or  shorter 
duration,  a  season,  or  a  series  of  seasons,  may  follow,  during  which  an 
unknown  influence  arises  which  acts  upon  the  resting  spores,  by  which 
they  are  stimulated  to  great  reproductive  energy,  and  the  plants  they 
produce  being  fruitful,  the  asexual  mode  of  reproduction  commences. 

The  zoospores  are  produced  in  pod-like  cases  called  zoosporangia, 
which  are  situated  at  the  apex  of  the  filaments,  and  may  be  looked  upon 
as  fruit  or  seed.  They  are  the  ciliated  spores  and  are  the  media  by 
which  the  fungus  is  communicated  to  the  fish.  The  zoospores  are  pro- 
dueed  in  great  numbers,  each  zoosporangium  containing  from  100  to  150 
of  them.  The  oospores  or  ova  are  produced  in  a  globular  sack,  which 
fonns  at  the  root-ends  of  the  fllamentis  or  upon  the  roots  themselves. 
Those  sacks  are  called  oogonia,  and  each  sack  contains  a  few  oospores  or 
ova,  three  or  four  to  nine  being  the  numbers  I  have  observed  in  the  four 
instances  in  which  I  have  seen  them  in  the  whole  courses  of  my  investi- 
gations. 

Suppose  an  oospore  (resting  spore)  to  be  capable  of  producing,  under 
favorable  circumstances,  a  plant  carrying  100  filaments,  and  each  of  the 
filaments  to  produce  100  zoospores,  10,000  germs  would  be  derived  from 
a  ftingle  ovum  or  resting  spore,  every  one  of  those  germs  being  capable 
of  producing  a  plant  as  productive  as  that  from  which  it  derived  its 
existence }  a  multiplication  of  innumerable  millions  would  be  produced 
in  a/ew  days,  the  ciliated  spores  being  as  plentiful  in  the  water  a^  snow- 
flakes  are  in  the  air  during  a  snow-shower ;  and  in  this  way  the  plague 
of  fringus,  the  so-called  salmon  disease,  is  originated. 

I  obtained  in  April  the  living  fungus  from  a  grayling  caught  by  Mr. 
J.  Williams,  student  of  medicine,  when  angling  in  KeerfieldPool  in  the 
Tweed,  near  Peebles.  It  had  been  cut  in  two  halves  and  the  tail  por- 
tion selected ;  it  was  packed  in  a  tin  vessel  with  wet  moss,  which  had 
preserved  the  fungus  in  active  vegetative  growth,  when  I  received  it  on 
the  morning  after  its  capture.  A  pale  pink  bloom  was  phdnly  visible 
over  the  whole  surface  of  the  matted  fungus,  and,  when  it  was  held  up 
between  the  eye  and  the  light,  a  new  growth  appeared  to  cover  the  older 
fungus  on  its  outer  surfiEice  to  about  one-eighth  of  an  inch  in  height. 

When  examined  under  the  microscope  in  water,  ft'ee  ciliated  zoospores^ 
which  had  escaped  from  the  zoosporangia  situated  at  the  extremities  of 
the  filaments,  were  observed  in  motion;  they  moved  in  a  fitflil  way,  by 
shorts  jerks,  not  by  a  continuous  movement. 
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Those  zoospores  werepyriform  in  shape  duhng  the  short  time  thej  were 
observed  in  motion ;  on  becoming  stationary  the  cilia  disappeared,  bdng 
probably  withdrawn  into  the  body  of  the  spore,  which  then  assumed  a 
globular  form.  This  change  took  place  in  a  very  short  time— not  ex- 
cx3eding  ton  minutes — aud  while  under  observation  minute  projections 
became  visible  on  tlie  eilge  of  the  spore,  which  grew  into  delicate  fila- 
ments of  considerable  lengtli.  I  have  succeeded  in  fixing  the  develop- 
ment of  the  fungus  in  this  state,  and  it  can  be  seen  in  various  stages  of 
growth,  all  of  which  were  ciliated  spores  within  the  space  of  one  hoar. 

This,  the  asexual  mode  of  i)ropagation,  is  remarkable  for  the  rapidity 
with  which  it  is  accomplished.  A  few  of  those  ciliated  spores  become 
attached  to  any  part  of  either  a  healthy  or  a  diseased  fish  ^  in  one  hour 
the  cilia  will  have  disapx>eared  and  a  filament  of  some  length  will  have 
sprouted  from  the  spore.  Thus,  in  a  single  day,  a  fish  on  which  no  fon- 
gus  could  be  discerned  is  to-morrow  seen  to  be  affected,  and  in  three 
days  is  spotted  or  patched  over  with  fungus  fipom  head  to  taiL 

In  the  second  or  sexual  mode  of  production  of  spores  a  short  pedicle 
is  pushed  out  from  one  of  the  sides  of  a  filament,  on  which  a  globular 
sack — oogonium — ^is  formed,  and  within  this  sack  a  number  of  oospores 
are  produced,  which  are  spherical  in  shape  and  have  a  cell- wall  or  en- 
velope, and  some  are  provided  with  a  nucleus  in  the  center.  These,  af- 
ter impregnation,  escape  from  the  oogonia,  and  are  probably  capable  of 
living  in  the  water  for  an  indefinite  period,  in  a  dormant  or  resting  state, 
until  the  conditions  arise  which  are  favorable  for  their  germination. 

It  may  be  asked,  how  does  the  fungus  affect  the  fish,  and  do  any  re- 
cover from  its  effects  t  The  ftingus  produces  a  local  irritation  imd  in- 
flammation of  the  integument,  as  is  evidenced  by  the  congestion  and 
even  ecchymosis  of  the  true  skin,  by  abrading  of  the  scales,  fmd  in  the 
more  advanced  stages  by  ulceration  and  sloughing,  affecting  the  wh(^ 
thickness  of  the  integument  and  mucous  surface. 

Wherever  the  fungus  adheres  and  spreads,  the  function  of  the  skin  is 
necessarily  interfered  with.  Light,  which  is  so  essential  to  the  fia^  in 
promoting  its  pigmentary  secretions,  is  cut  off  from  a  large  x>ortion  of 
its  skin.  Endosmosis,  exosmosis,  and  the  secretion  of  tlie  mncos  fof 
lubrication  are  destroyed,  and  in  this  way  constitutional  symptoms  would 
be  occasioned  which,  if  the  disease  continued,  lead  to  the  death  of  the 
fish. 

The  second  question,  "  Do  any  fish  recover  ftom  fungus  attack  t"  may 
now  be  answered  more  hopeftdly.  The  fishermen  and  watchmen  on  the 
Tweed  report  having  seen  several  fish  with  new  skin  growing  over  the 
sores  upon  their  bodies,  from  which  this  fungus  had  disappeared,  and  I 
am  inclined  to  believe  that  this  is  so.  A  male  kelt  has  been  sent  to  me 
by  Mr.  List,  which  was  taken  in  tidal  water  below  Berwick  bridge. 
This  fish  is  2  feet  in  length,  and  weighs  about  3  or  4  pounds;  it  is 
supposed  to  have  been  affected  with  fungus,  and  to  have  completely 
recovered  from  its  effects.    iNTo  particle  of  fungns  could  be  found  upon 
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any  part  of  its  body,  and  there  was  only  one  raw  sore.  This  sore ' 
only  five-eighths  of  an  inch  in  length  and  thiee^ighths  in  breadth.  It 
had  evidently  been  larger,  and  had  a  smooth  healing  border.  All  fha 
upper  sorfiEuse  of  the  head  and  snont  were  covered,  with  skin,  but  very 
uneven  over  its  whole  surface,  from  depressions  and  projections  whioh 
may  have  been  caused  by  sores  which  have  been  healed  over,  and  the 
hii^er  part  of  the  operculum  had  an  irregular  cicatrix  of  considerable 
size  upon  it  The  breast  and  belly,  from  the  gill-covers  to  the  vent, 
were  blood-streaked  and  spotted,  and  there  were  brownish  marks  upon 
both  its  back  and  sides  as  if  fungus  had  recently  adhered  to  it  All  the 
fins  were  entire— not  one  ray  was  broken— and  the  fish  as  a  whole  looked 
remarkably  well  for  a  kelt,  and  if  it  had  been  affected  with  fimgus,  which 
I  fully  believe,  its  recovery  has  been  almost  perfect. 

A  salmon  taken  at  some  distance  up  the  river,  and  which  is  afilbcted 
with  fungus,  has  been  taken  down  to  Berwick,  and  placed  in  a  box  or 
oorve,  and  is  now  anchored  in  the  river,  in  the  tideway,  where  the  water 
is  at  all  times  less  or  more  salt,  and  at  intervals  is  towed  out  to  sea, 
where  the  fall  influence  of  the  salt  water  acts  upon  it;  and  when  I  last 
heard  of  it  considerable  improvement  had  taken  place.  Mr.  G.  H.  last 
has  paid  particular  attention  to  the  protection  of  any  fish  being  affected 
with  fungus  disease  in  any  of  the  coast  fishing  stations ;  and,  after  the 
most  careful  inquiry,  no  trace  of  any  fish  in  the  least  degree  diseased 
at  any  of  those  stations  could  be  got,  nor,  as  far  as  any  fishermen  either 
knew  or  heard  of,  was  any  salmon  with  fcingus  upon  it  ever  seen  in  salt 
water. 

I  have  tried  to  propagate  this  fungus  upon  dead  files,  spiders,  and 
other  small  animals,  following  the  directions  of  Pringsheim,  ^'  N.  A.  A. 
L.  C,"  1851,  p.  417,*  who  says :  "All  that  is  required  to  obtain  aVving 
specimen  of  this  singular  plant  is  to  allow  the  body  of  any  small  animal, 
Budi  as  a  fiy  or  spider,  to  fioat  for  a  few  days  in  rain-water  exposed  to 
the  light.  By  this  method  a  crop  of  Saprolegnia  may  be  obtained  at 
Miy  season."  In  this  way  I  got  a  fungus  upon  the  files  and  spiders 
after  an  exposure  of  from  12  to  20  days,  which,  on  examination,  was 
found  to  be  a  common  mold,  exactly  similar  to  that  produced  upon  a 
solution  of  gum-€urabic,  gelatine,  and  meat  infusions.  I  have  tried  to 
propogate  the  Saprolegnia  fungus  upon  minnows,  but  without  success 
hitherto,  doubtless  because  the  method  adopted  did  not  provide  the 
proper  means,  there  being  wanting  the  necessary  stimulus  which  exists 
in  the  river,  or,  what  is  more  likely,  the  life  of  the  fungus  itself.  The 
piinnows  were  placed  in  a  large  glass  vessel  filled  with  town  water  from 
the  tap.  A  piece  of  skin  with  this  fungus  adhering  to  it  was  taken 
tsom  a  salmon  smolt  and  placed  in  the  water  along  with  them.  In  three 
days  they  had  eaten  up  both  skin  and  fungus,  and  remained  unaffected. 
Several  large  patches  of  this  fungus  were  then  taken  from  the  skin  of  a 

*  Cited  by  Dr.  Bnidon  Sanderson  in  bis  paper  on  the  **  vegetable  oynnii''  Cyoloptt- 
dia  of  Anatomy  and  Physiology,  edited  by  Dr.  Todd. 
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(MiiKin  and  xilac^  in  the  vesdel  along  i^itli  them.  In  a  few  days  it  had  ' 
ail  disappeared,  and  prodnced  no  effect.  Another  method  was  sug- 
gested by  Mr.  G.  H.  List,  who  also  kindly  ftunished  me  with  material 
Ibr tlie  trial  Pieces  of  skin  with  this  fongns  growing  npon  them  were 
ent  from  the  bio^dies  of  dead  salmon  at  tbe  liver  side,  and  were  put  faito 
wide-monthed  botties,  which  were  at  once  flEed  with  river  water,  the 
skin  not  being  allowed  to  dry.  On  receipt  of  the  bottles  the  pieces  of 
skin,  along  with  the  water  in  Which  they  were  brought,  were  emptied 
into  the  vessel  among  the  minnows.  The  water  in  the  vessel  was  not 
changed  fbr  three  days,  at  the  end  of  which  time  the  minnows  were  still 
nba£^ted.  Vteah  water  was  then  put  in  the  vessel,  and  the  pieces  of 
skin  retained  in  the  water,  which  was  changed  every  second  day  ftr 
eight  days.  The  minnows  were  not  distnirbed  by  the  pieces  of  skin. 
They  nestled  under  them  and  nibbled  every  morsel  of  flmgos  fix)m  them, 
hiding  and  playing  abont  them  until  they  had  to  be  removed  from  po- 
tridlty.  All  the  minnoMr^  are  still  alive  and  are  in  beautiftal  conditzdii, 
taking  food  greedily,  wotms  cut  small  and  crystals  of  sugar  being  tbm 
fevorites.  They  have  'been  kept  dince  14th  May  till  now  (12tJi  July) 
and  are  as  healthy  and  lively  as  when  put  in  the  vesdeL 
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XXI -SICKNESS  OF  THE  GOLDFISH  IN  THE  ROYAL  PARK, 

BERLIN.* 


Bkblin,  July  18, 1879. — A  destraotive  epideniic  has  broken  oat  among 
tlie  inhabitantB  of  the  large  goldfish-pond  in  the  ^^l^iergarten,"  which 
rendered  it  necessary  to  remore  all  the  fish  from  the  x)ond  last  Friday 
fi)renoon.  About  two  weeks  ago  the  park-guards  noticed  an  unusually 
ky^^  mortality  among  the  goldfish.  On  closer  examination  it  was  found 
that  the  death  of  these  little  fish  took  place  accompanied  by  very  pecu- 
liar and  regularly  recurring  phenomena.  A  gathering  formed  on  the 
bead  where  it  is  joined  to  the  body,  which  soon  commenced  to  fester; 
the  bead  became  soft;  the  body  began  to  swell  considerably;  the  scales, 
which  in  their  natural  state  lie  close  and  smooth  on  the  body,  seemed 
ndaed  up  by  a  festering  substance;  the  lower  gills,  which  are  generally 
wMte,  had  a  dark-red  odor,  and  a  blood-Hke  secretion  oozed  out  of  the 
poree.  The  poor  fiedi  evidently  suffered  from  diflflculty  in  breathing,  and 
kept  near  the  surface  of  the  water.  This  abnormal  condition  became 
more  iiit^isifted,  the  fish  finally  lost  their  scales  and  died  after  three 
days,  often  after  a  few  hours. 

The  number  of  dead  fish  increased  from  day  to  day  till  at  last  the 
number  of  deaths  amounted  to  sixty  x>er  day.  An  immediate  examina- 
tion of  this  entirely  unheard-of  phenomenon  was  therefore  made.  Some 
of  the  dead  fish  were  taken  to  the  Physiological  Institute,  where  a 
ndcroscopical  examination  revealed  the  fact  that  these  fish  contained 
a  large  number  of  living  infusoria,  which  had  almost  entirely  eaten  up 
the  liver.  In  other  fish,  especially  those  which  were  particularly 
bloated,  the  whole  inside  was  a  spongy  substance,  and  various  phenom- 
ena strongly  resembled  those  generally  observed  in  dropsy  of  human 
beings.  The  species  of  infusoria  found  inside  these  fish  could  not  be 
determined,  for  it  is  the  first  time  that  infusoria  of  this  kind  have  been 
observed  at  the  Physiological  Institute.  After  the  character  of  the 
sickness  had  been  ascertained,  its  cause  had  to  be  found.  It  was  ascer- 
tained that  most  cases  of  sickness  occurred  in  the  northern  portion  of 
the  i>ond,  where  fresh  water  is  introduced.  This  portion  of  the  pond 
was  careftdly  examined  and  found  to  be  ftiU  of  a  slimy  substance  which, 
when  dried,  broke  into  innumerable  fine  dust-atoms. 

The  supply  of  water  was  of  course  stopped  at  once,  in  consequence 
of  which  measure  the  water  in  the  pond  has  sunk  one-half  meter.    Sd- 

""''KrankMt  der  Ool^f/iscke  im  BerUner  ThkrgartenJ'  [From  "Deutsche  Fischerei- 
ZeituDg,"  second  year»  No.  S9,  Stettin,  Jnly  S2, 1879.  ]  Translated  by  Herman  Jaoobson. 
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entific  men  will  uow  subject  the  water  to  a  searching  examinatkm. 
This  water  comes  from  six  springs  located  near  the  hippodrome  at  Char- 
lottenburg,  which  are  under  the  inspection  of  Counsellor  Hoboedit 
From  the  Hippodrome,  the  water  is  conducted  through  pipes  to  the 
"  Konig's  Platz,''  where  it  supplies  the  fountains,  and  from  here  it  flows 
into  the  goldfish-pond.  If  impurities  have  been  introduced  into  tiie 
water  (and  this  is  beyond  a  doubt),  it  seems  natural  to  suppose  that 
these  impurities  have  originated  in  the  springs  themselves,  as  was  the 
case  in  the  Tegel  water- works.  A  scientific  investigation  wiU  doubtless 
explain  why  such  impurities  have  got  into  the  water  just  now,  after  the 
Hippodrome  water-works  have  been  in  operation  for  so  long  a  tine. 
Possibly  the  increased  quantity  of  water  taken  from  the  springs  his 
stirred  up  waters  which  had  hitherto  been  left  entirely  undisturbed. 
The  shutting  off  of  the  water  has  of  course  also  stopped  the  fonntaioB 
in  the  ^^Konig's  Platz"  for  the  time  being.  The  taking  out  of  the  fish 
from  the  pond  this  morning  attracted  a  large  crowd.  The  work  itadf 
was  troublesome  and  consumed  considerable  time.  Three  fisbensn 
caught  the  fish  in  a  large  net  The  fish  were  examined  at  once  and  the 
healthy  separated  from  the  sick.  This  examination  showed  t^e  mi 
result  that  almost  20  per  cent,  of  all  the  goldfish  in  the  pond  had 
become  infected.  Until  the  pond  is  thoroughly  cleaned  and  the  whole 
matter  has  been  satisfactorily  investigated,  the  fish  will  be  kept  in  tbe 
ponds  back  of  the  nurseries,  where  hitherto  some  of  them  have  wintered. 
If  it  is  any  way  possible,  attempts  will  be  made  to  core  the  siok  fish. 
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XXII.-THE  ECONOMIC  VALUE  OF  THE  NORWEGIAN  LAKES  AND 
RIVERS  AS  A  FIELD  FOR  FISH  CULTURE. 


By  N.  Wergeland.* 
[Translated  by  Tarleton  H.  Bean.J 


INTRODUCTION. 


At  the  public  meeting  of  the  Imperial  Acclimatization  Society,  held  in 
Paris  February  20, 1862,  M.  de  Quatrefages,  vice  secretary  of  the  society, 
delivered  the  following  address : 

From  Hesiod  to  Virgil  and  from  Virgil  to  our  day  the  poets  bave  vied 
with  one  another  in  praising  the  boundless  munificence  and  maternal 
goodness  of  the  goddess  which  watches  over  the  harvest.  But,  without 
offense  to  the  beautiful  spirit,  their  commendations  have  been  wrongly 
bestowed.  Ceres  is  but  a  nurse,  and  that  a  severe  one.  She  resembles 
Hercules,  in  that  she  helps  only  those  who  first  help  themselves.  Before 
she  makes  the  furrow  fruitful  she  insists  that  the  laborer  shall  water  it 
with  his  sweat  as  an  offering,  and  does  not  always  protect  it  from  the 
scorching  or  freezing  breath  of  ^ohis's  children,  nor  from  Jupiter's 
thunder-showers. 

There  is  on  ancient  Olympus  a  much  less  exacting  and  a  very  differ- 
ently liberal  goddess.  I  refer  to  Tethys,  the  old  ocean's  bride  and  mother 
of  springs  and  streams ;  in  other  words,  the  goddess  of  the  water.  She 
proves  always  a  tender  mother,  gives  always  without  numbering,  and 
without  ever  requiring  a  return.  Of  him  who  cultivates  her  domain  she 
demands  neither  plowing  nor  harrowing ;  she  excuses  him  from  all  labor 
save  that  which  is  necessary  to  the  harvest.  It  is  perhaps  on  this  ground 
alone  that  she  has  been  neglected ;  because  mankind  has  sometimes  a 
strange  heart  which  is  inclined  to  ingratitude.  It  easily  disregards 
what  is  acquired  without  trouble ;  it  forgets  a  benefactor  whose  always 
open  hand  and  heart  have  anticipated  its  desires,  but  holds  better  in 
remembrance  and  higher  in  esteem  one  whose  benefactions  must  be  ex- 
torted. This  is  doubtless  the  reason  why  the  ancient  Grecian  priests 
la\ished  upon  Ceres  the  expressions  of  filial  gratitude  which  rightftilly 
belonged  to  Tethys. 

But  one  fine  morning,  as  if  overtaken  with  regret,  they  suffered  Venus 
to  be  bom  from  the  foam  of  the  ocean;  Venus  the  goddess  of  love,  fruit- 
fulness  made  corjwreal.    This  was  at  once  to  repair  an  injustice  and  to 

•  MtKldelelser  fra  Norek  Jji'gor — og  Fisker — r'oreniiig,  7<^*^  Aarpaiig,  1  ste  Hefte, 
Krihtiania,  1878,  pp.  1-47  ;  2  de  Hofte,  pp.  101-172. 
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acknowledge  the  eternal  truths  which  the  somewhat  obscure,  somewhat 
graceful,  myths  of  antiquity  so  often  conceal. 

Fruitfulness  is,  according  to  universal  experience  as  well  as  according 
to  the  highest  apprehensions  of  science,  the  chief  attribute  of  water. 
Without  water  the  richest  soil  would  remain  absolutely  barren,  while 
the  water  appears  to  be  sufficient  in  itself  alone  to  bring  forth  all  kinds 
of  living  beings.  Wherever  it  collects  and  remains,  even  in  small 
quantity,  life  manifests  itself  in  a  thousand  forms ;  before  the  spring  son 
has  dried  up  the  water  in  the  ruts  of  our  roads  each  of  these  has  wit^ 
nessed  generations  of  microscopic  algfe,  rotatores,  and  lower  Crustacea 
to  be  bom,  grow,  and  die ;  the  smallest  pond  is  a  whole  world  wherdn 
representatives  of  the  two  organic  realms  and  of  the  four  princip^  di- 
visions of  the  animal  kingdom  contend  together }  but  what  is  this  in 
comparison  with  the  picture  which  i)resents  itself  to  our  sight  when 
we  direct  it  towards  our  brooks  and  rivers! 

To  see  this  organizing,  life-producing  energy  which  appears  to  be  as- 
signed to  water  in  all  its  might,  one  must,  however,  turn  his  gase  toward 
the  sea;  one  will  then  not  merely  feel  surprise  but  overpowering  aaiaze- 
ment.  To  produce  the  marvel,  one  need  not  go  to  the  trc^Moal  zone,  con- 
oeming  whose  inconceivable  fertility  the  sea-faring  ones  can  narrate; 
our  own  coasts  are  sufGicient  for  the  inquirer. 

He  will  immediately  be  surprised  by  a  striking  fact  In  the  aea  it  is 
not  the  loose  bottom  which  corresponds  to  our  arable  land  which  proves 
itself  most  fruitful,  it  is  the  rock.  The  harder  and  ^mer  it  is,  the  laore 
imx)enetrable  it  is  to  all  that  can  be  called  roots,  the  more  living  beings 
of  both  kingdoms  it  nourishes.  From  Belgium  to  Spain,  Brittany's 
rocky  coast  is  incontestably  the  richest.  It  is  on  its  unalterable,  im- 
penetrable granite  that  the  uninterrupted!  belt  of  sea-weed  extends 
densest  fuid  broadest,  which  gives  the  soda  industry  and  agriculture  an 
importance  sufiicient  to  make  up  for  all  others ;  it  is  here  that  all  de- 
presions,  all  little  creeks  with  their  bottoms  covered  with  loose  stones 
transform  themselves  into  shady  valleys,  where  algee  of  all  kinds  and 
all  sizes  represent  the  mainland's  moss,  greensward,  thicket,  and 
forest;  it  is  here  also  where  the  grass-eating  animals,  which  £nd 
ihe  most  abundant  nourishment  in  the  most  luxuriant  vegetation,  are 
most  numerous  and  most  fruitful,  and  thereby  themselves  give  the 
richest  nourishment  to  the  greatest  number  of  flesh-eating  kinds.  But 
all  takes  place  in  the  water,  all  is  produced  thereby  and  returns  ther^o. 
The  soil  amoimts  to  nothing,  because  the  starting  point  in  the  circle  in 
which  life  and  death  follow  each  other  is  alws^s  a  simple  plant  fastened 
an  the  naked  rock. 

This  evidence  of  Creative  Power  which  the  water  displays  in  itself, 
even  to  its  smallest  molecule,  and  which  increases  with  the  fluid  masses, 
must  kindle  the  human  soul.  With  this  evidence  stand  in  closest  rda- 
tion  the  cosmogenic  speculations  of  different  nations,  likewise  all  the 
theories  of  spontaneous  generation  which  diflerent  men,  of  considerable 
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merit  in  other  respects,  have  attempted  to  put  forward  contiary  to  what 
experience  has  established. 

When  the  existing  continents  rose  up  from  the  sea*s  in  which  they 
were  born,  the  greatest  i)ortion  of  the  soluble  substances  which  could 
serve  for  the  support  of  li\ing  beings  collected  with  the  water  in  the  sea. 
After  this  time  thousands,  i)erhaps  myriads,  of  cycles  elapsed^  and  the 
land  without  cessation  was  washed  away  by  rain.  That  is  to  say,  dis- 
tilled water  has  not  ceased  to  furnish  this  immense  reservoir  with  ma- 
terials of  the  same  nature,  with  organic  detritus. 

Hereby  it  becomes  explicable  how  the  river  water  flowing  over  a  great 
expanse  becomes  enriched,  how  the  sea  water  becomes  a  nourishing 
bath  for  the  beings  which  it  contains.  In  this  manner  is  explained 
the  abundance  of  the  products  of  all  kinds  which  the  waters  possess, 
and  whose  existence  seems  a  paradox  5  plants  without  roots  nourish 
themselves  solely  through  their  branches  or  leaves ;  stationary  animals 
wait  for  the  occurrence  of  th^ir  food,  which  is  never  wanting :  free-mov- 
ing animals,  which  float  almost  passively,  a  ball  for  the  wind  and  waves^ 
which  scatter  them  everywhere,  find  everywhere  that  which  is  required 
for  their  nourishment. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  holds  good  in  the  ocean,  also,  that  where  no 
washing  off  of  the  sohd  land  can  reach,  there  also  life  ceases  and  death 
reigns.    The  fluid  plain  has  its  deserts  just  as  the  dry  land. 

Such  an  one  is  an  enormous  area  in  the  southern  part  of  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  separated  by  Humboldt's  Stream  from  the  coast  of  South 
America,  which  has  been  rightly  called  the  Desert  Sea.  Here  the  waves 
rise  and  fall  without  moving  anything  but  water  5  the  billow  is  never 
traversed  by  any  fish,  nor  the  air  by  the  pinions  of  any  bird.  That  the 
sea,  at  a  certain  distance  from  the  coast  where  the  organized  matter 
washed  down  firom  the  dry  land  sinks  to  the  bottom  or  is  consumed  by 
the  multitude  of  living  beings,  does  not  everywhere  show  this  unusual 
barrenness,  which  has  so  greatly  astonished  the  seafaring  ones  who 
crossed  this  region,  is  so  because,  by  the  universal  laws  which  govern 
oar  planet,  there  goes  on  an  incessant  mixing  of  all  its  parts.  Even  the 
revolution  of  the  land  produces  streams  which  flow  from  the  equator  to 
the  poles  and  from  the  poles  to  the  equator,  and  which  carry  the  waters 
which  have  washed  the  Old  World  over  to  the  new  continent,  and  the 
waves  which  have  washed  America's  coasts  back  again  to  Europe. 
These  streams  carry,  just  as  our  great  rivers,  with  which  we  have  long 
compared  them,  elements  of  all  kinds,  which  are  plundered  from  the  dry 
land ;  furrowing,  in  a  manner,  the  ocean  in  all  directions,  they  distrib- 
ute, wherever  they  extend,  fertility  and  life. 

As  the  soil  is  not  friiitfid  unless  it  is  regularly  watered,  so  also  is  the 
water  fruitful  only  by  virtue  of  the  elements  which  it  receives  and  trans- 
forms from  the  mainland.  The  sea  sends  the  mainland  rain  and  dew 
which  are  indispensable,  to  it ;  the  mainland  sends  the  sea  the  nour- 
ishing materials  which  it  needs.    Each  of  them  expects  a  return  for 
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what  it  gives,  and  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  has  ever  refdsed  its  re- 
turn. In  this  manner,  receiving  and  giving  without  ceasing,  hoth  con 
tribute  to  nature's  wonderfiil  harmony. 

When  men  appeared  at  last  upon  the  earth,  and  entered  into 'the  great 
circle  of  mutual  influences,  originated  conditions  which  were  produced 
by  the  nature  of  the  surroundings.  In  the  beginning  of  communities 
were  found  everywhere  hunters  and  fishermen  exclusively.  They  desired 
of  the  earth  as  of  the  water  only  what  it  produced  of  itself^  and  as  a 
consequence  they  required  enormous  room  in  which  the  not  nnmerons 
tribes  might  find  the  uncultivated  fruits,  the  fish,  and  wild  animals  which 
were  necessary  for  their  support,  and  which  often  failed.  In  our  day 
still  some  tribes  are  in  the  same  condition,  and  we  call  them  savage. 

Mankind  became  at  length  herdsmen;  that  is  to  say,  they  collected 
some  useful  animals  about  them ;  they  were  raised  thereby  a  round  in 
the  ladder  of  civilization.  Less  exposed  to  the  cravings  of  hunger,  these 
tribes  increased  and  became  hordes.  But  to  support  the  animals  which 
they  had  procured  for  themselves,  men  were  obliged  to  move  from  pas- 
ture to  pasture.    They  remained,  therefore,  nomadic  mid  barbarous. 

Finally,  they  learned  how  to  cultivate  vegetables,  and  trees,  and  plants, 
and  soon  thereafter  how  to  improve  them ;  they  abode  also  in  one  pUu^, 
and  became  agriculturists.  But  with  the  new  work  which  they  had  as- 
sumed they  were  obliged  from  the  first  partly  to  strive  against  nature, 
partly  to  call  her  to  their  help.  To  procure  a  place  for  rice,  wheat,  corn, 
or  x)otatoe8,  the  weeds  had  to  be  removed ;  to  increase  the  crops  and  re- 
new the  exhausted  ground's  fertility,  manuring  became  necessary.  Agri- 
culture was  called  to  life;  it  secured  a  steadily  increasing  population  its 
daUy  bread.  They  performed  their  labors  through  centuries,  imd  the 
experience  gained  secured  steady  production ;  civilized  men  live  plenti- 
ftdly,  by  the  million,  in  a  space  where  a  few  thousand  nomads,  a  few 
hundred  hunters,  would  starve  to  death.     . 

We  aU  see  what  has  been  efiected  in  this  direction ;  but  what  always 
escapes  the  attention  of  many  is  that  human  industry  is  directed  only 
to  the  soil,  and  has  forsaken  the  water.  With  regard  to  culture,  the 
hunter  has  altered  his  condition ;  the  fisherman  has  become  a  savage. 
In  this  respect  the  most  refined  European  races  find  themselves,  with 
few  exceptions,  exactly  in  the  same  condition  as  the  tribes  of  the  Ori- 
noco or  of  Australia ;  the  white  does  not  in  any  respect  excel  the  negro. 
As  his  colored  brethren  have  fished  he  fishes  everywhere,  always  care- 
lessly and  without  judgment ;  more  numerous  and  equipped  with  better 
implements,  the  civilized  white  has  fished  more  than  the  worse  equipped 
black,  and  has  wound  up  by  exhausting  the  brooks,  lakes,  and  rivers, 
as  well  as  the  sea,  of  both  small  and  great  fishes.  But  good  is  often 
produced  from  evil  in  its  climax,  and  necessity  has  seldom  fiiiled  to  teach 
mankind  wisdom.  The  diminution  of  wild  animals  led  undoubtedly  to 
the  taming  of  our  domestic  animals ;  agriculture  was  institute<l,  perhaps, 
in  the  midst  of  the  pangs  of  hunger.    The  decrease  of  the  abimdanoe 
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offish  has  brought  flsh-oulture  to  mind;  and  at  present  aquaeulture^ 
that  is,  the  cultivation  of  the  waters  with  reference  to  flsh-propagation, 
is  about  to  win  its  way  to  recognition  and  practice  as  agriculture  did 
thousands  of  years  ago. 

I. 

GENERAL  CONSEDBEATIONS. 

Few  countries  possess  such  a  wealth  of  lakes  and  rivers  of  all  sizes 
as  Norway.    In  his  work,  "  The  Kingdom  of  Norway,''  Dr.  O.  J.  Broch 
gives  the  combined  areas  of  these  waters  as  7,600  square  kilometers,  or 
2.4  per  cent,  of  the  whole  area  of  the  country.    Their  situation  with 
regard  to  elevation  above  the  sea,  in  connection  with  the  climate  and 
the  topographical  relations,  causes  by  far  the  greater  portion  to  be 
especially  adapted  as  a  place  of  residence  for  the  kinds  of  fishes  which 
are  universally  considered  the  choicest  and  most  valuable,  because  they 
contain  clear  and  cool  water,  in  which  these  fishes  thrive  best  and 
acquire  the  finest  flavor.   Of  the  waters,  only  a  small  portion,  lying  in  the 
lowest  regions,  are  unsuited  to  these  better  kinds,  because  of  their  slug- 
gishness and  liigher  temperature ;  these  are,  however,  well  adapted  to 
other  less  esteemed,  but  at  the  same  time  valuable,  species  of  fishes. 
Most  of  these  waters,  in  earlier  times,  when  the  population  was  smaller, 
were  very  rich  in  fish,  and  the  greater  ones  were  therefore  regarded  as 
manorial  rights,  which,  as  such,  were  separately  liable  to  taxation. 
Forty  or  fifty  years  ago  the  greatest  portion  of  the  waters  situated  in 
the  mountain  regions  proper,  and  the  rivers  generally,  were  what  one 
might  call  rich  in  fish,  although  the  abundance,  according  to  the  state- 
ments of  the  inhabitants,  was  even  at  this  time  considerably  diminished; 
but  latterly  the  quantity  of  fish  is  steadily  and  rapidly  being  diminished 
by  the  constantly  increasing  fishery  of  the  growing  population,  which 
in  this  country,  as  everywhere  in  Europe,  urges  on  the  pursuit,  and 
especially  at  a  time  when  it  is  the  most  injurious  to  the  continuance  of 
the  fish  supply — the  spawning  time — because  the  fish  is  most  readily 
caught  on  the  spawning-grounds.    The  steadily  diminishing  abundance 
only  increases  the  demand  instead  of  putting  a  check  thereon.    Fishing 
implements  were  gradually  constructed  in  such  manner  that  the  smallest 
edible  fish  could  never  escape,  and  brooks  which  were  the  natural  haunt 
of  young  fish  were  swept  systematically  from  one  end  to  the  other  by 
fine-meshed  net*?  with  careful  search,  so  that  only  an  insignificantly 
small  number  could  reach  the  age  of  reproduction.    This  was,  of  course, 
not  so  everywhere  in  like  degree ;  but  over  a  large  part  of  the  country, 
by  this  mode  of  proceeding,  prosecuted  more  or  less  eagerly,  has  been 
estabhshed  a  scarcity  which  in  places  approaches  complete  absence  of 
fisb  of  the  better  kinds,  which  were  the  chief  object  of  pursuit,  just  as 
in  many  other  European  countries. 

The  sad  result  brought  about  in  this  manner,  which  in  those  places 
had  reached  its  culmination  more  than  thirty  years  ago,  is  naturally 
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nmyersally  regretted ;  but  the  primitiye  consolation^  that  the  Locd  wiD 
constantly  take  care  of  the  contmuance  of  the  abnnduioe  of  fidi,  and 
that  this  gift  was  inexhanstible^  was  so  rooted  in  their  apprehension 
that  men  ascribed  the  diminntion  of  the  fish  to  the  most  marvelous  canaefi 
instead  of  the  real  one.*  Precisely  the  same  thing  occurred  with  the 
most  valuable  of  all  our  fishes,  the  salmon,  which,  however,  is  indige- 
nous in  only  a  small  part  of  the  course  of  our  great  rivers.  In  the  be- 
ginning of  the  century  down  to  the  end  of  its  first  twenty  years,  ibk 
abundauce  was  so  great  that  in  many  places  the  servants  stipukted 
that  they  should  eat  salmon  only  three  days  in  a  week.  But  this  abos* 
dance,  by  the  same  mode  of  procedure  as  was  employed  for  the  tnA- 
water  fishes,  and  owing  to  other  causes  arising  with  the  gradually  de- 
veloped industry,  diminished  to  such  a  degree  that  the  capture  of  & 
single  salmon  had  become  in  many  places  in  Southeastern  Norway  a 
rare  occurrence,  and  it  fell  off  to  such  an  extent  in  many  localities  that 
the  merchants  did  not  think  it  worth  while  to  keep  the  implements  c( 
capture,  whereas  formerly,  when  the  price  of  the  fish  was  only  ^  to  ^  of 
what  it  had  in  the  mean  time  advanced  to,  good  and  even  rich  flsheoeB 
were  a  yearly  experience. 

Such  was  the  state  of  things  in  this  country,  as  well  as  in  many  otter 
parts  of  Europe,  when  in  this  portion  of  the  world  it  finally  dawned 
afresh  upon  the  consciousness  that  man's  care,  by  bringinie:  natore'i 
powers  into  activity  in  an  intelligent  manner,  might  win  firom  the  waten 
a  considerable  production  of  fish,  a  production  which,  when  tlie  businen 
is  prosecuted  with  the  requisite  energy  and  care,  might  become  veiy 
considerably  greater  than  one  could  have  any  conception  of  from  pre- 
vious experience.  Influenced  by  his  own  observation^  it  occurred  to  a 
farmer  in  the  year  1842,  in  the  Yosges,  in  France,  to  attempt  to  hatti 
out  young  trout  in  order  to  restore  them  to  a  depleted  river,  t    13tf 


*  I  have  twice  in  Aal,  in  HaUingdal,  received  the  explanation  that  the  i 
was  the  cause  of  the  scarcity.  The  first  time,  in  1840,  VatsQord  was  the  seene  of  ifei 
ravages,  and  it  is  said  that  they  had  procured  castor,  with  whioh  the  water  was  8|»iak- 
led  around  to  poison  or  drive  off  the  worm,  hut  without  avail )  the  fish  were  ilnmt 
and  remained  away.  I  have  since  had  a  good  opportunity  to  see  who  does  the  woA 
attributed  to  the  sea- worm.  Near  sunset  every  evening  the  people  assembled  finoo 
every  house  in  the  neighborhood,  and  swept  the  water  with  finc-meshed  nets,  aai 
they  caught  therefore  only  very  few  fish  in  the  water,  whereas  the  same  little  iov- 
ing  river  was  rich  in  trout  weighing  three-eighths  of  a  pound  to  one-half  pound.  Tb* 
last  time,  in  1872,  I  heard  that  Buvandet,  below  RenslQeld,  had  been  the  soeoe.  A 
clergyman,  one  of  his  assistants,  and  a  couple  of  farmers,  owners  of  the  watnr,  had  in 
partnership  sprinkled  castor  to  drive  off  the  sea-worm,  naturally  with  the  same  waeeem 
as  before. 

tit  is  singular  how  seldom^it  happens  that  men  avail  themselves  of  acddmtal 
experience.  The  indication  of  artificial  fish  culture  is  not  of  rare  ooouzreoee  hen, 
since  in  many  places  the  same  experience  is  had  as  in  the  foUowing  case :  In  1841,  a 
perfectly  trustworthy  man  told  me  that  he,  some  years  before,  had  been  fishing  and 
hunting  late  in  the  autumn  at  QJendinsoset.  Impending  storms  drove  the  flabemMO 
in  the  greatest  haste  away  to  their  country  district,  5  to  6  mUee  distant ;  the  nets  wvrs 
puUed  up  in  the  greatest  haste,  and  the  boat  placed  in  the  boat-house,  while  they 
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attempt  succeeded,  and  aroused  general  attention  in  France,  and  thereby 
an  impulse  was  given  to  a  new  industry,  which,  wherever  the  natural 
fundamental  conditions  are  present  or  can  be  procured,  will  bear  fruit  of 
particularly  great  value. 

Although,  in  the  last  century,  this  industry  has  received  so  little  at- 
tention in  Europe  that  it  might  be  regarded  as  entirety  forgotten,  it 
has,  notwithstanding,  been  known  and  practiced  for  a  very  long  time. 
The  most  ancient  civilized  i)eople  of  the  East,  the  Chinese,  practiced  it 
steadily  to  a  great  extent,  and  have  practiced  it  from  time  immemorial. 
One  of  their  proverbs  reads,  ^The  more  fish  a  country  produces,  the  more 
men  it  produces.''  Artificial  culture  is  so  ancient  here  that  it  is  con- 
sidered to  have  been  always  prosecuted,  and  they  have  many  species  of 
fish  which  are  cultivated  in  every  house,  in  every  pond,  and  which  are 
r^arded  as  belonging  as  much  to  the  household  as  other  domestic 
animals.  They  belong  to  the  great  cyprinoid  family,  are  vegetable 
feeders,  and  are  fed  just  as  regularly  as  cattle  and  otiier  quadrupeds. 
The  stock  is  xnrocured  by  collecting  annually  the  naturally  deposited 
spawn  or  naturally  hatched  young,  and  this  collecting  is  a  distinct  iix- 
dnstry.  In  the  central  provinces,  which  are  drained  by  the  Tangtse- 
kiang,  near  Kieow-Kiang,  in  the  province  Eiangri,  in  the  month  of 
Aprfl,  more  than  160  junks  of  a  very  considerable  tonnage  are  occupied 
in  bringing  in  cargoes  of  young,  which  they  transport  to  and  distribute 
in  ibe  interior  of  the  country. 

Just  as  fish  culture  is  carried  on  everywhere,  to  a  great  extent,  so  the 
provisions  of  law  have  constantiy  received  attention,  in  order  that  the 
abondance  of  fish  in  the  natural  waters  m^not  be  diminished  by  mak- 
ing them  the  subject  of  stringent  legislation.  It  is  said  that  1,222  years 
before  the  Ohristian  era,  an  emperor  of  the  Tscheou  dynasty,  together 
with  his  consort,  wished  to  go  fishing ;  it  was  in  the  fourth  month,  during 
the  spawning  season.  One  of  the  prime  ministers,  Tschangsype,  cast 
himself  on  his  knees  before  him,  and  submissively  called  his  attention 
to  the  fact  that  he  was  about  to  violate  one  of  the  most  stringent  laws 
of  his  empire,  and  that  by  acting  thus  he  might  bring  destruction  upon 
one  <^  the  most  important  of  the  common  means  of  subsistence,  whilst 
he  would  thereby  incur  a  great  resx>onsibility  before  the  tribunal  of 
history.  The  emperor  admitted  that  tiie  minister  was  right,  and  de- 
sisted from  his  intention. 

Fishing  in  all  lakes,  channels,  and  broc^  whidi  do  not  immediately 

fcwgot  to  take  oat  the  plug,  so  that  the  boat  might  empty  itself.  On  the  following 
spring,  when  the  boat  again  was  put  in  the  water,  little  yonng  tront  swarmed  in  the 
-water  remaining  in  the  boat,  hatched  out  from  the  spawn  and  milt  which  the  im- 
prifloned  ripe  fish  had  liberated  when  they  were  taken  from  the  nets.  Hatching  may 
also  occnr  imder  peonliarly  nnDftvorable  ciroomstanoes,  for  it  cannot  be  donbted  that 
the  watw  mnst  haye  been  entirely  j&oxen  for  a  long  time.  To  be  sore,  the  boat  was 
XXL  the  boat-hoose,  which,  during  the  winter,  was  covered  by  snow ;  but  the  place 
lies  over  thme  thousand  feet  above  the  sea,  and  at  this  height  the  cold  is  considerable 
and.  protracted. 
35  P 
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flow  out  of  or  into  a  great  river  rich  in  flsh  is  absolately  prohiUted 
during  six  months  of  the  year^  from  March  to  September,  in  cider  to  se- 
cure the  fishes  against  l^e  rapacity  of  their  pursuers  and  to  inson 
propagation.  The  maintenance  of  these  provisions  and  pohtical  inspee 
tion  of  the  waters  is  presided  over  by  specially  selected  mandarins  aik 
private  citizens,  to  which  last  the  state  leases  fishing  privileges  by  cao 
tonments.  These  general  lessees,  called  konau-ho,  pay  a  yearly  tax  t 
the  state,  and  are  pledged,  1,  to  appoint  times  for  planting  a  qoantit] 
of  young  fish  in  the  waters  leased  by  them,  corresponding  wi^  the  ei 
tent  of  these  waters ;  2,  to  see  that  communication  between  thdr  watee 
and  the  rivers  rich  in  fish  is  always  open  at  the  spawning  season,  a 
that  the  fish  may  come  into  them  to  spawn ;  3,  with  a  stringent  watti 
fulness  to  see  that  no  one  fishes  during  the  time  finom  March  to  Septei 
ber,  and  that  nothing  is  done  which  can  work  injury  to  the  thriving « 
the  fish.  In  compensation,  no  one  is  allowed  to  fish  in  thdr  cantai 
ments  without  written  permission,  which  they  furnish  to  companies  «l 
carry  on  fishing  according  to  the  regulations  created  by  the  lessees.  1 
rivers  of  medium  size  the  close  season  is  reduced  to  three  months,  M 
in  the  largest  rivers  which  empty  into  the  sea  every  one  is  aUotned^ 
fish  during  the  whole  year.  i 

Owing  to  these  provisions  and  the  universal  household  fish-coM 
fresh-water  fish  constitute  a  very  large  part  of  the  accustomed  food 
the  people,  and  so  it  has  been  from  time  immemorial  without  thissM 
of  nourishment  ever  having  threatened  to  be  exhausted.*     The  aoeM 
Eomans  likewise  carried  on  systematic  fish-culture  to  a  oonsiderablef 
tent,  and  their  methods  have  not  in  the  flight  of  time  gone  entirely  ii 
oblivion ;  but  this  cultivation  was  in  the  main  only  the  enterprise 
private  individuals  in  inclosed  fish-ponds.    Universal  legal  provid 
having  in  view  the  preservation  of  the  abundance  of  flsh  in  the 
generally  accessible  and  public  waters,  scarcely  existed ;  because  if 
had  been  the  case  it  would,  like  the  rest  of  the  Boman  laws, 
doubt  have  been  observed,  at  least  to  some  extent,  through  the 
time,  and  would  also  doubtless  have  prevented  the  universal 
of  the  abundance  of  fish,  which  in  all  the  most  civilized  counl 
Europe  exists  even  down  to  the  present  time.    The  practice  of 
mans  is,  however,  as  remarked,  not  entirely  forgotten  ^  they  have  in 
countries  continued  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  to  maintain  fish-pi 
and  to  supply  them  with  young  in  a  manner  which  may  be  called  I 
cial,  in  so  £a.r  as  this  supplying  goes  on  under  direct  human  sup^W 
and  is  not  left  entirely  to  nature's  care.  It  has  similarly  also  been  | 
cuted  here  in  ISTorway,  at  one  time  or  another,  by  certain  rich  men ; 
say,  also,  that  the  monks  at  Storhammer  have  attempted  it.    It 
sumably  this  circumstance  alone  which  explains  the  oocmrenoa 
couple  of  places  of  a  species  of  fish,  the  carp,  which  does  not  bela 
our  northern  fauna,  and  of  another  which  is  indigenous  in  the  ei 


*  Dabry  de  Thienanty  French  oonsol-geneial  in  Cliiius  1871. 
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part  of  the  peninsula,  the  pike,  so  far  as  is  known  in  a  single  place  in 
western  Norway,  where  it  ordinarily  does  not  exist.  In  a  single  place 
systematic  and  artificial  fish-culture  has  been  carried  on  extensively  for 
centuries  as  the  sole  means  of  subsistence  of  a  community  consisting  of 
many  thousand  individuals,  namely,  in  Laguna  di  Comachio,  near  the 
Adriatic  Sea  south  of  Venice.  But  nopne  thought  about  imitating  this 
business  before  last  year,  though  the  same  or  a  similar  opportunity  for 
such  industry  is  found  in  many  places  in  France  as  well  as  in  Italy.  The 
objects  of  culture  here  are  fish  which  do  not,  like  the  salmon,  spawn  in 
fresh  water,  and  afterwards  reach  their  greatest  development  in  the 
sea,  but  which,  on  the  contrary,  spawn  in  the  sea,  while  their  young  at 
stated  times  frequent  the  streams  in  the  shallow  lagoons,  there  to  reach 
their  full  development,  chief  among  them  being  the  eel,  which  has  the 
same  habit  here  in  the  North  as  in  the  South. 

Bat  the  commonly -practiced  fish-culture  of  the  Chinese,  Bomans,  and 
modem  Europeans  is  restricted  chiefly  to  species  of  fish  of  particularly 
great  fecundity,  which  live  in  sluggish  waters  of  an  average  higher  tem- 
perature, which  spawn  in  spring  or  summer,  and  whose  eggs  are  hatched 
without  diflSculty  of  any  kind  in  the  space  of  a  few  days,  namely,  carp 
and  its  kindred  genera,  together  with  the  pike  and  perch,  to  which  may 
be  added  the  eel,  whose  young  may  be  easily  collected  in  their  migrations 
up  the  river  courses.  The  choicer  species  of  fish  belonging  to  the  many 
different  species  of  the  salmon  family,  the  most  of  which  spawn  late  in 
the  autumn  or  in  the  winter,  have  been  the  subjects  of  artificial  culture 
in  very  few  places. 

The  artificial  fertilization  of  the  spawn  of  the  nobler  species  of  fishes, 
the  salmon,  in  the  manner  in  which  it  has  been  practiced  for  the  last 
twenty  or  thirty  years,  was  not,  however,  entirely  unknown ;  for  there 
are  found  printed  works  which  describe  it  dating  from  the  middle  of  the 
preceding  century  and  later;  but  these  aroused  general  attention  as 
little  as  the  practical  performance  of  the  operation,  which  took  place 
here  and  there.  About  the  year  1842,  when,  as  before  remarked,  a 
X>easaDt,  Eemy,  in  the  Vosges,  concluded  to  attempt  the  artificial  fertil- 
ization and  hatching  of  trout-eggs,  the  affair  first  was  fortunately  brought 
to  the  knowledge  of  French  scientific  men  who  appreciated  its  great 
economical  importance  to  the  nation,  and  many  of  these  have  since  that 
time  with  the  greatest  zeal  labored  to  bring,  and  have  also  succeeded  in 
bringing,  the  mode  of  oi>eration  to  the  desired  perfection.  Among  these 
many  scientific  men  Mr.  Coste,  professor  of  embrj'ology  in  the  College 
of  France  in  Paris,  a  member  of  the  French  academy,  is  generally  re- 
garded as  the  one  who  has  labored  the  most  and  the  most  successfully 
for  the  advancement  of  this  thing,  in  which  duty  he  was  strongly  sup- 
jMjrted  by  the  Emperor  Napoleon.  Since  the  year  1852,  one  may  regard 
the  plan  of  oi>eration  to  have  been  brought  to  i>erfection,  and  since  that 
time  the  business,  so  far  as  the  salmon-like  fishes  are  concerned,  had 
been  carried  on  to  a  steadily  increasing  extent  everywhere  in  Euroi)e 
and  America,  where  the  opportunity  is  presented. 
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About  the  same  time  the  matter  awakened  attention  among  us  where 
already  in  many  places  the  abundance  of  fish  was  reduced  to  a  minimum, 
a  reduction  which,  moreover,  has  continued  for  many  years  with  unabated 
zeal  in  many  places  in  this  country,  and  even  now  is  continued  here  and 
there  on  no  small  scale. 

<  Since  the  year  1848  the  legislature  has  taken  into  consideration  tiie 
destruction  of  salmon-fishing,  and  has  sought  by  more  stringent  pro- 
visions to  control  the  instinct  of  prey.  Since  1863  the  way  has  likewise 
been  open  by  it  for  restraining  this  mode  of  procedure  in  the  lakes  and 
rivers,  since  the  necessaiy  increase  ought  to  be  gained  in  all  the  places 
interested.  For  about  the  same  length  of  time,  by  the  contribirdon  of 
public  ftinds,  artificial  hatching  has  been  carried  on  ov«r  the  whole 
country,  and  public  attention  has  been  directed  to  the  matter,  while 
instruction  in  the  art  has  been  given  wherever  it  has  been  sought. 

These  measures  have  borne  evident  finit,  and  the  country  therdbre 
owes  great  gratitude  to  Prof.  H.  Easch,  who  chiefly  gave  it  the  impulse, 
as  well  as  to  his  indefatigable  assistants  in  its  practical  execution.  But 
the  result  has  not  yet  by  far  reached  the  extent  which  it  can  and  ou^ 
to  reach,  and  which  it  probably  will  reach  when  the  matter 'is  taken 
hold  of  with  the  energy  and  care  which  it  deserves.  That  it  is  not  at 
preseiit  greater  cannot  depreciate  the  man's  services,  which  hitherto 
have  borne  the  matter  forward^  one  must  much  rather  wonder  that  he 
has  succeeded  in  winning  so  great  victories  over  deeply  rooted  prejudices, 
and  the  universal  reluctance  among  people  to  submit  to  previously 
unknown  restrictions  against  habitual  unrestrained  free  fishing,  tJie  use 
of  which  they  must  first  see  before  they  can,  perhaps  rather  will,  com 
prehend  them. 

But  the  experience  gained  through  more  than  twenty  years'  practke 
in  many  countries  in  America,  as  well  as  in  Europe,  has  shown  that  we 
now  stand  very  far  from  the  goal  which  we  can  and,  therefore,  ought  to 
seek  to  reach.  We  have  hitherto  in  this  country  confined  our  operations 
to  placing  little  barriers  against  improper  rapaeity ;  these  barriers  ought 
to  be  given  the  necessary  dimensions  which  are  required  for  the  attain- 
ment of  the  object  in  the  well-understood  interests  of  all.  Having,  besides, 
to  some  extent  provided  for  the  sowing  of  the  field,  they  will  win  th«e- 
from  increased  production ;  but  this  care  has  not  been  sufficiently  greal 
by  far,  partly  because  it  is  limited  to  the  salmon  by  ill-advised  provisions 
of  law,  which  render  difficult,  often  impossible,  that  which  has  the  claim 
of  the  first  requisite,  the  desired  abundance  of  mature  spawn ;  partly 
because  they  have  placed  their  trust  in,  and,  therefore,  to  an  unreason- 
able degree  given  their  attention  to  the  advancement  of,  natural  culture. 
Moreover,  they  considered  only  the  production  of  the  delicate  young, 
and  have  liberated  these,  which  cannot  be  regarded  as  in  much  better 
condition  to  escape  the  multitudes  of  enemies  than  the  spawned  eggs, 
in  the  rivers,  to  be  eaten  up  in  masses  before  they  reach  any  ^xa 
Finally,  they  have,  for  the  lake  fisheries  concerned,  not  at  all  considered 
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that,  just  as  the  farmer  by  mannring  can  multiply  his  crops,  so  by  a  suit- 
able mode  of  procedure  one  may  also  increase  the  maintaining  capacity  of 
the  water  by  looking  after  the  increase  of  the  nourishment  from  which  the 
fish,  which  are  made  the  objectof  especial  care,  get  their  subsistence.  The 
opinion  has  been  much  more  generally  held  that  this  food  is  injurious  to 
the  rearing  of  the  cultivated  fishes,  as  it  consists  chiefly  of  living  fish 
of  smaller  and  commoner  kinds,  which  are  regarded  as  enemies  of  natural 
culture,  as  spawn-eating,  in  comx>etition  with  all  other  fishes,  small  and 
great,  and  with  a  multitude  of  other  living  animals,  four-footed  as  well 
as  winged,  and  insects  of  a  multitude  of  species,  which  culture,  as 
remarked,  has  attributed  to  it  an  importance  which  by  no  means  can 
or  ought  to  be  attached  to  it  if  one  wishes  speedily  to  reach  the  goal,  a 
considerable  increase  of  the  abundance  of  fish. 

Since  I  have  chiefly  in  view  to  show  the  value  of  the  lakes  and  rivers 
as  a  field  for  fish-culture,  I  shall  next  take  these  into  consideration  by 
showing  what  ought  to  be  done,  so  that  the  kinds  of  fishes  which  should 
be  the  objects  of  cultivation  in  them  may  be  produced  in  the  greatest 
possible  abundance^  and  next,  what  should  be  done  for  the  fish  which 
belong  to  both  the  sea  and  the  fresh  water,  although  these  last  have 
already  obtained,  and  probably  by  more  thorough  modes  of  proceeding 
wiU  further  retain,  superiority  over  those  in  economical  respects,  and, 
therefore,  ought  to  stand  in  the  first  place.    Thus  I  pass  on  to — 

n. 

WHAT  FUBTHEB  SHOULD  BE  DONE  AND  WHEBEFOBE. 

It  is  known  that  in  natural  fish-culture  only  a  very  small  fraction  of 
the  quantity  of  eggs  deposited  are  developed ;  therefore,  the  Lord  of 
nature  has  made  their  fruitfulness  great  in  proportion  to  the  danger  of 
destruction  to  which  the  eggs  and  the  young  are  exposed.  I  shall  here 
confine  myself  solely  to  the  chief  representative  of  the  fishes,  which  will 
certainly  be  the  especial  object  of  culture — ^the  trout.  What  percentage 
of  naturally  spawned  trout  eggs  reach  their  full  development  as  young 
it  has  been  found  impossible  to  learn  with  certainty,  just  as  little  as  to 
what  age  the  multitude  which  come  to  life  as  tiny  young  ones  under 
natural  conditions  live.  Men  who  have  dosely  studied  this  matter  be- 
Heve  that  one  out  of  ten  or  one  out  of  a  hundred  eggs  develop  into  young 
fish.  The  rest  go  to  ruin,  are  buried  up,  destroyed,  or  eaten  up ;  per- 
haps the  greatest  x>ortion  disappear  in  the  last  mode,  for  everything 
that  lives  in  the  water,  large  and  small,  even  the  fish  that  lay  the  eggs, 
eat  them  as  the  greatest  delicacy.*    Trout  or  salmon  roe  is  the  most  irre- 

*  An  experienced  Americou  fisli-cultiirist  thus  describes  what  happens  at  the  spa^vn- 
ing-place: 

"When  the  spawning  time  approaches  the  tront  seek  a  suitable  place  on  a  gravelly 
bottom  in  shallow  flowing  water,  especially  that  originating  from  springs.  When 
they  have  paired  themselves,  which  takes  place  only  after  violent,  often  deadly  bat- 
tles between  the  males,  both  go  to  the  chosen  place  and  lie  stiU  there  if  they  are  not 
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sistible  lure  (bait)  for  tront  and  salmon,  as  well  as  other  fishes.  Sodi  is 
the  case  in  countries  with  mach  milder  winters  than  we  have.  How 
great  a  portion  of  the  yoong  are  eaten  in  the  space  of  the  first  year,  when 
they  stay  unprotected  in  their  native  place,  we  have  naturally  no  certain 
knowledge  of;  it  is  probable  that  at  least  half  are  eaten  or  destroyed  by 
the  above-named  causes  under  the  water,  as  may  frequently  happen. 
With  us,  at  all  events,  over  the  greatest  portion  of  the  country,  we  have 
cold  winters,  which  produce  bottom  ice,  and  at  least  spring  drifting 
of  the  ice  to  a  considerable  degree,  which  as  a  rule  always  comes  in  con- 
tact with  and  traverses  the  best  spawning  places  of  the  trout  or  odier 
salmonoid  fishes,  which  are  besides  readily  laid  bare  in  the  course  of  the 
winter. 

But  suppose  that  the  eggs  and  the  young  fish  endure  being  lo^^^ed 
up  in  the  ice  without  dying,  they  will  by  no  means  endure  the  drifting 
of  the  ice  or  lying  bare  in  the  fh)st.  In  this  way  the  profit  or  product 
of  natural  culture  becomes  so  uncertain  that  it  cannot  be  depended  upon 
to  give  any  result  which  in  any  way  can  or  ought  to  be  taken  into  eon- 
sideration.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  confidence  in  the  rapid  increase  ot 
the  abundance  of  fish  through  natural  culture  fully  corresponds  with 
the  confidence  of  the  farmer  who  thinks  that  the  garnering  of  prema- 
ture  com  will  be  sufficient  provision  of  seed  for  the  coming  yearns  har- 
vest. On  the  other  hand,  a  long  experience  has  now  established  that 
one,  if  he  manages  things  with  proper  care  in  all  necessary  directi<»is, 
may  safely  count  upon  about  ninety-five  young  finom  a  hundred  eggs, 
and  that  one  can  rear  these  young  ones  under  proper  conditions  through 
a  year  with  a  loss  of  only  five  per  cent  The  artificial  culture  also  is  m 
S£^e,  the  natural  a3  unsafe,  as  possible. 

Since  this  is  the  case,  one  has  it  also  in  his  power  by  labor  and  out- 
lay, which  are  inconsiderable,  to  procure  all  the  young  that  he  con- 
siders necessary  for  stocking  a  fishing-stream  with  perfect  certainty, 
provided  one  can  procure  the  necessary  quantity  of  eggs ;  all  regard  for 

disturbed;  bat  the  males  are  for  the  most  part  occupied  in  driving  away  riTak,  wbo 
pry  around.  It  is  curious  to  see  a  little  male  by  the  side  of  a  large  female.  Under 
ordinary  circumstances  the  smaUer  male  reepeotfuUy  gives  way  to  the  laiger,  but  si 
the  palling  time  the  smaUer  wiU  in  an  instant  attack  one  three  times  as  laige  as  him- 
self,  should  he  approach  to  within  a  Ugtr  feet  of  the  female ;  as  a  rule  the  male  is  faBy 
occupied  in  driving  away  rivals.  When  these  are  numerous  the  female  wiU  oAea 
come  to  the  help  ot  her  chosen  mate.  But  after  the  female  has  selected  a  eoosort 
there  is  no  longer  any  contest ;  the  disappointed  males  fly  as  soon  as  the  consort  makes 
a  show  of  attack ;  they  appear  to  respect  the  intimate  union.  The  female  meanwhile 
forms  a  nest,  which  consists  simply  of  a  shaUow  depression  6  to  8  inches  in  diameler 
and  2  to  3  inches  deep.  It  is  constructed  in  this  way:  the  female  thrusts  her  nosa 
down  in  the  gravel  and  pushes  it  aside  with  her  tail  as  she  raises  her  bead  again. 
This  work  goes  on  many  days  until  the  cavity  is  large  enough  for  her.  After  they 
have  laid  over  the  nest  for  some  time  the  female  is  ready  to  deposit  a  portion  of  her 
eggs.  The  male  seems  to  know  this  instinct! vely,  because  whereas  he  had  been  bu^y 
expelling  rivals,  he  is  then  always  at  the  female's  side,  and  the  instant  she  lays  bar 
eggs  he  allows  his  milt  to  flow  over  them. 
"When  the  eggs  are  deposited  the  male  forsakes  the  female,  who  thereupon  oowa 
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the  natural  culture  becomes  superfluous  for  the  fish  species  coucerned, 
which  ought  to  be  the  object  of  cultivation,  and  absolutely  injurious  in 
so  far  as  one,  from  his  auxiety  to  advance  this  culture,  seeks  to  eradi- 
cate or  omit  to  stock  the  water  with  other  kinds  of  fishes  which  might 
serve  the  cultivated  fishes  as  food,  even  if  they  in  any  degree  concur 
with  this  about  other  means  of  food,  for  the  fishes  which  one  cultivates 
will  chiefly  be  flsh  of  prey,  which  will  develope  with  a  desired  rapidity 
only  when  they  have  an  abundance  of  other  fishes  as  food. 

The  essential  condition  for  abundant  production  of  fish,  next  to  the 
IK>8session  of  water,  is  ability  to  be  able  to  get  fish-spawn  in  the  de- 
sired quantity.  This  ability  will  always  be  present  in  all  well-stocked 
fishing  waters  if  no  injurious  law  regulation  places  an  artificial  barrier 
by  prohibiting  the  capture  of  spawning  fish  at  the  right  season,  that 
is,  at  the  spawning  time  itself.  Every  trout  or  salmon  yields  2,000  eggs 
per  kilogram  (two  pounds)  of  its  weight.  To  procure  1,000,000  eggs  there 
will  thus  be  required  fish  of  the  united  weight  of  about  500  kilograms, 
but  few  males  being  required  in  proportion  to  the  females.  After  the 
lapse  of  a  year,  one  will  have  at  least  800,000  young  fishes  of  one-twen- 
tieth to  one-tenth  of  a  kilogram  each,  or  60,000  kilograms  in  place  of 
500  kilograms.  If,  therefore,  the  mothers  and  fathers  which  are  taken 
as  spawning  fish  must  be  consumed  and  a  portion  more  are  taken  under 
the  same  pretext,  this  signifies  nothing  in  the  face  of  the  certainty  of 
having  brought  back  the  necessary  young  which,  even  as  yearlings,  will 
weigh  fully  one  hundred  times  as  much. 

It  was  just  to  prevent  the  loss  of  profit  in  fishing  at  the  close-season 
that  the  existing  legal  enactment  for  salmon  was  made.  This  misun- 
derstanding of  real  interest,  this  injurious  prohibition  will  probably  dis- 
appear when  the  pending  new  proposition  for  a  change  in  the  fish  law 
obtains  legal  validity.  Besides,  the  spawning-fish  are  always  poor  food 
in  comparison  with  what  they  are  at  other  times  of  the  year.  In  Eng- 
land such  spawning  fish  are  considered  inedible,  and  such  will  also  be 
the  case  in  this  country  when  a  greater  abundance  of  fish  no  longer 

the  eggs  with  gravel  hy  sweeping  over  them  with  her  tail  aU  that  is  found  near  the 
nest.  If  the  female  is  not  satisfied  with  the  covering  she  will  go  into  the  stream  and 
pnah  snitahle  stones  hack  ward  with  her  ventral  fins  over  the  nest  nntil  it  is  completely 
covered.  After  a  few  minutes  the  male  returns  to  see  how  the  work  progresses,  eats 
some  eggs  if  he  can  find  any,  and  departs  again.  The  female,  on  the  contrary,  does 
not  go  away,  hut  remains  at  the  place  and  does  not  forsake  it  nntil  all  the  eggs  are 
spawned,  which  occurs  in  many  installments  and  occupies  a  long  time,  often  as  much 
as  three  days.  The  female,  as  well  as  the  male  and  all  the  hangers-on  swimming 
around,  have  meanwhile  eaten  as  many  as  they  could  of  the  eggs.  When  the  first  pair 
has  left  the  place  another  comes  on  the  same  errand.  The  female  finds  a  suitable 
place  and  begins  to  prepare  a  nest.  As  soon  as  the  first-spawned  eggs  appear  this  bus- 
iness is  given  up  and  female  and  male  vie  with  the  lookers-on  in  eating  all  the  roe  be- 
fore they  again  resume  work.  If  one  next  takes  into  account  that  all  kinds  of  water 
fowl  seek  after  the  spawn  with  great  eagerness,  that  the  tender  young  fish  coming  to 
life  in  the  spring  serve  i^  great  portion  as  food  for  the  larger  fishes,  it  is  no  wonder 
that  there  are  so  few  trout  in  our  streams,  but  a  great  wonder  that  any  are  left.'' — 
(Trout-culture,  by  Seth  Green.  1870.) 
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tempts  one  to  take  tliem  as  food  just  at  the  time  when  th^  are  the 
poorest. 

When  no  such  prohibition  exists  there  will  generally  be  no  difficulty 
in  finding  as  many  spawning  fish  as  may  be  necessary,  provided  the 
water  contains  the  requisite  quantity.  By  proper  forming  of  spawning 
places  one  can  regularly  take  on  them  every  fish  which  makes  its  ap- 
pearance for  spawning ;  if  it  is  not  quite  ready  for  that  when  it  is  taken, 
it  can  be  set  free  in  the  water  again;  it  will  again  make  its  appearance 
at  the  place  when  the  proper  time  comes.  Or  one  can  in  the  American 
manner  construct  the  spawning  places  so  that  one  without  touching  the 
fishy  leisurely  and  at  ease  in  the  daytime  can  collect  all  the  spawn  de- 
posited and  fertilized  tJie  evening  before. 

That  there  will  be  fish  in  abundance  to  supply  all  the  spawn  which  is 
considered  necessary  for  planting  in  a  stream  when  it  has  become 
properly  stocked  is  certain;  that  natural  culture  wiU  take  place  by  the 
side  of  the  artificial  is  thus  self-evident  But  whether  this  gi\e»  any 
yield  of  any  living  fish  or  not  is  a  matter  of  entire  indifference,  exeq^ 
ing  in  so  far  t^at  the  quantity  of  spawn  deposited  in  this  manner,  and 
the  possibly  small  number  of  young  arising  there&om,  plainly  increaseft 
the  nourishing  capacity,  since,  as  remarked,  the  spawn  as  well  as  Hat 
young  will  serve  as  food  fo^  a  whole  multitude  of  all  kinds  of  fishes. 

After— 

1.  Artifieial  hatching  of  the  multitude  of  eggs,  which  is  considered  nee- 
essary  for  the  proper  yearly  recruiting  of  the  water,  or  filling  up  the 
decrease  caused  by  steady  fishing  for  the  fiysh  which  have  reached  a 
suitable  size,  is  required  also — 

2.  Bearing  of  the  young  in  an  indosure  until  they  are  at  least  six 
months  old,  when  they  will  have  reached  such  a  size  that  they  them- 
selves may  appear  as  enemies  among  a  host  of  enemies  whose  prey  th^ 
would  have  become  at  an  earlier  age^  there  is  required  in  aquacultme, 
as  in  agriculture,  ptvper  inclosing  of  the  ground.  This  must<,  in  the 
scheme  here  proposed,  provide  for  the  hindering  or  destruction  of  ene- 
mies which  will  divide  the  harvest  with  the  breeder,  and  take  the 
lion's  share  or  the  whole  if  they  are  able.  Among  these,  man  stands 
first.  It  is,  therefore,  a  matter  of  course  that  the  laws  must  seeore 
for  the  fish-culturist,  as  well  as  the  farmer,  the  indisputable  right 
to  the  fiuit  of  his  labor,  and  thus  make  the  proprietorship  and  ri^t  of 
fishing  in  the  water  of  every  condition  just  as  clear  and  fixed  as  the  cor- 
responding right  to  the  ground  in  question. 

As  long  as  the  right  to  free  and  unrestricted  fishing  in  brooks  and  riv- 
ers is  recognized  fish-culture  cannot  pay,  because  our  brooks  and  rivets 
are  just  as  important  for  the  rearing  of  young  fishes  as  they  tire  also 
chosen  waters  in  which  they  may  nourish  themselves  until  they  become 
full-grown  or  mature  products,  which  will  be  indiscriminately  fished  for, 
and  thereby  the  result  of  every  effort  for  the  increase  of  the  fish  will  be 
brought  to  naught    What  is  needed  in  this  direction  this  is  not  the 
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place  to  develop  more  folly;  I  suppose  it  will  be  done  when  the  reali- 
zation of  the  necessity  is  sufficiently  clear  to  the  public  But  even  if 
legal  enactments  contain  all  the  necessary  provisions,  this  will  not  be 
enough.  Law  alone  is  inoi)erative ;  it  must  have  living  supporters,  par- 
ticularly when  the  temptation  to  break  it  is  especially  great,  as  will  be 
the  case  when  the  fishing-streams,  rivers  and  brooks,  receive  the  com- 
plete supply  of  fish  which  they  c^i  accommodate  and  sustain.  Constant 
and  active  watchfulne^  must  supplement  the  protection  of  the  law,  and 
the  business  will  with  the  greatest  ease  be  able  to  meet  the  expense  which 
must  herewith  be  associated.  Where  a  single  individual  commands  an 
isolated  field  for  fish-culture,  the  matter  is  very  simple;  where  the  cul- 
ture must  be  carried  on  in  partnership  by  more  than  one,  or  by  many 
interested  parties,  watchfulness  becomes  necessary  over  a  greater  area 
tiian  for  the  isolated  proprietor's  district  He  who  cultivates  for  himself 
alone,  independent  of  others,  will  see  to  carrying  on  the  business  in  the 
manner  most  profitable  for  himself,  and  act  in  accordance  with  that  ob- 
ject, and,  if  he  does  not  do  this  he  must  blame  himself  for  the  possible 
damage  or  loss.  Where  many  persons  are  interested,  the  temptation  to 
undertake  to  feather  one's  own  nest  at  the  expense  of  the  rest  is  very 
great,  and  not  every  one  is  able  to  resist  it.  In  such  case  the  custody 
must  be  open  for  inspection,  that  even  the  interested  parties  observe  the 
rules  of  the  business,  namely,  that  the  catching  of  fish  be  judicious,  so 
that  no  improper  division  may  be  made,  nor  the  business  be  injured. 
But  in  this  case  it  is  not  sufficient  as  hitherto  to  depend  chiefly  upon  the 
men  seperately  appointed  for  such  inspection.  If  it  is  imjiortant  to  have 
fixed  legal  enactments,  or  agreements  respected,  then  should  every  means 
auxiliary  thereto,  which  costs  nothing,  be  brought  also  into  the  greatest 
activity,  and  this  activity  should  not  as  generally  hitherto,  be  paralyzed 
to  the  greatest  possible  degree. 

Where  numerous  keepers  of  the  law  or  established  custom  are  ap- 
pointed it  is  clear  that  many  and  very  improper  advantages  can  and 
must  escape  their  observation,  which,  however  unavoidable,  must  be- 
come generally  known  to  other  persons  among  the  people  more  or  less 
interested  in  the  matter.  Why  not  seek  to  invoke  such  assistance  for 
the  support  of  the  law  when  it  can  be  procured  without  cost?  In  nearly 
all  hitherto  established  laws  of  such  a  nature  they  have,  as  it  api>ears, 
made  it  possible  to  prevent  the  public  from  interesting  themselves  in 
any  way  for  their  supjiort.  The  specially-appointed  inspector  was  to 
have*  a  share  in  the  fines  which  were  imposed  for  transgressions }  the 
discoverer  and  informant,  who  had  no  such  position,  received,  on  the 
contrary,  nothing.  It  appears  now  as  if  they,  with  full  knowledge, 
wished  to  relax  the  operation  of  the  law  to  the  utmost  extent  in  which, 
with  a  little  appearance  of  decency,  it  could  exist.  That  such  mainte- 
nance of  the  law  will  be  secured  to  a  considerable  degree  by  allotting  to 
every  informant  the  same  compensation  can  be  subjected  to  no  doubt, 
and  by  such  a  plan  alone  can  such  laws  fully  acquire  their  intended 
strength. 
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The  mode  of  proceeding  hitherto  followed  made  the  law  almost  inox^era- 
tive,  and  encouraged  a  license  in  treating  it,  which  it  is,  or  should  be,  the 
design  of  the  law  to  destroy.  ^*  No  receiver  of  stolen  goods,  no  thieves,' 
says  the  old  proverb.  No  fracture  of  such  a  law  of  any  importance 
can  occur  without  the  participation  of  assistants,  since  the  law  itself  now 
does  its  best  to  help  the  receivers  by  depriving  them  of  that  encourafre- 
ment  to  the  announcement  of  irregularities  which  it  grants  to  the 
specially-appointed  inspectors,  for  whom  such  encouragement  would  ap- 
pear less  necessary,  since  they  are  paid  especially  to  see  that  the  law  is 
respected.  Were  such  encouragement  granted  to  those  who  are  not  in- 
sx>ectors,  the  transgressions  of  the  law  would  on  that  account  alone 
become  exceedingly  rare,  as  no  one  could  be  certain  that  a  transgression 
occurring  would  not  be  reported,  which  in  ninety-nine  out  of  a  hundred 
cases  must  come  to  the  knowledge  of  many  persons  whose  silence  could 
not  be  depended  upon.  The  objection  against  encouraging  a  system  of 
informants,  which  we  have  heard  mentioned  as  an  argument  against  the 
institution  of  such  a  reward,  will  signify  nothing,  because  an  occasioii 
for  information  will  then  never,  or  very  seldom,  arise. 

But,  besides  the  encroachment  of  men,  there  is  no  little  multitude  of 
animals  wWch  will  tax  the  abundance  of  fishes  in  somewhat  the  same 
degree  as  beasts  of  prey  on  the  land  and  in  the  air  reduce  the  abundance 
of  game,  and  this  taxation  is  in  reality  very  much  more  considerable 
than  people  generally  have  any  conception  of.  Ottersy  loons,  ducks^ 
especially  fish  ducks-— destroy  a  considerable  quantity  offish,  and  should 
therefore  be  persecuted  with  all  means  one  is  in  possession  of.  In  the 
same  class  must  be  included  fish  of  prey,  not  merely  of  the  kinds  which 
are  not  objects  of  culture,  but  also  those  of  the  cultivated  species  which 
have  become  so  old  that  they  increase  annually  in  size  but  slightly  in 
proportion  to  the  nourishment  which  they  require.  The  most  profitable 
yield  from  fish  culture  will  clearly  be  obtained  when  the  fish  is  regu- 
larly caught  as  soon  as  it  has  reached  the  age  and  size  at  which  the 
quick  increase  begins  to  faU  off.  This  size  will  differ  in  the  different 
species  of  fish,  likewise  in  different  waters,  according  to  the  greater  or 
less  wealth  of  nourishment,  and  its  quality.  No  general  rule  in  this 
direction  can  be  given  5  it  can  only  be  acquired  through  experience  in 
each  separate  locality. 

According  to  experience,  a  trout  consumes  daily  animal  food  equal  to 
tJtj^  of  its  weight ;  this  has  at  all  events  proved  fully  sufScient  feeding 
for  fish  maintained  in  the  same  way  as  stalled  cattle.  They  have  thrived 
upon  it,  grown  quickly,  and  become  fat.  Tliey  could  of  course  hare 
consumed  more  5  but  this  quantity  may  be  regarded  as  a  proper  medimn, 
especially  if  one  does  not  include  very  large  ones.  A  common  lake- 
trout  which,  for  example,  has  reached  a  size  of  five  kilograms,  will  thus 
in  the  space  of  a  year  consume  of  food  of  all  kinds  365  times  0.05=18.25 
kilograms,  while  at  the  sSme  size  and  age  it  will  increase  scarcely  more 
than  one-half  in  the  space  of  a  year,  or  2.5  kilograms,    In  the  first  three 
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or  four  years  its  own  weight  doubles  yearly  with  the  same  amount  of 
food;  thus,  for  instance,  a  trout  during  the  fourth  year  which  at  the  be- 
ginning weighs  about  0.75  kOogram,  consumes  about  365  times  0.0075= 
1.85  kilograms,  while  it  will  have  gained  in  weight  0.75  kilogram ;  the 
ratio  between  the  food  consumed  and  the  increase  of  weight  is  also  at 
this  age  quite  particularly  more  profitable  than  at  a  later  age,  because 
the  increase  of  weight  in  therlast  case  bears  the  proportion  to  the  nour- 
ishment consumed  of  75  to  185,  or  1  to  2.4,  and  in  the  first  case  of  2.5  to 
18.25,  or  1  to  7.  Even  if  the  increase  were  the  same  at  this  age  as  earlier, 
the  proportion  would  become  as  5  to  18.25,  or  as  1  to  3.6,  or  in  a  consid- 
erable degree  less  profitable  than  in  the  younger  stages. 

One  must  also  strive  to  catch  the  older  fish  as  completely  as  possible, 
and  for  this  end  the  spawning  time  will  furnish  the  best  opportunity. 
Whether  one  will  then  eat  them  or  put  them  into  a  separate  smaller 
pond,  where  they  will  be  easy  to  catch  at  any  time,  for  preserving  and 
feeding  them  until  they  are  in  better  condition,  is  a  matter  of  taste. 
That  fish  of  prey  of  other  species  which  possibly  may  occur  ought  to  be 
exterminated  by  all  means  is  self  evident. 

For  the  attainment  of  a  reasonably  large  profit  it  is,  moreover,  as  be- 
fore mentioned,  necessary,  in  the  greatest  possible  extent,  to  improve 
(gjode)  the  water  which  is  the  object  of  cultivation.  This  may  occur  in 
different  ways,  depending  on  how  the  circumstances  may  be  varied.  It 
applies  to  the  whole  circle  of  creation  that  the  lower  organisms  live  upon 
plants,  and  in  their  turn  serve  as  food  for  the  more  highly  organized 
flesh-eating  animals;  and  it  is  a  settled  thing  that  men,  by  assisting  the 
operation  of  nature,  can,  to  a  very  considerable  extent,  and  in  many,  if 
even  not  in  all,  directions,  promote  this  activity  toward  a  very  consider- 
ably increased  production.  It  will  everywhere  be  in  the  power  of  the 
fish  culturist^  in  the  same  way  as  is  employed  for  the  fishes  in  question, 
which  are  the  peculiar  object  of  the  breeder's  care,  to  promote  the  hatch- 
ing of  species  of  fish  which  feed  chiefly  on  vegetables,  in  order  that  sub- 
sequently, when  they  have  reached  the  proper  development,  they  may 
serve  as  food  for  the  choicer  fishes. 

In  the  same  way  one  may  promote  the  increase  of  crustaceans  and 
moUusks,  which  likewise,  to  a  great  extent,  serve  as  food  for  the  nobler 
fishes.  It  will,  moreover,  in  many  places  be  an  easy  matter,  by  the 
employment  of  vegetables,  which,  in  comparison  with  meat,  cost  little, 
such  as  carrots,  peas,  meal,  and  potatoes,  to  feed  a  greater  multitude 
of  the  vegetable-eating  fishes  and  other  aquatic  animals  than  the  waters 
of  themselves  could  support.  Moreover,  one  can,  if  the  opportunity 
offers,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  provide  directly  for  the  nourishment 
and  food  of  the  cultivated  fish  by  the  use  of  all  kinds  of  animal  offal, 
the  flesh  and  entrails  of  all  sorts  of  fish,  birds,  and  four-footed  beasts, 
which  have  little  or  no  value.* 

By  the  use  of  such  means,  among  which  cod-roe  might,  perhaps,  be 

*Mr.  Seth  Green  says:  "It  is  more  profitable  to  raise  trout  than  hogs." 
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used  with  profit,  it  is  in  the  power  of  the  fish-cultorist  to  eke  out  the 
sipck  of  his  water  to  a  very  considerable  degree,  which  is  limited  <mly 
by  the  existing  access  to  fresh,  running  water,  or,  more  properly,  on  the 
renewal  of  the  quantity  of  oxygen  absorbed  by  the  water  j  by  an  ade- 
quate renewal  thereof,  the  number  of  fish  may  be  increased  until  the 
space  becomes  as  closely  packed  in  proportion  as  a  sauJQos  (sheepfokl) 
usually  is.  How  far  one  ought  to  go  in  this  direction  experience  will  in 
every  place  quickly  teach.  If  more  fishes  are  placed  in  the  water  than 
it  can  support,  the  leanness  of  the  fish  will  soon  attract  attention ;  this, 
however,  will  not  occur,  because  in  case  of  need  they  will  mutually  eat 
one  another.  K  the  supply  of  oxygen  becomes  too  small  in  proportion 
to  the  need  of  the  abundance  of  fish,  this  will  quickly  and  plainly  show 
itself  also  in  this,  that  the  fish  will  seek  at  the  surface  of  the  water  die 
wanting  vital  air  and  that  many  will  die.  Probably  only  a  few  waters 
can  be  found  in  this  country  where  it  will  be  possible  to  carry  fish-pro- 
duction to  this  last  extremity,  since  one  observes  that  the  superfluity  with 
regard  to  the  means  of  nourishment  does  not  exist  except  in  winter  and 
after  continued  intense  cold,  which  dries  up  the  tributary  brooks.  The 
difficulty,  and  in  most  cases  the  impossibility,  of  furnishing  the  fishes  an 
extra  food-supply  during  the  winter  willrestrict  stocking  far  below  these 
extremes,  which  can  be  reached  only  by  wholly  artificial  breeding  in 
smaller  especially  constnicted  ponds,  where  the  fish  may  be  supported 
in  the  manner  which  may  be  most  closely  compared  with  the  permanent 
stall-teeding  of  cattle.  But  even  if  one,  as  will  generally  be  the  case, 
finds  it  most  profitable  to  restrict  the  stocking  of  the  waters  fer  below 
this  measure,  they  may  still  receive  and  support  a  quantity  of  fish  which 
will  considerably  exceed  what  would  be  considered  a  great  abundanca 

Further,  it  is  important  to  carry  on  the  collecting  in  an  intelligent  mat^ 
net.  This  will  not  be  done  until  one  constructs  his  fishing-implements 
in  such  a  way  that  he  reaps  only  the  mature  fruit )  that  is  to  say,  that 
he  catches  all  the  fish  which  have  reached  the  size  shown  by  experience 
to  be  the  most  profitable,  which,  as  before  remarked,  may,  however,  bo 
very  different,  according  to  the  species  of  the  fish  which  one  attempts  to 
produce,  and  the  food  one  may  be  able  to  procure  for  them.  To  permit 
a  portion  to  escape  again,  in  order  to  reach  a  greater  size,  causes,  as 
shown,  a  greater  or  less  loss  in  proportion  to  the  shorter  or  longer  time 
one  permits  them  to  live  after  reaching  the  most  profitable  size ;  to  catch 
them  earlier  also  causes  a  loss,  though  of  less  importance. 

But  it  is  important  also  to  harvest  the  crop  at  the  time  of  year  when 
it  is  most  fully  mature,  most  savory,  and  of  the  greatest  value,  not  merely 
on  account  of  its  flavor  but  on  account  of  its  greater  weight;  that  is  to 
say,  in  summer  from  April  until  the  middle  of  August  at  the  latest  fiur 
all  the  autumn  and  winter  spawning  fishes.  The  difference  of  quality 
and  weight  between  the  summer  and  winter  is  remarkably  great ;  it  niay, 
in  the  salmon-like  fishes,  amount  to  over  the  half  the  weight  of  the  fish 
in  its  best  condition,  and  so  far  as  the  flavor  is  concerned  the  proportion 
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is  precisely  similar.  Professor  Basch  states  in  his  book  on  "  The  means 
of  improving  the  saJmon  and  fresh- water  fisheries  of  Norway,  1857,'' 
tliat  the  Duke  of  Athole  has  related  the  following: 

"By  consulting  my  journal  I  find  that  I  caught  this  fish  marked  as  a 
spawner  (kelt)  on  the  31st  March,  with  a  rod,  two  mfles  above  Dunkeld- 
Broen,  and  it  then  weighed  exactly  ten  x>ounds.  Five  weeks  and  two 
days  later  I  caught  it  again,  and  it  had,  in  the  short  time  sx>ecified, 
gained  the  almost  incredible  increase  of  llj  pounds,  for  on  its  return 
it  weighed  21^  pounds.  The  salmon  here  mentioned  was  caught  and 
marked  nearly  40  English  (6  Norwegian)  miles  from*  the  sea.  It  had 
thus  in  this  time  wandered  this  way  back  and  forth,  and  stiU  had  time 
to  obtain  the  quantity  of  food  which  it  consumed  to  produce  such  an 
increase  of  weight.  There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  trustworthiness  of 
this  fact,  because  his  grace  was  extremely  precise  with  regard  to  his 
marking  exx>eriment,  and  carried  for  this  purpose  with  him  siball  zinc 
tags  numbered  and  furnished  with  the  means  of  fastening  them.  Thus 
we  find  this  fish  marked  number  129,  and  the  date  entered  in  his  grace's 
journal." 

This  observation  refers  of  course  to  the  salmon  and  not  to  the  trout, 
but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  last  species  of  fish  is  subject  to  the 
same  laws  as  the  first,  even  if  not  to  the  same  degree. 

Hitherto  there  has  at  the  same  time  obtruded  itself  an  important 
hinderance  in  the  way  of  extensive  catching  of  late  fishes  in  summer, 
namely  the  difficulty  of  preserving  them  in  the  best  condition  for  any 
length  of  time.  To  transport  them  iresh  ha«  been  possible  only  for 
short  distances;  to  salt  them  so  that  they  will  be  preserved  has  also  its 
difficulties ;  in  every  case  the  lake  fish  loses  thereby  a  good  portion  of 
its  value  as  a  salable  article.  These  circumstances  have  certainly  had 
varying  influence  in  restricting  the  fishery  to  the  spawning  time,  since 
the  frost  has  already  to  some  extent  made  its  appearance,  although  the 
greater  ease  then  of  capturing  the  fish  at  the  spawning  places  has  of 
course  been  the  essential  motive  of  the  common  people  for  deferring  the 
fishing  chiefly  to  this  time. 

If  the  means  cannot  be  found  for  preserving  fish  unspoiled  in  the 
fresh  state  for  a  long  time,  the  profit  of  systematically  prosecuted  fish 
culture  will  be  diminished  in  no  small  degree  in  all  places  some  distance 
away  from  the  chief  means  of  transit  and  the  trade  centers,  and  the 
most  and  best  of  our  fishing  streams  are  thus  situated.  This  is,  how- 
ever, fortunately  the  state  of  things ;  it  is  in  our  power  to  preserve  fish 
perfectly  fresh  for  a  long  time  by  a  very  simple  means  which  is  every- 
where in  this  country  at  hand  in  more  than  the  necessary  quantity, 
namely,  ice.  The  plan  which  has  hitherto  been  employed  in  shipping 
firesh  fish  over  to  England,  packing  in  boxes  with  loose  pieces  of  ice  and 
sawdust,  permits,  according  to  the  statement  of  Americans,  the  trans- 
portation of  fish  fresh  and  unspoiled  on  the  railroads  to  a  distance  of 
dOO  kilometers,  about  490  miles — ^that  is  to  say,  preserves  them  during 
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such  transportation  for  twenty-four  hoars ;  but  this  will  not  be  suffi- 
cient If  one,  on  the  contrary,  employs  a  plan  recently  introduced  into 
Canada,  and  freezes  the  fish  in  the  proper  quantity  safe  and  soond  ii 
blocks  of  ice,  so  that  the  fish  and  ice  form  a  compact  mass  with  two  to 
three  inches  of  pore  ice  between  the  fish  and  open  air,  an  operatkw 
which  can  easily  be  performed  in  tin  boxes  of  suitable  form  by  packing 
in  a  mixture  of  ice  and  salt,  which  gives  a  cold  of  31.450  Fahr^  then, 
if  placed  in  an  ice-house,  or  during  shipment  packed  with  care  in  pieces 
of  ice  and  bad  conductors  of  heat— moss,  which  is  found  everywhere, 
or  sawdust,  if  this  can  be  had — ^they  will  probably  be  preserved  for  a 
long  time  unspoiled,  just  as  safely  as  the  mammoth  which  for  many 
thousand  years  has  lain  buried  in  Siberia's  ice-fields,  and  which  now  djA 
then  comes  to  light  in  a  perfectly  unspoiled  condition. 

There  is  thus  nothing  that  prevents  or  discourages  fishing— hurest- 
ing — ^from  occurring  chiefly  in  summer,  when  this  is  associated  with  the 
least  trouble  and  the  least  discomfort  from  cold  and  bad  weath^,  and 
nothing  in  the  way  of  preserving  fish  in  the  most  valuable  conditioD— 
perfectly  firesh — as  long  as  it  may  be  found  profitable.  One  has  it  tiwi 
fully  in  his  power  to  bring  them  to  market  at  the  time  and  the  pbusB 
when  and  where  it  will  pay  best,  even  if  these  are  far  distant  and  maoy 
days  are  required  to  reach  them.  The  preservation  of  the  harvest  is  a^ 
just  as  simple  as  the  preservation  of  com  and  hay. 

I  shall  next  briefly  mention  the  habits  of  the  salmon,  which  in  cer- 
tain particulars  differ  from  those  of  the  lake  fishes.  I 

Ancient,  fully  trustworthy  experience  has  shown  that  the  sahnoiJ 
like  the  birds  of  passage,  seek  and,  with  unerring  instinct,  return  to 
the  place  where  they  were  bom,  and  equally  well  whether  th^  birib 
place  is  a  mighty  stream  or  a  little  brook  which  the  salmon  in  maq 
places  cannot  penetrate  without  lying  flat  on  their  sides  or  emplo; 
accidental  floods  in  order  to  traverse  the  shallower  places  betwe^i 
pools  where  they  can  find  water  deep  enough.  This  last  phenoi 
one  has  nowadays  rarely  an  opportunity  to  observe,  since  nearly 
these  brooks  have  long  since  been  fished  out,  so  that  for  many  years 
salmon  have  been  bom  in  them.  I  have,  however,  personally  bawl 
opportunity  of  observing  this  fieujt  in  the  little  river  or,  more  pro] 
brook,  which  forms  the  boundary  between  us  and  Russia  on  the 
side  of  Varanger  Fjord.  It  may  be  forded  dry-shod,  when  it  is  lowestf 
many  places,  yet  salmon  are  found  in  most  of  the  pools  quite  up  to  „ 
lake  in  which  it  has  its  origin.  Every  brook,  which  at  lea^  now  «■{ 
then  has  a  supply  of  water  so  far  uniform  that  the  salmon  can  s^ 
over  the  shallow  places,  can  be  made  a  collecting-place  for  the  salad 
in  any  quantity,  because  one  has  it  in  his  power  to  make  each  of  thi| 
the  point  of  departure  for  young  salmon  in  every  case  with  little  titmll 
The  hatching  of  eggs  may  take  place  wherever  a  spring,  or  even  a  hnd 
supplied  with  water  only  in  the  winter  half  of  the  year,  is  found— m^ 
last  event,  of  course,  with  a  little  greater  cost  of  constraction,  whk^  i 
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the  same  time  will  signify  nothing  compared  with  the  profit.  The  roe 
which  one  gets  to  begin  with  he  must  procure  from  other  places,  and  from 
places  where  good  salmon  are  found ;  for  there  are  many,  sometimes 
considerably  different  varieties  of  the  greatest  difference  in  value. 
After  the  lapse  of  two  or  three  years  one  will  be  able  to  get  more  at  a 
place  that  he  can  manage  to  hatch — ^under  the  condition  previously  men- 
tioned as  now  existing,  the  absurd  opposition  against  removal — ^which  it 
cannot  be  doubted  will  occur. 

The  hatching  of  salmon-roe  isin  all  respects  just  as  certain  as  the  hatch- 
ing of  trout-eggs ;  of  which  it  is  not  necessary  further  to  speak.  Only  in 
one  direction  is  the  case  of  the  salmon  different  from  that  which  applies  to 
lake  fish.  The  salmon  goes,  one  or  two  years  after  it  has  been  hatched,' 
out  to  sea,  and  the  nourishing  capacity  of  this  is  unbounded.*  One  does 
not  need,  so  far  as  the  salmon  are  concerned,  in  any  way  to  limit  the  abun- 
dance of  the  eggs  which  are  taken  for  hatching  for  fear  that  the  fish  will 
not  be  able  to  find  food  enough  for  their  full  and  complete  development. 

But  it  is  not  suf&cient,  as  hitherto,  to  take  care  of  the  young  till  they 
can  scarcely  be  regarded  as  fully  hatched ;  one  must  fiirther  protect  t  hem 
until  they  assume  the  wandering  habit,  and  instinctively  seek  the  sea. 
The  older  method  in  reality  resillts  in  destroying  at  least  half,  perhaps 
three-fourths,  of  the  young  which  one  has  with  care  hatched  out  Of 
course  the  care  of  the  young  long  continued  will  involve  an  outlay  for 
suitable  ponds  and  for  the  food  as  well  as  the  tending  of  the  fish ;  but 
this  outlay  will  amount  to  nothing  compared  witJi  the  increased  abund- 
ance of  fish  which  will  spring  from  it.  The  mode  of  procedure  hereto- 
fore adopted  is  perhaps  the  principal  reason  why  the  profit  of  the  work 
hitherto  done  is  so  inconsiderable. 

It  applies  to  salmon,  without  doubt,  in  a  still  higher  degree  than  to  the 
lake  fishes  that  every  attempt  to  assist  natural  culture,  in  order  to 
increase  the  abundance  of  fish  thereby,  and  escape  the  labor  of  hatching, 
is  i)effectly  idle  work.  For  the  salmon  it  is  evidently  the  largest  rivers 
that  have  any  importance  in  this  direction^  for  the  lake  fish  it  is  essen- 
tially small  brooks.  But  it  is  just  in  the  largest  rivers  that  the  un- 
fovoiuble  conditions  peculiar  to  our  climate  appear  most  plentifully  and 
with  the  most  destructive  power,  along  with  all  unfavorable  circum- 
stances which  in  more  propitious  climates  bring  it  to  pass  that  natural 

*Capt.  John  RosSy  who undertook  a  voyage  of  discovery  to  the 

arctic  regions,  to  find  the  so-caUed  northwest  passage,  states,  in  his  report  on  this 
expedition,  the  foUowing:  '^  When  spring  finally  arrived  after  the  first  winter,  came 
in  sight  firom  the  ship  a  great  river,  on  whose  shore  fisqnimanx  gathered,  to  fish. 
They  thmst  nnweariedly  the  whole  day  their  spears  at  random  down  in  the  turbid 
river,  and  at  every  third  cast  they  usually  got  a  salmon.  On  the  vessel  there  waa  » 
fiahing-net  made  of  coarse  materials,  brought  along  for  such  a  case ;  this  was  thrown 
out,  but  was  broken  by  the  weight  of  the  fish.  A  new  net  of  coarser  material  was  then 
quickly  knit,  and  with  this  5,500  salmon  were  taken  at  one  hauL  All  the  empty 
vessels  on  the  ship  were  salted  full,  and  a  large  portion,  which  could  not  be  accommo- 
dated, were  presented  to  the  Esquimaux.  This  describes  plainly  enough  the  un- 
boonded  nonriahing  capacity  of  the  sea. 
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OQltare  in  all  proportions  yields  an  inconsiderable  and  even  in  many 
cases  no  profit  at  alL 

It  is  attempted  now^  chiefly  with  the  object  mentioned,  to  clear  the 
path  through  ihe  long  extent  of  our  large  rivers,  to  which,  partly  by  na- 
ture, partly  by  art,  their  approach  is  obstructed,  by  the  construction  of 
salmon  ladders  in  different  places ;  however,  curiously  enough,  not  m 
the  place  most  important  of  all  in  this  respect  in  the  whole  country,  a 
place  which  by  itself  is  more  important  than  most  of  the  other  rhreis 
combined,  namely  Sarpen.  It  might  appear  that  since  no  increase  of 
the  abundance  of  salmon  has  been  gained  by  the  introduction  of  sndi 
ladders,  and  the  larger  field  thereby  found  for  the  salmon,  owing  to  tin 
increased  natural  culture,  it  will  be  useless  to  continue  such  a  scheme. 
This  is,  however,  by  no  means  the  case.  Such  a  plan  must  on  massy  ac- 
counts be  considered  in  a  high  degree  profitable,  even  if  it  should  cost 
what  one  might  regard  a  large  sum  of  money. 

Access  to  the  hatching  of  eggs  is  nowhere  unbounded,  while  common 
interest  demands  that  it  should  be  prosecuted  on  as  large  a  scale  as  pos- 
sible. The  waters  of  springs,  which  may  be  used  for  such  hatching— and 
it  is  only  those  which  have  pure  water,  in  the  greatest  possible  degree 
free  from  minerals  of  all  kinds  in  solution — ^limit  the  quantity  of  spawn 
which  can  be  hatched  out,  and  their  occurrence  is  not  particularly  fre- 
quent One  may,  of  course,  by  appropriate  arrangement  of  apparatos, 
provide  for  the  replacing  in  the  spring-water  the  oxygen  which  was 
gradually  consumed  during  the  hatching  of  the  embryos,  but  one  has 
no  means  of  removing  from  the  water  the  carbonic  acid  generated  in  the 
place  of  the  oxygen  consumed.  This  will  steadily  increase  by  the  etm- 
tinned  use  of  the  water,  and  quickly  reach  such  a  point  tliat  the  water 
will  become  deadly  for  the  embryos  and  the  young.  Long  before  sach  a 
point  has  been  reached  the  water  must  be  regarded  unsuitable  for  hatdi- 
ing.  One  cannot  generally  calculate  that  people  who  never  see,  as  adult 
salmon,  any  young  which  they  may  have  hatched  out  will  interest^hem* 
selves  in  such  hatching.  It  is  vain  to  expect  that  the  springs  which  must 
occur  along  the  upper  courses  of  our  rivers  will  ever  be  employed  for 
the  hatching  of  salmon  to  the  desired  extent  as  long  as  the  way  i8  not 
cleared  for  them  to  return  to  their  birthplace  and  they  are  retained  near 
the  mouth  of  the  river  for  the  advantage  alone  of  those  who  live  there. 

If  one  wishes  to  advance  the  hatching  of  salmon  in  the  greatest  pos- 
sible degree,  he  must,  by  means  of  ladders,  clear  the  way  to  the  upper 
sources  of  the  river,  and  then  hatching  on  a  large  scale  will  not  fefl  to 
take  place  along  the  extent  of  the  rivers  wherever  the  necessary  condi- 
tions  are  present.  The  profit  hereof  will  of  course  substantially  £aU  to 
the  residents  along  the  lower  portion  of  the  river  and  along  the  coast 
outside  of  its  mouth ;  but  some  profit  will  accrue  to  those  resident  on 
the  upper  waters,  and  this  probably  sufficiently  great  to  incline  th^n  to 
regular  hatching.  This  would  especially  apply  to  the  men  on  whose 
rivers  sportsmen  will  be  required  to  buy  permission  from  the  owners  to 
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catch  salmon,  a  privilege  which  usually  commands  a  high  price.  Inland 
residentfi  have  probably  a  legitimate  claim*  that  they  should  not  be  cut 
off  from  permission  which  probably  might  be  granted  them  to  ei^joy  a 
portion  of  the  blessing  which  the  sea  can  give  in  the  form  of  the  best 
fish  which  find  their  way  from  it  up  through  the  streams  as  fkr  as  they 
are  able  to  advance,  and  this  so  much  the  more  since  the  lower  residents 
under  all  circumstances  wiU  skim  the  stream  and  have  absolutely  the 
greatest  profit  from  the  abundance  of  salmon  which  the  increased  hatch- 
ing must  produce.  There  is  also  ample  reason  for  building  salmon-lad- 
ders wherever,  it  will  be  practicable  to  place  them,  even  if  regard  for 
the  promotion  of  natural  culture  csai  or  ought  to  have  no  weight.  Should 
it  fortunately  happen  that  natural  culture  in  some  peculiarly  favorable 
place  produce  a  yield  worthy  of  mention,  so  much  the  better,  provided 
only  that  the  dependence  upon  such  a  yield  do  not  cripple  the  work  of 
artificial  hatching — the  only  mode  that  is  perfectly  certain— ^nd  the 
work  of  caring  for  the  young  in  their  tender  youth. 

In  parenthesis  I  shall  here  say  a  few  words  about  the  attempt  to  hatch 
salmon  in  lakes,  with  a  view  to  keeping  them  there.  This  is,  in  my  esti- 
mation, a  complete  misconception  of  the  problem.  In  the  first  place,  one 
cannot,  according  to  my  belief,  destroy  the  wandering  instinct  of  the  true 
sahnon  {Salmo  salar)  by  placing  it  in  a  lake.  It  will  certainly  find  its  way 
out  of  this  into  the  sea  just  as  surely  as  out  of  a  river  ^  the  one  is  just  as 
easy  as  the  other,  and  one  cannot  destroy  instinct  Only  by  keeping  them 
confined  in  a  basin  from  which  they  cannot  possibly  escape  can  this  in- 
stinct probably  be  controlled,  and  this  is  attended  with  a  dange:c  of  their 
leaping  out  on  land  and  perishing.  In  the  next  place,  the  nourishing 
cajmcity  of  every  lake,  even  the  largest,  is  limited  in  comparison  with 
tliat  of  the  sea.  To  confine  sea  salmon — ^wandering  salmon — there,  even 
if  it  were  practicable,  would  also  be  to  subject  them  to  comparative  star- 
vation instead  of  plenty.  As  regards  the  Yenem  salmon,  which  persons 
have  a!Btempted  to  introduce  into  our  country,  it  is,  in  practical  fmd  eco- 
nomical respects,  precisely  the  same  as  our  female  trout  The  fact  that 
some  have  been  pleased  to  call  it  a  salmon  does  not  by  any  means  make 
it  a  sea  salmon,  or  a  true  salmon  in  any  respect  So  fiur  as  fiavor  and 
weight  are  concerned  it  differs  in  nothing  from  the  female  trout  in 
IkQosen,  and  the  corresponding  large  trout  in  our  other  larger  lakes,  and 
it  is  therefore  in  my  opinion  both  unnecessary  and  unprofitable  work  to 
introduce  if  into  our  waters. 

Salmon  are  bom  in  the  river,  live  there  a  short  time  in  their  tender 
youth,  and  then  seek  the  sea,  where  they  grow  with  astonishing  rapidity. 

*  Already  the  Norvregian  parliament  has  recognized  the  legality  of  such  a  claim  as 
ftilly  as  it  could  be  done  at  the  time,  as  it  prohibits  the  barring  the  way  of  the  fish 
from  the  beach  to  the  river  source.  This  law,  however,  in  a  space  of  time  was  for- 
gotten, and  industry  has  been  allowed  without  complaint  here  and  there  to  block  the 
way  of  the  sahnon  where  it  was  open  before.  That  this  happened  without  complaint 
wae  probably  only  because  the  abundance  of  fish  was  already  diminished  to  such  an 
extent  that  this  barring  of  their  way  made  no  difference. 
36f 
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When,  driven  by  instinct,  ihey  again  retrace  their  way  to  tiieir  birthplace 
they  become  on  their  way  along  the  coast,  which  they  always  follow,  tbe 
object  of  a  fishery  of  the  greatest  economical  importance,  because  they 
are  then  in  the  best  condition,  which  they  qoickly  lose  after  their  en- 
trance into  the  river,  where,  according  to  experience,  they  take  littte  or 
no  nonrishment.  Besidents  on  the  sea-coast  are  thns  in  all  respects  at 
least  as  mnch  interested  in  ihe  hatching  of  salmon  in  the  greatest  possi- 
ble quantity  as  the  dwellers  along  the  river  coorses.  This  commonity  tf 
interest  is  not  yet  comprehended  in  its  full  extent.  Since  the  ooast- 
dwellers  as  a  rule  are  cut  off  from  the  opportunity  of  working  i>er80ii- 
ally  for  the  production,  or  even  for  the  preservation,  of  the  salmon  m^ 
ply,  they  harvest  what  others  have  sown,  and  ought  therefore  rightfbl^ 
to  be  obliged,  in  proportion  to  their  catch,  to  share  in  the  exp^ises  whieh 
the  hatching  of  the  young  salmon  in  the  river-courses  involves.  A  law 
of  this  kind  would  be  eminently  just,  and  would  doubtless  in  a  high  de- 
gree advance  the  profit  for  all,  but  first  and  to  the  greatest  extent  £»*  the 
coast-dwellers  themselves. 

Law  has  now  established  a  certain  size  of  mesh  for  the  implemenlB 
for  catching  salmon.  This  should  gradually  be  increased  so  that  only 
fhll-grown  salmon  of  twelve  Danish  pounds  weight,  6  kilograms,  and 
upwards,  can  be  caught.  The  salmon  is  then  four  years  old.  It  will 
•doubtless  be  urged  as  an  objection  to  this  that  they  will  thereby  lose 
permission  to  catch  the  sea-trout.  This  will  certainly  become  true  so  hi 
as  the  salmon-nets  are  concerned.  But  since  the  sea-trout  are  of  inft- 
rior  value  compared  with  salmon,  and  one  will  gain  more  by  allowing 
the  salmon  to  become  mature  than  by  catching  the  small  ones,  the  ksB 
of  the  sea-trout  in  the  salmon-nets  cannot  be  taken  into  consideratioiL 
One  must  resign  the  capture  to  the  common  set-nets.  At  the  same  time 
the  now  legal  sale  of  young  salmon  8  inches  long  should  be  absolute 
forbidden ;  under  a  size  of  16  marks  (8  Danish  pounds),  four  kilograms, 
should  no  salmon  be  allowed  to  be  sold.  Moreover,  the  necessary  active 
attention  must  be  exercised  in  order  that  such  a  provision  of  law,  as  aO 
others,  may  be  proi)erly  respected;  because  only  in  this  way  will  all  per- 
sons interested  be  able  to  reap  the  full  share,  which,  according  to  the  dr 
cumstances  existing  on  their  soil,  rightfully  belongs  to  them.  It  is  evid^t 
that  the  coast  population  have  it  in  their  power  to  capture  nearly  all  tlie 
fish  which  come  into  the  rivers,  just  as  the  residents  on  the  river  banks 
are  able  to  omit  the  hatching  of  the  young,  the  plain  result  of  whidi 
will  be  that  the  coast  people  can  get  no  salmon,  since  after  a  shorter  or 
longer  time  no  salmon  will  be  found  in  the  sea  along  the  acyacent  coast- 
extent.  Both  categories  of  proprietors'  interests  are  thus  closely  de- 
pendent each  upon  the  other.  It  would  therefore  seem  that  it  would  be 
to  the  greatest  advantage  of  all  the  fishery-owners  in  the  naturally-united 
districts  whose  interests  are  thus  consolidated,  if  the  whole  matttr 
within  the  district  were  carried  on  in  pcyrtaiership,  as  well  withrogaid  to 
the  planting  as  the  harvesting.    Without  the  aid  of  suitaUe  legidatioD 
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siudi  an  a^preement  could  not  be  rendered  feasible;  a  majority  should 
haye  ttte  right  to  control  ihe  minority;  because  one  or  more  perverse  ones 
are  found  eveiywhere,  and  such  associations  serving  the  common  use 
should  not  be  checked  by  a  single  perscm  or  a  few  persons,  whose  in- 
terests probably  may  be  of  little  importance  compared  with  those  of 
most  of  the  others. 

In  comparison  with  the  cultivation  of  the  kinds  of  fishes  related  to 
the  trout,  whether  they  be  in  the  sea  or  fresh  water,  the  cultivation  of 
the  salmon  will  always  be  beyond  comparison  the  most  profitable,  taken 
as  a  whole,  for  all  the  interested  persons  in  partnership,  or  for  the  indi- 
vidual who  can  secure  for  himself  the  greater  portion  of  the  profit  of 
the  planting  of  the  young  which  he  must  hatch  and  rear  and  then  lib- 
erate into  the  sea*  There  is  of  course  an  important  difference  in  the 
rapidity  of  growth  between  different  species  of  lake  as  well  as  salt-water 
trout;  but  if  one  institute  a  comparison  between  the  iq>ecies  of  both 
kinds  of  trout,  which  may  be  considered  to  represent  the  middle  class, 
and  salmon,  the  relation  will  show  itself  to  be  as  follows:  After  being 
hatched  out  in  the  spring  the  young  salmon  remain  in  the  river  where 
they  are  bom  until  the  next  spring;  then  about  half  oi  them  change 
their  markings  and  go  to  sea.  Whether  these  are  stronger  individuals 
or  one  of  the  sexes  is  not  known.  The  other  half  remain  in  the  river 
unto  the  spring  following  this,  then  change  their  dress  and  go  to  sea. 
By  continued  culture  also  after  the  first  year  a  portion  of  the  whole 
quantity  of  the  young  hatched  out  in  the  course  of  the  winter  will 
idways  go  to  sea.  It  is  also  unnecessary  to  take  account  as  to  which 
year's  fish  they  represent.  Those  which  forsake  the  fresh  water  have  a 
length  of  6  to  7  inches  and  a  weight  of  125  to350  grams.  These  young 
have  been  marked  to  find  out  their  subsequent  growth,  and  thereby  it 
hae^  been  found  that  even  in  the  autumn  of  the  same  year  in  the  spring 
oi  which  they  went  to  sea  at  least  a  portion  of  them  returned  to  the 
river,  and  had  then  a  weight  of  1  to  3  kilograms,  an  average  of  2  kilo- 
grams. When  they  next  return  from  the  sea  they  weigh  from  3  to  6, 
or  on  the  average  of  4  kilograms,  and  are  then  in  their  third  year.  The 
next  or  fourth  year  they  reach  an  average  weight  of  8  kilograms,  and 
so  on,  but  in  a  diminishing  scale.  According  to  the  experience  in  many 
different  fish-culturists'  establishments  in  Europe  and  America  the  in- 
crease of  the  trout  with  a  good  supply  of  food  may  be  estimated  for 
corresponding  ages,  respectively,  at  0.275,  0.650,  and  1.500  kilograms. 
Ck>mparing  these  numbers,  the  proportion  shows  itself  to  be,  for  the  sal- 
mon and  trout  in  question,  at  the  dose  <^— 

Salmon.  Tiont 

The  second  year,  average  weight 2    kilograms.    0.375  kilograms. 

The  third  year,  average  weight 4.5  0.750 

GDie  fourth  year,  average  weight 8  1.500 

•This  shows  what  a  considerable  value  salmon  culture  has  compared 
with  trout  culture.    The  yield  firom  the  first  is,  after  the  fourth  year. 
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more  than  fire  times  as  much  as  the  last;  and  even  this  will  yidd  a  good 
profit,  as  will  be  shown  later.    As  is  well  known,  the  exp<Hl}of  ieebia 
in  the  last  ten  years  steadily  increased  in  extent  and  eoonomicid  impor- 
tance in  this  country.    In  many  places  along  the  coast  where,  natanHy, 
fitting  opportunity  has  offered,  ponds  are  oonstancted  with  c(n«denbie 
exi>ense  for  the  production  of  ice  alone  for  export    Nothing  is  wm 
natural  than  to  use  these  ponds  for  fish  culture  along  with  ice  produc- 
tion, to  which  they  are  all,  to  a  greats  or  less  degree,  adapted,  aooord- 
ing  as  the  supply  of  running  water  and  its  quality  may  be.   The  ex- 
penses which  fish  culture  will  occasion  are  nothing  in  oompansoniitli 
the  cost  of  procuring  ponds  by  means  of  damming  brook-coorses;  bat 
the  yield  from  fish  culture,  carried  on  with  care,  may  be  of  very  gni 
importance,  especially  if  circumstances  allow  one  to  select  sahnon  as  tto 
object  of  culture.    It  will,  at  all  events,  give  a  very  good  retom  te 
the  outlay  which  the  apparatus  for  fish  culture  and  the  labor  npoai 
demand. 

In  the  same  way  as  one  has  found  it  to  answer  a  good  purpose  topi 
cure  ice-ponds  at  considerable  exp^ise,  will  one  in  many  places  vM 
the  opx>ortunity  offers  be  able,  with  profit,  by  damming,  to 
larger  and  smaller  fish-ponds  at  such  a  distance  firom  the  sea  that 
production  of  ice  will  have  no  other  imiK>rtance  than  as  a  means  of 
ervation  for  the  harvested  fish.  Such  an  opportunity  is  offered  in 
places  in  our  mountain  districts,  where  the  ground  which  must  be 
rificed  to  transform  it  to  a  lake  bottom  instead  of  solid  land  canoo^ 
considered  to  have  any  value  in  comparison  with  that  which  it  wilil 
quire  by  being  transformed  into  a  field  for  fish  culture.  One  has  it  4 
in  his  power,  to  an  extent  which  perhaps  must  be  called  very  omsidl 
able,  to  enlarge  the  field  for  this  culture,  already  very  great  in  pn^ 
tion  to  other  countries,  which,  as  shall  be  shown  later,  has  a  i 
varied  economical  importance  than  agriculture  on  good  groond  of 
responding  extent. 

I  shaU  next  briefly  mention — 

.  HL 

THE  FISHES  WHICH  SHOULD  BE  THE  OBJECTS  OP  CtJLTXJBE;  1 
THE  KINDS  OP  PISHES  AND  OTHER  AQUATIC  ANIMALS  WHICH  SHO 
BE  BEABED  AS  POOD  FOB  THESE. 

Since  I,  as  before  remarked,  have  our  lakes  and  rivers 
mind,  I  shall  first  treat  of  the  species  which  live  exclusively  in 
water,  and  then  of  those  which  live  both  in  fresh  and  salt  water. 

Following  the  prevailing  taste  cunong  us,  as  ^so  to  a  great 
other  countries,  the  genera  and  species  of  fresh- water  fishes  flM 
probably  be  taken  into  consideration  in  the  following  order:  TrootfJ 
char,  gwiniad,  grayling,  perdi,  perch-pike,  pike,  and  crawfish,  bed 
those  improperly  Included  with  the  fishes  in  familiar  language. 
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tiiese  some  persons  would  add  the  bream  and  lake,  wliich,  however,  for 
a  reason  which  I  shall  mention  hereafter,  I  place  out  of  consideration. 

Trout  {SiUmo  ogla,feroXy  farioj  pwMstatms)  are  the  most  widely  dis- 
tributed of  aU  our  fresh-water  fishes.  They  are  found  from  near  the  level 
of  the  sea  up  to  the  snow  limit,  and  at  elevations  over  1,000  metres 
above  the  sea  tiiey  are  the  only  indigenous  fish.  Just  as  the  localities 
differ  in  which  they  occur  with  regard  to  temperature  and  quantity  of 
water,  its  mobility,  and  the  nature  of  the  bottom,  so  the  trout,  which 
are  considered  by  naturalists  as  belonging  to  the  s^oae  species,  differ  in 
form,  size,  color  of  the  skin  and  of  the  flesh,  and  in  flavor.  Although 
especially  well-flavored  in  places  Vrhich  are  suitable  for  its  thriving,  in 
less  fevorable  and  turbid  rivers  it  may  be  of  very  inferior  value  com- 
pared with  other  fish,  and  it  suffers  at  all  events  from  a  circumstance 
produced  by  its  characteristic  taste,  that  one  can  scarcely  find  anoth^ 
fish  from  the  sea  or  the  firesh  water  of  which  one  becomes  weary  more 
quickly.  In  order  that  the  trout  may  acquire  their  flavor,  clear  cold 
water  and  a  stony  bottom  are  necessary.  They  thrive  of  course  in 
streams  witli  a  muddy  bottom,  especially  when  these  have  a  steady  and 
tolerably  strong  influx  of  fresh  cold  water;  but  then  they  seldom  have 
the  same  flavor  if  they  should  become  very  fitt  and  large.  If  the  influx 
of  water  is  smaller,  and  is  liable  to  cease  entirely  in  the  summer,  so  that 
the  water  in  the  lakes  is  considerably  heated,  tiiey  are  not  suitable  for 
trout;  and  this  condition  is  fulfilled  as  a  rule  in  all  regions  of  country 
which  are  situated  lower  than  250  to  350  metres  above  the  sea-level ; 
also  in  all  smaller  lakes.  It  applies  even  to  the  largest  rivers  rising  in 
the  mountain-tops — ^more  especially,  though,  at  an  elevation  less  than  100 
metres  above  the  sea-level.  Fresh-water  trout  should,  therefore,  scarcely 
be  made  an  object  of  culture  in  small  streams  lower  than  150  metres 
above  the  sea-level,  or  at  all  events  only  where  the  water-course  is  pretty 
uniformly  supplied  with  cold  water  the  whole  year  round  by  inflowing 
brooks  or  springs.  It  may  of  course  live,  and  through  bountifcd  feeding 
reach  a  considerable  size,  in  comparatively  small  streams  or  artificial 
basins  in  a  low  country  near  the  sea-level,  but  it  acquires  there  a  flavor 
far  inferior  to  that  which  it  has  in  elevated  regions. 

What  particularly  influences  the  flavor  of  the  trout  naturalists  have 
not  with  certainty  fsithomed.  It  is  assumed  generally  that  cold  water 
with  more  stone  than  mud  bottom,  and  rich  in  insect  larvae,  and  espe- 
cially in  the  smaller  crustaceans,  offers  tlie  most  favorable  conditions  for 
this  species  of  fish,  especially  when  the  supply  of  this  kind  of  food,  as  is 
the  case  in  many  places,  is  so  great  that  the  rapacity  of  the  fish  is  either 
not  at  all  develox)ed  or  but  little  developed,  as  is  plainly  shown  to  be  the 
case  in  various  waters  by  the  whole  form  of  the  fish,  and  as  the  vain 
fishing,  with  baiting  arrangements  of  the  most  tempting  kind  in  other 
waters,  apiiears  ftdly  to  confinn.  But  even  where  the  supply  of  food  irom 
the  insect  world  is  smaller,  and  where  thus  the  preying  instinct  manifests 
itself,  the  trout  becomes  very  well  flavored  if  there  is  only  a  suf&cient  sup- 
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ply  of  food  and  the  water  is  clear  and  especially  cold.  The  best-flavored 
troat  are  found  therefore  in  the  waters  sitoated  the  highest,  even  up  totte 
snow-flelds;  bat  whereaoertain water containstroutofparliciilar appear- 
ance and  flavor,  scarcely  two  are  found  alike.  The  trout  spawn,  as  it 
appears,  exclusively  in  running  water,  especially  in  brooks  whi<A  empty 
into  a  lake  or  larger  riv^  in  which  they  stay,  and  then  press  towaids 
the  head- waters  as  £ftr  as  tiiey  are  able  to  advance.  There  is,  however, 
a  theory  tiiat  they  also  spawn  in  still  water;  but  about  tliis  tift^ce  is  no 
positive  knowledge. 

The  BED  CHAB  (8almo  salvelinus  and  aipinus)  lives  in  fresh  water  ftom 
the  level  of  the  sea  up  to  a  height  of  about  600  metres  above  it  Li 
southeastern  Norway  it  is  a  rare  flsh,  since  it  seldom  appears  at  the  sur- 
face of  the  water,  and  is  not  easily  caught  with  the  unplement  usnaBj 
employed  to  catch  the  trout — ^the  artifldal  fly.  In  western  Nonnqr, 
on  the  contrary,  it  appears  to  be  much  more  common,  shows  its^mon 
plentifiilly,  and  is  caught  by  the  fly  in  greater  numbers,  than  the 
trout.  How  far  north  this  applies  is  unknown  to  me,  but  it  is  at  asr 
rate  the  case  as  &r  as  Trondlyen.  With  regard  to  flavor  the  chars  vaiy 
as  much  as  the  trout.  In  southeastern  Norway  they  have  as  a  rule  a 
flner  flavor  than  the  trout ;  bspecially  in  certain  waters  in  western  and 
northern  Norway  it  falls  £u*  below  this  in  flavor. 

How  flEir  the  char  can  thrive  is  at  present,  so  fiEir  as  is  known,  not 
determined.  They  appear  to  thrive  best  in  deep,  cool  waters,  witii  the 
uniform  afflux  from  bottom  springs  or  brooks.  It  is  strictly  a  lake 
flsh ;  it  spawns  in  the  sam6  water  and  does  not  ascend  the  \xrookB 
which  empty  into  or  flow  out  from  it  ^  at  any  rate  not  here  in  soutlieast- 
em  Norway. 

It  is  a  common  assumption  that  the  char  and  the  trout  do  not  agree 
well  in  the  same  water.  The  statement  has  been  made  that  when  t^e  <^ar 
is  introduced  into  water  where  only  trout  were  found  before,  the  abim- 
dance  of  these  was  diminished.  Although  the  char  certainly  may  be  re- 
garded as  a  voracious  fish  like  the  trout,  it  appears,  however,  to  judge 
frt)m  its  wh(de  structure,  to  be  so  in  a  less  degree  than  the  trout  The 
theory  of  a  direct  war  between  the  adult  fishes  of  both  races  mntuaify 
is  thus  untenable,  neither  can  this  reputed  opinion  be  explained.  It  has 
been  supposed  that  the  char  destroys  the  trout  eggs  and  young  yriOt 
greater  voradly  than  the  trout  consumes  the  char's.  This  statement 
appears  to  me  entirely  untenable.  The  trout  spawns  in  brooks  wher 
ever  it  can  rea<^  them,  and  its  young  remain  in  them  in  their  tender 
youth  ^  while  the  char  never  frequents  tiie  brooks.  It  can  thus  not  do  imy 
harm  to  t^ese  eggs  or  young  of  the  trout  The  char,  on  the  contrary, 
spawns  in  the  very  water  where  its  eggs  and  young  are  ^itirely  exix^sed 
to  the  attack  of  the  trout,  and  it  refuses  them  certainly  just  as  li^e  as 
other  fish  eggs  and  young,  its  own  included.  The  relation  is  thus  rather 
the  opposite  of  what  is  supposed.  But  whatever  may  be  tiie  relatkm  in 
this  respect,  and  even  if  the  supposition  were  well  founded,  the  admitted 
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relation  cannot  be  taken  into  consideration  where  energetic  coltivation  is 
in  question,  which  does  not  rely  ni>on  natural  coltare  for  the  preservation 
or  the  increase  of  the  abundance  offish.  In  reality  it  may  possibly  be  that 
the  perfectly  innocent  char  has  been  blamed  for  that  for  which  the  sea- 
wmm  is  held  responsible  elsewhere^  while  the  real  culprit  has  been  man 
and  him  alone,  who  has  fished  with  stupidity  and  rapacity,  and  will 
not  comprehend  and  confess  that  he  has  done  his  utmost  to  kill  bot^  the 
goose  and  the  goslings,  in  which  he  has  finally  succeeded;  because  with 
this  explanation  it  is  clear  that  tiie  more  easily  accessible  trout  will  be 
ci9>tured  and  diminished  in  numbers  more  rapidly  than  the  less  accessi- 
ble char. 

If  in  possession  of  water  in  which  it  is  admitted  that  thechar  will  thrive 
and  acquire  a  desirable  flavor,  this  and  the  trout  may  unquestionably 
be  raised  together.  That  they  wiU  fight  for  the  food  at  hand  is  certain 
and  unavoidable;  but  that  the  char  should  diminish  the  abundance  of 
the  trout  is  plainly  inconceivable  if  the  supply  of  both  kinds  is  regulated 
by  artificial  hatching  and  protection  of  the  tender  young  in  the  quantity 
which  may  be  found  suitable  for  the  proper  stocking  of  the  water  in 
proiK>rtion  to  its  nourishing  capacity.  It  may,  of  course,  happen  that 
one  of  these  kinds  of  fish  will  find  better  conditions  for  natural  culture 
than  the  other,  and  thus  increase  proportionally  more  in  number,  but  in 
soldi  a  case  one  will  have  it  in  his  i)ower,  by  limiting  the  artificial  cul- 
ture of  the  favorably  situated  species,  to  restore  the  desired  proportion. 

The  char  is  considered  not  only  here  in  South-eastern  Korway  as  the 
finest,  best  flavored  fresh-water  flsh,  but  the  same  value  is  attached  to  it 
also  in  England,  France,  and  Southern  Germany,  where  it  occurs  in  the 
natural  or  cultivated  state. 

GWEOAD  (Coregonua  oxyrhynckuSy  lavaretus^  fera^  vimba)  make  their 
home  in  the  less-elevated  larger  lakes  and  streams,  where  they,  presum- 
ably because  of  strong  persecution  alone,  for  the  present  reach  but  a  small 
size.  Exi>erience  in  the  attempt  of  introduction  shows  that  it  thrives 
particularly  well  in  our  more  elevated  mountain  lakes,  where  it  reaches 
considerable  size,  fatness,  and  flavor.  While  it  nowadays  in  this  country, 
where  it  occurs  most  generally,  seldom  reaches  a  size  of  two  to  three 
kilograms,  in  Finland  it  grows  to  six  kilograms  and  over.  It  is  gen- 
eraUy  known  as  one  of  our  best  fishes,  which  one  can  eat  more  freely 
without  becoming  tired  of  it  thiui  trout  or  salmon.  It  is  not,  like  the 
trout,  what  is  called  a  gluttonous  fish,  or  a  fish  of  prey,  since  its  mouth 
is  small  and  not  so  armed  with  teeth  that  it  can  seize  a  somewhat  de- 
veloped fish,  even  though  of  small  size.  It  lives,  therefore,  on  water- 
insects  of  different  kinds,  but  also,  like  all  the  others,  on  spawn  and 
young  fishes.  Its  spawning-time  is  late  in  the  autumn,  and  for  a  spawn* 
ingplace  it  chooses  a  stony  bottom  in  shaUow  water.  It  is  compara- 
tively more  fruitful  than  the  trout,  since  its  eggs  are  of  somewhat  smaller 
size. 

This  fish  is  admirably  adapted  for  rearing  along  with  the  trout  and  the 
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char  in  the  stune  water,  since  it  not  merely  on  its  own  aoeonnt  is  irdl 
wortti  coltivation,  bat  also  becanse  its  yonng  are  excellent  food  for  tiie 
larg^  tront,  which  the  char  on  its  part  cannot  iiyuie.  How  hi(^  it 
will  thrive  we  have  no  experience  of;  the  highest  place  known  to  lU) 
where  it  is  planted  and  thrives  remarkably,  lies  about  900  metres  above 
the  sea.  It  appears  thus  not  absurd  to  suppose  that  it  will  also  thim 
under  conditions  otherwise  favorable.  But  if  one  does  not  wish  to  make 
this  a  special  object  of  cultivation,  and  wiU  regulady  hatch  out  and 
raise  a  proper  number  of  young  in  proportion  to  theaiea  of  water  wkkh 
he  may  have  control  of,  he  should,  however,  not  neglect  to  stodL  tk 
water  with  it  as  a  contribution  to  the  food  of  other  fishes.  It  will  ia 
this  respect  possibly  prove  to  be  a  kind  of  fish  that  will  tiirive  highest 
above  its  hitherto  common  place  of  resort 

It  might,  perh^s,  be  supposed  that  the  planting  of  the  gwiniad  ia 
such  places  where  the  idready  indigenous  fish,  the  trout,  finds  so  ridi  a 
supply  of  food  that  it  does  not  devour  all  of  it,  and  thns  does  not  need 
any  kinds  of  smaller  fish  or  young  fish  as  additional  food,  would  efiieoi  an 
unnecessary  comi>etition  about  food  between  the  gwiniad  and  the  trout, 
and  thereby  a  diminished  profit  firom  the  fishery  as  a  whole.  That  Hob 
possibly  might  become  so  by  thickly  stocking  with  both  8pe(aestogeftcff 
cannot  be  contested.  In  such  a  case  one  obtains  restricted  {dantinf  ia 
the  aggregate.  But  I  should,  however,  think  that  rearing  the  gwiniid 
by  the  side  of  the  trout,  whereby  a  variety  in  fish-food  becomes  possible 
in  places  where  they  have  hitherto  been  confined  exclusively  to  troat, 
will  prove  a  source  of  real  profit. 

The  GRiiTLiNa  {ThymdHus vulgaris)  has  hitherto  be^i  confined  totke 
same  localities  as  the  red  char  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  conntiy.  It  is 
not  found  westward  of  the  rivers  of  Laugen,  Yormen,  and  Glomniea, 
and  the  tributaries  fsbUing  into  these.  It  resembles  the  red  char  more 
closely  than  the  trout  in  form,  color,  and  flavor.  It  thrives  particulaii^ 
in  cold  clear  waters  with  affluxofliurger  brooks  or  rivulets,  withastrong 
or  even  rapid  current,  against  which  it  at  certain  times  of  the  year  ad- 
vances, on  which  account  also  it  is  called,  in  certain  places,  cnrreBt* 
grayling.  There  appears  to  be  good  ground  for  supposing  that  it  wffl 
thrive  in  suitable  places  as  well  as  the  red  char;  but  as  far  as  is  knova 
no  attempt  has  been  made  to  introduce  it  into  <yther  lakes  or  rivers  tfaaa 
those  in  which  it  naturally  exists,  neitjier  has  it,  so  far  as  is  known, 
hitherto  been  the  object  of  hatching.  It  has,  upon  the  whole,  been  less 
noticed,  just  as  it  is  comparatively  rarer,  than  the  red  char,  wherefore  I 
have  taken  it  into  consideration  after  this.  The  flesh  of  the  fish  is  asT- 
ory  and  very  wholesome;  it  takes  the  artificial  fly  readily;  and,  finally,  it 
spawns  in  the  spring,  while  the  fishes  previously  named  spawn  in  autunn 
and  winter.  The  first-named  quality  recommends  it  as  an  artide  o£  food 
for  cultivation  in  the  same  degree  as  the  red  char ;  the  other  recommends 
the  grayling  as  a  game  fish  for  every  one  w1m>,  along  with  the  profit  ft 
fish  cultivation,  also  prizes  fly-fishing  as  a  pastime;  and  the  last-named 
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quality  makes  it  just  as  worthy  of  recommendation  to  be  bred  along  with 
tilie  red  char  where  drcnmstances  permit,  since  it  natorally  lays  its  eggs 
in  the  open  water,  atid  the  fry  proceeding  therefrom  wlQ  serve  as  food 
far  the  whole  planting  of  fishes  at  a  time  of  the  year  when  neither  tront 
QBT  char  eggs  or  young  are  present ;  while  the  artificial  hatching  which  is 
necessary  for  the  regolar  stocking,  witiiout  requiring  special  apjiaratus, 
may  take  place  in  May  to  June  in  the  empty  apparatus  used  for  the 
hatching  of  trout  and  char  eggs.  For  tiie  nourishing  of  the  young  in 
their  tenderest  youth  only  is  required  a  particular  apparatus  of  littie 
eoctent  and  expense.  It  is  just  as  little  a  fish  of  prey  as  the  red  char, 
and  possesses  nearly  the  same  fecundity. 

With  these  four  kinds  of  fishes  the  list  is  complete  of  the  salmonoids, 
or  salmon-like  fishes,  which  ought  to  be  special  objects  of  cultivation  as 
articles  of  food.  There  are  still  a  couple  small  fishes  belonging  to  the 
same  principal  division,  which  also  deserve  to  be  taken  into  considera- 
tion as  objects  for  cultivation ;  but  since  they  are  supposed  to  deserve 
to  be  considered  as  a  natural  food  for  the  larger  and  more  valuable  fishes 
rather  than  as  food  for  men,  for  which,  howev^,  to  some  extent  they 
are  used  in  the  places  where  they  now  occur  in  any  quantity,  and  since 
th^,  as  it  appears,  will  thrive  and  reproduce  only  in  larger  lakes  with 
bottoms  of  a  certain  quality,  I  will  refer  to  them  under  the  kinds  of 
fishes  that  ought  to  be  hatched  as  food  for  the  larger  and  more  valu- 
able fishes.  Should  it  happen  that  by  such  cultivation  they  will  become 
so  numerous  that  they  might  also  be  considered  as  food  for  people,  so 
mnch  the  better. 

Of  another  chief  division  of  fishes,  tiie  spiny-fiimed,  which  inhabit  our 
fresh  waters,  I  have  next  cited  two  kinds  to  be  considered  above  all 
otliers,  although  it  is  generally  supposed  that  they  cannot  be  compared 
with  the  preceding  in  flavor.  About  this,  opinion  may  be,  and  is  much 
divided. 

Of  these  I  have  placed  the  Perch  {Perea  fluvioHUs)  first,  since  this 
species  is  most  widely  distributed.  It  is  found  generally  more  or  less 
nomerous  in  nearly  all  rivers,  brooks,  and  lakes,  even  up  to  the  spruce 
limit.  Whether  it  will  live  and  thrive  at  greater  elevations  is,  so  far  as 
is  known,  not  determined,  probably  because  it  is  readily  eaten  by  the 
common  people  in  the  mountain  districts,  but  is  not  regarded  particu- 
larly by  the  side  of  the  tront,  which  is  more  generally  distributed  there. 
It  bears  very  different  names  in  the  different  parts  of  the  country  where 
it  occurs :  Abor,  tryte,  skjebbe,  &c.  It  lives  and  thrives  in  all  kinds  of 
lakes,  small  and  great,  with  or  without  constant  afflux,  and  is  just 
adapted,  th^^fore,  for  cultivation  in  such  lakes  in  which  the  previously- 
meoitioned  kinds  of  fishes  will  not  thrive  properly.  It  is  decidedly  a  ra- 
pacious fish,  and  it  is  supposed,  therefore,  by  fish  breeders  in  Southern 
Bmope  that  it  ought  to  be  excluded  from  the  lakes  in  which  the  scUmon- 
idcB  fure  cultivated.  Bxperience  in  our  country  seems,  at  the  same  time, 
to  ahow  that  it  cannot  be  very  dangerous  to  the  trout  or  the  red  char, 
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since  it  occurs  up  to  their  present  limits^  as  well  as  in  aU  waters  idong 
with  botiii  of  these,  and  without,  as  £00*  as  is  known,  doing  tbem  any  sen- 
ous  injury.  It  is  a  slothM,  sluggish  fish,  while  the  trout  is  hTely  aod 
particularly  quick  in  its  movements.  I  assume,  therefore,  thai  thoe 
should  be  no  hesitation  in  raisiog  the  perch  along  with  trout  and  odier 
salmonoids,  if  one  cares  to  cultivate  this  kind  of  fiedi  and  the  oppoitanily 
to  treat  it  by  itself  is  wanting.  The  flesh  is  found  by  many,  when  prop- 
erly prepared,  to  be  peculiarly  well  flavored,  especially  as  a  diangefrom 
other  fish,  and  it  is  highly  nourishing.  With  the  necessary  si^^oi 
food  the  perch  reaches  a  considerable  size,  up  to  one  and  ahaif  andtwo 
kilograms ;  but  if  one  wishes  to  gain  this  size,  care  must  be  taken  &it 
the  fish  obtain  abundant  nourishment  from  other  smaller  fishes  of  dife- 
&ixt  kinds.    It  spawns  in  spring,  May  to  Jqne,  and  is  peculiarly  fimitlUL 

The  genus  of  fish  most  closely  related  to  this  is  the  Perch  Pike 
{Lucioperoa  safidra)^  one  of  our  largest  lake-fishes,  and  also  one  (A  Oe 
most  savory ;  it  grows  to  a  size  of  12  kUograms  and  upwards.  It  is 
found  at  pres^it  in  only  a  few  of  our  larger,  least  elevated  lakes;  it  is 
not  found  in  this  country  north  of  Oieren.  As  fSar  as  known,  no  one  his 
attempted  to  introduce  it  to  other  lakes,  although  there  are  agreat  nmibcr 
of  such  in  which  it  doubtless  would  thrive  well.  Siuoe  the  fish  is  veiy 
little  known,  I  shall  state  that  its  flesh  is  as  white  as  the  cod's,  hkewiee 
just  as  free  from  bones,  and  it  is,  although  of  a  somewhat  more  dedded 
flavor  most  nearly  like  that  of  the  turbot— rated  by  most  persouB  vho 
know  it  just  as  highly  as  the  best  cod.  Its  natural  place  of  resort  diows 
that  this  fish  is  not  adapted  to  the  colder,  more  elevated  lakes,  dsA  ^ 
on  this  account  it  cannot  be  expected  to  thrive  where  the  con^tioiisare 
particularly  favorable  for  the  thriving  of  the  trout.  Knee  it  is,  besidtf} 
a  predaceous  fish,  which  is  considered  more  voracious  than  the  perA,it 
should  not  be  bred  together  with  trout  or  red  char.  While,  on  thttasr 
trary,  the  gwiniad  remains  more  at  the  surfitoe  of  the  lake,  whik  the 
perch-pike,  by  preference,  remains  at  the  bottom,  there  can  be  no  €^ 
tion  against  planting  them  in  the  same  lake.  That  care  must  be  taloeft 
to  supply  sufficient  food,  if  one  desires  a  rapid  development  of  this  &h 
to  a  suitable  size,  is  self-evident.  It  spawns  in  spring,  and  is  Yerybvir 
fuL 

Of  the  sofb-finned  fishes,  1  will  state  that  only  one  fif>ecies  will  be 
taken  into  consideration  for  cultivation,  namely,  the  Pikb  ( J^wKr  2«tfti0)) 
the  most  voracious  of  all  our  fresh-water  predaceous  fishes.  It  is  eom- 
paratively  little  distributed  in  our  country ;  genersdly  it  can  be  ssid  to 
be  only  in  the  eastern  ports,  where,  it  is  true,  it  ascends  in  the  gre^ 
rivers  to  a  height  of  250  to  300  metres  above  the  sea  in  the  GlomiaeD; 
but  in  smaller  lakes  and  in  the  larger  western  rivers  it  oocors  soarody 
higher  than  200  meters  above  the  sea.  In  the  whole  southern  sad 
western  part  of  Norway  it  occurs  in  only  a  few  places,  where  it  i^ 
pears  to  have  been  introduced,  while  in  the  eastern  and  nortiieni  por- 
tions of  the  Scandinavian  peninsula  it  is  generally  distributed  fitf  into 
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the  interior;  it  is  found  thus  in  many  lakes  on  the  boundary  between 
East  Finmark  and  Finland.  In  the  region  of  the  country  where  the  pike 
is  indigenous  it  is  a  well-esteemed  flsh^  though,  of  course,  not  so  highly 
esteemed  as  the  trout  or  the  gwiniad.  In  the  portions  .of  the  country, 
on  the  contrary,  where  it  has  been  introduced,  and'  this  applies  to  the 
region  to  the  west  and  north  of  the  valley  of  the  river  Drammen,  and  to 
this  valley  itself,  in  which  last  it  was  introduced  not  many  years  ago, 
it  18  less  prized  as  a  means  of  food.  It  is,  taken  on  the  whole,  an  in- 
decent fish,  which,  however,  when  it  sets  out  to  seize  a  victim,  can  move 
itself  very  quickly.  It  is  thus  a  dangerous  enemy  of  the  trout,  and  an- 
nihilates this  wherever  they  are  found  in  the  same  lake,  in  tlie  regions 
which  are  favorable  for  its  thriving,  namely,  the  stiller,  shallower, 
and  thus  warmer  portions  of  the  same.  SyriiQord,  at  Bingeriket,  offers 
a  good  illustration  in  this  connectton.  In  its  tributary,  StenslQord,  and 
the  shallower  portions  of  Tyri^ord  itself,  the  pike  rules,  and  it  is  a  rare 
thing  to  get  a  trout  without  much  walking.  In  Hc^tsQord  branch,  on  the 
contrary,  it  is  much  deeper  and  colder,  and  in  its  immediate  vicinity 
the  trout  is  the  presiding  fish }  and  here  it  is  just  as  great  a  rarity  to 
capture  a  pike  as  it  is  to  catch  a  trout  in  the  other  places. 

With  abundant  supply  of  food  tiie  pike  grows  rapidly,  and  it  may 
reach  a  very  considerable  size,  12  to  18  kilograms  and  more.  In  all 
lakes  of  lower  elevation,  for  instance  such  as  are  liable  to  want  supplies 
in  the  great  drought  ci  summer,  the  pike  may  profitably  be  cultivated 
along  with  the  perch,  which  is  its  usual  associate  wherever  it  occurs, 
and  the  pike-perch,  which  is  very  nearly  as  voradous  a  fish  of  prey.  It 
^awns  fi:om  February  to  midsummer,  and  is,  like  the  preceding  species, 
particularly  fruitful ;  its  own  ofGspring,  therefore,  constitute  a  large  part 
of  its  food. 

The  Gbawtish,  like  the  pike-i>erch  and  the  pike,fiequents  the  less  ele- 
vated watercourses  in  the  eastern  portion  of  the  country.  Up  to  a  few 
years  ago  it  was  not  found  westof  the  valley  of  the  Olommen,  and  in  this 
region  not  higher  than  a  hundred  metres  above  the  sea,  in  the  smaller 
and  warmer  rivulets,  brooks,  and  lakes.  In  the  Glommen  proper,  it  is 
very  rare  and  does  not  extend  up  to  Idjosen,  probably  because  of  the 
greater  coldness  of  the  water  than  in  the  tributaries.  About  twenty 
years  ago  it  was  transported  to  St^isQord.  It  appears  tiiat  it  has  not 
distributed  itself  tiiere  very  much,  ^tiiough  comparatively  littie  dis. 
tributed,  and  thus  littie  known  in  this  country,  it  is  liked  by  many 
where  it  is  found.  It  might  with  ease  be  transported  to  many  localities 
on  the  western  low-lyiug  rivers  and  lakes,  and  its  cultivation  and  fair 
tening  are  very  easy. 

With  these  I  thii^  that  the  list  of  fresh-water  inhabitants  worthy  of 
cultivation  for  food  ou^t  to  end.  The  fishes  belonging  to  the  last- 
named  principal  division  (soft-finned),  the  extensive  fiEunily  of  carp-like 
fishes,  Oj^prifddWj  of  which  many  kinds  are  found  in  this  country,  and 
among  which  the  bream  in  particular  \b  the  principal  one  and  the  most 
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widdly  distributed  of  the  largest  of  this  fiftmily,  I  think  do  not  deserve 
especial  coltiyatioD,  except  as  food  for  those  previously  named,  in  i^aoes 
where  any  of  the  cyprinoids  will  tiirive.  They  aU  stand — at  all  erentB 
those  which  are.  now  at  all  abundant  in  this  coontry— feir  below  aD  of 
the  previously  mentioned  in  flavor,  and  are  distinguished  by  an  atnmd- 
ance  of  bones  of  the  finest  and  most  pointed  kind,  which  make  it  t 
troublesome,  sometimes  painfid,  matter  to  eat  them*  The  carp  proper, 
which  in  more  southerly  countries  has  been  and  now  is  an  object  <tf 
breeding,  is  found  in  only  two  places  with  us,  where  it  is  introdoeed, 
although  it  is  said  that  the  attempt  of  its  importation  in  andent  tiiiM 
was  made  in  many  places,  but  without  success.  What  value  the  carp 
may  have  as  a  source  of  food  in  comparison  with  the  species  of  fA 
named,  I  cannot  decide.  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  it  does  not  much 
surpass  the  bream  in  this  respect.  Should  any  one  wish  to  undertake 
to  cultivate  it,  places  may  be  found,  of  course,  where  this  may  be  ddne 
successfully,  but  it  must  take  place  in  waters  of  entirely  different  quality 
than  those  in  wh|ch  it  is  said  that  such  culture  was  attempted  beAve. 
Low-lying  warm  waters,  deep  in  places,  with  muddy  bottom  are  their 
proper  haunts.  All  carp-fishes  are  very  prolific,  and  live  principal]^ oa 
vegetables  partly  rotten.  They  are  thus  just  suited  as  fbod  for  othe»- 
carnivorous  fishes. 

The  same  reason  which  appears  to  disparage  undertaking  the  ddtnre 
of  any  genus  or  species  of  the  Cj/prinidw*  does  not,  on  tiie  contraiy, 
apply  to  the  Lakb  (Zk>to),  which  is  a  rather  generally  fovorite  foedin 
the  early  months  of  the  year  wherever  it  occurs,  namely,  in  all  die  great 
watercourses  of  Southeastern  Ncurway  up  to  quite  a  considerable  heiglit^ 
in  the  Olommen  as  far  as  B5ros.  This  single  fi:esh-water  representative 
of  the  cod  family  is  a  greedy  fish  of  prey,  and  is  possessed  of  very  great 
fertility,  so  that,  on  the  one  hand,  it  is  little  adapted  for  the  stxx^iBg  o( 
waters  where  other  more  este^ied  species  of  fish  are  bred,  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  its  natural  fecundity  is  sufficient  to  maintain  the  race  in  prefer 
abundance;  firom  which  it  happens,  furthermore,  that  its  haunts  have 
such  an  extent  that  individuals  rarely  have  any  particular  interest  in 
their  increase.  Should  we  ever  proceed  so  far  tiiat  systematic  cultiva- 
tion, for  the  interest  of  all,  of  the  abundance  of  fish  in  the  large  lakes  ar 
larger  divisions  of  our  greater  water-courses  should  be  practiced,  and 
should  one  then  ever  consider  it  of  interest  to  increase  Hie  sup^crf  this 
species  of  fish,  it  will  be  very  easy,  by  hatching  out  the  q>awn,  which  can 
be  procured  with  ease  in  great  quantities,  to  provide  for  the  develop' 
ment  of  great  multitude  of  young. 

It  cannot  be  open  to  question  that  one,  by  artificial  hatdiing,  and  hy 
protected  rearing  in  their  tender  youth  of  the  young  tiius  produced,  as 
long  as  the  nature  and  mode  of  life  of  each  particular  species  of  t3tf 

•If  one  wishes  to  describe  this  great  family  of  fishes  by  the  quality  most  appanirt 
to  people  in  general,  one  should  style  them  the  fishes  crammed  with  fine  bones  ad 
with  insipid  flesh. 
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eoItiTated  fishes  require^  wiU  be  enabled  to  increase  tbe  abundance  of 
fish  in  oar  lakes  and  rivers  to  a  very  considerable  degree.  All  of  these 
waters  at  one  time  were  much  richer  in  fish  than  they  now  are^  and  it 
is  t^ns  a  certain  thing  that,  without  any  care  in  this  direction,  they  will 
sapply  nourishment  fbr  a  considerable  increase  of  a  number  of  fishes  in 
the  future  just  as  well  as  they  have  done  in  the  past.  But  if  one  enters 
into  the  cultivation  of  fish,  it  will  be  just  as  unreasonable  to  stop  at 
the  limits  which  the  natural  fruitf ulness  of  the  water  establishes  as  it 
wocdd  little  reward  the  former  to  neglect  to  increase  the  natural  fruit- 
fiilness  of  the  soil,  especially  as  it  is  just  as  easy,  i>erhaps  much  easier, 
to  produce  an  increase  of  the  nourishing  capacil^  of  the  water  as  to  fhr- 
mah  to  the  soil  the  materials  which  are  necessary  to  increase  the  crop. 

Such  an  increase  of  the  fertility  of  the  water  may  be  brought  about 
in  many  ways.  The  simplest,  as  before  remarked,  will  be,  along  with  the 
fishes  which  are  the  objects  of  culture,  to  hatch  out,  and  in  the  proper 
degree  rear,  other  fishes,  crustaceans  and  molltlsks,  as  food  for  them,  to 
the  extent  which  prevailing  circumstances  in  every  place  will  allow;  and 
theee  conditions  will  be  found  to  vary  to  a  considerable  extent.  Along 
with  tiiese  means  one  may  naturally  also  employ  artificial— if  one  will 
unnatural— food,  and  thereby  augment  the  yield  in  an  extraordinarily 
high  degree;  but  the  opx)orkinity  of  procuring  this  kind  of  fish-food  is 
in  a  still  higher  degree  different  from  increasing  living  organisms.  I  will 
therefore,  place  it  out  of  consideration. 

Ab  fish-ibod  are  adapted,  chiefly — 

Obbkjyten,  Gorkjyte,  Gorkim  (Phoomus  agfihya)^  which  occurs  as  for 
up  as  900  metres  above  the  sea.  It  may  be  that  it,  like  thegwiniad,  will 
admit  of  being  planted  and  thrive  in  still  more  elevated  lakes  and  brooks 
than  tiiose  in  which  it  occurs  now.  One  thousand  two  hundred  to  1,300 
metres  above  the  sea-level  should  be  regarded  as  the  limit  of  the  occuiv 
rence  of  the  trout,  smd  it  is  x)erhax>s  not  impossible  to  introduce  tiie  Orek- 
jyten  to  this  height;  ifnoteverywh<»^  at  least  in  certain  places,  where  the 
proximity  of  the  ^^ Snebrcdemes^  is  not  too  great. 

It  multiplies  rapidly,  and  since  it  spawns  in  or  after  midsummer,  its 
spawn  or  young  will  supply  the  young  cultivated  fishes  of  all  kinds  at  a 
time  of  the  year  when  other  spawn  and  young  do  not  occur.  It  is  at  all 
times  a  cherished  food  for  trout.  Where  tiiis  fish  will  no  longer  thrive, 
on  account  of  the  elevation  above  the  sea,  one  has  probably  no  other 
species  of  fish  to  plant  in  its  place  as  food  for  the  larger  choicer  fishes, 
except  young  gwiniad  (Sik),  as  far  as  these  will  thrive  upwards.  The 
minnow  is  regarded  in  many  places  in  the  country,  as  before  intimated, 
as  injurious,  since  it  is  with  reason  supposed  that  it  destroys  the  spawn 
and  young  of  the  choicer  fishes  in  great  quantities.  Thereby  it  counter- 
acts, just  as  all  other  fishes  without  exceptiOB,  tiie  natural  culture  of  all 
fishes ;  but  this  circumstance  will,  as  repeatedly  stated,  lose  all  impor- 
tance when  we,  as  a  fdndamental  condition  for  fish-culture^  begin  by  con- 
stantly providing  for  sudi  a  planting  of  fidly-developed  young  fishes  of 
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title  kinds  which  one  prizes  as  objects  of  especial  cuie,  as  conespcNidB 
with  the  existing  nourishing  capacity  of  the  water^area.  The  more  min- 
nows which  under  such  conditions  occur,  and  the  better  they  thrive,  tiie 
more  profitable  for  the  development  of  the  species  of  fish  whieh  <Hie  do- 
sires  to  produce  as  the  particular  fhiit  of  culture. 

A  species  related  to  this — 

The  MoBT  {Leuci9cu8  rutilua)^  occurs  in  the  eastern  aikl  soathen 
I)ortion  of  the  country  in  nearly  all  the  waters  and  rivulets  with  a  CQ^ 
rent  not  too  strong  and  with  a  muddy  bottom,  up  to  a  somewhat  lower 
level  than  the  preceding.  It  will  probably  also  admit  of  being  ptasM 
in  waters  more  elevated  than  those  in  which  it  is  now  found.  It  is,  88 
the  most  of  the  genera  belonging  to  the  great  cyprinoid  family,  pattk- 
ularly  firoitful.  It  spawns  in  spring,  in  April  and  May.  There  is  no  diffi- 
culty in  the  way  of  its  introduction  in  great  numbers,  if  it  be  fonad 
necessary  in  this  way  to  insure  that  the  supply  of  this  food  may  not  di- 
minish too  much,  which  may  easily  occur  with  merely  natural  reprodfl& 
tion,  where  the  spawn  as  well  as  the  tender  young  are  the  defeose- 
less  prey  of  every  fish,  small  and  large,  of  other  and  even  the  sane 
kind.    At  a  still  lower  height  occurs  another  cyprinoid — 

Lau  or  L5jb  {Albumtu  lucidm)^  whidi  occurs  in  large  lakes  aad 
rivers,  but  resembles  the  mort  in  habits  and  appearance;  the  most  en- 
dent  difference  is  that  it  has  a  yellow  iris,  while  the  mdrt  has  a  red 
one.  It  spawns  on  grassy  bottoms,  at  the  same  time  as  the  mSit, 
and  might  perhaps  be  introduced  to  more  devated  waters.  Both  of  Hbm 
species  feed  on  aquatic  plants  as  well  as  aqtiatic  insects.  It  thrivesthiis 
in  a  less  degree  than  other  fishes  of  choicer  kinds,  if  the  insect  worii 
yields  it  nourishment. 

The  Kabubsen  {Oyprinus  carasaim)  lives  in  pools  Band  ponds  wift 
muddy  bottoms,  up  to  a  height  of  150  to  200  metres  above  the  sea-leni 
It  will  probably  easily  admit  of  being  transferred  to  more  elevated  plaoeB 
in  still  waters  with  muddy  bottoms.  It  lives,  as  the  two  species  pre- 
viously named,  to  a  great  extent  on  vegetables,  occasionany  rotten  oMfr 
It  spawns  in  May  and  June,  and  is  very  iruitfuL  The  Karmi$m  otf J 
reach  a  very  considerable  size,  even  up  to  one  kilogram,  and  are  tbeii 
considered  well  flavored. 

Of  the  sahnon  fimuly  occur,  as  before  intimated,  in  the  great  ScandiBfl' 
vian  lakes,  two  species,  which  may  be  mentioned. 

Slom  or  Fobs  {(kmerus  eperUmua)  and  Lake  HEBBma  or  SiKLdJS 
{€oreffomi8  aUmla)  appear  abundant  in  very  numerous  sdiocris  wiiere 
tttey  are  found.  Both  occur  in  lIQdsen,  where  the  last,  at  the  spawniDg 
time  in  autumn,  is  nowandth^icaughtin  great  multitudes,  many  hnndred 
barrels.  In  Sweden,  also,  the  nors  is  caught  in  great  abundance  at  tin 
spawning  time,  which  occurs  in  March  to  ApriL  The  attempt  has  beco 
made  to  introduce  the  lake-herringinto  many  of  our  liu*ger  lakes,  bot  the 
attempts  hitherto  made  have,  so  fiEu*  as  is  known,  not  succeeded.  If  £^ 
dent  care  should  be  exereised,~it  might  be  posfflble  to  introduoe  bctt 
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spedes  to  many  lakes,  and  to  greater  heights  than  those  at  which  they 
now  occor ;  and  they  will  then,  even  if  one  may  not  wish  to  use  them 
as  food  for  mankind,  be  particolarly  osefiil  as  food  for  other  larger  fbshes 
which  x)ersecate  them  with  eagerness. 

As  being  closely  related  to  fishes,  most  another  class  of  animals  which 
may  serve  as  nourishment  both  for  larger  and  smalls  fishes  not  be  left 
€mt  of  consideration,  namely,  frogs  and  toads.  Just  as  the  ^wn  an- 
imals are  relished  by  the  larger  fishes,  so  are  their  eggs  and  tender 
young  a  &yored  food  for  smaller  fishes  of  choicer  kinds.  To  transfer 
these  animals  from  one  wat^  to  another  will,  of  course,  hardly  be  suc^ 
oessftd,  since  they  are  just  as  much  land  animals  as  they  sure  water  ani< 
mals;  but  nothing  is  easier  than  to  transfer  their  eggs  or  spawn  laid 
here  and  there  to  basins  or  waters  where  it  may  be  of  use. 

As  is  seen  from  the  foregoing  brief  representation,  the  ability  to  pro- 
cure natunJ  food  for  the  larger  fishes  is  all  the  greater  and  easier  Ihe 
lower  the  water-basin  lies  which  shall  be  prepared  or  preserved  for  fldi- 
culture.  This  is  a  very  fftvorable  circumstance,  because  the  lower  the 
level  becomes,  the  higher  the  water's  average  temperature,  and  the  less 
uniform  the  water  supply,  the  more  voracious,  as  it  i^pears,  become  the 
^>ecies  of  fish  which  may  be  made  the  ofcrject  of  successM  culture.  Even 
the  trout  becomes  in  the  less  elevated  warmer  waters  more  of  a  preda- 
dcus  fish  than  at  greater  heights.  Whetiier  this  is  because  of  the 
greater  wealth  of  insect  food  in  the  elevated  regions  than  in  the  waters  of 
the  lowland,  or  owing  to  other  circumstances,  we  have  as  yet  scarcely 
any  oertiun  knowledge  or  coiyecture  about }  the  fact  is  in  the  meantime 
as  stated.  A  commonly  received  opinion,  especially  with  regard  to  the 
trout,  which,  with  the  exception  of  the  red  char,  is  regsffded  as  the  best  of  att 
onr  fresh-water  fishes,  perhaps  because  it  is  the  mostcommon — ^is  at  the 
same  time  that  fish  of  the  salmon  family  become  all  the  fatter  and  more 
savcxry  the  greater  the  supply  they  find  of  insects,  crustaceans,  and  mol- 
faiduk  This  supply  is  meanwhile,  as  experience  teaches,  very  different 
indifferent  waters.  Itshows,  therefore,of  itself  thatalso  in  this  direction 
one  ought  to  provide,  as  far  as  x>ossible,  for  procuring  himself  a  supply 
o€food  by  stocking  the  waters  in  which  fish-culture  is  prosecuted  with 
the  species  of  these  kinds  of  animals  which  admit  of  being  transferred 
firom  one  place  to  another. 

The  same  opinion  is  stated  by  Pro£  O.  O.  Sars,  in  a  prize  essay  on 
Norwegian  Crustacea,  issued  as  a  publication  of  the  university  in  1365: 
^^  One  will  be  able  to  form  a  still  clearer  idea  of  the  enormous  numbers 
of  these  animals  if  one  reflects  that  they,  notwithstanding  their  small 
size,  constitute  the  chief  food  of  most  firesh-water  fishes,  a  fiict  which  is 
sufficiently  established  by  Leydig,  who,  upon  the  dissection  of  very  many 
different  kinds  of  fresh- water  fishes,  always  found  the  stomach's  con- 
teiits  almost  exclusively  to  consist  of  entomostraca  and  copepoda.  It  is 
tlms  most  highly  probable  that  the  good  quality  of  fish  in  diflbrent  lo- 
oalities  largely  depends  upon  the  greater  or  lesser  quantity  of  these  small 
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animals,  wherefore,  even  from  practical  considerations,  in  the  ifftifidal 
fish-coltiire  so  zealously  carried  on  in  our  time,  they  certainly  ought  not 
to  be  left  entirely  out  of  consideration.  They  will  especially  recommeiid 
themselves  as  wholesome  and  efficient  nourishment  for  the  still  delicate 
young  fishes,  just  as,  also,  certain  species  deserve  to  be  planted  in  larger 
fish-ponds.  These  smaU  animals  play  a  still  more  important  role  in  the 
great  economy  of  nature  by  filling  all  the  stagnant  pools  bhA  swamps 
with  their  countless  multitudes." 

The  recommendation  suggested  by  the  professor  concerning  thecolfr 
vation  of  these  crustaceans  as  food  for  fish-fry  was  about  the  ssune,  pno- 
tically,  as  that  attempted  by  Mr.  Sanvedon  in  the  vicinity  of  Ps^  in 
1864,  '65,  '66,  and  '67,  and  has  completely  answered  the  purpose.* 

The  aquatic  insects  which,  after  passing  through  the  larval  conditMB 
in  the  water,  take  on  a  winged  form,  it  will  perhaps  be  difficult  to  trans* 
port  from  one  place  to  another ;  it  will,  however,  be  worth  the  trooUe 
to  attempt  it  The  animals  of  the  extensive  crustacean  or  crairM 
family,  which  live  in  mud  or  among  the  stones  at  the  bottom  of  tiie  v» 
ter — ^which  by  common  people  are  called  Grundaat,  because  they  destroy 
fishing  implements  placed  on  the  bottom— easily  admit,  on  the  oontjary, 
of  being  transported  from  one  body  of  water  to  another;  and  since  tiiej, 
with  little  care,  multiply  with  great  rapidity,  there  will  be  no  diflSkntty 
in  making  a  supply  of  this  nourishment  ample  in  t^e  basins  which  mi^ 
serve  as  abiding  places  for  the  younger  fishes.  Since  these  basins  mask 
stand  empty  at  certain  intervals,  it  is  easy  to  provide  that  a  new  aflier- 
growth  of  such  crustaceans  shall  take  place  when  the  basin  again  is  to 
be  used,  if  the  quantity  of  these  should  be  improperly  reduced  by  a  pre- 
ceding  stock  of  fishes.  How  far  the  fr^e-swimming  crustacesms,  vrloA 
sometimes  occur  in  countless  quantities  even  in  the  most  elevated 
mountain  streams  and  throughout  the  larger  rivers,  will  admit  of  being 
introduced  to  waters  where  they  do  not  occur,  is  a  question  well  worti 
examination.  I  have  seen  the  Yormen  so  full  of  these  animalfl  that  it 
appeared  as  if  there  were  one  to  two  animals  in  each  cubic  inch  of  watei; 
at  least  nearest  the  surface. 

They  think  they  have  discovered  in  Scotland  that  the  &tness  and  ths 
flavor  of  the  fish  in  certain  waters  was  really  to  be  attributed  to  a  nxd- 
lusk,  a  water-snailj  which  lives  in  these  waters  in  great  abundance,  and 
this  species  of  snail  has,  therefore,  already  been  introduced  into  this  coun- 
try, but  is  hardly  distributed  as  far  as  it  is  desirable  it  should  be.  The 
introduction  of  these  animals  into  new  waters  in  which  tbej  can  live  » 
not  difficult,  and  since  their  fecundity  is  very  great,  a  great  wealth  of 
food  will  very  quickly  be  produced  for  fish  whose  cultivation  may  be 
attempted  by  their  introduction. 

Of  the  species  of  fish  which  belong  as  well  to  salt  as  to  fresh  water 
there  are  only  three,  the  salmon  {8(Umo  sdlar)^  the  SBA-TBOirr  {Sak^ 
eriox  and  tnUta),  and  tiie  eel  {Murama  (mguilla). 

V    *  BnUetiii  de  la  Sooi^t^  d'Aoolimatatiozi,  Deoember,  1807. 
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The  two  first-named  kinds  have  been  previously  so  fiurmentioDed  that 
I  shall  in  this  place  merely  add  a  few  remarks.  Both  are  bom  in  fresh 
ranning  water,  both  remain  therein  during  their  earlier  youth,  and  go 
therefrom  to  the  sea,  where  they  quickly  develop,  after  which  they  again, 
driven  by  the  instinct  of  reproduction,  return  to  the  places  where  they 
were  bom.  Some  have  thought  that  this  returning,  at  all  events  so  far 
as  the  salmon  are  concerned,  is  also  caused  by  the  instinct  of  freeing 
themselves  in  fresh  cold  water  from  certain  parasites  which  infest  them 
in  the  sea  in  summer ;  but  this  appears  scarcely  probable,  since  the  lake 
and  river  trout  are  also  attacked  in  summer  by  similar  animals.  The  re- 
turn to  fresh  water  takes  place  earlier  in  the  case  of  the  salmon  than 
with  the  sea-trout,  which  last,  as  a  rule,  first  enters  the  mouths  of  the 
rivers  towards  autumn.  Owing  to  this  circumstance,  one  has  a  longer 
fishing  season  for  the  first  thsm  for  the  last. 

It  is  thought  that  the  salmon  and  the  trout  do  not  agree  well,  but 
conflict  with  each  other  about  the  spawning-places,  so  that  where  the 
trout  appears  in  any  great  abundance,  particularly  the  large  form,  morr, 
there  the  salmon  decreases,  and  vice  versa.  It  may,  however,  be  some- 
what doubtfrd  how  far  this  observation  is  founded  upon  any  mutual  an- 
tipathy between  the  races.  It  may  i>ossibly  be  based  upon  other  cir- 
cumstances; for  instance,  conditions  accidentally  more  fietvorable  for  the 
propagation  of  one  species  or  the  other  in  different  years,  which  plainly 
will  cause  one  or  the  other  species  to  occur  in  greater  comx)arative 
abundance  some  years  after  than  was  the  case  earlier. 

With  regard  to  flavor,  the  salmon  must  generally  be  preferred  to  the 
trout,  particularly  salmon  of  the  better  kinds.  It  has  already  been 
stated  that  salmon,  like  the  fresh-water  trout,  vary  considerably  in 
quality  from  one  place  to  another;,  this  is,  however,  true  in  a  less  degree 
with  the  ocean-trout.  In  the  salmon  this  may  be  the  case  even  in  a 
very  high  degree  with  fish  from  adjacent  rivers,  a  phenomenon  which 
can  be  explained  only  by  race  differences,  since  fish  from  the  different 
rivers  get  their  development  in  the  sea,  where  both  find  equal  conditions 
for  thriving  and  fatness.  At  Ghristiansand  we  have  a  striking  example 
of  this.  While  the  salmon  in  Torisdal  Eiver  is  plump  and  beautiful  in 
form,  bright  in  color,' and  must  be  called  excellent  in  fatness  and  flavor, 
the  salmon  of  Topdal  Biver  is  thin,  dark  in  color,  and  can  be  styled  noth- 
ing but  indifferent  or  even  bad  in  plumpness  and  taste. 

In  regular  culture  one  has  it  in  his  i>ower,  among  fish  as  well  cattle,  to 
select  the  best  races  which  are  known,  and  it  seems  to  be  beyond  ques- 
tion that  these,  transplanted  to  a  liew  locality,  will  retain  their  pecul- 
iarities; because,  as  remarked,  the  wealth  of  the  sea  is  everywhere  free 
for  all,  and  supplies  all  a  like  abundance  of  food.  What  can  produce  the 
existing  great  difference  in  adjacent  places  is  not  easy  to  perceive. 
The  only  mode  of  explanation  seems  to  be  this,  that  the  rivers  possess 
very  different  nourishing  capacity  for  Ihe  tender  young,  so  that  they  in 
one  in  a  manner  are  checked,  while  in  the  other  they  thrive  greatly. 
37  P 
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^onld  this  supposition  be  well  fonnded^  which  the  attempt  of  ft  few 
yeaxs  with  spawn  brought  from  another  place  will  show,  then  one  shooldf 
in  the  places  which  prove  to  be  less  jGftvorable^  seek  to  proTide  the 
remedy  for  the  absence  of  nourishing  capacity  for  the  young  by  direet 
feeding,  and  also  constantly  renew  the  race  by  bringing  spawn  from 
more  profitable  places. 

But  even  an  inferior  race  of  salmon  grows  much  more  n^idly  thai 
sea-trout,  even  the  larger  form,  so  that  the  relation  between  these  witt 
regard  to  yearly  increase  of  growth  will  be  not  fer  from  the  same  u 
previously  pointed  out  with  regard  to  the  relation  between  sahnon  and 
lake-trout.  If,  then,  the  mutual  antipathy  mentioned  between  the 
salmon  and  the  sea-trout  may  be  only  a  baseless  conjecture,  this  difo- 
ence  in  growth  from  year  to  year,  in  connection  with  the  salmon's  re- 
turning to  its  birthplace  earlier  in  the  year,  will  cause  its  culture  to  be- 
come much  more  profitable  than  that  of  ttie  sea-trout,  which  requires 
just  the  same  labor  and  outlay  for  apparatus.  It  has  been  previously 
stated  that  salmon -fishing  ought  to  carried  on  in  such  a  way  that  one, 
at  all  events  after  hatching  has  been  prosecuted  for  three  or  four  yean, 
will  not  catch  any  but  grown  fish,  that  is  to  say,  of  about  6  kilograms  ii 
weight  The  apparatus  which  will  be  required  for  such  fishing  will  be 
unserviceable  for  the  capture  of  sea-trout,  which  only  at  a  comparative^ 
advanced  age  reach  such  a  size.  I  should,  therefore,  consi^ter  it  be^fo 
undertake  the  culture  of  only  one  of  the  fishes  mentioned,  and  tbm 
preferably  the  more  profitable  one — the  salmon. 

For  botii  these  species  of  fish  in  question,  one  is  clearly  free  from  all 
care  with  regard  to  their  nourishment,  except  during  their  earliest  yoa  A. 
The  wealth  of  the  sea  in  food  which  tiiey  require  is  certainly  boundless; 
^at  all  events,  men  are  able,  so  feur  as  tibeir  insight  at  present  extends,  to 
•do  nothing  to  increase  it,  even  if  it  should  be  considered  desirable. 

As  regards  the  eel,  it  acts  just  the  reverse  of  the  species  previoady 
mentioned.  It  is  bom,  so  &r  as  we  now  know,  in  salt  water  alone,  and 
-migrates  from  this  in  early  youth,  when  of  the  size  of  a  coarse  darning- 
needle,  up  along  the  brooks  and  rivulets  to  the  fresh  waters,  where  it 
passes  many  years  of  its  life.  In  migrating  up  into  the  water-courses 
dt  is  not  easily  stopped  by  any  obstacle;  if  the  current  is  stronger  than 
it  can  swim  against,  the  young  eel  takes  to  the  land,  and  continues  its 
way  in  compact  columns  of  many  thousands  on  the  moist  bank;  it 
winds  even  up  the  trunks  of  trees  in  dams,  and  tlius  advances  where 
•one  would  consider  it  imi>ossible.  The  migration  takes  place,  as  re- 
marked, in  dense  multitudes  of  many  thousands.  Whether  or  not  eek 
are  bom  in  the  sea  we  have  no  certain  knowledge,  neither  do  we  know 
whether  they  are  also  bom  in  fresh  water. 

The  journey  of  the  eel-fry  up  into  the  water-courses  takes  place  in 
April,  May,  and  June— in  different  places  at  different  times,  probably 
according  to  the  condition  of  the  weather.  From  midsummer  and 
during  autumn,  especially  during  tiie  dark  autumn  nights,  the  addt 
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eel  goes  from  the  fresh  waters,  where  it  has  passed  its  preceding  life, 
down  into  the  sea,  as  commonly  supposed,  to  propagate  its  species,  and 
thereafter  does  not  return  to  the  fr^sh  waters,  bnt  continues  its  life  in 
the  sea,  where  it  is  thought  to  make  regular  journeys  from  place  to 
place.  Ko  one  has  ever  come  across  adult  eels  migrating  upwards  from 
the  sea.  What  causes  this  wandering  out  to  the  sea  no  one  knows. 
The  exodus  includes  both  larger  and  smaller  eels  at  the  same  time, 
which  do  not  appear  to  be  of  the  same  age  or  degree  of  maturity,  and 
so  tiiere  are  found  simultaneously  in  the  sea  both  small  and  large  eels, 
as  in  the  fi*esh  waters  from  which  they  descend.  It  is  a  warm-water  fish, 
and  therefore  is  seldom  found  more  than  500  feet  above  the  sea4evel, 
but  thrives  in  all  kinds  of  waters,  large  and  small,  with  or  without  afflu- 
ents, if  they  only  have  a  muddy  bottom  in  which  they  can  bury  them- 
selves in  winter. 

It  lives  exclusively  on  animal  food — ^insects,  snails,  fish,  and  fiesh 
of  an  kinds  until  and  after  it  has  become  putrefied.  It  is  easily 
caught  in  many  ways;  the  easiest,  however,  appears  to  be  unknown  in 
this  country,  at  all  events  it  is  employed  very  rarely — ^namely,  to  cap- 
ture it  in  so-called  eel-traps  in  its  migration  towards  the  sea,  which  is 
universal  over  all  Sweden. 

It  is  considered  by  many  a  very  well-flavored  fish,  and  commands  a 
high  price.  It  grows  very  quickly.  While  1,800  young  eels  are  required 
to  weigh  a  pound,  one-half  kilogram,  only  30  yearling  go  to  make  up  the 
same  weight.  At  the  age  of  three  or  four  years  the  eel  reaches  a 
weight  of  one  kilogram.  One  can  cultivate  it  by  collecting  the  young 
daring  the  migration  from  the  sea,  and  therewith  stocking  ponds  and 
pools,  and  if  one  provides  for  a  supply  of  food,  living  or  dead,  they  will 
grow  quickly.  The  mode  of  cultivation  which,  however,  wiQ  presuma- 
bly answer  the  purpose  best  will  be  to  place  the  eels  which  are  caught 
in  the  river  or  the  sea,  fresh  or  salt,  and  which  may  not  have  reached  a 
suitable  size,  in  a  separate  pond,  and  then  to  feed  them  well  with  all  kinds 
of  ofEal  of  flesh  and  fish,  to  which  there  must  be  easy  access ;  if  it  is  a 
little  putrefied  it  will,  as  remarked,  do  no  harm.  They  will  then  grow 
very  quickly,  and  give  a  good  return  for  their  care  and  food.  One  must 
in  the  mean  time  look  out  that  they  do  not  escape  from  the  pond,  by  sur- 
rounding them  with  an  inclosure  which  the  eel  cannot  climb  over  or 
creep  through ;  otherwise  they  will  in  the  night,  during  a  heavy  dew  or 
rain,  leave  tbe  x)ond  and  ditsappear.  A  belt  of  loose  sand  about  the 
pond  wiU  prevent  them  also  from  escaping,  if  it  has  suf&cient  breadth.  A 
XH>nd  for  such  purpose  ought  to  have  a  muddy  bottom  and  hollows  in 
the  sides  in  which  fish  may  conceal  themselves,  and  find  shelter  both 
in  warm  and  cold  weather;  if  one  can  conduct  running  water  through 
tlie  pond,  it  wiU  become  so  much  tiie  more  profitable.  In  an^  extent  of 
twenty  square  meters  150  to  200  eels  can  be  accommodated  and  thrive 
'weHj  if  they  simply  obtain  sufficient  food. 

This  fish  is  well  adapted  for  stocking  ice-ponds,  which,  because  of  a 
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want  of  a  regular  water  supply  or  other  drcumstanoesy  cannot  be  nised  te 
salmon  or  sea-trout  There  is  no  difficulty  in  planting  them.  The  yoong 
eels  will  be  found  in  all  rivulets  which  proceed  fix)m  waters  wherein  die 
eel  lives,  regularly  every  spring,  if  one  takes  ihe  trouble  to  look  for 
them  in  May  and  June.  They  migrate,  as  remarked,  not  singly,  but  in 
dense  masses  of  many  thousands,  and  can  be  collected  with  ease.  K  it 
is  necessary  to  bring  them  from  a  very  great  distance,  the  tramqKyrtatioii 
is  not  difficult.  The  eel's  tenacity  to  life  is  known,  md  they  are  aUe  to 
live  many  days  in  water-plants  if  they  are  now  and  then  nuHStened  and 
kept  in  a  cold  place. 

IV. 

ACQUIBED  SXPSBIENCE. 

In  order  that  one  may  form  an  idea  by  any  means  dear  conceniiiig 
what  profit  he  may  exi)ect  from  systematic  fish-culture  prosecuted 
to  a  different  extent  in  different  localities,  it  is  necessary  to  know  the 
results  which  have  been  reached  from  such  culture  in  otiier  places.  I 
shall,  therefDre,  communicate  below  a  few  instructive  illustrations  son^ 
among  a  multitude  of  experiences  in  different  countries  and  anthentk 
sources. 

In  the  State  of  New  York,  in  the  vicinity  of  Caledonia,  Messrs.  Sett 
Green,  A.  S.  Collins,  and  S.  M.  Spencer,  in  1865  to  1866,  constructed  » 
fish-farm  nearly  three-quarters  of  a  mile  (1,200  meters)  from  the  source  of 
the  Caledonia  Springs,  a  brook  which  originates  from  springs  in  the  bot- 
tom of  its  bed,  and  which  at  the  farm  conveys  a  bulk  of  water  of  neadj 
80  barrels,  or  about  10,500  liters,*  per  second,  or  about  9,000,000  hecto- 
liters in  twenty-four  hours;  a  respectable  body  of  water,  which  is  com- 
pletely  at  the  disposition  of  fish-culture.  The  £arm  contains  an  area  of 
about  20  hectares,  which,  in  a  length  of  about  800  meters,  is  traversed 
by  a  brook.  Since  the  ground  is  quite  level,  there  is  no  overflow 
into  the  brook,  whose  water,  therefore,  is  perfectly  clear;  it  oontaios  ft 
small  portion  of  sulphur  and  chalk,  but  these  must  be  well  adapted  to 
the  fish,  since  the  brook  has  been  renowned  for  its  trout,  which  are  now 
numerous  in  it.  The  object  of  the  construction  of  the  farm  was  to  rear 
trout  for  sale  as  food,  but  circumstances  have  caused  the  operations  to 
involve  chiefly  the  bringing  in  of  impregnated  eggs,  newly-hatched  young, 
and  one  to  two  years^  old  fish  for  sale  for  stocking  other  lakes,  brooks, 
and  ponds.    Many  millions  of  eggs  are  hatched  out  annually .t 

The  selling  prices  are :  For  a  single  thousand  impregnated  eggs,  $lQt 
many  thousands  and  upwards,  $5  to  $8  per  thousand ;  for  newly-hatched 
young,  $30  per  thousand ;  yearlings,  $12  per  hundred ;  fishes  two  yean 
old,  $25  per  hundred,  or  a  little  over  the  price  of  dead  fish  for  food.  Ko 
more  old  fish  are  kept  and  reared  than  are  necessary  to  procure  the  de* 

*  One  liter  =:  1.0362  quarts ;  one  hectoliter = 103.52  qnurts. 

tSeth  Green;  Trout  Culture,  1870.  Leon  Soubeiran:  Pisciculture  dans  rAmetiqfOS 
du  Kord,  1871.    Raveret  WatteU  Progrte  de  Pisciculture  anx  ^tats-Unis^  1873. 
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sired  quantity  of  impre$^ted  eggs.  If  we  estimate  that  only  2,000,t)06 
eggs  are  sold  annnally  at  the  lowest  price,  these  yield  a  gross  profit  of 
$16)000,  or  $800  per  hectare  ($80  per  rood)  of  the  whole  property,  which 
can  only  be  in  part  occupied  by  them  for  the  necessary  fish-coltore  ponds. 

Mr.  Green  states  that  a  pear-shape  basin  of  6.3  meters  in  length,  1.9 
meters  in  breadth  about  the  middle,  and  from  0.15  to  0.64  of  a  meter  in 
depth,  with  a  capacity  about  3.6  cubic  meters,  and  with  a  water  supply 
of  1.6  liters  of  filtered  spring  water  i>er  second  is  quite  sufficient  for  6,000 
to  8,000  young  after  they  are  completely  hatched,  when  they  begin  to 
take  food  of  their  own  accord. 

That  a  similar  pear-shape  basin  of  9^  meters  in  length,  3.15  meters  in 
breadth  at  about  the  middle,  and  a  depth  0.15  to  1.26  meters,  with  a  ca- 
pacity about  15^  cubic  meters,  and  a  water  supply  of  about  37^  liters  of 
brook  water  in  a  second,  will  be  sufficient  for  5,000  two-year  old  fish; 
while  a  similar  basin  15.75  meters  long,  9.5  broad  about  the  middle,  and 
firom  0.15  to  1.5  meters  deep,  with  a  capacity  about  48  cubic  meters,  and 
a  supply  of  running  brook- water  equal  to  that  of  the  last  smaller  basin, 
is  fully  sufOcient  for  2,000  fish  in  the  third  year;  observe,  under  the  con- 
dition that  the  temperature  of  the  water  is  not  under  1^  (3425^  F.)  and 
not  over  12^  B.  (59^  F).  The  fish  will  die  if  the  temperature  of  the  water 
rises  to  16oB.  (68^  F.),  unless  there  are  cold  springs  in  the  bottom  of  the 
basin  which  will  cool  off  the  water.  The  rule  is,  the  colder  the  better 
down  to  the  limit  stated. 

The  hatching  is  done  in  a  trougli  20  feet  long,  18  inches  broad,  and  6 
inches  deep,  which  is  divided  into  compartments  18  inches  long  by  cross- 
pieces  2  inches  high,  which  are  secured  to  the  sides  of  the  trough ;  other 
sncli  cross-pieces  are  used  at  pleasure,  or  when  it  is  necessary  to  make 
the  water  deeper.  The  bottom  of  the  trough  is  covered  with  shingle. 
The  spring  water  is  filtered  in  a  trough  6  feet  long,  in  which  are  placed, 
at  an  angle  of  45^,  three  to  four  screens  covered  with  flannel,  to  give  the 
greatest  possible  filtering  sur&ce.  The  loss  of  eggs  in  hatching  does  not 
exceed  6  per  cent 

Later,  Mr.  Green  was  appointed  superintendent  of  the  fisheries  of  New 
ITork  State,  and  he  constructed  a  State  hatching-house  on  the  same 
brook — Caledonia  Springs — ^in  which  are  hatched  out  and  distributed 
sumnally  4,000j()00  to  5,000,000  of  impregnated  eggs  and  young.  * 

Count  M.  de  Gausans,  on  the  10th  of  December,  1858,  t  the  lake  be- 

*  One  of  the  herring  filinily,  Alosa  sapidimma  (the  shad),  which  in  America  is  very 
l&i^hly  esteemed  as  an  article  of  food,  and  which,  like  the  salmon,  ep&yniB  in  i^esh  water, 
liAd  been  for  some  years  almost  fished  oat.  Mr.  Green  has  in  the  later  years  annnally 
batched  millions  of  young  of  this  fish  in  open  water— one  year  nearly  8,000,000 — so  that 
DOW  the  abondance  in  many  places  has  become  Just  as  great  as  it  was  a  hundred  years 
a|ro.  TBe  young  have  been  carried  £rom  New  York  State  to  streams  in  California, 
^?rliere  they  thrive  well*  altiiough  this  fish  did  not  before  exist  on  the  Pacific  coast.  A 
coaple  of  genera  related  to  this  fish  are  found  sporadic  on  our  coast  Would  it  not 
be  worth  the  trouble  to  attempt  the  introduction  of  the  dainty  shad  to  our  coasts  and 
rivers? 

t  Bulletin  de  la  Sod^t^  d'AoolimatatlQn  h  Paris. 
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loBging  to  him,  Saint-Front,  in  the  canton  Fay-le-Fioidi,  dq^artment 
Hante-Loiie,  in  France,  has  a  surface  of  foUy  30  hectares,  a  depth  of  iq> 
to  10  meters,  and  an  elevation  of  I52OO  meters  above  the  sea.  It  is  isd 
partly  by  numerous  springs  in  the  bottom  oi  the  lake,  parOy  by  bvookB 
which  flow  into  it  after  first  traversing  the  meadows  which  sairoond  tiie 
lake ;  a  larger  brook.  La  Gkkgne,  carries  the  water  from  the  lake  to  the 
river  Loire.  The  lake  contains  trout  which  are  much  esteemed,  and 
which  are  s(dd  on  the  spot  for  2  francs  60  centimes  to  3  francs  per  half 
kilogram  =  1  Norwegian  pound. 

Until  1854  they  restricted  themselves  to  liberating  in  the  lake  a  fev 
hundred  small  trout  caught  in  the  brooks;  but  this  autumn  tbey  took 
pains  to  procure  30,000  to  40,000  impregnated  eggs,  which  were  ^aoed 
in  an  apparatus  constructed  for  the  purpose  in  the  lake  itself^  to  be 
hatched  out.  In  subsequent  years  this  was  annually  eontinued  m  aa 
increasing  scale,  just  as  persons  by  cleaning  out  the  tribatary  brooks 
have  attempted  the  improvement  of  natural  culture.  In  the  sptnot 
of  the  year  1857  by  net  fishing  they  took  regularly  fh)m  25  to  dO  kilo- 
grams offish  of  an  averarge  size  of  300  grams  every  time.  He  cannow, 
without  interfering  witii  the  abundance  of  the  fish,  sell  at  least  ]£,M 
kilograms  annually,  and  his  manager,  Mr.  Millet,  thinks  that  one  migkt 
without  iiyury,  take  200  kilograms  per  hectare  annually.  The  lake  eee- 
tains  also  carp  and  other  cyprinoids,  together  with  an  abundance  <rf 
minnows  and  frogs,  which  serve  as  food  for  the  trout. 

The  Marquis  de  Selve  has  constructed  a  fish-cultivating  establifib- 
ment*  at  Godset  YiUiers,  in  the  communeCemy ,  in  the  department  of  Ae 
Seine  and  Oise,  near  Paris.  It  consists  of  a  canal  with  manifold  wind- 
ings, which  in  a  total  extent  of  12  kilometers  (one  Norwegian  mile),  tra- 
verses a  nearly  horizontal  field  of  12'  hectares,  and  ^ids  in  a  larger 
basin  from  10  to  30  meters  in  diameter,  and  is  5  meters  de^;  the  caoal 
is  2  meters  in  breadth,  and  is  fed  by  water  taken  from  Gemy  canal, 
which  from  the  basin  flows  out  again  into  the  river  Essomie.  The 
whole  inclination  from  the  beginning  of  the  canal  to  the  outlet  frtmi  tbe 
basin  is  only  80  centimeters,  but  the  water  supply  is  snfilcient  to  mam- 
tain  a  suitably  strong  current;  various  ral&er  strong  springs  increase 
at  many  points  the  water  supply,  as  they  fhmish  the  hatching  ^paratos 
with  the  necessary  water  for  the  development  of  salmon  and  trout.  M 
the  highest  portion  of  the  field  are  constructed  smaller  canals  for  the 
rearing  of  the  delicate  young  until  they  have  reached  such  a  size  that  they 
can  be  liberated  in  the  larger  canals.  There  is  abundance  ci  water 
which  nourishes  an  endless  multitude  of  small  crustaceans,  and  the  bot- 
tom contains  lime,  which  is  of  great  advantage  for  the  development  of 
the  common  large  crawfish. 

In  the  spring  of  1864  was  begun  a  project  of  digging  a  conide  of  kilo- 
meters of  the  large  canal  to  experiment  with  trout  and  the  common 

*Bapport  par  Ch.  Wallat,  15  Mars,  1867,  Bolletia  de  la  Soci^t^  d' Acolimatetion  A 
Paris. 
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emwflsh*  Yonng  trout  were  pnrohased  from  a  hatching  establishment 
ki  Paris ;  but  even  the  results  reached  in  a  few  months  determined  the 
marquis  to  give  his  apparatus  the  fall  extent  intended.  In  the  month 
of  October,  1864,  therefore,  a  multitude  of  workmen  engaged  in  digging 
the  rest  of  the  12  kilometers  of  canal ;  in  April,  1865,  the  water  began 
to  traverse  the'whole  length.  The  expenses  of  the  scheme  (the  digging, 
locks  and  bridges,  buildings,  purchase  of  eggs,  fish,  crawfish)  amounted 
to  fully  150,000  francs,  and  the  expenses  of  maintaining,  for  food,  watch- 
ing, repairs,  instruments,  &c.,  must  be  estimated  at  about  12,000  francs 
per  year. 

According  to  the  report  the  establishment  was  partly  three  and  one-half 
years  old,  and  the  rearing  of  crawfish  was  carried  on  for  the  same  length 
of  time.  Unfortunately,  crawfish  grow  slowly;  it  requires  eight  to 
ten  years  before  they  can  be  offered  in  the  market  of  Paris.  In  order 
to  shorten  this  time,  325,000  crawfish  of  three  to  four  years  old  were 
gradually  purchased  and  liberated  in  the  canal.  These  have  thrived 
wonderftilly,  and  will  admit  of  comparison,  so  &r  as  fiavor  and  size  are 
concerned,  with  the  best  crawfish  from  Maas  Biver  or  from  Germany.* 
They  have  multiplied,  and  are  found  of  all  sizes  from  one  to  three  years. 
The  Marquis  de  Solve  estimates  the  number  at  8,000,000  to  10,000,000, 
which  by  no  means  appears  overdrawn.  Last  year  already  he  sold 
many  thousand  fruncs  worth ;  this  year  he  exx>ect8  to  sell  over  20,000 
firancs  worth.  Since  Paris  is  supplied  for  the  greatest  part  from  Hol- 
land and  Germany,  an  interruption  may  easily  occur  in  the  shipping, 
and  a  cessation  of  nearly  twenty-four  hours  brings  up  the  price  to  double 
or  triple  what  it^was.  The  marquis,  who  is  close  by  and  can  obtain  in- 
stant informatiim,  can  take  advantage  of  these  accidental  pauses,  and 
has  therefore  constantly  a  reserve  on  hand  for  such  favorable  opx)ortu- 
nities.  The  marquis,  however,  cherishes  no  illusions ;  as  soon  as  autumn 
approaches  various  sacrifices  must  stUl  be  made.  To  insure  the  ability 
to  deliver  a  uniform  supply  he  must  still  for  three  or  four  years  stock 
his  canals  with  crawfish  to  the  amount  of  25,000  francs  yearly,  in  order 
to  be  properly  furnished  with  spawners.  The  profit  on  these  purchased 
crabs  is  only  12  to  15  centimes  (2.2  to  2.7  cents)  apiece;  when  those 
bom  in  the  establishment  are  grown,  the  case  becomes  entirely  diflTerent. 
There  are  sold  now  about  1,000  crawfish  daily. 

Besides  crawfish  are  cultivated  aJso  trout  and  other  salmonoids.  The 
first  planting  is  nearly  three  years  old.  On  the  18th  of  August,  1866, 
was  caught  a  splendid  trout;  it  was  not  weighed  to  avoid  injuring  it, 
but  from  its  appearance  it  must  have  weighed  betwe^i  2  and  2i  kilo- 
grams at  the  age  of  27  to  28  months ;  it  was  sent  away  living  as  a  pre- 
sent because  of  its  size  and  beauty.  Trout  20  to  24  months  old  weigh 
from  500  to  750  grams. 

The  hatching  apparatus  is  placed  in  a  separate  building  in  connection 

*  Crabs  ore  almost  as  neoessaiy  a  oonstitaQiit  part  of  a  Fienoh  dinner  as  meat  or 
fish;  if  not  as  a  dish  proper,  then  as  a  means  of  decoration. 
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with  the  smailer  canals.  Three  watchmen  with  barge  dogs  keep  off  rob- 
bers ;  besides,  many  workmen  of  different  kinds  are  employed.  For 
feeding  are  nsed  two  horses  weekly  at  25  francs  apiece,  tc^ether  with 
carrots  and  other  vegetables  to  the  amount  of  5,000  francs  yearly ;  eaek 
adult  crawfish  consumes  one  gram  of  flesh  or  carrots  daily.  The  marqiDB 
has  full  confidence  that  the  scheme  will  pay  when  it  comes  into  full  con- 
dition and  operation. 

Mr.  Livingston  Stone,  in  Oharlestown,  Korth  America,*  arranges  from 
his  own  experience  the  following  propositions : 

1.  Under  favorable  conditions  the  increase  in  weight  of  a  tax>ut  in  the 
third  year  equals  a  fifbh  part  of  the  food  it  consumes. 

2.  For  a  trout  of  this  age  the  daily  ration  of  flesh  or  fish  otEal  oo^ 
to  be  about  a  hundredth  part  of  its  weight. 

3.  At  this  age  the  weight  generally  doubles  in  the  space  of  a  year. 
With  care  and  abundant  food  one  may  reach  the  same  result  in  6  mcmtha. 
April  to  September. 

4.  All  kinds  of  viscera  (lungs,  liver,  &c.)  are  adapted  for  food  ftr 
adult  trout.  During  the  first  6  mont^  the  cost  of  the  food  for  the  young 
is  next  to  nothing. 

5.  Even  in  summer,  fresh  trout,  packed  in  ice  and  sawdust,  m&y  be 
shipped  a  long  distance.  Thus  treated  they  endure  railroad  transpor- 
tation for  a  distance  of  500  miles  (800  kilometers). 

The  price  of  tx out  in  the  markets  in  Kew  York  vmies  from  50  oeats 
to  $2.25  (1.80  to  4.50  crowns)  per  pound. 

At  many  establishments  in  Auvergne  in  Korth  France,!  the  fbHowing 
results  have  been  reached.  Of  salmon,  trout,  imd  red  char  have  been 
hatched  out  92  to  08  per  cent,  of  eggs  impregnated  according  to  Professor 
Coste's  plan.  At  the  age  of  24  to  26  months,  trout  and  red  charreadi  a 
length  of  .25  of  a  meter  and  a  weightof  200  to  300  grams;  at  the  age  ot 
three  years  they  reach  a  length  of  .30  of  a  meter  and  a  weight  of  500  to 
700  grams.  Four  year  olds  are  .40  of  a  meter  long  and  weigh  fii>m  800  to 
1,500  gams.  The  average  loss  from  different  causes  is  only  5  per  cent 
yearly  although  the  temperature  of  the  water  in  many  places  in  summer 
now  and  then  rises  to  24©  0.  =  19.2  E.  (75.2©  F.). 

In  Bayem  various  fish-cultural  establisments  have  existed  for  maoy 
years.  One  of  these  founded  in  Miinchen  by  a  fish  dealer,  Mr.  Kiiffiar, 
deserves  a  somewhat  detailed  description,  since  it  is  distinguished  as 
much  by  thc^  simplicity  of  its  construction  and  the  smallness  of  the  spaoe 
on  which  it  is  built,  as  by  the  profitable  results  which  have  been  reached. 
It  is  situated  in  one  of  the  suburbs  of  Mfinchen,  and  is  fed  partly  by 
water  from  the  river  Iser,  partly  fix>m  a  strong  spring  whkh.  comes  np 
on  the  upper  side  of  the  river  in  the  estaldishment  itselt    Like  all  spring 

*  Rapport  sor  de  l&  progrte  de  la  piscicoltore  Americame  par  Rareret  Wattel,  1873. 

t  The  following  information  is  drawn  from  Traits  de  piaoicoltore  par  M.  6.  BoiiciiQi& 
Brandely,  secretaire  da  College  de  France,  1876.  (f )  The  book  is  the  result  of  a 
Journey  made  for  investigations  of  the  relations  with  regud  to  flsh^cnltore  in  Fnao^ 
Italy,  Switzerland,  Austria,  Bayem,  Belgiom,  HoUand,  and  England,  1874. 
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Its  tempeiatiire  is  nearly  constant,  46.49  Falu*.  The  water  of  the  Iser, 
which  is  bronght  in  by  a  UtUe  canal,  has  on  the  contrary  a  very  varia- 
ble temi>eratare,  and  just  as  variable  deamess,  as  a  natoral  conse- 
quence of  the  extremely  changeable  climate  of  Bayem  and  the  river's 
rising  in  a  high,  partly  snow-clad  mountain  region,  and  its  course  through 
easily  soluble  strata  of  earth. 

The  establishment  is  constructed  on  a  field  with  little  inclination,  and 
occupies  a  surface  pf  not  over  150  square  meters  (1^  Ar.  =0.15  Maal). 
Highest,  but  lower  than  the  spring,  are  placed  a  series  of  stone  troughs 
tor  the  salmonoids  of  different  ages,  and  for  the  small  fishes  which  are 
required  for  their  support,  in  a  series  along  the  wall  and  covered  with  a 
movable  screen,  to  prevent  the  light  from  shining  down  upon  them,  and 
at  the  same  time  to  protect  the  fish  against  thieves  or  beasts  of  prey. 
Somewhat  lower,  different  basins  are  dug  out  in  the  bottom  for  other 
ssdmonoids  from  two  to  four  years  old }  however,  with  the  exception  of 
one  which  is  intended  for  the  small  fry.  These  water-reservoirs  are 
constructed  in  the  edmplest  manner  possible.  The  sides  are  formed  of 
planks  driven  down  into  the  ground;  a  gate  for  entrance  and  exit  keeps 
the  fish  confined;  and  some  holes  made  in  the  bottom  for  shelter, 
constitute  the  whole  of  the  internal  structure,  while  the  arrangement 
is  completed  by  some  boards,  which  partially  cover  the  basins  to  pro- 
duce a  littie  shade  and  darkness  in  them.  These  basins  or  bowls  have 
a  size  of  18  to  20  square  meters  and  a  depth  of  45  to  50  centime- 
ters. The  height  of  the  water  varies  between  30  and  40  centimeters. 
Immediately  above  the  basin  intended  for  the  young  is  a  littie  larger 
basin,  likewise  dug  out  in  the  ground,  which  has  been  constructed 
for  a  variety  of  salmon  peculiar  to  the  waters  of  Bayem,  the  Donau 
salmon.*  This  basin  is  so  constructed  that  about  half  of  it  is  under  a 
littie  house,  and  is  there  covered  by  a  floor,  which  can  be  lifted  at 
pleasure,  to  observe  the  fishes,  catch  them,  or  distribute  food  to  them. 
In  iMs  basin  are  found  only  individuals  from  one  to  three  years  old. 
The  above-mentioned  basin  for  the  young  differs  fix>m  the  rest  only  in 
having  a  supply  of  water-plants  as  shelter  or  cover  for  the  young  fish. 
The  bottom  in  all  the  rest  of  the  basins  is  covered  with  larger  and 
smaller  stones,  and  care  is  taken  to  remove  all  vegetation  as  soon  as  it 
shows  itself. 

All  these  troughs  and  reservoirs  are  fiUed  fit>m  the  spring.  The 
tit>ughs  receive  the  spring-water  first,  and  from  these  it  flows  down  in 
tite  lower  basins.  The  basin  fbr  the  young  is  fed,  however,  diiectiy  from 
the  spring  with  perfectly  pure  water,  which  has  not  been  used  before. 
The  narrowness  of  the  space  has  made  Mr.  Kiiffer  attempt  fish  culture 
in  a  manner  which  comes  the  closest  to  stall-feeding.    To  show  tins  it 

•  This;  the  hacho,  Salmo  huokOf  is  a  variety,  which  like  the  Venem  salmon,  Sdlmc 
o^lo,  never  leaves  fresh  water ;  it  has  white  fl§sh  and  reaches  the  enormous  sise  of  50 
Idlograms  and  npwards.  It  has  been  attempted  to  transplant  it  in  this  oonntry,  hnt 
without! 
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is  anffictent  to  state  that  in  one  of  the  stxm^  troops  1^  meten  Ixmgj 
75  centimeters  broad^  60  eentimeters  deep,  with  a  water-snpply  of  J&I5 
onbio  meter  (=  675  liters)  there  are  six  Donaa  saLoaon  and  oominon 
salmon  together,  each  oi  which  weighs  from  10  to  12  Ulograms.  One 
of  the  Donaa  salmon  measured  1^  meters.  Bom  in  the  establiRhinent, 
it  was  at  the  age  of  a  year  placed  in  this  little  box^  and  in  ^ght  yean 
it  reached  this  enormous  size.  The  length  of  its  comrades  varied  be- 
tween 85  and  110  centimeters ;  they  were  likewise  bom  in  tlie  saamfb 
establishnient.  The  space  was  so  narrow  for  them  tiiat  they  for  many 
years  had  found  it  impossible  to  turn  or  to  move  itom  the  place.  Their 
long-continued  captivity  had  made  them  just  as  tame  as  other  boose- 
hold  animals.  They  were  not  alarmed  when  one  approached  them  bvl 
evidentiy  expected  food  firom  his  hand.  Every  female  of  this  a^  and 
size  lays  annually  16,000  to  18,000  eggs. 

This  is  not  the  only  example  of  the  stall-feeding  and  packing  whioh  Vt. 
Kiiffer's  establishment  furnishes.  To  the  fish-hatching  stractnre  be  has 
added  an  annex  in  one  of  the  storehouses,  where  he  carries  on  tbe  fiah 
trade.  The  fishes  which  he  sells  each  day  for  consumption  he  keqis 
living  in  stone  troughs,  or  wooden  tanks  lined  with  zinc  The  res^vaoi 
are  furnished  with  water  from  the  common  water  aqueduct  ci  the  d^, 
which  does  not  contain  the  same  water  as  that  with  which  tiie  fish-cul- 
ture establishment  is  furnished,  but  which,  however,  is  perfectly  serr- 
iceable.  In  a  stone  trough  of  the  same  measure  as  that  wMdi  oontaiiis 
the  large  salmon  there  are  over  200  trout,  weighing  from  350  to  450  grams. 
All  these  fish  were  lively,  provided  with  a  good  appetite,  and  were  ap- 
paientiy  in  the  best  condition.  One  cannot,  however,  conclude  fron 
this  that  such  a  packing  is  to  be  recommended  as  a  rule. 

All  the  salmonoids  in  Mr.  KtLffer's  establishment  differ  in  sex  and  age, 
so  as  to  prevent  them  from  mutually  destroying  one  luiother.  They  are 
fed  with  the  viscera  of  the  fiishes  which  are  sold  for  consumption  in  Mr. 
EflfPer's  storeroom,  and  in  order  that  they  shall  never  hunger,  the  food 
is  supplemented  by  commons  species  of  fishes,  which  he  places  in  tiie 
same  basin.  Mr.  KUffer  is  of  the  opinion  that  one  must  feed  to  satiety 
if  one  wishes  to  see  the  fish  develop  and  thrive.  He  feeds  them,  there- 
fore, twice  in  twenty-four  hours  at  least,  morning  and  evening.  The 
fishes  which  are  intended  as  food  for  the  rest  are  reared  in  a  separate 
basin,  where  they,  as  it  were,  get  no  other  f6od  than  what  they  fiad  in 
the  water.  Those  of  the  fidi  which  live  in  the  same  basin  witii  the 
fished  whose  food  they  are  sooner  or  later  destined  to  beecnne,  live  on 
what  these  waste. 

Mr.  Ettffer  employs  for  impregnation  the  French,  or  Mr.  Goste's  method. 
The  apparatus  for  hatching  is  the  same  as  is  used  in  many  other  jdaees, 
but  it  is  entirely  covered,  so  as  to  completely  exclude  the  light  Some- 
times he  is  obliged  to  distribute  the  eggs  in  the  basin  intended  fi)r  tiie 
rearing  of  the  young.  Under  all  circumstances  he  succeeds  comptet^ 
in  the  hatching.    The  loss  during  the  whole  hatching  season  is  just  as 
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littie  with  the  eggs  which  are  placed  in  this  basin  as  with  those  which 
are  placed  in  the  apparatus  especially  constructed  for  hatching.  But 
he  does  not  employ  the  basin  for  this  purpose  unless  his  hatching  appa- 
ratus becomes  too  small  to  accommodate  the  whole  quantity  of  eggs. 

The  reservoirs  which  are  to  contain  crawfish  are  entirely  covered  like 
the  stone  troughs^  and  get  the  water  directly  £rom  a  spring  and  from 
the  river.  It  is  highly  amazing  to  see  the  enormous  quantity  which  Mr. 
KtlfGar  has  x>acked  together  in  so  small  a  space.  In  a  division  which  is 
not  longer  than  2^  meters  and  1^  meters  broad,  there  were  heaped  upon 
OQe  another  more  than  6,000  crawfish.  They  were  so  erowded  that  they 
lay  in  many  layers,  one  above  another.  They  were  remarkable  for  their 
size  and  weight ;  some  weighed  250  grams  and  upwards.  The  males 
are  always  separated  &om  the  females,  and  live  in  a  reservoir  by  them- 
selves. Notwithstanding  the  narrow  space  and  the  little  care  bestowed 
upon  them,  only  a  very  small  number  die. 

In  an  establishment  at  Salzburg,  which  is  almost  as  small  as  Mr.  Kiif- 
&r's  in  Miinchen,  fishes  are  fed  with  minced  h<»rse-flesh  and  the  com- 
m<mer  kinds  of  fishes.  They  feed  30,000  large  and  small  fishes,  which 
are  in  the  establishment,  at  a  daily  expense  of  44  cents. 

In  Amsterdam,  where  a  grand  establishment  is  constructed  for  fish- 
hatching,  diiefly  fot  stocking  the  rivers  of  Holland  with  salmonoid 
fishes,  in  the  winter  of  1873  and  1874,  from  250,000  impregnated  eggs, 
ihey  got  238,000  liviug  young;  the  loss  was  under  5  per  cent  All  of 
these  were  liberated  in  the  rivers  Yssel  and  Yecht.  With  regard  to 
the  increase  of  the  abundance  of  fish  in  the  larger  rivers  by  means  of 
tlie  hatching  in  this  estabhshment  during  a  few  years,  it  is  noticeable 
that  the  state  owns  38  fisheries,  which  are  leased,  the  amount  of  whose 
rental  is  quite  considerable ;  thus,  for  example,  share  Ko.  2,  which  be- 
fore 1873  had  been  leased  for  10,000  florins  yearly,  at  the  auction  sale 
of  leases  the  same  year  was  rented  for  35,000  florins.  Share  Ko.  12, 
for  which  previously  was  given  8,000  florins,  was  leased  for  47,500  florins, 
fmd  so  on.  These  figures  speak  for  themselves ;  upon,  the  whole,  the  rent 
is  more  than  triple  what  it  was  earlier. 

As  universally  applicable  results  firom  the  observations  made,  M. 
Boudion  Brandely  lays  down  as  esseptial  the  following  rules : 

The  depth  and  extent  of  the  reservoirs  and  basins  ought  to  vary  ac- 
cording to  the  number  and  age  of  the  fishes  which  are  to  live  in  them. 
For  trout  of  two  to  three  years,  is  required  a  depth  of  60  centimeters; 
for  <dder  tarout,  1  meter.  A  greater  depth  will,  of  course,  do  no  harm, 
but  that  mentioned  is  sufficient.  For  the  young,  broad  trenches  of  little 
depth  are  better  than  reservoirs.  The  bottom  should  consist  of  small 
stcmes  with  water-plants  here  and  there,  with  the  borders  planted  with 
bushes,  which  hang  out  over  the  water,  partly  to  give  shade,  partly  to 
supply  nourishment,  since  quantities  of  insects  and  larv»  will  frequent 
them  and  fsdlinto  the  water,  where  they  with  greediness  wiU  be  captured 
by  the  young.    The  young  of  different  species  of  fish,  even  belonging  to 
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the  same  genns,  ought  to  be  kept  separate;  likewise  should  the  young 
of  the  same  species  and  the  same  age  be  separated  aoooiding  to  size. 
The  derelopment  of  different  individuals  is  considerably  different  in  ra- 
pidity, and  the  larger  Trill  quickly  attack  the  smaUer  if  they  live  togethec 
The  most  important  thing  to  observe  in  a  structure  for  the  culture  of 
salmonoids  is  to  secure  a  constant  supply  of  dear  water,  sad  the  odder 
this  is  the  better. 

For  the  rearing  of  the  young  newly-hatched  is  naturally  required  a 
larger  place  than  for  their  hatching.  The  larger  the  place  one  gives 
them,  and  the  purer,  the  colder  the  water  one  has  for  use,  the  more  oer 
tain  is  one  that  they  will  thrive  well,  and  that  the  loss  at  this  most  soifli- 
tive  age  will  become  the  least  possible. 

These  are  a  few  of  a  great  multitude  of  examples  of  more  or  less  sue- 
oessfnl  fish  culture  prosecuted  on  different  scales.  That  there  are  plen^ 
of  examples  of  less  successful  or  even  quite  unsuccessful  culture  is  self- 
evident.  Everything  depends  in  this  as  in  all  other  practical  undertak- 
ings, on  how  far  one  properly  appredates  the  conditions,  and  does  oS 
that  is  necessary  in  pursuance  of  them,  in  order  that  the  afGEiir  ehaSi  soe- 
ceed;  if  these  things  are  done,  the  examples  mentioned  show  that  the 
business  can  and  will  yield  a  good  profit.  It  is  particularly  the  hatdiing 
of  thesalmonoid  fishes  that  is  nnsuccessfiQ,  and  the  reason  ia  easily 
given.  They  have  partly  lacked  a  suffident  water  supply,  but  esp^ 
cially  the  comparatively  low  temx>erature  of  the  water  in  summer,  whidi 
is  an  irremediable  condition  for  the  thriving  of  the  salmon. 

With  regard  to  the  quantity  of  food  that  fish  require  in  ccHnpariscm 
with  what  warm-blooded  land  animals  need,  the  fish  commissioners  of 
Few  York  state  the  following : 

^<  The  food  consumed  is  used  by  all  animals  chiefly  for  the  pcoduo- 
tion  of  motion  and  heat,  because  all  animals  are  physical  machines, 
which  must  be  furnished  with  iliel  if  motion  is  to  be  devdoped,  since 
they  will  wear  out  with  friction  if  this  wear  and  tear  is  not  compensated 
for  by  new  nourishment.  A  man  or  a  horse  can  only  x>erform  his  fiill 
quantum  of  work  when  his  body  gets  the  fiill  nourishment  required, 
and  on  the  other  hahd  he  can  not  consume  tiie  fidl  quantity  of  nonrislh 
ment  unless  he  works.  The  dry-land  animals  are  warm-blooded  and 
movable ;  many  of  them,  in  natural  state,  find  their  food  only  by  hunt- 
ing it ;  while  fishes  are  cold-blooded,  and  although  they  sometimes  un- 
dertake long  journeys,  as  a  rule  they  ke^  themselves  stiU  in  the  same 
place.  A  trout  will  remain  by  the  we^  in  the  same  place  in  a  i)ool  or 
a  hole.  A  pike  will  lie  still  like  a  sunken  stick  between  the  rushes,  ex- 
cept when  it  between  times  plunges  off  after  its  prey,  after  which  it 
usually  returns  to  the  same  place ;  in  the  possession  of  ail  tibie  senses 
except  hearing,  in  the  fullest  devdopment,  it  resumes  its  condition^ 
that  of  motionless,  sleepless  attention. 

<<  The  consequence  of  this  is,  that  while  ti^e  warm-blooded  animals 
use  a  condderable  quantity  of.  nooridunent  to  produce  the  hi^  tern- 
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I>6ratiire  of  their  blood,  and  compensate  for  the  wear  and  tear  occasioned 
by  constant  motion,  the  cold-blooded  transform  nearly  all  their  food  to 
an  increase  of  their  own  size,  and  grow,  therefore,  in  proportion  thereto, 
without  nsing  more  than  a  smaU  quantity  for  maintaining  the  low  tem- 
peratore  of  their  bodies,  and  to  compensate  for  the  small  wear  and  tear 
occasioned  by  their  little  motion.  It  is  therefore  a  mistake  to  feed  fishes 
with  the  flesh  of  warm-blooded  animals,  unless  it  is  entirely  worthless 
ofiGsd,  because  it  is  contrary  to  natural  economy.  Gattle  can  be  fed  up 
and  fattened  only  by  a  liberal  use  of  the  natural  means  of  nourishment, 
whose  procuring  demands  considerable  employment  of  human  labor, 
whereby  a  comparatively  large  portion  is  used  without  corresponding 
increase  in  growth,  while  fish,  left  to  themselves  or  fed  in  a  proper  man- 
ner, will  consume  what  in  itself  costs  nothing,  and  what  could  not  in 
any  manner  be  utilized.  They  should,  indirectly  or  directly,  be  fed 
firom  the  water's  domain,  whose  crop  practically  is  left  to  perish,  with- 
out at  present  being  useful  for  m^i.  Neither  is  the  flesh  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  water,  when  it  can  be  obtained,  less  valuable  for  men  than 
that  of  land  animals.  Pound  for  pound,  it  contains  the  same  quantity 
of  nourishment  and  will  sustain  human  life  just  as  well,  while  under  cer- 
tain conditions  it  is  more  profitable.  It  gives  the  brain  and  the  nerves 
phosphorus,  which  is  not  contained  in  all  kinds  of  food,  but  which  is 
just  as  essential  to  complete  health  as  gluten  or  starch,  while  it  at  the 
same  time  is  so  much  more  easily  digested  than  the  flesh  of  land  animals 
and  birds  that  it  is  used  as  a  modified  form  of  fasting,  and  at  certain 
times  of  the  year  is  more  wholesome  than  the  last-named  kinds  fat  food. 
A  wise  economy  of  the  means  of  nourishment  which  nature  gives  wiU, 
therefore,  as  the  population  increases,  compel  us  to  turn  our  attention  to 
the  harvest  which  the  water  can  yield.'' 


ESTIMATED  PBOFIT    AND    THE  ECONOMICAL  VALUE    OF  THE  WATEE- 

ABEA. 

I  shall  next,  with  the  guidance  which  the  foregoing  Results  of  expe- 
rience furnishes,  attempt  to  show  what  profit  one  may  expect  from  fish 
culture  in  our  rivers  and  lakes,  if  this  business  in  the  future  is  attended 
to  with  the  care  which  is  now  bestowed  upon  the  prosecution  of  an  in- 
dustry of  corresponding  importance,  and  this  everywhere  in  proportion 
to  the  opportunities  offered  by  more  or  less  favorable  conditions  for  the 
necessary  attention  to  the  business. 

From  the  examples  cited  is  seen  what  also  lies  in  the  nature  of  the 
business,  that  this  culture  can  be  carried  on  in  very  different  ways,  alike 
by  artificial  rearing  and  complete  feeding  in  apparatus  and  basins  spe- 
cially constructed  therefor  through  the  whole  time  which  intervenes 
before  the  fish  can  reach  the  development  one  desires ;  also,  by  what  one 
might  call  perfect  stall-feeding,  by  inconsiderable  cleanings  out  in  the 
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brooks  in  which  natural  spawning  oocnrs,  and  the  formation  of  spawn- 
ing places,  at  the  time  when  the  spawn  is  matore;  by  pladng  ^gs 
in  common  boxes  in  open  water,  which  labors,  thongh  somewhat  mutu- 
ally different,  mnst  be  regarded  as  of  nearly  eqnal  importance,  and  the 
least  to  whidi  can  be  given  the  name  of  fish-cultnre.  Between  these 
two  extremes  there  will  be  a  great  multitude  of  Tariations  of  m<ne  or 
less  extensive  cultiyation,  just  ae  is  the  case  in  agricoltare,  produced 
partly  by  local  drcnmstanoes,  partly  by  the  cultivator's  greater  or  ksB 
abiUty,  information^  and  aptness.  The  different  waters  will,  besides,  pre- 
sent just  as  great  variations  in  natural  fertility  as  the  soO.  Some  local- 
ities will  be  able  to  be  compared  with  rich  wheat-land,  while  oth^^s  can 
be  considered  as  only  equal  to  poor  oat-land. 

It  is  worth  while  also  to  find  out  a  proper  middle  course  which  can  be 
depended  upon  to  yield  a  probably  medium  result.  As  a  middle  coorae 
for  the  cultivator's  greater  or  less  completeness,  I  will  adopt  a  natural 
lake  of  such  situation  that  the  hatching  in  a  regular  apparatus,  and  the 
rearing  of  the  young  in  separate  water-basins  through  the  first  summer, 
will  take  place,  which  will  not  require  greater  outlay  or  labor  than 
can  be  accomplished  by  any,  even  the  most  indigent,  owner  of  fidiing 
waters  who  interests  himself  in  the  business  and  will  attend  to  it 
with  the  necessary  care,  at  the  same  time  tiiat  the  natural  means  ot 
nourishment  are  sought  to  be  increased  by  the  culture  of  commoner 
fishes  and  other  aquatic  animals  which,  likewise,  any  one,  even  the 
poorest  fish  culturist,  can  perform  himself  or  with  the  help  of  his  half- 
grown  children. 

As  a  representative  of  the  fishes  of  medium  value,  I  should  select  the 
fish  most  widely  distributed  in  our  country,  the  common  trout,  just  as 
one  in  agriculture  employs  barley  as  a  common  denominator.  The  red 
char,  in  places  where  it  can  thrive  well  and  reach  its  best  development, 
will  be  the  most  valuable  fish,  and  represent  wheat,  just  as  the  pike  and 
the  perch  will  stand  in  the  series  witli  oats^  both  extr^nes  will  be  cot 
tivated  in  nearly  corresponding  quantities,  and  mutually  balance  each 
other. 

The  selected  representative  occurs  at  all  elevations  above  the  sea, 
even  up  to  the  uppermost  limits  where  fish  can  live,  and  is  there  the  only 
kind  which  occurs.  It  is  a  rule,  which  may  be  regarded  as  universal, 
notwithstanding  Hiat,  as  before  remaiiced,  each  particular  lake  may  be 
considered  to  have  its  peculiar  variety  of  trout,  in  the  matter  of  appear- 
ance as  well  as  taste,  that  the  higher  the  lake  lies  the  better  flavored 
are  the  trout  which  live  therein.  Thus  it  is  this  very  species  whidi 
should  become  the  object  of  cultivation  above  all  others;  but  against 
this  the  climate  opposes,  at  these  heights,  great,  in  many  places  insur- 
mouiitable^  difficulties,  as  it  will  be  impossible  for  people  to  estaWdi 
winter  residences  at  such  elevations.  It  is  evident,  however,  that  peo- 
ple are  able  to  live  at  considerable  heights  if  they  find  it  profitable  there^ 
ei^iecially  after  they  have  learned  to  use  peat  as  ftiel.    There  are  besideB 
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only  a  few  lakes  of  any  extent  which  are  worth  considering,  that  lie 
higher  than  the  stations  where,  for  a  long  time,  people  have  had  dwell- 
ings, and  have  thrived  well.  When,  therefore,  at  some  time  the  import- 
ance of  fish-cultnre  has  become  recognized,  it  wiU  certainly  come  to 
pass  that  the  necessary  men  for  regular  cultivation  will  remove  to  all 
lakes  of  any  importance  in  elevated  districts,  so  that  fish-culture,  to  the 
extent  previously  supposed  will  be  carried  on,  even  up  to  the  most  ele- 
vated lakes  which  may  be  worth  cultivating ;  because,  even  if  hatching 
cannot  take  place  in  the  lakes  themselves,  there  is  nothing  to  prevent 
obtaining  satisfactory  results  by  bringing  to  these  lakes  the  required 
stock  of  young  from  less  elevated  localities  in  which  the  hatching  can 
be  done  with  greater  ease.  Such  transportation  will,,  as  a  rule,  be  an 
easy  and  simple  iMng,  since  it  will  not  be  long,  and,  as  a  rule,  can  go  on 
in  such  a  way  that  one,  as  often  as  he  wishes,  can  look  out  for  the  most 
thorough  renewal  of  the  quantity  of  water  in  the  vessel  in  which  the 
tonsportation  occurs. 

The  next  and  most  difficult  question  to  answer  is,  how  large  a  plant- 
ing of  fish  may  be  considered  proper  under  such  a  mode  of  cultivation 
as  previously  provided  t  With  regard  to  this  I  shall  next  consider  some 
of  the  previously  cited  data. 

Mr.  Seth  Oreen  states  that  two  basins  with  an  area,  the  upx)ermo8t  of 
22.5  and  lowermost  of  55.8  square  meters,  and  with  a  capacity  of  15^ 
and  48  cubic  meters,  respectively,  are  sufficient  for  5,000  individuals  of 
one  to  two  years  old,  and  2,000  individuals  of  two  to  three  years  old  fish, 
respectively,  with  a  supply  of  water  through  both  reservoirs,  one  after 
the  other,  of  37.6  liters  per  second.  Since  the  trout,  as  a  rule,  stay  on 
the  bottom,  and  only  rarely  distribute  themselves  at  different  heights 
in  tiie  water,  the  spaciousness  of  the  area  is  more  to  be  considered  than 
its  cubic  contents.  To  each  fish  in  these  basins  is  thus  allotted,  respect- 
ively, .0046  and  .0111  square  meter,  and  cubic  space  of,  respectively,  .005 
and  .024  cubic  meter,  with  5  and  24  liters  of  water.  For  each  fish  in 
the  first  basin,  there  is  also  a  surface  of,  for  example,  15  centimeters 
long,  and  5  centimeters  broad,  while  the  fiush  at  this  age  can  have  a 
lengtili  of  about  10  and  a  breadth  of  about  2  centimeters,  more  ot  less ;  in 
the  other  basin,  each  fish  has  a  space  of,  for  example,  20  centimeters  in 
length  and  5.5  centimeters  broad,  and  it  will  have  a  length  of  15  centi- 
meters, and  a  breadth  of  3  centimeters  or  upwards.  One  perceives,  also, 
that  fish  can  live  and  thrive  in  a  very  small  space,  if  the  water  supply 
and  the  food  are  sufficient.  According  to  M.  Bouchon  Brandely's  state- 
ment, each  four-year-old  fish  has  .3  square  meter  ^  it  is,  for  instance,  75 
centimeters  long  and  40  wide,  and  its  size  will  be  about  25  centimeters 
long  and  5  broad,  while  to  each  fish  will  be  f^otted  a  quantity  of  .3  cu- 
bic meter,  which  equals  300  liters  of  water.  The  water  supply  he  does 
not  mention.  The  relation  concerning  the  surface  and  cubic  room  each 
fish  ought  to  have  is  thus,  according  to  the  two  statements,  considerably 
different;  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  larger  it  is  the  better. 
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But  in  open  water,  where  the  fish  mnst  live  on  what  they  find  initm&e 
form  of  insects,  mollosks,  cmstacea,  and  larger  or  smaller  fishes  of  otha 
commoner,  chiefly  vegetable-eating  kinds,  probably   a  considmbly 
greater  surface  room  and  likewise  cubic  space  should  be  allotted  toeadi 
one.    Since  a  natural  lake,  wherein  fish  can  live  in  our  oountay  in  viii- 
ter,  must  have  a  considerably  greater  depth  than  the  basins  indicated,  if 
one  estimate  according  to  the  bottom  alone,  there  will  arise  a  mndi 
larger  space  for  each  fish  ^  but  this  increase  cannot  be  iBken  into  con- 
sideration except  in  so  £Eur  that  the  commoner  fishes,  whidi  live  in 
schools  near  the  surfoce  of  the  water,  will  thereby  get  the  necessaij 
space.    Since  I  take  it  for  granted  that  the  young  are  preserved  in  tk 
greatest  possible  degree  from  enemies  in  the  first  year  only,  as  long  » 
this  can  be  done  without  considerable  expense  for  building  special  lifeed- 
ing  ponds,  also  that  one  has  not  the  opportunity  of  procuring  otto 
kinds  of  reservoirs  for  young  fishes  than  •such  as  will  freeze  to  the  bol- 
tom  in  winter,  young  fishes  must  be  liberated  in  the  wat^  late  in^ 
autunm  when  the  cold  conmiences — ^they  are  then  only  about  one-half  jeai* 
old  as  developed  fish.    Because  of  the  small  size  at  this  age,  I  tiiink 
that  the  deaths  in  the  first  year  become  considerably  more  nunMsou 
than  experience  has  shown  them  to  be  under  more  solicitous  care,  aai 
that  likewise  the  loss  frx)m  year  to  year  will  become  much  greats  tlm 
experience  has  shown  it  to  be  with  proper  care  in  ponds.    I  assome^ 
therefore,  that  of  1,000  young  about  one-half  year  old,  which  are  liberated 
in  the  water  one  autumn,  the  next  autumn  only  700  one  imd  a  baV 
year  old  fish  will  live,  and  of  these  the  following  year  550  two  and  « 
half  year  old  fish ;  moreover,  of  these  the  following  year  there  will  bi 
450  three  and  a  half  years  old,  while  the  next  year  will  be  found  only  4M 
grown  fish  over  four  years  old,  which  thus  in  the  fifth  year  become  thi 
profit  of  culture.    These  grown  fish  I  will  on  the  average  estimate  atf 
weight  only  one  kilogrand,  though,  according  to  experience,  the  av^a|[l 
will  reach  a  considerably  greater  weight. 

Exi>erience  has  sufQdently  shown  that  among  the  fishes,  as  in  othd 
classes  of  animals,  individuals  differ  greatly  with  regard  to  the  rapi^ 
of  growth.  But  this  cannot  be  taken  into  consideration ;  one  ¥rill  natt 
rally  catch  and  sell  the  fish  which  have  reached  the  proper  size,  1  kilognl 
and  upwards,  or  whatever  other  size  and  weight  he  may  find  most 
able,  without  the  slightest  regard  to  what  age  the  individuals  maj  hai 
it  is  essential  that  one  can  calculate  with  certainty  the  chosen 
reached  by  the  corresponding  ages  of  the  number  of  fish  cali 
If  this  size  is  reached  earlier  or  by  a  greater  number  of  fish,  the 
will  become  so  much  the  greater.  The  thing  is,  not  to  calculate  the  prd 
able  profit  too  high,  also  the  business  more  profitable  than  it  is  likely  I 
become,  and  this  is  perhaps  done  here  as  well  with  regard  to  the  h 
fcom  year  to  year,  which  probably  is  placed  at  too  high  a  figure,  as  will 
regard  to  the  increase  in  size  and  wei^t  of  the  fishes  surviving,  whidi 
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is  placed  likewise  at  much  too  little;  both  parts  in  all  likelihood  ex- 
ceed the  probability. 

For  each  fish  that  one  will  calculate  to  capture  in  the  fifth  year  of  1 
kilogram  in  weight  I  assume  that  one  ought  to  find  in  the  water  (450  + 
550  +  700  +  1,000)  divided  by  400  =  7  fishes  of  younger  ages,  as  likely 
the  fishes  of  the  cddest  class,  which  may  be  too  small,  will  be  compen- 
sated for  by  younger  individuals  of  greater  weight  from  year  to  year. 

It  one  estimates  now  for  each  fish,  without  regard  to  age,  a  surface  of 
1.5  square  meters  or  1.5  meters  long  and  1  meter  wide,  or  for  each  fish 
of  every  age  a  surface  five  times  as  great  as  M.  Bouchon  Brandely  adopts 
for  four  years  old,  it  should  probably  be  assumed  that  no  crowding  can  be 
expected  to  take  place ;  because  a  lake  of  the  size  mentioned  may  gen- 
erally be  considered  to  have  an  average  depth  of  at  least  5  meters ;  each 
fish,  small  and  great,  thus  obtains  7.5  cubic  meters  or  7,500  liters  (Potter), 
or  twenty-five  times  as  great  cubic  space  as  that  considered  sufficient 
for  adult  fish  by  M.  Bouchon  Brandely.  In  a  water  area  of  3  hectares, 
which  equals  30,000  square  meters,  can  also  be  estimated  20,000  fish  of 
all  ages,  and  of  these  one-eighth,  or  2,500  adult  fishes  over  four  years 
old,  of  a  weight  of  1  kilogram  and  upwards.  There  is,  as  remarked,  nat- 
urally nothing  to  prevent  taking  iish  of  younger  age  or  smaller  size. 
Many  wiU  x)erhaps  even  prefer  fish  of  half  this  weight.  I  hold,  however, 
to  the  size  and  age  mentioned  essentially  so  as  not  to  estimate  the  profit 
too  high  and  attainable  in  too  short  a  time,  at  the  same  time,  because  ac 
the  age  indicated  the  fish  may  be  considered  fully  mature,  as  after  this 
age  the  common  trout,  which  alone  I  have  here  in  mind,  increases  more 
slowly  in  size  and  weight,  and  also  becomes  less  profitable. 

According  to  the  calculateil  decrease,  from  year  to  year,  to  a  number 
of  2,500  fishes  of  over  four  years  old,  will  correspond  a  number  of  the 
youngest  class  of  about  G,500  individuals  in  the  first  year  which  must 
be  liberated  in  the  water  to  compensate  for  the  decrease  of  the  captured 
adult  fishes.  But  it  is  not  enough  only  to  calculate  on  the  hatching  out 
of  this  number.  The  most  delicate  age  from  the  time  the  hatching  out 
can  be  considered  completed  with  the  absorption  of  the  egg-sack  until 
autumn,  is,  according  to  all  experience,  the  most  dangerous  time  for  the 
young,  since  the  death  rate  is  greatest,  and  here  it  is  assumed  that  the 
ponds  or  basins  procured  for  the  rearing  of  the  young  during  the  first 
summer  are  not  likely  to  be  of  the  best  kind,  and  that  the  attention,  at 
all  events,  at  the  beginning,  is  incomplete ;  as  a  result  of  this,  the  death 
rate  must  be  estimated  comparatively  high.  If  one  place  this  deci^ease 
at  about  50  per  cent.,  which  will  likely  be  estimating  it  high  enough, 
and  add  at  the  outside  about  10  per  cent,  for  loss  during  the  hatching 
itself,  there  will  be  required  at  tiie  highest  10,500  eggs  each  year  for 
hatching. 

It  is  probable  that  this  quantity  of  eggs  will  yield  a  larger  number  of 
fish  than  is  necessary  for  obtaining  the  stated  number  of  adults;  but 
this  can  likely  involve  no  harm,  because  if  it  should  be  evident  that  the 
38  p 
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abundance  of  fish  will  thereby  become  too  great,  either  with  regard  to 
the  supply  of  food  or  of  oxygen,  it  is  an  easy  matter,  by  the  assistance 
of  natural  means  or  by  the  capture  of  a  larger  number  of  fish,  to  remedy 
the  diflSculty.  It  will,  probably,  under  all  circumstances,  be  the  best  to 
hatch  out  a  greater  quantity  of  eggs  than  is  actually  necessary,  if  there  is 
opportunity  to  retain  them,  and  thereby  gain  experience  as  to  the  wata's 
nourishing  capacity  in  both  directions,  because  the  larger  the  plantmg 
which  can  be  kept  in  good  condition  the  greater  the  profit  To  procure 
10,500  impregnated  eggs,  are  required  female  fish  of  a  combined  weight  of 
0  to  7  kilograms,  and  a  corresponding  number  of  male  fish,  weighing 
from  2  to  3  kilograms.  This  quantity  of  fish,  with  the  appropriate  mode 
of  proceeding,  will  be  easy  to  procure  in  a  not  altogether  flshed-out  lake 
of  the  size  mentioned,  or  even  from  far-distant  lakes,  in  which  case,  hov- 
ever,  it  must  be  bought  After  the  expiration  of  the  second  year,  at  iH 
events,  the  lake  will  yield  the  desired  quantity  of  eggs  from  the  best  de- 
veloped of  the  young  first  hatched.  For  the  hatching  of  this  quantity  of 
eggs,  is  required  3  to  4  square  meters  of  space  in  a  suitable  apparatus. 
Even  if  one,  besides  the  fish  which  may  be  objects  of  culture,  wishes  to 
hatch  out  some  gwiniad,  chiefly  as  food  for  the  trout,  and  therefore  in- 
creases the  size  of  the  hatching  apparatus  to  5  square  meters  of  sar£aoe. 
the  structure  can  only  become  inexpensive  if  no  unnecessary  luxury 
is  brought  into  use  in  a  construction.  In  case  of  necessity  the  hatching 
may  occur  in  an  open  field. 

Besides  this  hatching  apparatus,  as  remarked,  separate  places  most  be 
procured  for  the  newly-hatched  young.  This  will,  as  likewise  previously 
remarked,  everywhere  be  an  easy  thing,  by  the  construction  of  canals 
or  small  ponds  or  damming  up  some  little  creek,  which  are  arranged  so 
that  they  may  be  furnished  with  water  fttmi  some  brook  or  spring,  or  both 
together.  These  ought  to  be  prepared  the  year  before  they  come  into 
use,  so  that  they  may  be  sufficiently  stocked  with  water-insects,  and 
Crustacea.  This  requires  only  a  few  days'  work  and  material  of  small 
cost. 

The  hatching  of  the  kinds  of  fishes  which  may  serve  as  food  for  the 
cultivated  fishes  proper,  and  which  will  thrive  in  a  lake,  is  not  difficulty 
since  it  may  take  place  in  the  lake  itself  with  very  simple  and  inex- 
pensive apparatus,  and  in  a  very  short  time,  since  their  spawning  season 
is  short,  and  the  eggs  are  hatched  in  a  few  days.  The  coUectiug  ot 
the  necessary  quantity  of  eggs  by  the  use  of  likewise  very  simple  and 
inexpensive  arrangements  is  not  at  all  difficult  if  the  lake  only  contains 
such  fish.  Neither  is  the  transportation  from  other  lakes  associated 
with  other  difficulties  than  the  transportation  of  trout  eggs;  it  will 
be  necessary  only  a  couple  of  times.  Even  if  this  may  give  rise  to  any 
outlay,  it  will  be  just  as  well  invested  as  the  outlay  for  seed-corn  for 
fertile  soil  or  the  procuring  of  artificial  manure  for  the  land  which  needs  it 

In  three  hectares  of  water,  should  one,  ftt)m  the  fifth  year,  harvest  on 
the  average,  2,500  adult  fishes,  of  1  kilogram  each,  or  2,500  kilograms. 
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The  price  of  the  kind  of  fish  which  I  have  chiefly  in  view  here,  tJie  trout, 
was,  even  thirty  or  forty  years  ago,  2.7  cents  per  mark — which  equals  one- 
fourth  of  a  kilogram — ^in  the  mountain  regions.  In  the  towns  it  is  now 
considerably  higher,  especially  at  certain  times  of  the  year,  and  for  fresh 
fish ;  I  will,  however,  place  it  at  2.7  cents  for  one-fourth  kilogram,  which 
equals  11  cents  per  kilogram,  notwithstanding  that  this  article  has 
something  near  the  same  nourishment  as  flesh,  and  the  price  of  flesh 
most  be  placed  at  at  least  double.  The  value  of  the  mean  profit  of  three 
hectares  of  teaser ^  about  2,500  Mlograms,  is  thus  calculated  to  be  $275  an- 
wuaUyj  and  for  each  liectare  also  over  $82.50  gross. 

If  one  estimates  tJiat  the  carefcQ  cultivation  of  the  water  area  men- 
tioned will  demand  the  same  outlay  for  labor,  buildings,  and  implements 
of  all  kinds  as  the  cultivation  of  a  corresponding  area  of  land,  which 
ought  to  be  placing  it  more  than  high  enough;  and  if  one  considers, 
mckreover,  that  tiie  profit  of  the  first  year's  harvesting  of  the  water's 
natural  culture  covers  the  labor  necessary  for  the  hatching,  rearing,  and 
care,  then  will,  from  the  fifth  year,  the  proportion  between  tiie  yield 
from  fish  cultivation  and  agriculture  stand  as  follows: 

In  Br.  O.  J.  Broch's  previously-quoted  work,  "The  Kingdom  of  I^or- 
way,''  which  at  present  may  be  truly  regarded  as  the  most  trustworthy 
statistical  work,  the  area  of  the  cultivated  land  is  given  as  2,700  square 
kilometers,  or  270,000  hectares,  and  the  value  of  the  products  of  the 
land  for  the  year  1805  at  $13,750,000,  or  not  quite  $55  per  hectare  on 
the  average.  According  to  what  experienced  farmers  in  the  most  fertile 
tracts  of  our  country  have  stated,  this  average  profit  must  be  consid- 
ered a  littie  higher  than  in  reality  is  the  average  profit  from  land  of 
all  qualities;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  estimate  upon  the  yield  from 
fish  culture  places  it  lower  than  it,  at  all  events  in  many  places,  may  be 
made.  The  proportion  between  agriculture  and  fish  culture,  also,  should 
be  as  2  to  3  in  equal  areas.  But  even  if  it  must  be  admitted  that  this 
estimate  is  too  high,  and  that  some  reduction  ought  to  be  made,  so 
much,  however,  should  be  considered  established,  that  fish  culture  will 
yield  a  profit  which  fully  equals  that  from  a^friculture  over  equal  areas. 

As  previously  stated,  nature  has  sdlotted  to  us  an  area  covered  with 
fresh  water,  more  or  less  adapted  to  fish  culture,  of  7,600  square  kilom- 
eters, which  equals  760,000  hectares,  which,  besides,  we  have  it  in  our 
IM>wer,  with  comparatively  litUe  expense,  to  increase  considerably,  by 
overflowing  with  water,  districts  which  are  and  always  will  be  worthless 
except  in  so  far  as  they  are  put  to  such  use.  With  the  estimated  yield 
per  hectare  of  cultivated  water  should  also — ^if  some  time  in  the  i)er- 
liaps  not  too  distant  future  fish  culture  shall  be  prosecuted  with  the 
same  perseverance  and  care  which  are  now  vainly  bestowed  on  utterly 
poor  and  ungrateM  soil,  and  in  the  entire  extent  whereto  nature  gives 
the  opportunity — the  total  profit  reach  as  much  as  $55,000,000  yearly 
and  upwards,  if  the  example  chosen  can  be  regarded  as  a  proper  rep- 
resentative of  the  average  yield  of  lakes  at  different  elevations  and  in 
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different  parts  of  the  country.  Of  this,  however,  there  may  be  doubt, 
tiiongh  one  in  the  lower  districts  of  the  country,  and  in  many  places  m 
the  southern  and  western  portion,  will  have  it  in  his  power,  in  a  veiy 
considerable  degree,  to  increase  the  yield  by  the  use  of  other  means  of 
food  for  the  fish  besides  living  fish  and  other  water-animals,  which  at 
the  same  time  are  reared  in  the  waters.  It  is  possible  that  the  yieldiiom 
the  most  elevated  lakes,  where  cultivation  to  a  considerable  extent  will 
be  checked  by  local  and  climatic  conditions  which  cannot  be  overcome, 
will  be  so  far  below  the  stated  average  that  tbe  greater  yidd  of  tlie  lakes 
more  favorably  situated  will  not  counterbalance  tiie  reduction  in  the 
total  yield  hereby  caused.  So  as  not  to  estimate  too  high,  I  will,  there- 
fore, only  place  the  medium  yield  at  half  of  thai  previously  ealculutedj  or 
at  $27,500,000  annually. 

But  this  is,  however,  only  a  portion  of  the  profit  which  carefully-prose- 
cuted  fish  culture  will  give ;  because  the  mlmon  fishery^  which  I  hen 
only  casually  and  in  passing  have  considered,  can — ^if  the  opportunity  for 
the  increase  of  the  abundance  of  this  species  of  fish  is  unbounded,  above 
what  it  is  now,  at  all  events  to  an  extent  whose  measure  it  isimpo6»bte 
to  indicate,  and  when  the  fishery  can  be  prosecuted  everywhere  along 
our  wide-stretched  coast  where  fishing  apparatus  can  be  placed,  when 
the  abundance  of  fish  has  reached  its  greatest  possible  increase — in  a 
comparatively  short  time  by  suitable  modes  of  proceeding  gain  an  im- 
portance and  yield  a  profit  which,  in  all  probability,  wUl  not  fall  beknr 
what  the  lake  fishery  alone  can  yield;  and  ixwsibly  give  consideralriy 
greater  profit  than  this.  If  one  estimate,  therefore,  the  profit  of  the  sal- 
mon fishery,  like  the  previously-reduced  value  of  the  profit  which  the  fiesh 
waters  probably  will  be  able  to  produce,  when  the  business  at  some  time 
in  the  future  receives  the  attention  and  the  labor  which  it  fiilly  deserves, 
the  probable  profit  of  the  cultivation  of  fishes  of  the  best  hindsj  which  can 
be  bom  only  in  fresh  water  ^  wUl  be  estimated  low  if  placed  at  $55,000,000 
gross  yearly. 

This  industry  may  also  reach  such  a  development  that  its  gross  yield 
may  exceed  the  value  of  the  whole  annual  imx>ort  of  the  coun^,  whidi 
in  a  good  year  amounts  to  the  sum  mentioned,  and  considerably  surpass 
the  combined  profit  of  agriculture  and  grazing,  which,  according  to  Dr. 
O.  J.  Broch's  tables  in  the  work  quoted,  amounted  in  1805  to  $13,750,000 
+  $22,000,000  =  $35,750,000. 

Thus  the  matter  presents  itself  when  regarded  in  its  entirety  and  under 
the  supposition  that  the  work  is  carried  on  with  the  greatest  possible 
economy  in  the  same  manner  nearly  as  the  mass  of  farmers  carry  on  their 
work. 

I  shall  next  attempt  to  set  forth  how  fish  culture  appears  when  it  is 
considered  as  a  means  of  industrial  speculation,  as  a  field  for  tlie  employ- 
ment of  capital,  which  seeks  security  and  a  good  interest.  In  order  that 
a  speculation  of  this  species  may  give  good  returns,  the  business  must 
be  carried  on  to  such  an  extent  that  the  necessary  assistants  can  be 
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given,  as  far  as  possible,  continuous  employment  thereat,  since  in  the 
opi)osite  event,  by  only  employing  the  labor  at  diflferent  times  of  the  year, 
it  will  become  unnecessarily  expensive.  As  such  %  size  I  would  con- 
sider a  water  area  of  30  to  40  hectares,  combined  in  one  or  separated  into 
many  connected  smaller  lakes,  to  be  tolerably  suitable.  I  shall  select  the 
smallest  size,  in  order  to  i^iako  the  expenses  proportionally  larger  than, 
they  will  be  when  a  larger  area  can  be  had  for  cultivation ;  because  the 
expenses  increase  just  as  little  in  this,  as  in  other  industries,  in  propor- 
tion to  the  size  of  the  business.  According  to  the  previously-mentioned 
data,  should,  for  the  stocking  of  such  a  lake,  according  to  the  same 
proportion  as  estimated  earlier,  be  required  yearly  10  x  10,500,  which 
equals  105,000  impregnated  eggs.  In  order  to  make  the  case  as  unprofi- 
table as  it  is  ever  likely  to  be,  I  will  assume  that  the  lake  is  so  depleted 
that  one  in  the  first  year  must  buy  a  part  of  the  eggs  in  another  place, 
that  no  profit  be  had  before  the  fifth  year  after  the  beginning  of  the 
business;  at  the  same  time  that  the  price  of  the  product  in  distant  mar- 
kets can  he  placed  at  only  3J  cents  per  one-fourth  kilogram,  which 
equals  13  cents  per  kilogram,  although  the  price  here  now  is  two  or  three 
Umes  that  much ;  wherewith  I  shall  place  the  necessary  expenses  so 
high  that  no  doubt  can  be  entertained  of  their  adequacy. 

I  will  assume  that  the  business  is  begun  in  the  month  of  September, 
since  one  must  be  through  handling  the  quantity  of  eggs  which  are  to 
be  hatched  out,  while  at  this  time,  also,  as  a  rule,  the  harvesting  of  the 
water's  crop  will  be  past.  Hereby  the  1st'  of  September  becomes  the 
proper  beginning  of  the  year  with  reference  to  fish  culture.  At  this  time 
I  calculate  as  expended: 

Por  hatching  apparatus,  building  of  spawning- 
places,  and  ponds  for  the  young  in  the  coming 

year $412  50 

For  a  dwelling  for  two  laborers'  families 825  00 

Boats,  implements,  materials,  &c 192  50 

Three-fourths  of  the  necessary  quantity  of  eggs, 
three-fourths  of  105,000  =  80,000,  which  easily 
and  once  for  all  can  be  procured  by  the  pur- 
chase of  00  kilograms  of  living  fish  in  the  course 
of  the  summer;  price  and  expenses  $2.75  per  kil- 
ogram      165  00 

The  outlay  at  the  beginning  of  the  work  in  round 

numbers $1,650  00 

In  the  first  year  I  assume  to  be  expended: 

For  two  permanent  workmen 550  00 

Implements  and  materials 55  00 

Loss  of  interest,  5  per  cent,  of  the  previous  out- 
lay       82  50 

687  50 
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For  the  second  year: 

For  two  permanent  workmen $550. 00 

Implements  and  materials,  about 48. 12  5 

Loss  of  interest,  5  per  cent,  of  previous  outlay 

($2,337.60) U6. 87  6 

1715  00 

For  the  third  year : 

For  two  permanent  workmen 650. 00 

Implements  and  materials,  about 35. 75 

Loss  of  interest,  6  per  cent,  of  previous  outlay, 

($3,052.50) 152. 62  5 

738.37  5 

For  the  fourth  year: 

For  two  steady  workmen - 550. 00 

Implements  and  materials,  about 42. 62  5 

Loss  of  interest,  5  per  cent,  of  previous  outlay, 

($3,790.875) 189.54  3 

782. 16  8 

The  combined  outlay  in  advance  and  loss  of  in- 
terest    4, 573. 04  3 

or,  in  round  numbers,  $4,675,  which  is  to  be  considered  as  the  ^xed  isstip- 
ital  invested  in  the  enterprise. 

From  the  fifth  year,  when*  the  period  of  preparation  may  be  consid- 
ered ended,  and  when  the  regular  harvesting  may  first  be  supposed  to 
begin — ^though,  as  repeatedly  remarked  previously,  there  is  notiiing  to 
prevent  it  from  beginning  earlier,  and  that  possibly  witb  profit — the  an- 
nual expenses  at  a  very  high  estimate  may  be  stated  at: 

Two  permanent  workmen $660. 00 

Transient  labor  in  summer 330. 00 

Implements  and  materials 165. 00 

Stock  of  ice 137.50 

2^  X>^r  cent,  for  repairs  of  buildings  and  appara- 
tus of  a  value  highly  estimated  at  $2,200. . .  55. 00 
For     packing,     transfer,     and     conveniences 
for  selling,  20  per  cent,  of  the  gross  profit, 
$3,437.50 687. 50 

Combined  annual  expenses $2, 035. 00 

Gross  profit  on  30  hectares  equals  2,500  x  10, 
which  equals  25,000  kilograms  x  .1375 3, 437. 50 

Estimated  net  profit 1, 402. 50, 

which  amoi^nf  ($1,402.50),  divided  hy  the  sum  of  $4,675  invested  as  fixed  a^ 
Italy  gives  a  pearly  interest  of  30  per  cent 
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Bat  the  selling  price  of  the  article  which  is  here  treated  is  in  the  larger 
markets  considerably  higher  than  is  here  calculated,  and  in  a  business 
of  the  kind  which  is  here  in  view  one  must  assume  that  they  will  look 
out  to  sell  in  places  where  a  high  price  can  be  expected  without  regard 
to  a  somewhat  prolonged  transportation,  which  only  in  a  comparatively 
small  degree  wiD  increase  the  exi)enses  of  transfer.  The  article  stands, 
considered  as  a  delicacy,  far  above  meat  in  price,  and  it  commands  in 
Christiania  markets  13.75  to  19.25  cents,  and  often  more,  per  one-fourth 
kilogram,  which  equals  55  to  66  cents  "pev  kilogram  for  Venern  salmon^ 
which,  as  a  rule,  stand  far  below  our  best  kinds  of  mountain  trout  in 
flavor  and  value.  In  France  the  price  varies,  according  to  circumstances 
and  the  season,  between  3  and  6  francs,  or  55  cents  and  $1.10  per  one- 
half  kilogram,  which  equals  $1.10  to  $2.20  per  kilogram.  Nearly  the 
same  price  as  in  France  applies  in  north  Germany,  and  probably  also  in 
England.  It  will  thus  be  a  long  time  before  the  price,  owing  to  increased 
production,  will  approach  the  amount  at  which  it  has  been  previously 
estimated,  because,  in  order  that  this  may  happen,  the  prices  of  the 
necessaries  of  life,  such  as  meat,  must  also  fall  to  half  what  they  now 
are. 

In  the  very  near  future  also  a  higher  selling  price  than  that  estimated 
certainly  will  be  reached,  and  it  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  the  profit 
previously  calculated  upon  will  be  obtained  from  capital  which  may  be 
invested  in  such  industry  as  is  here  treated  of,  even  if  the  yield  become 
considerably  less  than  estimated ;  and  this  so  much  the  more  certainly 
as  the  business  in  the  extent  contemplated  will  be  able  to  be  carried  on 
in  due  time  with  far  smaller  outlay  than  here  estimated. 

If  one  consider  the  estimated  profit  as  a  product  equally  of  the  area 
of  water  used  and  of  the  capital  employed  in  its  utilization,  for  which 
there  is  probably  entire  reason,  since  the  water  area  is  the  basis  of  the 
possibility  of  the  employment  of  capital  in  the  industry  here  in  question, 
the  value  of  the  capital  which  tlic  water  demands  will  advance  in  pro- 
portion to  its  extent.  In  such  a  division  the  net  profit  according  to 
the  estimate  established  should  be  $701.25  on  30  hectares,  or  $23,375 
I>er  hectare  annually.  The  ratio  of  interest  to  principal,  according  to 
the  lawful  interest  on  landexl  property  and  fixed  possessions,  gives  this 
hectare  a  capital  value  of  $467.50.  But  notwithstanding  that  the  previ- 
ously-given calculation  is  carried  out  in  such  a  Way  that  the  profit  arising 
therefrom  must  be  regarded  as  a  minimum,  I  will,  however,  state  that  thifi 
must  be  considered  above  the  average  amount,  because  not  all  the  waters 
will  possess  a  like  degree  of  fertility ;  neither  will  they,  because  of  exist- 
ing circumstances,  be  able  to  be  cultivated  as  completely  as  stated,  partly 
because  a  XK>rtion,  even  if  not  a  large  portion,  of  our  fresh  waters  are 
adapted  only  for  the  culture  of  the  kinds  of  fishes  which  are  considered 
inferior,  whose  price  must  be  estimated  lower  than  that  of  trout  or  red 
char,  althoagh  at  present  here  in.  the  chief  city  and  the  adjacent  provinces 
it  is  often  more  than  double  as  high  as  the  previous  stated  price  for  the 
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kinds  of  fishes  mentioned.  In  order  to  be  snre  not  to  estimate  it  too 
high,  I  will  therefore  reduce  the  average  value  -p&r  hectare  to  less  than 
half  of  that  calculated,  and  place  it  at  $2.20. 

But  even  if  one,  moreover,  must  consider  this  as  a  maximum  measure 
for  the  waters  in  their  totality,  it  is,  in  consequence  of  what  has  pie- 
viously  been  shown,  only  a  part  of  the  value  which  must  be  taken  as 
the  average  price  when  the  combined  fresh  waters  shall  be  taken  into  am- 
sideration.  The  salmon  fishery,  which  is,  as  can  be  seen,  smaller  or  larger 
simply  as  the  rivers  are  smaller  or  larger  which  flow  directly  out  into  the 
sea,  must  also  be  brought  into  consideration.  Its  yield  under  thOTon^ 
and  careful  management  must,  as  previously  set  forth,  in  the  future 
be  counted  upon  to  reach  a  value  at  least  equal  to  that  which  the  inland 
fisheries  proper  will  give.  The  proper  average  value  of  our  rivers  and 
lakes  in  their  whole  extent  will  thus  amount  to  at  least  $440  per  hectare, 
and,  for  760,000  hectares,  to  a  sum  of  over  $334,400,000  at  such  time  wh«i 
the  people  have  learned,  in  some  measure,  the  necessary  extent  and  tlie 
necessary  mode  of  using  the  source  of  prosperity  which  Providence  has 
allotted  to  them  in  the  rivers  and  seas.  In  this  way  we  arrive  at  tlie 
conclusion,  that — 

The  economical  value  of  our  rivers  and  laJces  may  be  increased  in  He 
future  to  a  total  of  over  $300,000,000  if  the  same  labor  and  atteHU4m  «« 
bestowed  on  their  cultivation  as  are  now  devoted  to  agricMiUure  and  grazinf 

The  capital  value  just  estimated  for  a  hectare  of  water  shows  what 
outlay  can  be  made  with  profit  in  order  to  put  in  condition  our  larga 
bodies  of  water  for  the  use  of  fish-culture  alone,  by  damming  up  in 
places  where  there  may  be  an  opportunity  to  secure  a  proper  sa^r 
of  running  water.  The  share  of  the  profit  calculated  per  hectiure  is 
$33,375  yearly.  If  one  starts  from  the  standpoint,  that  in  the  emj^- 
ment  of  a  sum  for  procuring  a  water  supply,  the  half  portion  of  tke 
yield  at  the  same  rate — $33,375  per  hectare — ought  to  give  5  per  oeot 
interest  on  the  capital  invested,  and  besides  3  per  cent,  thereof  for 
the  repairs  of  the  necessary  dams,  about  $275  can  be  invested  with 
profit  per  hectare  of  the  water  which  thereby  may  be  dammed  up.  li 
for  example,  by  the  employment  of  a  capital  of  $11,000  there  can  be 
dammed  up  a  water  area  of  suitable  depth  of  40  hectares  or  upwards, 
there  will  in  this  event  accrue  a  yearly  i)rofit  of  $935,  which  sum  gives 
$650  for  the  interest  of  the  invested  capital  and  $330  for  repaira,  and  a 
surplus  of  $55  for  the  increase  of  the  interest  or  the  reduction  of  the 
outlay.  The  remainder  of  the  invested  capital  for  the  business  of  fish- 
culture  will  besides  obtain  at  least  20  per  cent.,  since  the  outlay  in  this 
case  will  not  need  to  be  greater  than  for  the  previously-calculated  work 
upon  30  hectares  of  water,  or  $4,675,  to  which  in  this  event  accrues  a 
share  of  $935.  If  one  combined  both  investments  the  whole  amount  be- 
comes $15,675,  on  which  accrues  a  profit  of  $935  plus  $550,  which  equab 
$1,485,  which  is  an  average  of  about  10  per  cent.  If  one  assume  thatthe 
same  area  of  water  can  be  dammed  for  a  smaller  sum,  for  example  $5,500, 
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which  quite  frequently  ought  to  be  able  to  be  done,  the  yield  mil  be 
about  15  per  cent,  at  least  of  the  whole  investment.  If  there  is  an  oppor- 
tunity to  sell  the  ice  which  will  form  on  a  body  of  water  thus  dammed  up, 
the  profit  will  clearly  become  very  large;  becauseif  one  only  reckons  about 
the  fourth  part  of  the  usually  low  price,  $137.50  per  hectare,  this  gives 
$5,500  in  addition  to  the  income.  From  this  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
time  may  come  when  comparatively  worthless  land  to  a  great  extent 
will  be  transformed  into  water-reservoirs,  to  prosecute  fish-culture  there 
alone. 

It  is  truly  beyond  all  doubt  that  the  preceding  calculations  will  be 
considered  exaggerated  or  untrustworthy,  though  it  must  be  difficult  to 
show  that  the  profit  is  estimated  too  high  in  weight  or  in  price,  or  that 
the  expenses  associated  with  the  business  are  placed  too  low  in  any 
direction.  The  bulk  of  the  whole  production  alone— on  the  avera^  of 
a  value  of  $82.50  or  600  kilograms  of  unsorted  salmon  and  different  lands 
of  fresh-water  fish  per  hectare,  for  760,000  hectares  equals  466,000,000 
kilograms — ^is  so  great  that  its  sale  for  consumption  in  the  interior  of 
liie  country  and  for  export  to  foreign  countries  may  appear  to  be  in  no 
small  degree  improbable.  Upon  closer  reflection,  however,  this  improba- 
bility ought  to  disapi)ear. 

There  is  here  in  question  a  means  of  nourishment  which,  everywhere 
in  the  old  and  the  new  world,  is  placed  in  the  first  rank  with  regard  to 
flavor  just  as  it  approaches  the  first  rank  in  nourishing  value  in  propor- 
tion to  its  weight.  With  a  full  supply  thereof  at  a  price  which  is  lower 
than  that  of  most  other  far  less  esteemed  and  valuable  means  of  nour- 
ishment, it  cannot  be  doubted  that  it  will  be  used  instead  of  these,  to  a 
very  considerable  extent,  by  the  whole  jwpulation  of  the  country  of  all 
classes.  How  great  the  consumption  will  become  by  its  increased  use 
alcme  throughout  the  country  it  is  difficult  to  say,  but  it  ought,  i)erhaps, 
to  advance  to  one-half  of  a  kilogram  daily  per  individual  among  three- 
fourths  of  the  population.  Without  regard  to  its  increase  through  time, 
which  will  be  promoted  no  little  by  the  fiicilitated  access  to  nourishment 
which  this  business  will  produce,  the  consumption  within  the  country 
should  amount  to  one  hundred  and  eighty  times  one  and  a  quarter  mill- 
ions, which  equals  225,000,000  kilograms  yearly,  or  about  the  half  of  the 
entire  production. 

That  there  will  be  found  sale  in  foreign  countries  at  the  price  calcu- 
lated of  what  may  not  be  consumed  at  home,  even  if  very  considerably 
more  than  the  half  may  be  left  for  export,  there  can  be  no  doubt.  In 
the  space  of  two  generations  Eun^  has  become  always  more  and  more 
out  of  condition  to  feed  its  population  with  its  own  products.  There 
have  constantly  been  imported  fertilizers  and  articles  of  food,  especially 
grain,  in  large,  steadily  increasing  quantities  from  other  parts  of  the 
world  without  this  satisfying  the  constantly  growing  demand,  whose  in- 
crease, besides,  has  just  as  steadily  been  counteracted  by  emigration  on  a 
large  scale.    Besides  grain,  meat  has  of  late  years  been  imported  in  differ- 
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ent  fonns  from  the  most  remote  regions  of  the  earth,  and  most  recenUy  a 
the  firesh  state  and  in  immense  quantities,  without  thereby  causing  any 
trace  of  a  tendency  towards  a  decline  of  the  prices  of  articles  of  ibod, 
which,  moreover,  are  advancing  just  as  uniformly  as  they  have  been  for 
the  past  decade.  Under  such  circumstances  there  is  probably  not  the 
remotest  reason  for  supposing  that  the  articles  here  treated  of,  if  they, 
as  remarked,  are  brought  to  market  in  a  perfectly  fresh  state  and  at  a 
lower  price  than  is  paid  for  other  articles  of  food  of  greatly  inferior  value, 
will  be  unsalable  even  if  the  whole  estimated  quantity  is  marketed 
abroad.  In  north  Grermany  alone,  which  can  produce  but  few  fishes  of 
this  kiod  and  quality,  there  are  many  millions  of  people  who  would  pre- 
fer them  to  other  food  if  they  could  be  had  at  a  reasonable  price,  which 
for  these  millions  means  four  to  five  times  what  is  here  estimated. 

But  this  transportation  in  the  fresh  state  to  a  distant  place,  which,  of 
course,  is  not  entirely  unknown,  but  is  practiced  in  a  manner  which  can 
give  but  little  security  for  the  perfect  preservation  of  the  article  doling 
many  days  or  weeks,  may  perhax>s  be  considered  both  costly  and  taroaUe- 
some.  In  order  to  remove  all  uncertainty  in  this  direction,  I  shall  state 
that  carrying  of  fresh  meat  &om  America  to  England  in  steamers  specially 
arranged  for  the  purpose  costs  30  shillings  sterling  per  ton;  that  »^ 
$7,425  per  1,000  kilograms,  or  seven- tenths  of  a  cent  per  kilogram ;  an  ex- 
pense which  is  nothing  in  comparison  with  the  increase  in  tibie  calculated 
price  which  is  to  be  expected  in  a  foreign  market.  This  is  the  cost  of  botii 
transportation  and  refrigeration,  which  requires  ice  bought  where  it  it 
high  and  the  use  of  machinery  during  the  whole  time  of  transportatioii, 
together  with  expensive  fittings  of  the  rooms  wherein  thetransportatkni 
goes  on.  The  price  of  refrigeration  alone  can  also  not  be  placed  higher 
than  half— seven-twentieths  of  a  cent  per  kilogram — ^which  equals  one- 
fifth  of  a  cent  per  pound  for  an  average  period  of  about  fourteen  day&. 
In  all  places  where  fish  will  be  reared,  the  collection  of  the  neoessaiy 
quantity  of  ice  costs  nothing,  as  it  will  be  done  by  the  persons  occupied 
in  the  business  as  a  whole,  and  paid  for  it  by  the  whole  year.  Salt  is 
required  for  freezing,  but  it  is  only  changed  from  a  solid,  dry  body  to 
pure  liquid  brine,  and  as  in  this  form  it  can  be  used  for  all  ordinary  pur- 
poses just  as  well  as  in  the  solid  food  this  article  also  thus  costs  noth- 
ing. The  preserving-house  and  apparatus  for  freezing  are  very  simple 
things,  which  can  be  provided  once  for  all  at  an  expense  which  must  be 
a  very  small  fraction  of  what  the  arrangement  of  a  ship's  room  for  trans- 
portation by  refrigeration  of  fresh  meat  represents. 

The  expenses  of  freezing  fish  and  their  preserv^ation  for  a  long  time 
in  a  refrigerator  during  a  transportation  of  eight  to  fourteen  days  in  the 
frozen  state  cannot  thus  possibly  be  more  than  the  previously-mentioned 
cost  of  transportation  across  the  Atlantic  Ocean ;  aud  this  expense, 
stated  to  be  seven-twentietiis  of  a  cent  per  kilogram,  is  only  a  small 
fraction  of  the  previously-estimated  outlay  for  preserving,  transporta- 
tion, and  packing,  2'i  cents  per  kilogram. 
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The  necessary  freezing  and  storing  for  a  long  time,  and  the  refriger- 
ating during  transportation  to  places  mnch  more  distant  with  the  means 
of  conveyance  of  the  future,  cannot  in  any  way  cause  a  remarkable  in- 
crease of  price  of  the  product. 

There  is  just  as  little  probability  that  the  increase  of  the  population 
prevailing  in  the  last  decade  will  in  the  future  become  stationary,  or  in  a 
remarkable  degree  decline,  as  there  probably  is  that  the  prices  of  the 
necessaries  of  life  in  coming  time  will  decline  in  any  especially  consider- 
able degree  in  the  markets  of  Europe.  But  even  if  such  a  decline  should 
take  place,  even  if  it,  on  the  average,  and  for  this  article  especially,  should 
go  down  to  the  half  of  what  may  be  considered  at  the  present  a  low  esti« 
mate,  or  ftt)m  82J  cents  to  41J  cents  per  kilogram,  the  product  in  ques- 
tion must  find  a  sure  sale,  since,  it  with  an  enormous  profit  against  it^ 
as  was  previously  bronght  into  consideration,  can  be  sold  far  below 
this  price,  and  thus,  as  a  delicacy  of  the  first  class,  must  become  sought 
in  preference  to  articles  of  food  of  inferior  account.  In  order  that  the 
product  which  is  here  in  view  may  lose  its  rank  and  value  as  a  delicacy 
it  must  become  common  every-day- fare— that  is,  be  able  to  be  sold  at 
such  a  price  and  in  such  quantities  that  the  great  public  may  have  the 
means  and  the  opportunity  to  eat  it  four  or  five  times  a  week.  If  one 
takes  into  consideration  only  a  small  portion  of  the  population  of  Forth 
Europe,  say  16,000,000  of  people,  and  assumes  that  these,  on  the  average, 
when  the  article  is  to  be  had  as  cheaply  as  here  estimated,  will  consume 
one-half  kilogram  twice  a  week,  which  is  by  no  means  improbable  if  the 
price  becomes  as  stated — less  than  half  the  cost  of  the  commonest  kind 
of  meat — ^for  this  small  fraction  of  the  population  of  Forth  Europe  will 
be  required  annually  780,000,000  kilograms  at  least;  that  is,  one-half 
MORE  THAN  THE  WHOLE  ESTIMATED  PEODUOTION.  There  is  thus  Cer- 
tainly no  reason  to  fear  that  the  enterprise  will  fietil  from  want  of  sale  of 
the  portion  of  the  product  which  we  may  be  able  to  ofier  for  sale.  The 
probability  is,  on  the  contrary,  that  many  times  the  quantity  will  find 
sale  at  considerably  higher  prices  than  those  previously  brought  to  notice^ 
and  this  so  much  more  surely  since  there  is  every  reason  to  suppose  that 
at  the  same  time  when  an  increased  fish  production  may  be  secured 
there  will  be  an  increase  of  the  population  which  may  be  counted  on  as 
consumers  on  nearly  the  same  scale  as  in  recent  past  time. 

With  ftdl  conviction  that  the  labor  bestowed  upon  the  cultivation  of 
the  water  will  pay  well,  I  advise  every  one  who  may  have  the  opportu- 
nity, to  take  hold  of  this  cultivation,  and  that  with  full  energy;  because^ 
let  it  be  remembered,  half  or  quarter  of  the  work,  according  to  plans 
hitherto  employed,  and  universal  Norwegian  customs,  will  give  just  as 
Uttle  profit  as  importance  in  this  as  in  other  directions.  Moreover,  I 
must  recommend  that  this  enterprise,  with  the  intervention  of  legal 
provisions,  be  hedged  around  just  as  carefully  as  any  other  pursuit  of 
similar  imx>ortance — agriculture,  grazing,  or  cultivation  of  the  woods. 
So  long  as  the  hitherto  mentioned  license  can  go  on  uncensured  and  un- 
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checked,  the  enterprise  here  treated  of  will  come  into  practice  only  to  a 
very  small  extent,  and  to  inappreciably  little  use  for  i)eople  in  general; 

BECAUSE  ONLY  BY  PERSONAL  OWNERSHIP,  INCONTESTABLE  AIO) 
FULLY  PROTECTED  BY  LAW,  OF  THE  PROFIT  WHICH  CAN  BE  EXPECTED 
WILL  AFFORD  SUFFICIENT  ENCOURAGEMENT  TO  PUT  THE  EKTBRPBIBB 
IN  THE  NECESSARY  YIGOROUS  PRACTICE  IN  THE  EXTENT  TO  WHICI 
OPPORTUNITY  IS  OFFERED.  THE  BEST  AND  LARGEST  FIELDS  FOR  FISH 
CULTURE,  WHICH  TO  A  GREATER  OR  LESS  EXTENT  ARE  OWNED  H 
PARTNERSHIP,  WILL,  WITHOUT  SUCH  PROTECTION  OP  THE  LAWjBB- 
COMB  JUST  AS  POOR  AS  THEY  AT  PRESENT  ABE  UTTERLY  BARRES,  BE- 
CAUSE NO  ENCOURAGEMENT  TO  ARTIFICIAL  AND  ENERGETIC  CULTUBS 
WILL  THEN  EXIST.  PRODUCTION  WILL  THEN,  AS  HITHBBTO,  BSCX>Xlj 
DEPENDENT  ALONE  ON  NATURAL  CULTX7RE ;  AND  THE  EXFERIEHGE  Of 

A  THOUSAND  YEARS  HAS  CLEARLY  SHOWN  that  there  U  no  noturd  yp- 
ductioHj  however  strong  and  rieh  this  mojf  be^  iohid^  can  stand  ogmA  tl^ 
greed  ofmen^  when  this  is  not  cheeked  by  the  personal  con^cioutness  <^ow^ 
ership.  \ 
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By  Christian  Wagner. 


After  the  tiny,  jelly-like  fish  has  left  its  egg  it  receives  nourishment 
for  several  days  £rom  the  adhering  yolk-bag,  mostly  resting  on  its  side 
'upon  a  blade  of  grass  as  near  as  possible  to  the  surface.  Thence  for- 
ward, however,  it  preys  on  living  aquatic  animalcul®,  and  though  en- 
joying a  life  scarcely  perceptible  by  means  of  a  microscope  it  soon  begins 
to  hunt  for  the  mite-like  water-fleas,  the  larvae  of  gnats,  &c.  For  some 
time  I  have  been  in  the  habit  of  keeping,  and  not  only  during  the  breed- 
ing season,  small  cups  and  larger  dishes  for  raising  different  insects, 
which  facilitate  the  observations. 

The  goldfish,  carp,  tench,  &c.,  are  quite  voracious  when  only  eight 
days  old.  They  consume  in  three  days  about  as  many  of  these  animal- 
cul»  as  tlieir  own  weight.  Higher  or  lower  temperatures  are  at  this 
time  of  the  greatest  influence.  The  warmer  the  weather  the  greater  is 
the  vitality  of  the  fish  and  the  more  rapid  its  growth,  if  properly  fed. 

By  continued  natural  feeding  the  little  fish  doubles  its  size  in  about 
eight  days,  and  then,  fourteen  days  old,  is  looking  for  larger  food,  which 
now  mostly  consists  of  Jarvse  of  gnats.  The  consumption  of  food  equal 
to  one-third  of  its  own  weight  per  day  is  still  continued;  but  the  growth 
does  not  progress  at  the  same  rate,  it  only  increasing  about  100  per 
cent,  in  the  next  fourteen  days.  A  fish  of  four  weeks,  with  sufficient 
food,  will,  perhaps,  in  four  weeks  double  its  size;  then  in  eight  weeks, 
and  so  forth,  at  the  same  ratio,  if  the  winter  or  other  circumstances  do 
not  interfere. 

Although  our  predaceous  fish,  the  so-called  winter-fish,  as  pikes  (pike- 
perch),  trout,  &c.,  down  to  the  little  stickleback,  sometimes  take  food  in 
rather  cold  weather,  the  so-called  summer-fishes  (carp,  tench,  bream) 
eat  almost  nothing  in  winter  time.  The  colder  it  is  the  slower  they 
breathe,  and  though  on  warm  sunny  days  they  occasionally  appear  near 
the  surface,  tiiey  rarely  take  adequate  food.  They  are  always  satisfied 
with  the  little  nourishment  contained  in  the  water,  which,  by  breathing, 
is  conducted  into  the  stomach — it  is  true  at  the  expense  of  their  own 
bodies,  for  in  springtime  aU  these  fishes  appear  more  or  less  emaciated. 
Suppose  such  a  fish,  one  year  old,  be  it  summer  or  winter  fish,  to  have 
attained  a  length  of  about  six  centimeters,  and  to  represent,  accord- 
ing to  its  weight,  a  food  value  of  one  pfenning  [equal  to  nearly  one- 

*  TraDBlated  by  H.  Diebitech  from  Deatscbe  Fisclierei-Zeitung,  No.  46,  Stettin,  No- 
rember  12, 1878.  qq^ 
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fourth  of  a  cent. — Transl.J  (fifty  of  such  fishes  equal  one  kilogram*, 
it  has  in  the  coming  summer  one  hundred  more  warm  days  for  growtL 
It  may  be  taken  for  granted  that  the  fish  in  these  one  hundred  days,  as 
in  the  first  year  of  its  existence,  wiU  consume  every  three  days  as  muclL 
food  as  its  own  weight,  which  in  the  second  summer  amounts  to  33^ 
times  its  own  weight  of  feeding  matter,  worth  33J  pfenninge. 

The  predaceous  fish,  as  is  known,  lives  on  other  fishes,  even  of  his 
own  species,  if  not  fed  with  blood,  scraps,  &c.,  and  coDSumee  food 
matter  as  valuable  or  nearly  as  valuable  as  itself.  In  fact,  np  to  the 
second  summer  the  fish  represents  only  10  per  cent,  of  the  value  of  its 
feeding  expenses,  having  only  attained  the  weight  of  120  grams,  aad 
in  the  third  year,  consuming  at  the  same  ratio,  it  costs  already  10  mark 
(1  mark  nearly  24  cents),  and  so  forth. 

Proceeding  on  this  undoubtedly  correct  basis,  calculation  would  finaDj 
arrive  to  an  enormous  amount.  I  shall  afterwards  give  a  striking  exam- 
ple. If  the  «o-calIed  summer-fish  in  its  third  year  does  i>erfaap8  notoae 
up  quite  33^  times  as  much  food  as  its  own  weight,  the  winter-fish,  on 
the  contrary,  as  it  keeps  on  eating  throughout  the  whole  year,  oonsmaes 
a  great  deal  more. 

According  to  my  observations,  a  three-pound  pike  prefers  a  CHie-pond 
pike  to  a  one-fourth  pound  one,  and  a  pike  one-fourth  pound  in  wd^t 
rather  takes  another  one  one  year  old  than  a  smaller  fish  or  an  angle- 
worm, &c.  As  a  special  dainty,  the  frog  may  be  mentioned.  In  Ha 
foUowing  I  shall  state  facts,  and  shall  prove  by  figures  how  dear  a  isk 
can  become,  though  apparently  an  inexpensive  inhabitant  of  the  water. 

I  had  rented  a  (Grand  Ducal)  fish-breeding^  establishment  at  Vaid, 
and  a  friend  of  mine,  Mr.  Krommelbein,  placed  in  one  of  the  ponds, 
which  had  proved  especially  adapted,  2,000  so-called  /Streeib-caip,  aboot 
as  long  as  a  hand ;  these  are  fit  for  propagation  in  the  fourth  year. 

In  order  to  destroy  the  too  great  quantity  of  firy,  it  is  cnstomazy  to 
introduce  small  pikes ;  in  this  case  about  20  were  added.  As  foimerij 
done,  this  pond  after  three  years  was  to  be  fished  in  its  turn,  y^h^ 
informed  by  Mr.  K.,  I  prepared  for  the  1,800  carp  to  be  received  (10  pff 
cent  of  loss),  which,  after  former  experience,  ought  to  have  attained  tbe 
weight  of  li  pounds  each.  You  will  be  surprised  to  hear  the  result  of 
the  entire  proceeding,  viz:  Two  eatable  fishes — ^pike— of  30  pounds* 
each,  a  number  of  two-year-old  carp-fry,  t  one-year-old  pikes  without 
value,  equaUy  small  i>erches,  X  and  many  sticklebacks  I  The  above  two 
pikes  had  made  such  astonishing  growth  in  consequence  of  ihe  abun- 
dant food. 

The  summer,  like  the  winter,  fish  of  the  same  age  often  differ  in  size 

*  The  pikes  introduced  with  the  Streck-carp  must  have  been  too  large,  afaioe  they 
aotaaUy  eat  np  the  carp. — [Edctor.] 

t  The  Streck-caip  must  have  deposited  eggs.  Have  none  of  the  originally  introdneod 
carp  been  canght,  from  which  those  two  year  old  mnst  have  been  bredf— {Editob.] 

t  Had  these  also  been  introduced  f — [Editor.] 
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in  the  ratio  of  1  to  4,  according  to  their  feeding.  A  pike  of  six  years 
weighs  on  an  average  about  6  pounds ;  but  if  its  nutriment  is  abundant, 
as  was  the  case  in  the  carp  pond  mentioned,  a  triple  weight  has  been  ob- 
tained. What  was  the  expense  for  these  two  pikes  I  From  former  re- 
sults we  know  that  the  same  pond  had  yielded  3,000  pounds  of  eatable 
fish  when  stocked  with  2,000  carps  (without  larger  pikes),  and  taking  1 
mark  as  the  vulue  of  1  pound,  then  either  of  the  two  pikes  costs  100 
mark  per  pound ! 

How,  during  three  years,  so  many  enemies  to  the  fry  could  originate 
is  the  question  still  to  be  answered,  and  the  answer  is  quite  simple. 
Just  as  weeds  in  the  field  without  direct  seeding  grow  in  greatest  lux- 
uriance, so  the  hosts  of  unwelcome  destroyers  originate  in  the  water- 
basins.  If  we,  for  instance,  observe  ducks  swimming  among  the  deposits 
of  eggs  (either  on  plants  as  with  summer-fish  or  on  the  bare  shore  with 
others),  we  will  see  how  they  carry  on  their  wings  the  contents  of  the 
water  when  suddenly  frightened,  the  eggs  easily  adhering  to  their  feet 
and  feathers.  Eeaching  other,  perhaps  more  quiet,  water  they  dive  and 
get  rid  of  their  adhesions,  &c.  Many  kinds  of  water-fowl,  also  rats, 
frogs,  and  other  animals,  thus  distribute  useful  seed,  as  well  as  that  of 
weeds,  if  this  expression  be  allowed. 

Whoever,  therefore,  wants  to  breed  a  certain  species  of  fish,  must 
know  how  to  calculate  and  must  thoroughly  cultivate  the  water.  The 
water  is  like  the  field ;  where  there  is  no  cultivation  there  is  no  result 
in  either.  My  experiences  serve  me  as  proofs  for  the  statements  made 
in  1863  (in  Zoolog,  Oarten  zu  Ihrankfurt-am-Main).  The  area  of  my  prop- 
erty, if  used  for  agriculture,  would  scarcely  support  a  laborer  and  family, 
while  by  pisciculture  it  gives  employment  to  fifteen  men,  three  horses,  and 
a  steam-engine.  The  profit  to  myself  is  much  greater  than  any  Harmer  or 
gardener  could  make  of  it,  for  the  water  is  much  richer  than  the  field,  if 
pools  are  cultivated  like  land.    The  field  is  my  school,  the  water  my  field  t 
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XXIV -THE  PROPAGATION  AND  DISTRIBUTION  OF  SHAD  IN  1878. 


By  James  W.  Milner. 


A.— STATION  ON  ALBEMARLE  SOUND. 

Encouraged  by  the  success  of  the  apparatus  devised  by  Mr.  T.  B. 
Fergusouy  Commissioner  of  Fisheries  of  Maryland^  for  hatching  shad  in 
tidal  waters,  it  was  decided  that  a  renewed  experiment  should  be  made 
in  the  waters  of  the  Southern  States  with  the  improved  method.  The 
floating  boxes  had  proved  inadequate  and  unsatisfactory  in  waters  with- 
out  current. 

The  region  of  the  numerous  fisheries  in  Albemarle  Sound  was  selected 
for  the  point  of  operations.  These,  numbering  in  all  about  forty,  are 
located  on  the  shores  of  the  sound,  principally  in  the  northern  and 
western  region  and  the  mouths  of  the  Chowan  and  Roanoke  Rivers,  and 
employ  seines  from  five  hundred  to  twenty- five  hundred  yards  in  length. 
Most  of  these  employ  horse-power  for  hauling  in  the  seines,  although 
several  are  fitted  with  fine  steam-engines.  They  are  considered  as  an  im- 
portant part  of  the  plantations  and  estates  upon  which  they  are  situated^ 
and  a  very  considerable  amount  of  capital  is  invested  in  the  enterprise. 
The  preparation  of  the  shore  alone  is  an  expensive  operation,  employing 
many  men,  diving  experts,  and  explosives,  to  clear  off*  the  snags,  cypress 
knees,  and  stumps  which  are  found  in  the  shallower  portions  of  the 
water. 

The  fishing  for  shad  and  alewives  or  herring  ordinarily  begins  in 
March  and  lasts  to  the  Ist  of  May,  the  lower  fisheries  cutting  out  sev- 
eral days  before  the  upper  ones.  Fishing  is  continued  from  midnight 
Sunday  evening  until  midnight  Saturday.  The  fishing  in  this  locality 
has  hitherto  been  confined  almost  exclusively  to  the  seines,  although  of 
late  years  pound-nets,  or  "dutch  nets,"  as  they  are  called  in  this  locality, 
have  been  introduced.  Pamlico  Sound,  which  is  adjacent,  is  also  an 
extensive  fishing  region. 

The  nets  visited  by  our  steamers  extended  fromColerain,  on  the  Cho- 
wan, to  Drummond  Point,  on  the  northern  side  of  the  sound,  and  to 
Jamesville  on  the  Roanoke,  something  like  thirty  fisheries  bemg  thus 
available. 

The  barges  fitted  up  and  used  the  previous  year  by  Maryland,  con- 
taining the  improved  machinery  for  shad-hatching,  were,  with  the  ma- 
chinery, purchased  by  the  United  States  commission  from  the  Maryland 
eommission  and  put  in  working  order.    On  the  19th  day  of  March  the 
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revenue-steamer  Thomas  Ewing,  Capt.  Alvan  A.  Fengar  in  command, 
by  instractions  fix)m  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  took  the  fleet  in  tow 
and  carried  it  as  far  as  Norfolk,  Va.  One  of  the  barge«  was  left  at  this 
port  to  be  fitted  up  as  a  second  machinery-scow.  A  laxge  tug  was  em- 
ployed to  tow  the  three  barges  through  the  canals,  and  they  arrived  on 
March  26  at  the  headwaters  of  Albemarle  Sound,  near  the  month  of  the 
Chowan  River,  and  were  anchored  in  a  protected  position  a^acent  to 
Avoca,  the  plantation  of  the  Gapehart  family,  which  occupies  an  extent 
of  land  lying  between  the  rivers  Chowan  and  Roanoke. 

The  services  of  the  steamer  Lookout,  belonging  to  the  Maryland  Firii 
Commission,  had  been  obtained  for  the  work  of  the  season.  She  was 
sent  to  Norfolk  in  December  of  1877,  to  secure  a  harbor  not  liable  to 
be  obstructed  by  ice  at  the  time  she  might  be  needed,  and  by  permis- 
sion of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  was  kept  at  the  navy-yard.  She  ar- 
rived in  Albemarle  Sound  on  the  3d  of  ApriL  She  l^ere  rendend 
efficient  service  ui^der  the  direction  of  Maj.  T.  B.  Ferguson,  whose  hevty 
cooperation  and  assistance  were  of  great  moment  to  the  United  States 
Fish  Commission.  Several  trips  of  the  Lookout  from  Avoca  to  Wask- 
ington  demonstrated  the  practicability  of  carrying  eggs  and  yoong  M 
wit^  perfect  safety,  so  far  as  the  steadiness  of  the  cones  before  refered 
to  is  concerned.  Notwithstanding  the  roughness  of  tiie  sea,  tiie  gim- 
bals in  which  the  cones  are  suspended  insure  the  horizontal  position  af 
the  surface  at  whatever  angle  the  deck  itself  may  stand. 

Major  Ferguson's  appointment  as  one  of  the  United  States  commtB- 
fiioners  to  the  Paris  Exhibition  made  it  necessary  for  him  to  bre^  19 
his  connection  with  the  United  States  Fish  Commission  about  the  tine 
of  cloang  the  work  on  Albemarle  Sound. 

Very  important  assistance  was  also  rendered  in  Albemarle  Sound  l^ 
a  small  open  steam-launch  furnished  to  the  commission  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy;  indeed,  without  it,  very  much  less  would  have  been 
accomplished.  A  second  launch,  derived  from  the  same  source,  was  in 
use  in  addition  at  Havre  de  Grace. 

On  the  morning  of  the  28th  about  eight  thousand  eggs  were  taken  and 
put  into  some  Brackett  boxes  which  we  had  in  our  outfit.  The  large 
seines  in  the  vicinity  were  in  full  oi)eration,  the  two  nearest  us  hmg 
iiiose  of  Avoca  Beach  and  Scotch  Hall.  These  seines  were  each  about 
twenty-three  or  twenty-four  hundred  yards  in  length.  Both  of  these 
beaches  arc  on  the  great  Capehart  plantation.  To  Dr.  W.  R.  Capehart 
and  to  his  father  we  are  indebted  for  continued  aid  and  active  co6p«»- 
tion,  which  were  essential  to  the  success  of  our  work.  The  previous  year, 
at  an  outlay  of  nearly  $650,  Dr.  Capehart  made  an  exx)eriment  witii  tiie 
floating  boxes,  but  because  of  the  lack  of  current  no  adequate  reeuMs 
were  obtained.  This  year  he  had  a  large  tank  erected,  and  using  one  of 
our  pumps  with  his  steam-engine  hatched  a  large  number  of  shad. 

Up  the  Chowan,  within  a  distance  of  twelve  miles,  were  three  or  ibnr 
large  seines,  and  along  the  northern  shore  of  the  sound,  in  the  vicinity 
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af  Edenton^  N.  C,  and  Drum  Point,  were  some  eight  or  ten  more.  At 
several  of  these  fisheries  steam-engines  are  used  in  drawing  the  seine  to 
shore.  The  catch  of  shad  was  quite  limited,  thirty  to  one  hundred  being 
near  an  average  haul,  while  the  alewives  were  very  numerous. 

On  April  1,  a  general  move  was  made  for  obtaining  shad  ova.  On  this 
day  two  hundred  thousand  eggs  were  taken,  and  from  this  time  on  a 
considerable  number  of  eggs  were  obtained  up  to  the  1st  of  May,  the 
number  reaching  10,387,000.  The  largest  number  of  eggs  taken  in  any 
one  night  was  on  the  15th  of  April,  when  eighty-two  shad  were  stripped, 
affording  what  were  estimated  at  1,605,000  eggs.  On  the  17th  fifty-nine 
ripe  shad  were  stripped,  and  on  the  18th,  seven!  y-six. 

A  singular  fact  attending  the  work  of  gathering  spawn  was  the  con- 
centration of  the  spawning  fish  upon  the  Avoca  Beach,  the  one  nearest 
to  OUT  station ;  so  constjmt  was  this  that  fully  four-fifths  of  the  eggs 
taken  were  obtained  at  this  one  point,  although  the  fisheries  for  twelve 
miles  up  the  Chowan,  and  for  fifteen  miles  along  the  northern  shore^ 
and  five  or  six  miles  up  the  Roanoke  Biver,  were  visited.  As  usual  the 
balk  of  the  spawn  was  taken  at  night,  the  largest  amount  being  brought 
from  the  seines  coming  to  shore  about  an  hour  after  dark;  a  few  are 
taken  in  the  morning,  but  it  seems  to  be  the  uniform  law  that  scarcely 
any  are  taken  after  broad  daylight.  Albemarle  Sound  proves  to  be  one 
of  the  best  localities  for  shad  production  that  has  been  tried,  as  the  nu- 
merous large  seines  are  continuously  hauled  from  Monday  morning 
(midnight)  to  Saturday  midnight  of  each  week.  There  is  no  tide  in  the 
vicinity,  and  the  hauling  is  not  delayed  at  any  time,  as  all  hours  of  the 
Aa^  and  night  are  favorable. 

The  shipment  of  fish  to  remoter  points  began  April  IL  Correspond- 
ence and  a  conference  with  the  commissioner  of  Virginia,  Col.  Marshall 
McDonal,  and  of  North  Carolina,  Col.  L.  L.  Polk,  had  resulted  in  their 
assuming  the  distribution  of  young  fishes  to  the  waters  of  their  States 
at  a  distance  from  the  vicinity.  The  first  shipment  was  made  to  Notta- 
way  MUls,  Ya.,  into  the  Nottaway,  tributary  to  the  Chowan  Biver,  at 
that  date.  From  that  time  to  May  2,  when  this  work  closed,  4,926,600 
young  fish  were  distributed;  of  these,  2,145,600  were  put  into  the  im- 
Hiediate  waters ;  1,039,000  were  distributed  in  otlier  waters  within  the 
State,  making  3,184,500  young  put  into  the  waters  of  North  Carolinaj 
1,142,000  were  sent  into  Virginia,  while  in  other  States  600,000  werer 
planted.  The  accompanying  tables  will  show  the  details  of  the  gather^ 
ing  of  eggs  and  of  the  distribution  of  the  fish  from  the  Avoca  station* 

Although  in  every  respect  the  region  of  operations  was  most  admira- 
bly adapted  to  furnishing  a  large  number  of  young  shad,  it  proved  to 
be  rather  inaccessible  for  railroad  travel  in  the  distribution  of  fish. 
Two  steamboats  connect  it  with  Franklin,  a  point  on  the  Seaboard  and 
Boauoke  Bailroad,  within  the  Virginia  Une,  and  about  seventy  miles 
distant  from  our  station ;  but  in  shipping  fish  it  was  necessary  to  send 
them  by^  the  steam-launch  to  an  outside  pier  where  they  remained  in 
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charge  of  the  attendants  until  the  steamer  came.    No  telegraph  com- 
munication could  be  had  nearer  than  Franklin. 

As  already  remarked,  the  seine  fisheries  of  this  region  are  on  the  most 
extensive  scale  of  any  locality  in  the  country;  although  a  single  seine  on 
the  Potomac  exceeds  any  one  on  the  Albemarle  Sound  in  dimensions, 
still  the  average  length  of  seines  in  the  Albemarle  Sound  is  greater  and 
there  are  more  of  them.  The  system  of  fishing  is  a  very  good  one,  most 
of  the  seine  proprietors  finding  it  possible  to  employ  the  same  gang  of 
hands  each  succeeding  year.  This,  of  course,  affords  them  the  advantage 
of  a  trained  and  experienced  force,  which  is  a  matter  of  much  conse- 
quence. 

At  the  Scotch  Hall  fishery  on  the  Gapehart  plantation,  where  steam- 
engines  are  used,  a  system  of  signals  is  employed  with  the  steam-whistle, 
through  which  the  men  are  called  to  any  point  necessary,  and  the  posi- 
tion of  the  seine  can  be  known  by  the  proprietor,  while  in  his  office  or 
at  his  home,  by  the  special  signals  given  at  different  intervals. 

Where  the  outlay  is  large  and  the  labor  bill  great,  as  it  is  at  these 
steam-fisheries,  it  is  found  essential  to  have  the  material  in  the  outfit  of 
superior  quality,  so  that  there  may  be  little  liability  of  delay  throngb 
breakage  or  accident,  A  peculiar  line  is  used  at  these  fisheries,  imported 
from  Russia,  made  expressly  for  the  Russian  navy,  and  said  to  be  used 
only  in  two  or  three  industries  in  the  United  States,  one  the  Albe- 
marle Sound  fisheries  and  another  in  oil-well  drilling. 

Some  of  these  fisheries  have  proved  very  profitable  to  their  owners. 
One  is  referred  to,  the  sum  of  the  profits  from  which  for  nine  years  was 
$55,000.  A  table  showing  the  catch  at  Scotch  Hall  fishery  for  a  series 
of  years  is  appended. 

Large  shoals  of  rock-fish  or  striped  bass  visit  the  shores  later  in  the 
year.  A  remarkable  haul  made  on  one  of  Dr.  Capehart's  shores  in 
1870  yielded  35,000  fish.  Many  of  these  weighed  80  and  90  pounds,  and 
366  of  them  had  a  total  weight  of  23,785  pounds,  an  average  of  85 
X>ounds.  This  year  the  run  of  shad  into  the  sound  was  very  light;  only 
one  haul  of  consequence  was  heard  of,  this  being  when  998  were  t^en 
at  Avoca  Beach  on  the  17th  of  April. 

It  may  not  be  generally  known  that  the  waters  of  Albemarle  Somid 
are  entirely  fresh  from  Roanoke  Island  to  the  head  of  the  sound,  the 
inlets  from  the  sea  being  so  small  that  very  little  salt  water  is  intro- 
duced; the  large  rivers  emptying  into  it  also  prevent  the  tides  from 
having  much  effect  upon  the  water;  Pamlico  Sound  has  a  larger  area  of 
salt  water. 

Early  in  April  it  was  announced  that  large  hauls  of  herring  were 
being  made  in  Pamlico  Sound ;  about  the  middle  of  April  large  catches 
were  made  at  the  lower  fisheries  in  Albemarle  Sound,  and  from  that 
on  till  the  1st  of  May  the  nets  were  crowded  with  herring.  The  run 
was  unprecedented,  the  older  fishermen  asserting  that  nothing  eqoal  to 
it  had  ever  occurred;  one  of  the  nets  of  Mr.  Peter  Warren  took  atone 
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haul  400,000.  The  northern  shore  of  the  sonnd  and  the  Ohowan  Biver 
seemed  to  be  in  the  direct  conrse  of  the  fish;  later  they  stmck  the  net 
at  Avoca  Beach ;  the  best  hanl  made  at  this  point  was  165,000.  Scotch 
Hall,  about  three  miles  nearer  the  month  of  the  Boanoke  Biver,  did  not 
seem  to  be  in  the  range  of  the  fish;  they  ascended  the  Boanoke  in  maeti 
more  moderate  numbers,  though  all  that  the  fishermen  desired  and 
more  could  be  taken.  The  herring  crowded  the  waters  of  the  sound  to 
sach  an  extent  that  they  seemed  to  drive  the  shad  and  other  fishes 
away,  and  the  catch  of  shad  became  even  smaller  than  it  had  been. 
The  steamers  from  Franklin  came  daily  fireighted  with  salt  and  went 
back  loaded  heavily  with  salted  herring;  the  prices  dropped  very 
rapidly  until  they  were  ofTered  in  some  instances  at  50  cents  a  thousand 
at  the  beach.  The  women  employed  to  dress  the  salted  herring  worked 
night  and  day,  and  a  large  increase  of  the  force  was  made  at  most  fish- 
eries. It  was  impossible  in  these  immense  hauls  to  take  care  of  all  of  the 
fish,  and  fitequently  a  large  surplus  was  carted  away  from  the  beach  to 
spread  on  the  fieldis  as  manure. 

No  satisfoctory  theory  suggests  itself  for  this  immense  increase  in  the 
herring.  The  seines  stopped  fishing  eight  or  ten  di^s  earlier  than  usual 
because  of  this  immense  influx  of  herring,  as  the  prices  became  lower 
fofT  every  additional  hundred  thousand  salted. 

A  chiuige  in  the  run  of  the  shoals  of  fish  at  different  points,  firom 
year  to  year,  is  observed  here  as  it  is  in  many  other  places  and  with 
other  species  of  fish.  It  is  impossible  to  say  whether  this  is  owing  to  an 
idteration  in  the  contours  of  the  bottom  from  the  heavy  storms,  or  to  a 
change  in  the  distribution  of  the  food  of  the  fishes,  or  to  a  question  of 
temperature,  but  it  is  a  fact  that  certain  shores,  which  in  a  series  of 
years  have  gained  notoriety  for  great  yields  of  fish,  subsequently  di- 
minish in  value,  and  other  stations  supplant  them  in  this  respect. 

The  facilities  for  hatching  fish  which  were  at  our  command  were,  first, 
the  apparatus  first  used  in  the  season  of  1877,  namely,  a  barge,  on  the 
ontside  of  which  levers  protruded  from  air-ports;  from  the  bows  were 
suspended  bucketn,  an  up-and-down  movement  bdjig  afforded  these  by 
means  of  eccentrics,  which  from  their  irregular  form,  with  one  long  side 
and  one  short  side,  produced  a  sudden  drop  and  a  slow  rise;  this  appa- 
ratus is  the  well-known  invention  of  M%jor  Ferguson.  Cones  were  ar- 
ranged along  the  sides  of  the  housing  which  covered  the  scow;  two 
large  casks  were  raised  on  a  platform  to  an  elevation  higher  than  the 
top  of  the  cones,  and  were  filled  by  a  pump  run  by  the  same  engine 
which  propelled  the  shafting.  An  improvement  was  made  on  the  cones 
at  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  P.  N.  Clark,  which  obviated  the  continual  at- 
trition required  in  skimming  off  foul  matter,  shells  of  eggs,  and  the 
like,  which  continually  clogged  the  perforations  in  the  inner  rim,  and 
produced  an  overflow  of  eggs  and  fishes  from  the  cones.  By  means 
of  Mr.  Clark's  contrivance  the  specific  gravity  of  sound  eggs,  at  a 
properly  regulated  pressure,  caused  them  to  remain  some  distance  be- 
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law  the  SQcft^^f  tl^  ie£QA«  nmttec^  incbxdmg  the  Baprolegniaf  < 
]y  flowed  aSi  The  enguiewaa  worked  nightand  day.  When  the  ^oak 
CMi  hand  wa^  small  the  engineer  also  attended  at  night  to  tiie  cyHndoo 
and  cones,  but  during  the  height  of  the  seaBon,  when  eyerytbiag  wm 
iUled,  night  and  day  attendants  were  required*  Some  littie  difflooUf 
wa0  at  fliHt  experienoed  with  the  QyUnclers  in  time  of  storm,  a  very  lit 
tie  increase  in  wind  or  wave  ooooaoniiig  too  much  agitation  of  the  water 
and  egga  within  the  cylinders,  and  our  first  wiuaiing  of  this  danger  wis 
the  loss  of  over  300,000  eggs,  by  a  strong  wind  and  sea  setting  against 
the  cylinders  containing  them  on  one  side  of  the  barge.  This  we  wem 
afterward  able  to  prevent  in  part  by  sto^[nng  the  madiineiy  and  afiow- 
ing  the  wave  alone  to  give  the  movement  tolihe  e^^  within  the  c^Undeta 
A-  screen  or  breakwater  mighty  howev^,  easily  be  devised  by  pboing  s 
frame  work  outside  the  cylinders,  reaching  a  little  below  Ae  watec,  wd 
nailing  or  jaatening  to  it  either  canvas  or  thin  boards;  not  being p» 
pared  with  this  device  during  the  present  season,  it  was  thosght  best  t» 
use  the  cones  to  the  largest  extent  before  utiliKing  the  cylinders,  and  aom- 
times,  when  bad  weather  threatened^  we  took  the  precaoticm  to  remove 
tibte  eggs  and  fi«^  from  the  cylinders  to  the  cones  inside  tiie  bniUymg,  if 
uy^  of  them  happened  at  the  time  to  be  empty,  ^  was  explained  in  ny 
report  of  1877.  Very  much  less  loss  was  experieoieed  by  this  apparate 
tban  could  be  expected  from  any  form  of  floating  box  wh^re  only  side 
currents  are  to  be  depended  on. 

Where  a  continual  rivef  current  is  found,  the  cheaper  floating  bexes 
may  be  used  quite  as  effid^itly,  exc^t  for  the  greater  area  required; 
but  the  larger  portion  of  the  sbad^awning  grounds  being  wiUun  tide- 
water and  where  currents  are  very  slight,  the  great  advantage  of  tUi 
oertain  and  constant  agitation  of  tite  water  is  readily  appreciated. 

As  in  all  artificial  propagation  of  fishes  the  presence  of  a  skillftal  eoqMct 
is  necessary ;  trusting  the  work  to  beginners  and  those  who  have  Stde 
experience  and  ability  in  fish-hatching  will  afford  as  small  results  as  it 
does  with  any  other  apparatus. 

A  small  experiment  was  made  with  the  Ohase  jar.  This  Mr.  Oren  M. 
Ghase  has  used  at  Detroit  for  the  past  four  years  in  hatching  white-fiflk 
It  was  found  to  work  with  quite  as  much  ef9ciency  in  hatdiing  shad,  aai 
it  is  quite  probable  that  witii  some  modifications  to  suit  the  different  oon- 
ditions  of  shad*hatching  it  would  be  found  to  excel  everything  dse  in  the 
concentration  of  space  and  hatching  a  very  large  qu^itity  of  eggs  ia 
masses  contained  in  quite  small  vessels. 

A  device  invented  by  one  of  the  working  members  fo  the  coii>s,  Mr. 
W.  T.  Wroten,  also  deserves  notice.  It  embodies  the  principle  of  the 
Ohase  jar,  except  that  instead  of  applying  the  current  through  a  rubte 
tube  and  diffusing  it  from  the  center  oi  the  vessel  it  is  applied  throogh 
vertical  funnels  or  channels  on  the  sides  of  the  vessel,  fordng  the  water 
in  through  a  narrow  space  or  slot  extending  round  the  bottom.  IHiis  is 
an  advsmtage  in  the  fact  that  the  vessel  being  made  sufficiently  i 
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to  contain  about  fifteen  or  eighteen  quarts — can  be  carried  out  in  the 
boats,  and  the  spawn  as  soon  as  it  is  impregnated  and  '^ rises"  can  be 
immediately  turned  into  this  bucket,  where  it  can  receive  much  better 
car©  before  reaching  the  hatching  station,  and  the  vessel  can  then  be 
placed  where  a  stream  of  water  can  be  inti*oduced,  and  the  entire  opera- 
tion, from  the  time  the  eggs  are  impregnated  to  the  time  the  fish  are 
taken  out,  can  be  carried  on  in  the  vessel  without  transterring  or  moving 
the  eggs. 

The  experimental  device  of  Mr,  Wroten  is  a  little  crude  in  its  con- 
struction, but  with  another  year's  use,  and  the  improvements  which  will 
be  suggested,  it  is  quite  likely  to  be  considered  as  a  valuable  acquisition 
to  the  apparatus  for  fish-hatching. 

The  Maryland  yacht  Lookout,  which  was  at  the  station,  had  also,  on 
its  forward  decks,  six  cones  which  were  employed  in  hatching  eggs  and 
in  two  efiforts  to  transport  large  quantities  of  fish  to  the  waters  of  the 
Potomac  and  streams  in  Virginia  and  Maryland. 

At  Avoca  station  a  few  experiments  were  made  in  taking  herring- 
spawn,  with  ver^'  good  success;  the  variety  was  the  so-called  glut  or 
small-eyed  herring,  which  here  runs  high  up  the  streams;  the  larger- 
eyed  herring  remaining  down  the  bay — an  instance  of  opposed  habits 
in  the  same  8x>ecies  in  different  regions,  as  in  the  Potomac  the  so-called 
branch  herring  runs  up  the  streams,  and  the  glut  remains  in  the  ox>en 
waters.  The  eggs  were  handled  in  precisely  the  same  manner  as  those 
of  the  shad;  they  had  rather  a  tendency  to  adhere  to  the  sides  of  the 
pan  or  whatever  they  touched,  but  still  with  a  little  pains  were  washed 
firee,  and  were  put  into  the  buckets  to  hatch  the  same  way  as  the  shad. 
The  young  were  very  minute,  and  it  was  impossible  to  keep  them  in  the 
vessels,  because  thej^  were  small  enough  to  slip  through;  the  wire-cloth 
that  we  had  in  use  being  only  twenty-four  meshes  to  the  inch. 

About  the  end  of  April  the  large  seines  began  to  cut  out,  the  great 
flood  of  herring  making  it  unprofitable  to  continue  fishing,  as  the  shad 
all  abandoned  the  shores. 

On  the  29th  of  Apnl,  the  revenue-cutter  E.  A.  Stevens  reported  for  duty 
in  affording  facilities  for  our  work.  As  the  last  seine,  the  one  at  Avoca 
Beach,  which  had  proved  so  profitable  to  our  work,  was  to  cut  out  on 
the  1st  of  May,  and  the  steamer  Lookout  was  at  hand  expecting  to  carry 
back  a  large  stock  of  fish  and  eggs  to  the  Potomac  Eiver,  it  was  deter- 
mined to  get  rid  of  all  the  young  fish  on  hand  and  have  the  Stevens  tow 
the  barges  as  far  as  Norfolk,  if  not  fiurther.  On  the  morning  of  the  2d  of 
May  the  barges  were  tied  behind  the  steamer,  and  we  started  down  the 
Sonnd,  lying  over  at  night  in  the  narrow  cut  south  of  the  entrance  to  the 
Albemarle  and  Chesapeake  Canal.  On  the  morning  of  the  4th  we  reached 
the  navy -yard  at  Norfolk,  having  had  some  trouble  in  getting  through 
the  shoal  passages  and  cuts  with  the  long  string  of  barges.  We  were 
tied  to  the  anchor-buoys  at  the  navy-yard,  and  the  steamer  returned  to 
Albemarle  Sound.    About  four  o'clock  the  same  afternoon  the  revenne- 
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cutter  Thomas  Ewing  arrived  with  instructions  to  take  one  of  the  barga 
and  a  steam-lannch  to  Havre  die  Grace.  Captain  Fengar,  however,  oblig- 
ingly  consented  to  take  two  barges  instead  of  one.  The  wind  rising  to  a 
gale  he  put  off  stariing  nntil  the  next  morning ;  bat  at  an  eariy  hour  on 
the  5th  the  cntter  got  under  way  with  the  two  barges  and  one  launch  in 
tow;  the  remaining  barge  was  taken  into  the  dock  and  tied  in  one  of 
the  slips  at  the  navy-yard. 

On  the  7th  the  steam-launch  of  the  Franklin  was  sent  alongside,  Mr. 
Kullman,  a  machinist  from  the  steamer,  coming  with  it  to  act  as  engi- 
neer; on  the  evening  of  this  day  I  came  on  to  Washington,  leaving  the 
two  barges  and  the  steam-launch  to  be  towed  up  to  Havre  de  Grace  on 
the  return  of  the  revenue-cutter  Bwing.  On  her  second  trip  this  steamer 
left  Norfolk  on  the  9th  of  May  and  took  the  remaining  barges  and  fb^ 
launch  in  tow  for  Havre  de  Grace.  Going  up  the  bay  they  encountered 
a  strong  wind  and  sea,  and  were  for  a  time  in  considerable  danger;  at 
about  midnight  the  wind  rose  to  quite  a  gale  and  the  steamer  ran  into 
the  Great  Wicomico  Biver  for  harbor;  the  launch,  however,  parted  her 
hawsers  and  went  adrift;  as  it  was  impracticable  to  turn  around  with 
the  two  scows,  she  had  to  drift  along  until  they  were  anchored,  when 
the  steamer  went  out  and  found  her  aiter  some  search  and  took  her  into 
the  harbor. 

B.— STATION  NEAE  HAVEE  DE  GRACE,  MARYLAND. 

The  barges  arrived  on  the  11th  of  May  at  Havre  de  Grace.  I  had 
been  for  twenty-four  hours  awaiting  them.  They  were  anchored  in  the 
Narrows  in  about  the  same  place  they  were  last  year. 

As  we  were  well  supplied  with  steam-launches  and  facilities  for  ob- 
taining spawn  from  the  different  seines  and  nets,  I  concluded,  that 
the  steamer  Lookout  could  be  best  utilized  by  being  sent  to  the  Poto- 
mac to  work  the  fisheries  of  that  river,  as  she  possessed  considerable 
capacity  in  the  cones  on  her  forward  deck  for  the  care  of  eggs.  Captan 
Chester  accordingly  left  with  the  Lookout  on  the  morning  of  the  15th 
of  May. 

The  first  eggs  were  taken  on  the  17th  of  May,  the  number  being 
25,000;  the  total  number  from  that  day  until  the  11th  of  June  obtained 
at  this  station  was  12,730,000.  The  greatest  number  gathered  in  one 
day  was  3 ,940,000,  on  the  29th  of  May,  from  97  spawners.  On  the  27th 
65  good  spawners,  and  on  the  28th  71  were  taken,  this  period  seeming 
to  be  the  climax  of  the  spawning  season. 

The  first  shipment  to  a  distant  stream  was  made  on  the  15th  of  May— 
160,000  shad — to  the  Tombigbee  Eiver  in  Mississippi.  The  totsA  number 
shipped  to  other  States  from  this  point  was  2,535,000 ;  the  number  put 
in  at  this  station  and  in  immediate  waters,  5,105,000  (  and  the  number 
put  in  other  streams  of  Maryland  and  in  the  Potomac  Biver,  1,705,000, 
making  a  total  of  9,345,000  fishes. 

Mr.  Thomas  Hughlett,  of  Easton,  Md.,  State  Commissioner  of  Fish- 
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eries,  took  the  responsibility  of  a  considerable  portion  of  the  St^te  dis- 
tribution and  afforded  efficient  aid  to  our  work. 


C— POTOMAC  RIVER  STATION. 

Captain  Chester  succeeded  in  obtaining  1,430,000  eggs  on  the  Poto- 
mac River,  a  portion  of  which  were  put  in  the  river  and  two  shipments 
made  to  other  waters  of  Virginia.    The  results  of  his  work  are  shown 

in  the  tables. 

D.— GENERAL  RESULTS, 

The  total  number  of  eggs  taken  for  the  year  at  Avoca  and  Havre  de 
Grace  stations,  and  the  Potomac  River  was  24,547,000 ;  firom  these  about 
14^521,000  fishes  were  distributed,  or  about  60  per  cent.,  which  is  of 
course  small,  the  losses  before  the  machinery  was  complete  accounting 
for  most  of  it 

The  success  of  the  work  was,  however,  great  enough  to  meet  all  spe- 
cial requisitions,  and  it  was  deemed  unnecessary  to  establish  a  station  at 
any  point  further  north.  A  shipment  of  150,000  shad  was  sent  on  the 
11th  of  June  to  Sacramento  River,  Califomia,  going  through  with  great 
success.  This  is  the  fourth  shipment  made  to  that  river  by  the  United 
States  Commission  in  co-operation  with  the  State,  a  previous  one  in  1871 
having  been  made  under  the  auspices  of  the  State  alone. 

The  results  firom  placing  shad  into  the  Sacramento  River,  where  they 
had  no  previous  existence,  are  of  the  most  encouraging  character,  as 
the  number  of  shad  taken  has  increased  yearly,  so  that  in  the  present 
year  it  makes  a  considerable  item  in  the  Sacramento  fish  market. 

The  news  of  continued  captures  has  also  been  heard  from  Louisville, 
Ky.,  and  a  few  points  on  the  Mississippi  River.  Shad  were  taken  in  the 
month  of  March  at  Wetumpka,  on  the  Coosa  River.  The  run  of  shad  at 
Louisville  began  about  the  1st  of  May,  and  closed  about  the  20th;  the 
greatest  number  being  taken  between  the  10th  and  18th,  as  near  as 
could  be  learned  by  the  Fish  Commissioner. 

TABLES  OF  8HAD   PROPAGATION  AND  DISTRIBUTION  IN  1878. 

JUoord  of  shad-hatching  operations  conducted  at  Avoca,  N,  C,  09»  Albemarle  Sound,  fiom 
March  28,  1878,  to  May  1,  1878,  on  account  of  the  United  States  and  Maryland  Fish  Com- 
missions. 
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larch  28,  1878,  to  May  1,  1878-^ontinued. 
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Bm^pd  i^  •ML'kaUihing  aperatume  oonduoted  at  Havre  de  Grace,  Md.,  on  the  Susquekatma 
River,  from  May  7,  1878,  to  June  12,  1878,  on  account  of  the  United  Slates  and  Mary- 
lamd  ^iaik  Commiesione. 
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1 

^ 

Shid. 

Book. 

SAte. 

Number 
taken. 

Bertd^TiwoilL 

BMthanL 

Knmbff 
taken. 

BeatdiV^iniriL    JS 

1808. 
Hurah 

26 
20 
12 

8,084 
85.566 
6,288 

MMoh  80,  8,280 

S.168 
April  11,  2.288 
April  11,  7,867 
April  6,  7,640 
April    9,    6,248 

2.561 

April  28,  1,610 

AprU  21,  1,865 
March    19.    830 

Mneh  80,  1.818 

787 

April  12,  1,241 

April  10,  8,888 

April    5.    2,650 

April    4,    8,210 

1,224 

April    28,    505 

April    21,    824 
MaNh   10,    868 

1.078 
<0B1 
1.688 

1,865 
28,225 

8,875 
18,028 
62,878 

M»y      1,      188 
Apifl    8,    MM 

May    6,    48,188 
Manh  28,  l.m 
Maxoh   80.    888 

m 

•8MI 

11 

Total... 

04 

50,828 

1870. 
MMCh 

25 

26 

8 

6,807 

22,082 

7,580 

Total... 

60 

36.570 

1871. 
Haroh 

^f.:;;;:: 

20 

•26 

6 

9.509 
19,683 

i,6n 

Total... 

52 

30,870 

1872. 
March 

20 
26 

7 

2,840 

40,488 

4,916 

Total... 

63 

48,344 

1878. 
March 

21 
26 
11 

8,793 

40,670 

7.814 

Total... 

58 

57,277 

1874. 
March 

23 
26 
10 

23,604 

46,842 

8,650 

Total... 

59 

79,096 

1875. 
March 

22 
25 

16.171 
84.485 
10.827 

Total  .. 

61,483 

1876. 

March 

AprU 

May 

26 
26 
10 

6.968 
22,356 
7,831 

Total... 

62 

37,155 

85,782 

1877. 

March 

April 

May 

18 
26 
15 

7,499 
12,950 
3,791 

1«81B 
6^781 
4.705 

8,018 
7.873 

Total... 

59 

24.240 

1878. 
March 

4.744 
5,543 

April 

Total... 

10,287 

*  Many  of  this  catch  weighed  80  to  90  pomida;  866  of  ibem  weiglied 
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Number  of  hauls  made  during  one  weeky  1868,  and  numler  of  shad  caught 


Date. 

First  haul. 

Second  haul. 

Third  haul. 

Fourth  haul. 

Fifth  haul. 

Total. 

1868. 
April   « 

920 
352 
1,341 
1,678 
1,600 
1,052 

1,330 
384 
1,329 
2,215 
2,722 
2,900 

560 
860 
1,200 
1,704 
1,860 
4,777 

693 

940 

1,941 

620 
1,377 

4,013 

3,913 
5,811 
5,597 

8 

9 

10 

760 
1,850 

876 

7,317 
10, 579 

u 

Total  Bhad  caught  one  w 

eek ;. 

37,230 

40  F 
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XXV -BIOLOGICAL  OBSERVATIONS  MADE  DURING  THE  ARTIFI- 
CIAL RAISING  OF  HERRINGS  IN  THE  WESTERN  BALTIC. 


By  Dr.  H.  A.  Meyer.* 


PREFACE. 


I  have  published  my  observations  on  the  spawning-season  of  the  her- 
ring, on  its  growth,  the  influence  of  the  temperature  of  the  water  on  the 
spawn,  as  well  as  some  other  &cts  relating  to  the  mode  of  life  of  the  her- 
ring, in  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Commission  for  a  scientific  investigation 
of  the  German  seas  for  1874-76,  Berlm,  1878. 

These  investigations  I  have  continued  during  the  years  1877  and  1878, 
in  the  direction  pointed  out  in  that  report.  As  it  will  be  some  time  be- 
fore the  next  report  of  the  commission  is  published,  and  as  from  a  prac- 
tical iK)int  of  view  it  will  be  of  interest  to  make  the  newly  acquired  ex- 
perience quickly  known,  I  publish  the  following  preliminary  report,  con- 
taining the  more  important  results  of  the  last  two  years'  observations  of 
the  development  of  the  herring. 


I. — ^INPLTTSNOE  OF  THE  TEMPEBATTTBE  ON  THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE 
EGGS  OF  THE  HEBBINa  IN  SPBINa. 

In  the  above-mentioned  report  of  the  commission,  the  various  exi>eri- 
ments  are  given,  which  go  to  prove  that  very  cold  water  will  consider- 
ably delay  the  hatching  of  the  eggs  of  the  autumn  herring.  It  was  still 
an  open  question  whether  the  same  applied  to  the  eggs  of  those  herring 
which  spawn  in  spring,  which  could  only  be  settled  by  making  the  neces- 
sary experiments.  This  seemed  all  the  more  desirable,  as  it  was  a  ques- 
tion not  only  of  scientific  but  also  of  practical  interest.  If  impregnated 
eggs  of  those  fish  of  the  herring  kind  which  spawn  in  spring  and  summer 
can  be  preserved  in  a  healthy  state  for  a  longer  time  by  keeping  them 
cold,  the  artificial  raising  of  fish  will  thereby  be  benefited,  because  then 
it  will  become  possible  to  send  such  eggs  to  distant  countries.  As  the 
time  which  it  takes  the  summer  spawn  to  develop  under  ordinary  cir- 
cumstances is  but  short,  the  attempts  to  import  the  spawn  of  valuable 
American  summer  fish  have  so  far  not  been  successful. 

^  Biologische  Beohachtungen  hei  Kiinstlicher  Aufzucht  des  Herin^s  der  weetlichen  Ostaw. 

Von  Dr.  H.  A.  Meyer,  Berlin,  1878.    Translated  by  Herman  Jacobson. 
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I  tiierefore  examined  the  condition  of  spring  spawn  when  kept  in  veiy 
cold  water  with  the  following  results: 

For  this  year's  experiments  I  used  Ml-grown  flsh  which  had  been 
caught  with  hook  and  line  near  Bappeln,  on  the  Schlei  (Duchy  of  Schles- 
wjg),  on  the  26th  of  April.  Hilt  and  roe  were  ejected  by  these  fish  into 
porcelain  dishes  the  very  moment  they  were  taken  out  of  the  wat^^  with- 
out exercising  any  pressure.  The  temperature  of  the  water  at  the  time 
these  flsh  were  caught  was  8^.4  0.  (47.120  F.),  the  saltness  midway 
between  the  surface  and  the  bottom  1  per  cent  (specific  gravity =L0076 
at  17<^.5C.=63.50F.).  The  artificial  impregnation  was,  as  in  former  cases, 
accomplished  in  porcelain  dishes,  which  during  the  journey  to  Kid  were 
often  supplied  with  firesh  sea- water,  which  was  kept  at  the  above-men- 
tioned temperature. 

The  diameter'of  the  eggs,  altongh  they  came  from  different  fish,  only 
varied  between  1.22  and  1.37  millimeters.  On  closer  examination  it  was 
found  that  nearly  every  ejgg  had  been  impregnated  and  that  their  nor- 
mal development  had  begun. 

The  following  experiments  were  made  with  these  impregnated  eggs: 

1.  A  number  of  eggs  were  placed  in  the  open  water  of  the  Bay  of  Kiel 
whose  temperature  at  this  time  was  11-12^  C.  (51.80-53.6o  F,),  and  whos^ 
saltness  near  the  surface  was  1.40  per  cent.  These  eggs  were  left  in  the 
water  till  the  young  fish  were  hatched. 

2.  Some  eggs  were  likewise  hatched  in  the  open  water  of  the  Bay  ai' 
Kiel,  but  after  having  been  impregnated,  they  were  from  the  2d  to  the oth 
day  after  this  had  taken  place  put  in  water  whose  temperature  was  only 
2o  C.  (35.60  p.),  in  order  to  learn  the  influence  of  cold  water  on  scarody 
developed  eggs,  and  likewise  to  see  what  woul(^  be  the  result  of  suddenly 
placing  themi  in  colder  water. 

3.  Eggs  which  for  eight  days  had  been  in  the  water  of  the  Bay  of 
Kiel  with  a  temperature  of  ll-12o  (51.80-53.6o  F.),  and  whose  develop- 
ment had  almost  been  completed,  were  suddenly  placed  in  water  whose 
temperature  was  only  2P  (35.6^  F.),  in  order  to  ascertain  the  power  of 
resistance  to  cold  of  eggs  which  were  near  being  hatched. 

4.  One-fourth  of  all  the  eggs  were,  immediately  on  their  arrival  at  Keil, 
placed  in  water  whose  temperature  was  only  2°  (35.6o  F.),  where  they 
were  left,  to  retard  their  development  as  much  as  possible. 

5.  Finally,  some  eggs  were  placed  in  still  colder  water,  in  order  to 
ascertain  the  degree  of  cold  which  becomes  destructive  to  herring-eggs. 

A  uniform  temperature  suitable  for  these  purposes  can  easily  be  ob- 
tained by  using  wooden  boxes  similar  to  refrigerators,  especially  if  tiieee 
boxes  are  carefully  surrounded  by  non-conductors  of  heat.  The  water 
used  in  these  experiments  was  salt  water  from  the  Bay  of  Kiel.  In  ail 
the  experiments  the  water  was  changed  once  a  day  and  fresh  water  pot 
in  the  vessels  after  being  reduced  to  the  desired  degree  of  coolness. 

At  as  low  a  temperature  as  2o  C.  (35.6o  F.)  it  seems  quite  easy,  even 
without  taking  any  special  precautionary  measures,  to  keep  hemng-^ggs 
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fresh  and  healthy  for  a  month.  Only  where  a  nomber  of  eggs  had  be- 
come pasted  together  did  they  begin  to  mold  or  rot.  Wherever  the 
eggs  lay  at  the  bottom  of  the  vessel  in  a  single  layer  it  would  not  even 
have  been  necessary  to  change  the  water  once  a  day  during  the  normal 
period  of  development. 

In  artificial  hatching  special  care  should  therefore  be  taken  to  distrib- 
ute the  eggs  evenly  over  the  vessel.  If  this  is  done  their  sticking  to 
the  bottom  is  no  hinderance,  but  rather  an  advantage,  as  the  fine  sedi- 
ment which  forms  at  the  bottojm  can  easily  be  removed  without  injuring 
the  eggs. 

In  the  following  review  of  the  i-esults  of  my  five  exi)eriments  I  have 
omitted  many  details,  because  I  would  only  have  to  repeat  what  I  have 
communicated  in  former  publications. 

Experiment  1. 

Prom  the  eggs  kept  in  the  open  water  of  the  Bay  of  Bliel  young  fish 
were  hatched  in  10  to  11  days. 

This  agrees  with  my  former  statement  (Keport  of  the  Commission  for 
1877,  p.  240)  as  regards  the  time  required  for  the  development  of  autumn 
eggs  in  water  of  the  same  temperature.  These  required  11  days  at  a 
temperature  of  10^  to  11^  0.  (50o-51.8o  F.,  and  spring  eggs,  which 
formed  the  subject  of  my  present  investigation,  required  about  the  same 
time,  having  during  the  first  day  been  in  water  ha\ing  a  temperature 
of  8.40  (47.120  F.),  which  afterwards  was  changed  to  11^  to  12P  (51.80- 
53.60  F.). 

The  young  fish  after  having  left  the  eggs  only  differed  from  those 
hatched  in  autumn  in  being  somewhat  smaller.  Two  of  the  larger  ones 
were  measured  with  the  following  results  (given  in  millimeters) : 


Total  length. 

From  the 
end  of  the 
head  to  the 
ximl)ilical 
hag. 

Leneth   of 
the  umbiU. 
calbag. 

From  the  lower 
end  of  the  mn- 
bilical  bag  to 
the  "sphincter 
anl." 

From  the 
"sphincter 
ani"tothe 
point  of  the 

6.C» 

0.84— 
0.4C« 

1. 10»» 

3.17— 
3.17— 

1.48— 

C41M 

1.37— 

• 

Experiment  2. 

Placing  eggs  at  the  beginning  of  their  development  for  three  days  in 
water  having  a  temperature  of  1^  to  2P  C.  (33.80-35.6<=>  F.),  did  not  injure 
them  in  the  least,  but  retarded  the  hatching  about  four  to  five  days.  This 
process  of  development  was  therefore  not  stopped,  but  merely  retarded. 
This  slower  development  must  have  continued  after  the  eggs  had  been 
replaced  in  water  having  a  temperature  of  11^  to  12^  (51.80-53.6  F.). 

In  this  experiment  the  time  from  the  impregnation  of  the  eggs  till  the 
young  fish  escaped  was  fourteen  to  fifteen  days. 
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Experiment  3. 

« 

Placing  nearly  developed  eggs  &om  water  having  a  temperatoie  of 
120  (53.60  F.),  into  water  having  a  temperature  of  only  lo  to  2^  (33^- 
35-60  F.),  does  not  iiyure  them. 

For  this  experiment  eggs  were  selected  whose  embryo  if  left  in  water 
having  a  temperature  of  11^  to  12^  (51.80-53.6o  F.)  would  have  been 
hatched  after  two  days,  whilst  now,  in  water  having  a  temperature  of 
only  2°  (35.60  F.)  they  required  twelve  days.  In  comparing  this  result 
with  that  of  the  preceding  experiment^  it  appears  that  farther  developed 
eggs  are  more  retarded  by  the  influence  of  cold  than  those  whose  develop- 
ment has  not  advanced  quite  so  &r.  In  the  second  experun^t  the 
hatching  was  only  delayed  four  to  Ave  days  in  spite  of  their  bdng  ex- 
posed to  cold  water  for  fully  three  days;  whilst  in  this  third  expenment 
they  were  delayed  twelve  days,  although  the  eggs  were  only  exposed  to 
the  cold  for  two  days.  The  whole  time  consumed  fix>m  impregnation  to 
hatching  was,  in  this  experiment,  about  twenty  days. 

Ejcperinient  4. 

Those  eggs  which  immediately  upon  their  arrival  at  Kiel  were  placed 
in  water  having  a  temperature  of  1^  to  2o  C.  (33.80-35.6  F.)  did  not 
develop  as  evenly  as  during  the  first  three  experiments. 

The  first  young  fish  left  the  eggs  on  the  twenty-eighth  day  after  im- 
pregnation', the  majority  between  the  twenty-ninth  and  thirty-tiiirddfty, 
and  a  few  even  later.  If  we  take  into  consideration,  that  during  tlie 
first  day  these  eggs  had  been  in  warmer  water  (8o.4  to  12o=47.12o- 
63.60  F.)  and  that  if  immediately  on  being  impregnated  they  had  been 
placed  in  water  having  a  temperature  of  1^  to  2<^  (33.8o-35.6o  F.)  tiWr 
development  would  have  been  a  few  days  slower,  it  may  well  be  supposed 
that  in  that  case  they  would  have  required  thirty-three  to  forty  days. 

In  my  former  experiments  with  autumn-eggs  a  similar  delay  occmied 
at  a  temperature  of  3^.5  0.  (38.3o  F.).  It  seems,  therefore,  that  the  eggs 
of  the  spring  fish  differ  somewhat  in  this  respect  from  those  of  flw 
autumn-fish.  This  difference,  however,  is  not  marked  enough  to  draw 
special  conclusions  from  it.  It  must  be  granted  that  there  is  a  BixaJi^ 
delay  caused  by  cold  in  both  cases. 

Experiment  5. 

The  period  of  development  was  by  this  experiment  shown  to  increase 
in  length  if  still  colder  water  was  applied.  At  first,  water  was  used 
having  a  temperature  of  Oo  (32^  F.) ;  with  this  temperature,  the  first 
young  fish  were  not  hatched  till  the  forty-seventh  day,  and  if  we  count 
in  the  first  day  spent  in  warmer  water,  still  later. 

The  young  fish,  however,  did  not  seem  to  be  quite  healthy,  although 
some  of  them  swam  about  for  days  in  a  lively  manner.  Many  retained 
a  very  noticeable  deformity  of  the  back.    It  could  not  be  ascertmned 
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whether  this  was  solely  caused  by  the  lower  temperature;  for  it  is  prob- 
able that  other  causes  aided  in  bringing  about  this  result,  for  example, 
keeping  the  eggs  for  more  than  one  and  one-half  months  in  small  ves- 
sels which  could  not  be  thoroughly  cleaned;  the  impossibility  of  keeping 
the  temperature  exactly  at  (P  (32^  F.) ;  and,  finally,  the  change  of  water, 
which  could  only  be  effected  once  a  day.  I  do  not  maintain  that  it  is 
utterly  impossible  to  produce  perfectly  healthy  fish  at  a  temperature  of 
GO  (32^  F.),  for,  in  repeating  the  experiment  with  better  apparatus,  some 
of  the  mistakes  of  the  first  experiment  might  be  rectified ;  but  a  lenewed 
experiment  would  scarcely  soem  profitable,  because  it  has  been  ascer- 
tained as  a  fixed  fact  that  at  a  temperature  of  +  1^  C.  (33.8^  F.)  the 
eggs  of  the  herring  develop  in  a  perfectly  normal  manner,  whilst  repeated 
experiments  have  shown  that  this  is  impossible  at  a  temperature  of 
only — (P.8  C.  (30.56o  F.).  At  this  temperature  the  yolk  becomes  opaque, 
expands,  and  finally  bursts  the  shell  of  the  egg. 

In  the  water  of  the  Baltic,  which  is  not  very  salty,  the  dividing  line 
lies  between  + 1^  (33.8o  F.)  and  — (P.S  C.  (30.56o  F.);  at  any  rate,  very 
near  to  zero. 

I  have  so  far  not  been  able  to  ascertain  whether  this  condition  would 
remain  the  same  in  the  water  of  the  Korth  Sea,  which  has  a  greater 
degree  of  saltness,  and  whose  freezing-point  is  lower. 

The  fact  that  the  spawn  of  the  herring  can  stand  such  a  low  temper- 
ature sufficiently  explains  why  young  herrings  sometimes  make  their 
appearance  in  the  Schlei  immediately  after  the  breaking  up  of  the  ice. 
They  can,  without  any  risk,  lay  their  eggs  even  in  very  shallow  water, 
as  no  thick  cover  of  ice,  which  alone  might  prove  dangerous,  forms  in 
spring.  Even  those  eggs  which  have  been  laid  earliest  do  not  fully 
develop  until  the  water  has  become  somewhat  warmer.  The  autumn 
herring  never  spawns  in  shallow  water,  but  only  where  there  is  a  cur- 
rent. In  the  Western  Baltic,  therefore,  the  young  herrings  will  scarcely 
be  destroyed  by  cold.  On  the  other  hand,  it  might  be  of  interest  to 
investigate  whether  currents  coming  from  the  Polar  Sea  during  the 
spawning-season  of  the  herring  could  strike  the  spawn  in  northern  wat- 
ers, for  instance,  on  the  coast  of  ilTorway.  This  would  furnish  an  answer 
to  the  mysterious  problem  why  the  herrings  leave  certain  coasts  which 
they  had  been  in  the  habit  of  visiting  for  many  years.  The  surface 
temperature  cannot  decide  the  question,  but  the  temperature  of  the 
water  at  the  depth  at  which  the  eggs  are  found. 

In  the  above-mentioned  report  of  the  commission  (p.  241),  I  have 
mentioned  the  fact  that  in  the  eggs  of  the  autumn  fish  the  yolk  dimin- 
ishes in  size  if  the  season  of  development  is  extended  on  account  of  the 
cold.  But  as  the  autumn  eggs  used  in  former  experiments  differed  in 
size,  and  the  young  fish  hatched  from  them  in  length,  it  was  impossible 
to  decide  whether  those  embryos  whose  time  of  development  had  been 
prolonged  by  the  cold  had  already  increased  in  length  whilst  in  the  egg. 
As  the  spring  eggs  used  in  this  year's  experiments  were  all  of  the  same 
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size,  it  could  be  proved  that  the  decrease  of  the  yolk  is  invariably  ac- 
companied by  an  increase  of  the  embryo.  The  young  fish  were  meas- 
ured, with  the  following  result: 

MiUimeUTS. 

After  7  to  8  days  from  the  time  they  left  the  egg 4.7  to  6.0 

After  11  to  12  days  from  the  time  they  left  the  egg 5^  to  6.6 

After  20  days  from  the  time  they  left  the  egg 6.0  to  6^ 

After  28  to  35  days  ftt)m  the  time  they  left  the  ^g 6.1  to  7JJ 

K  these  results  are  compared  with  those  which  are  given  in  the  report 
of  the  commission,  for  young  fish  hatched  from  autumn  eggs  from  Eor- 
soer  (Denmark),  it  will  be  found  that  these  last^mentioned  fi^h  were  coc- 
siderably  longer.  Their  length  varied  between  5.4  millimeters,  when  the 
time  of  development  was  shortest,  and  8.8  millimeters,  when  it  was  longed 

n._INFLUENCE  OF  NORTH  SEA  WATER  ON  HERRINC^'  EGGS  FROM  THE 

BALTIC. 

In  order  to  ascertain  the  influence  of  the  water  of  the  Xorth  Sea— 
which  contains  more  s&lt  than  that  of  the  Baltic — on  the  eggs  of  the 
Baltic  herring,  I  took  some  eggs  which  had  been  impregnated^  on  the 
26th  of  April,  at  Cappeln,  on  the  Schlei  (a  fiord  of  the  Baltic),  on  the 
following  day  to  the  aquarium  of  the  zoological  garden  in  Hamburg. 
The  Korth  Sea  water  used  in  this  aquarium  at  this  time  only  contained 
3.25  per  cent,  salt,  and  its  temperature  was  12^  C.  (53.6o  F.).  Here  the 
Baltic  water  was  gradually  mixed  with  the  Korth  Sea  water,  so  that  the 
eggs  were  not  exposed  to  the  full  degree  of  saltness  till  after  forty-eight 
hours.  On  the  7th  of  May  the  first  young  fish  were  observed  swimming 
about  freely,  and  during  the  succeeding  days  they  were  followed  by 
others.  The  time  of  development  was  therefore  very  nearly  the 
as  in  Baltic  water  of  the  same  temperature.  The  day  when  the 
were  taken  to  Hamburg  was  unfortunately  very  hot,  and  as  the  eggs 
were  not  evenly  distributed,  but  were  placed  several  layers  deep  at  the 
bottom  of  the  vessel,  the  larger  number  of  them  spoiled.  But  the  fact 
that  the  remaining  ones  reached  their  ftdl  development  about  as  £E»t  in 
the  North  Sea  water  as  in  that  of  the  Baltic,  shows  that  the  saltness  of 
the  water  does  not  exercise  any  very  marked  influence.  There  were  no 
arrangements  in  the  Hamburg  aquarium  for  raising  the  fish,  and  this 
first  experiment  therefore  only  proves  that  the  eggs  of  the  Baltic  spring- 
herring  can  develop  in  the  North  Sea,  leaving  it  an  open  question 
whether  the  young  fish  hatched  from  these  eggs  can  live  and  grow  to 
maturity  in  the  North  Sea. 

in. — PRAISING  YOUNG    HERRINGS    FROM    ARTIFICIALLY- IMPREGNATED 

EGGS. 

As  far  as  I  know,  no  one  has  succeeded  in  artificially  rising  young 
herrings.  My  own  numerous  experiments  in  this  direction  invariably 
failed,  because  the  eggs  began  to  mold,  and  because  lo  suitable  food 
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for  the  young  fish  could  be  found.  They  died,  if  not  sooner,  at  any  rate 
after  the  yolk  had  been  consumed.  The  growth  of  the  fish  could,  there- 
fore, not  be  observed  in  one  and  the  same  individual,  but  had  to  be  esti- 
mated approximately  from  a  series  of  measurements  made  on  different 
fish,  which  only  kept  fresh  for  a  short  time,  and  then  had  to  be  replaced 
by  freshly-caught  fish  of  the  same  size. 

In  the  spring  of  1878 1  at  length  succeeded  in  raising  young  fish,  reach- 
ing a  length  of  72  millimeters,  from  eggs  which  had  been  used  in  the 
above-mentioned  second  experiment.  My  observations  confirm,  as  a  gen- 
eral rule,  the  data  regarding  the  growth  of  the  herring  given  in  the  report 
of  the  commission.  There  were,  however,  some  differences  in  the  details 
which  will  justify  me  in  giving  in  this  place  a  frdl  report  of  this  exi>erimeDt. 

As  has  been  mentioned  before,  the  eggs  were  impregnated  at  Oappeln, 
on  the  Schlei,  on  the  26th  of  April.  The  second,  third,  and  fourth  day 
after  impregoation  they  were  kept  in  water  having  a  temperature  of 
only  2P  C.  (35.6^  F.)^  tihe  remaining  time  they  were  kept  in  the  open 
water  of  the  Bay  of  Kiel,  having  a  temperature  of  ll-12o  (51.8o-53.6<> 
F.).  The  entire  season  of  development  lasted  14-15  days.  A  short 
time  before  the  young  fish  escai>ed  from  the  eggs  the  dish  containing 
the  eggs  was  placed  in  an  oval  wooden  vessel,  measuring  135  centime- 
ters in  length,  95  in  breadth,  and  77  in  height,  and  holding  about  0.7 
cubic  meter  of  water.  Half  of  this  water  was  every  day  replaced  by 
fresh,  water  ftx)m  the  bay,  which  could  flow  off  slowly,  but  continuously, 
through  a  sponge  firmly  pressed  in  a  round  opening  at  the  bottom  of 
the  vessel,  lliis  sponge  served  as  a  filter,  hindering  the  animalcules 
which  serve  as  food  for  the  larvse  of  the  herring  from  escaping.  During 
the  course  of  the  summer  the  temperature  of  the  water  on  the  surface  of 
the  bay  increased  to  25^  C.  (77^  F.),  and  in  the  wooden  vessel,  which 
was  generally  protected  from  the  light  and  heat  by  a  wooden  lid,  to 
about  20^  (680  F.).    The  saltness  varied  between  1.15  and  2.20  per  cent. 

When  within  two  days  the  greater  portion  of  the  eggs  had  been 
hatched,  I  did  not  wait  any  longer  for  the  remaining  ones  to  be  hatched. 
The  number  of  young  fish  was  anyway  very  considerable.  They  always 
kept  together  like  a  swarm  of  bees,  and  when  the  sun  was  allowed  to 
shine  on  the  water  they  often  came  to  the  surface. 

After  one  to  two  days  many  of  these  young  fish  already  showed  a  con- 
siderable increase  in  length,  l^e  largest  measuring  9.2  to  9.3  millimeters. 
After  three  days  many  had  lost  the  umbilical  bag  entirely  and  showed  a 
widely  opened  mouth.  After  five  days  food  could  be  recognized  in  the 
intestinal  tract.  In  some  it  consisted  of  a  fine-grained  greenish  mat- 
ter, whilst  in  most  it  was  composed  of  embryos  of  gasteropods  and 
bivalves  of  the  smallest  kinds  of  Bissoaj  UIvcBj  Lacuna^  Tellinay  Cardium^ 
Myay  which  at  this  season  of  the  year  fill  the  water  of  the  Bay  of  Kiel 
near  the  shore.  These  embryos  can  easily  be  distinguished  by  their 
small  shell,  and  swim  about  in  the  water  in  a  very  lively  manner.  Those 
which  were  found  in  the  intestinal  tract  of  the  larvse  of  the  herrings  had 
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a  length  of  0.11  to  0.16  millimeter.  Sometimes  20  were  found  in  one 
-and  the  same  larva  resembling  a  string  of  fine  beads  and  filling  the 
whole  space  from  the  mouth  to  the  "sphincter  ani.''  The  copepods,  at 
first  of  the  Nauplius  kind,  were  not  quite  so  frequent  among  the  conteittB 
of  the  intestinal  tube. 

When  Professor  Hensen  and  I  examined  some  of  these  larvae  on  tiie 
10th  day  after  being  hatched,  we  found  a  small  number  of  coloiiess  and 
scarcely  visible  particles  of  blood. 

After  the  10th  day  the  number  of  our  young  fish,  which  bad  so  &r 
enjoyetl  excellent  health,  began  to  diminish  in  a  very  noticeable  degree. 
Finally  their  number  dwindled  down  so  rapidly  that  I  was  afraid  my 
experiment  would  be  brought  to  a  premature  close.  The  fish  did  nol 
seem  to  grow  much  more  in  length,  although  some  progress  could  be  no- 
ticed in  its  transformation  from  a  larva  to  a  definite  fish  shai)e.  But  the 
length  of  the  largest  one  on  the  47th  day  after  impregnation  was  only 
12  millimeters,  whilst,  according  to  my  observations  of  young  herrings 
raised  in  the  open  water  of  the  Schlei,  it  ought  to  have  been  about  17 
millimeters.  An  increase  of  only  3  millimeters  during  a  whole  month 
could  certainly  not  be  called  a  normal  development.  The  intestinal  tube 
was  nevertheless  filled  nearly  all  the  time. 

Hitherto  fi'esh  water  had  been  poured  into  the  oval  vessel  through  ft 
thick  cloth,  so  as  to  keep  out  any  enemies  of  the  herring.  I  now  made 
a  change  in  this  respect,  by  pouring  the  fresh  water  direct  into  the  ves- 
sel, hoping  thereby  to  give  to  the  young  fish  more  and  more  varied  food. 
I  can  of  course  not  decide  whether  the  favorable  turn  which  matters 
took  was  owing  to  this  change,  but  I  know  of  only  one  cause  of  the 
sudden  growth  of  the  fish,  namely,  the  largely  increased  number  of 
copepods. 

By  this  increased  growth  during  the  third  and  following  months  the 
artificially  hatched  fish  at  the  end  of  the  fifth  month  reached  exactly  the 
same  size  as  the  herrings  of  the  same  age  living  in  the  open  water  of 
the  Schlei — which  I  have  mentioned  in  a  former  report.  This  was  furthff 
corroborated  by  a  number  of  young  herrings  raised  in  the  Schlei  simul- 
taneously with  those  kept  in  confinement. 
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Probably  it  was  only  the  want  of  suitable  food,  brought  about  by  filter- 
ing the  water  through  a  cloth,  which  detained  a  large  number  of  fish  from 
their  normal  growth.  The  few,  however,  which  passed  this  ordeal  success- 
fully showed  in  the  most  unmistakable  manner  that  they  knew  how  to 
make  up  for  their  involuntary  fasting.  This  is  an  interesting  observation, 
because  it  shows  how  much  the  growth  of  the  herring  depends  on  the 
quantity  of  food.  A  still  more  striking  example  of  rapid  growth  was 
exhibited  by  a  few  small  sprats  which  were  sent  to  me  from  Cappeln  on 
the  20th  of  August,  1878.* 

These  fish,  measuring  30  to  35  millimeters  in  length,  reached  a  length  of 
G6i°^  in  thirty-five  days,  whilst  they  were  confined.  We,  therefore,  observe 
in  a  small  fish  closely  resembling  the  herring  a  growth  of  25°*°^  in  thirty- 
five  days,  or  22°»™  during  one  month.  It  is  well  known  that  the  growth 
of  all  fresh- water  food-fish  varies  very  much.  But  the  fact,  proved  by 
actual  experience,  that  salt-water  fish,  like  herrings  and  sprats,  are  not 
only  retarded  in  their  growth  by  want  of  sufficient  food,  but  will  make 
up  for  lost  time  as  soon  as  food  is  more  plentiful,  must  be  considered  as 
another  proof  that  fish  of  different  size  may  have  the  same  age.  This 
will  be  a  welcome  statement  to  those  who  could  not  make  the  occurrence 
of  herrings  of  all  sizes  at  every  season  of  the  year  agree  with  the  sup- 
IH>6ition  of  two,  or  at  most  three,  spawning-seasons.  There  is  at  the 
present  time  scarcely  any  doubt  that  the  best-f|d  fish  of  the  autumn 
spawning  are  fully  equal  in  size  to  fish  of  the  spring  spawning — there- 
fore 6  months  older — which  have  been  retarded  in  their  growth,  but  that 
these  last-mentioned  fish  can  at  a  later  time  reach  the  size  which  belongs 
to  their  age. 

It  is  likewise  certain  that  the  food  of  the  herring  is,  as  a  rule,  more  plenti- 
ful during  some  months  of  the  year  than  during  the  rest;  that,  for  ex- 
ample with  us,  on  the  shores  of  the  Bay  of  Bliel,  there  is  a  very  noticeable 
lack  of  pelagian  animals  towards  the  end  of  winter.  Our  herrings,  there- 
fore, probably  grow  slower  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year  than  at  others* 

All  that  can  be  aimed  at  is,  therefore,  to  ascertain  the  average  growth, 
more  especially  as  one  year  may  not  resemble  the  other  in  this  respect. 

Although  this  treatise  was  to  be  confined  to  the  growth  of  the  embryo, 
I  also  made  a  few  observations  on  the  growth  of  the  fins,  which  may 
find  a  place  here. 

On  the  25th  day  after  the  fish  had  left  the  egg,  the  dorsal  fins  began 
to  appear,  and  on  the  33d  day  11  distinct  rays  could  be  seen.  Six 
weeks  after  the  fish  had  left  the  egg,  the  dorsal  and  caudal  fins  in  fish 
measuring  16-19  °»"  had  assumed  their  complete  shai>e*,  but  in  the 
foriner  some  rays  were  still  wanting,  whilst  in  the  latter  the  smaller  half 
of  the  rays  was  wanting.  The  anal  fin  likewise  showed  a  form  resem- 
bling its  definite  form  very  closely.  The  number  of  rays  in  different 
fish  of  the  same  age  varied  very  considerably.  The  shape  of  the  pec- 
toral fins  had  not  changed  much,  and  did  not  by  any  means  resemble 

*  Large  nambers  of  these  fiah  appeared  about  the  same  time  in  the  Bay  of  Kiel. 
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the  adult  shape.  Of  the  ventral  fins  there  were  only  very  indistinct 
indications.  After  ten  days  more  had  elapsed— therefore  7  to  8  weeks 
after  the  fish  had  left  the  egg— many  of  the  larvae  entered  the  ti-ansition 
period.  They  now  measured  25  to  28""^  in  length.  This  is  the  same 
length  as  that  of  the  smallest  larvce,  of  the  same  age,  living  in  the  open 
water  of  the  Schlei,  whilst  with  the  autumn  herring  the  transition  period 
does  not  set  in  until  the  fish  have  reached  a  much  larger  size.  The  fish 
which  had  been  artificially  raised  in  the  Bay  of  Kiel  had,  therefore,  pre- 
served the  character  of  the  Schlei  spring  fish. 

The  young  herrings  of  the  same  size  which  can  now  be  caught  in 
large  numbers  in  the  Bay  of  Kiel  differ  somewhat  from  the  above- 
mentioned  herrings  in  the  position  of  their  fins,  and  to  some  extent  re- 
semble the  antumn  herring.  They  are,  therefore,  certainly  not  hatdied 
from  Schlei  eggs,  but  are  probably  natives  of  the  Bay  of  KieL  In  my 
former  reports  I  had  to  leave  it  nndecided  whether  the  Bay  of  Kiel  con- 
tained spawning-places;  but  now  I  can  answer  this  question  in  the 
affirmative. 

On  the  6th  of  May,  1878,  and  during  the  following  days,  there  was  ex- 
cellent herring-fishing  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Schwentine. 

On  the  5th  and  6th  of  May  only  fully-matured  fish  containing  spawn 
were  caught;  on  the  7th  of  May  some  were  caught  which  had  spawned, 
and  from  day  to  day  th«  number  of  spent  fish  increased,  until  no  othtf 
were  caught. 

Also  at  the  mouth  of  the  canal,  near  Holtenau,  the  same  large  and 
full  fish  were  caught. 

This  confirms  a  supposition,  which  I  have  expressed  in  another  place, 
that  the  spring  or  coast  fish  have  numerous  spawning-places  in  the 
Western  Baltic,  although  none  of  these  spawning-places  are  of  great 
importance. 

Kiel,  September^  1878. 
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XXVI -THE  PROPAGATION  AND  GROWTH  OF  THE  HERRING 
AND  SMALL-HERRING,  WITH  SPECIAL  REGARD  TO  THE  COAST 
OF  BOHUSLAN. 


BY  A.  V.   LjUNGBfAN.* 
[TranslAted  from  the  Swedish  by  Hennan  Jacobson.] 


GThe  great  importance  of  the  lierring*fisheries  to  the  Scandinavian 
countries  has  led  to  scientific  investigations  for  the  purpose  of  gaining 
increased  knowledge  of  all  those  conditions  on  which  the  proper  man- 
agement and  administration  of  these  fisheries  depend,  and  with  a  view 
of  making  them  as  productive  as  possible.  The  principal  results  of 
these  investigations  which  have  been  carried  on  in  Iforway  and  Den- 
mark have  been  given  from  time  to  time  in  the  "  Tidsshrift  for  Fiskeri^ 
and  the  ^^Nordisk  Tidsshrift  for  Fislceri^-^  and  the  author  of  this  little 
treatise  hopes  to  give  an  account  of  the  Swedish  investigations  as  they 
are  gradually  progressing.  As  such  a  work  may  be  considerably  fur- 
thered by  observations  furnished  by  those  specially  interested  in  the 
fisheries,  who  have  special  opportunities  for  observing,  I  have  deter- 
miiied  to  follow  the  example  of  two  former  contributors  to  this  journal, 
Axel  Boeck  and  O.  Winther^  and  to  work  up  historically  and  system- 
atically those  portions  of  the  various  sciences  having  a  bearing  on  the 
subject  towards  which  important  contributions  may  be  expected  from  a 
large  class  of  people  outside  of  scientific  circles,  and  whose  more  gen- 
eral knowledge  may  be  of  importance  for  our  fisheries.  In  order  to 
enlighten  and  benefit  this  class  of  people,  as  well  as  to  derive  the  fullest 
X>ossible  benefit  of  their  co-operation,  it  is  important  that  by  a  short  and 
clear  r^sum^  of  what  has  been  done  hitherto,  they  should  be  enabled  to 
gain  an  insight  into  the  condition  of  our  fisheries. 

Among  the  phases  in  the  life  of  our  salt-water  fish  whose  knowledge 
may  be  considerably  increased  by  observations  and  contributions  by 
tlie  conmion  people,  the  visible  phenomena  accompanying  the  propagation 
€ind  growth  of  the  herring  occupy  an  imi)ortant  place.  And  with  the 
view  of  throwing  more  light  on  this  subject,  I  wrote  this  treatise  four 
years  ago,  and  have  now  reproduced  it,  embodying  all  the  results  of 
recent  investigations,  especially  those  of  the  German  Fish  Commission.* 

*  Om  tillefM  ock  skarpsiUens  foriplantning  och  tUlvUxtj  med  BerskUd  hdnsyn  Ull  Boku$lttn$ 
slcMrgML  4fjL.Y.  Ljungman.— [From  "Nordiak  Tidaekrift  for  Fiskeri,"  5th  year, 
pftxt  4,  Copenhagen,  1879.] 

*  J€ihre8herickt  der  Ccmmiiwum  zufwisseMckaftlichen  Unter$u<AuHg  der  deut»chen  Mmre  <« 
.fiSW,  iv-vi.    BerHn,  1878. 
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The  coast-herring  living  in  the  Skageraxik  spawns  during  spring,  in 
suitable  places  on  the  coast,  few  of  which  seem  to  have  been  knovn  to 
those  authors  who  have  written  on  4his  subject  The  cause  of  this  is 
probably  found  in  the  circumstance  that  net-fishing,  which  is  best  suited 
for  catching  herrings  during  the  spawning  season,  is  not  very  commoa 
in  Bohuslan,  as  nets  can  only  in  exceptional  cases  be  used  in  those  places 
where  the  herrings  spawn.  An  even  sand-bottom,  free  firom  rods 
and  stones,  is  very  rare  on  the  coast  of  Bohuslan,  and  the  drag-nets 
which  are  the  best  for  use  during  the  spawning-season  cannot  easOy 
be  drawn  across  a  rocky  bottom,  which  forms  the  most  suitable  spao- 
ing-place.  The  herrings,  however,  seem  also  to  spawn  on  clay^  bot- 
toms overgrown  with  aquatic  plants.  Good  spawning-places  are  fcund 
quite  firequently  farther  out  along  the  whole  coast  of  Bohuslan,  aodit 
is  certain  that  the  herrings,  though  perhaps  not  in  very  large  numbers, 
spawn  in  these  places  every  year  ;  at  any  rate  much  more  frequently 
than  was  thought  formerly,  when  such  an  occurrence  was  considmdi 
rare  exception.'  There  has  been,  even  quite  recently,  a  tendaicr  tj. 
underrate  the  number  of  our  coast-herring  which  spawn  in  spring.' 

With  regard  to  the  nature  of  the  bottom  on  which  the  herrings  ^w 
the  observations  made  by  dififerent  authors  all  agree.  As  suitable  bot-i 
toms  we  generaUy  find  mentioned  rocky  or  stony  bottom,  sand-bott(ffl|, 
bottoms  overgrown  with  aJgae  or  other  aquatic  plants,  whilst  it  ifl  g«fri 
erally  denied  that  herrings  can  spawn  on  soft,  muddy  bottoms  witboa| 
any  vegetation.  MitchelVs  assertion,  that  herrings  cannot  si>awn  on  saai 
bottoms,  ^  may  find  its  cause  in  the  circumstance  that  the  waves  stir  if 
the  sand  on  the  more  shallow  banks  near  the  coast  of  Scotland,  whick 
would,  of  course,  disturb  the  eggs ;  but  his  assertion,  that  the  hmingi 
lay  their  eggs  also  on  hard,  clayey  bottom,*  cannot  be  properly  substan 
tiated.  The  assertion  that  the  herrings  prefer  a  bottom  overgrovnbl 
a  "  peculiar  kind  of  algae,"  which  *^  limits  the  number  of  their  spawniBj 
places  to  very  few,"  ^  is  likewise  without  proper  foundation.  Althoo^ 
the  herring  is,  therefore,  not  limited  in  the  choice  of  its  spawning-pla*^ 
we  cannot  agree  with  Valenciennes^  who  says  that  the  herring  spawii 
almost  anywhere,  in  calm  weather  even  out  in  the  open  sea.*  It  is  <| 
the  contrary  our  opinion  that  the  herring  chooses  spawning-places  whid 
are  not  only  suitable  for  hatching  the  eggs,  but  also  for  feeding  and  pa 
tecting  the  young  fish.    The  herring  prefers  calm  water  during  span 

2  Wright,  W.  v.  ,  ' *  Handlingar  rorande  mllfiiikei  x  bohusldnska  skUrgirdtn,  Stockh^ 
1843,  p.  166.— EckstrOm,  C.  U.,  Ofversigt  of  Kgl  FeUnskapa'Akademiens  Fdrhas^ 
goTt  I,  1844,  p.  26,  82.— HolmberO  ,A.  E.,  BohutHam  hktoria  ock  heskrifnin^.  ID 
Uddevalla,  1845,  p.  215.— Nilsson^  8.,  8k<indinai>i8h  Fauna,    IV.    Lund,  1855,  p.  S^ 

3THLEN,  G.  v.,  Nya  handlingar  rorande  sillfiaket  i  hohuslanaka  $k4U^drdem,  L  G^ 
borg,  1874,  p.  12. 

**  The  herring,  its  natural  history  and  national  importance.    Edinburgh,  1864,  p.  ^ 

^The  herring,  dec,  p.  29  and  p.  32. 

•Lovfo,  8.,  Handlingar  rdrande  nllfisket,  p.  160. 

^Hi9UHrenaiurellede8poi8$<m9f  xx,  Paris,  1847,  pp.  7ft-80. 
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in^  and  when  spawning  in  fiords  and  sounds  generally  keeps  near  the 
land.  The  choice  between  neighboring  spawning-places  often  depends 
ai>on  the  weather,  and  it  has  several  times  been  observed  that  violent 
and  continued  storms  have  compelled  the  herrings  to  spawn  at  some 
distance  from  the  coast  in  places  which  otherwise  were  not  suitable  $  as 
likewise,  that  in  too  cold  or  too  warm  weather  they  seek  deeper  spawn- 
ing-places, for  even  prior  to  spawning  they  prefer  an  even  temperature. 
According  to  Ekstrom^  they  also  prefer  places  where  there  is  a  current.'^ 
It  has  also  been  observed  that  the  older  and  larger  herrings  prefer  those 
spawning-places  which  are  near  to  the  open  sea,  whilst  the  smaller  and 
younger  ones  go  nearer  the  coast  or  higher  up  the  fiords. 

Besides  those  herrings  which  regularly  spawn  at  or  near  the  coast, 
there  seem  to  be  some  which  generally  spawn  in  the  open  sea  on  banks 
suitable  for  ttie  purpose,  located  at  a  sufficient  depth  to  afford  pro- 
tection against  any  violent  commotion  of  the  waves;  and  it  is  an  old 
coiyecture,  that  those  herrings  which  during  long  periods  have  in  large 
numbers  visited  the  western  coasts  of  Scandinavia  for  the  purpose  of 
spawning,  during  the  intervals  visit  such  banks  in  the  North  ^ea.^  As 
those  portions  of  the  eastern  Skagerack  near  the  cost  of  Bohuslan  which 
are  suitable  for  spawning  are  limited  in  extent,  are  not  very  weU  pro- 
tected, and  are  generally  found  to  have  a  comparatively  small  depth,  it  will 
easily  be  understood  why  they  have  not  become  permanent  spawning- 
places.  The  supposition  that  a  large  race  of  herrings  spawns  there 
regularly  every  year  is  therefore  not  in  accordance  with  the  actual  £Ek^« 
Regarding  the  depth  in  which  the  herrings  spawn  it  seems  that  they 
genersdly  prefer  a  depth  of  a  few  fathoms ;  more  recent  observations 
have  proved,  however,  that  occasionally  they  may  spawn  at  a  very  con- 
siderable depth  (60  to  100  fathoms),  and  that  the  eggs  may  be  hatched 
there.  It  is  not  certain,  however,  that  such  a  depth  is  fiAvorable  to  the 
raising  of  the  young  fish.^^  Along  the  coast  of  Bohuslan  there  are  prob- 
ably few  spawning-places  deeper  than  10  to  15  llathoms'V  n^ost  of  them, 
eiq^ecially  those  higher  up  the  fiords,  being  only  2  to  5  fathoms  deep. 

It  has  long  been  known  and  has  been  mentioned  among  others  by 
Pennant  and  Naiel  de  la  Marimirey  that  considerable  quantities  offish- 
eggs  are  found  floating  near  the  surface  of  the  open  sea ;  the  Dutch  fish- 
ermen even  believe  that  most  of  the  herrings  are  raised  from  such  float- 
ing masses  of  fish-eggs  (^^herring-beds") ;  but,  as  we  shall  endeavor  to 
^rove,  this  cannot  be  the  case,  as  the  eggs  of  the  herring  are  heavier 
than  water  and  can  therefore  not  float  on  the  surface.  In  order  that 
the  eggs  may  be  fastened  to  suitable  objects,  the  spawning  process 
should  go  on  near  the  bottom,  and  these  so-called  ^^herring-beds"  owe 

^DIeFi9<^e  in  dm  Sokeeren  van  Mdrkg.  Berlin,  1835,  pp.  216,  223. 

•A.  BoECK,  ''Om  SOden  og  mdefUkerieme."  L  Chrktiania,  1871,  pp.  128-129.— lUMrt/lT 
f9r  FUkeH,  VH,  p.  ^Q.-^NoriMc  Tiduknftfifr  FUken.  H,  p.  263-264. 

"H.  KRdTER,  *'Danmark9  FUhe.**    TO.  Copenhagen,  1846,  p.  163. 

^They  are  nearly  aU  located  near  the  northeni  portion  of  the  coast,  eq^eotaUy  firom 
the  Yider  IsIancU  to  Koater. 
4lF 
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their  existence  probably  to  some  species  of  codfish,  to  judge  at  least 
from  the  time  of  the  year  when  they  are  found." 

Begarding  the  spawning-time  of  our  Bohnslan  coast  herring  it  has 
already  been  mentioned  that  it  is  in  spring  or  from  the  middle  of  March 
till  the  middle  of  May,  chiefly  in  ApriL^^    It  mnst  be  sapposed,  hov- 
ever,  that  the  larger  herrings,  especially  on  the  northern  coast,  oocasioD- 
ally  spawn  somewhat  earlier,  sometimes  in  Febmary,  whilst  on  the  soa^ 
em  coast  the  spawning  season  sometimes  lasts  till  Jane.''    Hydndogieal 
conditions,  especially  the  temperatore  of  the  water,  exercise  a  oonader- 
able  influence  on  the  time  when  the  spawning-season  begins;  it  ge&- 
erally  begins  earlier  on  the  northern  than  on  the  southern  coast,  on  the 
outer  than  on  the  inner  coast ;  earlier  also  after  a  mild  wint^  and  par- 
ticularly favorable  weather.    Gold  and  especially  the  formation  <^  kft 
seem  to  have  a  great  influence  on  the  time  of  the  propagation  of  te 
herring.^^    Ko  race  of  herrings,  as  feu*  as  known,  spawns  about  the  tbm 
of  the  winter  solstice,  but  either  so  long  b^ore  this  period  that  tte 
young  fish  may  grow  to  some  size  before  the  hardest  winter  weaftii 
sets  in,  or  so  long  after  it  that  the  newly-hatched  fish  soon  meet 
mild  weatl^Br,  or  are  at  least  not  exposed  to  the  dangers  conseqooi 
upon  the  f((rmation  of  ice.    The  herrings  do  therefore  not  spawn  on  m 
coast  of  Scandinavia  during  December  and  the  first  half  of  Jannaii 
nor  during  the  latter  half  of  l^ovember.'^    It  is  probable  that  t^e  spav 
ing-season  of  a  race  of  herrings  has  in  course  of  time  been  fixed 
ing  to  the  varying  occurrences  of  the  food  required  for  the  young 
which  chiefly  seems  to  consist  of  young  moUusks  and  small  cmstaoeaDi 
The  spawning-season  of  the  herring  in  a  given  locality  does  doubdi 
to  some  extent  depend  on  the  propagation  of  these  small  marine 

As  those  herrings  which  spawn  in  March  and  April  are  gei 
larger  than  those  which  spawn  in  May,  these  latter  are  probably 

rings  which  spawn  for  the  first  time.^'    The  three-year-old  herring, 

< . 

^^Verslag  van  dm  Stoat  der  Nederlandsoke Zeevischerijen  over  1860,  p.  29 — Uitiomakmi 
hregen  uit  de  Joumdlmi  der  haring-ackepen,  Berigi  inj  het  IconhUUijk  MeteoroUgitA 
9i\tuut  over  1860,  p.  6-7. 

i^Whcn  speaking  of  the  ''  spawning-time"  of  a  race  of  herrings,  we  always  meml 
time  when  la!rge  numbers  of  fish  are  spawning ;  and  no  one  should  be  led  to 
another  season  as  the  '*  spawning-time  "  because  both  before  and  after  that 
herrings  will  spawn. 

"^P.  DUBB,  *^  Anteokningwr  om  sUlJUkei  BohusUln,"   Egl.    Yetensk.  Acad. 
&r  1817,  pp.  35,  44. 

1^  Compare  Professor  KrOyer's  excellent  remarks  {Danmarhs  FUke,  m.  p.  ITtI 
garding  the  influence  of  the  ice  on  the  spawning-time  of  the  herrings  in  the  BaHil 

i^See  note  14,  as  also  Nilsson,  **Handlingar  rorande  HUJUket,^  p.  56.    EkstsCIh, 
Fische  in  den  Seheeren  von  Mirrkd/^  p.  220,  223,  and :  "  Jahretbericki  der  Commltmmi 
wiesensohuftlichen  Untersuchung der  deutachm MeereJ"  IV-VL,  pp.  100,  837,  248> 2flLl 

^^StookkolvMldna  EgU  HwhdllningS'SUlUlcape  handlingar.  YI,  Stockholm,  1855,  p.  n| 
BOKOK,  "  Om  Silden  og  Sildeflskerieme^"  p.  16. 

i«The  same  opinion  has  already  been  advanced  by  A.  W.  Maijml  in  "  G^ekoipi 
BohwtUina  Kgl  Huskdllmngs  SiOlekapa  kandUngta^f''  1857,  p.  21. 
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do  not  finish  their  spawning  in  spring,  are  fbnnd  eariy  in  antumn  with 
stzongly  developed  sexnal  organs,  and  therefore  spawn  somewhat  earlier 
tlian  the  other  herrings  of  the  same  age.  It  is  chiefly  these  herrings, 
besides  the  older  and  Uu^r  ones,  which  also  spawn  somewhat  earlier  on 
tiie  OQter  coast,  and  which,  therefore,  are  not  so  frequently  caught  in 
nets,  which  have  given  rise  to  the  assertion  that  autumn  or  winter 
spawning  herrings  occur  on  the  coast  of  Bohnslan.*^  The  sexual  organs 
of  the  herring  develop  much  slower  during  winter  when  food  is  not  so 
plentiful ;  for  this  reason  the  spring-spawning  herrings  have  their  sexual 
organs  developed  much  longer  before  the  spawning- time  than  is  the  case 
with  the  autumn-spawning  herrings.  Whenever,  therefore,  herrings 
are  observed  during  autumn  with  well-developed,  firm  and  hard  roe  or 
milt,  tiiis  is  a  sure  indication  that  the  herrrings  will  soon  commence  to 
spawn.  The  erroneous  opinion,  which  in  a  simjlar  case  has  been  ad- 
vfuiced  by  /S^r&m,  Mdlbergj  Lybeckerj  Nilssony  Kroyer^  Loberg^  Axel  Boedky 
and  others,  concerning  the  spawning  of  the  Norwegian  summer  and 
antomn  herring's  should  be  a  warning  example  against  hasty  opinions 
based  on  insofELcient  observations  or  data  regarding  the  spawning-sea- 
son of  the  herring.**  It  is  also  well  known  from  olden  times  that  the 
different  age  of  the  herrings  has  an  influence  on  the  varying  spawning- 
season.*^  NUsson  thus  reports  that  the  young  herrings  at  Skelderviken 
and  the  coast  of  North  Holland  spawn  sooner  than  the  old  herrings,** 
whilst  in  the  Sound  the  old  herrings,  according  to  Winther^  spawn 
sooner.**  It  seems  that  those  herrings  which  spawn  during  winter  and 
spring  are,  in  this  respect,  the  very  reverse  of  those  which  spawn  towards 
the  end  of  summer  and  during  autumn. 

Hie  spawning-time  of  our  BohusUln  coast  herrings  seems  to  have  re- 
mained the  same,  at  least  as  far  as  can  be  judged  with  any  degree  of 
certainty  from  the  more  or  less  distinct  notices  regarding  these  fisheries 
in  the  ^^  Tra/ngrums-acten  "  (law  regarding  the  refuse  from  train-oil  refine- 
ries), ill  the  reports  of  Mr.  Clanceyj  superintendent  of  herring-fisheries  in 

•«>See  my  "iVeHmtn^r  ter&tielsefSr  1874-^75,"  pp.  10-12. 

«  H.  StrOm,  "  Physisk  og  codtmamiai  Beskrivelse  over  Fogderiet  SdndmSr,"  I.  Sor5,  1762, 
p.  308. — C.  R.  MoLBEROy  ^^Afhandling  om  SaUvandsfiekerieme  i  Narge^*  (Kgl.  danske 
Landhunsholdnings-Selskabs  Skrifteri  ill,  Copenhagen,  1790),  p.  370.— I.  L.  Ltbecker, 
*^  OmFiskeneog  lUkerierne;  AlmindeligJied  sami  om  SUde-FUkerierne  i  Sdrdeleshedf**  Copen- 
hagen, 1792,  p.  82.— NiLSSON,  "  Skandinaviak  Fauna,"  iv,  pp.  496, 511.— KrOyer,  "Daw- 
mark$  Ftske,"  Ul,  p.  170.— O.  N.  LObero,  "  Norges  Fiskerier,"  Christiania,  1864,  p.  93.— 
BoECK,  "  Om  Silden  og  SUdefiBkerieme,"  p.  122.— See,  also,  G.  O.  Bars,  **  Indheretning 
om  de  i  Aarene  1870-^73,  ansUllede  praktiBk-viderukabelige  UnderadgeUer,"  Christiania, 
1874,  p,  37. 

**  Nearly  aU  similar  opinions  regarding  the  spawning-time  of  the  herring  and  the 
small-herring  are  also  based  on  the  erroneous  idea  that  all  successful  herring-fisheries 
most  necessarily  be  spawning-herring  fisheries. 

^QeeM.E.  Block,  '*  OeconomUehe  NaturgeacHUckte  der  Fiskoe  I>eut$okland$.*^  L  Berlin^ 
1782,  p.  191. 

**HamdUngar  r&rande  MJUkety  pp.  56,  58,  60. 

^Kordaik  Udmhift /9r  FUkeri,  m,  p.  12. 
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DubVs  ^^Awtechningar  om  siUfisketi  BohusVim^  ^^HamdUngar 
MlJUJcety^  and  in  JSkstrom^s  and  MdMs  treatises.^ 

As  has  been  mentioned  before,  the  coast  of  Bohosl&i  is  at  long  inter- 
vals also  visited  by  large  numbers  of  '^genuine  sea-hemngs,"  whose 
spawning-season  seems  to  be  towards  the  end  of  snmmer  or  the  first  part 
of  autumn,  as  far  as  can  be  judged  from  the  reports  on  the  h^ring-fi^- 
eries  during  the  eighteenth  century .'^  Among  these  ^^ sea-herrings'^ 
there  were  found  especially  on  the  northern  coast  a  small  nmnber  oC 
herrings  whose  spawning  seems  to  have  occurred  towards  the  end  of  wkh 
terorihe  beginning  of  spring^^^  but  whose  relationship  could  be  asoertained 
with  a  greater  degree  of  certainty  than  even  that  of  the  great  mass  ot 
herrings.  It  is  highly  probable  that  the  herrings  in  question  whici 
spawn  towards  the  end  of  winter  and  generally  in  the  beginnmg  «f 
spring  belong  permanently  to  our  coast  and  to  its  race  of  coast-herrings, 
and  are  in  fact  its  largest,  strongest,  and,  with  regard  to  the  sexual  organSf 
earliest  developed  representatives ;  it  is  likewise  probable  that  it  is 
owing  to  the  sea-herrings  coming  from  the  North  Sea  that  so  many  mat 
herrings  were  caught  in  nets  during  the  last  fishery-period  than  lata. 
The  masses  of  herrings  coming  from  more  distant  parts  of  tiie  ooesi 
drive  those  herrings  which  are  nearer  the  land  towards  the  coast^  where 
both  are  caught  together.  The  same  takes  place,  though  to.a  lees  extent, 
with  the  rich  herring-fisheries  which  occasicmally  occur  in  the  beginning 
of  the  year,  which  also  explains  the  prevalent  opinion  that  in  tliese  fiflb- 
eries  herrings  resembling  the  iso-called  ^^old^  herrings  ai^e  eaoght.*^ 
During  the  latter  part  of  the  last  great  fishing-period  no  other  fuBj 
matured  herrings  were  caught  but  these  last-mentioned  ones. 

Begarding  the  spawning-time  of  the  herring,  it  should  here  be  men- 
tioned that  the  opinion  has  been  advanced  that  one  and  Hie  same  her- 
ring could  spawn  more  than  once  a  year,  and  that  therefore  one  and  the 
same  race  of  herrings  had  two  distinct  spawning-seasons.^    Ko  con- 

»'*Trangrum8'Aeten,"  Stockholm,  1784,  pp.  76,77,78.-0.  C.  CbderstrGm,  <<JFU^ 
lUtg  och  8verige$ftakerier,"  Stockholm,  1857,  p.  21&.—Kgl  Vet  Akad$.  JUmiU.,  1817,  ppL 
35,  A4,—HandL  r&r  HUf,,  pp.  64, 66, 90, 117, 120, 126.— iVya  handl  r&r  mU/.,  I,  p.  ix,  x.— 
Orfvera.  of  Kgl  Vet.  AJcads,  FbrUndU,  I,  1844,  p.  120.  C.N.EkstrOm,  ''FreMOi  ^- 
handling  om  lUmpligaste  sUtiet  att  flska  ai/Z,  torsk,  l&nga,  makrUe,  hummer  odi  o«fm,' 
Stockholm,  1845,  p.  8.— A.  W.  Malm,  <<  G&teborgs  ock  Bokusinns  Kgl.  ffuMhiJInhfi' 
S&lUUps  Undlingar,''  1856,  pp.  9-10;  1857,  p.  21. 

"See  my  ^^ PreUmin&r  her&ttelsef  1873-'74,"  pp.  19-21,  where  all  the  conflicting  opuk- 
ions  regarding  the  spawning-time  of  the  so-called  **  old  herring"  are  for  the  flrBttirae 
given  in  a  collected  form. 

»NiLS80N,  *' Handl.  ror.  nllf.,**  p.  5^.—Skandinavi»k  Faunay  iv,  p.  508. 

» See  my  **  Pteliminiir  herdtteUe"  for  1873-74,  pp.  29-32. 

»M.  E.  Bloch,  "  Oeoonomische  Naturgeschichte,"  i,  p.  192.— B.  G.  E.  dk  La  CsPJtDi, 
**Hi»toire  naturelle  de$  paissons,**  t,  Paris,  1803,  p.  4SA.—HmuUingar  rdrande  Maifideet,  p. 
56.— R.  Parnkll,  **  Memoirs  of  tlm  Wemerian  Natural  History  Sodetg,^  x\i,  Edinbmg, 
1838,  p.  319.— ^ruienc0  on  the  operation  of  the  acts  relating  to  trawUng  for  herring  on  the 
coasts  of  Sootlandy  Edinburg,  1863,  p.  30.— A.  Russel,  ''  The  salmon,^  Edinbnrg,  1851, 
p.  86.— See  also,  KrOter,  **  Danmarks  Fiske,*^  iii,  p.  170.— This  whole  qnestion  has  al- 
ready been  discussed  more  than  two  centuries  ago,  as  may  be  seen  fix>m  Nsuckant^ 
''De  harengo  exerdtaUo  medico,"  Lubeoas,  1654,  pp.  18, 19. 
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Tineing  pioof^  however^  bas  been  broaght  forward  for  these  supposi- 
tiims,  which  most  rather  be  considered  as  unsnccessftd  attempts  to  ex- 
plain tiie  &ct  that  herrings  which  spawn  at  difTerent  seasons  of  the  year 
oeeor  on  the  same  coast,  without  having  recourse  to  the  supposition  that 
two  difBerent  races  of  herrings  live  in  the  same  water,  exposed  to  entirely 
similar  influences. 

Anotiier  <q[nni<m  has  also  been  advanced,  viz,  that  the  herrings  only 
fqMiwn  every  other  year.  Although  it  will  be  difficult  to  deny  the  pos- 
silrility  of  such  an  occurrence,  even  merely  as  an  exception  from  the 
common  rule,  or  owing  to  special  circumstances,  and  although  it  must 
be  acknowledged  that  such  a  supposition  affords  a  very  convenient  ex- 
planation of  the  relationship  and  occurrence  of  the  so-called  migra- 
tory herring  {9trdk9illen)y^^  it  must,  on  the  other  hand,  not  be  forgotten 
that  there  is  not  sufficient  proof  for  the  absolute  correctness  of  the  sup- 
position, and  that  it  brings  in  its  train  numerous  other  difficulties. 
Nothing  of  the  kind  has  ever  been  noticed  in  other  closely -related  spe- 
cies of  flsh,  and  it  seems  i)erfectly  clear  that  we  should  not  look  for  any 
such  cfaarsu^teristic  in  a  species  of  animals  whose  only  shield  in  the 
battle  foT  existence  is  its  fecundity. 

In  the  same  way  it  has  also  been  asserted,  in  order  to  prove  the  occa- 
sionally quite  frequent  occurrence  of  so-called  ^<  migratory  herrings,"  that 
tto  herrings  grow  so  old  that  through  old  age  they  lose  the  faculty  of 
propagating  the  species."  But  no  convincing  proof  pf  this  assertion 
has  80  for  been  brought  forward,  although  it  ought  t^  have  been  com- 
paratively easy  to  obtain  such  proof.  It  is  not  known  how  often  the 
herring  can  spawn— in  other  words,  how  long  it  retains  and  uses  its  prop- 
agating faculty.  A  Scotch  fishery  commission  has,  however,  expressed 
the  opinion  tiiat  the  herring  does  not  live  longer  than  the  time  occupied 
by  two  to  three  propagation  periods." 

Some  time  before  spawning  commences  the  herrings  which  have 
hiihi^o  lived  rather  scattered,  begin  to  gather  in  large  masses,  which, 
with  tJie  principal  races  of  herrings,  assume  gigantic  proportions,  and 
form  so-called  ^^  herring-mountains,''  which  gradually  approach  the  places 

»BoECK,  "  Om  Sadem  og  SUdefiskmeme,"  p.  24.— G.  O.  Saks,  "  Mwrgenhladet,^  Cliria- 
tiaaia^  January  4,  19t2,  No.  3. — Indhereining  amdei  Aarene  1870-^3,  ansHUede praktiak' 
videmkabeUge  UmdenSgeUer,^  ChTiatiani%  1874,  p.  59.— Compare,  also,  LObero's  entirely 
difZeient  explanation  in  ''^0fye9f<«lw^,''pp.  23-24,  and  my  explanation  tn  my  "iVa- 
Hmindr  Berdtielse"  far  1874-^5,  p.  IL^Althongh  it  U  natural  to  suppose  that  those 
herrings  whioli  finish  their  first  spawning  Tery  early  lure  so  much  weakened  hy  it  that 
they  need  an  extra  year  to  gain  sufficient  strength  for  another  spawning — an  explana- 
tion which  agrees  well  with  the  circumstance  that  the  ''migratory  herring"  is  smaUer 
than  the  large  spawning  herring — ^we  must,  as  long  as  this  supposition  lacks  sufficient 
proof^  and  as  long  as  the  phenomena  which  shall  be  explained  by  it  can  be  explained 
in  a  much  less  doubtful  manner,  neTcrtheless,  r^ect  it. 

»C.  U.  EkstrDh,  0^/ifen.  af  Kgl  Vet  Akads.  FSrhandl."  i,  1844,  p.  26.  PraMtk 
afkamdUng,  p.  8.— A.  W.  Malm,  "  GdUHwrg$  ock  BoMisUin$  Kgl  Hn$hdllmktg$'8dU$kap$ 
kamamrngmr/*  1857,  p.  ^.-^Ldmikig  f9r  JPUkare  i  BokmsUk^,  Q^Ukerg,  1861,  p.  17. 

"Report  of  the  Boyal  Commission  on  the  operation  of  the  acts  relating  to  trawling 
liar  heiring  on  the  coasts  of  Scotland,  Edinburg,  1863,  p.  28. 
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where  they  are  going  to  spawn.  Occasionally,  however,  the  barings 
arrive  at  the  spawning-places  some  time  before  spawning  conuneoees; 
during  a  portion  of  the  great  fishing-periods,  this  seems  to  have  been 
the  rule,  but  generally  this  is  not  the  case,  altiioagh  it  happcas 
that  at  the  beginning  of  the  fisheries  herrings  are  caaght  which  are 
far  from  being  ready  to  spawn.  The  various  individuals  oomiioemg  a 
school  of  herrings  do  not  all  get  ready  for  spawning  at  one  and  the 
same  time,  so  that  the  spawning-season  of  one  school  genenAy  extends 
over  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  year;  the  number  of  spawning  fish  is  small 
at  the  beginning  and  at  the  end,  and  greatest  about  the  middle  of  tbt 
spawning-season.  It  is  therefore  an  old  exx>erience,  gained  during  the 
great  herring-fisheries  in  the  western  portion  of  the  North  Sea,  tluit  in 
the  beginning  the  fishermen  catch  more  fat  herrings,  fewer  spawning 
herrings,  and  scarcely  any  herrings  which  have  done  spawing;  that  the 
number  of  fat  herrings  decreases  in  proportion  as  the  spawning  henio^ 
become  more  frequent,  and  that  towards  the  end  of  the  fisheries  nearir 
exclusively  such  herrings  are  caught  which  have  done  spawmng, 
together  with  a  few  spawning  herrings,  but  no  fiftt  herrings  at  aD.  This 
last-mentioned  kind  seems  to  give  way  before  the  spawning  herring- 
does  therefore  not  go  along  to  the  spawning-place,  and  is  not  found  that 
whilst  spawning  is  going  on. 

The  herring  generally  takes  no  food  during  spawning  and  imne* 
diately  previous  to  it,  and  as  the  sexual  organs  develop  at  the  expense 
of  fat,  the  fish  are  very  lean  after  spawning.  During  the  spawning- 
season  we  therefore  find,  at  least  with  the  sea-herring,  only  very  inoonsid* 
erable  and  entirely  indeterminable  traces  of  food  in  its  stomach  or  entiaila. 
This  is  not  so  much  the  case  with  the  coast- herring,  which  fijids  suflicteDt 
food  even  near  the  spawning  places,  and  which  seems  to  continue  to  take 
food  farther  into  the  spawning-season. 

The  approach  of  the  herrings  to  the  spawning-plaoes  may  c^tainly  be 
delayed  or  interrupted  by  un&vorable  weather,  but  when  spawning  has 
once  commenced  the  herring  blindly  rushes  forward  towards  its  olyect 
without  being  deterred  or  hindered  by  anything;  for  instance,  the  attacks 
of  fish  of  prey,  &c. 

It  has  also  been  observed  that  when  the  herrings  begin  to  approach 
the  spawning-places  the  overwhelming  majority  are  female  fish,  while 
the  very  reverse  is  the  case  towards  the  end  of  their  visit  to  the  ooast; 
and  a  predominance  of  male  fish  is  said  to  be  a  sure  sign  that  the  fish- 
eries are  approaching  their  end.^  A  short  time  before  the  beginning  (rf 
the  spawning-season  small  quantities  of  fish  composed  exclusively  of 
male  fish  are  caught. 

The  herrings  generally  approach  the  spawning-place  at  the  beginning 
of  night  and  leave  it  early  in  the  morning  immediately  after  having 
spawned;  but  during  the  great  fisheries  it  also  h^pens  that  the  her- 

>«BoBGK,  <<  Om  aOdm  og  SUd^kerieme,"  p.  26;  TUkahriftfin'  Fiakeri,  YU,  p.  H 
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tings  come  to  the  spawning-places  dnring  daytime^  and  this  is  said  to 
take  place  i>articiilarly  towards  the  end  of  tiieir  visit  to  the  coast^ 

Conc^ning  the  spawning-process  itself^  opinions  are  divided  as  to 
whether  it  continnes  nnintermptedly  till  finished,  or  (as  with  the  carp) 
goes  on  at  intervals,  the  contents  of  the  sexual  organs  being  emptiecl 
gradoally.  The  latter  opinion  is  advocated  by  Axel  Boecky  who  men- 
tions a  number  of  very  plausible  reasons  in  its  £Bkvor,  which,  however, 
are  not  altogether  convincing.  He  even  goes  so  feu*  as  to  speak  of  the 
importance  which  this  gradual  spawning  process  ought  to  have  for  the 
fishermen.^  Accordiug  to  information  received  from  experienced  fish- 
ermen, two  to  three  weeks  would  elapse  before  a  school  of  herrings 
had  by  repeated  emissions  ejected  all  the  spawn  and  roe  contained 
in  their  sexual  organs;  but  this  does  by  no  means  prove  that  every 
individual  fish  spawns  at  intervals.  The  fact  that  the  nets  sometimes 
contain  fish  whose  sexual  organs  are  only  half  emptied  is  not  a  suffi- 
cient proof  that  such  fish,  if  left  alone,  would  have  retained  the  pro- 
ducts of  their  sexual  organs  till  they  could  find  another  chance  to  emit 
Utern.  It  is  quite  probable  that  miscarriages  take  place  under  violent 
shocks  or  when  death  is  threatened.  It  must  also  be  remembered  that 
by  no  means  all  those  1/errings  which  at  one  and  the  same  time  approach 
a  spawning-place  also  spawn  together,  but  that  a  greater  or  smaller 
number  come  near  the  coast  which  are  not  quite  ready  for  spawning. 
This  circumstance  may  have  led  to  erroneous  or  exaggerated  versions 
of  actual  facts.  As  fiur  as  known  the  spawning  process  of  the  great 
schools  of  herrings  is  one  continuous  act.  It  is  certain  that  the  herring, 
wh^i  free,  does  not  begin  to  spawn  until  the  entire  contents  of  the  sex- 
'  nal  organs  are  so  loose  that  the  least  pressure  will  make  them  flow  out;  ^ 
and  even  if  there  are  intervals  in  the  spawning  process  these  intervals 
must  be  very  short. 

During  the  spawning  process  the  herrings  are  packed  in  a  dense  mass, 
are  in  constant  and  violent  motion,  move  their  tails  rapidly,  press  and 
rab  against  each  other  or  against  the  bottom,  press  against  the  nets,  &c., 
f^  with  the  obvious  intention  to  facilitate  the  emptying  of  the  sexual 
organs.^  It  has  been  observed  that  during  the  emission  of  the  milt  the 
sea-water  assumes  a  whitish  color,  that  a  peculiar  odor  becomes  percepti- 
ble, and  that  many  scales  which  have  become  loose  during  the  process 
rise  to  the  surface.    In  net-fishing  it  has  also  been  observed  that  the 

»B0BCK  <<  Om  SUden  og  mdefiaJcerieme,"  p.  59. 

»Om  Sildm  og  SUd^keriene,  pp.  36,  27. 

^'The  products  of  tlie  sexual  organs  begin  to  get  loose,  especially  in  the  male  fish, 
long  before  spawning  commences.  With  a  practical  tIow  Dr.  Heincke  has  given  an 
excellent  table  of  the  gradual  deyelopment  of  the  sexual  organs  in  the  **Jdhre$herichi 
der  deutschm  Commission  eur  vjUseMokaftlu^ien  Untersuchung  der  deutschsn  Msere,^  IV- 
VI,  pp.  68,  69. 

"Professor  Hbnbbx,  who  has  obseryed  the  spawning  of  the  herring  in  the  Sli- 
fiord  (Duchy  of  ^chleswig),  says  that  the  roe  is  freely  emitted  by  the  female  fish  while 
hnzrying  to  and  fix»  over  the  spawning-place.    {Jakresbtrkihiy  lY-YI,  p.  26.) 
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female  fish  generally  go  nearer  the  bottom  than  the  male  fish.*  After 
the  spawning  process  is  finished  the  herring  hasten  back  to  the  open 
sea,  but  according  to  observations  made  in  Scotland^  they  first  gather  for 
a  while  near  the  sorface  in  the  spawning-place.^  Together  with  the  loe 
a  sticky  slime  is  emitted,  which  soon  becomes  hard  in  the  water,  and  by 
means  of  which  the  roe,  when  it  sinks  to  the  bottom,  is  £astened  to  roeks, 
stones,  and  aquatic  plants ;  sometimes  the  roe  even  forms  large  compaet 
cakes. 

As  the  Skagerack  herring  spawns  daring  the  night,  and  dtuing  tlie 
dark  and  cold  season  of  the  year,  the  Bohnslan  coast  offers  but  km 
opportunities  for  observing  the  spawning  process.  This  is  probaUy 
also  the  cause  of  the  characteristic  ignorance  of  the  spawning  process  of 
the  herring  displayed  by  the  Bohnslan  fishermen.  The  remarks  which 
we  propose  to  make  on  the  phenomena  accompanying  the  Bx>awning  of 
the  herrings  are,  therefore,  principally  based  on  observations  made  by 
fishermen  in  more  favorable  localities.  For  comparison's  sake,  we  wiD, 
however,  reproduce  here  the  excellent  description  of  the  spawning  pro- 
cess of  the  herring  given  by  Qislerj  which  in  some  respects  must  still  be 
considered  the  bestof  the  kind.  In  his  ^^BesTcrifningom  Str^mwUngs-FiMkeb 
besJcaffenhetj  NorrboUen^  (Description  of  the  Herring-Fisheries  in  l!^<»rrbot- 
ten),  he  thus  describes  the  spawning  process  of  the  herring :  **  ^  When 
the  herrings  approach  the  coast  in  large  numbers  and  emit  both  roe  and 
milt,  giving  a  whitish  color  to  the  water,  the  fisherm^i  say  tliat  tiie  her- 
rings <  are  shining.'  When  tiiis  takes  place  the  following  may  be  ob- 
served :  The  herrings  which  have  h^ted,  say  about  one-eighth  of  a  mile 
fh>m  the  coast,  approach  the  land  in  large  masses,  both  male  and  fenoAle, 
and  emit  milt  and  roe.  Packed  closely  together  they  press  forward  towards 
theland,  beat  their  tails  against  each  other,  and  cause  such  violent  oodoubo- 
tion  that  many  scales  are  torn  off  and  float  near  the  surface  of  the  water; 
a  strong  and  rank  odor  {odor  aphrodmactis)  fills  tlie  air,  uid  may  be  per- 
ceived at  a  great  distance.  During  this  time  the  fish  do  not  heed  seinee 
or  nets  but  press  against  them.  In  a  few  moments,  about  sunrise,  the 
roe  and  milt  will  give  the  water  a  whitish-gray  color,  exfiending  fietf*  out 
towards  the  deep ;  as  soon  as  the  fish  have  commenced  spawning  they 
will  go  out  to  sea,  seeking  those  places  where  several  currents  meet, 
ejecting  roe  and  milt  all  the  time,  till,  when  they  have  readied  the  de^ 
they  have  grown  quite  light  and  empty ;  they  scarcely  return  to  the 
coast  that  same  summer.  The  roe  when  emitted  ia  surrounded  witii  a 
gluey  juice,  by  which  it  is  fastened  to  rocks,  stones,  plants,  smd  fidiing 
apparatus ;  lines  which  have  been  left  in  the  water  near  the  bottom  are 
often  covered  with  roe  to  the  thickness  of  an  inch,  and  it  is  quite  diffi- 
cult to  scrape  it  offl    With  regard  to  its  spawning  process,  the  hernng 

»NordishTid$8kiifi/orFiskeri,  I,  p.  38. 

«>HuaH  linxBR»  aocoiding  to  W.  Brabazon  :  "The  deep  aea  and  coast  fisheries  of 
Iielaiid.  Dablin,1848,p.31.^J.G.BBBTBAM:  <<The  harvest  of  thf  sea.''  Loodea, 
1873,  p.  170. 

^  Kgl  Svmuka  Vetmskapn  AoademienB  HantOingar  fdr  1748,  IX,  p.  113-116. 
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bears  a  straiig  resemblance  to  otiier  small  fish;  bream^  perch,  craciaii, 
&c,  which  also  press  dose  against  each  other  and  cause  a  great  com* 
motion  in  the  water  when  they  spawn.  For  some  days  in  the  begin- 
ning of  spring  only  milters  are  caught,  bat  as  soon  as  spawning  com- 
mences milters  and  ^>awners  are  caught  containing  loose  milt  and  roe. 
When  spawning  is  over,  both  milters  and  spawners  seek  the  deep." 

After  the  eggs  of  the  herring  have  been  laid  and  have  become  impreg* 
nated,  some  time  elapses  before  they  are  hatched;  this  time  varies  accord- 
ing to  the  temperature  of  the  spawning-place.    The  scmiewhat  conflicting 
observations  on  this  subject  seem  to  point  to  a  varying  incubation-sea8<m 
for  the  diiferent  races.    C  J.  SundevaXPs  opinion  is  probably  correct,  that 
^^  fish  do  not  have  a  regular  hatching-time  for  their  eggs  like  tards."^ 
This  conscientious  observer  says  that  on  the  coast  of  Stockhohnlan,  the 
eggs  of  those  herrings  which  spawn  there,  are  generally  hatched  in  about 
14  days  or  a  little  more,  but  may,  when  the  temperature  of  the  water  is 
higher  (say  upwards  of  68^  F.),be  even  hatched  in  3  days.^    EJcstrlkB 
reports  that  on  the  coast  of  Mo]^5  hatching  takes  about  14  days.^  From 
the  Sli-fiord,  which  has  been  examined  by  the  Qerman  Fishery  commis- 
sion, it  is  rei>orted  that  the  hatching  of  the  herring  eggs  during  spring- 
time, when  the  temperature  was,  comparatively  speaking,  high  (18  to  2(P 
G.s:64.40-6do  F.)  took  only  about  S  to  10  days.^    The  aame  observation 
has  been  made  hjKroyer  regarding  the  herringson  the  coast  of  Denmark.^ 

^StoekkokM  Uin$  Kgl  Husk&UninffS'8m»kap$  kandHngar,  YI,  Stockholm,  1855,  p.  15a 

^KgL  Srenska  reieMkap$Academim$kanilingar,  1, 1, 1855,  p.  17.— See  Stoekholms  1&B8 
Kgl,  Hushdllnings-SiUlskaps  kandUngoTf  VI,  p.  195,  wheie  it  Bajn:  The  development  of 
the  eggs  progresses  rapidly.  Dnring  August  they  are  often  hatched  in  3,  or  at  most 
5-6days.  With  a  water  temperatnre  of  14-15° =67^-69°  F.,  the  eggs  have  been  hatched 
in  6-8  days.  During  May  it  took  6-8  days  to  hatch  them."  These  observations  have 
been  repeated  by  WmBORSN  in  his  treatise  **  Ndgra  crd  om  dUfiake  aamt  om  9ilUn$  dlsr 
SttdmnUngenM  rdUa  heredning  tUl  handelwara"  (Kgh  Landbruks  AoademieM  lld$$hift,  X, 
StoekhOlm,  1871.— ItdMlT{/Y /or  Fiakeri,  VI,  p.  eS.-^Circulare  de»  deutsdum  m$ck^rie 
VerehUf  1972,  IV,  p.  106.— United  States  Commission  of  Fish  and  Fisheries.  Report  lor 
1873-74  and  1874-75,  Washington,  1876,  p.  186.— Report  on  the  herring  fisheries  of  Scot- 
land.   London,  1878,  p.  182.) 

**IHe  Fiache  in  den  Scheeren  von  MUrkd.    Berlin,  1835,  p.  221. 

^drculare  de$  deiUBohen^FUckerei^Vereim,  1874,  p.  268.  Later  Professor  Eupffbr  has 
given  the  foUowingresnlts  of  the  above-mentioned  comission :  **  The  roe  of  the  antomn- 
herring,  with  a  lower  temperatnre  (48.2°-51.8°F.)  and  a  saltness  of  about  2  per  cent., 
develops  in  exactly  the  same  time  and  shows  the  same  phenomena  as  the  Sli-spring  her- 
ring with  a  higher  temperature  (57.2^-680F.)  and  a  saltness  of  only  0.5  per  cent.;  the 
development  of  the  eggs  in  the  Western  Baltic  goes  on  independent  of  the  temperature 
of  the  water  and  its  saltness  in  about  7  days,  counting  from  the  time  of  impregnation ; 
the  minority  of  the  eggs  are  hatched  in  7  days,  some  of  them  even  in  6  days,  although 
the  hatching  of  an  indeterminable  percentage  of  eggs  may  be  delayed  a  £dw  days.'' 
{JahreBberiM,  IV-VI,  p.  31-32).— Db.  H.  A.  Mbtsb  adds  the  foUowing  information,  based 
on  more  recent  and  complete  observations :  **  that  with  a  temperature  of  38.3^F.  the, 
diBvelopment  of  the  egg  takes  about  40  days,  with  a  temperature  of  44.60-46.4<^F.  about 
15,  and  with  a  tenq;>erature  of  SO^-SLS^F.  about  11  days;  but  that  the  influence  of  the 
temperature  on  the  roe  of  the  spring-herring  does  not  dififer  from  its  infioenoe  oa  the 
loe  of  the  autumn-herring."— J«Aras>«Hc)k<,  IV-VI,  p.  240.) 

•Jkmmatki  JIalw,  m,  p.  170. 
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On  the  soathem  coast  of  BohaslSn  A.  W.  Malm  made  observations  during 
April,  1856,  which  showed  that  it  took  the  spring-herrings  spawning  in 
that  region  about  24  days  for  the  development  of  the  roe  f  and  firom  Nor- 
way we  have  Axd  Boecf^s  observations,  which  folly  agree  with  this,*'  In 
Scotland  the  views  seem  to  differ  somewhat  from  oars ;  thus  AWnan  says, 
that  the  development  of  the  roe  of  the  winter-spawning  herring  oocn- 
pies  25  to  30  days,^  whilst  the  fishermen  say  that  it  generally  takes  the 
roeof  the  summer-herring 2  to  3  weeks  and  thatof  the  winter-hening4  to8 
weeks  to  develop ;"  Bertratnj  however,  computes  the  pmod  necessary  ftr 
developing  the  egg  at  10  weeks.^^ 

The  newly-hatched  young  herrings  vary  somewhat  in  size  accordiiig  to 
the  size  of  their  progenitors,  those  on  the  coast  of  Stockholm  measuring 
only  7  millimeters,^'  whilst  those  on  the  west  coast  of  !Norway  reach  a 
length  of  10  millimeters.^ 

The  newly-born  herring  with  its  long  cmd  narrow  body  bears  veiy 
little  similarity  to  its  progenitors,  and  therefore  has  to  undergo  oonsid- 
erable  changes  in  size  and  shape  until  it  becomes  a  genuine  herring.^ 
The  tender  young  herring  grows  very  rapidly ;  higher  temperature  and 
the  larger  quantity  of  food  consequent  upon  it  will  accelerate  its 
developement. 

Profl  C.  J.  Sundevall  therefore  feels  justified,  on  the  ground  of  his 
own  and  Baron  0.  J.  Ceder8tr<hn?8  observations,  in  stating  that  the 
young  herring  on  the  coast  of  Stockholm  reach  a  length  of  25  millimeten 
in  about  two  months,  36  millimeters  in  three  months,  50  nuUimet^s  in 
four  months,  75  millimeters  in  one  and  125  to  150  millimeters  in  two 
years.°^    Ekstrom  says  that  the  young  herrings  on  the  coast  of  Mdiko 

^mu^wrgaooh  BohusUins  Kgl  Hu9lUUlniMg9'8imslcap8  kandlingar,  1^6,  p.  10,  XL— 6«l^ 
horgs  och  BohuslUns  fauna  (vertebrates).  Goteborg,  1877,  p.  579. 

«0m  Silden  og  StldefitkeHemej  p.  1^13. 

^Report  of  the  Boyal  Commission  on  the  operation  of  the  acts  relating  to  trawfing 
for  herring  on  the  coast  of  Scotland.   Edinbnrg,  1863,  p.  24. 

^  Evidence  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  the  operation  of  the  acts  relating  to  trawling 
for  herring,  p.  21, 33,  34.— Mitchell,  <mie  herring,''  p.  340.— Bertram,  'The  HarreBt 
of  the  Sea."  London,  1873,  p.  16a 

'^  The  Harvest  of  the  Sea,  p.  171. — Buckland  finally  meations  observations  tnm 
Scotland  by  Captain  McDonald,  according  to  which  the  roe  of  the  herring  is  hatched 
in  about  18  days.    (Report  on  the  herring-fisheries  of  Scotland.  London,  1878,  p.  leS. 

nC.  J.  SUKDEVALL,  ''StockholfM  IdiM  KgL  Hushmn,  S&IUk.  handL,  YI,  p.  195.— £>L 
Svenaka  Veteiuk.  Acads.  handh,  1, 1, 18&5,  p.  18.— The  same  observation  is  found  in  A. 
W.  Malm,  *'Gi>teborg'$  ooh  BohualUns  fama,'' j^.  579. 

^BOECK,  *'0m  SUden  og  SUdefUkerieme,"  p.  13.— According  to  the  observations  of  the 
German  Fishery  Commission,  the  length  of  the  newly-hatched  herring  varies  from 
5.2-8.8  millimeters.    (JakreaherUihty  IV-yX,  p,  32, 33, 240-248.) 

"C.  J.  Sundevall,  ''Stovkkolnu  Uins  Egl  Hush.  SdlUk,  handL,''  VI,  p.  196-197.  ^ 
Sv.  Vet  Ak.  handlf  I, !» 1855,  p.  18-19, 21-22.,  Plate  lY.  (Jahresheri^^derCcmmitHongwr 
wi89mudkqftlichen  Unterswikung  der  deuUehm  Meere,  lY-YI,  p.  74, 79, 96, 121, 127, 130, 213.) 

The  overlooking  of  these  facts  has  doubtless  been  the  cause  of  several  mistakes  is 
distinguishing  young  herring  from  young  small  herring. 

»  SioekMiM  Idna  Kgl  HvshdUn.  Smak,  kmuO.,  YI,  p.  105, 196-197.  Kgl  89.  Vel  Jiai. 
kamdi.,  1, 1, 1855,  p.  18-19. 
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reach  a  length  of  25  miUimeterR  in  one  month,  50  millimeters  in  about 
three  months,  and  100  millimete]^  in  one  year.^ 

Professor  Mimtery  who  has  observed  the  life  of  the  herring  on  the  coast 
of  Pommerania,  thinks  that  yonng  herrings  caught  on  that  coast  measur- 
ing 50.7  millimeters  were  two  to  three  months  old.^^    The  data  fhrmshed 
by  Professor  Kroyer  regarding  the  growth  of  the  young  herrings  on  the 
Danish  coasts  agree  entirely  with  Ehstronfs  observations  from  the  coast  of 
Sodermaniand.^    Professor  Nils9on  says  that  the  young  of  the  autumn- 
spawning  herring  reach  a  length  of  75  millimeters  in  May,  but  that  near 
the  mouth  of  the  Laga  Kiver  young  fish  are  found  at  the  same  season 
which  were  larger  and  were,  therefore,  presumably  a  year  older,^  and 
that  on  the  coast  of  Bohuslan,  according  to  assurances  given  by  the 
fishermen,  the  herrings  have  reached  a  length  of  25  millimeters  towards 
the  end  of  May,  50  millimeters  in  August  (about  the  middle  of  the  month), 
and  next  autumn,  when  the  herrings  are  one  and  a  half  years  old,  75  to 
100  millimeters ;  ^  which  observation  has  later  been  somewhat  modified, 
the  young  herring  reaching  a  length  of  75  millimeters  during  the  first 
sammer,  and  those  small  herrings  which  measured  about  100  millimeters 
heing  called  "last  year's  young  ones.'^ 

Yonng  herring  begin  to  api>ear  on  the  coast  of  Bohuslan  already  in 
the  beginning  of  May,  and  with  the  increasing  warmth  grow  quite 
rapidly,  measuring  65  to  90  millimeta^s^  from  the  point  of  the  lower  jaw 
to  the  root  of  the  tail  (a  total  length,  therefore,  of  80  to  110  millimeters). 

M/He  Fimihein  den  Soheerm  von  Mlfrkd,  p.  221-222. 

'"ArekivfUr  NatMrge$chi(!hl0,  XXIX,  p.  303. 

'^Danmarks  FUke,  III,  p.  170-171. 

'^HandUngar  Hhrande  sUlJUketf  p.  59. — ^Professor  NiLSSOX  seems  to  have  forgotten  the 
Bpring-spawning  race  of  herrings  (Clupea»majali»y  Miss,),  whose  occurrence  in  this 
region  cannot  have  been  unknown  to  him. 

The  observations  of  the  German  Fishery  Commission  on  the  young  of  the  autumn- 
spawning  herring  in  the  western  part  of  the  Baltic  seem  to  prove  that  those  fish  which 
are  batched  in  autumn  reach  the  same  or  perhaps  even  a  greater  length  in  one  year's 
time  than  those  fish  which  are  hatched  in  spring.    {Jahresberidit,  lY-YI,  p.  248.) 

^Handlingar  r&rande  sillfisketf  p.  45. 

•t  HantUingar  r&rande  sUlJUket,  p.  130. 

See,  alsOy  EkstrOm,  ^'Ftaktisk  aihandling,''  p.  10,  where  he  says  that  ''in  Novem- 
ber or  December  the  young  fish,  then  nearly  a  year  old,  have  reached  a  length  of 
75-100  mimmeters.'' 

®  During  the  latter  part  of  November,  1873, 1  measured  a  great  many  yonng  her- 
ring, which  had  about  that  time  been  caught  on  our  northern  coast,  and  found  that 
the  total  length  of  one-year-old  fish  varied  from  78  to  109.5  millimeters.  Very  numer- 
ous and  accurate  measurements  of  young  herrings,  made  in  the  bay  of  Kiel  by  the  Ger- 
man Fish^  Commission,  from  November  14, 1876,  to  May,  1877,  gave  the  following 
minimum  of  total  length,  viz :  November  14, 84  millimeters ;  end  of  November,  00  milli- 
meters; end  of  December,  100  millimeters;  end  of  January,  110  millimeters;  of  Feb- 
ruary, 114  millimeters;  of  March,  135  millimeters;  and  of  April,  138  millimeters.  (Jak- 
rmberiM,  IV-VI,  p.  245.) 

Toung  herring  having  a  total  length  of  85  to  95  millimeters  are,  by  A.  W.  Malm, 
considered  to  be  almost  two  yean  old.  {OStOargB  odh  Bohn$Uin$faima  [vertebrates], 
Gdteborg,  1877,  p.  58L) 
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By  measnrmg  a  large  number  of  Iwrrings  caaght  on  tiie  coast  of  B<>hiis> 
Ian  daring  the  latter  part  of  spring,  I. have  f(Hind  tiiat  the  majority  of 
herrings  in  that  region  may,  according  to  their  size,  be  divided  into  tfaiee 
gixmps,  namely,  1,  those  measuring  100  millimeters  (total  length  120  milli- 
meters), which  most  be  considered  as  one-year-old-fish ;®  2,  those  measur- 
ing 145  to  150  niiUimeters  (total  length  170  to  175  millimeters),  whidi 
most  be  considered  as  two-year-old-flsh ;  and  3,  those  measuring  175 
millimeters  (total  length  200  to  210  millimeters),  which  are  presomably 
three  years  old,  and  have  fhlly-developed  sexual  orguis.  Occasionally 
I  found  a  fish  measuring  only  160  millimeters  (total  length  185  milli- 
meters) which  had  loose  roe,**  as  well  as  fish  measuring  160  to  170  BiiBi- 
meters  (total  length  185  to  200  millimeters),  which  could  not  posoUy 
have  l>ecome  ready  for  spawning  that  same  year.  Larger  fish,  measniiiv 
about  200  millimeters  {toixA  length  23 J  centimeters),  are  xm>bably  four 
years  old.^  As  a  considerable  portion  of  the  food  which  the  hening 
eats  and  assimilates  is  directly  or  indirectly  used  for  the  formatkm  ot 
the  milt  and  roe,  the  growth  of  ti^  herring  in  size  is,  of  course,  a  sknr 
process.*  The  circumstance  that  tiie  spawning  seascm  of  onr  coast-her- 
rings extends  over  a  i>eriod  of  at  least  several  months,  causing  a  consid- 
erable difference  of  age  among  the  young  fish,  and  a  difference  in  their 
ability  to  seek  and  obtcun  food,  with  other  accidental  circnmstanoeB, 
must  be  considered  as  the  cause  why  in  one  and  the  same  net  fish  of 
every  possible  size  may  be  caught.^ 

The  Bohusl^  coast  herring  seems  to  spawn  for  the  first  time  when  it 
is  three  years  old,  although  this  must  by  no  means  be  understood  as  if 
all  fish  bom  in  one  and  the  same  year  must  spawn  at  that  particular 

®  According  to  the  extensive  investigati^na  of  the  Gennan  Fishery  CommiaBioQ,  tiie 
growth  of  the  young  herrings  in  the  southwestern  portion  of  the  Baltic  is  more  rapid 
during  spring  than  my  observations  on  the  coast  of  Bohuslan  have  shown  it  to  ^ 
In  the  above-mentioned  part  of  the  Baltic  the  herring  are  said  to  reach  a  total  lengtk 
of  130  to  140  millimeters  during  the  first  year,  i.  e.  10  to  20  millimeters  more  thn  my 
observations  showed.    (Jakresberidkif  IV-YI,  p.  246.) 

,  ^In  reproducing  my  observations  (TreUwUndr  herdUeUe,  1873-74,  p.  35)  in  the  "/<Jkr> 
esbmdht  der  commission  zur  wissenschttflUohen  Unienuckwng  der  dMttcken  Meert  •»  JM^ 
(lY-YI,  p.  247),  the  circumstance  seems  to  have  been  overlooked  that  my  meisiae- 
ments  do  not  include  the  caudal  fin,  which  of  course  increases  the  length  considerably. 
I  have  in  doing  so  followed  the  custom  of  other  writers,  amongst  the  rest  Axel  BoBd, 
who  does  not  count  in  the  caudal  fin.  Modem  writers,  as  well  as  some  of  the  older 
ones,  have  followed  a  different  course  in  this  respect.  Desirable  as  uniformity  in  tiuf 
matter  would  be,  the  choice  must  be  left  to  individual  opinions;  only  for  the  sake  of 
avoiding  mistakes  it  should  always  be  mentioned  what  length  is  meant,  and  tins  bai^ 
unfortunately,  not  always  been  done. 

^  A.  W.  Malm's  observations  agree  with  this,  as  he  says  that  fish  having  a  total 
length  of  190  to  220  millimeters  ''are  presumably  in  their  fourth  year,"  and  that  iKsb 
measuring  300  millimeters  (total  length)  "  are  probably  upwards  of  6  years  old''  (Faaii% 
pp.  573,  577). 

^  Judging  fix»m  the  observations  of  the  Gennan  Fishery  Commission,  the  later  giowtii 
of  the  herring  is  not  quite  so  slow  as  I  have  mentioned  above. 

•^See  "FttUMindr  herOUOse,''  p.  156. 
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age,  for  some  do  not  seem  to  get  ready  for  spawning  till  they  are  four 
jears  old. 

Opinions  have  been  very  much  divided,  both  among  naturalists  and 
persons  engaged  in  the  herring  fisheries,  as  to  the  age  at  which  the  her- 
ring spawns  for  the  first  time.  Professor  Mlsson^  on  the  authority  of  "  in- 
telligent fishermen,"  supposed  that  '^  no  kind  of  fish  spawns  in  its  second 
year,"  and  that  '^  the  herring  does  not  spawn  till  it  is  five  or  six  years 
old."^.  Wcstrom^  on  the  other  hand,  thinks  that  those  herring  which 
measure  about  six  inches  (^'  counted  from  the  point  of  the  nose  to  the 
caudal  fin")  are  two  years  old,  and  that  those  measuring  10  to  12  inches 
are  about  4  to  5  years  old;  and  also  says  that  the  herrings  on  the  coast 
of  Bohuslan  do  not  spawn  until  they  have  reached  a  length  7  to  8 
inches  (total  length).®  Prof.  C.  J.  Sundevally  who  has  observed  the  growth 
of  the  herring  on  the  coast  of  Stockholm  Ian,  thinks  that  they  are  ready 
to  spawn  when  three  or  three  to  four  years  old,  when  they  have  reached 
a  total  length  of  about  8  inches  or  200  millimeters.''®  Axel  Boeck  is  in* 
clined  to  believe  that  ^^  the  youngest  herring  which  spawns  can  scarcely 
be  less  than  three,  and  certainly  not  more  than  four  years  old,"  although 
he  is  not  able  to  give  sufficiently  strong  reasons  tor  his  opinion  j"'*  he  also 
says  that  persons  who  have  long  been  occupied  in  fishing  have  informed 
him  that  the  herring,  when  spawning  must  be  six  or  six  to  eight  years 
old.'*  Prof.  G.  0.  Sars  seems  to  have  followed  Professor  Nilsson  in 
trusting  the  authorities  mentione<l  by  him,  and  at  first  fixed  the  age 
when  the  herring  spawns  for  the  first  time  at  four  to  five,  and  more  re- 
cently at  five  to  six  years  f^  although  he  grants  that  some  favored 
individuals  which  have  just  reached  the  age  of  four  years  (that  is, 
<<  Ghristiania  herring "  of  the  preceding  summer)  may,  in  exceptional 
cases,  be  ready  for  spawning  whil^  of  the  five-year -old  herrings  (the 
"  middle-herring"  of  the  preceding  summer)  a  much  larger  number  have 
reached  maturity.'* 

Of  foreign  naturalists  who  have  given  attention  to  this  question  we 

^Handlingar  r&rande  nllfiskety  pp.  45,  47,  51,  71. — See,  also,  the  same  work,  pp.  59 
and  60,  where  it  says  "  when  the  herring  begins  to  spawn  for  the  first  time,  it  is  at 
least  5  to  6  years  old." 

^Praktisk  afhandXingy  pp.  10, 11. — See,  also,  the  same,  p.  5.  * 

-f^atock^i^liMldnB  Kgl  fftuh,  SiUUk,  Undl.,  VI,  pp.  105,  151,  161,  162. 

"  Om  miden  og  Sildefkkerieme,  pp.  36, 37.— 2WMJfcH/t/or  FUkeri,  VII,  p.  21. 

»  Om  Sllden  og  SUdefiekerieme,  pp.  36,  37.— 3WMJfcri/t  far  BUke9%  VII,  pp.  20,  21.— In 
the  "  CkriaHania  Morgenbladet^  of  Kovember  5  and  November  2(]f  1872,  Bowk  gives  a 
foil  account  of  the  six  years'  development  of  the  herring  fhmished  him  by  a  man  by 
the  name  of  DaM,  According  to  this  authority,  herrings  are  on  the  west  coast  of  Nor- 
way called  "Jlfuwe"  when  1  year  old;  *^Blad»Hd"  (leaf  herring),  when  2  years  old; 
**  ChrUiiaida  siltT  (Christiania  herring),  when  3  years  old ;  ".MuWctotW"  (medium  her- 
ring), when  4  years  old ;  "  KjobmandBUd"  (merchant's  herring),  when  5  years  old ;  and 
"  Faarsild"  (spring  herring),  when  6  years  old ;  distinctions  which  seem  to  be  of  very 
ancient  date  in  Norway. 

^Indberetningom  de  i  Aartme^  187(^73,  an9WledeprakU»k^foidm9kaMige  Und&rBdgeUer^  pp. 
38, 39, 40.— Recently  Collbtt  has  expressed  the  same  opinion  {Norge9  Fiake,  Christianiay 
1875,  pp.  191.  198). 

^IndbereMi^,  1870-73,  p.  39. 
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mnsfc  mention  A,  vtm  Leuwenholkj  who  thinks  that  herring  spawn  when 
only  one  year  old,'''  and  YarreUy  who,  in  accordance  with  observatioDs 
made  by  himself,  maintains  that  daring  the  first  year  herrings  do  not 
develop  sufficiently  to  have  mature  milt  or  roe.'*  We  most  also  meor 
tion  the  British  Commission  for  examining  the  Scotch  legislation  regard- 
ing the  herring  seine-fisheries  {Playfair^  Huxley  and  Maxwell)^  which  has 
shown  that  opinions  vary  much  among  Scotch  fishermen,  some  sup- 
posing that  one,  others  that  three,  and  otiiers  that  even  seven  years 
must  elapse  before  the  herring  is  ready  to  spawn.  The  report  of  the 
commission  say»:  "No  sufficient  proof  can  be  brought  forward  against 
the  assertion  that  the  herring  reaehea  its  maturity  when  one  year  old.' 
"There  is  good  reason  to  suppose  that  the  eggs  aie  hatched  in  at  most 
two  to  three  weeks  after  spawning,  and  that  six  to  seven  weeks  later 
(that  is,  at  most  ten  weeks  after  spawning)  the  young  fish  have  readied 
a  length  of  3  iaches."  "  Since  it  is  well  known  that  young  salmon  can 
leave  a  river  and  return  to  it  after  twelve  months  eight  to  ten  times 
larger  than  when  they  left,  and  since  the  herring  lives  on  nearly  the 
same  food  as  the  young  salmon,  it  seems  quite  possible  that  it  can  also 
grow  in  the  same  rapid  proportion."  "  Under  these  circumstances  nine 
months  ought  to  be  a  sufficiently  longtime  to  increase  the  length  of  the 
herring  from  3  to  10  or  11  inches.'^  "  It  may  well  be  objected,  however, 
that  one  cannot  draw  absolutely  certain  conclusions  regarding  the  growth 
of  fish  by  means  of  analogy,  and  it  will  perhaps  be  best  to  leave  it  an 
open  question  whether  the  herring  has  reached  its  maturity  at  the  age 
of  12, 15,  or  18  months,  and  consider  the  last  mentioned  figure  as  ^ 
maximum."^  In  ^orth  America  naturalists  seem  inclined  to  the  opimoii 
that  the  herring,  like  most  other  migratory  fish,  does  not  reach  its  matu- 
rity till  it  is  three  years  old.'" 

«  ScBde  venolg  der  hrieveiiy  Delfi^  1697,  »id,  336-337. 

»« British  Fishes,  3d  edition,  I,  London,  1859,  p.  107. 

^Report  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  the  operation  of  the  acts  relating  to  trawliiig 
for  herring  on  the  coasts  of  Scotland.  Edinburgh,  1863,  p.  27.~£videnoe  of  the  Boyai 
Commissiou  on  the  operation  of  the  acts  relating  to  trawling  for  herring  ou  the  ooMts 
of  Scotland,  pp.  8,  9,  17,  23,  33,  34.— ifltc^tt,  The  Herring,  pp.  30, 340.— J?«r<nim,  The 
Harvest  of  the  Sea,  pp.  169, 170. 

^If.  jBT.  Perlepf  Reports  on  the  Sea  and  River  Fisheries  of  New  Brunswick.  Fredei^ 
icton,  1852,  p.  290. — Fourth  Annual  Report  of  the  Department  of  Marine  and  Fisheries. 
Ottawa,  1872,  Appendices  of  the  fisheries  branch,  p.  13L 

The  work  of  the  Oerman  Fishery  Commission  has  led  to  stiU  another  view  of  this 
question,  according  to  which  the  herring  reaches  its  maturity  when  two  years  old. 
Since  it  has  been  ascertained  that  at  the  age  of  one  year  the  herring  has  a  total  length  of 
130-140  millimeters,  and  that  fully-matured  herrings  have  been  caught  in  the  western 
portion  of  the  Baltic,  having  a  total  length  of  160-200  millimeters,  Dr.  M,  A.  M^ftt 
felt  Justified  in  supposing  that  the  growth  of  the  60-70  millimeters  which  were  lack- 
ing to  bring  the  length  to  the  last  mentioned  figure  and  the  fhll  developm^it  of  the 
sexual  organs  would  not  require  more  than  one  year.    (Jahresherickt,  lY-YI,  p.  247,) 

If,  however,  ftirther  investigations  should  confirm  this  supposition,  which  is  by  no 
means  impossible,  I  believe,  for  my  part,  that  such  investigations  ought  to  prove  that 
such  is  the  case  only  with  wme  of  the  fish  bom  during  one  and  the  same  spawning-season, 
but  that  by  far  the  larger  number  of  these  fish  only  reach  their  maturity  at  the  age  of 
three,  and  perhaps  even  four,  years. 
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According  to  nnanimons  testimony,  the  herring  continaes  to  grow 
(though  slower)  long  after  it  has  reached  maturity,  or  the  facolty  of 
propagating  the  species;  but  the  assertion  that  the  herring,  as  well  as 
other  fish,  know  no  other  limit  of  growth  but  death  is  probably  not  weU 
founded.*^  It  is  not  known  how  old  the  herring  is  when  it  ceases  to 
grow;  but  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  it  has  reached  its  fhll  growth 
at  eight  years  of  age. 

It  is  not  known  to  what  age  the  herring  can  live,  bat  it  is  not  prob* 
able  that  it  reaches  a  very  high  age.  Kor  has  the  assertion  been  proved 
that  the  herring  lives  so  long  that  it  loses  its  propagating  faculty  from 
old  age.  Interesting  attempts  have  been  made  to  ascertain  the  age  of 
herrings  and  other  fish  from  the  layers  composing  the  scales^  or  from 
tJie  number  of  vertebra  in  the  backbone,^'  and  future  histological  investi- 
gations will  doubtless  throw  more  light  on  this  subject.  It  must  finally 
be  mentioned  that  the  above-mentioned  Scotch  Commission  is  of  opinion 
ttot,  owing  to  the  violent  persecutions  to  which  the  herring  is  exposed, 
it  will  scarcely  be  possible  for  it  to  reach  a  higher  age  than  three  to  four 
years  and  live  through  two  to  three  propagating  epochs.^ 

The  Bohuslan  coast  herring  occasionally  reaches  a  length  of  more  than 
300  millimeters;  but  even  specimens  measuring  upwards  of  250  milli- 
meters are  comparatively  rare,  especially  on  the  southern  part  of  the 
coast,  probably  owing  to  the  fact  that  fishing  is  there  carried  on  more 
vigorously.  The  largest  specimen  which  I  obtained  measured  322  milli- 
meters (370  including  the  caudal  fin),  a  length  which  corresponds  wiUi 
that  given  by  Ukstrom  as  the  maximum  length  of  the  Bohuslan  herring,^^ 
and  whicl|  exceeds  that  mentioned  by  later  authors.  Collett  mentions 
that  the  largest  herring  which  he  could  obtain  from  the  boundary  waters 
between  Norway  and  Bohuslan  had  a  total  length  of  364  millimeters;^ 
and  Lundbergy  in  his  treatise  on  the  herring,  containing  numerous  meas- 
urements of  the  herrings  in  the  Eoyal  Swedish  Museum,  says  he  could 
not  find  any  specimen  longer  than  344  millimeters;  this  was  one  sent 
from  Stromstad  by  Baron  0.  Cederstrom.^  No  large  specimens,  such  as 
are  occasionally  found  in  the  northern  portion  of  the  North  Sea,  near  the 
northern  coast  of  Norway,  Iceland,  or  Northeastern  North  America,  are, 
as  fiaf  as  known,  ever  caught  in  the  Skagerack.    BuoMand  gives  17  inches 

»A.  V.  Lbuwenhock,  "EpUtokB  phytiologUxB."    Delphis,  1711),  p.  218. 
» A.  V.  Leuwenhock,  "Epistolw  phynologUxSf"  pp.  401,  402.— Accoiding  to  theae  ao- 
conntB  the  herring  can  reach  an  age  of  at  leaat  twelve  years. 
»  H.  HederstrOm,  **Bdn  om  ftskars  Aider"  (Rgl.  Yet.  Acads.  handl.,  1759,  XX,  pp. 


»  Report  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  the  operation  of  the  acts  relating  to  trawling 
for  herring,  p.  28. 

'^JPrakUsk  qf  handling,  pp.  5, 10.— Daring  the  rich  herring  fisheries  in  the  beginning 
of  1878, 1  observed  several  herrings  having  a  total  length  of  375  millimeters,  and  a 
Tm^Timnm  height  of  75-85  millimeters. 

^Nargea  lUke,    Christiania,  1875,  p.  192. 

^Bidrag  UU  Bdmiedommen  am  Btrdmmingen  i  Stockholms  skUrgdrd,  Stockholm,  1875^ 
pp.  20,  21. 
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as  the  len^  of  the  largest  herring  whidi,  to  his  knowledge,  has  erer 
been  caught  on  the  coasts  of  Great  Britahi  ;^  and  from  Holland  it  is  i^ 
p(H*ted  that  the  crew  of  the  vessel  i>0  Ikmld>aa,rkeid^  Oaptain  KUuu  Dor- 
2an4e,  in  57^  23"  N.  L.,  on  the  23d  October,  1863,  caoght  a  herring  meas- 
uring 485  millimeters  in  length." 

For  the  sake  of  comparison  we  will  here,  after  H.  Baars^  give  tte 
average  size.of  herring  caught  on  the  coast  of  Norway.  The  average 
length  of  the  '^  great  herring  ^  is  350  millimeters ;  of  the  ^^  ^ling-h^ring,'' 
300-320;  of  the  "merchants'  herring,'^  250;  of  the  "medium-herring,' 
235 ;  of  the  great "  GI\;ristiania  herring,'' 200;  and  of  the  little  "Christiaiiia 
herring,"  180.^  According  to  CoUettj  however,  the  average  length  of 
the  "great  herring"  is  330-340  millimeters,  and  that  of  the  "spring-her- 
ring" about  330,  whilst  three  to  four  year  old  "sununer-herring,"  whiek 
have  not  yet  spawned,  often  reach  a  total  length  of  270  to  280,  and 
"  half-grown  two-year-old  fish  "  170  to  190.  The  largest  specimen  of  the 
"  great-herring"  kind  in  the  Ghristiania  Museum  has  a  total  length  of 
378  millimeters.^^ 

Begarding  the  propagation  and  development  of  the  smaU  kerrmgj  I 
have  not  been  able  to  find  any  information  in  old  writers,  and  my  own 
observations  are  still  so  far  from  complete  that  1  deem  it  best  to  deAr 
their  publication.  This  I  offer  in  excuse  of  the  brevity  of  the  followiog 
account: 

The  fishermen,  at  least  in  that  i>art  of  the  coast  of  BohusUIn  when 
herring-fisheries  are  carried  on  during  spring  and  summer,  axe  well  ae- 
quainted  with  the  fieict  that  the  "small-herring"  has  fully  devdoped  roe 
and  milt  in  spring  and  during  the  eariy  part  of  summer,  and  some  fish- 
ermen have  even  observed  their  young  some  time  after  spawning.  The 
spawning  of  the  "  small-herring"  may  be  somewhat  delayed  or  acceler- 
ated by  the  weather,  but  seems  as  a  general  rule  not  to  have  undergoaa 
any  change  with  regard  to  the  time  when  it  takes  place.  In  the  reports 
of  P.  Clancey,  superintendent  of  herring-fisheries  to  the  Boyid  Board  of 
Trade,  we  find  the  following  notice,  that  on  the  11th  March  1811,  small- 
herring  containing  both  milt  and  roe  were  caught,^  indicating  that 
spawning  would  begin  at  most  3-4  months  later.  From  this  drcnm- 
stancewe  may  safely  draw  the  conclusion  that  it. is  not  neccHsaiy  to 
suppose  an  advance  in  time  of  the  spawning-season  of  the  "  smaU-her- 
rihg,"  in  order  to  explain  the  statements  of  JTilMon,  WUkelm  von  Wright^ 
Ekstroniy  A,  W.  Malniy  E.  Uggla^  as  well  as  the  opposing  statement  of 
G.  von  Yhlenj  probably  derived  ftx)m  M.  E.  BlocWs  ichthyology,  or  tsom 
the  supposition  that  the  spawning-season  was  always  contemporaneous 
with  the  fishing-season.    The  above-mentioned  writers  take  awhann  to 

"  FamUior  history  of  Britifih  Fishes.    London,  1873,  p.  122. 

"  Verslag  van  den  Staai  der  Nhderlandache  Zeevisat^m^en  aver  1860,  p.  15. 

«  Die  FUchere^Industrie  Norwegeiu.    Bergen,  1873,  pp.  60,  61,  54. 

•^NorgeeFiekey  p.  192. 

^  G.  G.  CederstbOm,  "  FUkodHng  ook  Sverigee  FUkerier/*  Stookhohn,  18S7,  p.  215. 
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be  tbe  spawning-seaBon  of  the  small  herring.'^  Mr.  O.  von  TMeuj  su- 
peiiQtendent  of  fisheries,  who  at  first  gave  the  latt&rpart  of  autumn  as 
the  spawning-season  of  the  smidl  hecdng  has  done  so  in  accordance 
with  the  experience  of  old  fishermen,  although  it  is  my  opinion  that 
there  is  no  reason  why  he  should  admit  the  spawning  during  autumn 
merely  as  an  exception."* 

Pio£  C.  J.  EhmdevaU  has  ascertained  that  the  smi^-herring  on  the 
coast  of  Stodkholml&i  spawn  towards  the  end  of  June  and  in  July,^ 
therefore  somewhat  later  than  on  the  coast  of  BohusU^n.  Kroyer  re> 
IK>rt8  of  his  Olupea  9pra;ii/u^  that  ^^ey  generally  spawn  in  August,  but 
begin  during  the  latter  half  of  June,  and  sometimes  continue  till  Sep- 
ember."^  and  of  OZfcpm/SbAofiev^Idt,  that  ^^inspawners  which  were  caught 
early  in  spring  he  found  the  milt  strongly  developed,"  ^  which  indicates 
aa  earlier  spawning-season  for  this  last-mentioned  variety. 

The  small  herring  found  on  the  northern  coast  of  Germany  (Pommer- 
ania^  Holstein,  East  Friesland)  is  said  to  spawn  in  autumn.^  On  the 
eastern  and  southern  coasts  of  Great  Britain  the  small  herring  are  re- 
ported to  spawn  twice  a  year,  viz :  during  summer^  and  during  winter 
immediately  after  new  year.^  The  small  herring  found  on  the  coast  of 
Iceland  spawns  during  spring.* 

My  own  observations  regarding  the  spawning-season  of  the  smidl-her- 
ring  show  that  on  the  middle  coast  it  begins  towards  the  end  of  May  or 
early  in  Jime.  It  is  probable  that  the  spawning-season  begins  a  littie 
earlier  cm  the  northern  and  a  little  later  on  the  southern  coast  ^^  The 
small-herring  which  are  caught  in  autumn  and  the  beginning  of  winter 
have  never  very  strcmgly  developed  milt  and  roe  (a  circumstance  which 
can  be  fhlly  and  extensively  proved  by  the  preparation  of  so-called 

^  NhjBSON,  "  Prodnmu%  ichihyologkB  8o<Mdimtviea,  Lnnda,  1832,  p.  22.  SkandimaviBk 
Fmma  IV,  p.  581.— W.  V.  Wright,  **HamdiiH0ar  riframde  $^fi8het,''  pp.  167, 175.— £k- 
SFBOm,  "Prakti$k  afhamOUmg/'  pp.  9, 103.— O^^wrv.  of  Kgl  VeL  AkadP$.  FSrlumdl,  I, 
1844,  p.  26.— A.  W.  Malm,  «  mtOwrgi  oo^  BohuaUiM  Kgl.  Hushdlln,  Sdlhk,  handl.*"  for 
1856.  p.  10.  IMmiing  pk  FUkare  i  Bohual^,  p.  15.— £.  Uooia,  <*  OdUiborgs  ock  Bohua- 
ldM$  Kgl  Mu9hlldm  SiUUlc.  hanSL  for  1859,  Appendix  2,  p.  15.— G.  VON  Ym.BN,  "  GIUeborg§ 
M*  BohmsUiM  Kgl.  HuahMhi.  8m$k.  QwirtdUkrift,  July  1867,  pp.  51,  52,  April  1868,  p.  45. 

•G.  VOK  Thlkr,  **  QIMwrgn  odk  BohuaUhu  Kgl  HMahdUn.  8m$k.  QuartaUtarift,'' 
Jq^  1871,  p.  52,  July  1872,  p. 50.  Nya  HamdUngar  rdrande HUJUket^l,  p.  19.  Beoently 
Dr.  A.  W.  Malm  has  oommunicated  obsenrationa  from  the  yearo  1864  and  1665  which 
ooiTect  his  above-mentioned  older  observations  (Faona,  pp.  582, 583). 

•SUKkkolnu  Utfu  Kgl  HuMOm.  SSOik.  Handl.,  vi,  pp.  109, 185-187. 

•^DammarJcB  Fiske,  iii,  p.  191. 

^Dammark9  FUke^  iii,  p.  201.    I  have  observed  similar  cases  on  the  coast  of  Bohnsl&L 

••Bloch,  **Oeoon<misc^Katurgmckidhie,'^  i,  p.  207.— L.  WmMAOK,  Cireularede$deut$6kr 
m  lUoheri-rereins,  1875,  p.  119. 

wYabbbll,  '*BriH8h  JPfeto,"  3d  ed.,  i,  p.  116.-nJ.  CoucH,  *'^  m$1ory  of  the  FUkm  <if 
fheBHHah  nianda,"  IV,  London,  1865,  p.  110.— E.  Holdswobth,  <<Deep-seafiahinff  and 
fishing-boats,"  London,  1874,  pp.  133-135. 

"Holdswobth,  '<I>eep-sea  fishing  and  fishing-boats,"  pp.  133-135. 

»F.  Fabbb,  "NaturgeadUokU  dtirFUohe  Xtlatub,"  Frankfturtnam-Kain,  1829,  p.  180. 

>^IL860N,  ^^8hamdfi!MvUlk  Fauma,"  ir,  p.  621. 
42  P 
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^^skitiless  and  boneless  anohoTieB"),  bat  aare  nevertiieless  not  Tery  liiai, 
'wUoh  shows  that  they  cannot  have  spawned  j^vions  to  tiie  bef^nniiig 
of  l^e  automn  fishertes.  The  larger  small  herring  whioh  aie  caofM 
during  spring  and  sommer  are  generally  thinner  and  in  a  poorer  cob- 
dition.iw 

Begarding  the  spawning  of  the  small  herring  it  ought  also  to  be  mm- 
tioned  that  Mr.  Hdldsworthj  who  is  thoronghly  Tersedin  all  qnestionsvdat- 
ing  to  the  British  fisheries,  in  his  w^  known  work  ^Deq[^^»a  fishery  ad 
Fishing-boats''  has  expressed  the  snppoeition  tiiat the  small  herring,  like 
the  codfish,  the  mackerel,  and  (according  t<^  Ooudk)  the  pilchard^  ad 
other  salt-water  fish  emit  their  roe  on  the  sor&ce  of  the  water  dmnif 
snmmer  generally  in  the  open  sea  and  dnring  winter  nearer  the  eoasl.* 

^e  yoong  oi  the  small  herring  are  said  to  appear  on  the  noirtfcea- 
most  part  of  the  {^ast  abont  midsummer  or  the  beginning  of  July.  No 
infbnnation  can  be  found  in  any  writers  on  the  sulgeot  as  to  bow  tet 
tSte  small  herring  grows,  and  how  old  it  is  when  it  ^^wns  fi»r  Ae  tol 
tinne,'^  and  my  own  observations  are  not  sufficiently  advanced  to^am 
any  certain  conclusion  -t^m  them.  But  ason  the  ISthc^Mordli,  1874^1 
received  from  KaSfisund  several  small  herrings  measuring  96-97  mifi- 
meters(£rom  the  point  of  the  lower  jaw  to  the  rootof  the  tail)  wididi  hal 
strongly  developed  sexual  (Mrgans,  and  as  tiw  mtgorily  of  tiioee  whjeh 
I  received  ttom  Tjbm.  during  the  latter  part  of  spring,  measured  oulj 
100-110  millimeters,  it  does  not  seem  impossible  tiiat  the  smidl  horiof 
spawns  for  the  first  time  when  two  years  old,  altfaou^  this  will  probafa^ 
only  occur  witili  some  of  the  descendants  of  one  and  the  same  spawning- 
Season.  It  is  on  the  whole  more  probable  that  the  small  herring,  like  the 
herring,  does  not  become  capabte  of  spawning  till  it  is  three  years  oUL 

The  largest  smidl  herriug  which  I  ever  obtained  on  the  coast  of  Bo- 
husl^n  measured  149  (counting  in  the  caudal  fin,  172.3)  milUmeton  m 
length;  but  even  specimens  measuring  140  millimeters  are  rare. 

For  comparison's  sake  I  will,  in  conclusion,  give  a  flew  ta^ctB  concerning 
tjie  spawning  and  growth  of  s(Mne  fish  which  are  closely  related  to  the 
herring. 

The  most  imp<Mrtant  of  tiiese,  tlie  American  herring  {Aloaa  prmgiMKi 
or  8apidis8imay  the  shad),  spawns  like  t^e  salmon,  high  up  t^  rivers,  asi 

a«L5berg,  '^Nargee  Jlafajricr,"  p.  97. 

>«FiBh68  of  the  BritiBh  iBlttads,  iv,  p.  81.— jQToUMPortJb,  <<Deep-8ea  fishing  and  fiafaii^ 
boafts,"  pp.  31, 132. 

imu  Deep-eea  fishing  luid  fifihing^boats,"  p.  135. 

>o*A  little  more  than  a  year  ago  Dr.  A,  W,  Malm  gave  some  infoimation  on  this 
pointy  to  the  effect  that  young  fish  measaring  20-34  millimeters  (total  lengthX  and 
obtained  between  Jnly  5th  and  Angnst  15thy  are  said  to  be  young  <Hies  <^that  same  yoar. 
Whilst  yonng  fish  measuring  42-57  millimeters  (total  length)  and  obtained  towards  tlM 
end  of  July  or  the  middle  of  Angnst,  are  said  to  be  a  little  over  a  year  old.  (Faim%  n^ 
583-585.)  According  to  Dr.  Malm's  opinion,  the  small  hemng,  which  is  only  half  tha 
aiz6>  may  reacb  abont  the  same  length,  during  its  first  year  as  the  hening  whish  li 
twice  as  large,  and  whose  young  measuring  46-49  millimeters  are  said  to  be  a  year  old* 
(Fauna,  pp.  580-581.) 
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its  spawning  is  thus  described :  ^^  Gathered  in  dense  schools,  the  spawners 
and  milters  move  slowly  in  a  circle,  the  dorsal  fins  often  protruding  above 
the  sorfkce  of  the  water.  Suddenly,  as  if  struck  by  an  electric  shock, 
they  dart  ofE^  and  immediately  roe  and  milt  are  exx>elled  in  the  water. 
Wherever  there  is  only  one  couple  they  slowly  swim  in  a  circle,  the  milter 
liolding  his  head  dose  to  the  pectoral  fin  of  the  spawner."  ^^  Although 
the  roe  is  not  loose,  it  is  only  a  little  heavier  than  the  water  of  the  river, 
80  that  by  artifical  impregnation  it  can  be  kept  floating  in  the  current; 
it  also  differs  from  the  roe  of  the  herring  by  being  entirely  free  from  any 
sticky  substance,  by  which  it  could  be  fastened  to  any  object  either  at  the 
bottom  or  near  the  surface.  With  a  water  temperature  of  24P  C.  (75.2^  F.) 
it  is  hatched  in  about  60-70  hours,  but  when  the  temperature  is  lower  it 
takes  longer,  requiring  about  seven  days  with  a  temperature  of  62.6<^- 
640.4  F.  ^^  For  a  spawning-place  the  shad  prefers  either  coarse  sand  or 
a  bottom  with  a  rich  vegetation.  ^^  The  AlosaprcestdMlia  does  not  reach 
its  maturity  until  it  is  9-4  years  old,  although  milters  which  are  only  2 
years  old  are  said  to  be  able  to  propagate  the  species.^**  When  five 
years  old  they  are  considered  fully  grown.*** 

The  American  river-herring  {Pomolobuapaettdoharengug — "  the  alewife^) 
seems  to  reach  maturity  at  the  same  age  as  the  Ahsa  prcestoMlis^^^j  but  its 
roe  when  q'ected  is  like  that  of  the  herring,  accompainied  by  a  sticky 
slime,  by  means  of  which  it  adheres  to  any  objects  found  in  the  spawning- 
place  ;  it  is  hatched  at  the  usual  temperatare  in  about  70-74  hours.*** 

Our  common  Alosa  finta  also  spawns  up  rivers  and  streams,  where  it 
empties  its  sexual  organs  with  violent  muscular  exertions,  beating  the 
water  with  its  tail,  so  that  during  quiet  evenings  or  nights  the  noise  of  the 
spawning  may  be  heard  at  some  distance  fh>m  the  spawning-place.**' 

^^Beport  of  the  Commissioners  of  Fisheries  of  Massachnsetts,  for  1869,  p.  17. — Slaoky 
United  States  Commission  Fish  and  Fisheries,  11,  report  for  1872  and  1873,  p.  460. 

losjKeport  of  the  Commissioners  of  Fisheries  of  Massachusetts,  for  1867,  p.  36.— United 
States  CommiBfiion,  Fish  and  Fisheries,  II,  pp.  425,  430. 

^Slacky  United  States  Comm}|»ion,  Fish  and  Fisheries,  H,  p.  460. 

i<*Beport  of  the  Commissioners  of  Fisheries  of  Maseachnsetts,  for  1867,  pp.  23, 40;  for 
1860,  p.  18;  for  1870,  p.  6;  for  1871,  p.  12;  for  1873,  p.  18 ;  for  1875,  pp.  5,  52. 

>»  Beport  of  the  Commsssioners  of  Fisheries,  of  Massachnsetts,  for  1869,  p.  21. 

uoseport  of  the  Commissioners  of  Fisheries  of  Massachusetts,  for  1868,  pp.  7,  8,  9, 
23;  for  1869,  pp.  5,  6,  21 ;  for  1874,  p.  8 ;  for  1875,  p.  62.— United  States  Commission  of 
¥Uih  and  Fisheries,  11,  pp.  LIX-LXL 

1"  Beport  of  the  Commissioners  on  Inland  Fisheries  of  Massachusetts,  for  1873,  pp. 
8,9. 

»<  Yabrsll,  <' British  Fishes,''  3d  ed.,  I,  p.  130.— KbOteb,  *^DammarV$  JFUke,"  m, 
pp.  317,  318. 
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XXVII.-THE  INTRODUCTION  AND  CULTURE  OF  THE  CARP  IN 

CALIFORNIA. 


Bt  Bobert  a.  Pofpb. 


Oarp  cnltnre  in  OaUfomia  owes  its  beginning  to  the  efforts  made  by 
Hie  late  Mr.  J.  A.  Popi>e,  of  Sonoma,  in  the  year  1872,  and  previously. 
Although  yet  in  its  infjem^y,  it  promises  at  an  early  day  to  become  one 
of  the  great  sources  of  profit  for  the  agriculturist  and  small  jEEumer  of 
that  State. 

The  particulars  of  Mr.  Poppers  visit  to  Gtormany  in  1872,  and  his  re- 
turn in  the  same  year  with  several  small  carp,  which  he  placed  in  his 
ponds  on  the  ^^Palpuli  Bancho,''  in  Sonoma  Vcdley,  are  fiEM^ts  well  known 
to  the  m^ority  of  people  interested  in  the  subject  in  California.  To  the 
readers  of  the  reports  of  the  United  States  Fish  Commission,  however, 
tiie  circumstances  are  doubtless  vague  and  uncertain,  and  it  is  the  pur- 
pose of  this  paper  to  give  whatever  information  there  is  at  hand  con- 
cerning Mr.  Poppers  trip  to  Europe,  and  also  to  throw  some  light  on  the 
question  as  to  the  time  this  well-known  Euroi>ean  wanderer,  the  carp, 
first  made  its  appearance  in  American  waters.  The  subjoined  account 
can  be  relied  on  as  being  authentic  in  every  particular,  although  less 
ftiU  and  exhaustive  than  it  would  otherwise  have  been  had  Mr.  Popi>e 
been  spared  and  given  it  the  care  and  revision  of  his  long  experience. 
Concerning  Mr.  Poppe,  it  may  be  said  in  this  connection  that  he  was 
thoroughly  imbued  with  the  ftiture  success  of  carp  culture  in  California. 
He  was  busy  collecting  data  concerning  the  carp  for  publication  for  a 
long  time,  but  his  expectations  and  hopes  were  cut  short  by  an  untimely 
death. 

The  "Palpuli  Bancho,"  where  Mr.  Popi)e  resided,  and  where  the  carp 
were  placed  on  their  arrival  fipom  Europe,  will  first  demand  our  atten- 
tion* This  farm  is  situated  about  six  miles  from  Sonoma,  in  a  southerly 
direction,  and  contains  684  acres.  Of  this,  440  acres  is  high  arable 
land,  and  the  remaining  240  acres  is  marsh,  or  what  is  known  in  CaU- 
fomia  as  ^^tule"  land.  Sonoma  Creek,  quite  a  large  stream,  navigable 
almost  to  Sonoma,  bounds  the  ^^Palpuli  Bancho"  on  the  east,  while  on 
the  west  there  are  the  foot-hills  and  small  eminences  of  the  Coast  Bange. 
The  name  ^^Palpuli,"  if  universally  understood,  would  afford  an  index 
of  the  character  of  the  farm  which  bears  its  name.  It  signifies  ^^  land 
of  many  springs.^  The  number  of  springs  on  this  place  is  truly  wonder- 
taL    Almost  every  acre  has  one  or  more  of  them,  and  in  many  localities 
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of  a  hundred  acres  there  are  at  least  adozen.  They  make  their  appesr- 
ance  on  the  sor&bce  of  the  gronnd;  sometimes  even  they  seem  to  eome 
oat  of  the  solid  rock ;  then,  after  windmg  through  innnmerable  channels, 
find  their  way  into  Sonoma  Greek.  No  accurate  and  exhanstiTe  ansly* 
sis  of  the  water  has  yet  been  made  to  the  knowledge  of  tiie  writer,  and 
conseqnently  it  cannot  be  stated  deinitdy  what  its  properties  are. 
Moreover,  it  is  of  different  degrees  of  temperature  in  the  dififerent 
springs,  in  some  being  quite  warm  (86^)  and  in  others  much  less  so. 
That  in  the  carp  ponds  had  a  uniform  temperature  of  74P.  The  water, 
too,  is  very  soft,  and  contains  the  salts  of  sodium,  sulphur,  and  magne- 
sium in  solution. 

Mr.  Poppe  has  seven  ponds  on  his  farm,  all  artificisdly  constmcted,  at 
a  cost  of  much  labor  and  expense.  They  follow  one  another  doeely, 
being  separated  only  by  a  levee  or  embankment  of  8  or  10  feet.  The 
first  or  upper  one  is  perhaps  200  feet  above  the  level  of  Sonoma  Greek, 
and  is  150  feet  square.  It  covers  an  area  before  clothed  with  springs, 
and  has  an  average  depth  of  nearly  5  feet  The  embankment  at  the 
lower  end  is  10  feet  wide  and  about  6  feet  high.  The  general  method 
employed  by  Mr.  Poppe  in  making  his  ponds  is  substantially  as  foUowB: 
The  area  was  first  definitely  determined,  and  then  plowed  up  with  a 
strong  iron-beam  plow  as  deep  as  possible.  The  soil  was  then  removed 
with  the  ordinary  road-scrapers,  and  deposited  on  the  lower  «id  of  the 
projected  pond  to  serve  as  a  levee.  An  alternate  plowing  and  scraping 
was  continued  until  the  necessary  depth  was  obtained.  On  account  of 
the  presence  of  the  springs,  and  the  consequent  accumulation  of  watery 
the  labor  of  construction  was  oftentimes  anything  but  pleaaant.  After 
the  pond  was  completed,  a  main  channel  through  the  center  was  dug 
out,  and  an  exit  under  the  levee  prepared;  a  board  wall  was  built  on  the 
iQside  to  prevent  the  eating  out  of  the  embankment  by  the  water.  Thii 
was  necessary  on  account  of  the  prevailing  west  winds  driving  the  water 
to  the  east  side,  and  thus  destroying  it.  The  water  was  then  allowed  to 
rise,  and  finally  passed  off  through  a  broad  canal  to  the  other  side. 
Where  this  last  pond  terminated  the  succeeding  one  began.  The  land 
has  a  sufAdent  slope  to  insure  a  uniform  fall  of  water  from  one  pond  to 
the  other. 

In  a  similar  manner  all  the  other  ponds  were  constructed.  The  last 
tliree  are  by  far  the  largest  and  most  elaborate.  In  addition  to  these 
just  spoken  of,  which  are  breeding  ponds,  &c.,  there  are  two  others,  used 
for  the  temporary  reception  of  the  carp  prior  to  their  being  transported 
to  other  localities.  These  ponds  are  a  great  deal  smaller  than  the  oth- 
ers, but  serve  quite  as  distinct  and  valuable  a  purpose.  It  would  not  be 
convenient  to  let  the  water  off  the  large  ponds  every  time  a  quantity  ot 
the  fish  were  to  be  sold;  so,  on  an  occasion  of  this  kind,  they  are  taken 
from  the  receiving  ponds  with  little  or  no  trouble  and  inconvenience. 

I  have  now  described  the  carp  ponds  proper,  and  yet  there  remains 
one  concerning  which  something  should  be  said,    l^earer  the  foot-hiDs, 
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and  oonndoEaUy  higgler  above  the  level  of  Soaooia  Oreek^  there  is  to  be 
fimnd  another  pond  having  a  temperature  of  86<^.  The  spring  which 
feeds  it  is  not  more  than  20  yards  from  the  others,  yet  there  is  a  differ- 
ence of  12P  in  the  temperatnie.  This  pond  has  been  devoted  to  the 
raising  of  gold-flsh.    They  grow  remarkably  large  here,  and  become  very 

fiBlt.  ' 

A  bath-honse  is  near  this  pond,  receiving  its  water  from  it.  For  a 
nnmber  of  years  it  has  been  resorted  to  by  invalids  and  dyspeptics,  who, 
peiiiaps,  not  receiving  that  rejuvenation  promised  pilgrims  by  old  Ponce 
de  liton  from  his  wonderful  fonntaia  of  youth  in  Florida,  have  yet  been 
much  benefited,  and  received  decided  aid  firom  the  warm  spring  of 
<^  Palpoli  Bandio." 

For  a  number  of  years  this  Bancho  has  been  used  as  a  dairy  fiurm; 
firom  1853  to  1875  it  was  controlled  by  Mr.  Popi>e  himself,  and  since 
that  time  it  has  been  leased  to  a  colony  of  Swiss  dairymen.  The  soil, 
however,  is  admirably  adapted  for  viticulture,  as  the  large  vineyard 
set  out  some  eight  or  ten  years  ago  will  show. 

With  this  statement  of  the  location  and  general  characteristics  of  the 
farm  where  the  carp  were  placed  iq>on  their  arrival,  I  turn  now  to  a 
brief  riswaU  of  the  incidents  of  Mr.  Poppers  voyage  to  Europe. 

Mr.  Poppe  left  Sonoma  on  the  3d  day  of  May,  1872,  and  San  Fran- 
cssoo  on  the  5th  for  S'ew  York,  going  by  way  of  the  isthmus  of  Pan- 
ama. At  New  York  he  embarked  on  one  of  the  (German  Lloyd  steamers 
for  Bremen,  arriving  tiiere  in  the  usual  time  without  any  noticeable 
occurrence.  A  few  days  were  spent  in  visiting,  after  a  lapse  of  thirty- 
three  years,  the  scenes  of  his  boyhood,  and  in  finding  some  trace  of 
liis  former  Mends  and  relatives.  After  spending  a  week  or  so  in  this 
manner,  Mr.  Poppe  set  out  on  the  important  business  of  his  journey, 
namely,  the  procuring  of  specimens  of  the  carp. 

Until  recently  it  had  not  been  definitely  known  where  Mr.  Poppe  pro- 
oared  his  fish  in  Qermany,  he  never  having  given  the  exact  locality 
during  his  lifetime.  Several  days  after  his  death,  however,  a  journal 
published  in  Stettin  was  received  by  his  fsunily  which  contains  the  de- 
sired information.  The  writer  of  the  article  was  a  companion  of  Mr. 
Poppe  during  a  part  of  the  journey  to  the  locality.  I  extract  the  fol- 
lowing from  the  journal  Ikut»6h$  Fiicherei-Zeitwng^  December  16, 1879, 
page  412 :  <^  The  young  carp  which  Mr.  Poppe,  of  Sonoma,  Gal.,  took 
with  him  to  America  in  1872  were  taken  from  the  ponds  of  a  certain 
miller  of  Beinfbld^  Holstein,  who  followed  the  business  of  carp  culture. 
This  city  is  on  the  line  of  the  Hamburg-Lubec  Bailroad.  The  writer  of 
these  lines  accompanied  Mr.  Poppe  at  that  time  to  Seinfeld.'' 

Here  Mr.  Poppe  procured  83  carp  of  various  ages  and  sizes.  Three 
were  very  large,  two  feet  or  more  in  length;  the  others  all  the  way  fix>m 
that  size  tothelengthofanordinaiy  steel  pen.  The  large  ones,  of  course, 
owing  to  the  imperfect  accommodations,  were  the  first  to  die,  while  only 
fbe  very  smallest  endured  the  long  voyage.    The  were  placed  on  a  steamer 
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for  New  York,  in  tin  vessels  of  ilie  capacity  of  twenty-two  gaUoBsead. 
These  were  of  different  heights,  and  so  arranged  in  an  asc^ding  seale 
that  the  water  from  the  upper  vessel  flowed  into  tiie  seoond,  tlieDn 
into  the  third.  From  the  third  it  was  dipped  back  into  tiie  firs!,  and 
this  process  continued  throughout  the  whole  voyage.  Mr.  Poppe  had 
no  assistant,  but  performed  all  the  labor  himself  watching  throagh  tibe 
long  hours  of  the  night  that  the  comfort  of  the  fish  should  be  enhanoei 
On  account  of  the  lack  of  ice  on  board  the  steamer,  and  Mr.  P<^^ 
consequent  inability  to  keep  the  water  at  a  sufficiently  cool  tempenr 
ture,  many  of  the  fish  died  on  the  voyage.  One  after  another  was  fiwrnd 
de^  on  the  surfetce  and  thrown  overboard.  Upon  the  arrival  of  tbe 
steamer  near  New  York,  only  twenty  were  alive.  A  delay  of  two  dap 
was  had  in  New  York  Eburbor,  occasioned  by  some  irregularity  in  tiie 
quarantine  regulations,  during  which  time  a  dry,  stifling  wind  arose, 
and  continued  with  unabated  fory  the  whole  of  one  night.  Tbaa  de- 
stroyed twelve  more  of  the  carp,  and  when  a  landing  was  effected  in 
New  York  there  only  eight  left.  These  were  placed  as  soon  as  possibie 
in  hastily  extemporized  iK)nds  of  the  Oroton  Aqueduct  Company  and 
left  there  for  three  days  to  become  accustomed  to  their  native  etenfiot^ 
which,  except  in  a  highly  impure  state,  and  under  very  peculiar  drciiB- 
stances,  they  had  not  had  since  leaving  their  native  kuid«  Afl;^  mak- 
ing all  the  necessary  arrangements  with  the  railroad  companies  respect 
ing  the  rapid  and  careful  transit  of  the  fish  across  the  contin^  aod 
not  forgetting,  in  this  instance,  a  large  supply  of  ice,  Mr.  Poppe  1^ 
New  York  for  San  Francisco.  In  seven  days  he  arrived  there  with  the 
whole  number,  not  having  lost  a  single  one  in  traveling  a  distuioe  d 
over  three  thousand  miles.  In  San  Francisco  there  was  another  delay, 
but  on  the  day  following  his  arrivi^,  being  the  5th  day  of  August,  1873; 
three  months  since  leaving  San  Francisco,  he  landed  his  five  puny,  and 
«almo8t  dead,  carp  in  his  ponds  in  Sonoma  Valley.  Two  flsh  died  in  San 
Francisco,  and  one  on  the  sloop  to  Sonoma,  leaving  Ave  as  the  number 
safely  landed.  These  were  placed  in  one  of  the  ponds  already  described, 
and  formed  the  numbers  ftom  which  all  the  others  sprang. 

At  the  time  the  carp  were  placed  in  the  ponds,  in  August,  1872,  fh? 
were  in  a  very  precarious  condition;  the  journey,  if  continued  hot  ft 
little  while  longer,  would  certainly  have  killed  them.  They  were  aboat 
as  large  as  an  ordinary  steel  pen,  being  the  very  smallest  of  the  S3 
wit^  which  Mr.  Poppe  started  from  Europe.  In  the  May  following,  tbe 
original  Ave  had  increased  to  16  inches  in  length,  and  tlie  yoong 
fish  had  increased  to  over  three  thousand.  Since  that  time  the  in- 
crease has  been  very  rapid,  but  the  sales  hi^ve  kept  pace  with  it,  so 
that  no  overstocking  has  as  yet  taken  place.  The  spawning  season 
takes  place  late  in  the  spring — ^in  the  months  of  April  and  May.  Tbe 
exact  time,  of  course,  is  uncertain  with  them,  because  observatioos  of 
the  fish  in  the  ponds  cannot  be  very  accurate.  The  spawn  of  tl^  ocigi* 
nal  five  carp,  in  May  following  th^  arrival  (as  was  said  before),  i 
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bered  3,000.  Th&r  growth  and  developmait,  also,  was  proportionately 
rapid.  The  original  carp  (two  only  of  which  now  remain)  measure  over 
two  feet  in  length  and  weigh  in  the  neighborhood  of  fifteen  pounds. 
The  yonng  have  been  known  to  increase  rapidly  also,  in  one  year  reach- 
ing a  length  of  12  inches  and  weighing  fit>m  six  to  eight  poonds. 

The  yonng  of  the  carp  have  been  sold  to  fimners  throughout  Oalifor- 
nia  and  adjacent  States,  and  some  have  been  shipx>ed  even  to  the  Sand-* 
wich  Islands  and  Central  America.  Sonoma  County,  California,  where 
Ifcr.  Poppe  resided,  has  been  pretty  well  stocked  with  them.  Among 
others  who  are  engaged  in  the  business  of  carp  culture  in  this  county 
may  be  mentioned  Mr.  Levi  Davis,  of  ForestviQe;  Mr.  William  St^ 
pliens,  Sebastopol;  Sylvester  Scott,  Cloverdale;  J.  A.  EleiBer,  Clover- 
dale  ;  Mr.  Field,  Petaluma ;  H.  T.  Holmes,  Santa  Bosa ;  A.  Y .  Lamotte, 
Sonoma,  and  others.  Mr.  Lamotte,  by  tlie  way,  is  the  superintendent 
of  the  ^^Lenni  Fish  Association,''  a  society  composed  principidly  of  San 
Francisco  gentlemen,  who  have  a  great  desire  to  encourage  fish  culture 
in  California.  At  the  first  opportunity  I  shaU  ask  Mr.  Lamotte  to  pre- 
pare an  outline  of  the  labor  of  his  society  for  publication  in  the  forth- 
coming report  of  the  commission. 

The  southern  portion  of  the  State  is  likewise  well  supplied  with  this 
fish.  Shipments  have  been  made  to  San  Bernardino,  Los  Angeles,  and 
a^aeent  counties.  From  all  these  localities  come  reports  of  the  success 
of  the  undertaking.  The  shipment  to  the  Sandwich  Idands  was  to  a 
Mr.  Charles  B.  Bishop,  a  resident  of  Honolulu,  who  has  extensive 
grounds  and  numerous  lakelets  on  his  premises  for  their  rec^ytion. 
Mr.  Bishop  has  not  yet  written  concerning  them,  and  oonsequentiy  I 
am  unable  to  say  what  success  has  attended  their  introduction  there. 
]Sfr.  Levi  Davis,  of  Forestville,  I  believe  has  sold  some  of  the  young  of 
Yob  carp,  but  in  what  quantity  and  for  what  price  I  am  unable  to  say. 
He  has  occasionally,  also,  written  for  the  Califomia  press  an  account 
of  his  labors. 

The  carp  on  Mr.  Poppers  farm  are  usually,  and  indeed  almost  wholly, 
fed  with  the  curd  fix>m  the  dairy.  They  have,  however,  rei>eatedly 
shown  a  fondness  for  barley,  wheat,  beans,  com,  pease,  and  coagulated 
blood.  Mr.  Poppe  was  accustomed  to  say  ^<  they  would  eat  anything  a 
hog  would."  In  most  ponds  they  find  much  of  their  food  on  the  bot- 
tom, such  as  vegetable  matter,  ftingus,  and  other  substances.  The  item 
of  expense  for  food  is  at  most  very  small  where  the  carp  are  on  a  fiurm, 
for  almost  anything  will  do  that  perhaps  but  for  their  presence  would 
goto  waste. 

As  to  the  probable  extent  to  which  carp-culture  may  be  carried  in 
California,  uid  what  its  probable  success  wiU  be,  no  one  of  course  can 
be  able  to  say.  That  it  can  become  profitable,  I  have  not  the  least 
doubt.  The  carp,  more  than  any  other  fish  common  to  us  herein  the  ex- 
treme we6t,is  hardy,  prolific,and  doesexcellentiyin  ourwaters.  Itcanbe 
raised  with  much  less  trouble  and  expense  tiian  any  other,  and  is  as 
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good  if  not  better  thaa  any.  In  the  southern  portion  of  tibe  Statei 
which  seems  destined  to  become  the  principal  part  thereol^  it  is  already 
introduced,  and,  relying  on  the  evidence  furnished  us  by  those  who  are 
engaged  in  its  culture,  the  business  has  already  become  of  move  ttiaa 
transitory  importance.  Gnbere  are  hundreds  of  acres  of  marsh  and  waste 
lands  in  Oalifomia  which  by  a  little  labor  could  be  prq[>aied  forthe  eet 
tnre  of  the  carp.  An  acre  devoted  to  this  purpose  is  the  most  profita- 
ble investment  a  farmer  could  make.  Any  one  making  the  experimait 
wiU  acknowledge  beyond  a  doubt  that  the  money  necessary  was  new 
invested  to  better  purpose.  Besides  supplying  ^e  market,  there  is  a 
delicious  dish  for  home  consumption. 

A  i^rominent  writer  on  viticulture  in  Oalifomia  is  devoting  his  beat 
efforts  towards  cultivating  a  taste  for  the  pure  native  wines  of  our 
State,  and  tearing  down,  if  possible,  the  barriers  whidi  have  inq^eded 
its  introduction  in  the  East  and  elsewhere.  I  myself  am  acquainted 
with  a  noted  divine  who  has  labored  unceasingly  to  destroy  the  demand 
for  whisky,  by  cultivating  a  more  refined  taste  for  pure  native  wine.  If 
he  can  introduce  smd  establish  the  use  of  the  latter,  in  moderatik>n,  he 
will  be  doing  a  service  to  his  fellow-man.  Similarly,  anything  that  t^di 
to  man^s  comfort  should  be  encouraged.  If  the  consumption  of  carp  k 
calculated  to  increase  man's  happiness,  let  us  encourage  it  by  all  meais. 
In  addition  to  all  this,  I  have  said  nothing  concerning  (^  beantiQ^ 
of  our  otherwise  beautiM  landscapes  by  the  establishment  of  poods 
all  over  th^  State.  They  certaiiily  add  a  charm  and  fireshneasy  and 
make  the  desert  and  barren  meadow  ^<  blossom  like  the  rose.'' 
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By  EbeN'Bavdtitejx. 
[Sead  at  a  meeting  of  the  Frossian  Fishery-Anooiation  at  Elbing,  July,  1877.] 


Whilst  our  fEurmers  are  making  the  greatest  exertions  to  increase  the 
piTodnctiyeness  of  their  lands  by  labor,  intelligence,  and  cs^ital,  they 
generally  neglect  the  sheets  of  water  foond  in  their  possession,  and  it  is 
high  time  that  attention  is  given  to  the  waters.  Garp-cultnre  msLy  be 
considered  as  one  of  the  principal  means  of  making  the  water  produc- 
tive. 

In  early  spring,  when  all  nature  awakes  from  her  winter  sleep,  the 
carp  becomes  a  source  of  income  to  the  fEurmer  by  the  sale  of  fish  two, 
three,  and  more  years  old.  In  autumn,  when  the  farmer  is  depressed 
by  cdfes  and  anxieties  because  the  summer  has  brought  too  much  rain 
at  too  great  heat,  so  that  he  has  not  even  been  able  to  work  his  fields 
in  a  rational  manner,  the  carp,  which  is  not  influenced  by  the  above- 
mentioned  extremes  of  the  weather,  will  be  the  princii«l  source  of 
income. 

Whilst  it  requires  a  vast  amount  of  care  and  labor  to  procure  the 
qnantity  of  feed  which  the  cattle  need  during  sev^i  months  of  winter, 
the  carp,  so  to  speak,  sleeps  all  through  winter,  and  may  ther^ore  well 
be  termed  the  best  domestic  animal. 

Carp-imttiirey  i,  «.,  the  raising  of  carp,  must  be  strictly  distinguished 
from  the  keeping  of  carp  when  young  carp  are  procured  from  pisci- 
cnltural  establishments^  l^early  every  fiurm  will  offer  the  necessary 
conditions  for  keying  carp,  while  carp-culture  requires  a  number  of 
pcHids,  6.  g.j  the  pond  for  the  young  fiy,  the  pond  for  the  larger  (the 
glowing)  carp,  and  the  pond  for  wintering  the  carp.  On  this  last- 
mentioned  pond  the  success  of  the  carp-culture  mainly  depends;  whilst 
the  ponds  f<»r  the  young  and  the  growing  carp  may  be  shallow,  the 
wintering-pond  should  be  8  to  12  feet  deep,  and  should  have  some  flow- 
ing water  even  during  the  severest  cold.  K  the  current  is  so  strong 
that  the  water  is  always  more  or  less  in  motion,  the  wintering-pond 
need  not  be  quite  so  deep. 

If  these  conditions  cannot  be  fcdfilled,  the  wintering-pond  will  never 
afi6rd  absolute  security,  and  the  result  will  th^:efore  be  doubtfuL    In 

*  U^>er  Karffenzvcht,  hauptsdtiklich  mU  Besmg  OMf  unsere  Landwirih$6hqft.  [From  the 
"  Deutsche  Plsoherei-Zeitong,''  VoL  H,  Ko.  14,  SteUin,  April  8, 1879.]  TranaUted  hy 
Herman  Jaoohaon. 
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sacli  a  case  it  will  be  advisable  to  abandon  carp-ccdtnie  and  eonflne 
one's  self  to  the  keeping  of  carp.  We  meet  with  sunilar  cases  in  agn- 
coltare.  Many  £urmer8,  e.  g.y  will  be  prevented  from  raising  lambs  bj 
local  causes,  while  the  keeping  of  a  flock  of  sheep  may  be  piofitaUe. 
If  a  fanner,  therefore,  has  no  wintering-pond,  but  several  small  sheets  of 
water  which  have  water  all  during  the  summer,  he  will  do  best  in  stodL- 
ing  his  ponds  (no  matter  what  their  size  may  be)  with  three-year-old 
carp  and  a  few  pikes,  at  the  rate  of  about  100  to  300  pounds  of  carp, 
(no  individual  fish  to  weigh  less  than  one-half  pound,)  to  the  acre.  The 
growth  and  health  of  the  fish  depends  on  the  character  of  the  bottom 
and  of  the  water;  and  in  this  respect  carp  greatly  resemble  the  prod- 
ucts of  the  soil. 

Any  pond,  no  matter  whether  large  or  small,  which  is  a  few  feet  deep 
and  whose  water  does  not  contain  too  much  iron,  will  in  autumn  yidd  a 
rich  crop  of  carp  from  those  which  have  been  placed  in  it  in  spring. 
But  where  the  circumstances  are  more  flAvorable,  and  where  wintedng- 
ponds  i>ermit  the  ndsing  of  carp  one,  two,  and  three  years  old,  carp- 
culture  may  be  carried  on  successfiilly.  The  first  pond  required  is  tke 
hatching-pond,  ^^  Streichteich.^  It  should  not  be  too  large,  from  one- 
quarter  to  two  acres,  and  in  it  should  be  placed  two  or  three  spawiMn 
and  one  or  two  milters,  to  which  should  be  added  a  one-year-old  milter 
weighing  at  least  one-half  pound.  The  water  should  be  two  to  fimr 
feet  deep  in  the  middle  of  the  pond,  and  the  norfliem  and  eastern  bMiks 
should  be  wide,  shallow,  and  weU  protected,  exposed  to  the  warm  says 
of  the  sun;  it  will  be  well  to  have  some  reeds  and  grasses  grow  in  tke 
pond.  In  our  province  (Prussia)  the  carp  generally  spawn  fer  the  first 
time  at  the  end  of  May.  In  warm  weather  they  spawn  a  sec(md,  third, 
and  fourth  time  at  short  intervals ;  and  it  may  be  observed,  every  time, 
that  the  older  fry  make  room  for  the  younger  in  the  warm  and  shallow 
water,  and  go  into  deeper  water,  until  they  are  again  driven  into  ieep&t 
waters  by  the  succeeding  fry. 

Small  hatching-ponds  are  preferable  to  large  ones  for,  Ist,  a 
pond  will  generally  be  more  sheltered;  2d,  in  large  ponds  the  wind  < 
ates  larger  waves,  which  frequently  cast  ti^e  spawn  on  the  shore,  wheie 
it  dries  up  when  the  water  recedes;  3d,  small  sheets  of  water  can  be 
better  protected  from'overflowingin  violent  rain-storms;  4th,  large  poDds 
will  offer  greater  attractions  to  the  numerous  enemies  of  the  carp,  e.  f., 
the  eagles,  the  herons,  ducks,  crows,  &c,  not  to  menti<m  the  otter,  iriudi 
is  a  weU-known  robber  of  fish-ponds. 

The  larger  the  sheet  of  water  the  more  difficult  will  it  be  to  i»oteet 
the  fish  against  the  ravages  of  birds.  The  herons  are  particularly  fond 
of  the  young  fry  of  tiie  carp,  but  a  careM  huntsman  will  soon  be  aUe 
to  keep  them,  as  well  as  the  ducks,  away  by  shooting  a  number.  The 
eagles  and  the  crows  should  be  caught  in  traps;  but  the  most  duiger> 
ous  enemy  of  the  carp  is  the  small  diver,  Podioeps  mtn^,  all  the  more  so 
as  it  is  quite  difficult  to  get  a  shot  at  him,  especially  in  ponds  where 
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there  are  many  reeds.  In  the  stomach  of  sach  a  diver  which  had  been 
caaght  abont  the  end  of  June  last  year  there  were  fonnd  a  large  num- 
ber of  young  carp  about  an  inch  in  length.  At  such  a  tender  age  they 
fell  a  prey  to  this  dangerous  bird,  which,  in  spite  of  its  small  size,  may 
cause  a  total  fieulnre  of  the  carp-fisheries.  This  spring,  when  the  reeds 
were  not  as  yet  covering  the  banks,  5  divers  were  shot  on  a  pond  of 
about  8  acres  near  Bauditten,  but  8  escaped  and  could  neither  be  caught 
nor  shot.  Their  nests,  which  are  very  hard  to  find,  were  destroyed  sev- 
eral limes,  and  121  eggs  were  taken;  still  they  did  not  cease  to  buiM 
nests  and  lay  eggs. 

If  every  one  of  these  4  pair  hatches  8  young  ones,  there  will  be— the 
<dd  birds  included — 40  divers.  And  if  every  one  of  these  destroy  100 
young  carp  a  day,  this  will  make  4,000  a  day,  or  nearly  30,000  a  week. 
Wherever,  therefore,  no  other  cause  can  be  assigned  why  a  hatching- 
XKmd  has  proved  a  fiulure,  the  supposition  lies  very  near  that  divers  or 
other  aquatic  birds  were  the  cause. 

The  frogs  also  must  be  kept  away  from  the  ponds  as  much  as  possi- 
ble. This  is  best  done  by  drawing  their  spawn  ashore  with  rakes,  and 
then  either  burying  it  or  letting  it  dry.  ISie  greatest  possible  calm 
shouM  prevail  in  and  about  such  a  pond;  no  cattle  should  graze  near 
it,  it  should  contain  no  pike,  and  the  water  should  be  of  equal  depth  all 
the  year  round.  After  having  hatched  carp  for  several  years,  a  feurmer 
will  have  fish  one,  two,  and  three  years  old,  which  must  be  kept  sep- 
arate, careftdly  arranged  according  to  years.  For  if  small  fish  are  in 
the  same  pond  with  larger  fish,  the  smaller  ones  will  suffer.  K  a  small 
fish,  e.  g.y  catches  a  worm,  the  larger  fish  will  immediately  take  it  away; 
one  begrudges  it  to  the  other  just  as  it  is  among  men,  and  the  weaker 
has  always  to  give  way  to  the  stronger. 

If  the  hatching  ponds  contain  much  food,  i.  e.,  if  they  have  good 
water,  a  clayey  and  rich  bottom,  and  are  not  too  much  crowded  with 
flfih,  tike  carp  will  under  &vorable  conditions  weigh  upwards  of  two 
pounds  in  the  autumn  of  the  third  year.  The  number  and  nature  of  the 
ponds  will  plainly  indicate  whether  carp  should  be  kept  a  fourth  year. 
In  the  ponds  for  the  growing  carp  the  pike  forms  an  important  ele- 
ment. The  common  idea  that  it  makes  the  lazy  carp  move  about,  and 
thus  gives  them  the  necessary  exerdse,  is  certainly  erroneous;  but  the 
pike  certainly  prevents  the  carps  in  these  ponds  from  spawning,  which 
would  only  do  harm,  and  destroys  useless  fish,  e.  ^.,  bleaks  and  crucians, 
which  only  take  the  food  from  the  carp.  In  the  hatching-ponds,  how- 
ever, the  pike  is  a  dangerous  enemy. 

Time  will  not  allow  me  to  speak  of  the  cheapest  and  best  way  of 
arranging  the  ponds,  which  will  go  hand  in  hand  with  the  cultivation 
of  fields  and  meadows,  and  I  will  therefore  dose  with  a  few  remarks  on 
the  different  varieties  of  the  carp.    ThefoUowingmust  be  distinguished: 

1.  The  <^carp  proper,"  MeOcarpfm.  (So  called  to  distinguish  it  from 
thecrudan.) 
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2.  The  Boh^nian  "miiror-carp,^  Spiegelkarffen. 

3.  The  Bohemian  ^feather-carp,"  LederJcarpfen. 

The  Bohemian  ^^  mirror-carp  "  has  been  described  as  a  somewhat  isfe- 
rior  fish  in  an  otherwise  excellent  book;  but  most  eritics,  even  k 
Silesia,  agree  that  it  is  a  very  fine  fish,  growing  quicker,  having  a  moie 
delicious  flavor,  and  a  much  hardier  natare  tiian  the  ^^carp  prc^per,^ 
This  has  h^&a  proved  by  actual  exx>ermients  here  in  Banditt^u  After 
several  vain  i^mpts  to  transplant  the  ^mirror-carp"  to  Banditten 
from  Pardubitz,  in  Bohemia,  a  number  of  these  fish  have  at  last  satdy 
arrived  here,  and  last  year  spawned  for  the  first  time.  Theiir  rapid 
growth  was  quite  remarkable,  for  in  autumn  these  young  earp  meas- 
ured {Already  8^  to  9  inches  in  length,  and  when  compared  this  spttog 
with  the  other  csurp  had  grown  much  faster. 

I  must  finally  refer  in  a  few  words  to  one  of  tiie  most  beautifolaiid 
perhaps  most  profitable  fish,  which  may  likewise  bendsed  in  carp-poMb, 
viz,  the  ^^  gold-orfe,''  Ooldarfe.  Its  back  is  scaiiet,  whilst  tiie  belly  asd 
the  sides  have  a  silver  color.  After  many  experiments  we  have  Hm 
year  at  last  succeeded  in  raising  some  of  these  vsduablefishin  Baoditla. 

It  grows  as  fast  as  the  carp,  is  as  peaeeftd  a  fish,  of  a  hardier  natae 
than  the  carp,  knows  how  to  avoid  its  enemies,  and  always  keeps  near 
the  surfEtce,  thus  forming  a  brilliant  ornament  of  any  pond.  Its  flavor 
must  be  very  delicious,  as  it  is  served  on  tiie  imperial  table  as  a  ^eoial 
delicaqy  on  the  birthday  of  the  emperor. 
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By  Dr.  EDM,  yxOKSKSTBDT. 


^liTetber  Lasatia,  though  not  adorned  with  great  landscape  beauty  nor 
blessed  by  nature  with  a  rich  and  fertile  soilt  still  presents  many  remark- 
able and  attractive  features.  There,  on  the  upper  and  middle  course 
of  the  river  Spree,  only  a  few  miles  from  the  capital  city  of  the  Ger- 
man Empire,  a  strange  people  has  preserved  its  nationality.  Even  to- 
day the  nimble  Wendin  passes  us  with  foreign  salutation  in  fantastic 
attire.  Our  ponds  and  canals  show  many  an  idyllic  picture,  and  the 
proud  high  trees  are  ornaments  to  our  parks  such  as  are  rarely  found  in 
artificial  gardens. 

The  industry  of  fTether  Lusatia,  too,  has  been  more  and  more  devel- 
oped every  year.  Our  ponds  not  only  enliven  and  beautify  the  land- 
acB/pe  but  their  object  is  essentially  practical.  Carp-breeding  here  has 
obtained  great  results.  In  Hamburg,  to  mention  one  instance,  the  carp 
of  the  ^'  Spreewald  "  has  outrivaled  the  Bohemian  carp. 

Ck>ttbus  is  the  place  of  meeting  for  the  so-called  ^<  Carp  Exchange.'' 
Every  year,  on  the  first  Monday  of  the  Oottbus  fall  market,  a  busy  life 
develops  in  the  Hotel  Ansorge  there.  The  fish-dealers  from  Halle, 
Leipsic,  Dresden,  Magdeburg,  Posen — who  name  all  the  places  and  call 
all  the  names  t — among  them  representatives  of  such  firms  as  Kaumann, 
Berlin,  F.  J.  Meyers, Hamburg,  the  carp-king  Fritsohe,  &c.,  have  ar- 
rived from  all  parts  of  the  compass  to  wait  for  the  ca^-banyns.  With 
this  name  the  firat-class  breeders  are  designated,  as  Mende-Dobrilugk, 
who  uudisputedly  raises  the  largest  carps ;  von  Lowenstein  and  Faber, 
with  a  product  of  6-800  hundred- weight  each ;  Berger-Peitz,  with  at 
least  2,000  hundred- weight,  &c.  These  gentlemen  meet  in  a  separate 
room  as  Fischfireivereiny  with  the  expert  Mr.  von  Treskow  as  their 
president,  to  discuss  the  questions  of  the  day  and  to  determine  approxi- 
mately the  price  to  be  asked  for  the  carps.  After  this  business  is 
finished  the  sale-contracts  proper  are  made. 

The  weight  of  the  carps  from  Upper  and  Nether  Lusatia,  represented 
in  Oottbus  by  tbeir  breeders,  amounts  to  8-10,000  hundred- weight;  the 
number  of  fishes  to  2-300,000. 

This  simple  fact  alone  might  occasion  a  comparison  with  the  results 
of  the  artificial  fish-breeding,  for  which  so  much  interest  is  shown.  It 
is  known  that  since  the  publications  of  Professor  Goste,  of  the  UoUege 

*  Die  Gartenlaiibe,  1877,  No.  45.  An  den  Karpfeoteichen  der  Niederlansitz.  Dr. 
Edm.  Veckenstedt.  ^^ 
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de  France,  fish-oaltore  has  received  mach  attentioD,  and  thoagfa  the 
splendid  saccess — promising  to  populate  rivers,  lakes,  and  ponds  wiUi 
fishes — has  only  to  a  small  degree  been  attained  for  France,  yet  the 
Hiiningen  Muster  Anataliy  established  by  the  French  Government,  dili- 
gently continues  its  labors  under  the  direction  of  German  officers  and 
the  Deutsche  Msdierei-Verein^  endeavors  to  develop  in  all  circles  of  oar 
population  a  greater  interest  in  the  progress  of  fish-cnltnre. 

Whether  the  successes  will  correspond  to  the  expectations,  time  only 
can  show.  So  far  the  artificial  breeding  of  noble  fishes  (Edeljiscke)  only 
can  be  considered  successfhl;  but  it  seems  that  the  SaltnonidcB  alone, 
though  quite  a  desirable  enrichment  of  our  rivers,  will  scarcely  ever 
constitute  a  cheap  food  for  the  people.  The  Fisoherei-Verein  will  have 
to  direct  its  attention  especially  to  the  reform  of  the  laws ;  for  in  the 
fish  trade  a  good  many  things  still  depend  on  the  option  of  the  individ- 
ual. So,  for  instance,  many  eels  are  at  present  confiscated  in  Berlin  for 
the  lack  of  lawful  size,  while  in  Pomerania,  whence  90  per  cent,  of  all 
the  eels  in  the  Berlin  market  come,  the  same  size  of  fish  is  not  obIj 
considered  marketable,  but  iron  eel-traps  are  rented  to  anybody  for  a 
few  cents  for  catching  the  fish  under  the  ice,  where  of  course  no  dis- 
crimination can  be  made  as  to  size. 

We  will  now  return  to  Nether  Lusatia  and  rejoice  at  the  results  of  the 
natural  fish-breeding,  which,  quietly  and  without  noise,  like  everything 
truly  good,  in  its  own  way  has  reached  its  present  height.  How  many 
prejudices  had  to  be  removed,  how  many  notions  to  be  contended  with, 
how  many  experiences  to  be  collected  before  Lusatia  could  succeed  in 
securing  for  its  culturFisch^  the  carp,  the  market  over  all  Germany. 

Let  us  now  go  to  these  ponds  and  take  a  glance  at  the  breeding  and 
capturing.  The  ponds,  about  seventy  in  number,  have  a  surface  of  about 
5,000  Mbrgen  (3,500  acres),  and  yield  at  present  2,000  hundred  weight 
per  year. 

Now  we  will  look  at  one  of  the  small  ponds,  a  so-called  StreUktHA. 
In  this  a  definite  number  of  ntUts  and  roes  (males  and  females)  deposil 
their  spawn.  Here  especial  care  is  required  in  the  management  g(  the 
pond-bottom,  which,  by  antecedent  cultivation,  is  fertilized  and  has  its 
acids  neutralized.  It  is  desirable  to  have  the  pond  sheltered  against  tlie 
noxious  influence  of  the  wind ;  then  it  must  be  kept  absolutely  free  from 
pikes,  and  it  is  of  advantage  that  its  water  in  great  part  is  derived  directly 
from  the  heavens,  for  th^Simmelsteiche  are  usually  the  best  Streiehtekie, 
If  now  the  bottom  was  not  too  poor,  and  if  wind  and  weather  were  not 
unfSBkvorable,  next  spring  the  strong  fry  will  be  transferred  into  the 
StreoJcteioh^  for  in  frill  time  this  movement  is  rather  dangerous,  as  young 
carps  will  never  endure  the  dangers  of  winter  when  in  tiheir  transfisr 
their  scales  are  injured.  This  SireoJcteieh  must  be  rich  in  nourishment, 
so  that  the  fish  grow  rapidly  to  be  fit  for  the  Abtoaohsteick. 

In  many  cases,  however,  the  fishes  have  to  be  plaoed  into  a  Street- 
teick  of  the  second  order  because  their  growtji  was  insufficient    The 
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Abwachsteioh  containa  all  the  ponda  the  greatest  water-sarface,  and 
only  25-40  carps  per  Morgen  (two-thirds  of  aa  acre)  are  admitted,  to 
which  one-twentieth  of  other  f[8hes  are  ad^ed.  In  this  pond  the  pike 
plays  its  principal  part.  It  is,  as  is  gen^*ally  known,  the  factotum  of  the 
carp-pond.  Even  if  it  is  legendary  that  the  pike  forces  the  lazy  carps 
to  loc6motion,  so  as  to  give  them  better  appetite,  yet  it  is  indispensable 
£br  the  destraction  of  wild  fishes,  &c. 

As  nearly  all  creatures  have  to  endare  the  severest  diseases  in  their 
yoath,  so  also  the  earp  has  to  overcome  its  greatest  dangers  ap  to  the 
day  it  is  admitted  to  the  Abwaohsteioh.  Here  external  enemies  are  rarely 
dangerous,  thoagh  otter  and  sea-eagle  claim  their  victims ;  yet  fishes  of 
prey  do  not  injare  it,  and  swan,  ice-bird,  ducks  and  divers,  frogs  and 
toads  are  only  dangerous  to  the  spawn  and  fry. 

Diseases,  too,  occur  mostly  with  young  carps  only  5  polypes  render 
the  fish  unfit  for  its  full  development ;  tape- worms  constrict  its  intes- 
tines, make  it  lean,  and  finally  kill  it ;  lice  torment  it,  and  produce 
dropsy.  But  the  water  itself  may  become  noxious ;  its  inlet  and  outlet 
most  be  accurately  regulated  5  a  ditch  carrying  bad  water  to  the  pond, 
its  sodden  rising  alter  a  thunder-storm,  a  lightning-stroke,  &c.,  have 
often  done  considerable  damage  to  the  breed. 

Yet  now  the  autumn  day  has  come  on  which  the  capture  of  the  mar- 
ketable carp  begins,  and  we  go  to  the  TeufeUteich  near  Peitz,  the  largest 
of  the  estate.  Three  weeks  before  this  day  the  outflow  from  this  pond 
commenced.  All  the  time  the  greatest  quiet  has  to  reign  at  the  places 
deepened  for  the  catching,  because  otherwise  the  carps,  sensitive  to 
sound  and  timid,  would  not  descend  the  deep  ditches  leading  to  the 
places  of  capture,  which  would  render  the  operation  slow  and  more 
difficult. 

On  the  day  of  the  fishing  itself  the  drivers  begin  to  wade  along  the 
ditches  with  loud  noise,  until  the  fishes  are  collected  at  the  place  of 
captore,  which  has  an  extent  of  about  one  Morgen.  Then  the  ditches 
are  closed  with  (stell)  nets  and  the  catching  begins.  Two  Watnetze^ 
handled  by  three  fishermen,  yield  about  100  hundred-weight  at  every 
draw.  The  fishes  are  carried  to  the  scale  and  spread  upon  platforms. 
Pikes,  Karausohen^  Schleien^  are  picked  out,  and  the  small  Barsohe 
(perches  f)  used  for  manuring  fields  and  meadows. 

Four  practiced  hands  throw  the  carps  from  the  platforms  upon  the 
scale,  and  when  it  indicates  one  hundredweight  the  fishes  are  rapidly 
transferred  to  a  hogshead  standing  upon  a  wagon )  three  filled  hogs- 
heads make  a  load.  In  sharpest  trot  the  horses  hasten  to  the  Hammer- 
grdben  (hammer-ditch),  where  the  fishes  are  loaded  into  Brobel.  Drobel 
are  perforated  covered  boats,  the  surface  of  which  is  even  with  that  of 
the  water ;  they  contain,  on  an  average,  25  hundred-weight,  and  are 
shipped  by  hardy  sailors  to  the  Schwielochsee.  There  the  fishes  are 
transferred  into  larger  Drobels,  containing  about  100  hqndred-weight ; 
in  tow  of  freight-boats  they  reach  Berlin  in  about  one  week  j  Hamburg, 
43  F 
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Magdebarg,  &c.,  however^  not  before  four  or  Ave  weeks.  All  this  time 
the  greatest  attention  is  necessary.  The  journey  to  and  through  Berlin 
is  dangerous  on  account  of  *the  water  being  either  too  low  or  too  high, 
and,  besides,  every  evening  the  whole  transport  has  to  be  carefoUy  ex- 
amined and  every  single  sick  or  dead  fish  to  be  removed }  and  it  occa- 
sionally happens  that  some  Drobel  go  to  pieces. 

These  astonishing  results  of  the  natural  fish-breeding  lyre  the  mofe  to 
be  appreciated  the  more  laboriously  they  are  obtained  (the  manager 
of  the  Peitz  pond,  for  instance,  spends  about  100,000  marks),  yet  Luaa- 
tia  shows  still  better  results  from  the  ponds  devoted  to  the  raisiog  of 
goldfish.  Most  interesting  are  those  obtained  by  Mr.  Eckart  in  Labin- 
chen,  the  well-known  breeder  of  the  great  Madue-mardne.  His  splendidly 
watered  ponds,  at  present  celebrated  for  the  lacustrine  pile-dweUiags 
found  there,  contain  in  all  their  brilliancy  the  goldfish  and  Chfs,  the 
trout  and  Elritze^  the  leather-carp  and  Mardne;  add  when  now  the  Amcd- 
cans  are  enabled  to  breed  the  most  valuable  of  all  MaraneSj  the  Mariau 
of  the  Madiie  Lake,  it  is  the  merit  of  Mr.  Eckart,  who  was  the  first  to 
send  embryonized  MiirUne  eggs  across  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  Ck>DSEtuil 
study  and  continued  experiments  were  necessary  for  his  eminent  sik- 
cess,  and  if  we  want  to  stock  our  rivers,  lakes,  ponds,  or  aquaria  witii 
numerous  and  different  species  of  fish  we  will  have  to  work  inoessauUy, 
for  the  conditions  most  favorable  to  the  several  species  have  in  great 
part  yet  to  be  found  out. 
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That  "carp  in  beer^  is  a  favorite  dish  in  Berlin  is  sufficiently  proved 
by  the  feyct  that  about  500,000  i)ounds  of  this  fish  are  annually  consumed 
in  this  dty.  It  will  therefore  not  be  out  of  place  to  give  a  brief  account 
of  the  fiamous  Peitz  Lakes  in  Lower  Lusatia,  which  mainly  supply  Ber- 
lin with  carp,  and  which  were  well  known  even  in  the  time  of  Frederick 
the  Great. 

The  Ural-Baltic  plateau,  which  includes  a  portion  of  Lusatia,  contains 
a  very  large  number  of  lakes  and  ponds.  Of  these  the  Peitz  Lakes 
are  the  most  important.  These  lakes,  76  in  number,  and  forming  a 
water  area  of  almost  5,000  acres,  are  a  royal  domain,  and  are  at  pres- 
ent rented  to  Mr.  Th.  Berger.  They  produce  a  very  large  number  ot 
carps,  and  the  annual  fishing  days  in  October,  especially  that  of  the 
Devil's  Lake,  having  an  area  of  about  900  acres,  form  important  and 
interesting  events,  genuine  popular  holidays,  not  only  for  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Peitz  and  the  surrounding  country  and  the  people  of  the  neigh- 
boring city  of  Cottbus,  but,  because  easy  of  access,  likewise  to  many 
inhabitant  of  the  .capital  It  must,  however,  be  borne  in  mind  that 
these  great  fisheries,  and  each  one  of  the  60,000  or  70,000  carps  caught 
daring  this  season,  have  a  previous  history  extending  over  a  period  ot 
about  four  years;  for  those  well-fed,  golden-scaled  government  fish, 
resembling  each  other  in  size  and  shape  as  much  as  eggs,  have  not 
sprang  into  existence  suddenly  like  the  armed  men  who  rose  from  the 
dragon-seed  sowed  by  Cadmus,  but  it  required  great  work  and  care  and 
trouble  to  develop  them  so  far;  and  in  order  to  understand  all  this  we 
shall  have  to  become  acquainted  with  the  details  of  this  industry,  and 
gain  some  entirely  new  ideas  with  regard  to  ttte  carp  and  ite  life.  We 
here  see  not  a  fish  rapidly  parting  the  waves  with  its  fins,  and  in  undis-. 
turbed  liberty  now  diving  into  the  deep,  now  rising  to  the  surface, 
always  timid  and  flying  from  the  terrible  fish  of  prey,  but  a  well-cared- 
for  domestic  animal,  constantiy  guarded  by  and  accustomed  to  human 
beings;  a  very  i>eaceful,  phlegmatic  animal,  with  a  predilection  for 
muddy  bottoms  and  slow -flowing  water,  growing  more  comfortable  and 
gentle  in  its  ways  by  its  ^^  education,"  which  has  been  going  on  for  gen- 
erations, all  this  tending  to  make  the  fish  fsbt  and  comfortable  looking, 
and  giving  to  its  flesh  a  most  delicious  flavor. 

The  life  of  the  carp,  which  really  may  be  termed  a  "jolly  sort  of  im- 

*  Die  EarpfenfiBcherei  in  den  Peitzer  Teichen.  From  a  Berlin  daily  paper.  Trans- 
lated by  H.  Jacobson. 
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prisonment,"  commences  in  the  hatching-ponds,  varying  in  aze  from 
one  to  ten  acres,  in  which  as  many  as  20  pair  of  wdlnlevdoped  miltas 
and  spawners  are  placed  in  spring,  there  to  spawn  wndet  the  g^nal  laje 
of  the  son.    It  is  characteristic  of  the  slow  nature  of  the  carp  not  to  do 
this  spawning  business  at  once  like  other  fish,  and  so  for  all  attempts 
at  artificial  impregnaticm  have  failed.     But  if  the  wato:  dming  the 
spawning  season  has  been  kept  at  an  even  hei^t^  and  the  frogs  do  not 
devour  too  many  eggs,  yonng  carps  are  produced  in  great  nnmb^  as 
they  are  very  prolific,  one  pair  alone  producing  several  bandied  ^m- 
sand  eggs,  firom  which,  even  under  the  most  unfavorable  drcmnstafices, 
about  25,000  young  fish  may  be  counted  on.     During  their  eazfiat 
infifcucy  these  fish  live  on  infusoria,  as  their  little  mouths  will  not  aAn 
any  ot^er  food  to  pass.    The  summer  goes  by,  the  new  year  comes  m. 
and  in  spring  the  little  one-year-old  carps — ^which  at  this  age  arevciy 
suitable  for  the  parlor  aquarium — are  placed  in  larger  ponds  (genenQj 
covering  an  area  of  30  acres  each)  at  the  rate  of  360  to  600  fish  per  acre. 
After  they  have  stayed  in  these  ponds  a  year,  the  fish  (now  two  yean 
old)  are  placed  in  still  larger  ponds  (genially  covering  an  area  of  409 
acres  each)  at  the  rate  of  180  to  360  per  acre.    After  another  yearbai 
passed,  the  fish  (now  three  years  old)  are  placed  in  the  large  poodi 
(generally  about  900  acres  each),  in  which  they  stay  another  year,  and 
reach  an  average  weight  of  2^  to  3}  pounds,  and  thus  attain  ^ 
maturity. 

Loneliness  produces  melancholy,  and  in  order  that  the  carp  majK^ 
lead  a  too  idyllic  sort  of  dream-life  after  leaving  thoGe  ponds  \rbfl» 
they  spent  their  first  two  summers,  and  which  are  absolutely  fi«e  fp» 
fish  of  prey,  quite  a  large  number  of  other  considerably  analler  fiA 
such  as  tench,  crucians,  pike,  and  even  perdi — ^whidi  have  beei 
si)ecially  raised  for  this  purpose  in  separate  ponds — are  during  t^tUnl 
year  placed  in  the  same  ponds  with  them.  These  fish  give  the  cof 
some  idea  of  life  in  the  great  world,  and  by  their  constant  attack^ 
which,  however,  are  generally  harmless,  bring  a  little  life  into  theqeii 
society'  of  philosophers,  and,  to  some  extent,  act  the  i>art  of  shepberi 
dogs.  But  there  are  other  enemies  of  ihe  carp  which  tend  to  make  4« 
carp  livelier,  reminding  us  of  those  persons  in  "GuUivM^s  Travda^* 
had  constantly  to  use  rattles  to  rouse  ^tke  Lilliputians  from  tlMir  dip 
dreams^  and  these  are  otters,  herons,  wild  dudes  and  geese,  fiah-havlBl 
and  human  beings — ^i>oachers,  who  rob  the  ponds  during  the  nigbi 

Thus  the  day  of  harvest  comes  at  last.  Three  weeks  beforehimd  tfa4 
begin  to  let  the  water  flow  off,  and  the  CMps  gradually  gatjlier  in  fli 
deep  ruts  or  holes  of  the  bottom.  On  the  morning  of  the  great  fidflii 
day  they  are  driven  into  a  basin  about  the  size  of  an  acre  and  bM 
one  meter  deep.  This  is  done  by  the  fishermen,  who,  armed  with  paM 
nets,  wade,  often  with  half  their  bodies  in  the  muddy  water,  and,  sfcflol 
ing  and  yelling,  drive  the  fish  before  them.  Slowly  the  great  ms^^ 
fish  comes  rolling  on,  making  the  water  of  a  dark,  muddy  color;  mi 
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tfaiowing  great  qnantities  of  mad-Bke  donds  in  the  air.  No  one  could 
tell  that  these  are  carp,  for  the  dark,  round  backs,  which  in  innumera- 
ble places  become  visible  among  the  seething  mud  and  water,  rather 
resemble  eels  or  similar  fish.  The  whole  spectacle,  which  is  quiet  in 
th&  beginning,  reminding  one  of  the  driving  of  a  flock  of  geese  or  a 
drove  of  sheep,  gradually  becomes  quite  exciting,  especially  toward  the 
end,  where  from  60,000  to  70,000  pounds  of  carps  are  crowded  together 
in  a  narrow  space  scarcely  20  paces  square.  Two  simple  nets  are  never- 
theless sufficient  to  close  up  the  two  channels  leading  into  the  basin, 
which  now  resembles  a  caldron  full  of  boiling  mud  and  water.  In  this 
turmoil  the  pikes  fare  worst,  for  some  of  the  carps,  which,  like  tame 
steers,  seem  in  the  last  moment  to  remember  that  after  all  they  possess 
considerable  strength  of  muscle,  are  continually  dealing  i>oweiiul  blows 
with  their  tails,  which  the  sensitive  and  cowardly  pikes  cannot  stand 
very  well,  so  they  endeavor  as  much  as  possible  to  crowd  into  a  distant 
comer.  ^iTow  the  fishing  itself  commences,  and  a  number  of  men  with 
two  drag-nets,  each  holding  about  5,000  pounds  of  fish,  slowly  haul  that 
quantity  on  shore.  Here  everything  is  activity  and  bustle.  Under  an 
open  shed  we  see  a  large  pair  of  scales  with  a  100-pound  weight.  The 
carps  are  uninterruptedly  brought  up  from  the  pond  in  immense  buckets, 
each  carried  by  two  stout  men,  and  thrown  on  boards  by  the  side  of 
the  scales.  With  lightning-like  rapidity,  one  fish  after  another  is  seized 
by  men  standing  there  for  the  purpose,  counting  ^^one,  two,  three, 
four  ♦  •  ♦»  until  the  scales  are  evenly  balanced.  Thirty -one  to  thirty- 
three  fish  generally  make  the  hundred  pounds.  The  ftdl  scale  is  then 
immediately  seized  by  two  men,  while  an  empty  one  is  being  filled,  and 
the  fish  are  placed  in  large  casks  on  one  of  the  many  wagons  which 
hold  at  a  short  distance.  As  soon  as  the  three  casks,  which  every 
wagon  holds,  are  filled,  the  wagon  is  rapidly  driven  along  the  turnpike, 
near  which  the  whole  transaction  takes  place,  to  the  Hammer  Canal, 
distant  about  one  kilometer  (3,280.709  feet),  where  the  fish  are  immedi- 
ately placed  in  the  holds  of  boats,  which  contain  water.  Each  of  these 
boats  carries  2^00  pounds  of  fish. 

Thus  the  carps  are  within  a  few  minutes  transferred  five  times,  with- 
out having  suffered  in  the  least.  Kear  tlie  scales  stands,  in  his  rubber 
overcoat,  a  note-book  in  his  hand,  Mr.  Fritsdie,  from  Frankfort-on- 
the-Oder,  a  well  known  fish-dealer,  called  the  ^^  carp-king,"  and,  with 
Mr.  Berger's  agent,  calmly  notes  down  the  number  of  fish  to  every  hun- 
dred pounds,  while  Mr.  Berger  himself  is  busy  arranging  things,  giving 
orders,  and  satisfying  the  many  private  buyers,  male  and  female,  young 
and  old,  formers  and  town-people,  who  have  come  with  bags,  sacks,  and 
baskets  to  buy  single  fish  or  small  q;uantities  up  to  200  pounds.  Mr. 
Berger  also  attends  to  the  picking  out  of  other  fish,  such  aa  tench,  pike, 
perch,  &c.,  which  have  been  caught  in  the  net.  A  large  quantity  of 
still  smaller  fish,  so-called  ^*  spoon-fish,"  because  they  have  to  be  eaten 
with  a  spoon,  are  likewise  brought  up  in  these  nets,  many  of  them 
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almost  mashed  by  the  heavy  weight  of  the  carps,  and  dead  a  few  min- 
utes after  they  have  left  the  water.  These  are  thrown  in  large  baskets 
and  are  viewed  with  eager  and  longing  glances  by  the  many  poor  peo^ 
standing  round,  who  here,  for  a  few  cents,  might  procure  more  than  ooe 
good  meal,  and  net  Mr.  Berger  perhaps  $24  extra.  But  woe  be  unto 
him  if  he  should  dare  to  sell  these  fish;  the  inexorable  police-<^lcfflB 
would  at  once  refer  him  to  a  paragraph  of  the  fishery  law,  according  to 
which  these  fish  dare  not  be  sold,  as  not  having  the  required  size. 

Meanwhile  the  hour  of  noon  comes,  and  the  ardently  longed-for  loneh 
time,  doubly  welcome  on  account  of  the  pouring  rain  and  the  ooM,  is 
fast  approaching,  and  Mr.  Berger  invites  his  guests  to  his  houfie  near  hy. 
Among  them  we  see,  besides  some  landed  proprietors  fix>m  the  neigh- 
borhood, men  of  inexhaustible  good  humor  and  unlimited  capacity  d 
stomach,  the  well  known  Lusatian  anthropologist  and  reporter  of  the 
Oartenlaube,  Dr.  Yeckenstadt.  In  the  hospitable  mansion  we  ai« 
regaled  with  the  products  of  the  chase,  snipes,  reed-birds,  ducks,  par- 
tridges, &c.,  and  one  of  the  epicurians  present  makes  the  remaik, 
which  may  be  taken  to  heart  by  all  good  housewives,  that  the  flesh  d 
the  pike  becomes  infinitely  more  delicious  if  it  has  lain  in  brine  for 
twenty-four  hours.  The  fishermen  and  drivers  are  meanwhile  taking 
their  lunch  in  the  sheds  near  the  ponds,  and  after  a  short  x>aii8e  tiie 
work  begins  anew  until  late  at  night,  wh6n  about  60,000  pounds  of 
carps  have  passed  through  the  hands  of  the  weighers.  As  regards  tbe 
farther  transportation  of  the  carps,  which  are  the  property  of  Mr.  Frit- 
sche  the  moment  they  leave  the  scales,  they  first  go  to  the  Schwidoefa 
Lake,  reaching  it  in  five  to  fourteen  days,  going  through  the  TTaimnflr 
Canals,  the  Spree,  and  the  Spreewald.  The  difficulties  of  their  route  are 
considerable,  for  the  water  is  often  so  low  that  the  boats  have  to  be 
placed  on  rollers  and  conveyed  for  short  distances  in  ihis  mannei: 
Arrived  at  the  Schwieloch  Lake,  the  fish  are  transferred  to  larger  boats, 
each  holding  about  10,009  pounds,  and,  placed  in  the  care  of  reliaUe 
X>er8ons,  they  go  down  the  Spree  to  Berlin,  which  place  they  g^ieraSj 
reach  after  eight  days,  or  they  go  still  farther  to  Hamburg,  where  th^ 
get  after  a  journey  of  four  to  five  weeks,  and  other  places.  The  total 
annual  rent  of  the  domain  is  $12,870;  the  expenses  for  salaries,  wages, 
wagons,  &C.,  amount  to  about  $7,150;  so  that  Mr.  Berger  must  make  at 
least  $20,000  just  to  meet  his  expenses.  But  it  is  said  that  he  mi^es 
a  little  more  I 
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The  two  most  important  establishments  for  raising  goldfish  in  Ger- 
many and  Austria  are  the  one  belonging  to  Baron  Max  de  Washington, 
of  Poels,  near  Wildon,  Styria,  and  the  one  belonging  to  Mr.  Christian 
Wagner,  of  Oldenburg,  of  which  we  intend  to  give  a  brief  description. 

As  the  method  followed  in  Oldenburg  cannot  be  understood  without 
some  knowledge  of  the  location  of  the  establishment,  we  must  mention 
that  its  120  ponds  are  all  close  together,  and  with  their  dikes,  &c.,  cover 
about  12  acres  of  bog-land  near  the  river  Hunte.  The  water,  however, 
does  not  come  direct  from  this  river,  but  partly  from  an  artificial  stream 
or  canal  which  on  two  sides  forms  the  boundary  of  the  establishment, 
partly  from  a  neighboring  factory,  and  fi«m  the  ponds  themselve.  As 
glance  at  the  accompanying  diagram  will  best  show  what  may  be  called 
the  veins,  arteries,  and  other  vital  organs  of  the  establishment. 

We  intend  first  to  show  the  manner  in  which  the  three  channels  which 
supply  the  water  are  used.  The  water  which  comes  frx)m  the  artificial 
stream  G  is,  by  means  of  the  ii\jector  F,  pumped  into  the  open  channel  a, 
and  after  it  has  flowed  through  some  or  all  of  the  ponds  to  the  right  and 
left  it  goes  through  wooden  pipes  into  the  c^ecting-canals  o,  on  each 
side,  and  eventually  returns  to  the  stream  by  way  of  the  main  ejecting- 
canal  6. 

In  order  to  ftumish  the  necessary  insect  life  to  the  water  which  has  thus 
circulated  through  a  portion  of  the  establishment,  it  is  led  by  a  very 
circuitous  route  before  it  again  reaches  the  injector,  and  mingles  freely 
with  the  main  stream  of  the  river,  which  is  fed  by  the  drains  from  the 
neighboring  meadow-lands. 

GThe  water  from  the  factory  (which  recently  has  proved  very  injurious) 
is  collected  in  the  reservoir  B,  and  fi^m  there  flows  thrpugh  subterra- 
nean pipes  (indicated  by  dotted  lines)  into  the  channel  a,  which  feeds  the 
hatching-ponds  B,  and  then  goes  into  the  flat  ^^ coloring-pond"  D.  After 
having  mingled  with  the  spring-water  of  these  ponds  it  leaves  the  estab- 
lishment, either  through  pipes  laid  in  the  dike  of  the  pond,  marked  D, 
or  through  the  main  coecting-canal  ft.  Its  temx>erature  (somf times  as 
high  as  100^  Fahrenheit)  cannot  be  regulated  by  Mr.  Wagner  as  well 
as  that  of  the  water  which  is  pumped  in,  and  which,  during  the  warm 
season,  is  sometimes  raised  to  a  temperature  of  123^  by  means  of  the 
steam  from  a  10-horse-power  engine. 

***IHe  GoldJUchgUchierei  von  Christian  Wagner  zu  Oldenburg.^  J^^™  "Deutsche 
Fischerei-Zeitimg,''  seeond  year,  Ko.  29,  Stettin,  Jaly  22,  1879.]  ^nranslated  by  Her- 
man Jacobson. 
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The  water  which  comes  from  springs  at  the  bottom  of  the  i>oiidB  is 
chiefly  used  for  supplying  the  different  spawning-ponds,  marked  A,  and 
the  ponds  for  hardening  the  skin  of  the  fishes  (^^RatUkartungs^Teicke^j^ 


FLAR  OF  THE  OlDIRBUBO  BBTABLKHiaEIlT  lOS  HATCHnTO  GOLDPIBR. 


B.  SbtHtm 
ten-bone 
otcomL 


€>pen  sapply  pipes,    b.  Principal  discharging  canaL     e.  Waste-pipe  leading  into  A.   d,Sd 
pond.    «je.  Tool-nooses. 
K.  B.  The  dotted  lines,  as  also  the  ahort  parallel  linea,  Indicate  ooveied  pipes. 

marked  G,  for  although  the  spawning-ponds  are,  by  subterranean  P9^ 
connected  both  with  the  reservoir  and  with  the  hatching-ponds  near  tbe 
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machine-house,  these  pipes  are  but  rarely  used.  In  case  of  necessity, 
i.  e.  when  the  stagnating  spawning-ponds  require  it,  a  movable  wooden 
pipe  is  used,  through  which  the  water  of  the  stream  is  pumped  into 
every  pond  whose  water  needs  stirring  up.  On  its  way  the  water  be- 
comes completely  saturated  with  oxygen,  and  its  effect  on  mature  fish  is 
so  quick  that  they  often  commence  to  spawn  within  an  hour  from  the 
introduction  of  the  fresh  water. 

As  the  bottom  of  the  dikes  is  composed  of  very  porous  soil,  the  water 
goes  from  one  pond  to  the  other,  and  the  depth  of  water  is  about  the 
same  in  all  the  ponds,  any  superfluous  water  being  led  out  through  the 
dbiannels  c  into  the  main  outlet-canal  b. 

Although  at  times  the  depth  of  water  in  the  ponds  is  only  i  foot,  the 
average  depth  is  about  2  feet,  increasing  to  4  feet  near  the  outlets.  The 
extent  of  surface  is  of  greater  importance  than  the  depth  of  water,  the 
average  surface  of  each  pond  being  about  228  square  yards. 

The  bottom  of  the  ponds  is  purposely  left  uneven,  and  is  here  and 
there  overgrown  with  aquatic  plants,  on  which  the  goldfish  love  to  de* 
posit  their  eggs. 

The  dikes  between  the  ponds  are  gen^^ally  6  feet  high,  while  the  outer 
dikes  are  8  feet  high,  10  feet  broad  at  the  base,  and  3^  feet  at  the  top. 
As  the  incline  is  therefore  very  gradual,  and  as  the  grass  tends  to  keep 
the  soil  together,  the  bottom  of  the  dike,  though  porous,  is  nevertheless 
&m. 

The  chief  results  of  Mr.  Wagner's  cultivation  of  goldfish  during  sev- 
eral successive  seasons  are  as  follows:  Many  fish  commence  to  color  at 
the  end  of  the  first  year;  they  are  large  enough  to  be  sold  for  aquaria  in 
the  autumn  of  the  second  year,  and  they  may  be  made  to  spawn  two  or 
three  times  a  year,  as  a  large  number  reach  their  maturity  when  only 
twelve  months  old. 

By  good  feeding  and  frequent  redistribution  of  the  female  fish  (not 
allowing  the  same  males  and  females  to  be  together  any  very  consider- 
able length  of  time),  and  by  an  occasional  airing  of  the  water  as  de- 
scribed above,  it  has  become  possible  to  fix  the  time  of  spawning  to  the 
very  day,  and  to  raise  a  large  number  of  young  fish  from  comparatively 
few  spawners.  Under  &vorable  circumstances  the  first  young  fish  are 
raised  in  March  or  April,  and  by  adopting  the  above*mentioned  meas- 
ures a  second  set  of  young  fish  may  be  raised  in  July  or  even  earlier, 
and  a  third  in  August  or  the  beginning  of  September. 

It  is  but  natural  that  fish  cannot  spawn  so  often  during  one  season 
and  at  so  early  an  age  without  many  of  them  becoming  prematurely 
barren.  These  barren  fish,  which  can  easily  be  recognized  by  a  sunken 
appearance  of  the  parts  back  of  the  ventral  fin,  must  of  course  be  sepa- 
rated from  the  others.  They  can  only  be  sold  as  ornamental  fish.  Even 
if  the  spawning  process  is  not  hurried  too  much,  it  is  an  exception  if  a 
fish  is  used  for  spawning  more  than  three  years. 
Hr.  Wagner's  av^»ge  spawning  stock  amounts  to  about  3,000  fish, 
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which  are  continnally  improved  by  the  introductioii  of  Italun  and 
Portaguese  fish,  and  by  adding  the  finest  specimens  which  he  luaeB 
every  year. 

Of  fkncy  fish  his  ponds  contain,  besides  a  few  {lecnliarly  colored  speei> 
mens,  the  "dolphin,^  the  "head,''  the  "double  tail"  or  "narwhal^'^aod 
the  "  tele8coi)e-fish.''  Whenever  Mr.  Wagner  wishes  to  prodaoe  some 
new  fish,  he  makes  some  of  these  monstrosities  interbreed,  and  Hm 
obtains  novel  specimens. 

Althoogh  there  is  no  fixed  role,  the  proportion  of  femsdes  to  males  in 
the  spawning-ponds  is  generally  as  2  to  1 ;  in  sorting  them  great  ato 
tion  must  be  paid  to  their  quality,  age,  &c. 

It  is  likewise  important,  not  only  with  regard  to  the  old  but  also  to 
the  young  fish,  that  (excepting  the  winter  months)  they  Bxe  properij 
sorted  and  distributed,  so  that  fish  of  tne  same  size  are  put  tt^ete, 
and  that  sufficient  and  suitable  insect  food  is  supplied  for  those  poods 
in  which  the  fish  are  placed  when  coming  from  the  spawning-ponds.  In 
order  to  secure  this  food  the  fish  are  generally  placed  in  ponds  vM 
have  laid  dry  for  seven  or  eight  week*;  and  if  it  should  happen  thatwje 
or  the  other  of  these  ponds  has  less  food  than  usual,  it  can  easiljbe 
supplied  from  one  of  the  neighboring  ponds,  or  in  case  of  necessity  ftwn 
the  artificial  stream  Q  by  applying  a  double  hand-pump. 

On  this  stream  depends  the  supply  of  water  for  the  twenty  hatdiifif- 
ponds  near  the  machine-house;  flie  suction-pipe  of  the  injector  lisK 
or  descends  according  to  the  depth  in  which  infusoria  and  other  inseeis 
are  found  in  the  stream.  In  calm  weather  they  are  generally  found  at 
or  near  the  surface,  and  farther  down  during  windy  weather.  Tbar 
exact  place  of  sojourn  can  always  be  ascertained  by  dipping  a  gta 
cylinder  vertically  into  the  stream,  and  by  observing  their  positioD  ■ 
the  column  of  water. 

The  insects,  however,  are  not  alive  when  they  become  food  for  tie 
fish.  Before  they  reach  the  twenty  ponds  they  have  been  killed  bj  tto 
heat  of  the  water — ^which  in  summer  is  often  raised  to  a  temperatoretf 
10(P  Fahrenheit  by  steam  from  the  boiler.  Not  satisfied  with  t^e  eM 
of  the  heat — in  high  temperature  fish  breathe  oftener  and  oonseqncstilr 
take  in  more  food — and  this  system  of  what  may  be  called  ^^coDdeosei 
insect-feeding,"  Mr.  Wagner  finds  it  beneficial  to  supplement  this  na^ 
ural  food  from  time  to  time  with  artificial  food,  using  for  this  pmpM 
blood,  small  pieces  of  meat,  and  occasionally  barley  which  has  cofr 
menced  to  germinate  (refhse  from  breweries).  This  food  is  not  eo(^ 
but  simply  thrown  into  the  ponds  (the  blood  in  small  lumps)  where<« 
the  water  is  shallow. 

The  results  of  this  Oldenburg  feeding  system,  as  regards  the  grovft 
of  the  fish,  are  as  follows :  Some  of  them  double  their  weight  in  a  weA^ 
time,  and  under  ordinary  circumstances  the  young  fish  have  resuiktAt 
length  of  li  to  2  J  inches  in  autunm.  When  properly  colored  the  largesl 
are  then  sold  as  ^^  glass-fish."  Most  of  them,  however,  do  not  readi  a 
salable  size  till  the  end  of  the  second  summer. 
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The  artificial  coloring  of  the  fish  is  jost  as  important  as  their  artificial 
feeding,  and  much  time  and  money  has  been  consumed  in  experiment- 
ing until  satisfactory  results  have  been  obtained.  The  Oldenburg 
X>onds  are  very  favorably  located  with  regard  to  the  coloring  process, 
for  of  the  three  principal  ingredients,  viz,  iron,  lime,  and  tan,  the  first 
mentioned  is  found  in  considerable  quantities,  both  in  the  soil  and  in 
the  water;  nevertheless  it  is  not  sufSicient,  and  has  to  be  artificially 
increased  from  time  to  time. 

The  German  national  colors  are  in  great  demand,  and  a  fish  which 
was  originally  red  and  white  can  by  proper  treatment  be  transformed 
into  an  <^  imperial  fish,"  exhibiting  the  national  colors,  viz,  black,  white, 
and  red.  In  spite  of  the  greatest  care  it  will  happen  that  fish  are  not 
sufficiently  colored  when  they  have  reached  the  size  of  "glass-fish"; 
they  are  then  transferred  to  the  large  shallow  pond  D,  where  they  are 
more  exposed  to  the  rays  of  the  sun,  which  assess  a  strong  coloring 
I>ower,  but  are  not  without  danger  to  the  fish,  as  they  often  kill  them 
suddenly  if  the  bottom  is  too  bright  and  shadeless. 

In  order  to  make  the  fish  lesft  tender  for  handling  and  transferring 
to  the  aquaria  they  are  generally  for  a  time  placed  in  the  so-called 
"  skin-hardening"  ponds,  marked  G.  The  peat  bottom  of  these  ponds 
contains  little  or  no  sand  or  clay,  but  a  great  deal  of  iron.  The  water, 
likewise,  contains  much  iron ;  and  in  ponds  of  this  kind  the  adding  of 
lime  tends  to  harden  the  skin  of  the  fish.  This  method  of  hardening 
the  skin  has  made  the  former  slow  and  wearisome  acclimatizing  process 
almost  superfluous.  By  applying  lime  the  same  result  is  obtained  with 
young  eels,  which  are  kept  in  the  pond  marked  dy  and  are  also  sold  for 
aquaria.  These  eels  are  obtained  from  neighboring  waters,  into  which 
they  come  from  the  Hunte  when  they  ascend  that  river  in  May. 

By  this  simple  method  the  goldfish  become  so  hardened  that  they  can 
be  easily  handled  without  sufiering  iiyury.  Their  future  welfare  (when 
kept  in  glasses  or  aquaria)  of  course  depends  on  the  character  of  the 
water  and  the  food.  Mr.  Wagner  recommends  spring  or  pump  water, 
and  wherever  this  cannot  be  obtained  river- water.  Bain- water  he  con- 
siders utterly  useless.  When  the  goldfish  are  kept  in  glasses  or  small 
aquaria  animal  food  is  almost  exclusively  recommended  by  Mr.  Wagner; 
e.  g.y  meat,  raw  or  cooked,  scraped  very  fine,  worms,  insects,  larvse,  ant- 
eggs,  &c.  The  aquaria  should  also  contain  a  tew  aquatic  plants  at 
which  the  fish  may  nibble.  Too  much  food  is  injurious,  especially  in 
winter,  when  scarcely  any  food  is  required.  Mr.  Wagner  considers  it 
less  injurious  to  give  no  food  for  a  whole  month  than  too  much  food. 
As  a  rule,  no  more  food  should  be  given  than  can  be  at  once  consumed 
by  the  fish. 

Before  Mr.  Wagner  ships  fish  to  any  considerable  distance  he  lets 
ihem  &st  for  a  week,  and  in  this  way  prevents,  as  far  as  possible,  the 
water  from  becoming  impure  during  the  journey.  The  vessel  which  is 
generally  used  for  transporting  goldfish  is  an  ovaX  tub  with  a  perforated 
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bang  at  the  top.  As  thia  tab  is  not  completely  filled  witJi  water,  a  cer- 
tain degree  of  motion  keeps  the  water  pare  and  fireah,  and  in  &Yorable 
weather — cold  weather  is  the  best — ^flsh  have  saccessfoll j  been  sent  to 
Denmark,  Bussia,  England,  Soathem  Italy,  America,  &c^  without  a 
change  of  water.  The  joameys  are  generally  not  very  long,  as  most  of 
the  fish  are  sold  in  Germany  and  Aostria.  The  risk  and  the  difficolties 
of  transportation  are  therefore  considerably  diminished. 

The  price  of  fish  of  coarse  varies  according  to  age,  size,  color,  and 
kind.  The  most  expensive  fish  are  the  so-called  ^tdeecope-fish,''  whidi 
are  sold  at  $7.14  to  $21.42  a  pair;  next  come  the  ^*  dolphins ''and  ^^heads,'' 
which  sell  at  $11.90  a  pair ;  then  the  ^^  doable-tail "  or  <^  narwhal,"  wbicb 
are  sold  at  $4.76  to  $2.85  a  pair ;  and  finally  those  fish  which  are  valued 
on  accoant  of  their  pecnliar  coloring ;  these  are  ooLA  at  $2.30  to  $23.80 
ahnndred. 

In  order  to  keep  ap  with  ttie  constantly  growing  demand,  Mr.  Wag- 
ner has  been  obliged  to  increase  and  enlarge  his  pcmds  tram  time  to 
time,  and  a  number  of  ponds  which  were  originally  destined  for  carps 
have  been  appropriated  tor  goldfish.  In  1874  Mr.  Wagner  had  56  ponds 
and  raised  99,500  fish ;  in  1876  he  raised  170,000  (50,000  of  whidi  he  ex- 
changed for  imported  fish)  *,  and  in  1877^8  he  had  120  ponds  and  an- 
naally  raised  300,000  fish. 

That  the  Cyprinus  avratms  does  not  bear  its  name  in  vain,  but  prodooeB 
a  golden  harvest  for  its  cnltivator,  is  saffldently  proved  by  the  fiict  tiiat 
Mr.  Wagner  has  been  obliged  to  constantly  enlarge  his  establishment 
At  the  present  time  he  employs  a  bookkeeper,  a  night  watchman,  an 
attendant,  and  fifteen  laborers  (not  connting  the  mesa  employed  in  Ae 
Berlin  salesrooms),  all  of  whom  earn  a  good  living,  while  his  own  ao- 
noal  profits  are  very  considerable.  The  same  area  osed  for  agricoltoral 
pnrposes  would  scarcely  feed  a  single  fiunily. 
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XXXn -A  REPORT  ON  THE  HISTORY  AND  PRESENT  CONDITION 
OP  THE  SHORE  COD-FISHERIES  OF  CAPE  ANN,  MASS.,  TO- 
GETHER WITH  NOTES  ON  THE  NATURAL  HISTORY  AND  ARTI- 
FICIAL PROPAGATION  OF  THE  SPECIES. 


Bt  R.  E.  Eabll. 


A.— INTEODUCTION. 

The  recent  inqniiy  into  the  decrease  of  the  food-flshes  of  the  east 
coast  of  the  United  States  by  the  United  States  Commission  of  Fish 
and  Fish^eS)  nnder  the  direction  of  the  commissioner,  Prof.  Spencer 
F.  Baird,  has  led  to  the  establishment  of  temx>orary  stations  at  different 
I>oints  along  the  coast,  where  special  attention  has  been  given  to  thestudy 
of  the  more  important  species  for  the  purpose  of  gathering  definite  in- 
formation of  their  relative  numbers  past  and  present^  their  geographic 
oal  distribationy  and  their  habits.  Of  late  the  commercial  importance 
of  what  might  be  styled  the  great  ocean  fisheries,  together  with  the 
0(HnpIicated  questions  that  are  continaally  arising  between  onr  own 
government  and  our  more  northern  neighbor  regarding  them,  has  led 
Professor  BsirA  to  give  particular  attention  to  this  subject,  with  a  view 
to  becoming  more  thoroughly  acquainted,  not  only  with  the  habits  and 
movements  of  these  species,  but  also  the  methods  employed  in  their  cap- 
ture and  the  extent  and  money-value  of  the  fisheries. 

With  this  end  in  view,  he  selected  Gloucester,  Mass.,  as  the  most  suit- 
able location  for  the  Commission  in  1878,  where  he  arrived  with  his 
assistants  early  in  July,  and  at  once  began  the  investigation  of  the  sub- 
ject. During  the  summer  much  valuable  information  was  gathered 
relating  to  the  extent  of  the  fisheries,  and  many  observations  were  made 
on  the  natural  history  of  the  difi'erent  species.  However,  as  this  was 
not  the  spawning  season  for  the  different  members  of  the  cod  family, 
the  only  obtainable  information  on  the  habits  of  the  fish  during  this 
period  was  irom  the  fishermen,  who  are  usually  not  considered  very 
accurate  scientific  observers- 
After  a  careful  consideration  of  the  subject,  it  was  decided  to  continue 
the  station  through  the  winter,  in  order  to  study  the  natural  history  of 
the  spawning  fish,  that  visit  the  shore  in  immense  numbers  at  this  time, 
and  also  to  make  experiments  with  the  eggs  of  the  cod  and  other  species, 
with  a  view  to  their  artificial  propagation.  Accordingly,  the  late  James 
W.  MUner,  deputy  commissioner,  proceeded  to  Gloucester,  to  take 
charge  of  the  work  and  to  prepare  a  report  on  the  whole  subject.    Mr. 
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Milner  arrived  late  in  Angast,  and  remained  nntil  the  preliminaries 
were  arranged  and  the  first  eggs  had  been  taken,  when  the  sickness  tint 
has  so  recently  resulted  in  his  death  compelled  him  to  leave  for  the 
South,  in  order  to  avoid  the  cold  and  stormy  weather  of  the  New  Eng- 
land sea-coast  The  loss  of  so  enthusiastic  and  experienced  a  worker, 
whose  efftcient  labors  have  aided  greatly  in  bringing  the  United  States 
to  the  fix>nt  in  all  subjects  relating  to  fish-culture,  was  a  severe  blow  to 
the  Gloucester  work ;  had  he  been  permitted  to  remain,  the  results  wooU 
doubtless  have  been  more  thoroughly  satisfetetory. 

Owing  to  the  absence  of  Mr.  Milner,  the  writer  has  been  requested  to 
prepare  a  report  fix>m  hurried  notes  made  during  the  winter.  Much  of 
the  data  has  been  obtained  from  x>ersonal  observations  and  exx>eriiD€iot8; 
either  in  the  hatchery,  or  at  the  various  fish- wharves,  or  during  visits  to 
the  different  fishing-grounds  in  the  fishing-schooners  of  the  harbor. 
Much  valuable  information  has  also  been  obtained  from  the  older  and 
more  experienced  fishermen  and  from  the  files  of  the  local  papers.  In 
all  cases,  however,  care  has  been  taken  to  avoid  the  acceptance  d  any 
statements  and  opinions  without  being  fully  convinced  of  thtir  correct- 
ness, and  due  allowance  has  been  made  for  the  lack  of  careftil  and  aoco- 
rate  observations  on  the  i>art  of  those  interviewed.  Many  questioiM 
requiring  much  more  careful  inquiry  than  we  were  able  to  make  stffl 
remain  unsolved,  and  many  points  have  been  wholly  omitted  in  tlie 
rei>ort  for  want  of  suficient  evidence  either  to  disprove  or  confirm  them. 

The  report,  then,  especially  in  Uie  portions  relating  to  the  natmal 
history  and  artificial  propagation,  must  be  considered  as  merely  paving 
the  way  for  a  more  careful  and  extended  study  of  the  subject 

B.— THE  SHORE  FISHEEIES. 

l._OBiam  OP  THE  ODD  FISHEEIES  OF  CAPE  ANN. 

Of  the  many  different  fisheries  in  the  United  States  yielding  remnner- 
ative  employment  to  large  numbers  of  men,  the  cod-fisheries  of  New 
England  are  the  most  imi>ortant  and  extensive.  Dating  back  as  they 
do  even  beyond  the  earliest  permanent  settlement  of  the  country,  and 
being  to  the  struggling  colonists  often  the  only  unfailing  source  of  sup- 
ply, they  were  at  this  time  of  vital  importance  to  the  people.  In  feet, 
the  presence  of  these  fish  in  the  waters  of  New  England  had  mudi  to  60 
with  hastening  the  settlement  of  the  country,  and  it  was  doubtless  the 
knowledge  of  their  abundance  that  1^  the  merchants  of  the  Old  World 
to  send  their  first  vessels  to  our  shores. 

The  following  fetcts,  gathered  largely  fipom  Babson's  History  of  Gloa- 
cester  and  the  files  of  the  Cape  Ann  Advertiser,  give  briefly  the 
origin  of  the  Gape  Ann  fisheries  and  a  glance  at  their  condition  at  inter 
vals  to  the  present  time.  Apparently  the  first  that  was  known  of  the 
presence  of  the  codfish  in  this  locality  was  in  1602,  when  Bartholomeir 
Gk>snold,  in  t^e  ship  Concord,  while  on  a  voyage  of  discovery  to  Amer 
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ica,  reached  the  coast  of  Maine,  and  sailing  southward  passed  ^<  the 
mighty  headland,  which,  on  account  of  the  great  numbers  of  ood-fish  with 
which  the  voyagers  'pestered  their  ships  there',  then  received  the  name 
of  Cape  Cod."  From  this  date  foreign  merchants,  principally  those  of 
England,  fitted  out  fishing- vessels  for  America,  these  visiting  points  on 
the  coast  of  Maine,  and  meeting  with  varying  success.  In  1622  these 
parties,  having  found  the  expenses  of  the  enterprise  greater  than  the 
catch  of  fish  would  warrant,  began  to  devise  methods  of  lessening  them. 
They  soon  decided  ui>on  a  plan  whereby  the  vessels  should  take  out  a 
number  of  men  in  addition  to  their  regular  crews,  these  to  assist  in 
taking  the  fish,  and  to  be  landed  on  the  shore  after  the  trips  were  secured, 
where  they  were  to  remain  during  the  rest  of  the  year  to  clear  the  soil 
and  engage  in  agricultural  pursuits,  living  chiefly  on  the  natural  products 
of  the  land  ^  and  to  devote  their  time  during  the  fishing  season  to  load- 
ing-the  vessels  that  were  to  be  sent  yearly  to  the  little  colony.  Accord- 
ingly, in  1623,  a  ship  left  Dorchester,  England,  and  proceeded  to  the 
usual  fishing-grounds,  coming  later  into  Massachusetts  Bay,  where  she 
secured  the  balance  of  her  trip,  and,  after  leaving  fourteen  men  at  Gape 
Ann  with  suitable  provisions,  sailed  for  Europe.  The  same  year  a  pat- 
ent of  the  land  was  granted  to  the  New  Plymouth  colony,  who  in  1624 
built  a  fishing-stage  at  Cape  Ann,  the  Dorchester  fishermen  arranging 
to  share  the  patent  with  them.  The  following  year  a  man  was  sent 
from  Plymouth  to  build  salt-pans  at  this  place,  but,  the  fisheries  proving 
nnremunerative,  were  abandoned  by  both  parties,  and  the  colony  was 
broken  up,  a  part  of  the  Dorchester  men  returning  to  England  while 
the  remainder  removed  to  Salem. 

The  next  fishing  interests  at  Cape  Ann  were  in  1639,  when  the  gen- 
eral court  passed  an  act  for  the  encouragement  of  Mr.  Maurice  Thomson 
and  others,  providing  for  the  establishment  of  a  fishery  plantation,  and 
granting  certain  exemptions  to  fishery  establishments,  in  order  to  en- 
courage the  colonists  to  engage  more  extensively  in  the  capture  of  the 
different  species.  This  seemed  to  have  a  beneficial  influence  on  the 
fishing  interests  of  the  section,  and  they  gradually  grew  into  a  more 
flourishing  condition.  But  it  was  not  until  the  beginning  of  the  last  cen- 
tury that  these  fisheries  assumed  important  proportions,  and  then,  for  the 
first  time,  ship-building  was  extensively  carried  on,  and  Cape  Ann  sent 
a  large  fleet  to  Cape  Sable  and  Sable  Island  tor  cod-fish.  In  1741 
Gloucester  owned  about  70  sail,  and  at  the  beginning  of  the  Eevolu- 
tionary  War  she  had  80  sail  engaged  largely  in  the  bank-fisheries, 
with  nearly  twice  as  many  chebacco  boats  fishing  along  the  shore.  The 
efifect  of  the  war,  together  with  the  small  catch  of  the  vessels,  resulted 
disastrously  to  the  fishing  interests,  and  at  the  beginning  of  the  present 
c^atury  the  fleet  had  dwindled  down  to  8  sail  of  more  than  30  tons.  But 
while  the  bank  or  ofGshore  fleet  had  been  so  reduced  the  smaller  crafts 
had  continued  to  increase,  and  there  were  at  this  time  fully  200  chebacco 
boats,  aggregating  about  3,000  tons,  fishing  on  the  inshore  grounds. 
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In  1819  the  fisheries  were  in  such  a  state  of  depression  thatCongreis 
passed  ^<  the  bounty  act"  for  their  encouragement.  This  seemed  to  poft 
new  life  into  the  business,  and  in  1825  over  150  sail  fitted  out  for  tbe 
different  banks,  and  by  1847  the  fleet  had  been  increased  to  287  aafl, 
with  an  aggregate  of  12,354  tons,  or  an  average  of  43  tons,  carp^tenP 
measurement,  to  the  vessel.  The  Gape  Ann  fisherm^i  first  visited  t)» 
fomous  (George's  Bank  fishing-grounds  about  1830,  and  by  1850  tliis 
localitjr  had  become  a  favorite  resort  for  both  the  cod  and  ludibut  fleets. 

In  the  spring  of  1879  there  were  39  fishing-firms  at  Gloucester,  and 
378  fishing-vessels  of  over  5  tons  burden  sailing  fix>m  the  hi^bor.  Of 
this  fleet  174  sail  visited  the  distant  banks  for  cod,  44  engaged  exdn- 
sively  in  the  halibut  fisheries,  66  w^e  provided  with  purse-seines  ibr 
catching  mackerel,  8  fished  for  both  cod  and  halibut,  78  fished  akng 
the  shore  for  cod,  pollock,  haddock,  hake,  and  cusk,  and  the  remaining 
8  sailed  about  in  search  of  squid  to  supply  the  bank  cod-fishermen  witb 
bait  Of  the  174  of&hore  cod-fishermen,  130  went  to  George^s  tnd 
Brown's  Banks,  and  the  remainder  to  La  Have,  Quereau,  Western  ud 
Grand  Banks.  In  addition  to  the  above  ihe  other  towns  of  the  vicinity 
had  each  smaU  fieets  engaged  in  some  branch  of  the  fisheries;  so  tbit 
the  total  number  of  fishing- vessels  belonging  to  Gape  Ann  at  this  Hm 
reached  upward  of  415  sail. 

Thus  liie  fisheries  of  Cape  Ann  have  been  continuously  prosecuted 
for  two  hundred  and  forty  years.  Small  at  first,  they  have  met  witii 
varying  success,  reaching  their  lowest  ebb  about  the  year  1800,  met 
which  time  they  have  gradually  grown  in  importance,  until  to-day  C^ 
Ann  is  the  center  of  the  marine  fisheries  of  Amorica;  and  GloueesteTf 
which  from  its  excellent  natural  advantages  early  became  prominentf 
has  continually  strengthened  itself^  until  it  has  come  to  be  the  grat 
fishery  metropolis  of  the  country;  and  is  now,  by  the  wd  of  lawsaod 
business  customs,  which  tend  to  transfer  the  business  from  the  fidier 
men  to  the  capitalists  and  from  the  smaller  to  the  larger  dealers,  grad* 
uaUy  absorbing  the  fishing  interests  of  the  State. 

With  this  large  fieet  engaged  in  the  various  branches  of  the  fidierieB^ 
and  visiting  so  many  difibrent  locaUties,  the  quantity  of  fish  landed  in 
Gloucester  is  enormous;  the  cod  fish  alone  for  the  year  ending  Jane  30, 
1879,  reaching  36,665,620  pounds  of  cured  fish,  whidi,  at  the  low  avenge 
of  three  cents  per  pound,  would  have  a  total  value  of  about  $1,100,000, 
This  quantity  of  cured  fish  represents  not  far  from  91,650,000  pounds  of 
round  fish,  or,  on  the  supposition  that  the  fish  average  15  pounds  ead, 
over  6,100,000  cod  in  number.  These  figures,  though  not  absolutely  cor- 
rect, probably  vary  but  little  either  way  from  the  actual  number  landed 
in  Gloucester  during  the  year  mentioned.  The  data  from  which  the  cal- 
culations have  been  made  were  taken  partly  from  the  weekly  peportJ  of 
the  Cape  Ann  Advertiser  and  partly  from  notes  made  during  my  stiff 
in  Gloucester. 
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In  looking  over  the  history  of  the  fisheries,  we  find  that  when  the 
bank-fisheries  have  prospered  the  shore-fisheries  have  been  neglected, 
bat  when  for  any  reason  the  bank-fisheries  have  been  unprofitable  the 
fishermen  have  resorted  to  their  boats  and  small  vessels  for  a  livelihood. 
Thus,  in  1804,  when  the  bank  fieet  had  been  reduced  to  8  sail,  the  shore 
crafts  numbered  nearly  200;  but  when  in  1847  the  off  shore  vessels 
had  increased  to  287,  the  chebacco  boats  numbered  scarcely  35,  these 
fishing  during  a  portion  of  the  season  only. 

'  We  are  told  that  the  chebacco  boat  originated  with  the  fishermen  of 
Cape  Ann,  and  that  it  derived  its  name  from  a  river  on  the  north  side  of 
the  cape,  where  it  was  first  extensively  built  These  boats  were  usually 
of  about  15  tons  burden,  rigged  with  two  masts  but  no  bowsprit,  and 
had  a  small  forecastle  or  ^<  cuddy"  forward,  affording  sleeping  and  cook- 
ing accommodations  for  the  four  or  five  men  that  constituted  the  crew. 
The  fishermen  often  ventured  fifte^i  to  thirty  miles  Itom  harbor  in  them, 
remaining  four  or  five  days  before  returning  to  land  their  catch. 

The  first  small  boats  extensively  used  were  known  as  the  Hampton 
boats,  from  the  village  where  they  were  first  built.  These  are  still  used 
by  many  of  the  shore-fishermen  of  Maine  and  Massachusetts.  They 
are  open  lap-streak  boats  varying  from  12  to  20  feet  in  length,  propelled 
eitlier  by  oars  or  by  means  of  two  sprit-sails ;  the  masts  being  movable 
so  that  they  can  be  placed  in  the  bottom  of  the  boat  when  not  in  use. 

The  common  fishing-dory,  now  so  extensively  employed,  was  little 
used  for  fishing  purposes  prior  to  1825.  It  seems  to  have  had  its  origin 
with  the  boat-builders  of  Salisbury,  Mass.,  about  1775,  being  long  used 
as  a  river-boat,  and  for  lightering  purposes,  before  its  seaworthiness  be- 
came known.  It  is  a  flat-bottom,  lap-streak  boat,  with  sharp,  projecting 
bow,  V  shaped  projecting  stem,  and  flaring  sides,  having  an  average 
length  of  13  to  15  feet  on  the  water-line.  Occasionally  it  is  propelled 
by  means  of  a  small  sail,  but  oars  are  more  frequently  used  by  the  shore- 
fishermen. 

As  early  as  1828,  a  few  "  pinkies,^  and  "  square-stem"  vessels  of  30 
to  60  tons  burden  engaged  occasionally  in  the  shore-fisheries,  bat  it  was 
not  until  1843,  when  the  halibut-fisheries  began  to  require  this  class  of 
vessels,  that  any  extensive  winter  fishing  was  carried  on.  These  vessels, 
after  finishing  their  season's  work  in  the  halibut  fisheries,  began  to  fish 
along  the  shore  during  the  pleasant  weather,  and  it  was  in  this  way 
tiiat  the  winter  shore-fisheries  originated.  This  class  of  vessels  rapidly 
increased  in  number,  and  by  1855  had  nearly  supplanted  the  smaller 
chebacco-boats,  though  it  was  not  till  1870,  or  later,  that  the  shore-fish- 
eries began  to  assume  their  present  important  proportions.  In  the 
spring  of  1879  ftdly  100  vessels  ranging  fsx>vfi  10  to  60  tons,  with  90  ad- 
ditional dories,  engaged  in  these  fisheries,  and  the  fleet  landed  during 
the  year  ending  June  30,  about  14,475,000  pounds  of  round  cod-fi8h| 
besides  a  great  quantity  of  haddock,  pollock,  and  hake.  f-V    W  >  L  ci  ^  ^ 
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fisheries  are  soon  at  their  height.  The  vessels  are  osaaUy  proTided  with 
dories,  taking  from  three  to  twelve  each  according  to  flie  size  of  thdr 
crews.  Such  fishermen  as  are  nnable  to  ship  on  the  vesselsnow  row  or  saS 
oat  in  boats.  These  often  endure  great  hardshix>s,  as  the  wind  may  ine 
suddenly  cmd  drive  them  oat  to  sea  giving  them  a  hard  poll  of  hoon 
before  they  can  regain  the  shore,  while  an  occasional  anfOTtonate  fiuh 
toretom. 

The  pasture-school  is  comi>osed  of  fish  averaging  probaUy  b^ween  13 
and  14  xKmnds,  some  being  moch  larger  while  others  are  qaite  small 
In  the  fialls  of  1877  and  1878  the  fishing  was  nnosoidly  good  until  tiie 
first  of  January,  the  average  daily  catch  per  man  oft^  reaching  800 
to  900  pounds,  while  an  active  fisherman  at  times  caught  nearly  twice 
that  quantity. 

At  the  present  time  there  are  but  few  towns  on  the  nortli  side  <tf  fte 
cape  extensively  engaged  in  the  shore-fisheries,  and  for  this  reason  ht& 
is  definitely  known  about  the  first  apx>earance  of  the  Ipswich  Bay  sdiool 
of  cod-fish  in  that  locality.  We  cannot  even  feel  certain  of  the  nMmtli 
when  they  reach  the  grounds,  as  the  fishermen  have  many  and  confliot- 
ing  opinions  on  the  subject  From  the  best  obtainable  inf(Mrmatioii  it 
seems  probable  that  cod  have  visited  these  waters  regularly  fiar  many 
years,  and  that  they  were  formerly  taken  in  considerable  numbers  bj 
the  boat-fishermen  of  the  section  who  rowed  out  firom  the  shore  in  pkas- 
ant  weather  during  the  winter  months.  But  for  a  number  of  years 
these  grounds  were  nearly  deserted,  and  it  was  not  until  1877-^8  thit 
the  shore-fishermen  of  Gloucester  and  Swampscott  learned  their  value. 

In  January,  1879,  after  the  fish  had  left  ^^  the  pasture''  several  vessels 
sailed  for  Ipswich  Bay,  where  they  found  the  cod  remarkably  plenty, 
returning  in  a  short  time  with  unusually  large  fifties.  The  news  spread 
rapidly  and  soon  all  the  shore  fleet  were  in  the  bay,  while  vessds  of  M 
to  70  tons  abandoned  the  other  fisheries  and  fitted  out  for  this  locality. 
Vessels  from  other  towns  along  the  shore  soon  joined  the  fleet,  and  by 
the  middle  of  February  104  sail,  with  upwards  of  600  men,  were  fidiiiig 
within  a  radius  of  five  or  six  miles,  and  20,000  to  25,000  pounds  of  rooiid 
fish  were  sometimes  taken  in  a  day  by  the  crew  of  a  single  schoon^. 

The  above  number  of  vessels  was  reached  only  during  the  hdgfat  of 
the  season,  and  several  causes  operated  to  reduce  tiie  fleet  so  that  ai 
times  it  was  quite  small.  But  allowing  an  average  of  45  sail  during  tbe 
•entire  four  months,  each  vcbsel  carrying  six  dories,  the  trawls  averaging 
800  hooks  each,  and  we  have  the  enormous  number  of  216,000  baited 
hooks  spread  out  upon  the  sandy  bottom  to  tempt  the  spawning-fish. 
It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  the  catch  reached  ftdly  11,250^000 
pounds  on  this  Uttie  patch  of  ground  between  the*flrst  of  Febiiiaiy  and 
the  last  of  May. 

Fishermen  are  agreed  that  the  individuals  composing  this  sdiool 
averaged  larger  than  those  of  any  school  that  had  previously  visited  the 
shore.    There  were  almost  no  small  ones  among  them,  the  great  balk) 
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^  this  seemingly  accidental  variation,  that  gives  every  gradation  to  either 
extreme,  there  is  a  more  constant  difference  in  both  form  and  color,  dne 
perhaps  to  the  pecoliar  habits  and  sorroondings  of  the  individual.  This 
difference  is  so  noticeable  that  the  fishermen  can  easily  distinguish  the 
one  from  the  other,  and  they  have  come  to  call  the  one  a  school-fish  in 
distinction  from  the  other,  which  they  call  a  shore-fish  or  "ground- 
tender.^ 

The  school-fish  are  supposed  to  be  constantly  on  the  move,  remaining 
usually  in  the  deep  water,  where  they  are  very  active  in  the  pursuit  of 
their  prey,  consuming  such  quantities  as  to  keep  them  in  excellent  flesh. 
Such  fish  are  usually  very  shapely,  with  small  and  very  distinct  dark 
spots  on  a  light  background,  and  seem  to  have  the  head  quite  small  in 
projwrtion  to  the  body.  On  the  whole,  they  are  just  such  fish  as  would 
be  exi)ected  from  continued  activity  and  good  living.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  shore-fish, or  "ground-tenders,''  live  constantly  among  the 
rocks  and  sea- weeds  along  the  shore,  where  the  water  is  less  pure  and 
the  food  less  abundant.  They  seem  to  lead  solitary  lives  during  a  greater 
part  of  the  ye.ar,  being  scattered  along  different  portions  of  the  coast, 
living  upon  the  little  rocky  spots,  where  they  feed  upon  such  animals  as 
they  chance  to  find;  or  at  times  entering  the  shoaler  water  among  the 
sea- weeds,  where  they  feed  upon  the  moUusks  and  articulates  that  are 
often  so  abundant  in  such  localities.  They  are  generally  in  poorer  flesh 
than  the  school-fish,  having  a  relatively  larger  head  in  proportion  to 
their  bulk,  with  larger  and  less  distinct  spots  on  a  darker  background. 
In  addition  to  these  large  fish,  that  for  some  reason  seem  to  prefer  the 
shore  as  a  feeding-ground,  there  are  many  young  and  immature  that 
have  not  yet  joined  the  school-fish  in  their  migrations.  These  fish  are 
the  sole  dependence  of  the  boat-fishermen  in  summer,  or  from  June  to 
November,  and  one  must  know  the  grounds  pretty  thoroughly,  and  row 
about  from  one  feeding  spot  to  another,  in  order  to  secure  any  consider- 
able number  of  them.  During  the  months  of  June,  July,  and  August, 
the  fishing  is  quite  limited,  being  confined  to  a  few  boat-fishermen  who 
row  or  sail  out  daily  with  hand-lines,  returning  in  the  afternoon  with 
from  150  to  300  pounds,  which  they  usually  sell  at  fair  prices  to  supply 
the  fr«sh-fish  trade. 

Early  in  the  fall  the  spawning  instincts  of  the  fish  cause  them  to  grad- 
ually gather  from  the  different  parts  of  the  shore  to  special  rocky 
grounds,  where  they  remain  until  they  have  deposited  their  eggs.  At 
such  times,  being  more  numerous  in  these  localities,  the  fishing  becomes 
more  profitable,  so  that  many  small  vessels  and  a  larger  number  of  boats 
firequent  these  grounds,  and  by  the  middle  of  October  tiie  daily  catch 
reaches  about  400  pounds  x)er  man. 

Thus  far  the  catch  has  been  composed  almost  wholly  of  the  young  and 
shore  fish ;  but  about  the  1st  of  November  the  fall  school  of  spawning- 
flfih,  known  as  the  "  i>asture-school,''  makes  its  appearance.    All  the       / 
smaller  vessels  and  boats  are  now  pressed  into  service,  and  the  wintev  ^ 
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2.— CHABAOTER  OP  THB  FISmNO-aBOXTUDS. 

Cap^  Ann  is  a  prominent  headland,  dividing  the  waters  of  Ipswich 
Bay  on  the  north  from  those  of  Massachusetts  Bay  on  the  south.  Kext  to 
Maine,  it  has  the  most  bold  and  rocky  shores  on  the  coast  of  New  EnglaDd, 
and  its  rugged  granite  walls  rising  to  a  considerable  height  above  the 
water,  present  an  inhospitable  appearance  to  the  approaching  marines. 
This  granite  ridge,  of  which  the  Gape  is  a  part,  extends  some  distance 
fix>m  the  shore,  forming  an  irregular  ocean-bed ;  and  continuing  sooth- 
ward,  is  broken  up  into  a  large  number  of  small  rocky  islands  and 
sunken  ledges,  separated  by  deeper  channels. 

Among  these  islands  and  ledges  the  shore  cod,  and  other  species,  iind 
a  favorite  feeding-ground,  and  the  school-fish,  though  seldom  ventnnng 
among  the  innermost  islands,  come  yearly  in  great  numbers  to  the  larger 
outer  ridges  where  they  remain  during  several  months  for  the  parpose 
of  spawning.  It  is  here  that  the  shore-fishermen  of  Cape  Ann  find 
their  best  fishing  during  the  fall  and  early  winter ;  the  fish  being  known 
as  the>^  pasture-school,''  from  the  grounds  where  they  are  most  firequen^f 
taken. 

Farther  east,  at  a  distance  of  15  to  20  miles  from  the  shore,  and  sep- 
arated from  the  foregoing  by  a  wide  channel  of  day  and  mud,  is  a  ridge 
of  ground  about  20  miles  long,  known  as  Stellwagen  or  Middle  BaoL 
This  bank  lies  at  the  entrance  to  Massachusetts  Bay,  between  Ct^e 
Ann  and  Cape  Cod,  with  an  average  depth  of  15  to  18  fathoms.  The 
fishermen  often  resort  to  this  locality  when  the  fish  are  i^proaching  or 
leaving  the  coast,  and  frequently  find  good  fishing  for  several  weeks. 

To  the  north  of  the  cape  is  Ipswich  Bay,  with  its  low  sandy  bead 
and  level  bottom  sinking  very  gradually  until  a  depth  of  25  to  30  &&* 
oms  is  reached  at  a  distance  of  several  miles  frx>m  land.  The  flo(^  ^ 
this  bay  is  a  vast  sandy  waste,  with  only  here  and  there  a  patch  <rfday 
or  rocks,  the  whole  supporting  but  a  small  amount  of  animal  life,  and 
this  limited  to  a  few  si>ecies.  It  is  essentially  a  spawning  ratherthan 
a  feeding  ground  of  the  cod,  and  large  schools  visit  the  bay  tor  the 
purpose  during  the  winter,  remaining  as  late  as  June.  The  fishennea 
are  just  beginning  to  learn  the  value  of  this  ground,  and  in  the  spring 
of  1879  over  11,000,000  pounds  of  round  fish  were  taken,  mosfly  hy  the 
Cape  Ann  fieet. 

Farther  to  the  eastward,  and  extending  some  distance  in  a  nosUbe^ 
direction*  is  Jeffry's  Bank.  This  ground  is  frequently  visited  by  flw 
shore-vessels  during  certain  seasons  of  the  year,  and  good  feutes  are 
often  secured.  It  seems  more  of  a  feeding-ground  for  the  fish  than 
Stellwagen  Bank,  and  the  fishing  often  lasts  during  a  longer  period. 

3.— BIFFEBENT  S0H00L8. 

In-examining  the  cod-fish  landed  from  time  to  time,  one  cannot  M 
notioe  the  great  individual  variation  in  the  species.    Bat  in  addition  tor 
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being  of  uniformly  large  size  with  a  few  very  large.  Of  over  5,000,  se- 
lected without  regard  to  size  at  different  times  during  the  season,  the 
average  weight  was  20J  pounds. 

Fishing  continued  good  in  Ipswich  Bay  until  the  first  of  June  when 
the  school  left  the  shore,  being  perhaps  hurried  in  their  movements  by 
a  large  school  of  dog-fish  {Squalus  americanus)  that  made  their  ap- 
pearance in  the  bay  about  this  time. 

After  the  school-fiish  leave  the  shore  in  summer  the  fishermen  frequent- 
ly resort  to  the  outer  grounds,  such  as  JefGry's  and  Stellwagen  Banks, 
when  they  often  secure  good  fares  from  what  they  suppose  to  be  a  new 
school  that  visit  these  grounds  for  the  purpose  of  feeding.  We  have 
had  little  opportunity  for  examining  these  fish,  but  there  seems  a  strong 
probability  that  they  belong  to  the  school  that  have  just  left  the  shore, 
and  that  they  remain  on  these  grounds  for  a  few  days  or  weeks  on  their 
way  to  deeper  water. 

4. — ^METHODS  OP  OAPTXJBE.      . 

Two  methods  only  are  extensively  used  by  the  cod-fishermen  of  Gape 
Ann.  Hand-lines  have  been  used  from  the  earliest  times,  and  are  still 
exclusively  employed  on  the  rocky  ledges  during  the  stay  of  the  "pas- 
ture-school "  in  the  fidl  and  early  winter.  A  visit  to  the  harbor  at  mid- 
night in  November,  when  the  fall  fishing  is  at  its  height,  cannot  but  im- 
press one  with  the  loneliness  of  the  scene,  for  all  is  quiet  and  the  region 
seems  thoroughly  deserted.  But  two  hours  later  the  rumbling  of  wheels 
and  the  shrill  cry  of  the  baitman  cause  a  great  and  sudden  change,  for 
if  the  fisherman  is  behind  time  he  frequently  finds  that  all  of  the  "Sper- 
ling "  have  been  sold.  With  the  first  cry  of  the  baitman,  lights  may  be 
seen  in  the  hands  of  the  fishermen  as  they  emerge  from  the  cabins  of  the 
different  schooners,  and  soon  the  dull  thud  of  oars  is  heard  and  boats 
approach  firom  various  quarters,  while  men  and  boys  come  straggling 
down  the  different  lanes  and  by-paths  from  their  homes  on  shore.  The 
night  of  the  fisherman  is  over.  He  secures  his  bait  and  returns  to  his 
vessel,  where  the  other  members  of  the  crew  are  just  beginning  the  work 
of  the  day.  Soon  the  measured  stroke  of  the  windlass  and  the  hoisting 
of  sails  are  heard  and  the  fleet  is  "under  way." 

If  it  is  calm  in  the  harbor,  as  it  often  is  at  this  early  hour,  one  or  two 
boats  are  "  hoisted  out,"  and  with  lines  fiaatened  to  the  vessel's  bow  they 
tow  her  toward  the  outer  harbor,  where  her  sails  catch  the  breeze  and 
she  is  off  for  the  fishing-grounds.  The  boats  are  now  "  paid  astern,"  and 
the  rowers  join  the  other  members  of  the  crew,  who  have  assembled  in 
the  forecastle  to  eat  their  morning  meal  fi*om  their  private  lunch-baskets, 
all  going  to  the  common  reservoir  for  their  mug  of  hot  coffee  that  has 
been  prepared  by  the  schooner's  cook.  Breakfast  over,  each  gathers  his 
gear  in  convenient  shape,  and  after  filling  his  bucket  with  bait,  lounges 
about  waiting  for  the  day.  The  vessel  aims  to  reach  the  ground  just  be- 
fore light,  and  at  the  first  sight  of  his  land-marks  or  cross-bearings  the 
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captain  brings  his  Tcssel  upon  some  little  spot  of  ground  known  to  be  a 
favorite  resort  of  the  cod.  Each  crew  strives  to  be  first  on  the  grQfond, 
which  is  a  small  rocky  ridge  five  or  six  miles  east-soatheast  of  Basteni 
Pointy  with  an  average  depth  of  25  to  30  fathoms.  After  the  andior 
has  been  dropped  the  jib  and  foresail  are  ^^taken  in^  loid  tlie  d^nes  are 
lowered  from  the  vessd's  deck.  Soon  the  men,  following  eaA  other 
in  rapid  saccession,  are  off  for  their  fovorite  spots,  the  captain  and  ooek, 
or  at  times  only  the  latter,  remaining  to  care  for  the  vessd.and  fish  6?tt 
the  raiL  It  is  indeed  a  lively  scene,  with  150  dories  and  upwards  of  40 
larger  crafts,  each  striving  for  the  best  berth  on  a  little  ridge  <tfgnNiad 
not  over  50  by  90  rods  in  extent. 

When  the  desired  knob  has  been  reached,  the  killiidh:  is  dropped,  and 
the  fisherman  seats  himself  upon  the  middle  thwart  with  his  face  toward 
the  stem,  his  lines  and  gaff  by  his  side,  and  his  bucket  ci  bait  More 
him.  A  fisherman  uses  two  lines,  each  having  two  luxrito,  the  leads 
varying  in  weight  from  three  to  five  pounds,  according  to  the  deplb  of 
water  and  the  strength  of  the  tide.  The  hooks  are  now  baited,  fion 
three  to  six  Sperling  being  strung  on  each,  and  a  line  is  tiirown  over  oa 
either  side,  being  allowed  to  run  out  until  the  lead  readies  the  bottem 
when  it  is  ^^  seized  up''  five  or  six  feet,  so  that  the  low^  hoc^  just  dears 
the  rocks,  with  the  upp^  one  a  foot  or  two  above.  The  lines  are  mm 
fastened  to  the  inner  braces  of  the  boat,  and  witii  one  in  either  hand 
the  fisherman  sits  exi)ectant,  slowly  moving  his  arms  back  and  forlh  in 
his  endeavor  to  induce  the  fijsh  to  bite.  On  hoc^inga  fl^  he  genentty 
stands  in  the  boat,  facing  the  line,  which  he  proceeds  to  haolqmte 
rapidly  until  the  fish  is  at  the  surface,  when  with  one  hand  he  hoUattfi 
line,  and  with  the  other  reaches  for  his  gaff  to  lift  the  fish  into  the  boat 

The  best  fishing  usually  occurs  in  the  early  morning,  though  the  hoar 
may  vary  and  even  come  in  the  afternoon;  but  by  one  or  two  tfdod 
the  flag  is  set  in  the  rigging  of  the  vessel  as  a  signal  for  tdie  boats  to  re- 
turn, and  as  they  come  alongside,  the  fish  are  pitched  into  the  commoa 
pile  on  deck,  after  which  they  are  ^^  hoisted  in,"  and  the  vessel  starts 
for  home  in  order  to  market  her  catch  before  dark. 

The  quantity  of  fish  taken  daily  varies  greatly,  hemg  depend^t  upon 
the  dexterity  of  the  fisherman,  the  abundance  of  fish^  and  the  quality 
and  kind  of  bait  used.  The  largest  hand-line  catch  in  a  di^,  as  ftras 
we  can  learn,  was  secured  off  Pigeon  Cove  in  the  winter  of  ISTI-T^ 
when  a  fisherman  landed  2,200  pounds  of  round  fish.  About  the  same 
time  two  men,  fishing  from  one  boat  in  the  same  locality,  landed  3,900 
pounds;  while  two  other  boats  with  similar  crews  fell  only  100  pomute 
behind  them.* 

The  method  of  trawling  originated  with  the  fishermen  of  tfaisrc^ioDf 
probably  with  those  of  Marblehead,  about  twenty-five  years  ago,  and 
has  since  come  into  general  &vor.  This  method  is  used  almost  exda-' 
sively  when  fishing  where  the  bottom  is  smooth;  though  it  cannot  by 
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employed  on  very  rough  ground,  as  the  trawl  becomes  fieustened  among 
the  rocks,  and  is  often  lost  together  with  all  the  fish  that  are  on  it.  The 
trawl  consists  of  a  long  rope  to  which  are  fastened,  at  intervals  of  four 
to  seven  feet,  smaller  lines  called  ^^  gangings,"  each  bearing  a  baited  hook 
at  its  free  extremity.  These  gangings  are  from  two  to  four  feet  in  length, 
and  number  fk*om  four  or  five  hundred  to  even  fifteen  or  sixteen  hundred, 
according  to  the  length  of  the  ground-line.  The  trawl  has  an  anchor, 
weighing  £rom  8  to  16  pounds,  at  either  end  to  hold  it  in  position,  while 
buoys,  connected  with  these  by  means  of  small  ropes,  float  at  the  sur- 
face to  mark  their  exact  location.  When  using  trawls  the  vessel  usually 
carries  a  dory  for  each  member  of  the  crew  save  the  captain  and  cook. 
On/eaching  the  grounds  these  boats  are  ^<paid  astern,"  and  as  the 
vessel  sails  at  right  angles  to  the  wind,  they  are  dropped  in  regular  order, 
each  being  separated  from  the  other  by  30  to  60  rods.  Each  man  now 
takes  his  position  in  the  stem  of  his  boat,  and,  after  throwing  out  the 
buoy  and  line  and  lowering  the  anchor  to  the  bottom,  slowly  pays  out 
the  trawl  as  the  wind  and  tide  carry  him  along.  When  all  the  trawl  is 
out  the  second  anchor,  with  another  buoy  and  line,  is^dropped,  and  the 
man  is  picked  up  by  the  vessd.  In  ease  ndtber  wind  nor  tide  carry 
the  boat  along  with  sufficient  rapidity,  the  fisherman  sculls  with  one 
hiMid  while  with  the  other  he  pays  out  the  trawl;  or,  where  two  go  in 
the  same  boat,  one  usually  rows  so  that  the  trawl  may  be  set  in  any 
direction  regardless  of  the  winds  or  tides.  Thus  we  have  lines  often  a 
mile  in  length  stretched  out  upon  the  ocean's  bottom,  with  hooks  at  regu- 
lar intervals  of  five  or  six  feet,  and  the  cod  cannot  pass  without  being 
tempted  to  take  the  bait.  The  trawls  are  sometimes  left  in  the  water 
(mly  a  few  hours,  but  more  frequently  they  remain  over  night,  and  are 
often  taken  up  well  filled  with  fish.  In  hauling,  the  fisherman  first  rows 
to  his  buoy,  and  pulls  up  the  anchor  with  one  end  of  the  trawl  attadied. 
He  then  takes  his  position  in  the  b^w  of  the  dory  with  a  .trawl-tub  be- 
fore him,  into  which  he  coils  the  trawl  as  it  comes  from  the  water,  using 
his  gaff  to  take  the  market  fish  into  the  boat,  and  ^^  cutting  away"  all 
large  but  worthless  fish,  such  as  sharks  and  skates. 

Another  method  of  fishing  with  the  trawl,  known  as  ^^  underrunning," 
requires  a  seomd  buoy-line  attached  to  a  small  weight  on  the  end  of  the 
trawl,  the  other  line  being  &stened  to  the  larger  anchor  only.  By  means 
of  this  second  line  the  trawl  is  brought  to  the  surface,  while  the  anchor 
remains  on  the  bottom  to  mark  its  original  i>odtion.  In  underrunning, 
the  man  stands,  as  before,  in  the  bow  of  the  dory  with  a  bucket  of  bait 
in  place  of  the  trawl-tub,  merely  passing  the  trawl  over  the  bow  of  the 
boat  and  again  into  the  water  on  the  opposite  side,  saving  such  fish  as 
are  found  and  re-bating  any  hooks  that  may  require  it.  This  method  is 
often  employed  for  two  reasons :  first,  because  it  retains  for  a  man  his 
old  **  berth"  where  fish  may  be  plenty ;  and,  second,  from  the  feet  that 
in  this  way  the  hooks  are  kept  almost  constantly  in  the  water,  so  that 
no  opportunities  for  fishing  are  lost. 
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When  trawlers  are  numerous  and  there  is  a  disposition  to  diidioiiesty 
or  <<  mooning^"  as  the  fishermen  style  it,  which  consists  in  taking  the  Ml 
from  the  trawls  belonging  to  another  vessel  nnd^  the  cover  of  darknesa, 
each  vessel  nsually  anchors  near  her  own  trawls  in  the  evening ;  but 
ordinarily,  when  near  home,  or  during  stormy  weaih^,  the  vessds 
seek  shelter  in  the  harbor,  for  the  night,  starting  out  in  time  to  readi 
their  grounds  at  early  dawn.  Great  quantities  of  fish  are  often  takm 
on  a  single  trawl,  and  when  a  dory  has  been  filled  she  hoists  her  signal, 
and  a  boat  is  sent  out  fix)m  the  vessel  to  lighten  her.  The  largest  cateh 
by  any  shore- vessel  during  the  winter  of  ISTS-TO  was  made  by  tlie 
schooner  George  A.  Upton,  of  Gloucester,  fix>m  Ipswich  Bay.  This  ves- 
sel landed  an  equivalent  of  55,900  pounds  of  round  fish  as  the  result  of 
two  and  one-half  days^  fishing  with  eight  dories,  the  trawls  averagiaf 
900  hooks  each,  selling  her  trip  for  $569.56. 

The  method  of  catching  cod  with  giU-nets,  though  so  SQCcessfolly 
used  by  the  fishermen  of  Norway,  has  never  been  adopted  by  the  fisiier- 
men  of  our  coast.  Knowing  of  the  profits  derived  from  the  use  of  their 
nets  by  these  foiieign  fishermen.  Professor  Baird,  who  is  ever  anxious  to 
introduce  among  the  Americans  any  methods  that  will  result  to  thdr 
advantage  in  the  prosecution  of  the  fisheries,  decided  to  make  experi- 
ments with  them  at  Oape  Ann,  w|th  a  view  to  their  introduction  among 
our  shore  cod-fishermen.  Accordingly  he  secured  from  parties  in  Norwiy 
a  set  of  these  nets  and  forwarded  them  to  Gloucester,  to  be  thoroughly 
tested  by  the  employes  of  the  Gommission  at  that  place.  They  readied 
the  hatchery  when  the  pasture-school  was  on  the  shore,  and  were  set 
on  the  &vorite  fishing-grounds  a  number  of  times.  But  the  stiengtli 
of  the  twine  had  probably  been  affected  in  transit,  and  the  nets  proved 
far  too  firail.  The  strong  tide  and  rough  water  caused  them  to  eatdi 
among  the  rocks,  where  they  were  badly  damaged;  while  numerous 
holes  indicated  clearly  that  large  €sh  had  torn  their  way  through  the 
nets,  only  such  being  retained  as  had  become  completely  rolled  up  in 
the  twine.  Hie  nets  were  always  taken  firom  the  water  in  bad  <Mder; 
but  the  capture  of  800  pounds  on  one  occasion,  even  under  these  circam- 
stances,  seemed  to  indicate  that  nets  of  sufficient  stieng&  might  be 
used  to  good  advantage,  at  least  on  the  smooth  fishing-grounds  along 
the  coast. 

6.— THE  BAIT  QUESTION. 

With  so  large  a  fleet  engaged  wholly  in  hand-lining  and  trawling,  the 
question  of  obtaining  and  preserving  bait  is  of  the  utmost  importance 
to  the  fisherman,  and  on  its  abundance  or  scarcity  depends  largely  the 
success  or  fekilure  of  his  season's  work.  Cod-fish,  though  having  the 
habit  of  snapping  at,  and  at  times  swallowing,  anything  that  may  come 
in  their  way,  are  on  the  whole  quite  dainty  fish,  and  when  one  expects 
to  be  successful  in  catching  them  for  profit,  he  must  have  not  on^  a 
good  quality  of  bait,  but  also  a  kind  that  the  fish  are  known  to  prefer. 
So  peculiar  are  the  fish  in  this  particular,  that  the  fishermen  have  dil&r- 
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ent  names  for  the  variooB  schools,  derived  from  the  kind  of  bait  on 
which  they  live  daring  the  fishing  season.  Wo  often  hear  them  speak 
of  the  clam-school,  the  herring-school,  and  the  squid-school ;  and  when 
securing  bait  they  will  at  times  pay  exorbitant  prices  for  that  kind  on 
which  the  fish  are  known  to  be  feeing,  rather  than  take  an  equally 
good  quality  of  another  kind  at  much  lower  rates.  Thus,  when  the  fish 
are  feeding  on  squid  {Ommagtrephes  iUeoebrosa)  the  fishermen  secure 
squid  if  possible }  the  same  is  also  true  of  the  herring  {Clupea  harengtM)^ 
the  capelin  {Mallotus  viUosus)^  and  other  species.  But  while  it  is  un- 
doubtedly true  that  during  the  feeding  season  the  fish  take  the  hook 
more  readily  when  baited  with  that  particular  species  that  they  chance 
to  be  pursuing,  and  while  they  always  prefer  fresh  to  salt  bait,  yet  we 
think  the  fishermen  in  error  when  they  apply  the  rule  with  the  same 
fixedness  to  the  schools  of  spawning  fish,  and  that  the  shore-fishermen 
often  lose  both  time  and  money  by  so  doing.  It  is  quite  interesting  to 
watch  the  effect  of  this  idea  upon  the  shore-fishermen;  for  they  seem 
ftilly  convinced  that,  when  one  kind  of  bait  has  been  successfully  used, 
it  is  utter  folly  to  attempt  the  use  of  any  other  kind.  Thus  in  the  winter 
of  ISTS-'TO,  when  Sperling  (young  herrfaig)  became  scarce,  the  fieet 
waited  ftdly  two  weeks,  hoping  that  more  might  be  obtained  before  they 
would  supply  themselves  with  either  ftozen  herring  or  dams. 

In  the  winter  of  1877-'78  the  first  vessels  resorting  to  Ipswich  Bay 
forced  chanced  to  be  fishing  with  clams,  and,  as  a  result,  clams  were 
used  by  nearly  the  entire  fleet,  though  firozen  herring  could  be  more 
easily  obtained,  and  were  cheaper.  Again,  in  the  winterof  1878-^79,  the 
first  vessels  resorting  to  the  above  locality  used  firozen  herring,  and  the 
results  obtained  were  entirely  satisfactory.  Frozen  herring  were  at 
once  announced  as  the  bait>,  and  fishermen  provided  themselves  with 
tiiese  only.  A  few,  however,  acting  on  the  experience  of  the  previous 
season;  hisid  contracted  for  clams  in  advance,  and  were  obliged  to  use 
them.  These  unfortunates,  for  such  they  felt  themselves  to  be,  fre- 
quently received  expressions  of  sympathy  from  the  other  fishermen,  and 
it  was  the  general  belief  that  their  catch  was  much  smaller  than  it 
would  otherwise  have  been.  A  comparison  of  the  quantity  of  fish  landed 
by  one  of  these  vessels  with  that  of  a  vessel  of  equal  size  using  frozen 
herring,  showed  that  the  bait  had  little  effect  on  the  catch,  tiie  trips 
averaging  about  the  same  in  size,  sometimes  fie^voring  the  one  and  again 
the  other  vessel.  Later  in  the  season,  when  frozen  herring  could  not  be 
obtained,  the  vessels  went  south  for  fresh  herring  and  alewives  (Porno- 
lobus  venuUis  and  P.  cBstivalis),  and  it  was  not  uncommon  for  them  at 
times  to  refuse  the  herring,  and  to  spend  several  weeks  in  search  of  ale- 
wives,  or  again  to  refuse  the  alewives  and  search  for  herring. 

The  principal  kinds  of  bait  used  in  the  cod-fisheries  are  dams  {Mya 
arenaria),  sperling  or  young  herring,  fresh  and  frozen  herring  {Clupea 
karengu8)y  fresh  and  salt  squid  {Ommastrephea  iUecebrosa),  fresh  and  salt 
menhaden  {Brevoortia  tyrannua)^  capelin  {Mallotus  tnUo^n^),  and  alewives 
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{Pomolobus  vemaUs  and  P.  CBstivalis).  The  shore-fisbermen  of  Oape  Aim 
use  prmdpally  dams,  frozen  and  fresh  herring  (including  speriing),a]id 
alewives. 

Olams  are  used  principally  daring  the  sommer  months  and  at  other 
times  when  bait  is  scarce.  They  occur  in  considerable  numbers  in  most 
of  the  muddy  flats  along  the  shore  between  tide-marks,  being  nnall  and 
scattering  near  the  line  of  high-water,  but  gradually  increasing  in  both 
size  and  number  as  the  low- water  line  is  neared.  To  these  flats  the  fish- 
ermen resort  with  their  dam-forks  and  baskets  during  the  hours  of  low- 
water.  When  they  are  plenty,  an  energetic  worker  can  dig  from  seven 
to  nine  bushels  at  a  single  tide,  these  making  nearly  two-thirds  of  a  bar- 
rel of  bait ;  but  in  the  vicinity  of  Gloucester  the  flats  have  been  dug  over 
so  frequently  that  clams  are  becoming  scarce,  and  the  fishermen  are  ofta 
obliged  to  buy  their  supply  from  other  places,  at  an  average  price  of  four 
or  five  dollars  a  barrel. 

The  8X)erling,  now  so  extensively  used  by  the  slun^line  fidiemeB, 
average  from  five  to  six  inches  in  length.  They  make  their  appeanmoe 
in  these  waters  about  ihe  middle  of  September,  remaining  until  driven 
off  by  tiie  cddness  of  the  water  late  in  December.  We  are  told  that 
they  were  first  used  for  bait  by  the  Swampscott  fidiermen  about  1^ 
and  that  the  demand  did  not  become  general  until  1866.  The  mpj^ 
now  comes  wholly  from  Ipswich  Bay,  where  for  the  past  two  years  the 
fish  have  been  unusually  abundant.  They  are  taken  wholly  at  ni^ 
within  a  short  distance  of  the  shore,  by  means  of  dip-nets.  The  men 
visit  the  grounds  in  20-foot  dories,  made  expressly  for  the  purpose,  and 
as  soon  as  it  becomes  dark  a  torch  is  placed  in  the  bow,  and  two  men 
row  the  boat  rapidly  through  the  water,  while  the  third  stands  ready  to 
secure  the  fish  as  they  are  attracted  by  the  light  and  gather  in  UMe 
bundles,  keeping  just  in  front  of  the  boat  A  good  dipper  will  often 
catch  half  a  bueket  of  them  at  a  single  dip.  It  usually  takes  but  a  short 
time  to  secure  all  that  can  be  sold,  when  the  boat  returns  to  the  shoie, 
where  a  wagon  is  in  readiness  to  carry  the  fish  to  market.  Kinety  men 
were  engaged  in  this  work  during  the  winter  of  1878-'79,  luidingand 
marketing  about  7,000  barrds  of  Sperling,  at  an  average  price  of  $3  per 
barrd.  During  the  season  six  men  landed  nearly  a  thousand  baiidSy 
while  a  single  crew  of  three  men  caught  20  barrds  in  one  night 

The  fishermen  buy  cmly  enough  bait  to  last  them  through  the  day, 
getting  a  fresh  supply  each  morning,  as  the  fish  soon  become  soft,  and 
when  in  this  condition  will  not  stay  on  the  hook.  For  iMa  reason  tiiey 
are  not  suitable  bait  fbr  the  trawl,  and  cannot  be  used  in  the  oflbhoe 
fishmes. 

Frozen  herring  usually  make  t^eir  appearance  in  the  Cape  Ann 
markets  about  the  middle  or  last  of  December,  from  which  time  they  are 
extensivdy  used  as  bait  by  all  of  the  fishermen  until  April,  when  the 
weather  becomes  so  warm  that  they  cannot  be  obtained.  The  eapffy 
comes  largely  from  the  coasts  of  Nova  Scotia  and  Kewfonndknd,  whero 
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the  fish  aie  abundaiit  during  the  greater  part  of  the  winter.  Many  of 
the  larger  Cape  Ann  vessels  engage  in  the  frozen-herring  trade  during 
these  months,  visiting  those  points  where  the  herring  chance  to  be  nu>st 
abnndant,  and  bringing  large  trips  to  the  princii>al  New  England  mar- 
kets. Formerly  they  supplied  themselves  with  nets  for  catching  their 
own  fish,  and  took  fdll  crews  of  fishermen  to  assist  in  the  work,  but  of 
late  they  often  find  it  cheaper  to  buy  the  fish  of  the  natives,  in  which 
ease  they  carry  only  enough  men  to  work  the  vessel  on  the  passage. 
The  herring  are  first  firozen  on  the  shore,  after  which  they  are  thrown, 
with  a  little  straw,  into  the  hold,  and  at  times  even  the  cabin  of  the  ves- 
sel is  filled,  the  crew  li^ng  in  the  forecastle.  A  vessel  thus  loaded  car- 
ries from  three  to  four  hundred  thousand  fish.  If  the  trip  is  to  be  sold 
to  the  fishermen,  the  vessel  is  anchored  in  the  middle  of  the  harbor,  9nd 
a  flag  set  in  the  rigging  as  a  signal  that  bait  may  be  obtained.  The  fish- 
ing-vessels are  brought  alongside  of  the  ^<  baiter  "  and  the  herring  are 
counted  out,  and  quickly  transferred  by  the  crews  to  beds  of  straw  or 
canvas,  where  they  remain  in  good  condition  until  such  time  as  they 
are  needed.  The  price  varies  from  25  cents  to  $1  per  hundred,  the  aver- 
age being  a  trifle  under  50  cents.  The  fish  have  an  average  length  of 
nearly  12  inches.  In  prei>aring  them  for  bait,  they  are  first  slivered, 
and  the  head  and  tail  thrown  away,  after  which  the  balance  is  cut  so  as  to 
make  about  six  baits.  A  vessel  carrying  eight  dories  and  fishing  with 
trawls  requires  from  eight  to  twelve  hundred  herring  for  a  day's  fishing. 

After  the  season  for  fi*ozen  herring  is  over,  tJie  fisherm^i  often  find 
great  difficulty  in  securing*  bait  of  any  kind.  In  the  spring  of  1879 
shore-fishing  was  almost  wholly  suspended  for  several  weeks  on  this  ac- 
oomit.  About  the  1st  of  May  a  small  school  of  herring  made  their  ap- 
pearance in  the  locality,  and  the  water  was  soon  filled  with  nets  for  their 
capture,  but  the  supply  was  so  small  as  to  afford  relief  to  only  a  few  of 
the  smaller  boats.  Later  mackerel  were  purchased  from  the  market- 
fleet  when  they  were  cheap,  but  the  price  was  generaUy  so  high  that 
the  fisherm^i  could  not  aiford  to  use  them.  Again,  frt>m  the  10th  of 
Hay  until  the  Ist  of  June  almost  no  bait  could  be  found  in  the  locality, 
and  the  shore-fishing  by  the  small  boats  was  practically  suspended. 
The  larger  vessels  started  out  to  seek  it  elsewhere,  and  were  often  obliged 
to  go  as  far  as  Greenport,  Long  Island,  before  a  supply  could  be  ob- 
tamed.  In  this  way  two  weeks  were  often  spent  in  getting  enough  for 
three  or  four  days'  fishing.  The  offshore  fleets  were  also  seriously  hin- 
dered in  their  work  by  the  scarcity  of  bait,  and  usually  spent  much  more 
time  in  search  of  it  than  they  did  on  the  flshing-grounds. 

While  the  season  of  1879  has  been  an  exceptional  one,  owing  to  the 
absence  of  the  menhaden  {Brevoartia  tyratmus)  from  the  Oulf  of  Maine, 
yet  the  question  of  the  bait  supply  has  for  years  been  growing  more 
serious,  and  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  it  has  been  constontiy  increasing. 
The  expense  has  also  been  proportionately  increased,  until  it  now  seri- 
ously reduces  the  proflts  of  the  business. 
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Professor  Baird  on  learning  of  this  difficnlty  began  a  series  of  expen- 
ments  to  throw  light  on  the  subject.  For  this  purpose  he  caused  % 
refrigerator,  with  a  capadty  of  folly  a  ton,  to  be  placed  in  thelaboiatoiy 
of  the  United  States  Fish  Commission  at  Provincetown,  Mass^  whoe 
by  the  use  of  salt  and  ice  he  easily  obtained  a  temperature  of  18^  F., 
and  found  no  difficulty  in  keeping  fish  for  any  desirable  period.  He  nov 
suggests  a  way  out  of  the  bait  difficulty  by  the  building  of  large  refrig- 
erators in  the  principal  fishing-towns  along  the  coast;  these  to  be  filled 
when  bait  is  plenty  and  cheap,  an4  the  supply  to  be  kept  until  such  time 
as  it  may  become  scarce.  He  also  suggests  the  use  of  small  refrigerators 
in  the  holds  of  the  fishing-vessels,  and  thinks  tf^t  by  this  means  bait 
can  be  kept  as  long  as  desired  and  as  cheaply  as  by  the  present  method. 

The  time  has  undoubtedly  come  when  this  question  should  recem 
the  serious  attention  of  the  fishery  capitalists  of  New  England,  and  it 
only  remains  for  some  one  actually  engaged  in  the  fisheries,  ot  for  some 
enterprising  capitalist,  to  act  upon  these  suggestions  in  order  to  bong 
the  plan  into  general  &vor. 

6.— DISPOSITION  MADE  OF  THE  FISH. 

The  two  principal  markets  for  the  shore  fishermen  of  Cai>e  Ann  are 
Boston  and  Gloucester.  The  former  uses  the  bulk  of  the  fresh  haddod^, 
while  the  latter  buys  most  of  the  cod,  hake,  pollock,  and  cask. 

In  former  years  it  was  the  custom  in  all  of  the  fishing-towns  along  Uie 
coast  for  the  fishermen  to  cure  their  own  catch  or  to  land  the  fish  at  the 
wharf  of  some  shoresman  who  would  ^<make^  them  at  his  leisure,  charg- 
ing from  6  to  8^  per  cent  of  their  value  for  his  labor.  In  either  casethe 
fish  would  not  be  sold  till  late  in  the  fall,  and  it  was  often  nearly  spnog 
before  the  fisherman  received  any  money  for  his  season's  work.  Being 
usually  a  man  of  small  means  he  had  no  money  to  carry  himself  lyid  ftm- 
ily  through  the  season,  and  he  was  obliged  to  arrange  with  the  merdiant 
to  supply  him  with  goods  until  the  fish  could  be  caught,  cured,  and  sold. 
In  this  way  the  merchant's  bills  came  to  have  a  value  largely  dependent 
upon  the  abundance  and  price  of  fidi,  and,  if  the  season  was  a  poor  one, 
the  accounts  were  often  worthless.  To  protect  himself  against  soeh 
losses  the  merchant  came  to  charge  exorbitant  prices  for  his  goods,  and 
mutual  dissatis&ction  was  the  result 

Many  of  the  towns  still  do  business  in  this  way,  but  a  few  have 
adopted  the  cash  system.  Gloucester  was  among  tlie  first  to  dda^ 
this  method,  and  in  this  way  drew  a  large  number  of  fishermen  into  the 
towii,  and  greatiy  increased  the  size  of  her  fleet  The  Cai>e  Ann  ood- 
fii^ermen  now  receive  their  money  as  soon  as  the  fish  are  landed  and 
weighed,  and  thus  many  of  the  evils  of  the  credit  system  are  overcome. 

In  addition  to  this,  tliere  is  usually  so  much  competition  that  a  Asb^- 
man  can  secure  good  prices  for  his  catch,  and  can  sell  in  any  wa/that 
he  thinks  most  profitable.  Early  in  the  Ml,  when  fish  are  scarce,  he 
usually  sells  his  fish  round,  but  later  in  the  seascm  he  often  finds  it  to 
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his  advantage  to  ^^  guf  or  even  split  them  before  selling.  The  average 
price  paid  for  cod  during  the  winter  of  1878-^79  was  $1  per  hundred 
IM>unds  for  round,  $1.25  for  gutted,  and  $2  for  split  fish. 

The  method  of  dressing  is  often  quite  interesting  to  the  stranger,  as 
the  work  is  carried  on  with  great  rapidity.  A  single  dressing-gang  con- 
sists of  three  men,  each  performing  a  particular  part  of  the  work.  After 
the  fish  have  been  weighed  and  pitched  into  a  tub — usually  half  of  a 
hogshead-— the  ^<  header,"  armed  with  a  sharp  and  pointed  knife,  seizes 
the  fish  by  the  mouth  with  his  left  hand,  and  rests  its  back  up<m  the 
edge  of  the  tub.  He  then,  with  one  stroke  of  the  knife,  severs  the  at- 
tachment between  the  gill-covering  and  the  belly,  and  inserting  it  in 
the  ox>ening  thus  made,  slits  the  abdomen  to  the  vent.  He  then  makes 
a  cut  on  either  side  of  the  head  at  the  base  of  the  skull,  and  while  its 
back  still  rests  on  the  edge  of  the  tub,  and  his  left  hand  holds  its  head, 
he  places  his  right  hand  upon  the  body  of  the  fish,  and  throws  his 
weight  upon  it,  separating  the  backbone  from  the  skull  and  tearing  the 
head  from  the  body,  cutting  away  any  flesh  that  tends  to  hold  them  to- 
gether. The  fish  is  now  allowed  to  fall  back  into  the  tub,  when  the 
^^  gutter"  seizes  it  and  removes  the  viscera,  transferring  the  livers  to 
one  barrel  at  his  side,  and  the  ovaries  to  another,  allowing  the  re- 
mainder to  drop  down  at  his  feet  or  to  fall  back  into  the  tub.  He  then 
throws  it  upon  a  table,  where  the  ^^  splitter"  places  its  back  against  a 
little  strip  of  wood  to  keep  it  from  slipping,  and  holding  the  fish  opexi 
with  his  left  hand,  takes  a  splitting-knife  in  his  right  and  cuts  along 
the  left  side  of  the  backbone  to  the  base  of  the  taiL  The  fish  now  lies 
open  on  the  table,  when  with  a  hard  stroke  of  Ihe  knife  he  severs  the 
backbone  near  its  middle,  and  catching  the  end  thus  freed,  lifts  it  slowly, 
and  following  along  its  side  with  his  knife  quickly  cuts  it  firom  the  body, 
sliding  the  fish  from  the  table  into  a  tub  of  water,  where  it  ia  wash^ 
before  gomg  to  ihe  salt-house.  Three  men  will  usually  dress  from  two 
to  four  thousand  pounds  per  hour,  the  quantity  varying  with  the  size  of 
the  fish.  When  a  large  quantity  is  to  be  dressed,  or  when  dressing  on 
board  a  vessel,  a  double  gang  of  seven  men  is  usually  employed,  the 
extra  man,  called  the  idler,  pitching  the  fish  into  the  tubs  and  drawing 
the  water  to  wash  them  after  they  have  been  split. 

Two  methods  are  employed  in  curing  the  fish.  By  the  first  they  are 
placed  in  butts,  with  a  quantity  of  salt,  and  covered  with  the  strongest 
pickle.  *  Here  they  must  remain  for  about  two  weeks  in  order  to  become 
thoroughly  <^  struck,"  after  which  they  may  be  placed  on  the  flakes,  when, 
after  one  or  two  days' drying,  they  are  ready  for  the  market,  though  still 
quite  damp  and  fall  of  salt.  This  method  is  employed  only  on  shore, 
and  such  fish  are  known  as  pickle-cured  fish,  being  inferior  in  quality  to 
the  kench-cured  fish,  though  they  find  a  ready  market  in  all  the  inland 
towns. 

In  <^  kenching,"  the  fish  are  salted  in  piles,  either  in  the  hold  of  a  vessel 
or  on  the  floor  of  a  fish-house.    Each  fish  is  placed  back  downward,  so 
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tbsbty  as  the  salt  is  dissolved  by  tiie  moistoie  from  tbebody,  tlie  picldft 
will  pass  into  the  flesh  and  thoroaghly  preserve  it.  When  ^opedj 
salted,  fish  may  be  kept  in  kench  for  fiilly  a  year,  tiiongh  they  are  sel- 
dom allowed  to  remain  more  than  fonr  or  five  months,  as  they  are  lid)le 
to  grow  strong  and  musty.  To  prepare  these  fish  for  market,  they  aie 
first  thoroaghly  washed  and  scmbbed,  and  thcb  placed  on  the  flakfis, 
where  they  are  allowed  to  remain  nntQ  dry. 

A  new  brand  of  fish,  known  as  the  boneless  cod,  has  been  introduced 
within  the  last  few  years,  and  is  meeting  with  a  ready  sale.  By  this 
method  pickle-cored  fish  o£  different  species  are  taken  to  the  boniog- 
room,  where  men  and  boys  are  employed  in  stripping  off  the  skin,  enft- 
ting  out  the  fins  and  bones,  and  cutting  the  flesh  into  convenient  shape 
fbr  packing  in  sm^  boxes  for  the  retail  trade. 

A  large  number  of  observations  have  been  made  to  ascertain  the  exaet 
loss  in  weight  of  different  members  of  the  cod  fiamily  from  the  ttmeOey 
leave  the  water  until  ready  for  market.  From  these  it  is  found  thst 
the  pickle-cured  cod  loses  from  60  to  66  per  cent.;  the  haddock,  62^; 
the  pollock,  59.8;  the  hake,  55.6;  and  the  cusk,  50i^.  The  additional 
loss  of  the  cod  in  boning  is  21.9  per  cent  The  details  of  Ihe  above  are 
given  in  Tables  V  to  XII,  inclusive. 

In  addition  to  the  market-cured  fish,  that  represents  the  princqud 
value  of  the  cod,  other  parts  of  the  fish  are  often  saved.  Indeed,  but 
little  of  either  the  weight  or  bulk  of  the  fish  is  thrown  away.  When 
considered  separately,  any  one  of  these  parts  has  a  value  se^nini^ 
insignificant  for  the  individual;  but  when  taken  collectively,  th^  haie 
an  importance  that  cannot  be  neglected  in  estimating  the  money  vafaie 
of  the  cod-fisheries. 

The  Uvers,  from  which  both  medicinal  and  tanners'  oils  are  made,  aie^ 
next  to  the  cured  fish,  the  most  valuable.  These  are  always  saved  bf 
the  fishermen,  and  bring  from  8  to  15  cents  per  gallon,  according  to  tbe 
season  when  the  fish  are  taken.  They  are  in  the  best  condition  from 
July  to  September,  when  a  thousand  pounds  of  round  fish  will  ftamiah 
four  or  five  gallons,  yielding  from  eight  to  ten  quarts  of  oil,  and  aie 
poorest  from  January  to  May,  when  only  two  and  three-fourths  gaUcMia, 
yielding  but  four  or  five  quarts  of  oil,  can  be  obtained  from  a  like  quan- 
tity of  fish.  The  livers  are  usually  boiled  in  large  kettles,  and  the  oil 
thus  freed  rises  to  the  surfoce,  when  it  is  dipped  off  and  put  into  bacrds 
for  the  market.  In  the  bank-fisheries  each  vessel  is  provided  with  butts^ 
where  the  livers  are  kept  until  the  oil  has  been  separated  by  partial 
decomposition  and  the  natural  heat  of  the  sun.  This  method  is  known 
as  sun-trying.  Much  of  the  oil  from  ihe  livers  of  the  shore-fish  is  used 
for  medicinal  purposes,  and  in  the  crude  state  brings  about  50  cwts  per 
gallon,  while  the  sun-tried  oil  is  sold  as  tanners'  oil,  at  from  26  to  56 
cents  per  gallon. 

The  ovaries  or  eggs  of  the  fish  come  next  in  importance.    During 
^^  war  times"  these  brought  from  $8  to  $12  per  barrel,  and  found  aready 
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sale,  even  at  these  prices,  fbr  nse  as  bait  in  the  sardine  fisheries  of 
France.  At  that  time  all  the  fishermen  made  a  practice  of  saving  them 
when  they  conld  be  obtained.  Of  late,  owing  to  a  nnmber  of  different 
caoses,  the  price  has  declined,  and  dnring  the  winter  of  1878-^79  the 
fi£diermen  have  received  only  $1.25  for  them  in  a  fresh  state,  and  the 
price  when  cored  for  exportation  averaged  only  $3  per  barrd.  For  this 
reason  most  of  the  ofGshore  fishermen  refosed  to  save  them,  and  the 
quantity  landed  in  Oloncester  was  a  trifle  under  1,800  barrels,  these 
being  mostly  brought  in  by  the  shore  fishermen.  A  fair  average  yield 
dnring  the  winter,  or  from  September  to  April,  is  about  one  barrel  to 
every  4,000  pounds  of  fish;  at  other  seasons  they  cannot  be  obtamed. 

GChe  sounds  or  air-bladders  of  the  fish  have  recently  become  quite  val- 
uable, and  are  now  frequently  saved.  They  are  prepared  for  the  market 
in  different  ways,  depending  upon  the  use  for  which  they  are  intended. 
By  far  the  greater  part  are  dried,  and  sold  to  factories  in  the  locality, 
together  with  sounds  of  the  hake,  where  they  are  made  into  marketable 
gek^lne  and  used  principally  in  clarifying  beer.  Some  are  also  put  upon 
the  market  as  cooking  gelatine,  while  others  are  made  into  glue.  Sounds 
are  also  extensively  eaten,  and  are  by  some  considered  a  great  luxury. 
Wh^Gi  put  up  for  this  purpose  they  are  pickled  and  mixed  with  the 
tongues  of  the  fish,  and  in  this  condition  Imng  fix>m  $8  to  $12  per 
barrel. 

In  the  ofbhore  fisheries  the  sounds  usually  become  the  property  of 
the  vessel's  cocky  who  cuts  them  from  the  bone  and  prei)ares  them  for 
market  during  his  leisure  hours.  On  shore  this  work  is  usually  done 
by  men  and  boys,  who  cut  and  scrape  them  for  a  certain  part— usually 
one-third  to  one-half  of  their  value. 

From  Gapt.  J.  W.  Collins,  of  Gloucester,  we  have  the  following  facts 
relating  to  soonds  and  the  sound  trade :  One  thousand  pounds  of  roond 
cod  yield  from  nine  to  ten  x>ounds  of  sounds ;  these,  when  scraped,  weigh 
about  6J,  and  after  salting,  6J  pounds.  It  requires  four  x>ounds  of 
green  sounds  to  make  one  pound  of  dried.  The  price  paid  during  the 
year  1879  for  dried  sounds  was  from  22  to  35  cents,  the  prices  received 

by  the  fishermen  being  as  follows : 

Cents. 

Grand  Bank  sounds,  pickled,  per  poond 3^ 

George's  Bank  sounds,  pickled,  per  pound 4^ 

Shore  sounds,  green,  per  pound 6 

Cod  tongues  are  also  saved,  and  find  a  ready  sale  in  the  retail  markets, 
at  from  8  to  15  cents  per  i>ound.  On  the  offshore  vessels  these  are  often 
cut  from  the  fish  us  soon  as  they  are  taken  from  the  water,  the  fisher- 
men keeping  account  of  the  number  of  fish  caught  in  this  way,  and  at 
night  each  brings  his  dish  of  tongues  to  the  captain,  who,  after  counting 
and  crediting  them  to  the  fisherman,  empties  them  into  the  common  pile, 
when  they  become  a  part  of  the  general  stock  and  are  sold  at  fit>m  2 
to  5  cents  per  pound.    On  shore  they  are  cut  out  by  boys  and  men,  each 
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person  having  halfof  all  he  gets.  An  average  yield  is  abont  Ave  poimdi 
to  a  thousand  poonds  of  round  fish. 

Again,  the  skins,  bones  and  fins,  that  come  from  the  places  wbere 
boneless  fish  are  prepared,  usually  bring  when  delivered  at  the  fiEUstoriea 
an  average  price  of  $1  to  $2  per  wagon-load.  I  am  told  tiiat  these  maike 
the  finest  quality  of  isinglass. 

The  above  are  the  only  products  that  have  a  market  value  as  mer- 
chandise, but  in  addition  many  x>oor  people  resort  to  the  dresQjjng^ 
wharves  during  the  winter  season  and  cut  out  the  che^s  of  tbe  ^A, 
the  process  being  known  to  the  fishermen  as  ^^  scalping."  ISiese  are  con- 
sidered very  fine  eating,  and  many  people  are  in  this  way  supplied  with 
excellent  food,  who  would  be  compelled  to  go  witilout  in  case  they  had 
to  purchase.  That  which  now  remains  after  all  these  different  parts  have 
been  saved  is  usually  thrown  into  the  sea,  though  at  times  the  faimoB 
cart  it  away  to  manure  their  land. 

Thus  we  see  that  though  small  for  the  individual,  when  conaideied 
collectively  these  minor  products  have  an  enormous  value  for  the  cod- 
fisheries  of  the  country.  But  barring  those  which,  though  useful,  hswt 
no  market  value,  and  considering  the  marketable  ones  only,  we  find  that 
in  the  shore-fisheries,  when  all  of  the  above-mentioned  parts  are  saved, 
they  represent  a  value  equal  to  14^  per  cent,  of  the  total  value  of  the  fldi 
as  it  comes  from  the  water. 

0.— NATUBAL  HISTOBT  OF  THE  COD. 

1.— 0EOGBAPHIOAI.  BISTBIBTJTION. 

The  cod-fish  has  perhaps  a  wider  range  than  any  other  of  our  imp<v- 
tant  food-fishes.  On  the  east  coast  of  America  it  is  found  from  the 
polar  regions  on  the  north  to  Gape  Hatteras  on  the  south,  occurring  la 
vast  numbers  in  the  vicinity  of  Labrador  and  Newfoundland  and  cm  the 
noted  fishing-banks  lying  to  the  south  and  west  On  the  west  coast  ft 
closely-related  species  occurs,  and  the  cod-fisheries  of  the  Pacific  aie 
being  rapidly  developed.  In  the  Old  World  the  cod  has  a  wide  geo- 
graphical range,  and  is  very  abundant  in  some  localities,  the  cod-fishoMS 
of  Korway  being  among  the  most  extensive  in  existence. 

It  is  not  our  purpose,  however,  to  go  into  any  general  disoussion  tf 
the  natural  history  of  the  cod,  but  merely  to  treat  of  the  sulgect  wift 
special  reference  to  the  species  as  found  in  the  waters  of  Northern  Mas- 
sachusetts, where  it  occurs  in  greater  or  less  numbers,  from  the  shore 
line  to  a  depth  of  90  or  100  Mhoms,  on  all  of  the  rocky  spots  and  ledges, 
during  the  entire  year.  It  is  also  frequently  found  on  sand  and  day, 
but  seldom,  if  ever,  remains  on  muddy  bottoms.  Cod  are  most  iden^ 
in  this  locality  from  ITovember  to  June,  when  they  visit  the  shore  for  tiie 
purpose  of  spawning,  during  which  time  they  usually  remain  in  from  15 
to  40  fathoms  of  water. 
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2. — CHABACTEBISTICS  OF  THE  COD. 

Cod-fish  are  gregarious  in  their  habits,  going  in  schools  of  greater  or 
less  size,  and  are  governed  in  their  movements  by  the  presence  or  ab- 
sence of  food,  the  spawning  instinct,  and  the  temperature  of  the  water. 
When  migrating,  the  schools  are  quite  dense,  though  by  no  means  like 
schools  of  menhaden  or  mackereL  But  when  they  reach  the  feeding 
ground  they  seem  to  distribute  themselves  over  a  large  area,  though 
more  or  less  grouped  together  in  little  bundles.  This  is  particularly 
noticeable  on  the  shore,  when  the  fish  are  moving  about  in  search  of 
food,  and  the  fisherman  soon  catches  up  all  that  chance  to  be  on  one 
patdi  of  rocks,  and  must  then  row  to  another  in  ord^  to  find  a  new 
supply.  The  same  thing  is  seen  on  western  banks,  where  a  vessel 
usually  carries  dories  to  distribute  her  crew  over  different  parts  of  the 
ground,  and  often,  by  setting  her  trawls  in  one  locality  for  a  day  or  two, 
seems  to  catch  up  all  of  the  fish,  and  must  then  "  shift  her  berth.''  Fish- 
ermen also  cite  many  instances  whare  the  fishing  is  excellent  on  a  few, 
particular,  well-defined  spots  on  different  parts  of  the  ground,  while 
almost  no  fish  can  be  taken  in  other  places. 

Daring  the  spawning  season  this  tendency  to  become  scattered  is  less 
noticeable,  for  the  instincts  of  the  fish  seem  to  bring  them  nearer 
together,  and  great  numbers  are  often  taken  in  one  particular  locality. 
Even  here,  however,  the  tendency  to  separate  into  groups  occurs,  for 
some  boatfi  find  good  fishing  while  others,  but  a  few  rods  away,  catch 
almost  nothing^  and  in  trawling,  some  parts  of  the  line  have  a  fish  on 
nearly  every  hook,  while  other  parts  take  only  a  scattering  one. 

In  schooling,  both  sexes  are  always  found  together,  whether  it  be  on 
the  spawning  or  feeding  ground  or  on  the  journey;  but  the  relative 
numbers  of  each  seem  to  vary  greatly,  and  we  have  been  able  to  dis- 
cover no  invariable  rule  whereby  one  can  predict  with  certainty  the  sex 
that  will  first  appear,  or  that  which  will  be  most  abundant  at  any  given 
time  during  the  season.  The  fishermen  have  a  commonly  accepted  tra- 
dition that  in  the  spawning  schools  the  females  always  come  first  and 
the  males  later,  but  this  theory  is  not  8upi)orted  by  facts.  Observations 
were  fi^quently  made  on  the  relative  numbers  of  the  two  sexes  landed 
by  the  shore-fishermen  between  September,  1878,  and  July,  1879.  The 
results  showed  that  during  the  early  fall,  or  before  "the  school-fish  had 
made  their  appearance,  the  fish  were  nearly  equally  divided  between 
males  and  females — ^first  the  one  and  then  the  other  being  more  abundant. 
TVlien  the  school-fish  first  reached  the  shore  early  in  Xovember  the  males 
-were  a  trifle  more  plenty  than  the  females  for  about  a  week,  but  fix)m 
that  date  until  they  left  the  grounds  the  females  were  taken  in  greater 
nmnbers,  sometimes  in  the  proportion  of  two  to  one,  and  at  others  in 
nearly  equal  quantities.  In  the  Ipswich  Bay  school  during  the  first  two 
or  three  days  in  February  there  were  ten  males  to  one  female;  by  the 
xnicldle  of  the  month  the  females  composed  about  40  i>er  cent  of  the 
45  F 
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catcb,  and  firom  this  date  until  the  1st  of  June  the  males  noii&bered  two 
to  one.  From  reliable  fishermen  we  learned  that  the  same  was  true  of 
the  fish  on  the  offshore  banks^  and  that,  though  vaiying  greatly  in  their 
relative  numbers,  both  males  and  females  wei*e  always  pres^it. 

There  is  usually  a  great  difference  in  the  size  of  the  individuals  taken 
by  the  fishermen  on  the  shore  feeding-grounds  in  a  single  day,  for  the 
young  and  "ground-tenders"  remain  on  these  rocky  ledges  daring  the 
entire  year,  and  late  in  the  season  the  school-fish  come  in  upon  the  same 
grounds  and  are  naturally  taken  with  thenu  But  when  the  school-fish 
visit  a  locality  not  frequented  by  the  young,  as  they  do  in  Ipswich  Bay, 
there  is  a  noticeable  absence  of  immature  fish,  and  the  catch  is  composed 
almost  wholly  of  individuals  of  large  size.  Thus,  in  the  winter  of  187S-^ 
many  trips  of  from  twenty -five  to  forty  thousand  pounds  were  Ismded 
with  scarcely  a  small  fish  among  them,  while  vessels  fishing  only  a  &w 
miles  distant  found  young  fish  plenty,  and  there  were  occasional  instances 
where  such  vessels  caught  only  small  ones.  Again,  though  the  school-fiA 
may  differ  considerably  in  size,  we  have  not  found  one,  thought  to  behmg 
to  their  number,  that  had  not  reached  maturity.  Indications  stronglj 
favor  the  idea  that  the  young  remain  separate  from  the  school-fish  dar- 
ing the  first  few  years  of  their  lives,  and  we  are  led  to  believe  Uiat, 
though  they  are  often  taken  together,  the  occurrence  is  accident^d  and 
the  young  will  not  follow  the  old  in  their  migrations  until  they  reach 
maturity,  though  after  this  point  is  reached  they  seem  to  mingle  fredy 
without  regard  to  age. 

The  cod-fish  sometimes  make  long  journeys  from  one  bank  to  another, 
and,  indeed,  from  one  region  to  a  very  distant  one.  It  is,  of  course, 
nearly  impossible  to  trace  their  movements  at  such  times,  and  one  can 
usually  only  guess  at  the  place  from  whence  they  come  or  the  distance 
traveled. 

During  the  winter  of  1877-78  an  unusually  large  school  visited  the 
coast  of  the  United  States.  At  this  time  cod  were  more  plenty  along 
the  shores  of  New  England  than  for  many  years.  Among  tiie  fish  cs^ 
tured  at  Gape  Ann  and  other  points  were  quite  a  number  with  i)eciiliar 
hooks  fastened  in  their  mouths.  These  hooks  gave  a  clew  to  the  move- 
ments of  the  fish,  for  they  differed  from  any  in  use  by  the  American 
fishermen,  and  proved  identical  with  those  used  by  French  traw^fishe^ 
men  on  the  Grand  Banks,  and  indicated  that  the  fish  must  at  some  time 
have  been  in  that  locality,  as  the  hooks  probably  came  from  no  other 
place.  If  the  above  be  granted  as  proven,  the  fish  must  have  traveled 
a  distance  of  five  to  eight  hundred  miles  at  least,  and,  as  a  portion  of 
the  school  continued  well  to  the  southward,  some  individuals  must  have 
journeyed  much  farther.  Most  of  the  schools  that  visit  the  shore  have 
no  such  tag  or  mark  whereby  their  former  locality  may  be  learned. 
They  are  thought  to  come  directly  in  from  the  deep  water  and  to  depart 
by  the  same  route,  but  where  they  spend  the  summer  months  is  not 
known. 
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Cod-fish  are  probably  governed  in  their  movements  by  the  abundance 
and  migrations  of  food,  the  spawning  instinct,  and  the  temperature  of 
the  water,  though  the  last  named  seems  to  exert  but  little  influence.  It 
is  generally  acknowledged  by  the  fishermen  that  diuing  the  feeding 
season  fish  are  plenty  only  where  food  exists  in-  considerable  quantity, 
and  that  after  '*  cleaning  up  "  one  part  of  the  bank  they  go  to  another. 
They  also  follow  schools  of  bait  for  long  distances,  li\'ing  upon  them 
until  they  are  broken  up  or  entirely  destroyed.  Thus  they  often  follow 
the  capelin  (Mallotm  rillosus)  into  the  shoal  water,  and  even  drive  im- 
mense numbers  of  them  upon  the  shore. 

The  spawning  instinct  seems  to  exert  a  decided  influence  upon  the 
movements  of  the  fish,  for  we  find  them  visiting  the  same  locality  year 
after  year  during  the  spawning  season,  often  remaining  for  several 
months  at  a  time.  The  fish  that  ^isit  the  waters  of  Cape  Ann  during 
the  winter,  doubtless  come  in  for  the  purpose  of  spawning  rather  than 
for  food.  This  seems  clear  ft^m  the  fact' that  they  do  not  arrive  when 
bait  is  most  plenty,  nor  do  they  follow  any  species  to  the  shore.  On  the 
contrary,  the  pasture-school  usually  arrives  about  three  weeks  after  the 
large  herring  have  left  the  coast,  and  remains  on  the  south  side  of  Cai>e 
Ann,  while  Sperling  are  abundant  in  Ipswich  Bay.  The  Ipswich  school 
is  also  the  largest  after  the  Sperling  have  been  driven  away  by  the  cold 
weather,  and  remains  on  the  sand-flats,  which  supply  almost  no  food. 
From  these  facts  we  are  led  to  believe  that  food  has  little  influence  upon 
the  movements  of  the  fish  during  the  spawning  season. 

The  instinct  that  leads  the  spawning  fish  to  seek  the  shoal  water  in 
such  great  numbers  is  certainly  a  wise  one,  for  they  generally  select 
spawning-grounds  where  the  tide  runs  strong  and  the  water  is  rough, 
and  the  large  number  of  individuals  is  absolutely  necessary,  that  the 
water  may  be  filled  with  germs  for  their  successful  impregnation.  If, 
instead  of  schooling  in  such  numbers  during  this  i)eriod,  they  remained 
scattered  over  a  large  area,  almost  no  eggs  would  be  fertilized. 

Again,  while  food  is  not  essential  to  the  spawning  fi^h,  it  is  of  vital 
imi)ortance  to  the  young,  audit  seems  a  wise  provision  that  these  should 
be  brought  into  being  where  food  is  abundant,  rather  than  that  they 
should  be  hatched  in  mid-ocean,  where  almost  no  suitable  food  exists. 

God-fish  live  at  a  depth  varying  from  a  few  feet  to  over  100  fathoms. 
They  have  occasionally  been  seen  schooling  or  feeding  at  the  surface  on 
the  fishing-banks  and  on  the  coast  of  Labrador.  In  February,  1879, 
there  was  good  fishing  in  three  fathoms  of  water  within  a  few  rods  of 
the  shore  in  Ipswich  Bay ;  while  in  May  of  the  same  year  large  num- 
bers were  taken  in  110  fathoms  from  "the  channel"  near  Clark's  Bank. 
They  seem  to  prefer  a  depth  of  less  than  70,  and  by  far  the  greater 
numbers  are  caught  in  from  18  to  40  fathoms. 

In  moving  from  one  bank  to  another,  where  the  intervening  depth  is 
much  greater,  it  seems  probable  that,  instead  of  following  the  bottom, 
they  swim  in  a  horizontal  plane,  following  a  stratum  of  nearly  uniform 
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density  and  temperature.  The  fishermen  of  Cape  Ann  have  often  caaght 
them  with  70  to  80  fathoms  of  line,  between  Brown's  and  Creorge'A 
Banks,  where  the  sounding-line  indicated  a  much  greater  depth.  The 
finding  of  pebbles  and  small  stones  in  their  stomachs  is  not  an  uncom- 
mon occurrence.  The  fishermen  regard  these  as  an  unfailing  sign  that 
the  fish  have  either  just  arrived  or  are  about  to  leave  the  bank.  These 
stones  may  play  no  small  part  in  adjusting  the  specific  gravity  of  the 
fish  to  that  of  the  stratum  of  water  in  which  they  are  to  move. 

There  seems  to  be  a  tendency  for  the  large  fish  to  remain  in  deeper  water 
or  nearer  the  bottom  than  the  small,  and  usually  beyond  a  certain  depth; 
the  deeper  one  fishes  the  larger  the  fish.  Formerly,  in  hand-lining  from 
deck  on  the  banks,  the  vessels  often  anchored  in  80  or  even  90  fathoms,  and 
tiie  catch  averaged  over  two-thirds  large ;  but  in  hand-lining  from  dortes 
they  seldom  fish  in  over  50  and  usually  less  than  35  fathoms,  as  tbey 
find  it  difficult  to  handle  so  much  line,  and  the  catch  runs  about  two- 
thirds  smaU.  The  same  is  true  in  fishing  at  different  depths  at  the  same 
time  and  in  the  same  place.  Thus,  of  two  men  fishing  side  by  side  from 
the  deck  of  a  vessel,  the  one  with  his  hook  on  tiie  bottom  will  catch  much 
larger  fish  than  the  other  who  lets  his  line  but  part  way  down.  Larg^ 
fish  are  also  taken  on  the  trawl  than  on  the  hand-line,  for  the  former 
lies  constantly  on  the  bottom,  while  the  latter  may  be  raised  to  any  dis- 
tance above  it. 

The  size  of  the  species  varies  greatly  with  the  different  individuals. 
The  boat  fisherman  visiting  the  rocks  and  ledges  along  the  shore  in  sum- 
mer  catches  fish  weighing  from  2  to  60  pounds,  the  average  beinga  trifle 
under  9  pounds.  The  school-fish  run  larger,  those  on  the  south  side  of 
the  cape,  in  the  fall  of  1878,  averaging  about  12,  and  those  in  Ii>swich 
Bay,  later  in  the  season,  fully  20|  pounds.  Probably  the  latter  were 
the  largest  as  a  school  that  have  ever  visited  the  shore.  On  George's 
Bank,  where  the  largest  cod-fish  are  taken,  trips  are  sometimes  landed 
where  the  average  weight  would  be  fully  40  i)Ounds  round,  but  sueh 
cases  are  exceptional.  The  largest  specimen  that  we  have  seen  was  taken 
by  the  schooner  Northern  Eagle,  Capt.  George  H.  Martin,  in  Ipswich 
Bay,  March  10, 1879,  and  is  now  in  the  collections  of  the  National  Mu- 
seum. It  measured  5  feet  and  2  inches,  and  weighed  99.i  jwunds  when 
landed,  probably  weighing  fully  105  pounds  when  taken  from  the  water. 

We  have  also  authentic  record  of  a  specimen  captured  off  Cai)e  Cod 
in  February,  1878,  that  weighed  107  pounds  after  being  eviscerated, 
which  is  equivalent  to  over  125  pounds  round.  Other  instances  hare 
been  recorded  in  the  local  papers  in  the  vicinity  of  Cape  Ann,  from 
time  to  time,  where  cod  of  unusually  large  size  have  been  taken ;  and 
the  Cape  Ann  Advertiser  has  very  recently  noted  the  capture  of  one 
weighing  180  pounds  by  a  vessel  belonging  to  Newburyi>ort,  Mass. 
Whether  this  was  the  actual  weight  or  an  estimate  we  have  not  learned. 

Of  the  many  specimens  weighed  and  examined  during  our  stoy  m 
Gloucester  the  average  weight  of  the  females  exceeded  that  of  the  males 
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by  nearly  2J  pounds — a  diflference  only  partially  accounted  for  by  the 
presence  of  the  eggs.  Whether  this  would  be  true  for  other  localities  or 
for  other  years  is  not  known. 

The  general  form  of  the  diflferent  individuals  varies  but  slightly,  though 
there  is  considerable  diflference  in  their  relative  proportions.  No  exter- 
nal character  has  been  noticed  whereby  the  sexes  can  be  distinguished, 
and  even  the  most  trained  observer  cannot  separate  them  when  green 
until  they  have  been  opened.  The  diflference  in  the  relative  proportions 
is  considerable,  and  the  length  is  not  a  reliable  indication  of  weight. 
Some  fish  are  short  and  thick  while  others  are  long  and  slender.  Table 
"So.  rV  gives  the  measurements  and  weights  of  a  number  of  fish  of  dif- 
ferent sizes,  and  shows  fully  the  extent  of  this  variation. 

The  diflference  in  the  shape  of  the  shore  and  school  fish  seems  largely 
the  result  of  food  and  habits.  The  school-fish,  moving  about  in  pursuit 
of  food,  becomes  thick  and  plump,  so  that  the  head  appears  small  in  pro- 
portion to  the  body,  while  the  shore-fish,  subsisting  on  such  food  as  can 
be  found  on  the  rocks,  grows  thin  and  gaunt,  giving  its  head  a  larger 
relative  size. 

There  is  a  remarkable  variation  in  the  color  of  diflferent  individuals  of 
the  species.  This  is  doubtless  due  to  surrounding  circumstances,  or  to 
the  character  of  the  bottom  on  which  they  live,  and  to  the  age  of  the  fish. 
The  young  when  first  hatched  are  nearly  colorless,  with  the  exception 
of  a  few  dark  star-shaped  pigment  cells,  most  noticeable  in  the  eyes,  and 
sparingly  scattered  over  the  whole  surface  of  the  body.  These  increase 
rapidly  in  number  during  the  first  few  days  on  certain  portions  of  the 
body,  giving  the  little  fish  a  very  peculiar  banded  appearance.  At  the 
age  of  six  months  they  are  still  quite  transparent,  and  the  upper  parts 
are  well  covered  with  minute  black  dots,  more  prominent  along  either 
side  of  the  dorsal  fins,  and  gradually  shading  oflf  into  lighter  underneath, 
with  the  belly  nearly  white.  At  this  time  the  fish  have  a  peculiar  golden 
tinge,  deepest  along  the  back  and  sides.  Traces  of  the  dark  bands  still 
remain,  but  these  are  more  noticeable  on  account  of  the  intervening 
lighter  spaces,  that  seem  to  extend  irregularly  downward  and  backward, 
giving  the  fish  a  blotched  or  mottled  appearance.  Gradually  the  young 
flflh  living  along  the  shore  come  to  resemble  more  nearly  the  adult  in 
the  relative  size  and  distribution  of  the  spots,  until  at  the  age  of  twelve 
to  eighteen  months  there  is  a  marked  Similarity  between  them.  But  the 
young  continue  to  live  among  the  rocks  and  ledges  covered  with  algae, 
and  soon  begin  to  show  a  reddish  tinge  j  this  increasing  and  varying 
with  the  individual,  often  giving  the  fish  a  deep  red  color.  These  red 
fish  are  known  to  the  fishermen  as  rock-cod,  from  the  bottom  on  which 
they  are  taken.  They  are  usually  small,  having  a  weight  of  only  a  few 
X>onnd8,  but  some  retain  the  color  until  they  are  of  large  size,  and  one 
epecimen  was  seen  during  the  summer  of  1878  weighing  46  pounds. 
The  ordinary  shore-fish  or  ground-tender  is  quite  dark,  with  the  belly  of 
d  dirty  ash,  and  the  spots  usually  large  and  indistinct  on  a  dark  back- 
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ground.  The  regular  schooLfish,  on  the  contrary,  is  very  light,  with 
smaller  and  more  distinct  si>ots  on  a  lighter  backgroond^  and  has  tiie 
belly  nearly  white.  Specimens  of  cod  have  also  been  seen  in  which  the 
whole  upper  surface  of  the  body  was  of  a  uniform  straw  or  lemon  color, 
gradually  shading  into  lighter  underneath.  A  fine  specimen  of  tiie 
above  was  secured  in  the  summer  of  1878,  and  is  now  in  the  XatioiuJ 
Museum. 

3.— FOOD  OF  THE  COD. 

A  list  of  the  stomach  contents  of  the  cod  would  be  of  little  value, 
except  in  throwing  light  on  the  food  that  the  fish  seem  to  prefer,  by 
showing  the  relative  quantities  of  the  difterent  kinds.  A  fall  Ust,  in- 
cluding everything  that  has  been  found  in  the  si>ecies,  would  be  rwr 
long,  and  embrace  nearly  everything,  whether  organic  or  inorganic,  that 
chanced  to  come  in  its  way.  Any  bright  or  curious  object  often  attracts 
its  attention,  and  is  very  likely  to  be  swallowed  by  it.  Thus  knives, 
nippers,  and  even  vegetables  lost  or  thrown  from  the  vessel  are  frequently 
found  in  the  stomachs  of  the  fish  when  they  are  being  dressed.  Stones, 
too,  are  not  uncommon  at  times,  and  over  a  pound  has  been  taken  ftm 
a  single  fish.  The  list  of  fishes,  articulates,  and  moUosks  se^ns  (H1I7 
limited  by  the  size  of  the  individuals  or  their  ability  to  escape.  Bet 
while  such  a  variety  of  food  is  found  in  the  cod,  its  principal  food  is 
limited  to  a  few  species  of  fish  and  a  small  number  of  mollusks.  Among 
the  former  the  more  important  are  the  herring  {Clupea  karengus)^  capdin 
{MaUotm  villosus),  lant  {Ammodytes  aniericantLs),  and  a  few  others.  It 
often  follows  these  fish  in  their  migrations,  feeding  upon  and  destroying 
great  numbers  of  them,  and  at  times  shows  great  dexterity  in  their  cap- 
ture. I  am  told  that  in  the  spring  of  1879  an  immense  school  of  herring 
made  their  appearance  on  and  moved  slowly  across  George's  Bank,  and 
that  with  them  came  the  largest  school  of  cod  that  has  been  seen  in 
that  locality  for  a  long  time.  The  cod  remained  constantly  among  the 
herring,  so  thlit,  when  the  latter  had  passed  the  fishing  fleet,  the  ves- 
sels were  obliged  to  weigh  anchor  and  follow  them  in  order  to  secoiethe 
cod.  The  cod  also  drive  the  capelin  into  the  shoal  water,  and  evenI^)OQ 
the  shores  of  Newfoundland  and  tabrador,  in  immense  numbers,  and. 
when  they  have  reached  the  shallow  bays,  fishermen  rei)ort  the  water  as 
fioiirly  white  from  their  splashings  in  their  active  and  eager  pursuit  of 
their  prey.  Among  mollusks,  squid  (Onimaatrephes  tZlece&roia)  and 
the  common  bank-clams  are  their  principal  food,  tlie  former  being  pr^ 
ferred  to  any  other  species,  and  the  latter  often  occurring  in  such  quan- 
tities in  the  stomachs  of  the  fish  that  the  French  fishermen  on  Grand 
Banks  frequently  catch  a  large  part  of  their  trip  on  bait  secured  in  this 
way. 

During  the  spawning  season  the  cod-fish  cease  to  search  for  food,  and 
give  less  attention  to  feeding  than  at  other  times,  though  they  will 
usually  take  the  bait  when  placed  before  them.  That  tiiey  do  not 
search  for  food  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  pasture-school  remain^ 
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within  a  few  miles  of  a  large  school  of  sperling  without  being  drawn 
after  them;  and  that  the  Ipswich  Bay  school  was  largest  after  the 
Sperling  had  left  the  coast,  and  remained  for  a  number  of  months 
on  sandy  wastes  which  supported  only  three  species  of  invertebrates, 
Buccinum  undatuMy  Fusua  sp.,  and  Asterias  vulgarisy  in  any  consid- 
erable abundance.  The  examination  of  the  stomachs  of  several  hun- 
dred individuals  showed  four-fifths  of  all  to  be  entirely  empty,  while  a 
greater  part  of  the  remainder  contained  only  bait  picked  from  the  trawls 
of  the  fishermen.  A  small  number  contained  fish  of  one  or  more  species 
that  had  probably  been  captured  in  the  locality,  while  a  few  scattering 
invertebrates  were  found.  Of  the  species  mentioned  as  abundant  on 
the  grounds,  not  a  star-fish  and  but  two  shells  of  one  species  and  one 
of  the  other  were  found.  But  it  was  clearly  shown  that  the  fish  would 
not  refuse  food,  for  often  the  stomachs  were  well  filled  with  bait  picked 
from  the  trawl  before  the  fish  were  hooked.  From  10  to  15  pieces 
were  frequently  found,  and  in  one  case  18  were  counted. 

The  females  when  fully  ripe  seemed  less  willing  to  feed  than  at  other 
times,  and  few  were  caught  with  the  moving  hand-lines ;  but  when  the 
trawl  was  used,  thus  leaving  the  bait  motionless  on  the  bottom  for  hours 
at  a  time,  they  were  induced  to  bite,  and  many  were  taken  with  the  eggs 
running  fit)m  them.    Ripe  males  seemed  to  bite  readily  at  any  time. 

The  young  fish,  as  has  been  remarked,  seems  to  spend  the  first  three 
or  four  years  of  its  life  in  shoal  water,  among  the  rocks  and  algae.  Here 
its  food  consists  at  first  of  the  minutest  forms,  and  later  principally  of 
small  Crustacea,  though  it  often  picks  up  moUusks  and  worms,  and  even 
enters  the  harbors  in  summer,  where  it  remains  about  the  wharves, 
picking  up  bits  of  refuse  thrown  from  the  fish-houses.  The  young  fish 
were  so  plenty  in  Gloucester  Harbor  during  the  summer  of  1879  that 
boys  often  caught  25  or  30  of  them  in  an  hour  with  hook  and  line. 

4. — ENEMIES  OF  THE  COD. 

The  cod-fish  seems  to  have  few  enemies.  Among  fishes  its  principal 
enemy  is  the  dog-fish  {Squahis  acanthias).  These  fish  make  their  ap- 
X>earance  in  large  schools  on  the  shores  of  Northern  Massachusetts  early 
in  May,  where  they  remain  until  September,  moving  about  from  one 
locality  to  another,  and  driving  everything  before  them.  They  are 
probably  the  most  pugnacious  of  any  species  in  the  waters  of  Few  En- 
gland, and  cod,  as  well  as  other  fish,  are  often  brought  to  market  bear- 
ing marks  of  their  sharp  teeth  and  horny  spines.  The  arrival  of  a  school 
of  dog  fish  in  any  locality  is  the  signal  for  all  other  species  to  leave;  and 
in  this  way  the  work  of  the  fisherman  is  often  suddenly  terminated. 

Halibut  (Hippoghssus  milgaru)  are  also  regarded  by  the  fishermen  as 
enemies  of  the  cod,  and  many  cases  are  cited  where,  in  former  years, 
they  drove  them  from  the  fishing  banks.  In  fact,  thirty  or  forty  years 
ago,  when  the  halibut  were  very  abundant  in  Massachusetts  Bay  and 
In  the  waters  about  Cape  Ann,  but  had  no  market  value,  they  interfered 
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greatly  with  the  work  of  tUe  fishermen,  and  qften  good  cod-fishing  was 
spoiled  by  their  sudden  appearance.  At  the  present  tima  halibut  oc- 
cur in  much  smaller  numbers  on  these  grounds,  and  no  such  difficulty 
is  noticeable.  Indeed,  it  is  found  that  cod  occur  in  greater  or.  less  nmn- 
bers  with  the  halibut  on  the  outer  banks,  where  they  seem  to  lire  peace- 
ably together  ^  and  we  are  led  to  believe  that  it  was  the  abundance  of 
the  halibut  in  former  times,  when  they  literally  covered  the  groond, 
rather  than  any  hostilities  beween  the  species,  that  drove  the  cod  fsxm 
the  banks. 

Just  how  the  large  cod  is  afi'ected  by  the  presence  of  the  poUock 
(Pollachius  carbonarius)  we  are  unable  to  say,  but  the  young  living  nev 
tlie  shore  finds  in  them  its  most  deadly  enemy.  Young  pollock  are  ex- 
ceedingly abundant  all  along  the  shore  during  a  greater  part  of  the 
year,  often  moving  in  large  schools  as  well  as  singly,  and  frequently 
many  barrels  are  taken  in  a  single  day  in  each  of  the  many  traps  aloog 
the  coast.  They  are  especially  abundant  in  the  waters  off  Cape  Ann, 
and  being  exceedingly  voracious,  attack  and  devour  almost  any  small 
fish  that  comes  in  their  way.  We  have  often  watched  their  movements 
in  the  clear  water  of  Gloucester  Harbor,  and  noted  the  sudden  dispos- 
lon  of  a  school  of  several  hundred  young  cod  of  six  months'  growth 
at  the  approach  of  a  single  pollock  seven  or  eight  inches  in  length. 

These  little  fish  show  great  fear  of  them,  and  usually  remain  near  the 
long  kelps  and  sea-weeds  that  are  growing  on  the  piling  of  the  wharves, 
and  at  once  dart  in  among  these  for  protection  at  the  first  a]nu^)adi  of 
the  pollock,  reappearing  very  cautiously  only  after  the  lapse  of  several 
ndnutes.  At  times  a  pollock  succeeds  in  approaching  unnoticed,  when 
it  suddenly  darts  into  the  midst  of  the  school  and  seizes  one  of  the  lit^ 
tie  fish  as  its  prey.  Even  when  of  equal  size  the  cod  exhibit  the  aaine 
fear,  and  on  putting  several  of  each  about  ten  'inches  in  length  into  a 
large  tank  of  water,  the  cod  sought  refuge  beneath  some  strips  of  bo«d 
that  were  stretched  across  one  comer,  while  the  pollock  swam  about 
freely  in  the  water.  On  being  driven  from  their  hiding  place  they  soon 
returned,  and  it  was  not  until  the  pollock  were  taken  out  t^t  tb^ 
would  freely  venture  from  their  hiding  place. 

5.— EEPBODUCTION. 

Evidence  is  not  wanting  to  show  that  cod  simwn  every  year,  and  that 
they  deposit  the  entire  number  of  eggs  in  the  ovaries  each  season.  We 
have  examined  hundreds  of  specimens  and  have  failed  to  find  a  single 
instauce  where  the  condition  of  the  ovaries  did  not  deafly  indicate,  to 
our  minds  at  least,  that  such  was  the  case.  During  the  first  of  the  sea- 
son no  mature  fish  were  found  in  which  eggs  were  not  present,  thoogb 
they  often  varied  greatly  in  development  from  very  small  to  nearly  ripe. 
Again,  later  in  the  season,  no  spent  fish  were  seen  with  any  eggs  remain- 
ing in  the  ovaries ;  and  no  fish  were  found  during  the  spawning  period 
in  which  the  condition  of  the  ovaries  did  not  indicate  that  the  eggs  ww 
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gradually  maturing^  and  wo^d  be  deposited  b^ore  the  close  of  the  sea- 
son. 

The  eggs  contained  in  the  ovaries  are  separated  into  little  irregular 
conical  clusters,  each  connected  with  the  general  mass  by  a  slender 
thread  that  expands  into  a  delicate  membrane  containing  minute  and 
diffusely  branched  blood-vessels.  This  membrane  incloses  each  of  the 
«ggs,  and  the  blood-vessels  supply  the  nutrition  so  necessary  to  their 
future  growth  and  development.  As  the  eggs  mature  they  gradually 
increase  in  size^  until,  when  ripe,  they  become  detached  from  the  mem- 
brane,, and  i>ass  down  tiirough  secondary  channels  into  one  main  chan- 
nel leading  to  the  genital  op^iing  of  the  female. 

The  first  ripe  female  seen  during  the  season  of  1878-^79  was  found  in 
a  lot  of  fish  laMed  firom  the  shore-fish  or  ground-tenders  September  2. 
The  eggs,  were  noticed  to  be  running  from  this  fish  as  it  lay  upon  the 
floor  of  the  fish-house.  On  opening  it  was  found  that  it  had  just  begun 
spawning,  for  a  few  eggs  only,  perhaps  five  per  cent  of  the  entire  num- 
ber, were  tran^arenty  and  a  small  number  of  these  had  separated  from 
the  membrane  and  fallen  into  the  channels  leading  to  tlie  genital  open- 
ing, while  the  great  bulk  were  far  less  mature  and  represented  almost 
ever^'  stage  of  development  from  green  to  ripe. 

From  this  date  ripe  fish,  both  males  and  females,  were  oooasionjally 
taken,  though  they  did  not  become  abundant  until  tiie  middle  of  Octo- 
ber. Early  in  Kovember^  when  the  school-fish  made  their  appearance 
on  the  south  side  of  Cape  Ann,  the  individuals  varied  greatiy  in  their 
spawning  condition ;  some  were  quite  ripe  anc^  had  already  thrown  a 
portion  of  their  eggs,  while  others  were  so  gre^i  as  to  indieate  tiiat  they 
would  not  spawn  for  several  months  At  lea^,  though  In  nearly  all  the 
eggs  had  begun  to  enlarge.  By  the  1st  of  December  ftally  60  per  cent, 
of  the  catch  had  commenced  spawning,  but  when  driven  away,  probably 
by  the  unusually  heavy  storms,  in  January,  a  few  were  not  quite  ripe, 
and  the  m^ority  bad  not  thrown  all  their  e^s. 

About  the  Ist  of  February  the  fish  in  Ipswich  Bay  were  fbund  to  aver- 
age fiilly  90  per  cent,  males,  with  the  spermaries  mo&tiy  well  developed. 
At  this  time  there  was  a  great  variation  in  the  ovaries  of  the  females ;  of 
these  not  more  than  one  in  ten  had  spawned,  while  fidly  60  percent, 
were  e^U  green.  By  the  middle  of  the  month  the  females  numbered 
about  40  i>er  cent.,  though  over  half  had  not  commenced  to  spawn.  On 
March  13,  300  fish  from  this  school  were  opened,  with  the  following  re- 
sults :  14  per  cent,  were  spent  males ;  53  per  cent,  were  ripe  males ;  6  per 
cent,  were  spent  females ;  14  jyer  cent,  were  females  in  various  stages  of 
spawning,  and  11  per  cent,  were  green  females.  May  10,  fully  half  of  the 
females  had  not  finished  spawning,  and  an  occasional  green  one  was 
noticed.  Even  in  June,  when  the  fish  left  the  coast,  a  very  few,  though 
ripe,  had  not  finished  throwing  their  eggs. 

The  results  of  the  above  observation  prove  not  only  interesting,  but 
surprising,  for  we  find  the  cod-fish  spawning  during  nine  consecutive 
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months  in  the  same  locality,  a  period  fa^exeeeding  that  required  by  any 
other  species  of  which  we  have  any  knowledge. 

This  fact  can  be  more  easily  xmderstood  when  we  remember  that  the 
individuals  do  not  deposit  all  their  eggs  in  a  single  day  or  week,  bat 
probably  continue  the  operation  of  spawning  over  ftilly  two  months 

That  this  is  true  there  can  be  little  doubt,  for  when  the  females  trst 
begin  to  throw  their  eggs  only  a  very  small  percentage  of  the  whote 
number  are  ripe,  while  the  balance  show  every  gradation  to  the  pwfectly 
green  and  immature.  By  frequent  examination  of  individoais  in  more 
advanced  stages,  it  is  found  that  the  eggs  gradually  continue  to  increase 
in  size  as  they  mature,  and  that  as  fast  as  they  become  detached  fron 
the  membrane  they  pass  down  through  the  channels  to  the  opening,  and 
are  excluded  from  the  body,  either  by  the  will  of  the  parent  or  by  in- 
ternal pressure  caused  by  the  increasing  size  of  the  eggs,  to  make  room 
for  others.  It  would  be  imi>ossible  for  a  fish  to  retain  all  or  ev^i  a  small 
part  of  its  eggs  in  the  roe-bags  until  the  last  had  matured,  for  the  in- 
crease during  the  development  is  very  great,  and  the  eggs  would  cone 
to  have  a  bulk  greater  than  the  entire  stomach  cavity  of  the  fish.  The 
products  of  the  ovaries  of  a  75-pound  fish,  after  impregnation,  woold 
weigh  about  45  poxmds  and  measure  nearly  7  gallons,  equal  to  over  lolf 
of  either  the  weight  or  bulk  of  the  fish. 

Another  proof  that  the  cod-fish  deposits  its  eggs  gradually  during  i 
long  period  is  seen  in  the  fact  that  few  can  be  taken  from  the  fish  at  any 
one  time.  In  ^<  stripping  the  fish,"  at  the  hatchery  in  Oloucest^,  it  v^as 
found  that  only  one  ;inart,  or  less  than  400,000  eggs,  could  be  taken 
from  a  21-pound  fish  in  a  single  day.  Allowing  the  ovaries  of  this  M 
to  contain  2,700,000  eggs,  and  the  time  of  spawning  to  be  two  montiis, 
the  fish  must  deposit  in  the  natural  way  337,500,  or  nearly  a  quart,  eadi 
week. 

But  by  the  artificial  method,  where  strong  external  pressure  is  applied, 
many  more  eggs  are  probably  secured  at  once  than  would  be  natuiaBj 
thrown  by  the  fish.  Thus  the  fish  must  either  gradually  deiKMsit  more  or 
less  eggs  each  day,  during  the  entire  spawning  season,  or  it  must  Aepost 
at  intervals  separated  by  only  a  day  or  two  at  most. 

The  schools  move  about  but  little  during  the  spawning  season,  exc^ 
when  driven  away  by  enemies  or  by  violent  storms.  After  th^  reach 
the  waters  of  Cape  Ann,  fishing  continues  best  in  the  same  localities  and 
even  ux>on  the  same  spots  until  they  leave.  The  individuals,  too,  seem 
to  move  about  but  little  among  themselves.  When  the  female  becomes 
rix>e  she  remains  quietly  near  the  bottom,  while  the  male,  a  little  nuNre 
active,  often  swims  higher  up.  This  is  indicated  by  the  flEict  that  modi 
greater  numbers  of  spawning  females  are  taken  witli  the  trawl  l^ng  di- 
rectly on  the  bottom  than  with  the  hand-line  a  little  way  above  it,  while 
the  males  are  taken  on  one  as  readily  as  on  the  other. 

It  may  not  be  impossible  that  the  eggs  are  fertilized  while  floating 
about  in  the  water  some  minutes  after  exclusion,  and  that  the  strong 
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tides  usually  found  on  the  spawning-grounds  play  an  important  part  in 
distributing  the  germs,  tho^  making  the  chances  of  impregnation  more 
fieivorable.  Indeed  it  may  be  i)ossible,  and,  if  the  spawning  goes  on 
gradually  for  several  months,  seems  not  improbable,  that  the  immediate 
presence  of  the  opposite  sexes  during  the  act  of  spawning  is  not  neces- 
sary, but  rather  that  the  eggs  are  fertilized  mainly  by  accidental  con- 
tact. Observations  would  seem  to  strengthen  the  probabilities  of  this 
theory ;  for,  if  the  fish  went  in  pairs,  they  would  often  be  taken  on 
adjoining  hooks  of  the  trawl,  or  one  on  either  hook  of  the  hand-line. 
Such  is  not  usually  the  case,  however,  but  on  the  contrary  several  of  the 
same  sex  are  more  frequently  taken  together. 

The  eggs  have  a  specific  gravity  of  1.020  to  1.025,  as  indicated  by  the 
£act  that  they  float  in  salt  water  and  sink  rapidly  in  &esh.  The  oldest 
fishermen  had  not  the  slightest  knowledge  of  this  fact,  but  held  to  the 
idea  that  the  females  dei)osited  their  eggs  on  the  rocks,  where  they 
were  visited  and  impregnated  by  the  males,  and  left  to  become  the  food 
of  the  various  animals  so  abundant  in  such  localities.  They  had  at 
times  noticed  the  little  transparent  globular  bodies  in  the  water,  but  it 
had  never  occurred  to  them  that  they  were  the  eggs  of  any  fish.  They 
may  be  found  at  the  surface  in  common  with  eggs  of  the  pollock,  had- 
dock, and  probably  other  species  of  the  cod  family,  when  the  sea  is 
smooth ;  but  when  the  water  becomes  rough  they  are  carried  to  a  depth 
of  several  fathoms  by  the  current,  though  the  tendency  is  to  remain 
near  the  surface. 

There  are  many  ways  in  which  these  eggs  may  be  destroyed.  The 
principal  loss  is  probably  the  result  of  non-impregnation,  for  unless  they 
come  in  contact  with  the  milt  of  the  male  very  soon  after  being  thrown 
from  the  parent  they  lose  their  vitality.  Again,  being  subject  to  the 
winds  and  tides,  they  are  often  carried  long  distances  from  the  spawning- 
grounds  into  the  little  bays  and  coves,  and  are  driven  upon  the  shores 
in  immense  numbers,  or  left  dry  by  the  tides,  where  they  soon  die  frt)m 
exposure  to  the  atmosphere,  or  during  the  cold  winter  weather  are  in- 
stantly destroyed  by  freezing.  Ipswich  Bay,  the  most  extensive  spawn- 
ing-ground in  the  locality,  is  especially  unfortunate  in  this  particular, 
for  the  heavy  storms  from  the  north  and  east  tend  to  drive  them  upon 
the  shore,  and  each  breaker  as  it  rolls  in  upon  the  beach  must  carry  with 
it  many  millions  of  eggs. 

But  such  impregnated  eggs  as  escape  destruction  upon  the  shores  are 
subjected  to  the  ravages  of  the  myriads  of  hungry  animals  living  about 
the  rocks  and  coves,  and  many  are  consumed.  One  day  in  January  we 
introduced  a  jelly-fish  or  medusid,  having  a  diameter  of  but  IJ  inches^ 
into  a  tray  of  eggs  in  the  hatching-room,  and  in  less  than  five  minutes 
it  had  fastened  70  eggs  to  its  tentacles,  often  loading  them  so  heavily 
that  they  were  severed  from  the  body  by  the  weight  or  resistance  of  the 
eggs  as  they  were  dragged,  through  the  water. 

By  the  aid  of  a  microscope,  numbers  of  vortieelU  were  found  upon  them, 
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in  one  case  46  being  counted  on  a  single  egg]  and  in  addition  a  pecnfiar 
formation,  thought  to  be  minute  algas,  was  often  noticed.  Just  whit 
influence  these  latter  would  exert,  or  whether  thej  would  occur  in  the 
dear  water  outside  the  harbor,  is  not  known.  Thus,  owing  to  the  many 
different  circumstances  that  tend  to  destroy  the  eggs,  probably  but  a 
very  small  number  out  of  a  million  are  successfully  hatched,  and  of  Ifae 
young  fish  but  fbw  reach  maturity. 

To  overcome  these  difficulties  nature  has  made  the  cod  one  of  tiiemost 
prolific  of  the  ocean  fishes,  and  we  iind  not  only  thousands  but  minii^i^ 
of  eggs  in  a  single  female.  All  members  of  this  flunily  contain  kfge 
numbers  of  eggs,  but  the  cod-fish  is  the  most  iNrolific  of  alL 

The  exact  number  varies  greatiy  with  the  individual,  being  dependent 
largely  upon  its  aize  and  age.  To  ascertam  the  number  for  the  tfiffiv- 
ent  ^zes,  a  series  of  six  fish  was  taken  representing  various  stages  of 
growth  from  21  to  75  i>oundS)  and  the  eggs  were  estimated.  Care  was 
exercised  that  all  should  be  green,  so  that  no  eggs  should  have  been 
thrown,  and  that  Hiey  might  be  of  nearly  ecpial  size.  The  ovaries  were 
taken  :&om  the  fish  and  accurately  weighed;  after  which  email  quan- 
tities were  taken  firom  different  parts  of  each  and  weighed  on  delicately- 
adjusted  scales,  and  these  carriuUy  counted.  With  this  data  it  was 
easy  to  ascertain  approximately  the  number  for  each  fish. 

The  results  obtained  are  given  in  Table  No.  I,  appended  to  this  artide, 
showing  a  21-pound  fish  to  have  2,700,000,  and  a  75-pound  one,  9,IO0,WM. 
The  largest  number  of  eggs  found  in  the  pollock  was  4^029,200,  and  in 
the  haddock  1,840,000.  These  facts  are  given  in  detaU  in  Tables  n 
and  in. 

When  the  eggs  are  first  seen  in  the  fish  they  are  so  small  as  to  be 
hardly  distinguishable,  but  they  continue  to  increase  in  size  until  matu- 
rity, and,  after  impregnation,  have  a  diameter,  depending  upon  the  siae 
of  the  parent,  varying  ftx>m  one-nineteenth  to  one-sevente^ith  of  an  indt 
A  5'  to  8  pound  fish  has  eggs  of  the  smaller  size,  while  a  25-pound  cue 
has  tb^n  between  an  eighteenth  and  a  seventeenth. 

Ftom  weighing  and  mfeasuring  known  quantities  it  is  I6and  tiiatene 
pound  avoirdupois  will  contain  about  190,000  of  the  ^m^dler  size,  or  that 
1,000,000  eggs  well  drained  will  weigh  about  6  pounds.  Again,  by  iB- 
suming  one-nineteenth  of  an  inch  as  tiie  standard,  or  by  precipitating  i 
known  quantity  in  chromic  acid  and  measuring,  we  find  one  quart,  or 
67f  cubic  inches,  to  contain  a  little  less  than  400,000,  or  that  1,000,000 
will  measure  between  2  j  and  3  quarts. 

With  these  fiacts  in  mind,  it  will  be  an  easy  matter  to  estimate  the 
quantity  of  eggs  taken  for  hatching  purposes  during  any  given  seasra. 

When  the  littie  fish  first  break  through  the  shell  of  the  egg  that  oom- 
fines  them  the  fetal  curve  or  crook  is  still  quite  noticeable,  but  they  soon 
straighten,  and  are  then  about  five-sixteenths  of  an  inch  in  length.  At 
this  time  the  yolk-sack,  situated  well  forward,  is  quite  large,  bat  eo 
transparent  as  to  escape  the  notice  of  the  ordin^^  observer.    This  is 
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gradually  absorbed^  disappearing  wholly  in  about  ten  to  fifteen  days, 
and  the  little  fish  begins  to  move  about  with  a  peculiar  serpentine  mo- 
tion, at  times  darting  quite  rapidly,  and  then  remaining  motionless,  as 
if  resting  ftom  its  exertions.  It  now  begins  its  independent  existence, 
and  moves  about  more  fi^quently,  apparently  in  search  of  food.  From 
this  date  it  is  impossible  to  follow  them,  for  none  have  been  confined, 
and  it  is  only  by  catching  large  numbers  at  different  seasons  and  care- 
Mly  recording  their  weights  and  measurements  that  one  is  enabled  to 
judge  of  their  growth.  The  habits  of  the  species,  that  cause  them  to 
live  near  the  shore  for  the  first  few  years,  farnish  excellent  opportuni- 
ties for  such  observations,  and  many  were  examined  during  our  stay  at 
Cape  Ann. 

At  the  outset  the  problem  becomes  diflScult,  in  that  the  spawning 
period,  instead  of  being  limited  to  a  few  weeks,  as  Is  the  case  with  most 
species,  extends  over  fully  three-fourths  of  the  year,  and  the  difficulty  is 
greatly  increased  by  special  causes  that  affect  the  rate  of  growth  of  indi- 
vidualB  hatched  at  the  same  time. 

The  results  were  what  might  be  expected ;  for  a  table  of  measurements^ 
made  late  in  June,  gave  an  almost  continuous  series,  with  only  one  or 
two  breaks,  that  could  with  certainty  be  taken  to  represent  the  non- 
spawning  period  of  the  fish.  But  though  the  gaps  were  so  completely 
closed  by  the  extremes  in  variation,  which  seemed  to  cause  even  an 
overlapiong,  making  the  last  hatched  of  one  seajson  smaller  than  the 
first  batched  of  the  next  succeeding,  yet  there  was  a  tendency  for  the 
greater  number  of  individuals  to  be  thrown  into  groups  at  intervals  in 
the  series,  these  seeming  to  represent  the  height  of  the  spawning  season 
for  t^  difi<Brent  years.  The  break  was  distinct  between  the  smallest 
and  those  of  a  year  earlier,  so  that,  taking  the  height  of  the  spawning 
season  on  the  south  side  of  the  cai)e  to  be  December,  the  large  number 
of  young  fry  ranging  from  1^  to  3  inches  must  have  been  hatched  the 
previoas  winter,  and  were  consequently  about  six  months  old.  The 
large  number  of  individuals  having  a  length  of  9  to  13  inches  indicated 
the  normal  growth  of  those  hatched  a  year  earlier,  or  fish  of  eighteen 
months  to  be  10  to  11  inches,  and  their  weight  7  to  8  ounces.  The  next 
group,  or  the  fish  thought  to  be  thirty  months  old,  measured  from  17  to 
18  inches,  with  an  average  weight  of  2  to  2J  pounds.  The  fish  now  be- 
gin to  increase  more  in  weight  than  in  length,  soon  appearing  in  the 
markets  as  "  scrod,''  and  by  the  following  summer  measure  about  22 
inches  mid  weigh  from  4  to  5  pounds. 

Beyond  this  period  nothing  can  be  determined,  for  tiie  variation,  con- 
stantly growing  greater,  now  gives  every  size  and  weight,  with  no  indi- 
cation of  breaks  in  the  series. 

But  enough  has  been  learned,  if  the  above  be  correct,  to  show  that  the 
male  reaches  maturity  at  three  and  the  female  at  four  years;  for  the 
smalket  ripe  male  noticed  during  the  season  of  1878-^79  weighed  3  J  and 
the  smallest  ripe  female  5  pounds. 
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D.— HATCHING  OPERATIONS. 

1. — OBJECTS  OF  THE  WORK. 

Fish-culture,  in  its  crudest  forms,  was  first  employed  by  the  Bomans 
and  Chinese  many  hundred  years  ago ;  but  the  fish-culture  of  the  present 
day,  by  which  such  excellent  results  are  being  obtained,  is  a  sd^ice  of 
recent  growth,  and  it  is  only  within  the  past  few  years  that  it  has  as- 
sumed a  thoroughly  practical  aspect.  Its  present  condition  is  the  result 
of  a  continued  series  of  experiments  that  have  given  a  degree  of  suceees 
far  beyond  what  its  most  enthusiastic  workers  had  dared  to  exi>ect 

The  present  shad-hatching  apparatus,  that  seems  so  near  peifectiooi 
is  an  excellent  example;  for  in  this  case,  though  the  progress  has  been 
rapid,  the  crude  t^paratus  of  a  few  years  ago  has  been  replaced  by  the 
new  only  after  the  most  careful  experiments  with  the  eggs  of  the  specteA. 
So  with  other  fresh- water  and  anadromous  species;  the  improved  appa- 
ratus for  successfiilly  hatching  them  is  the  result  of  many  experiments 
and  observations. 

But,  while  the  above  species  have  been  the  subjects  of  careful  study, 
the  important  marine  food-fishes,  such  as  the  cod,  halibut,  »id  sea-her- 
ring, have  remained  unnoticed.  The  great  importance  of  tiiese  fisheries 
has  led  Professor  Baird  to  consider  carefully  the  question  of  the  artificial 
propagation  of  several  of  the  principal  species,  and,  after  studying  tiie 
habits  and  food  of  the  fish  for  some  time,  he  decided  to  inaugurate  a 
series  of  experiments  to  ascertain  what  could  be  accomplished  in  this 
direction. 

Accordingly,  a  hatching  station  was  established  at  Gloucester  in  the 
fall  of  1878  for  the  purpose  of  experimenting  with  the  eggs  of  the  cod, 
in  order  to  learn  how  and  in  what  numbers  they  might  be  obtained,  the 
kind  of  apparatus  necessary  for  successfully  hatching  them,  fuid  to  what 
extent  artificial  propagation  might  be  made  practicable.  The  chief  aim 
was  then  to  study  experimentally  the  whole  subject  of  hatching  in  its 
relations  to  the  cod-fish  and  its  eggs,  to  pave  the  way  for  future  woik, 
rather  than  to  go  into  any  extensive  work  for  the  immediate  propaga- 
tion of  the  species. 

2.— PREPARATIONS  FOR  HATCHING. 

The  late  James  W.  Milner,  deputy  commissioner,  arrived  early  in  the 
fall  to  take  charge  of  the  experiments,  and  Mr.  Frank  N.  Clark,  a  pro- 
fessional fish-culturist  in  the  employ  of  the  Commission,  came  soon  after 
to  personally  superintend  the  work  in  the  hatching-room.  Mr.  Milnar 
remained  long  enough  to  see  the  preliminary  apparatus  and  machinery 
placed-  in  position  and  the  first  eggs  taken,  when  he  was  obliged  to 
return  to  Washington  on  account  of  his  serious  sickness.  A  little  later 
Mr.  Clark  was  called  away  to  look  after  the  interests  of  the  Commission 
in  another  State,  and  Capt.  H.  C.  Chester  superintended  the  work  in  the 
hatchery  during  the  remainder  of  the  season. 
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The  building  occupied  by  the  Commission  during  the  summer  as  a 
scientific  station  was  considered  suitable,  and  was  retained  for  the  work. 
It  is  situated  at  a  prominent  point,  on  the  southwest  side  of  the  harbor^ 
on  a  substantial  wharf,  with  4  |;o  6  feet  of  water  at  mean  low  tide.  The 
outer  end  of  the  building  was  set  oflf  as  a  hatching-room,  the  remainder 
of  the  lower  part  being  used  as  a  store-house,  while  the  upi)er  part  an- 
swered the  purpose  of  an  office  and  laboratory. 

A  4-inch  pipe  was  laid  from  the  hatching-rpom  to  a  point  in  the  har- 
bor at  the  end  of  the  wharf,  and  sunk  below  low-water  mark.  The 
outer  end  of  this  pipe  was  fastened  to  the  piling  of  the  wharf,  and  in- 
cased in  a  box  with  wire-cloth  openings  to  keep  out  the  animal  life  of 
the  harbor.  The  inner  end  communicated  with  two  300-gallon  tanks, 
placed  in  an  elevated  position  in  the  center  of  the  room,  to  be  used  as 
reservoirs  for  the  salt  water.  These  reservoirs  were  tapped  from  be- 
neath by  smaller  pipes  that  extended  along  the  walls  of  the  building, 
at  a  height  of  4  or  5  feet,  with  faucets  at  short  intervals,  from  which 
the  water  was  supplied  to  the  eggii  by  means  of  rubber  tubing.  In  one 
end  of  the  room  was  an  8-horse- power  steam-engine,  for  working  the 
pump  that  brought  the  water  from  the  harbor  to  the  reservoirs  in  a  con- 
stant stream,  the  quantity  being  regulated  by  the  outflow. 

It  was  of  course  unknown  what  hatching-apparatus  could  be  success- 
fully used,  as  no  eggs  of  the  cod  had  ever  been  artificially  hatched ;  and 
indeed  it  was  not  then  quite  clear  to  the  minds  of  those  in  charge  to 
which  of  the  three  classes,  sinking,  fioating,  or  adhesive,  the  eggs  of 
the  cod  belonged.  Cones  similar  to  those  used  in  shad-hatching  (figured 
in  the  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Fish  and  Fisheries  for  187^74  and 
1874-'75,  p.  376)  were  selected  as  likely  to  give  the  best  results,  put  up 
along  the  sides  of  the  hatching-room,  and  connected  with  the  faucets 
by  the  rubber  tubing. 

The  above  constituted  the  original  api^aratus  of  the  hatchery,  and 
when  it  had  been  properly  arranged  Mr.  Milner  turned  his  attention  to 
the  methods  for  securing  the  supply  of  fish  and  eggs.  For  this  purpose 
he  selected  a  5-ton  schooner  and  a  14-foot  oi)en  market-boat  for  visiting 
the  fishing-grounds,  and,  in  addition,  a  small  well-boat  in  which  the  fish 
could  be  brought  alive  to  the  hatchery.  A  little  later  it  was  found 
desirable  to  buUd  large  live-boxes  for  confining  the  green  fish  until  they 
should  ripen. 

These  live-boxes  were  12  to  14  feet  long,  6  feet  deep,  and  5  feet  wide, 
made  of  pine  lumber,  with  2-inch  spaces  between  the  narrow  boards,  to 
admit  a  fresh  supply  of  water  to  the  fish.  When  finished  they  were 
anchored  in  the  harbor  beside  the  wharf,  where  they  remained  through- 
out the  season. 

3.— MANNER  OF  PROCURING  EGGS. 

The  supply  of  eggs  was  obtained  in  several  different  ways  during  the 
winter. 
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The  first  method  employed  was  to  send  men  to  the  fish-wharves  dafly 
to  examine  the  fish  landed  and  to  take  the  eggs  firom  any  rix>e  females 
that  might  be  found.  This  practice  was  soon  given  up,  as  the  fish  had 
ustaUy  been  dead  some  hours  when  they  were  landed,  owing  to  the  dis- 
tance of  the  fishing-grounds  from  the  harbor,  and  the  eggs  had  so  neariy 
lost  their  vitality  that  they  could  not  be  impregnated.  Only  an  occa- 
sional lot  of  fish  were  found  whose  eggs  could  be  saved,  and  few  good 
ones  were  obtained  in  this  way. 

A  second  method,  by  which  the  men  went  daily  in  the  schooner  to  the 
fishing-grounds  to  tak^  eggs  from  such  ripe  fish  as  they  might  catch, 
was  pushed  vigorously  at  first.  In  this  case  hand-lines  were  used,  as 
the  bottom  was  too  rocky  for  trawling,  and  the  catch  was  composed 
largely  of  green  fish,  so  that  few  eggs  were  obtained. 

A  third  method,  which  was  merely  a  repetition  of  the  second  on  a  larger 
scale,  was  more  successftil  in  that  more  fish  were  taken,  and  consequently 
mote  ripe  ones  found.  The  plan  was  to  utilize  the  catch  of  the  fisher- 
men by  putting  spawn-takers  on  several  of  the  regular  fishing-schooners 
to  examine  each^sh  as  it  came  frx)m  the  water,  or  as  soon  as  it  was 
brought  to  the  vessel,  and  to  bring  the  ripe  eggs  to  tiie  hatchery  in 
pans  taken  out  for  the  purpose.  This  method  was  followed  during  a 
greater  part  of  the  time,  and  some  good  eggs  were  obtained  in  this  way. 
But  here  as  in  the  former  case  hand-lines  were  used,  and  spawning  fish 
were  not  taken  in  very  large  numbers.  A  visit  to  the  fishing-grounds* 
where  trawls  were  used,  later  in  the  season,  ftilly  convinced  us  that  as 
many  eggs  could  be  obtained  in  this  way  as  might  be  needed,  for  on  a 
tout  days'  trip  to  Ipswich  Bay,  in  February,  many  millions  might  easily 
have  been  secured. 

The  finding  of  so  many  green  fish  led  to  the  building  of  the  live-boxes 
at  the  hatchery,  and  when  these  were  ready  the  schooner  visited  the 
fishing-grounds  daily  and  brought  her  catch  alive  to  harbor  in  the  little 
well-boat,  transferring  the  fish  at  once  to  the  live-boxes,  where  they 
were  to  remain  until  they  should  ripen.  These  live-cars  proved  a  great 
success,  for  the  fish  kept  well  and  ripened  rapidly.  In  this  way  many 
live  fish  were  kept  convenient  to  the  hatchery,  where  they  could  be 
careftilly  watched,  and  the  eggs  secured  as  soon  as  they  had  ripened. 
This  method  entirely  overcame  the  difficulties  of  bringing  the  eggs  long 
distances  and  of  properly  caring  for  them  until  they  could  be  transferred 
to  the  hatching  apparatus,  and  the  live-cars  soon  came  to  furnish  nearly 
aU  the  eggs. 

4.— HATCHINO  OPERATIONS, 

Two  spawn-takers  visited  the  live-cars  at  intervals  of  one  to  flire* 
days,  one  taking  out  the  fish  with  a  dip-net,  while  the  other  exammed 
them  carefully,  by  pressing  gently  on  the  abdomen,  to  see  if  ihej  were 
ripe.  If  green,  they  were  transferred  to  an  empty  live-box  floating  be- 
side the  other  ^  but  when  a  ripe  fish  was  found  it  was  confined  in  a  dip- 
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net  and  retomed  to  the  water  until  one  of  the  opposite  sex  could  t>e 
fiecured.  Thus  all  the  fish  were  examined  regularly  every  second  or 
third  day,  and  when  ripe  ones  were  found  they  were  carried  to  the 
hatchery,  where  the  eggs  were  taken  and  impregnated. 

In  "stripping"  the  fish  the  spawn-taker  usually  held  its  head  firmly 
in  his  left  hand,  with  its  back  against  his  body  and  its  left  side  upper- 
most, and,  owing  to  its  size  and  strength,  a  second  party  generally  held 
the  tail  and  helped  to  keep  the  fish  in  position,  while  the  spawn-taker, 
with  his  right  hand,  gently  pressed  the  eggs  or  milt  from  the  abdomen 
into  a  large  pan  placed  just  beneath  to  receive  them. 

The  methods  employed  in  impregnating  the  eggs  were  similar  to  those 
in  use  with  eggs  of  the  shad.  They  were  usually  taken  in  a  pan  having 
a  Uttle  water  in  the  bottom  and  the  mUt  at  once  added,  after  which  they 
were  "brought  up''  in  the  usual  way,  by  slowly  adding  water  at  inter- 
vals till  the  pan  was  nearly  full. 

It  was  found  desirable  to  leave  the  eggs  with  the  milt  for  fully  half  an 
hour  before  dipping  them  out,  and  at  times  it  took  even  longer  for  them 
to  become  well  hardened.  Several  other  ways  for  impregnating  the 
eggs  were  tried,  such  as  taking  them  in  a  damp  pan  and  introducing 
the  milt  directly  upon  them  before  adding  the  water;  and  of  patting 
the  milt  in  the  water  first,  and  the  eggs  later ;  and  again,  of  introducing 
the  two  at  the  same  time;  but  these  seemed  no  improvement  upon  the 
ordinary  method. 

The  first  good  eggs  were  taken  November  13,  and  when  placed  in  the 
cones  were  found  to  remain  constantly  at  the  surface  of  the  water,  where 
they  soon  clogged  the  screen  through  which  the  waste  water  made  its 
escai>e,  causing  the  cones  to  overflow,  and  the  eggs  to  be  carried  over 
the  top  with  the  water.  The  plan  of  introducing  the  water  at  the  top 
and  allowing  it  to  escape  at  the  bottom  was  equally  unsuccessful,  for 
the  downward  current  carried  many  of  the  eggs  with  it,  thus  clogging 
the  screen  as  effectually  as  in  the  former  case.  The  cones  in  their  orig- 
inal condition  were  thus  rendered  useless,  and  the  question  of  so  modi- 
fying them  as  to  make  them  answer  the  purpose,  or  of  the  invention  of 
new  apparatus,  at  once  became  a  very  important  one ;  and  one  diflBculty 
after  another  had  to  be  overcome  before  any  degree  of  success  could  be 
expected. 

Mr.  Milner  remained  long  enough,  before  leaving  for  the  South,  to 
witness  this  stage  of  the  difficulty,  ^nd  was  the  first  to  suggest  an  alter- 
ation in  the  apparatus.  This  consisted  in  a  modification  of  the  inverted 
cone,  BO  that  the  water  should  be  introduced  through  a  twisted  tube  at 
the  apex,  thus  giving  it  a  spiral  motion  as  it  ascended,  while  the  outflow 
was  in  the  form  of  a  circle  surrounding  and  just  above  the  inflow,  in  a 
hue  with  the  sides  of  the  cone.  On  testing,  this  apparatus  was  found 
to  clog  equally  with  the  other,  and  was  soon  abandoned. 

In  one  end  of  the  room  was  a  Clark  hatching-trough  that  had  been 
used  in  hatching  eggs  of  the  herring.     This  consisted  of  a  long  trough 
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about  12  inches  square,  with  numerous  partitions  dividing  it  into  a  num- 
ber of  compartments.  The  whole  was  placed  at  an  incline,  so  that  the 
overflow  of  water  from  one  compartment  would  run  into  the  next  low» 
through  a  little  groove  at  the  top  of  the  partition.  Mr.  Clark  introduced 
into  each  compartment  a  small  wooden  box  with  a  wire-cloth  bottomi 
each  to  be  placed  at  an  angle  with  the  bottom  of  the  trough,  with  its 
lower  end  under  the  little  spout  that  conducted  the  waste- water  from 
the  compartment  above.  With  the  box  thus  placed  in  a  compartment 
filled  with  water,  the  stream  that  was  kept  constantly  running  would 
fall  into  its  deepest  part,  and  in  this  way  create  considerable  current  in 
the  water,  the  surplus  gradually  passing  out  through  the  bottom  and  up 
around  the  sides  on  its  way  to  the  next  compartment. 

When  the  cod-fish  eggs  were  introduced  into  these  boxes  they  were 
found  to  have  an  excellent  motion ;  but  of  the  great  amount  of  harbor 
sediment  and  mud  in  the  water  much  was  retained  in  the  boxes  by  the 
wire  screens  and  gradually  collected  on  the  eggs,  causing  them  to  sink 
to  the  bottom,  where  they  soon  died.  This  apparatus,  though  seeming 
all  that  could  be  desirexl  with  clean  water,  was  rendered  usel^s  by  tlie 
fine  dirt  that  could  not  be  kept  out. 

The  writer  suggested  a  modification  of  the  copper  cone,  so  that  the 
water  should  escape  near  the  top  through  an  intermittent  siphon,  tiie 
end  of  which  should  be  incased  in  a  large  wire-cloth  bag,  to  weaken  the 
strength  of  the  current  where  it  met  the  screen,  and  cause  any  eggs  that 
might  be  held  against  the  bag  while  the  water  was  running  to  &11  away 
when  it  stopped.  This  apparatus,  like  that  of  Mr.  Clark,  was  rendered 
useless  by  the  sediment  in  the  water ;  and  in  addition,  there  seemed  to 
be  a  corrosion  of  the  copper,  due  to  the  action  of  the  salt-water,  that 
proved  injurious  to  the  eggs. 

The  Ferguson  bucket,  which  consists  of  a  cylinder  of  sheet-iron,  with 
a  wire-cloth  bottom,  getting  a  circulation  of  water  by  means  of  a  alow 
rise  and  quick  drop  when  partially  immersed,  was  tried,  with  only  indif- 
ferent results. 

Captain  Chester  was  at  this  time  devising  an  apparatus  which  should 
not  only  give  a  certain  change  to  the  water,  but  also  partially  keep 
the  sediment  from  the  eggs.  This  apparatus  is  known  as  the  Chester 
bucket  It  consists  of  a  tin  cylinder  IS  inches  in  diameter  and  24  inches 
deep,  with  four  rectangular  openings,  each  2^  inches  wide,  extending 
from  near  flie  bottom  to  within  6  inches  of  the  top.  These  and  the  bot- 
tom of  the  cylinder  are  covered  with  wire-cloth,  to  prevent  the  eggs  flpom 
escaping  and  the  dirt  from  entering. 

On  the  outside  of  the  cylinder,  along  one  side  of  either  opening,  are 
placed  strips  or  pockets  of  tin,  at  an  angle  with  the  side,  and  extending 
partially  over  the  openings,  so  that  the  acyacent  pockets  toce  in  opposite 
directions.  As  the  cylinder  rotates  on  its  axis,  the  water  is  forced  in  at 
the  two  opposite  openings  and  out  at  the  others. 

Beneath  the  wire-cloth  bottom  are  four  more  strips  of  thi,  radiating 
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firom  the  center,  and  placed  at  such  an  angle  that  the  rotation  of  the  cyl- 
inder forces  the  water  against  them,  and  up  through  the  bottom.  The 
whole  18  placed  in  a  trough  nearly  filled  with  constantly-changing 
water,  and  sunk  to  such  a  depth  that  the  water  nearly  fills  it.  The 
cylinder  turns  on  a  pivot,  the  power  being  applied  from  the  engine  by 
means  of  shafting,  to  a  horizontal  arm  firmly  fixed  to  its  axis,  and  is 
kept  constantly  turning  back  and  forth  through  an  arc  of  9(P,  thus 
keeping  the  water  changing,  and  giving  the  eggs  a  tendency  toward  the 
top  center. 

When  this  apparatus  had  been  thoroughly  tested,  and  found  to  give 
good  results,  the  cones  were  taken  down,  and  water-tight  troughs  placed 
along  the  sides  of  the  hatching-room  to  receive  the  Chester  buckets, 
and  from  this  date  the  hatching  operations  were  conducted  with  a  fair 
degree  of  success;  and  while,  with  pure  water,  the  modified  Clark  trough 
or  some  equally  simple  apparatus  might  give  excellent  results,  yet  to 
Captain  Chester  belongs  the  credit  of  having  partially  overcome  the  ex- 
isting difficulties,  and  of  inventing  the  first  apparatus  successfully  used 
in  hatching  floating  eggs. 

The  time  required  for  the  development  of  the  eggs  of  the  cod-fish,  after 
they  are  thrown  from  the  parent,  varies  greatly,  being  dependent  largely 
upon  the  temperature  of  the  surrounding  water.  Of  those  taken  Novem- 
ber 13,  the  first  hatched  in  13  days;  while  of  those  taken  December  17, 
the  last  did  not  hatch  until  February  5,  thus  requiring  51  days ;  giving 
a  difference  of  38  days  for  eggs  taken  within  little  over  a  month  of  each 
other.  The  period  of  51  days  represents  an  extreme  case,  and  the  cir- 
cumstances may  be  worthy  of  consideration.  These  eggs,  as  above 
stated,  were  taken  December  17  from  four  fish  apparently  in  good  con- 
dition, and  placed  in  a  bucket  in  the  hatchery.  January  28,  the  bucket 
was  thought  to  contain  too  many  eggs,  and  a  few  were  taken  out  and 
placed  in  a  floating  box,  with  wire-cloth  bottom,  anchored  in  the  harbor. 
The  difference  in  temi>erature  of  the  water  in  the  two  places  averaged 
from  one  to  two  degrees. 

Of  those  remaining  in  the  building,  the  first  hatched  January  17,  and 
the  last  on  the  23d,  making  a  variation  of  6  days. 

On  January  25,  the  first  fish  were  noticed  from  the  harbor  lot,  and  from 
that  time  they  continued  to  hatch  slowly  until  February  3,  when  not 
more  than  10  per  cent,  were  out,  and  2  d^ys  later,  when  the  first  fisl^ 
were  11  days  old,  and  the  eggs  51  days  from  the  parent,  a  few  still  re- 
mained unhatched. 

The  variation  of  11  days  for  eggs  treated  in  exactly  the  same  man- 
ner, suggests  the  idea  that  other  elements  than  temperature  may  enter 
in  to  hasten  or  retard  development.  One  cause,  namely,  that  of  tiie  con- 
dition of  the  eggs  when  thrown  from  the  parent,  may  considerably  affect 
this  period. 

We  find  with  the  cod,  as  with  other  species,  that  the  first  fish  hatched 
from  a  given  lot  of  eggs  always  seem  weak  and  immature;  and  again, 
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that  the  last  are  usually  in  the  same  condition.  The  first  are  perliaps 
troz2.  c^^s  that  for  some  reason  have  remained  in  the  parent  after  they 
should  have  been  thrown  5  the  great  majority  of  healthy  fish  coming  later 
probably  represent  eggs  in  their  normal  condition ;  and  the  weak  ones 
hatching  last  may  be  from  eggs,  that,  though  not  thoroughly  matored 
when  taken,  had  just  reached  that  stage  where  impregnation  became 
possible.  The  time  elapsing  after  the  eggs  leave  the  fish  before  thev 
come  in  contact  with  the  milt  may  also  aflfect  the  time  of  hatching. 

Experiments  in  these  lines  would  be  of  practical  importance  in  deter- 
mining how  many  good  eggs  could  be  taken  from  the  fish  at  one  time; 
how  often  eggs  might  be  taken  from  the  same  individual,  and,  also,  the 
most  desirable  time  for  applying  the  milt. 

A  table  of  temperature  observations,  showing  the  condition  of  boA 
air  and  water  at  the  first  high  and  low  water  after  7  a.  m.,  will  be  fwrnd 
further  on.  The  temperature  of  the  water  in  the  hatchery  was  always 
fi^m  one  to  two  degrees  higher,  being  raised  a  little  in  passing  throagh 
the  pipes.  From  this  table  we  find  that  the  average  time  reqmied  for 
hatching  eggs,  in  water  of  diflferent  temperatures,  was  as  follows: 

In  water  having  an  average  temperature  of  45^  F 13 

In  water  having  an  average  temperature  of  41^  F 16 

In  water  having  an  average  temperature  of  38^  F -'0 

In  water  having  an  average  temperature  of  36^  F 2^ 

In  water  having  an  average  temperature  of  34^  F 31 

In  water  having  an  average  temperatui 
In  water  having  an  average  temperatu 

The  water  of  the  harbor  reached,  an< 
at  a  temperature  of  3(K>,  but  the  eggs  i 
jured,  even  though  the  little  fish  in  the 
large  cod  in  the  live-boxes  within  a  feT\ 
death. 

Several  attempts  were  made  to  hast 
by  raising  the  temperature  of  the  wat4 
time  of  hatching  was  frequently  shorts 
the  fish  seemed  premature  and  soon  di 
ments  may  be  due  to  the  cnide  appara 
as  to  keep  the  temperature  constant  ai 
Acuities  overcome,  it  seems  not  at  all 
hatching  could  be  materially  shortene 
tomed  to  cooler  water  until  the  natural 
be  reached,  when  they  could  be  put  oui 

The  problem  of  hastening  or  retard 
very  important  one.  Fish-culturists  hi 
subject,  but  none  have  yet  succeeded  ii 
which  the  water  can  be  kept  constantlj 

Eipe  fish  were  found  nearly  everj^  tina 
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from  November  13  to  early  in  January,  wlien  the  fish  were  frozen. 
Forty-three  females  were  "  stripped''  during  the  season,  and  the  milt 
from  60  males  was  used  in  fertilizing  their  eggs*  The  total  number  of 
eggs  secured  in  this  way  was  about  nine  and  one-quarter  millions. 

It  may  be  a  matter  of  some  surprise  that  so  few  eggs  should  be  ob- 
tained from  so  large  a  number  of  fish ;  but  it  must  be  remembered  that 
the  eggs  ripen  slowly  through  a  x>eriod  of  six  to  ten  weeks  at  least^ 
and  that  but  few  can.be  secured  at  any  one  time.  Probably  not  over 
200,000  can  be  taken  from  a  10-pound  fish  in  a  day,  while  400,000  would 
be  a  large  average  for  a  fish  of  20  pounds  weight  After  the  fish  were 
once  "stripped''  they  were  allowed  to  die,  as  the  primary  object  of  the 
experiments  was  methods,  rather  than  quantities  of  eggs.  In  this  way 
the  great  bulk  and  number  of  eggs  were  not  secured ;  but  when  the  work 
shall  be  resumed  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  the  food  supply,  we  see 
no  reason  why  these  spawning  fish  may  not,  by  exercising  care,  be 
**  stripped"  over  and  over  again  until  aU  or  at  least  a  greater  part  of  the 
eggs  have  been  secured,  the  fish  being  returned  to  the  live-boxes  after  each 
oi>eration.  Still  the  supply  of  spawning  fish  seems  limited  only  by  the 
size  gI  the  live-cars,  and  the  above  method  may  not  become  necessary. 

About  the  1st  of  January  the  weather  became  quite  cold,  and  the  tem- 
perature of  the  water  on  the  night  of  the  3d,  for  the  first  time  during  tiie 
winter,  fell  to  30o.  Oh  the  morning  of  the  4th,  when  the  spawn-takers 
visited  the  live-cars,  they  found  that  all  the  fish  had  been  frozen  to  death, 
and,  on  examination,  considerable  ice  was  noticed  in  their  stomachs.  At 
this  time  the  more  important  i>oints  about  the  treatment  of  the  eggs 
having  been  learned,  and  the  practicability  of  artificial  propagation  ftilly 
eetabli^ed,  it  was  thought  unnecessary  to  secure  a  new  stock  of  fish  fbr 
the  live-cars,  and  it  was  decided  to  discontinue  operations  until  such 
time  as  they  could  be  resume  on  a  steamer  constructed  especially  for 
the  purpose.  By  this  means  the  harbor  sediment  can  be  avoided,  and 
the  fish  followed  to  any  locality  where  they  chance  to  be  most  plenty. 

The  number  of  fish  hatched  during  the  experiments  was  not  &r  from 
1)550,000.  At  first,  while  the  apparatus  remained  so  imperfect,  the  loss 
was  great,  and  nearly  or  in  some  cases  quite  all  of  the  first  few  lots  of 
eggs  were  killed.  But  with  the  introduction  of  new  methods  one  diffi- 
culty after  another  was  overcome,  and  the  percentage  of  loss  was  gradu- 
ally reduced.  The  manner  of  caring  for  the  eggs  while  hatching  soon 
came  to  be  better  understood,  and  this  too  had  a  decidedly  beneficial 
effect;  so  that,  barring  the  loss  resulting  trom  impure  water,  there  was 
a  constant  gain  in  the  percentage  hatched,  and  the  loss  during  the  last 
of  the  season  did  not  exceed  40,  and  was  frequently  not  over  30  per  cent. 

When  first  hatched,  the  little  fish  remain  nearly  moticmless,  or,  at 
times,  indulge  in  the  same  spasmodic  efforts  so  noticeable  when  freeing 
themselves  from  the  eggs.  In  a  day  or  two  they  become  more  active, 
Parting  aboiit  for  short  distances  in  the  water,  with  a  peculiar  motion 
and  considerable  rapidity.    In  a  few  days  they  begin  to  absorb  the 
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yolk-sa<5ks,  and  seem  quite  vigorous,  while  the  pigment-cells  increafie 
rapidly,  giving  them  considerable  color.  When  they  had  reached  this 
stage,  they  were  usually  taken  to  the  outer  harbor  and  liberated,  to  be- 
come accustomed  to  their  future  surroundings  before  the  yolk-sadLS 
were  absorbed,  thus  giving  them  the  opportunity  of  seeking  their  natu- 
ral food  when  the  first  instincts  of  hunger  should  lead  them  to  desire  it 
The  young  cod  seem  more  hardy  than  those  of  most  other  species,  and 
may  be  kept  for  a  considerable  length  of  time  with  small  loss.  In  one 
case  fuUy  50  were  put  in  an  8-ounce  bottle  and  kept  in  a  room  at  a  teEi- 
perature  of  5(P  F.,  without  change  of  water,  for  four  days,  before  the 
first  ones  died.  Early  in  January  a  number  were  sent  by  express  to 
Professor  Baird  in  Washington,  where  they  arrived  in  good  conditioo, 
with  no  care  on  the  way  except  that  given  by  the  baggage-masta*  on 
the  train. 

5. — ^DIFFICULTIES  ENCOTTNTEREB. 

The  difficulty  of  suitable  apparatus  for  hat^tiing  the  eggs  has  been 
fhlly  described.  This  consisted  not  only  in  the  invention  of  somethiDg 
suitable  for  floating  eggs,  but  an  apparatus  that  could  be  used  in  im- 
pure water.  These  requirements,  after  several  unsuocessful  attempts^ 
were  at  last  met,  and  the  difficulty  partially  overcome  by  the  introdoc- 
tion  of  the  Chester  bucket. 

The  greatest  source  of  annoyance,  and  one  that  could  not  be  wholly 
overcome,  was  the  abundance  of  the  harbor  sediment  or  dirt  in  the 
water.  The  trouble  from  this  source  was  due  largely  to  locati<m.  The 
hatchery  was  situated  at  a  point  of  the  harbor,  with  the  main  diamid 
on  one  side,  and  on  the  other  a  large  cove,  into  which  the  refuse  of  much 
of  the  business  portion  of  the  city  found  its  way  through  the  street  gut- 
ters and  sewers.  The  location  of  the  hatchery  was  then  unfortimate,  in 
that  it  occupied  a  position  where  the  main  current  caused  by  the  U-foot 
tide,  on  its  passage  in  and  out  from  the  cove,  brought  a  greater  part  of 
the  dirt  and  filth  of  the  city  directly  beneath  and  beside  the  wharf, 
where  much  of  it  was  pumped  up  through. the  pipes  into  the  hatching- 
room,  and  found  its  way  to  the  eggs. 

In  addition  to  this,  the  violent  storms  caused  a  heavy  undertow  to  roD 
in  from  seaward,  and  to  stir  up  the  mud  fix)m  the  bottom  and  sides  of 
the  harbor,  so  that  at  low  tide  the  water  was  often  quite  thick.  This  sed- 
iment of  course  passed  up  through  the  pipes,  and  often  resulted  in  great 
injury  to  the  eggs.  It  was  not  unfrequently  the  case  that  a  lot  of  eggs 
would  continue  in  good  condition  until  the  fish  were  nearly  ready  to 
hatch,  when  a  heavy  storm  would  roil  the  water,  and  cause  the  dirt  to 
collect  on  them  to  such  an  extent  as  to  give  them  a  dull  brownish  color, 
and  fix)m  its  weight  sink  them  to  the  bottom,  where  they  soon  died. 

Every  precaution  was  taken  to  thoroughly  cleanse  the  wat^  horn  tiicse 
impurities  before  it  came  in  contact  with  the  eggs.  Large  flannd  fil* 
ters  were  introduced,  and  all  the  water  made  to  run  through  several  of 
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them  on  its  M'ay  to  the  reservoirs.  During  stormy  weather,  when  tie 
bottom  mud  was  stirred  up,  the  water  was  often  passed  through  six  or 
seven  of  these  filters,  but  even  then  the  finer  sediment  could  not  be  kept 
back.  Frequently  the  dirt  was  pumped  up  in  such  quantities  as  to  so 
completely  clog  the  filters  that  the  water  would  not  go  through  them, 
and  at  such  times  they  had  to  be  replaced  by  clean  ones  every  few  min- 
utes during  the  hours  of  low  water.  Other  methods  of  filtering  were 
also  tried  with  no  better  success. 

The  new  Fish  Commission  steamer,  built  expressly  for  this  work  from 
a  special  appropriation  of  Congress,  will  entirely  do  away  with  this  diffi- 
culty resulting  from  impure  water,  as  she  can  be  safely  anchored  in  the 
deep  water  of  the  outer  harbor  where  no  sediment  is  found. 

The  corroding  action  of  the  salt-water  upon  the  copper  and  tin  of 
which  the  apparatus  was  made,  was  also  the  source  of  considerable 
trouble.  The  copper  cones  were  rendered  useless  on  this  account,  and 
tin  was  often  ekten  entirely  through  in  a  few  days.  This  difficulty  was 
partially  overcome  by  thoroughly  painting  the  cones  with  asphalt,  but 
even  then  the  tin  would  rust  so  badly  as  to  seriously  injure  the  eggs. 
All  trouble  from  this  source  can  be  easily  avoided  in  future  by  making 
the  apparatus  of  wood  or  some  metal  that  is  not  acted  upon  by  the  salt- 
water. Indeed,  nickel  wire-cloth  was  used  during  the  latter  part  of  the 
season  for  the  bottoms  of  the  buckets,  and  found  to  answer  the  purpose 
admirably. 

The  fact  that  the  cod  cannot  live  in  water  colder  than  30*^  F.  presents 
another  difficulty,  for  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  a  large  supply 
of  fish  be  kept  constantly  in  the  live-boxes ;  and,  as  the  water  at  the 
surfeceof  the  harbor  may  reach  this  temperature  at  anytime  for  several 
months  during  mid-winter,  the  fish  are  liable  to  be  frozen.  But  with  a 
steamer  anchored  in  several  fathoms  of  water  in  the  outer  harbor,  the 
live-cars  by  her  side  could,  at  the  approach  of  cold  weather,  be  weighted 
and  sunk  to  the  bottom  until  the  weather  should  become  warmer. 
* 

6. — EXPERIMENTS  WITH  EGGS  OF  OTHER  SPECIES. 

While  the  primary  object  of  the  station  at  Gloucester  was  for  the 
study  of  the  cod,  the  question  of  the  reproduction  of  several  other  im- 
portant species  received  considerable  attention,  and  much  valuable 
information  was  gathered.  Among  these  species  were  the  haddock 
{Mekmogrammm  wglefintis),  the  pollock  (PoUachhis  carbonarins),  and  the 
herring  {Clupea  harengm). 

a.  Herring. 

Herring  visit  different  parts  of  the  coast  from  Cape  Cod  to  Labrador 
at  various  seasons  of  the  year  for  the  purpose  of  spawning  or  feeding, 
and  are  abundant  in  some  localities  during  a  greater  pait  of  the  summer. 

In  the  winter  the  herring-fisheries  of  Kewfoundland  and  Kova  Scotia 
are  very  extensive  j  and  formerly  the  spring  herring-fisheries  of  Ihe 
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Magdalen  Islands  drew  a  large  fleet  to  that  region.  The  fall  fishing  is 
most  extensive  in  the  vicinity  of  Wood  Island  (near  Portland,  Me.),  and 
on  the  south  side  of  Cape  Ann,  where  herring  "strike  in''  along  tiie 
shore  in  immense  schools,  about  the  middle  or  last  of  September,  for  the 
purpose  of  spawning.  At  such  times  small  vessels,  firom  almost  every 
fishing  town  between  Cape  Cod  and  Eastport,  visit  these  localities  with 
gill-nets,  and  the  fish  are  sometimes  taken  in  such  numbers  as  to  sink 
the  net.  At  Wood  Island  alone,  in  the  fall  of  1879,  the  herring  fleet 
numbered  over  160  sail. 

While  preparing  for  the  cod  work  at  the  hatchery  a  small  school  of 
spawning-flsh  arrived  in  the  vicinity  of  Gloucester  Harbor,  and  i%  wat 
decided  to  make  experiments  with  their  eggs.  Accordingly,  tiie  Ksh 
Commission  boats  were  provided  with  nets,  and,  for  about  two  weeks 
beginning  with  October  12,  visited  the  spawning-grounds  daOy,  setting 
their  nets  in  the  evening  and  fishing  them  over  at  intervals  throng  the 
night.  Eipe  males  were  always  plenty,  and  50  spawi^ng  females  wcw 
sometimes  taken  in  a  single  night.  Many  thousands  of  eggs  were  se- 
cured in  this  way,  and  after  impregnation  were  taken  to  the  building, 
where  large  numbers  were  successfully  hatched. 

The  eggs  of  this  species  are  adhesive,  and  when  thrown  into  the  water 
by  the  fish  fasten  themselves  to  the  first  hard  substance  with  which  they 
come  iti  contact,  this  being  usually  the  alg®  or  the  rocky  bottom.  On 
account  of  their  adhesiveness,  when  taken  from  the  fi^h  for  hatching  pur- 
poses, they  must  at  once  be  brought  in  contact  with  that  particular  ob- 
ject on  which  they  are  to  remain  till  hatched,  as  when  they  have  become 
fieistened  to  any  substance  it  is  impossible  to  remove  them  with<Kit  in- 
Jury.  For  the  purpose  of  bringing  them  from  the  fishing-grounds,  a  wa- 
ter-tight egg-box  was  made,  with  slits  or  grooves  in  the  sides,  to  receive 
movable  panes  of  glass,  and  keep  them  in  position  until  they  could  be 
transferred  to  the  apparatus  in  the  hatchery. 

As  soon  as  the  fish  were  taken  from  the  water  the  eggs  were  pressed 
from  them  upon  these  panes  of  glass,  and,  after  the  milt  had  been  ap- 
plied, were  quickly  spread  over  the  surface  by  means  of  a  feather.  The 
glasses  were  then  placed  in  position  in  the  egg-box  and  the  water  was 
changed  at  short  intervals  until  they  arrived  at  the  hatchery. 

A  Clark  hatching-trough  (described  on  page  37)  was  arranged  with 
grooves  on  the  sides  of  the  compartments  to  receive  thc^lasses  of  oggs, 
these  being  three-fourths  of  an  inch  apart  and  placed  at  an  angle  witii 
the  perpendicular.  The  glasses  were  so  arranged  that  ev^y  alternate 
one  should  rest  on  the  bottom,  with  the  others  half  an  inch  above,  so 
that  the  water  must  pass  over  the  top  of  the  first  pane,  under  the  second, 
over  the  third,  &c.,  on  its  way  through  the  trough,  thus  giving  a  con- 
stant stream  over  each  pane.  A  few  eggs  were  taken  on  wire  doth 
and  others  on  mosquito  netting,  but  the  former  rusted  so  badly  as  to  in- 
jure the  eggs  and  the  latter  collected  such  quantities  of  sediment  from 
the  water  that  the  results  were  far  frotn  satisfactory.    Those  taken  on 
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the  glass  did  much  better,  as  the  eggs  could  be  washed  with  a  camel's 
hair  brush  or  a  feather,  and  thus  kept  passably  clean. 

The  development  of  the  eggs  was  quite  marked,  and  the  line  of  the 
fish  could  be  distinguished  at  the  end  of  the  third  day;  the  eye  could 
be  seen  on  the  fifth,  and  on  the  sixth  a  very  slight  motion  was  notice- 
able. The  average  time  in  hatching  was  about  twelve  and  the  shortest 
ten  days. 

The  greatest  difficulty  encountered  in  this  as  in  other  cases  was  from 
the  impure  water  5  but,  even  under  these  circumstances,  a  good  many 
were  hatched,  and  the  experiments  proved  conclusively  that  the  artifi- 
cial propagation  of  the  species  would  be  an  easy  matter  if  at  any  time  it 
should  be  thought  desirable. 

b.  Pollock. 

Large  pollock  are  absent  from  the  waters  of  Cape  Ann  from  the  mid- 
dle of  January  till  early  in  May,  the  small  ones  leaving  earlier  in  the 
fall  and  returning  in  April.  The  young  may  be  taken  almost  anywhere 
along  the  shore,  but  the  large  fish  seem  to  confine  themselves  to  defi- 
nite localities ;  and  though  not  particularly  abundant  during  the  sum- 
mer at  Cape  Ann,  it  is  a  favorite  spawning-ground  for  the  species,  and 
during  this  period  large  schools  visit  this  shore. 

They  begin  to  grow  plenty  about  the  first  of  October,  and  by  the  last 
of  the  month  are  so  numerous  as  to  greatly  annoy  the  cod-fishermen  by 
taking  the  hook  before  it  can  get  to  the  bottom. 

During  this  season  some  of  the  smaller  vessels  fish  exclusively  for  pol- 
lock, "seizing^  up  their  lines  a  number  of  fathoms  from  the  bottom,  and 
at  times  the  fish  bite  as  fast  as  the  fishermen  can  haul  them.  Early  in 
November,  a  crew  of  four  men  landed  10,420  pounds,  or  about  1,100  fish, 
the  result  of  less  than  two  days'  fishings  Owing  to  a  foolish  prejudice, 
the  price  is  always  low,  at  times  being  less  than  30  cents  per  100  pounds. 
The  average  weight  of  the  fish  is  about  9  or  10  pounds,  and  during  the 
spawning  season  the  sexes  are  taken  in  about  equal  numbers. 

They  seem  to  spawn  while  swimming  about  in  the  water,  and  their 
^ggs,  being  buoyant,  are  found  at  the  surface  with  those  of  the  cod;  but 
they  may  easily  be  distinguished  from  the  latter  by  their  smaller  size. 
The  first  ripe  female  was  seen  at  the  fish- wharves  October  23.  Novem- 
ber 11,  a  few  good  eggs  were  taken,  and,  after  impregnation,  found  to 
have  a  diameter  of  one  twenty-fifth  of  an  inch.  They  were  placed  in  an 
aquarium  at  the  hatchery,  and  within  forty-eight  hours  the  fish  could 
be  distinctly  seen,  though  no  pigment  cells  were  visible.  This  proved 
that  the  development  of  the  eggs  after  leaving  the  parent  was  quite 
rapid,  and  indicated  that  they  would  hatch  in  five  or  six  days  at  most, 
with  water  of  the  ordinary  temperature. 

At  the  time  of  taking  these  eggs  no  suitable  apparatus  had  been 
arranged,  and  we  did  not  succeed  in  hatching  them;  and  as  no  others 
were  obtained  during  the  season  positive  statements  cannot  be  madej 
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but  the  eggs  were  well  advanced  before  they  died,  and  carefol  obeerva. 
tions  np  to  this  point  folly  convinced  as  liiat  these  eggs  are  as  hardy  ss 
those  of  the  cod,  and  that  they  maybe  snccessfitlly  hatched  by  a  simOar 
method. 

Table  III  gives  the  result  of  our  computation  of  the  number  of  eggs 
in  individuals  of  different  size,  from  which  it  will  be  seen  that  a  23^- 
pound  fish  has  over  4,000,000  of  eggs,  while  a  13-pound  one  has  2,500,0081 

c.  Haddock. 

It  is  not  many  years  since  haddock  were  very  little  sought  in  the 
market's,  and  the  price  averaged  only  one  cent  each;  but  the  method  of 
smoking  them,  introduced  into  this  country  by  the  Scotch,  has  greaiSj 
increased  the  demand,  and  now  a  ready  sale  can  be  found  for  any  quao- 
tity  at  good  figures.  At  the  present  time  a  large  fleet  of  Gloooester 
and  Portland  vessels  are  engaged  in  this  fishery  during  the  wiste 
months,  visiting  George's  and  other  of&hore  banks,  and  localities  ftr 
ther  north  where  the  fish  are  abundant  at  this  season.  I3ie  vessdsan 
each  provided  with  trawls,  and  a  single  crew  have  been  known  to  tal» 
nearly  20,000  pounds  in  a  day. 

The  fish  usually  remain  on  these  ofEshore  banks  till  the  winter  is 
over,  and  they  do  not  reach  Cape  Ann  until  just  before  the  spawning 
season,  which  for  this  si>ecies  begins  about  the  middle  of  Aprfl  and 
continues  diuing  nearly  three  months,  the  height  of  the  season  bdng 
in  May. 

In  the  spring  of  1879  it  is  thought  that  two  schools  visited  this  coa^ 
the  first,  composed  of  fish  of  large  size,  arriving  early  in  April  and 
leaving  by  the  middle  of  May ;  and  the  other,  composed  of  smaUerMi, 
reaching  the  grounds  about  the  20th  of  May  and  leaving  gradusdly  after 
the  1st  of  July,  a  few  remaining  during  the  greater  part  of  the  summa. 
When  the  fishing  first  began,  the  fish  were  several  miles  from  the  shore, 
but  they  continued  to  "work  in,'^  until  there  was  good  fishing  at  the 
mouth  of  the  harbor  for  several  days,  after  which  they  seemed  to  mo^ 
back  again,  and  toward  the  close  of  the  season  remained  on  mnddj 
bottom,  when  trawls  were  extensively  used  in  their  capture. 

Early  in  May  haddock  were  so  plenty  that  one  man  caught  1,881 
pounds  in  one  day  with  hand-lines,  and  about  the  same  time  many  dif- 
ferent fishermen  secured  over  1,000  pounds.  The  males  were  usually  a 
trifie  more  abundant,  though  at  times  the  females  comiK>sed  fidly  hsit 
of  the  catch.  The  latter  average  larger  than  the  former,  ^id  some  dajB 
there  would  be  a  difference  of  two  pounds  in  favor  of  the  female. 

The  first  ripe  females  were  noticed  on  the  23d  of  April,  and  in  fte 
middle  of  July  an  occasional  fish  had  not  finished  spawning.  The  fir^ 
eggs  were  secured  May  5,  and  others  were  taken  at  intervals  to  June  2, 
the  total  quantity  being  about  250,000.  The  method  of  impregnad<Mi 
was  similar  to  that  used  for  eggs  of  th^  cod,  and  the  size  of  tJie  eggs 
was  one-nineteenth  of  an  inch.    Though  the  number  contained  in  the 
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larger  individuals  of  the  species  reaches  over  1,800,000  (see  Table  II), 
the  qnantity  obtained  for  hatching  purposes  at  any  one  time  was  quite 
small  as  compared  with  the  number  taken  from  the  cod  or  the  pollock, 
and  the  quantity  of  milt  in  the  male  fish  was  very  much  less  than  in 
either  of  the  other  species. 

DifTerent  methods  were  employed  in  hatching  the  eggsj  among  oth- 
ers the  Clark  trough,  and  a  floating  box  with  wire-cloth  bottom  placed 
in  the  harbor  beside  the  wharf.  Those  placed  in  the  former  were  in- 
jured by  dirt,  but  the  floating  box  was  more  successful,  and  of  the  eggs 
placed  in  this  a  number  were  hatched.  The  line  of  the  flsh  could  be 
seen  when  the  eggs  were  three  days  old,  and  in  five  days  the  flsh  was 
fully  formed,  though  no  motion  could  be  detected.  The  shortest  time 
required  for  hatching  was  eight,  and  the  average  nine  days. 

7._CON0LUSIONS. 

Up  to  the  time  of  the  establishment  of  the  hatchery  at  Gloucester, 
BO  feur  as  we  know,  no  attempt  had  been  made  to  impregnate  and  hatch 
floating  eggs,  and  the  whole  subject  involving  the  artificial  propagation 
of  so  many  important  species  had  received  little  attention  from  the  flsh- 
cultnrists  of  the  world. 

The  results  of  the  experiments,  during  the  three  or  four  months  of  the 
winter  of  187&-'79,  were  all  that  had  been  expected,  and  gave  methods 
that  will  be  of  the  greatest  value  for  future  extensive  work.  The  prin- 
cipal points  involved  in  hatching  this  class  of  eggs  are  now  fairly  under- 
stood, and  most  of  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  success  have  been  met 
and  overcome. 

That  the  artificial  propagation  of  the  species  is  not  only  x>ossible  but 
practicable  is  proven  by  the  fact  that,  under  the  most  unfavorable  cir- 
cumstances, a  small  party  succeeded  in  hatching  over  a  million  and  a 
half  of  young  cod  during  a  short  season ;  and  that  the  loss  of  eggs  in 
hatching  was  reduced  from  100  to  only  30  i>er  cent,  in  about  two  months. 

With  apparatus  made  of  suitable  material,  and  placed  on  the  new 
steamer  now  being  built  for  the  purpose,  we  see  no  reason  why  the  work 
may  not  be  carried  on  with  the  utmost  success.  At  Oloucester  the 
steamer  can  be  safely  anchored  in  the  deep  water  of  the  outer  harbor, 
away  frt>m  all  dirt  and  sediment,  and  can,  if  necessary,  be  moved  to  any 
other  place  where  the  fish  chance  to  be  more  plenty. 

With  other  species  hatched  by  the  Commission  the  great  difficulty  has 
been  to  secure  the  spawning-fish,  from  which  the  supply  of  eggs  could 
be  obtained.  This  has  required  a  large  force  of  men  kept  constantly  on 
the  fishing-grounds,  and  even  then  the  quantity  of  eggs  taken  has  usually 
been  below  the  desired  number,  so  that  the  hatching  operaticms  have 
often  been  limited  by  the  number  of  eggs  that  could  be  secured.  Again, 
with  most  species  the  spawning  season  for  any  particular  locality  lasts 
but  a  few  weeks  at  most,  and  the  loss  of  time  occasioned  by  storms  and 
other  causes  frequently  interferes  greatly  with  the  success  of  the  work. 
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With  the  cod  the  case  is  wholly  different,  for  fish  aie  plenty  aa  the 
New  England  coast  daring  most  of  the  year,  and  the  spawning  sewoa 
at  Cape  Ann  laats  during  eight  or  nine  months. 

The  supply  of  spawning-fish  can  be  obtained  with  little  difficolty  bj 
a  single  crew,  and  brought  to  the  harbor  alive  from  any  locality  dedred 
by  means  of  an  ordinary  market  well-smack. 
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Table  n. — Showing  the  number  of  eggs  In  haddock  of  deferent  eises. 


Kvinber. 


In. 


26 
U 
22 


Ot, 


Of. 
f 

'I 

'! 
'[ 


ft 


Or. 


"S^ 

s 

h 

III 

il 

f 

1.U0 

487.5 

1,479 

809.75 

1.457 

864.25 

1,1(» 

232 

»70 

194 

900 

192 

906 

193.2 

"5 


1,839.581 
849,81ft 
856,156 
684.889 
408,182 
898.970 
109,069 


TablK  in,^Showing  the  number  of 

pp<?»  tn  pollock  of  different  eizes. 

NnmlMr. 

1 

<8 

1 

•1 

•k 

if 

il 

1 

^ 

1 
1 

»^ 

1 

f 

il 

FLin. 

X{»#. 

Xftt.Of. 

Or. 

i6».0l. 

1 

lit 

28| 

2    2 

2    12    0 

6 

1,727 

287.8 

4,029.200 

I 

iT 

1    2f 

li  1    1    11 

6 

2,048 

840.6 

2,509,758 

• 

Tabus  IV.— iSAotrfx^  the  variaHon  in  wdght  of  cod-fsh  of  various  Umgths.* 

MALES. 


!* 


Condition  of  upeimaries. 


Condition  of  tpennaries. 


"9 
II 

r 


In, 


g» 

M 

27 
27 
28 
29 
80 

to 
to 
to 

to 

81 
tl 
tl 

3 

V 

tt 


Tory  mall. 


TerytmaU. 


Very* 
Small. 

Large 

Keariyripe 

Terrimwl 

Weu  developed . 

Tervima]] 

Weu  developed . 


Medium. ...< 
Ifearly  ripe . 


Well  developed . 

Small rr.. 

Well  developed . 


Small 

KearivT^. 


Wen  developed . 


Medium. 
do.. 


Hediom. 


Wen  developed . 

do....!?/.. 

do 

Hedinm 


WcH  developed. 

do. ...!??-. 

Medinm 

Well  developed. 


*The  meaanrement  vrat  to  the  end  of  middle  caudal  raja. 
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Tablk  JY. -^Showing  the  tariatUm  in  w^ht  of  cod-fieh  of  vari<Ai$  ?«<;«*«— Continoed. 

FEMALES. 


^1 


Condition  of  OTaries. 


II 


Condition  of  oraxies. 
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Jn. 

m 
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J?* 
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221 
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28 
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28 

20 
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80 

80 
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.....do 
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do  ...  . 
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84 
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8H 
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86| 
87 
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40 

40 

40 

40 

41 

41 
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43 

44 
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SmaU.... 
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Small.... 
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do.. 
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14 
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if 
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If 
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8S 
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Table  Y. — Showing  the  loss  in  weight  of  cod  from  the  round  to  the  market-dried  JiA,* 


Number. 


Sex. 


I 


1^ 


:S8 


I 


r 

I 


u 


1 

2 

8 

4 
6 


Lb$. 


Emi^. 
Empty. 
£mp^. 


Lbi, 

1 


In, 
48 
41 
87 


U 


Jan.  29 
Jan.  20 
Jan.  29 
Jan.  20 
Jan.  29 


22 
23 

22 
22 

23 


M 
.579 

.S»l 
.SB 


Average  loea  .6028. 
The  loea  was  distributed  as  foUows : 


Loss  in  spUtting . 
LossinpIcUe.... 
Loss  on  flakes... 


*T]i6se  flsh  represent  an  average  dryness  for  the  year. 
Table  V  (a.)^Showing  (he  Um  in  weight  of  cod  from  the  round  to  the  marJcet-dried 


.i«i 


M' 


Knmber. 


1 

8. 
4. 

5. 
6. 

7. 


Founds. 

n 

18 
18 

8 


I 


I 


F(ntndt. 
23 
U 

10; 

?:: 

6 


n 


Poundt. 
14M 


Poundi. 
4 

4 


1 


-I 


Poundt, 
Empty.. 

..do 

..do.... 

Empty.. 

..do 

..do.... 


Ineket. 
47 

87 
33 


Inchet. 


Days, 
87 
37 
87 
87 
87 
87 
87 
87 


i 


.Ml 

.IT 

.m 

.707 
.60 


Average  loM|t0^ 


•  The  flsh  4rl6d  as  much  •«  In  the  wannest  weathei; 
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Tabub  TL-'^SkinciMg  i^eUmin  wHgU  of  **Otorg^9  cod^  in  cicHn^,  qftw  heing  9plit  and 

$alted  Oft  ih$  vmmI.* 


Komber. 


! 


!! 


1., 
%.. 
9.. 
4.. 
5.. 


Jn. 

40 
86 
80 

24 


X6t. 


% 


.149 
.090 
.110 
.007 
.1S4 


▲▼enge  loss,  .115. 

*The8e  fish  represent  a  fldr  arerage  in  drynen  for  the  winter  seaaon. 

Tablb  YllL^i^wing  the  lots  in  weight  of  market-dried  ood-fish  in  honing. 


Knmber. 


I 

I 


£6t. 

1( 


U$. 


.104 
.243 
.284 
.280 


Areraee  peroentage  of  loss.  .210. 

One  quintal  of  dried  iiah  will  therefore  make  89  jKrands  of  boned  fish. 

Table  ISL^Showing  the  lose  in  tceight  of  pollock  from  the  round  to  the  market-dried  flahJ 


Knmber. 


I 


■a- 


! 


Pounds. 


i 


Poufuft. 


fO 


5 


Puninds. 

Empty.. 
...do. 


^fi 


Inehte. 
87 

i 


25 
23 

g» 

18 


Dovt. 
80 
80 
80 
80 
•0 


.600 
.500 

.587 
.083 

.007 


A  Ter  >ge  losai  .506. 

*Tbe  ilah  ropreaent  a  fUr  ayerage  in  dryneea  for  the  year. 

lYonng. 
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Table  X. — Showing  the  loss  in  weight  of  haddock  from  the  round  to  the  marJxi-dried  JUk*^ 


Number. 


I 


4i 

I 
I 


Poundi. 


I 
t 


Pounds. 


I 


Pou$ids. 


f 


Empty.. 
...do . 
...do. 
...do. 


TJ 
^ 


Indtss. 
27 
75 
214 
18 


! 


Jn^es. 

17 
14 


I 


J 


!•* 


'  - ' 


13 


dS     I  £4 


34 

84 
84 


Arerage  loM,  .028. 

*  These  fish  were  cored  as  mnoh  as  in  the  Trannest  weather. 

Table  XL^Showing  ike  loss  in  weight  of  hake  from  ihe  round  to  the  market-dried  JiA,  * 


Number. 


{ 


I 

if 


I 


Pounds. 


21 


II 


PotimZ*. 


If 

IS 


Poumlf. 
Empty . . 

...do 

...do.... 
...do... 


42 

85 
27* 
28 
20» 


I 

i 


82 

3 

16 


9 

3 

M 


I>aM. 
80 
30 
30 
80 
80 


.5IS 

.fiM 


I     t 


Areorage  loss,  .6S&. 

*  The  flsh  represent  a  fair  average  for  the  year. 

Table  XIL~r8howing  ihe  loss  in  weight  of  ousk  from  the  round  to  tU  marketrdriei  julL* 


Nmnber. 


I 


I 


I 
I 


III 


H 

■81 


I 

I 


111 


'  II 


Pounds, 

I* 


P^undf. 
1 


Empty. 
...do ... 
...do ... 
...do... 
...do ... 


Inehss. 


26 
28 
21 


Inehss. 
28 
27 


Iktus. 

80 
80 
80 
SO 
80 


.4S 


Arerage  loss,  .505. 


*  The  fish  represent  a  lUr  aTerage  in  dryness  ftxr  the  year. 
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XXXIII.-REPORT  OF  OPERATIONS  AT  THE  UNITED  STATES 
SALMON-HATCHING  STATION  ON  THE  M'CLOUD  RIVER,  CAL- 
IFORNIA, IN  1878/ 


By  LiymosTON  Stoke. 


OHABLESTOWN,  N.  H.y 

December  31,  1878. 
Pro£  Sfenoeb  F.  Baibd, 

United  States  0(yiwmiseioner: 
Snt:  I  beg  leave  to  report  as  follows :  The  winter  of  1877-^78  was  an 
extremely  rainy  one,  and  in  this  section  of  Oalifomia  it  rained  almost 
incessantly  firom  the  6th  of  January  till  the  end  of  Febroary.  In  con- 
sequence of  these  rains  the  McClond  Biver  rose  to  an  unprecedented 
height,  and  swept  down  through  the  cation  which  incloses  it  with  terrible 
Tohime  and  velocity.  When  it  was  14  feet  9  inches  above  the  summer 
level,  it  was  just  even  with  the  floor  of  the  fishery  mess-house.  From 
that  time  till  the  waters  began  to  subside  the  fishery  buildings  were  in 
great  danger.  The  excessive  rise  in  the  river  brought  down  drift-wood 
that  had  been  undisturbed  for  years,  and  in  immense  quantities.  This 
drift-wood  coming  down  with  great  force  in  the  swift  current  and  com- 
posed sometimes  of  the  trunks  of  huge  trees,  endangered  the  buildings 
to  a  most  serious  degree.  The  water  was  not  high  enough  to  carry  away 
the  buildings  by  the  mere  force  of  the  current,  although  it  was  in  itse]^ 
vary  powerfcd,  but  the  momentum  of  the  drift-wood  was  sufSdent  to 
carry  everything  before  it. 

Daring  all  the  time  of  the  high  water,  the  men  in  charge,  viz,  Myron 
Oreen,  Patrick  Biley,  and  J.  A.  Bichardson,  together  with  four  or  five 
Indians  who  helped  them,  worked  with  great  resolution  and  courage. 
During  the  whole  of  two  days  and  one  night  they  were  in  the  water, 
sometimes  up  to  their  necks,  and  often  in  danger  of  their  lives,  guiding 
the  drift-wood  so  that  it  would  pass  through  the  fishery  premises  with 
the  least  danger.  They  worked  so  persistently  and  skillfully  that  the 
houses  were  saved,  but  everything  else  was  swept  away.  All  the  fences, 
flumes,  chicken-coops,  door-steps,  hatching-troughs,  filtering-tanks, 
eveything  that  was  on  the  ground  that  would  fioat,  were  carried  off.  The 
whole  of  the  interior  of  the  hatching-house  was  cleared  out  and  left  as 
,  dean  as  the  dry  bed  of  a  river,  which  indeed  it  literally  beccune.  The 
damage  done  to  the  fishery  was  so  considerable  that  I  applied  to  the 

*  The  species  referred  to  in  the  accompanying  report  is  the  Qoinnat  or  Califomia 
•ahnoifc— fiolmo  {HiiMiat 
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TTnited  States  Commissioner  of  Fish  and  Fisheries  for  a  sum  of  money 
for  the  purpose  of  making  repairs*    This  being  famished  out  of  tiie  de- 
ficiency appropriation  voted  by  Congress  in  the  spring  of  1878  for  tbe 
propagation  of  food  fishes^  I  went  to  the  McClond  Eiver  in  May  and  im- 
mediately entered  upon  tiie  work  of  putting  the  fishery  in  repair.    Theie 
was  an  immense  deal  of  work  to  be  accomplished  to  set  things  to  ri^ts, 
and  to  get  the  place  ready  for  the  season's  operations  in  hatching  salmon- 
eggs.    The  main  things  to  be  done  were  to  place  the  old  bnildings  as  they 
were  before  the  freshet^  to  bnild  a  new  building  to  serve  both  for  a  dw^ 
ing-house  and  a  post-office,  to  replace  the  fences  and  flumes^  to  bnild  the 
spawning-house  and  the  corrals  for  the  parent  sahnon,  to  repair  tbe 
current  wheel  and  the  two  flat-boats  that  it  rested  on  and  to  pat  them 
in  place  in  the  river,  to  build  a  solid  wall  of  rock  ftom  the  high  land  to 
the  river  to  protect  the  buildings  against  the  force  of  the  current  is 
future  floods,  to  build  the  rack,  &c.,  and  to  reccmstamct  almost  the  whde 
of  the  interior  of  the  lower  part  of  the  hatching-house,  every  portion  of 
which  was  swept  away  so  dean  that  not  a  single  thing  was  left  in  it,  not 
even  the  heavy  grindstone.    In  order  to  make  as  rapid  progress  as  pos- 
sible, I  put  on  a  large  force  of  men  at  once,  and  began  work  simnltane- 
ously  on  several  of  the  undertakings  just  mentioned.    The  getting  oat 
of  the  timbers  for  the  buUdings,  for  the  hatching-house  floor,  for  the 
fences,  and  for  general  pu^oses,  occupied  the  time  of  most  of  tiie  men 
for  two  or  three  weeks.    As  we  have  no  horses  at  the  fishery,  it  beoomeB 
necessary  to  cut  our  timbers  somewhere  on  the  river  above  us.    The  first 
year  that  we  settled  here  we  found  enough  suitable  trees  close  by,  but 
each  subsequent  year  we  have  had  to  go  higher  and  higher  up  the  rivei^ 
till  this  year  we  found  it  necessary  to  go  nearly  four  miles  up  to  find 
such  timbers  as  we  required.    This  involved  the  consumption  of  a  good 
deal  of  time,  not  only  in  getting  the  timber  but  especially  in  floating  it 
down  to  the  fishery,  the  river  being  tortuous  in  its  course  and  very  rapid. 
It  was  over  a  month  before  all  the  timbers  were  delivered  at  the  plaoeB 
where  they  were  wanted,  and  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  very  efficieDt 
help  of  the  Indians,  who  seemed  as  much  at  home  in  the  water  as  ob 
the  land,  we  probably  should  not  have  succeeded  in  getting  tlie  logi 
down  the  river  at  all.    As  soon  as  the  timbers  were  ready,  we  built  the 
bridge  and  rack  across  the  river  to  obstruct  the  ascent  of  the  salmon. 

The  demand  for  California  salmon-eggs  being  now  very  large,  I  wished 
to  take  ten  million  eggs  or  more  this  season,  and  was,  consequently, 
anxious  to  get  the  rack  in  as  soon  as  possible.  The  water  was  still  much 
higher  than  usual,  and  the  difficult  undertaking  of  bridging  the  streioi 
was  made  still  more  difficult  this  year  by  the  high  water.  By  the  l(Mh 
of  July,  however,  it  was  accomplished,  and  the  river  was  closed  to  tiie 
upward  migration  of  the  salmon.  I  was  the  more  willing  to  dose  tiie  ^ 
stream  as  early  as  this  because  vast  numbers  of  fhU-grown  salmon,  taking 
advantage  of  the  high  water  in  the  Sacramento  Biver,  had  escaped  tiie 
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nets  of  the  Sacramento  fishermen  and  had  already  folly  stocked  the 
upper  waters  of  the  McCload  with  spawning  fish. 

The  bridge  and  rack  were  hardly  completed  before  the  salmon  in  im- 
mense quantities  made  one  of  those  fierce  raids  on  the  rack  which  I 
have  described  in  previous  reports.  For  two  or  three  hours  thousands 
of  them  threw  themselves  against  the  rack  with  all  their  strength  in 
their  fierce  but  useless  attempts  to  effect  a  breach  in  the  dam.  Finally^ 
finding  their  efforts  ineffectual,  they  desisted  and  fell  baek  into  the  deep 
-pooiB  below. 

In  the  mean  time,  while  the  dam  was  being  built,  work  had  progressed 
very  satisfiEM^torily  in  other  directions.  On  the  20th  of  June,  by  the  aid 
of  a  Spanish  windlass,  we  returned  the  cnrrent  wheel  and  boats  to  the 
river.  By  the  10th  of  Jnly  the  post-office  building  was  finished,  and  the 
fences,  fiumes,  doorsteps,  and  most  of  the  smaller  things  that  had  been 
injured  or  destroyed  had  been  repaired  or  restored.  By  the  1st  of  August 
the  west  piazza  of  the  large  dwelling-house  was  finished,  together  with 
an  additional  room.  All  the  buildings  had  been  whitewashed  or  pamted. 
The  large  corral  for  confining  the  spawning  fish  was  put  in  place  at  the 
fishing-ground,  the  solid  water-wall  of  rock  to  protect  the  fishery-build- 
ings against  future  floods  was  nearly  finished,  the  first  line  of  tronghs  in 
the  hatching-house  was  laid,  the  current-wheel  and  fiatboats  put  in  com- 
plete repair,  the  packing-boxes  were  made,  and  a  new  fishing-boat  had 
been  built. 

During  the  first  twenty  days  of  August  we  gave  our  attention  chiefly 
to  finishing  up  the  hatching-house  and  hatching  apparatus,  building 
the  spawning-house  at  the  fishing-ground,  making  the  smaller  nets  to 
catch  and  confine  the  parent  salmon  in  while  taking  the  eggs,  and  in 
general  to  perfecting  every  part  of  the  preparations  for  taking  eggs; 
and  I  may  add  here  that  never  since  the  United  States  Fish  Commission 
began  work  on  the  McCloud  Ei  ver  have  the  appointments  of  the  fishery 
and  all  the  arrangements  for  carrying  on  operations  here  been  so  com- 
plete and  entirely  satisfactory.  From  the  bridge  and  rack,  which  are  the 
fkrst  steps  taken  towards  securing  the  season's  supply  of  salmon-eggs, 
to  the  minutest  points  connected  with  the  taking  and  hatching  of  the 
eggs,  there  was  hardly  a  thing  left  to  be  wished  for,  thanks  to  the  liberal 
allowance  made  by  the  United  States  Fish  Coipmissioner  of  Fish  and 
Fisheries  for  the  operations  of  this  station. 

On  the  20th  of  August  we  took  the  first  eggs  of  the  season,  number- 
ing 30,000,  and  fix)m  that  time  till  the  5th  of  October,  when  the  last  ice- 
car  was  loaded  with  salmon-eggs  for  their  eastern,  destinations,  our 
time  was  taken  up  with  spawning  the  salmon,  taking  care  of  the  eggs, 
preparing  the  moss  for  packing,  and  making  the  crates  for  shipping  the 
eggs  in. 

Having  now  given  a  general  r&umS  of  the  work  which  was  done  at 
the  McOloud  Fishery  in  the  season  of  1878, 1  will  mention  a  few  inci- 
dents which  came  und^  my  observation,  some  of  which  may  be  worth 
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leoording,  and,  as  they  are  mostly  disconnected^  I  will  take  Uiem  npia 
the  order  in  which  they  occnrred. 

On  the  19th  of  May,  when  I  arrived  at  the  fishery,  the  country  hx^ed 
magnificently.  All  the  foliage  was  fresh  and  green,  owing  to  tlie  leoeot 
heavy  rains.  Azalias,  roses,  the  beaatifal  golden  poppies  of  this 
region,  with  a  thousand  other  gorgeous  Galifomia  flowers,  were  in  bloom 
in  vast  profusion ;  and  so  thoroughly  saturated  with  wat^"  was  the 
earth,  from  the  excessive  radnfall  of  the  winter,  that  it  was  long  after 
the  usual  time  when  the  desiccating  influence  of  the  dry  season  began 
to  show  its  withering  effect  upon  the  vegetation. 

On  Sunday,  May  26,  an  incident  occurred  which,  though  resoltaDgm 
nothing  of  importance,  seems  to  illustrate  the  uncertainty  wi&  wbicii 
life  in  remote  and  unsettled  regions  like  this  is  accompanied.  About 
midnight  we  were  awakened  by  the  dogs  barking  violently  in  the  di- 
rection of  the  hill  behind  the  house.  CTpon  sending  them  out  to  see 
what  was  the  matter,  they  went  about  ten  rods  to  some  thick  bras^ 
and  returned  yelping.  At  the  same  time  we  could  distinctly  h^r 
stones  being  thrown  at  them.  It  was  dark.  There  was  only  one  man 
in  the  house  besides  myself^  and  we  only  had  one  gun  between  os. 
With  the  exception  of  the  hostler  at  the  stage  station,  a  mile  distant^ 
there  was  not  a  white  man  within  three  miles.  We  were  in  a  owm- 
try  which  we  knew  was  often  frequented  by  desperadoes,  and  where 
the  stage  has  been  robbed  six  times  in  a  month,  and  where  muideis 
are  not  of  unfh)quent  occurrence.  It  might  be  only  one  or  two  barg- 
lars  in  the  bushes,  but  how  did  we  know  that  they  were  not  a  gang 
of  cut-throats  who  were  taking  advantage  of  our  wei^aiess  to  ove^ 
power  us,  and  secure  the  money  which  is  supposed  to  be  at  a  gov^i^ 
ment  station  like  this.  It  was  impossible  to  help  thinking  that  if  Aal 
were  the  case,  how  easy  it  would  be  for  a  few  determined  men  to  set  fiie 
to  the  buildings,  and  then  to  pick  us  ofl^  one  by  one,  as  we  endeavored 
to  escape.  That  has  been  the  fote  of  a  great  many  persons  in  unsettled 
portions  of  California,  and  why  should  it  not  be  ours  t  I  follow  out  ^toB 
line  of  thought  merely  to  illustrate  the  uncertainty  which  attends  Hob 
sort  of  life.  In  point  of  £act  the  only  result  was  that  we  remained  awakx 
the  rest  of  the  night,  and  in  the  morning  we  saw  where  the  men,  who* 
ever  they  wexe,  had  thrown  the  rocks  at  the  dogs.    That  was  aH 

A  very  natural  sequel  to  this  incident  took  place  Just  a  week  latex^ 
and  also  illustrates  the  uncertainty  which  I  have  just  mentioned.  Aboi£ 
nine  o'clock  one  evening  we  heard  a  great  deal  of  noise,  accompamed 
with  some  quarrelling  among  the  Indians  about  a  quarter  of  a  mite 
below  the  house.  The  noise  continuing,  two  of  our  men  started  dovn 
the  road  to  see  what  the  matter  was,  and  on  arriving  at  the  fishery  sta- 
ble found  one  or  two  men  engaged  in  robbing  a  teamster  who  was  stop- 
ping there  over  night.  One  or  two  shots  were  fired  by  our  party,  bo* 
the  robbers  escaped.  We  found,  however,  that  the  rascals  had  not  only 
robbed  the  teamster  of  his  money,  but  had  taken  fiK)m  his  wagtm  twenty 
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demijohns  of  whisky^  which  they  had  distributed  indiscriminately  among 
the  Indians.  The  result  was  such  as  no  one  can  realize  who  has  not 
been  in  an  Indian  country.  The  Indians  were  all  more  or  less  intoxi- 
cated, were  very  noisy  and  quarrelsome,  and  were  inciting  each  other 
to  make  a  descent  on  the  fishery,  and,  as  they  expressed  it,  ^^to  sweep 
it  clean  with  the  ground."  Our  men,  in  the  highest  degree  indignant  at 
this  outrageous  villany  of  the  robbers,  armed  themselves  for  the  occa- 
sion and  determined  to  give  chase  to  them  that  very  night.  They  found 
them  about  daylight  at  an  Indian  lodge,  and  placing  the  muzzles  of 
their  revolvers  close  to  the  robbers'  heads,  they  captured  them  without 
resistance.  One  is  now  in  the  State's  prison,  the  evidence  against  him 
being  conclusive.  The  other  was  discharged  for  want  of  sufficient  proof 
of  his  guilt.  This  furnishes  another  instance  of  our  insecurity.  It  is 
true  it  resulted  in  nothing,  but  had  the  Indians  been  sufficiently  intoxi- 
cated or  sufficiently  bold  to  make  an  attack  on  the  fishery  that  night, 
they  could  have  carried  everything  before  them. 

On  the  21st  of  June  a  post-office  was  established  at  the  fishery,  which 
I  named  Baird,  after  Professor  Baird,  United  States  Commissioner  of 
Fish  and  Fisheries. 

During  the  first  week  in  July  an  Indian  named  Chicken  Charlie  called 
on  me  and  said  his  father  was  going  to  die  soon,  and  he  wanted  a  coffin 
mada  We  made  the  coffin,  and  after  a  while,  when  they  supposed  the 
Indian  was  dead,  they  put  him  in  the  coffin  and  proceeded  to  bury  him ; 
but  before  they  had  finished  burying  him  he  came  to  life  again,  and  they 
took  him  out  and  waited  a  while  longer.  The  next  time  he  really  died, 
and  the  following  day  he  was  buried  over  again. 

As  soon  as  the  dam  was  completed  across  tiie  river,  the  salmon  showed 
signs  of  being  very  thick  in  the  river  below.  On  the  11th  of  July  we 
made  a  haul  with  the  seine,  which  confirmed  our  impressions  of  the 
abundance  of  the  salmon,  the  number  taken  at  this  haul  being  nearly  a 
thousand.  About  this  time  the  Indians  employed  jat  the  fishery  did 
some  very  fine  work  under  water  in  repairing  the  rack.  We  discovered 
one  day  that  the  salmon,  by  their  violent  and  repeated  attacks  on  the 
dam,  had  at  last  forced  a  passage-way  underneath  the  rack  and  were 
escaping.  I  immediately,  put  three  Indians  on  the  break  to  repair  it. 
The  water  was  very  cold  and  very  swift,  and  it  would  have  been  ex- 
tremely difficult  for  white  men,  unless  experienced  divers,  to  do  the 
work  ^  but  the  Indians,  diviog  down  to  the  bottom  of  the  river  and 
bracing  their  feet  against  the  dam  to  resist  the  force  of  the  current, 
worked  with  great  skill  and  perfect  self-possession,  although  remaining 
sometimes  a  very  unpleasantly  long  time  under  water.  I  will  add 
here  that  the  assistance  of  the  Indians  during  the  work  which  we  have 
to  do  in  the  water  is  perfectly  invaluable.  I  do  not  know  how  we 
should  get  along  without  them,  particularly  as  the  snow-water  of  the 
M cCloud  is  so  cold  that  white  men  cannot  stay  in  it  any  great  length  of 
time.    The  Indians  will  remain  in  it  till  they  get  so  cold  that  they  buUd 
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afire  when  they  come  oatof  the  water  to  warm  themselyes  hy,  aslhsre 
often  se^i  them,  when  the  sorroonding  air  is  already  at  13(K>  Fahrenheit 
fh>m  the  natoral  heat  of  the  son. 

Btdmonrjumping. — Soon  after  titie  sahnon  were  shnt  off  from  ascending 
the  river,  I  frequently  took  a  boat  and  went  oat  into  the  river  below  tte 
dam  to  watch  the  sahnon  jumping.  On  the  2l6t  of  Joly  I  counted  7o  a 
minute  (4,500  an  hour)  jumping  in  a  space  perhaps  a  hundred  yaids 
long  by  thirty  yards  wide.  On  the  28th  of  July  I  counted  100  a  minute 
(6,000  an  hour).  On  the  31st  of  July  I  counted  145  a  minute  (8,700  a 
hour).  This  is  the  largest  number  of  salmon  that  I  have  ever  aeea 
jumping  in  the  McOloud  Biver  in  a  minute. 

Heat  of  the  swn,. — ^Por  some  unknown  reason  there  are  usually  one  or 
two  days,  but  no  more,  during  the  summer  when  it  is  eroeptionaUy  hoi 
in  the  sun.  In  1875  this  peculiar  day  came  on  the  22d  of  July,  wtai 
the  temperature  was  153^  in  the  sun.  This  year  it  came  on  the  26tfa  of 
July.  The  thermometer  on  that  day  in  the  sun  at  4  o^dock  p.  m.  rose 
tol49o. 

The  eclipse  of  the  9un. — On  the  29th  of  July  an  eclipse  of  the  sun  took 
place.  I  had  told  the  Indians  two  months  before  that  it  was  going  to 
happen,  and  Irom  that  time  till  the  day  of  the  eclipse  they  came  to  me 
every  little  while  to  inquire  how  many  days  before  the  "  grizzly  bear 
would  eat  the  sun,''  that  being  their  explanation  of  the  darkening  of 
the  sun  at  an  eclipse.  When  the  day  arrived,  twenty  or  thirty  of  tiieiD 
came  to  the  fishery  and  looked  at  the  sun  with  the  greatest  interest 
through  pieces  of  smoked  glass  which  we  prepared  for  tiiem,  and  wfaidi 
enabled  them  to  watch  the  progress  of  the  eclipse  much  better  than  they 
could  do  in  their  own  way,  which  is  by  observing  the  refiection  of  tiie 
sun  in  the  water.  It  is  a  great  mystery  to  them  how  the  white  man  is 
able  to  predict  so  long  beforehand  the  coming  of  the  '^grizzly  bear 
that  eats  the  sun." 

On  the  25th  of  March,  1876,  an  eclipse  of  the  sun  occurred,  and,  at  tiie 
height  of  the  obscuration,  an  otter  came  out  of  the  water  in  front  of  tJie 
house,  looked  around,  and  disappeared.  The  'Indians  remembered  it, 
and  kept  on  the  watch  for  the  otter  during  the  eclipse  this  year  (1878). 
Ko  otter  came ;  but  it  was  a  singular  fiict  that  the  next  day  an  otter— 
the  only  one  we  saw  during  the  season — swam  down  past  the  house  and 
back  again,  and  disappeared.  I  think  that  the  Indians  who  saw  these 
otters  wUl  always  think  that  an  otter,  as  well  as  a  grizzly  bear,  is  re- 
quired to  accomplish  an  eclipse  of  the  sun. 

The  Indian  scare. — ^On  the  21st  of  July  an  Indian  messenger  came  in 
great  haste  from  Copi)er  Oity,  on  Pitt  River,  about  eight  miles  fipom  the 
fishery,  with  a  letter  from  the  superintendent  of  the  silver  mines  there, 
stating  that  alarming  rumors  had  reached  that  place  about  large  num- 
bers of  northern  Indians  having  been  seen  on  the  McOloud,  and  that  the 
people  there  had  heard  that  the  Indians  were  meditating  an  attack  on 
their  settlement,  and  asking  if  we  knew  anything  about  it.    About  tiie 
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same  time  we  read  in  the  papers  that  the  Pit  Eiver  Indians  had  been 
making  hostile  demonstrations  on  their  river.  Our  McOlond  Eiver  In- 
dians, who  by  this  time  had  heard  of  the  alarm  at  Copper  Oily,  were 
very  mnch  excited.  We  wrote  back  to  the  superintendent  that  we  thought 
there  was  nothing  in  it,  and  that  there  was  no  danger.  The  next  morn- 
ing, however,  an  Indian  squaw  told  us  that  the  Yreka  and  Upper  Sac- 
ramento Indians  were  coming  down  to  the  McCloud  to  kill  theMcCloud 
Indians  and  what  white  men  there  were  on  the  river,  meaning  ourselves 
at  the  fishery.  We  heard  farther  that  Outlaw  Dick,  who  murdered 
George  Crooks  here  in  1873,  and  Gaptain  Alexander,  an  Indian  of  very 
warlike  disposition,  had  urged  the  northern  Indians  at  a  recent  council 
to  make  a  descent  upon  the  McCloud  and  <<  clean  out,"  as  they  expressed 
it,  all  the  white  men  and  McCloud  Indians  on  the  river.  To  add  to  the 
excitement,  a  Piute  chief  had  visited  our  Indians  the  past  week  to  stir 
them  up  to  make  war  on  the  whites. 

Three  days  after,  a  McCloud  Indian  came  down  in  hot  haste  fix^m  Alex- 
ander's camp  and  told  our  Indians  that  Alexanderhadgonenorth  to  ^^call'' 
his  Indians,  and  that  they  would  be  down  next  month  to  make  war  on 
the  McClouds.  Some  of  our  Indians  were  very  much  alarmed,  and  for 
several  days  a  good  deal  dejected  over  this  news,  and  they  told  us  stories 
of  ancient  fights  that  they  had  had  with  the  northern  Indians,  and  how 
the  Modocs  and  Yreka  Indians  had  made  war  on  them  and  burned  their 
children  ^d  carried  off  their  squaws.  All  this  occurred  just  at  the  time 
when  the  SanFrancisco  papers  were  full  of  the  murders  and  depredations 
of  the  Oregon  Indians,  and  we  began  to  think  that  there  might  be  some- 
thing serious  in  the  excitement  in  our  neighborhood.  At  all  events,  as 
we  had  only  one  rifle  at  the  fishery  I  thought  it  prudent  to  be  at  least 
better  armed,  and  accordingly  telegraphed  for  arms  and  ammunition. 
The  excitement,  however,  gradually  died  away.  The  Piute  chief  re- 
turned to  his  own  tribe  ^  the  Oregon  Indians  began  to  surrender  and 
come  in  to  deliver  themselves  up  to  the  soldiers;  the  McCloud  Indians 
recovered  from  their  alarm,  and  about  three  weeks  after  the  first  excite- 
ment they  informed  me  that  Captain  Alexander  and  his  Indians  had 
changed  their  minds  and  were  not  coming.  This  was  the  end  of  our  In- 
dian scare,  and  after  this  we  thought  nothing  more  about  it.  We  might 
not  have  been  in  any  danger  whatever.  It  is  very  likely  that  we  were  not, 
and  yet  when  a  few  white  men  are  in  an  Indian  country  where  the  In- 
dians outnumber  them  ten  to  one,  as  in  our  case,  their  very  helplessness 
creates  a  feeling  of  uneasiness  if  there  is  only  the  slightest  suspicion  of 
danger.  We  did  not  know  that  we  were  in  great  danger,  but  we  knew 
that  if  we  were,  with  but  one  rifle  among  us,  we  were  perfectly  powerless 
to  avert  it ;  and  that  reflection  was  an  unpleasant  one  in  itself. 

Hot  weather. — ^Between  the  8th  and  14th  of  August,  inclusive,  we 
had  a  hot  we^  during  which  the  heat  was  so  continuous  and  excessive 
that  I  think  it  is  worth  mentioning.  The  temperature  on  those  days  at 
3  o^clook  in  the  shade  was  as  follows :  August  8, 1Q20;  August  9, 108^; 
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August  10,  llOo ;  August  11,  llOo  j  August  12, 1120-  August  13,  lOeo; 
August  14, 102<^. 

I  will  also  call  attention  here  to  the  striking  contrast  between  the 
temperature  of  the  air  and  that  of  the  water.  On  the  11th  of  August 
the  air  in  the  sun  was  134^,  and  the  water  was  60P,  consequently  when 
our  men  went  into  the  water  to  work  on  that  and  similar  days,  Uiey  ex- 
perienced a  change  of  temi)erature  of  74°.  This  is  very  trying  to  tie 
health,  and  some  who  have  worked  here  in  the  water  have  saSB&ei 
very  severely  from  the  ^ects  of  it. 

Roily  water. — ^About  the  10th  of  August  we  noticed  that  tbe  iwa 
water  was  beginning  to  be  turbid,  and  to  look  in  color  like  tlie  MiMomi 
at  Omaha.  This  created  no  alarm,  because  we  had  often  noticed,  after 
very  hot  days,  that  the  McCloud  water  was  turbid,  the  cause  being  that 
the  unusual  heat  melts  an  unusual  amount  of  snow  on  Mount  Shasta, 
which  swells  the  smaller  streams  at  the  head  of  the  river  and  rmte  tlte 
water.  The  turbidness  of  the  water,  however,  continued  for  sevenl 
days  and  increased  every  day  till,  on  the  15th  of  August,  the  water 
was  so  muddy  that  one  could  not  see  more  than  18  inches  below  f^ 
surface.  Then  we  began  to  think  that  there  might  be  some  other  cause 
for  it  than  melting  snows,  and  horrible  visions  of  Chinamen  mining  at 
the  head  waters  of  the  McCloud  arose  in  our  minds.  Every  other  good 
salmon-spawning  river  in  California  has  been  spoiled  or  nearly  spoiled 
for  the  salmon  by  mining  operations,  and  to  think  of  the  McCloud,  the 
last  hope  of  the  Sacramento  salmon  being  ruined  in  the  same  way  was 
intolerable.  The  universal  sentiment  at  the  fishery  was  that  if  our  sus- 
picions were  true,  <<  the  Chinese  must  go,"  and  it  would  not  have  been 
difQcult  to  find  men  enough  to  carry  the  decree  into  execution. 

On  Saturday,  August  17, 1  decided  if  the  water  did  not  become  dearer 
to  send  an  expedition  up  the  river  to  ascertain  the  cause  of  its  tnrlttd- 
ness.  On  Monday,  however,  it  began  to  get  a  little  dearer,  and  con- 
tinued to  grow  clearer  till  the  24th  of  August,  when  it  was  about  ai 
clear  as  usuaL  In  the  mean  time  I  discovered  the  cause  of  the  tmtid- 
ness,  which  proved  to  be  a  very  peculiar  one  at  the  same  tame  thatit 
entirely  relieved  the  Chinamen  from  our  very  unjust  suspicions.  We 
discovered  that  when  there  is  an  unusual  amount  of  mdting  snow  ob 
Mount  Shasta,  the  wator  seeks  a  new  channel  through  what  is  generally 
in  summer  a  dry  gulch.  This  gulch,  called  Mud  Creek,  is  composed  of 
flue,  white,  ashy  earth,  and  when  the  melting  snows  on  Shasta  overflow 
into  it,  they  carry  vast  quantities  of  whitish  mud  into  the  McClo»L 
Thih  is  what  made  the  river  so  ro^y ;  and  the  reason  that  it  contanued 
roily  so  much  longer  than  usual  was  because  there  was  more  snow  tban 
usual  on  Shasta,  and  the  heat  for  a  week  was  very  excessive. 

The  salmon. — ^The  salmon,  as  before  remarked,  were  found  to  be  ex- 
tremely abundant  below  the  dam,  and  as  soon  as  it  was  finished  they 
gathered  there  in  vast  numbers.  Indeed  they  were  more  numerous 
than  I  have  ever  known  them  to  be  before  at  that  time,  viz,  the  first  half 
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of  July.    This  abundance  of  salmon  continued  through  the  season.    At 

first  they  were  very  small,  smaller  than  we  have  ever  known  them  to 

be  before,  but  about  the  13th  of  August  a  new  run  came  up  of  very 

la^e  fish.    This  run  with  the  earlier  run  of  small  ones  made  the  river 

swarm  with  salmon.    I  have  never  seen  anything  like  it  anywhere,  not 

even  on  the  tributaries  of  the  Columbia.    On  the  afternoon  of  the  15th 

of  August  there  was  a  space  in  the  river  below  the  rack  about  50  feet 

wide  and  80  feet  long  where,  if  a  person  could  have  balanced  himself, 

he  could  actually  have  walked  anywhere  on  the  backs  of  the  salmon, 

they  were  so  thick.    I  have  often  heard  travelers  make  this  remark 

about  salmon  in  small  streams,  so  I  know  that  it  is  not  an  uncommon 

thing  in  streams  below  a  certain  size,  but  to  see  salmon  as  thick  as  this 

in  a  river  of  so  great  volume  as  the  McCloud  must,  I  think,  be  a  rare 

sight.    About  this  time  I  kept  a  patrol  on  the  bridge  every  moment, 

night  and  day,  and  this  precaution,  though  an  expensive  one,  was  well 

rewarded,  for  this  vast  number  of  salmon  continually  striking  the  bridge 

with  sledge-hammer  blows  were  sure,  in  the  course  of  time,  to  displace 

something  and  effect  a  passage  through  to  the  upper  side,  and  when  one 

did  succeed  in  getting  through,  the  others  would  follow  with  surprising 

rapidity  one  after  another,  like  a  flock  of  sheep  going  through  a  break 

in  a  fence.    If  they  were  not  watched  a  hundred  or  even  a  thousand 

could  easily  slip  through  unobserved,  but  by  the  aid  of  the  patrol,  who 

was  always  provided  with  material  for  repairing  the  dam,  a  breach  was 

discovered  as  soon  as  it^was  made,  and  was  repaired  as  soon  as  it  was 

discovered.    This  swarm  of  salmon  just  alluded  to  remained  at  the 

bridge  and  kept  up  the  attack  at  one  point  or  another  for  three  days, 

and  then  fell  back  to  the  pools  below,  where,  with  occasional  renewals  of 

their  attacks,  they  remained  until  they  were  caught  in  the  seine. 

The  spawning  «6(W(m.— The  spawning  season  began  the  20th  of 
August,  with  the  taking  of  30,000  eggsftom  seven  fish.  Every  haul  of 
the  net  brought  an  enormous  quantity  of  salmon.  Without  our  trying 
to  capture  many,  the  net  would  frequently  bring  in  a  thousand  at  a  haul. 
We  found  very  few  ripe  fish,  however,  until  the  28th  of  August,  when 
the  spawmng  season  set  in  in  good  earnest,  and  from  this  date  to  the 
last  day  of  taking  eggs  the  yield  was  very  large  and  remarkably  regular. 
This  leads  me  to  say  that  the  most  extraordinary  feature  about  the 
fishing  season  this  year  was  that  the  salmon  in  the  river  did  not  seem 
to  be  diminished  any  by  our  constant  seining.  We  made  enormous 
hauls  with  the  net  every  day,  spawned  a  large  number  of  salmon,  and 
gave  a  large  number  to  the  Indians  for  their  winter  supply,  but  always 
the  next  day  the  spawning  salmon  seemed  to  be  as  thick  as  ever.  This 
abundance  of  the  salmon  was  a  daily  surprise  to  us.  Every  day  we 
were  regularly,,  though  agreeably,  disappointed.  It  was  three  weeks 
before  we  made;  any  impression  on  the  spawners  in  the  river.  At  last, 
about  the  15th  of  September,  the  females  with  spawn  began  to  fall  off  a 
little,  but  only  a  little.  We  had  enough  eggs  by  this  time,  however,  and 
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stopped  fishing  on  the  18th  of  September,  not  because  of  any  scarcity 
of  sahnon,  but  because  we  did  not  want  any  more  eggs.  We  had  in  tbe 
hatching-house  on  the  evening  of  that  day  12,246,000  salmon  eggs,  ae- 
oording  to  oar  recorded  oonnt,  thoagh  without  doubt  over  14,000,000  ib 
reality,  as  our  method  of  counting  purposely  leaves  a  large  oataide  mar- 
gin for  emergencies.  Had  we  continued  to  fish  and  take  egg&  tOl  tiie 
close  of  the  fishing  season,  we  could  probably  have  taken  18,000,000  eggs^ 
and  perhaps  more. 

It  is  a  fact  worth  noticing  here,  that  the  salmon  were  smaller  this  jctf 
than  usual,  the  eggs  were  smaller,  and  the  number  of  eggs  to  the  M 
was  smaller.  I  doubt  if  the  female  salmon  which  we  spawned  avengtA 
for  the  season  over  nine  or  nine  and  a  half  pounds,  while  in  pievjoos 
years  they  have  averaged  twelve  or  fourteen  pounds.  SometuKSV)? 
spawned  twenty  salmon  in  succession,  of  which  not  more  than  three  oat 
of  the  twenty  would  vary  a  half  a  pound  from  seven  poonds.  Tbe 
weights  of  the  salmon  which  we  tagged  and  set  free,  given  in  the  tabk 
below,  are  a  fair  sample  of  the  weights  of  the  temales  for  the  whole  aei- 
son. 

Table  $1u>wing  ike  weight  of  eeveral  MoCUmd  Biver  ealwMm  wkick  were  tagged  wiAemlm 
tag  and  tmmed  looee  in  theriverim  Septeniber,  1878. 


Nal 

Pounit, 

Ifa2 

Na8 

No.  4 

Na5 

10 

No.  6 

No.  7 

Na8 

Na9 

NalO 

Nail 

Weight 


NaM. 

No.  18. 

Nal4.. 
1  No.  15.. 

Nal6. 

Nal7.. 

NalS.. 

Nal9.. 

Na20.. 
I 


▼ligi* 


AvenKe  weighti  7.86  poonds. 

It  will  be  seen  by  the  above  record  that  twenty  salmon,  taken 
criminately,  weighed  153  pounds,  giving  an  average  weight  of  7.65  imail 
each.    The  small  size  of  the  salmon  in  the  McGloud  Biver  this  year 
undoubtedly  caused,  in  whole  or  in  part,  by  the  fishing  at  the 

on  the  Sacramento,  where  the  8-inch  meshes  of  thd  innnmearable 

nets  stopped  all  the  large  salmon  and  let  all  the  sAall  ones  tlmij^ 
The  eggs  when  taken  proved  to  be  at  least  a  third  smdler  than  ttatf^ 
most  previous  years,  and  the  average  number  of  eg^  to  the  fisk'Mi^ 
about  3,500,  against  4,200  last  year. 

I  adopted  a  new  and  rather  unique  method  this  yea*  of  dnviiK 
fish  to  the  fishing-grounds.  As  may  be  readily  supi>o^  the 
drawing  of  the  net  over  the  seining-hole  had  the  efieet  c'  MghteBSS^' 
salmon  off  the  ground.  Of  course  it  was  necessary  t>  get  them  k 
again  before  they  spawned,  as  otherwise  we  should  ha^  lost  Ae  i^ 
I  have  hitherto  been  in  the  habit  of  sending  a  gang  o  white  mes  I 
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Indians  down  the  river  for  this  purpose.  By  gmng  over  the  fish  with 
boats,  by  throwing  in  rocks^  by  stirring  up  the  holes  with  long  poles,  by 
floating  down  trees  and  brash  over  them,  we  have  usually  succeeded  in 
driving  back  the  fish  that  have  gone  doton  the  river  from  the  fishing- 
ground.  This,  however,  did  not  enable  us  to  get  at  the  fish  that  toent 
tQi  the  river  and  that  lay  in  the  rapids,  and  particuliu*ly  in  the  deep 
hc^es  between  the  seining-grounds  and  the  bridge  above.  Here  vast 
quantities  of  salmon  collected,  which  we  had  never  hitherto  been  able 
satisfactorily  to  reach.  This  year  I  accomplished  it  in  this  way :  I  had 
several  Indians  go  up  to  the  bridge  armed  with  long  poles.  At  a  given 
signal  three  Indians  jumped  into  the  foaming  rapids  below  the  bridge, 
and  by  splashiog  the  water  with  their  arms  and  limbs  and  making  as 
much  of  a  disturbance  in  the  water  as  possible  did  everything  they  could 
to  frighten  the  salmon  out  of  the  rapids.  On  reaching  the  deep  holes, 
where  the  fish  lay  collected  by  hundreds  and  perhaps  thousands,  the 
Indians  dove  down  in  the  very  midst  of  the  swarms  of  salmon,  and, 
starring  them  up  with  their  long  poles,  succeeded  in  driving  them  out. 

In  order  to  coH>perate  most  efGectively  with  the  Indian  diners,  I  had  the 
seining-boat,  wiOi  the  boatmen  all  ready  in  it,  stationed  just  at  the  point 
where  the  boat  starts  across  the  river  with  the  net.  On  the  beach  also, 
where  the  net  is  drawn  in,  the  fishermen  were  stationed  at  the  ropes, 
seven  men  at  the  lower  rope,  and  four  men  at  the  upper  one,  ready  to 
pull  in  the  seine  at  the  proper  moment  On  the  other  side  of  the  river, 
nearly  opposite  the  fishing-boat,  was  stationed  a  boatman  with  a  second 
boat,  whose  duly  it  was  when  the  net  was  payed  out  to  pull  down  close 
to  the  opposite  shore  where  the  net  itself  could  not  reach,  in  order  to 
prevent  the  salmon  from  skulking  there  away  ftom  the  seine.  Still  lower 
down  on  each  side  of  the  river  were  men  stationed  on  the  banks  to 
throw  rocks  into  the  rapids  below,  with  the  intention  of  driving  the  fish 
out  of  the  rapids  into  the  net 

On  these  occasions  the  hauling  of  the  seine  was  quite  an  exciting  event 
The  Indian  swimmers,  their  dark  heads  just  showing  above  the  white 
foam,  screaming  and  shouting  in  the  icy  waters  and  brandishing  their 
long  iK)les,  came  down  the  rapids  at  great  speed,  disappearing  entirely 
now  and  then  as  they  dove  down  into  a  deep  hole.  As  soon  as  they 
approached  within  about  four  rods  of  the  fishing-skiff,  the  boat  shot  out 
from  the  shore,  the  second  boat  man  braced  himself  and  his  oars  for  a 
quick  pull  down  along  the  bank.  The  man  at  the  stem  of  the  first  boat 
began  paying  out  the  seine,  the  fishermen  on  the  beach  gathered  at  their 
lespective  ropes,  the  men  on  shore  began  throwing  rocks  in  the  rapids, 
and  in  a  few  moments  the  net  was  drawn  to  the  beach  with  an  enormous 
mass  of  struggling,  writhing  salmon,  often  weighing  in  ihe  aggregate 
not  less  than  four  or  five  tons.  Then  the  fishermen  spranginto  the  water 
£uid  examined  the  fish,  taking  the  ripe  ones  to  the  corral  and  throwing 
the  unripe  ones  back  into  the  river  until  the  net  was  emptied.  Then  aU 
was  quiet  again  and  the  men  proceeded  to  take  the  eggs  from  the  ripe 
fish  which  they  had  captured. 
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I  ought  to  add  here  that  the  water  is  too  cold  for  white  men  to  eodnre 
swimming  and  diving  and  remaining  in  it  as  long  as  is  neoessaiy  to 
drive  the  salmon  from  the  rapids*  Indeed,  the  mere  work  of  examining 
and  spawning  the  salmon  is  altogether  too  severe  an  exposure  for  white 
men,  and  almost  every  one  of  my  men  gets  more  or  less  prostrated  wiA 
sickness  the  first  week  of  the  si>awning  season.  And  it  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at,  for  we  run  the  seine  every  night  until  twelve  o^cloek,  aad 
the  water  and  night  air  are  sometimes  8(P  colder  than  where  the  mea 
have  been  accustomed  to  work  during  the  day.  For  instance,  alter 
hewing  timbers  or  building  a  corral  in  a  sun  temperature  of  130^  in  tbe 
daytime,  they  will  frequently  work  in  the  water  and  night  air  in  tbe 
evening  in  a  temperature  of  50^,  their  clothes  wet  through  all  the  tiiBei 
Here  the  difference  in  temperature  is  just  8(P.  This  is  obviously  ex- 
ceedingly trying  to  the  most  robust  constitution,  and  the  result  alwiys 
is  that  most  of  the  men  get  sick  the  first  week,  though  it  is  also  tne 
they  usually  rally — ^that  is,  those  who  can  stand  it  at  all — and  are  aU  on 
duty  the  next  week,  attacking  their  work  with  renewed  zeal  and  vigor. 

The  actual  spawning  of  the  salmon  this  year  was  conducted  on  Oe 
same  general  plan  as  last  year,  except  that  I  made  arrangements  for 
doing  the  work  somewhat  more  systematically,  and  on  a  scale  con^ 
spending  to  the  great  number  of  eggs  which  we  hoped  to  take,  and 
which  we  actually  did  tAlae.  I  think  other  salmon  breeders  will  be  in- 
clined to  smile  an  incredulous  smile  when  I  say  that  we  frequently  took 
from  700,000  to  900,000  eggs  and  upwards  in  one  day  before  four  a*clodL 
in  the  afternoon.  Tet  this  my  men  actually  accomplished  several  thnes. 
The  physical  exertion  required  to  do  it  is  enormous. 

On  the  evening  of  the  18th  day  of  September  all  the  eggs  were  takes 
and  placed  in  the  hatching-houses  in  good  order,  the  whole  work  of  tiie 
si>awning  season  having  been  done  this  year,  notwithstanding  the  large 
number  of  eggs  taken,  more  smoothly  and  easily  than  ever  before. 

Maturing  and  haiehing  the  eggs. — ^The  maturing  and  hatching  of  flie 
eggs  also  passed  off  more  smoothly  this  year  than  usuaL  No  disasten 
or  drawbacks  occurred  during  the  whole  season  that  I  remember. 
Everything  worked  well,  and  when  the  time  came  for  shipinng  the  egp, 
there  were  as  fine  a  lot  in  the  hatching-houses  as  was  ever  collected 
together.  There  was  not  an  egg  shipped,  that  I  am  aware  of^  that  had 
been  in  the  least  degree  ii\jured  by  fungus,  sediment,  insufficient  air,  or 
any  other  cause  whatever.  AU  were  in  a  perfect  condition  of  heaUli 
and  vitality. 

In  confirmation  of  the  above  statement  I  quote  below  from  some  of 
the  letters  which  I  received  from  consignees  of  the  eggs  conceniing  tlie 
condition  of  the  eggs  on  arrival  at  their  destinations. 
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Mabibon,  Wis.,  December  20, 1878. 
]>£AB  Sm:  Your  receipt  for  freight  on  Galifomia  salmon  eggs  re- 
oeived  tliis  day. 

The  eggs  toerl  very  fine;  hatched  out  beautifidty. 
Very  truly  yours, 

WILLIAM  WELCH, 
President  Wisconsin  Fish  Commission* 
Tm  Stons. 


Mount  Oabboll,  Oabboll  County,  Illinois, 

October  16, 1878. 
Deab  Sm:  The  two  crates  of  Califorma  sahnon  eggs,  of  which  you 
notified  me  from  California,  reached  me  on  the  14th  instant.    They  are 
til  Jine  condition^  only  about  3  per  cent,  being  found  faulty. 
Very  truly  yours, 

SAMUEL  PEBSTOK 
Livingston  Stone,  Esq. 

#  

GLOU0E8TBB,  MASS.,  October  18, 1878. 
My  Deab  Sib  :  My  man  writes  me  of  the  safe  arrival  of  the  sabnon 
eggs  f»  good  condition.    Out  of  the  lot  of  260,000  he  picked  out  6,000 

Tours,  very  respectfldly, 

FBAJSEK.  CLABK. 
Livingston  Stone. 


Saint  Paul,  Minn.,  October  28, 1878. 
Deab  Sm :  The  California  sahnon  eggs  from  McCloud  Eiver  came  to 
US  in  the  evening  of  the  14th,  and  I  am  glad  to  say  they  open  up  in  bet- 
ter order  than  any  we  have  ever  received  before.  The  packing  and  car- 
riage were  a  complete  success,  and  up  to  this  time  the  loss  has  not  been 
over  5  per  cent 

Very  respectftdly, 

E.  O.  SWEENY. 
Hon.  S.  F.  Baibd, 

United  States  Fish  Oommissionery  Smithsonian  InstitiOCy 

Washingtony  D.  0. 

Pembboke,  He.,  October  8, 1878. 
Deab  Sib:  I  received  the  case  of  salmon  eggs  that  you  shipped  to 
me.    The  eggs  were  m  good  oonditiony  there  being  only  823  dead  eggs, 
which  is  a  small  percentage. 
Yours,  respectfrdly. 

LORENZO  S.  BAILEY. 
Livingston  Stone. 
48  F 
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Tbenton,  N.  J.,  October  14, 1878. 
Deab  Sm :  In  accordance  with  your  request  of  S^tember  23,  yoa 
are  informed  that  the  shipment  of  salmon  eggs  for  the  State  of  ^iew 
Jersey^  and  others  (total,  475,000),  was  received  in  due  timey  and  that 
the  condition  of  the  eggs  on  arrival  was  most  exceUmU 
Very  respectfully, 

E.  J.  AJiTDEESOlS^, 
Commissioner  of  Fisheries  of  New  Jersey. 
LrvmosTON  Stone,  Esq. 


BOOHESTEB,  N.  T.,  October  8, 1878. 
Deab  Sm :  The  eggs  arrived  at  destination  October  4.    They  wen 
in  very  good  condition.    The  first  time  going  over  them  4,945  were  ^i&ed 
out    They  are  looking  well. 
Touts, 

SETH  6BEEK. 
Livingston  Stone,  a 


Elgin,  III.,  October  12, 187& 
Deab  Sm:  The  Galifornia  salmon  ^gs  came  in  excellent  sku^pe. 
Very  truly, 

W.  A.  PRATT. 
Livingston  Stonb. 


Plymouth,  N.  H.,  October  8, 1878w 
Deab  Sm :  The  eggs  arrived  here  at  noon  the  7th,  in  good  conditiotL 
Tours,  &c., 

A.  H.  POWEEa 
Livingston  Stone. 

Council  Bluffs,  Iowa,  October  17, 187a 
Deab  Sm :  The  50,000  Califomia  salmon  eggs  shipped  me  p^  ex- 
press were  duly  received  on  the  14th  instant,  and  in  unpacking  the  saine 
I  find  them  in  excellent  condition. 
Yours,  respectfully, 

WM.  A.  MTNSTER. 
Livingston  Stone. 

The  only  large  loss  experienced  in  the  shipment  of  the  eggs  this  year 
was  in  the  case  of  a  lot  of  500,000  consigned  to  Hon.  Samuel  WHmot, 
Newcastle,  Ontario,  Canada.  These,  as  Mr.  Wilmot's  letters  whidi  fol- 
low will  show,  were  almost  a  total  loss.  There  cannot  be  much  doubt 
that  the  iiyury  to  the  eggsooeuned  onthe  express  car  b^^ween  OhicagD 
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and  Kewcastle.  As  Mr.  Wilmof  8  eggs  were  handled  at  the  McCloud 
Eiver  fishery  in  precisely  the  same  way,  were  packed  in  the  same  way, 
were  shipped  in  the  same  way,  and,  in  short,  received  precisely  the  same 
treatment  that  the  other  eggs  received,  from  the  time  of  their  leaving 
the  parent  fish  on  the  McOIond  till  they  were  unloaded  from  the  ice-car 
at  Ghicago,  and  as  all  the  other  eggs  went  safely,  it  does  not  seem  pos- 
sible that  the  injury  to  the  eggs  conld  have  occurred  west  of  Chicago, 
because  if  it  had,  the  same  disastrous  agency  which  destroyed  his  eggs 
must  inevitably  have  affected  some  of  the  other  eggs,  which  was  not  the 
case.  It  will  also  be  seen  from  Mr.  Wilmot^s  letters  that  the  injury  could 
not  well  have  occurred  after  the  eggs  reached  Kewcastle.  The  obviotis 
inference  then  is  that  the  mischief  must  have  taken  place  between  Ghi- 
cago and  Kewcastle. 

Kbwoastlb,  October  9, 1878. 
Pro£  Spencbb  F.  BaIbd, 

United  States  Commissioner  of  Fisheries^  dkc.^  Gloucester j  Mass. : 

Deab  Sm :  I  hasten  to  inform  you,  as  mentioned  in  my  telegram  of 
yesterday,  of  the  loss  of  the  Oalifomia  eggs  that  you  were  kind  enough 
to  have  sent  to  me  from  the  McGloud  Biver.  The  real  cause  of  their 
death  I  cannot  fully  comprehend,  but  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  they 
must  have  got  overheated  on  the  road. 

I  got  a  letter  from  Mr.  Stone  in  September,  stating  that  half  a  million 
of  eggs  would  be  sent  me,  and  that  they  would  be  shipped  on  or  about 
28th  September,  from  Bedding  to  Chicago  in  a  refrigerator-car,  thence 
by  express  to  their  destination,  and  that  the  express  company  would 
notify  me  by  telegram  when  the  eggs  left  Chicago.  I  also  got  a  postal 
card  frt>m  Mr.  Stone,  dated  23d  September,  notifying  me  that  5  per  cent, 
more  than  the  number  of  eggs  ordered  would  be  added  to  the  shipment. 

The  express  agent  here,  on  the  morning  of  the  5th  instant,  informed 
me  that  five  crates  of  eggs  had  arrived  by  the  morning  train  and  that 
they  were  at  his  office.  (This  was  the  first  and  only  notice  I  received  of 
their  coming  since  receipt  of  Mr.  Stone's  letters.)  I  immediately  sent 
my  assistantsTor  them,  giving  them  instructions  to  handle  them  carefully 
and  walk  the  horses  slowly  from  the  office  to  the  fishery  (about  a  mile); 
in  the  mean  time  I  had  my  men  clean  out  the  hatching-troughs,  through 
which  a  full  flow  of  water  had  been  running  for  some  time,  and  also 
rinse  off  the  trays,  to  be  in  readiness  for  the  coming  eggs.  I  was  pres- 
ent at  this  time,  and  when  the  eggs  arrived  I  saw  them  carefully  taken 
off  the  wagon  and  carried  to  the  end  of  the  fishery.  I  then  opened  the 
first  crate  myselfl  Before  doing  so  I  examined  the  manner  in  which  it 
was  arranged,  which  was  most  satis&ctory.  The  outer  covering  of  the 
inner  boxes  was  well  packed  with  fern  leaves,  and  there  was  a  center 
chamber  dividing  the  two  inner  boxes,  in  which  a  quantity  of  fresh  ice 
still  remained.  This  ice  must  have  been  put  in  only  a  short  time  before, 
as  some  of  the  pieces  were  quite  large  and  aUnost  filled  up  the  entire 
width  of  the  chamber. 
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Before  opening  the  inner  boxes  containing  the  eggs,  I  pushed  a  ther- 
mometer into  the  fine  moss  round  and  about  the  eggs,  to  ascertain  its 
temperature^  so  that  no  sudden  change  would  be  made  in  unpacking 
the  ova.  The  moss  gave  a  record  of  64^ }  the  air  inside  and  outside  te 
building  (it  was  a  dark,  cloudy  day)  gave  arecord  of  54^  also.  I  tbeii  tried 
the  water  in  the  stream  and  in  the  hatching-troughs,  and  found  it,  after 
several  trisds,  to  show  53^  to  53}o.  xhis  being  so  very  £avorable,  I  set 
to  work  with  the  most  satisfactory  anticipations  for  success. 

To  make  matters  as  equal  as  possible,  I  also  sprinkled  water  on  the 
inner  boxes  containing  the  eggs  before  unscrewing  the  slata,  and  al- 
lowed the  water  to  percolate  through  the  moss  and  amongst  the  eggs. 
The  ova  was  then  taken  out  by  gently  lifting  each  layer  with  the  muriin 
cloth  under  them,  and  immersing  the  eggs  slowly  in  the  Imiyltnig. 
troughs;  these  were  12  feet  long,  12  inches  wide,  5  inches  deep,  with  i 
fuU  flow  of  water  running  constantly  through  them;  in  op^iing  out  tte 
eggs,  my  assistant,  who  has  be^i  with  me  several  years,  drew  my  at- 
tention to  the  eggs,  or  the  embryo  inside,  beginning  to  turn  a  whitieii 
color ;  this  I  noticed  clearly.  In  opening  and  removing  the  moss,  they 
presented  a  healthy  appearance,  with  the  usual  dark,  red  color,  but  al> 
most  immediately  began  to  show  a  faint  opaque  white  streak  along  the 
back  of  the  embryo ;  some  showed  it  more  than  others.  We  got  tlutra^ 
with  the  operation  of  unpacking  on  the  evening  of  Saturday.  Some  oC 
the  eggs  were  placed  loosely  on  the  bottom  of  the  troughs,  wjLth  a  couple 
of  inches  of  water  running  over  them;  others  were  placed  on  batching- 
trays.  A  very  few,  indeed,  in  removing  gave  evidence  of  life  or  motioo 
inside.  I  picked  out  a  few  dozen  thfilt  showed  life  and  pat  diem  by 
themselves ;  these  turned  out  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours  just  the  same 
as  the  others,  with  the  opaque  white  line.  As  I  had  a  similar  loss  the 
previous  season,  I  concluded  there  was  no  hope  for  their  safety.  I  ex- 
amined the  troughs  and  trays  after  night,  and  found  the  lines  of  mor- 
tality more  plainly  visible,  and  on  Sunday  morning  I  concluded  the  re- 
sult to  be  almost  a  total  loss.  To-day,  whilst  writing,  I  can  notice  a  few 
eggs  here  and  there  yet  looking  as  if  they  were  all  right,  but  I  fear  the 
white  fever,  not  the  yellow j  has  struck  them,  with  no  hope  of  recoveiy. 
Every  day  since  Saturday  I  have  picked  out  a  dozen  or  so  that  I  hop^ 
were  healthy,  as  they  gave  some  ^igns  of  life,  and  put  them  carefblly 
by  themselves,  but  with  the  same  result — Sk  few  hours  afterwards,  death— 
and  to-day  I  fear  we  shall  have  none  left. 

Kow,  the  question  arises,  what  has  caused  this  mortality  t  Has  it 
occurred  with  other  lots  sent  elsewhere  t  Or  am  I  alone  the  unfortonate 
one  t  I  hope  the  latter  may  be  the  case,  as  it  would  be  sad,  indeed,  if  a 
similar  fate  has  befallen  all  the  rest.  I  am  very  anxious  to  learn  the  fitte 
of  the  other  shipments,  and  will  be  pleased  to  hear  fix>m  you  concerning 
them.  Whether  the  cause  of  death  took  place  before  reaching  Chicago^ 
in  the  reMgerator-car,  or  since  their  redistribution  there,  I  cannot  say. 
The  facts  are,  however,  just  as  I  have  related,  and  I  feel  veiy  sad  at  the 
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loss,  as  I  had  contemplated  sending  a  nnmber  of  the  eggs  to  our  estab- 
lishment on  the  Sagaenay  Eiver,  300  miles  below  Qnebec,  from  which 
place  I  distribated  some  thousands  of  the  California  fry,  two  years  ago. 

I  am  very  fearfol  now  that  my  expectations  in  reference  to  the  Oali- 
fomia  egg  enterprise  will  be  wholly  frustrated. 

The  first  lot  of  eggs  I  got  from  you  previous  to  la^t  fall  came  to  hand 
in  the  best  possible  shax>e,  not  more  thai\  2  per  cent,  or  3  per  cent,  being 
lost  till  time  of  hatching  out.  How  matters  have  turned  out  wrong 
ednce  I  cannot  tell.  I  may,  however,  state  my  belief  that  last  year's 
loss  was  undoubtedly  from  overheating  on  the  road,  as  the  moss  and 
eggs  were  steaming  hot  when  they  were  oi)ened.  This  yearns  shipment 
did  not  show  that  state  of  things  on  arrival  here.  Yet  the  overheating 
may  have  taken  place  before  reaching  Chicago,  and  the  replenishment 
of  ice  may  have  cooled  them  off,  but  the  stroke  of  death  did  not  culmi- 
nate till  the  opening  out  and  exposure,  to  the  air  and  water  here. 


The  Fisheries,  Newcastle,  Ont., 

November  9, 1878. 
loviNasTON  Stone,  Esq., 

As8i9ta$U  United  States  Commissioner  of  Fisheries^  dbcj 

OharlesUm^K.H.: 

Dear  Hb.  Stoue:  I  received  your  £Ekvor  of  4th  instant,  in  reference 
to  the  California  eggs  which  you  were  kind  enough  to  forward  (from 
your  establishment  on  the  McCloud  Biver)  to  me  in  October  last,  and  I 
can  assure  you  that  no  one  can  feel  more  disappointed  than  I  do  at  the 
loss  of  tiiem,  for  I  had  set  my  mind  upon  going  largely  into  the  rearing 
of  these  Pacific  salmon.  However,  the  misfortune  occurred  in  losing 
tbem  an  save  abopt  1,000,  and  the  question  now  to  be  solved  is,  how  did 
the  calamity  happent    What  was  the  cause  of  itt 

You  ask  me  certain  questions  concerning  the  death  of  the  eggs.  These 
I  will  answer  seriatim^  and  if^  from  the  replies  I  give  you,  you  can  form 
any  correct  idea  why  the  loss  should  have  occurred,  no  one  will  be  more 
pleased  than  myself,  as  it  wiU  not  only  solve  the  mystery,  but  will  also 
Xnrobably  give  a  clew  whereby  similar  disasters  may  .be  prevented  in  the 
ftitnre  in  connection  with  getting  California  ova  from  you. 

I  wrote  Professor  Bmrd  on  the  9th  October,  giving  him  particulars 
<tf  the  loss,  &c  In  an  probability  he  has  sent  you  the  letter  or  a  copy 
of  it.  I  will,  however,  recapitulate  a  portion  of  it  by  saying,  "that  I 
got  a  letter  from  you  in  September  saying  that  half  a  million  of  eggs 
would  be  shipped  to  me  on  or  about  28th  September,"  and  that,  when 
tiiey  arrived  at  Chicago,  the  express  agent  there  would  notify  me  by 
telegram  wh^i  they  would  be  expressed  from  that  place.  I  also  got  a 
postal  card  from  yon,  dated  25th  September,  that  6  per  cent,  more  than 
the  original  number  would  be  shipped.  To  make  ihatters  short  in  this 
letter,  I  have  oonduded  to  send  you  a  copy  of  that  portion  of  the  letter 
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referring  to  the  loss,  written  on  9th  October  to  Professes  Baiid,  in 
which  the  particulars  are  minutely  given.  (See  copy  attached  herelo.) 
You  will  observe  in  it  that  I  did  not  receive  any  notice  firom  the  express 
company  at  Chicago  when  the  eggs  were  sent  on  £rom  Uiere.  My  first 
knowledge  of  the  ova  after  your  letter  and  postal  card  was  fix»m  tli« 
express  agent  here  sending  word  to  me  that  five  crates  of  salmon  bad 
arrived.  This  notice  was  on  Saturday  morning,  the  5th  October.  I  w3I 
now  take  up  your  questions. 

Question.  At  what  hour  did  the  eggs  arrive  at  IN'ewcastlef 

Answer.  The  express  train  from  the  West  arrives  at  9J25  a.  m.;  aod 
very  shortly  after  this  time  I  was  notified  of  the  arrival  of  the  eggs. 

Question  2.  What  express  company  delivered  them  f 

Answer.  The  Canadian  and  American  Express  Company. 

Question  3.  Was  there  ice  on  top  of  the  crates  and  in  the  ice-chambccst 

Answer.  1  am  not  aware  of  any  ice  being  on  top  of  the  m-ates  and 
think  there  was  not,  but  there  was  ice  in  the  ice-chambers  of  the  crates. 

Question  4.  Was  the  express-car  warm  in  which  they  were  broa^  to 
Newcastle! 

Answer.  This  I  cannot  answer,  nor  can  the  agent  here  tell  me,  as  tke 
cars  only  stop  a  moment  or  so  at  the  station,  and  no  observation  wai 
taken  at  the  time. 

Question  5.  How  long  after  arrival  at  Newcastle  were  they  onpackedt 

Answer.  The  unpacking  commenced  between  10  and  11  o^idodL  a.  m., 
and  the  work  was  completed  about  4  p.  m. 

Question  6.  Were  they  likely  to  grow  cooler  or  warmer  in  tlie  pbee 
where  they  were  kept  at  Newcastle  before  unpacking  f 

Answer.  There  could  be  only  a  very  little  change,  as  the  day  was  a 
very  dark,  lowery  one  and  pretty  cool,  the  thermometer  inside  and  wit- 
side  the  building  ranging  at  MP]  there  were  no  fires  on  ihe  piemisefi, 
neither  was  there  sunshine. 

Question  7.  Did  the  eggs  appear  to  be  dead  on  being  opened,  or  w» 
it  after  they  were  placed  in  the  water  that  they  showed  that  they  wen 
spoiled? 

Answer.  At  the  first  glance,  when  moss  and  {nnslin  were  removed, 
the  eggs  looked  bright  and  red,  but  upon  close  examination  life  and 
motion  were  only  noticed  in  a  few,  and  my  assistant  (who  has  been  en- 
gaged in  the  general  work  in  connection  with  fish  hatching,  &c,  in  Ite 
establishment  for  several  years)  drew  my  attention  to  this,  stating  at 
the  same  time  that  he  was  fearful  that  they  were  going  to  torn  oat  u 
those  did  last  year,  as  he  could  see  a  &int  whitish  line  along  tiie  em- 
bryos in  the  eggs.  I  noticed  tUs  also.  This  gave  as  cause  to  take 
extra  care  in  unpacking.  A  thermometer  was  put  amongst  the  moo 
between  the  layers,  which  gave  a  temperature  of  54^.  The  wat^  in  the 
troughs  stood  at  53^  to  53^^,  and  the  air  outside  and  inside  tiie  boildiiig 
was  54^.  These  were  very  favorable  cireomstances,  and  each  of  as  begaa 
to  remove  the  eggs,  first  sprinkling  water  over  the  moss  in  the  boxes, 
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then  gently  removing  the  nppei  layer  of  moss  with  the  muslin,  and  lifting 
np  the  eggs  with  the  mnslin  underneath  them,  and  carefcdly  immersing 
the  eggs  in  the  trough  immediately  alongside  the  packing  boxes,  so  that 
in  each  case  the  eggs  in  the  muslin  doth  were  not  carried  beyond  3  or 
4  feet  before  immersing  in  the  water.  It  was  observable  that  little  or 
no  life  was  noticed  by  movement  of  the  embryos  as  is  usually  the  case 
when  handling  them,  but  the  fiiint  opaque  white  line  became  more  ap- 
parent when  placed  in  the  water.  I  took  part  i>ersonally  with  my  men 
in  opening  two  of  the  crates,  noting  the  above  particulars.  The  opening 
of  the  other  three  crates  was  performed  by  my  assistants  in  the  same 
manner  and  with  precisely  the  same  results. 

Question  8.  Did  all  the  crates  open  jufifb  alike,  or  were  some  in  worse 
condition  than  others  t 

Answer.  There  was  no  perceptible  difference  in  the  crates.  My  as- 
sistant thought  one  slightly  better  looking,  but  in  the  end  all  proved 
alike. 

Question  9.  Did  any  of  the  eggs  appear  to  have  hatched  on  the  way  t 

Answer.  I  may  say,  no.  There  were,  however,  just  half  a  do2sen  or 
so  that  gave  signs  of  premature  hatching,  but  the  number  was  so  trifling 
as  hardly  to  deserve  notice. 

Having  answered  your  queries  as  clearly  as  I  possibly  can,  I  hope  you 
may  glesm  something  firom  them  that  may  give  a  dew  to  the  loss.  I 
must  say  that  I  cannot  imagine  the  real  cause.  What  strikes  me  with 
great  surprise,  is  how  it  was  that  all  the  other  consignments  turned  out 
so  well  and  mine  so  badly.  The  inference  would  be  that  the  difficulty 
must  have  taken  place  at  Chicago  in  reshipping,  or  on  the  road  from 
l^t  place  to  this.  From  what  I  can  learn,  the  time  tak^i  between 
Ghieago  and  here  by  express  is  about  48  hours.  At  what  time  the  eggs 
reached  Chicago  firom  Sacramento  I  have  not  precisely  learned,  but  I 
tiiink  I  saw  some  notice  of  the  arrival  of  a  car  load  of  California  eggs 
at  that  place  about  the  2d  or  3d  of  October.  If  this  were  the  case,  and 
it  was  the  same  shipment  by  which  mine  came,  no  time  would  have  been 
lost  between  Chicago  and  here  for  their  carriage. 

The  next  question  arises,  how  many  transhipments  were  there  be- 
tweeaoL  the  places,  and  could  iiyury  have  been  caused  whilsttranshippingf 
Not  getting  any  bin  of  lading  of  their  shipment  at  Chicago  or  upon 
flieir  arrival  here,  I  cannot  {Murticularly  answer  this;  but  ^ere  would 
no  doubt  be  a  transhipment  at  Detroit  from  the  American  road  to  the 
Canadian  or  Great  Western  Bailway  to  reach  Hamilton  and  Toronto. 
At  T<nNmto  thore  would  be  another  transhipm^it  firom  the  Oreat  West- 
ern line  to  the  Grand  Trunk  Bailway  in  order  to  reach  Newcastle.  This 
would  make  tirochuiges  of  cars  (or  tftree  if  a  change  was  made  at  Ham- 
ilton for  Tonmto),  witti  new  express  carriers  at  each  change,  and  fiN>m 
the  great  moni^Mdy  of  the  express  company,  and  consequent  careless- 
ness of  many  of  its  employ^  roughness  of  handling  the  crates,  on 
acooont  of  11^  sixe  and  weight,  mi^t  be  the  cause  of  iiguiy,  or  heated 
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oars  (thongh  fids  could  not  be  the  ease^  as  there  was  plenty  of  ioe  in 
the  chambers).  It  may  be  that  these  crates  have  beea  tumbled  out  of 
the  cars  like  cord-wood,  or  barrels  of  p<Hrk,  or  crates  of  hardware,  and 
the  eggs  became  iiv|ared  by  concussion  in  fiEdling,  and  thus  killing  them. 
Yet  I  am  donbttol  wheth^  this  theory  will  hidd  good,  as  it  is  peifSM*|^ 
astonishing  the  knocking  about  that  eggs  sometimes  get  and  yetreoem 
no  iiyury.  If  iJie  iiynry  did  take  place  from  tiie  last-mentioned  canae,  it 
would  be  impossible  to  find  out  where  the  blame  was  to  be  idaoed,  tarn 
the  many  changes  in  transhipment  and  no  one  in  particular  lookhig 
alter  them.  In  opening  some  of  the  crates  the  layers  were  very  nmek 
displaced,  some  being  quite  to  one  side,  as  if  forced  there  by  some  fs» 
sure  or  shock.  There  were  no  labels  or  directions  <m  the  ccates  giviag 
special  instructions  for  <<  careful  handling,''  or  ^^ke^[Hng  this  side  w^ 
with  care,"  so  that  they  may  have  been  carried  in  the  cars  or  in  ex- 
press  wagons  on  their  ^^  sides"  or  ^^  ends."  There  was  a  painted  addren 
on  each,  8am  WUmotj  NewcastUj  Ont.j  K^fiOO  fish^gs. 

As  you  will  find  in  my  note  to  Professor  Baird  (copy  herewitli),  the 
orates  were  brought  from  the  village  of  KewcasUe,  whidli  is  about  thi»- 
quarters  of  a  mile  from  the  fishery,  in  my  own  wi^^<m,  walking  the  tsaa 
all  the  way  f  they  were  unloaded  in  my  presence  and  und^r  my  dilu- 
tions, with  eva^  possible  care.  I  opened  two  of  them  myself  and 
helped  remove  the  eggs,  as  described,  taking,  as  fiur  as  my  experieaee 
and  judgment  were  concerned,  every  precaution  to  prevent  any  possiUe 
iiyury  to  the  ova }  yet  the  consequences  have  been  as  related.  I  was 
not  present  at  the  opening  and  laying  down  d  the  three  last  cntei^ 
being  called  away  to  make  the  customs  ^itiies,  &&  My  assistants,  how- 
ever, followed  the  same  course  I  did  with  the  first  crates.  About  6  p. 
m.  my  head  man  informed  me  that  he  was  afraid  the  eggs  would  all  be 
bad ;  when  I  saw  them  a  couple  of  hours  later  I  came  to  tike  same  eoa- 
elusion.  On  the  following  morning  (Sunday)  I  saw  the  white  mark  on 
almost  every  egg.  Now  and  then  an  egg  was  noticed  with  the  emhcyo 
in  it  alive,  giving  rapid,  jerky-like  moti<ms;  these  few  were  picdced  out 
and  put  by  themselves,  but  they  died  too.  During  the  following  fer 
days  tiie  men  kept  dose  watch  and  were  constantly  looking  out  to  find 
any  eggs  that  might  prove  sound;  and  out  of  the  whole  half  millMmve 
managed  to  get  between  one  and  two  thousand  that  had  not  succumbed 
to  the  malady,  or  whatever  else  you  may  call  it;  these  few  hatched  oot 
in  about  five  or  six  di^s  after,  and  we  have  them  yet  (lo<^dng  well) » 
the  last  remnant  of  the  LivingsUme  consignment. 

In  connection  witii  the  history  of  these  five  large  orotdc,  and  the  one 
large  crate  of  last  yeur,  it  is  strange  that  they  should  aU  have  gone  in  a 
scmiewhat  similar  way,  whilst  the  former  smaller  packages  of  10,000  and 
60,000  in  previous  years  all  came  to  hand  in  the  very  best  <tfconditioa;  in 
fact,  the  loss  in  them  was  extremely  trifling.  None  of  these  latter-men- 
tioned good  consignments  hatdied  out  for  five  or  six  weeks  aft^  being 
laid  down.    In  the  crate  of  the  Ml  of  1877  there  was  not  <me  good  egg. 
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TheBe^  wifhoHt  doubt,  were  killed  from  oveorheating,  as  the  moss  and 
eggs  when  opened  were  iteaming  hot  The  five  crates  this  fall  did  not 
Xi^reeent  this  steaming  or  oy^heated  appearance  apon  opening,  yet  this 
opaque  white  line  became  visible  almost  immediately  after  evening  and 
"being  pat  in  the  tronghs,  and  the  one  or  two  thousand  that  we  saved 
or  picked  oat  from  the  lot,  hatched  oat  in  a  few  days  after.  This,  to  a 
certain  extent,  would  show  that  they  must  have  had  more  than  ordinary 
i^armth  for  their  safety;  otherwise  they  woald  not  have  hatched  out  so 
prematurely. 

In  order  to  get  every  good  or  apparently  living  egg  from  the  large 
mass  on  the  trays  and  in  the  troughs,  we  kept  them  on  hand  as  long  as 
we  could,  in  fitct  till  they  became  unpleasant  to  the  smell;  but  during 
this  time  there  was  no  growth  of  fungus  or  byssus  upon  them.  The 
embryo  or  young  fry  inside  (which  was  quite  visible  in  all  of  the  eggs) 
turned  that  pallid  or  opaque  white  color  which  always  denotes  death. 
I  sent  a  lot  of  the  eggs  to  Professor  Baird  that  he  might  examine  them; 
I  did  not  hear  of  the  result. 

I  have  packed  and  unpacked  a  very  great  many  fish  eggs,  sometimes 
with  losses,  but  as  a  rule  pretty  successfally.  The  loss  with  these  five 
crates  I  must  confess  upsets  me;  the  more  so,  when  you  report  all  the 
other  consignments  as  unusually  good.  This  being  the  case,  my  lot  must 
have  come  to  grief  in  some  one  of  the  following  ways,  presuming  they 
arrived  all  safe  at  Chicago: 

Ist.  By  detention  or  injury  received  at  Ohicago  before  transhipment. 

2d.  By  overheating  or  exposure,  or  both,  in  transitu  here. 

3d.  By  rough,  improper  handling  of  the  crates  in  transhipment  from 
place  to  place  and  on  the  cars. 

There  was  one  thing  which  struck  my  attention  in  opening  the  first 
<9-ate,  namely,  the  perfect  state  the  ice  was  in  in  the  ice  chambers,  the 
appearance  ahnost  denoting  that  it  had  only  just  been  put  there ;  the 
pieces  of  ice  were  large,  almost  filling  up  the  chamber ;  in  others  it  was 
not  so  apparent.  I  was  under  the  impression  at  first  that  forty-eight  hours 
on  an  express  car  would  have  almost  melted  any  ice  put  in  at  Chicago, 
yet  the  weather  was  cool  in  the  beginning  of  October,  and  the  ferns  in 
the  boxes  may  have  kept  the  ice  in  the  good  condition  in  which  it  came 
here. 

I  must  congratulate  you  upon  your  success  in  procuring  the  immense 
number  of  eggs  you  did  this  season — some  12,000,000, 1  believe — and  I 
h^ve  much  pleasure  in  acquainting  you  of  my  success  at  the  several 
establishments  under  my  control,  tiie  returns  from  my  assistants  showing 
up  to  the  present  time  upwards  of  8,000,000  of  salmon  eggs  laid  down. 
The  salmon,  trout,  and  white-fish  season  being  now  In  its  prime,  and 
being  busily  engaged  in  collecting  the  eggs,  I  cannot  yet  tell  you  the 
result ;  but  I  am  fearfcd,  the  weather  having  been  so  very  unfavorable, 
we  shall  not  secure  the  supply  we  should  like  to  get^ 

Let  me  hear  from  you,  not  only  on  this  unpleasant  suferject  of  the  loss 
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of  eggs,  but  on  any  other  kindred  matter  in  fish  cnltiiie,  in  aU  of  ifhkft 
yon  are  so  thoroughly  conversant. 

Excuse  my  very  long  and  somewhat  prosy  letter^  bat  when  detaila 
are  to  be  given,  both  time  and  paper  most  be  sacrificed. 
Believe  me  to  be  yours,  very  truly, 

SAMUEL  WILMOT, 
SyfierintendeiU  Fish  CuUmreJnr  Camada. 

I  may  mention  here  that  the  supplementary  hatching-house  did  ex- 
cellent service  in  helping  us  to  eke  out  the  quota  of  eggs  for  the  two  ice- 
cars.  For  illustration,  all  the  eggs  going  into  the  first  car  had  to  be 
taken  within  a  period  of  about  a  week,  because  those  that  were  taken 
before  that  were  in  danger  of  being  too  far  advanced  to  go  in  the  car, 
and  those  taken  after  that  were  likely  to  be  Aot  far  enongh  advsuiced. 
The  supplementary  hatching-house,  which  matured  the  eggs  eight  days 
quicker  than  the  regular  hatching-bouse,  by  virtue  of  its  warmer  water- 
supply,  here  came  very  conveniently  to  our  aid  by  furnishing  the  ad- 
ditional half  million  eggs  just  when  they  were  wanted. 

On  the  3d  of  October  the  balance  of  the  eggs  were  sufficiently  matoied 
to  load  the  second  car.  About  two  millions  and  a  half  (2,500,000)  stni 
remained  in  the  hatching-house  after  both  the  cars  were  loaded  and  sent 
off.  These  were  afterward  hatched  by  Mr.  Myron  Green  and  Mr.  James 
Bichardson  and  placed  by  them  in  excellent  order  in  the  McCload,  Pit, 
and  Little  Sacramento  Bivers,  all  tributaries  of  the  Sa(»^mento. 

Pcuiking  and  shipping  the  eggs. — ^The  packing  and  shipping  of  the  eggs, 
as  well  as  the  taking,  maturing,  and  hatching  of  the  eggs,  passed  <^ 
more  smoothly  this  year  than  usuaL  The  packing  was  done  with  mar- 
velous rapidity  and  reflects  great  credit  on  all  concerned  in  it,  particii- 
larly  Mr.  James  Bichardson  and  Mr.  Patrick  Biley,  who  placed  tiie  lay- 
ers of  eggs  in  the  boxes.  Had  not  the  character  of  the  packing,  as  shown 
by  the  way  in  which  the  boxes  finally  opened,  been  made  the  subject  of 
unusual  commendation  from  the  parties  who  were  engaged  in  onpacking 
the  eggs  at  their  destination,  I  should  hardly  venture  to  say  how  rap- 
idly they  were  packed,  lest  it  might  be  thought  to  imply  undue  haste  (ff 
want  of  care.  I  will,  however,  under  the  circumstances,  state  that  the 
eggs  were  actually  packed  at  the  rate  of  half  a  million  an  hooTi  and  I 
will  add  my  own  testimouy  also,  that  I  never  saw  eggs  x>acked  with  more 
care,  fidelity,  and  pains,  the  rapidity  with  which  the  work  was  dispatched 
being  wholly  the  result  of  experience  and  skill  and  the  enthusiasm  with 
whidi  every  one  employed  did  the  part  of  the  work  which  fell  to  his  share. 

The  manner  of  packing  the  eggs  was  in  general  the  same  as  last  year, 
the  only  difference  beiug  that  this  year  the  packing-boxes  were  made  an 
inch  larger  both  in  length  and  width  in  order  to  give  more  room  for  the 
eggs.  I,  however,  took  especial  pains  this  year  to  send  large  measure, 
in  most  instances  giving  from  5  per  cent,  to  60  per  cent,  more  than  were 
ordered. 
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One  circumstance  must  be  mentioned^Iiere  which,  though  at  first  it 
seems  unimportant  enough,  would  be  attended  with  the  most  serious  con- 
sequences if  not  provided  against.  I  refer  to  the  diminution  of  the  moss 
supply.  Little  by  little,  each  year  for  seven  years,  we  have  encroached 
upon  the  supply  of  moss  within  our  reach.  This  year  we  had  to  go  away 
l>6yond  the  Sierra  Nevada  range  to  the  sage-brush  region  of  Shasta  Yal- 
ley  to  get  our  moss,  and  I  am  informed  by  the  moss-gatherers  that  even 
that  source  of  supply  is  now  exhausted.  To  a  New  Englander,  at  least, 
the  question  of  the  moss-supply  would  seem  trivial  enough,  and  if,  as  is 
very  unlikely,  he  could  not  get  moss  within  a  mile  he  would  be  willing 
to  go  two  miles  for  it  if  necessary.  But  the  question  is  not  so  easily 
settled  in  a  dry  country  like  Califomia,  and  it  \a  undoubtedly  a  fact  that 
there  is  not  within  a  hundred  miles  of  the  United  States  fishery  on  the 
McCloud  Eiver  an  accessible  spot  where  moss  can  be  obtained  next  year 
in  any  considerable  quantity.  It  may,  therefore,  become  necessary  next 
year  to  meet  the  subject  in  some  new  manner,  probably  by  shipping  the 
moss  from  the  Eastern  States  or  Oregon,  or  sending  an  expedition  to 
the  neighborhood  of  Lake  Tahoe  for  it,  a  distance  by  the  traveled  route 
of  about  five  hundred  miles. 

I  will  close  this  report  by  making  a  crude  statement  of  the  work  which 
was  done  at  the  fishery  the  last  forty  days  preceding  the  loading  of  the 
second  car  on  the  5th  day  of  October.  During  this  time  we  caught  and 
examined,  one  by  one,  nearly  200,000  salmon.  We  took  and  impregnated 
at  least  14,000,000  eggs.  We  went  over  ahnost  daily  the  14,000,000 
eggs  and  picked  out  the  dead  ones.  We  washed  and  picked  over,  almost 
sprig  by  sprig,  220  bushels  of  moss.  Our  Indians  collected  and  brought 
in  on  their  backs  four  tons  of  ferns  for  outside  packing,  sometimes  going 
two  miles  to  get  them,  and  we  packed  and  crated,  and  loaded  into  the 
car  at  Bedding  eight  or  nine  million  salmon  eggs,  in  addition  to  making 
new  wire  trays,  packing-boxes,  &c,  &c.,  and  doing  the  thousand  little 
things  which  are  constantly  coming  up  to  be  done  at  a  place  like  the 
fishery.  All  this  work  required  an  average  of  ten  white  men  and  twenty 
Indians  for  the  forty  days  referred  to. 

Supplementary  to  this  report  will  be  found  the  following  tables : 

(1.)  Table  showing  the  observations  taken  of  wind,  weather,  and  tem- 
perature for  the  season  of  1878. 

(2.)  Table  showing  the  daQy  number  of  salmon  eggs  taken  and  sal- 
mon spawned. 

(3.)  Tableshowingthe  weights  of  salmon  spawned. 

(4.)  Table  showing  the  distribution  of  the  eggs. 

(5.)  Catalogue  of  collection  made  for  the  Smithsonian  Institution. 

LrVTKGSTON  STOlilE. 
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Mioery  CkMfwnia,  dwring  Ike  Moson  of  1878w 
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67 

64 

66 

66 

60 

61 

61 

60 

61 

61 

49 

62 

61 

iO 

68 

88 

88 

64 

64 

63 

64 

64 

82 

66 

50 

64 

67 

67 

64 

56 

66 

55 

68 

69 

56 

50 

68 

66 

60 

68 

56 

60 

68 

66 

69 

68 

66 

59 

68 

66 

6a 

68 

66 

68 

68 

66 

68 

68 

66 

68 

68 

66 

68 

68 

66 

69 

68 

66 

89 

68 

56 

69 

68 

W 

89 

68 

66 

69 

68 

66 

09 

89 

68 

6C 

69 

m 

69 

68 

56 

69 

68 

66 

60 

69 

67 

60 

69 

87 

69 

68 

66 

68 

67 

67 

68 

67 

66 

69 

68 

N. 

56 

69 

68 

Tsr. 

66 

67 

66 

s. 

63 

67 

66 

K. 

64 

68 

67 

N. 

64 

68 

67 

K. 

66 

69 

88 

8W. 

65 

60 

68 

sw. 

66 
66 

9 

SSI 

sw. 

66 

69 

58 

8W. 

66 

60 

68 

N. 

66 

60 

59 

SW. 

67 

60 

69 

SW. 

67 

60 

69 

sw. 

67 

68 

OT 

8. 

56 

66 

66 

N. 

55 

68 

67 

IT. 

66 

59 

66 

W. 

66 

60 

69 

SW. 

66 

60 

60 

sw. 

66 

69 

68 

sw. 

66 

59 

68 

sw. 

66 

60 

59 

sw. 

66 

60 

69 

N. 

66 

60 

69 

KB. 

66 

601 

69^ 

SW. 

66 

Sr 

60 

sw. 

67 

60 

68|l 

sw. 

Sidny,  a.  m. ;  eieaz^pLB. 
Ckac; 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Showen,  p.  m.;  lainy,  nlgbL 
Showen,  n.  m. 

Do. 
Clear,  a.  m.;    t^andj  ai 

showeiy.  pu  m. 
Cloudy,  a.  m. ;  den;  p-B. 
dear. 
SUi^y  oioody,  pwm. 


Sli8^itlyeliRidj,p.B. 

SUghfly  oioody,  p.  nu 

Cloady;  after  4  pu  m.,  c 
Clwr. 

Do. 

Do. 
Cloody,  a.]a.. 

Cloudy,  p.  m. 
OtrntT 

Do. 
Cloady. 
Ckor. 

Cloady,  p.  B. 
Cku. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Cloudy;  tain,  p.B. 
Clear. 

Dow 

Do. 
Liichtoloada;  dear. 
Lintdooda. 

Do. 
Clear. 

Light  eloada. 
Clear. 

Do. 
Cloady. 
Clear. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Light  c 
Cloody. 

DoT 
Clear. 

Dow 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
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JtoOy  80 

31 

87 
56 

Aug.  1 

55 

^^  S 

55 

S 

65 

4 

60 

5 

55 

6 

65 

7 

56 
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56 
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58 

10 

56 

11 
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12 

60 

18 

62 

U 

64 

15 

75 

16 

60 

17 

56 

18 

57 

10 

65 

» 

54 

21 

58 

22 

60 

23 

52 

24 

47 

26 

51 

26 

27 

56 

28 

58 

20 

62 

80 

68 

81 

60 

Sept  1 

56 

2 

63 

8 

61 

4 

60 

5 

02 

6 

62 

7 

66 

8 

52 

8 

52 

10 

62 

11 

62 

12 

60 

13 

45 

14 

45 

U 

41 

16 

48 

n 

18 

45 

18 

44 

20 

46 

21 

46 

22 

44 

28 

46 

24 

44 

28 

44 

SO 

27 

54 

28 

54 

28 

50 

80 

52 

Oet  1 

48 

2 

47 

3 

50 

4 

48 

6 

46 

6 

62 

7 

60 

8 

0 

43 

10 

48 

U 

46 

Air. 


Sluido. 


104 
86 
80 

100 

87 

05 

01 

86 

87 

102 

108 

110 

110 

112 

106 

102 

06 

84 

08 

00 

06 

02 

76 

83 

84 

88 

100 

08 

102 

00 

108 

100 

107 

86 

88 

87 

80 

100 

87 

80 

07 


•72 
76 
76 
85 
86 
82 
86 
04 
88 
06 
70 
78 
66 
52 
60 
84 
80 
86 
86 
02 
100 


52 


SuiL. 


124 
116 
115 
118 
U4 
112 
108 
121 
120 
126 
128 
128 
134 
133 
132 
122 
121 
110 

06 
120 
116 
108 

80 
102 
104 
114 
121 
110 
118 
105 
122 
118 
126 
117 
114 
108 
100 
120 
U4 
108 
104 


82 
72 
80 
81 
00 
03 
101 
108 
111 
103 
112 
70 
81 
56 
52 
60 
88 
102 
110 
106 
HI 
115 


108 
86 

101 
86 


o 

o 

68 

58* 

NB. 
£. 

60 

60 

5H 

60 

NE. 

60 

50 

8W. 

60 

50 

SW. 

60 

60 

8W. 

60 

60 

SW. 

f  50 

68 

SW. 

60 

68 

SW. 

60 

68 

K. 

60 

68 

KB. 

60 

50 

NE. 

60 

60 

SW. 

60 

60 

& 

60 

61 

8. 

60 

61 

K.&a 

601 

60 

NE. 

IBS 

58 

KB. 

68 

68 

K. 

68 

68 

60 

50 

, 

57 

66 

S. 

67 

67 

8W. 

57i 

561 

67 

6? 

58 

67 

KB. 

58 

57 

SW. 

60 

58 

SW. 

60 

50 

SW. 

60 

50 

KB. 

60 

50 

KB. 

50 

50 

50 

58 

SW. 

58 

58 

K. 

68 

58 

K. 

68 

67* 

K. 

58 

58 

K. 

58 

66 

K. 

58 

58 

K. 
K. 
K. 

66 

66 

K. 

66 

66 

K. 

66 

66 

SK 

66 

66 

65 

66 

54 

54 

8. 

64 

64 

& 

65 

64 

65 

54 



55 

65 

65 

65 

'sb! 

56 

55 

66 

54 

54 

54 

54 

53 

53 

a 

54 

63 

& 

68 

61 

a 

51 

51 

61 

60 

.. 

63 

63 

K. 

64 

53 

K. 

54 

63 

K. 

64 

63 

K. 

581 

68 

K. 

54 

64 

K. 
K. 

54 

H. 

64 

K. 

63 

K. 

68 

62 

SW. 

Clear. 

Do. 

Bo. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Dou 

Do. 

Do. 
Light  cUmdt. 
Cloady. 

Do: 
Fair. 

Light  elonda. 
Huy  and  moky. 

Clear. 
Cloudy. 
Light  ekrada. 
Clear. 

Da 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Dow 
lUr. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Cloa47* 

D«: 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Fine. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Cloudy. 

Do: 


Do. 

Do. 
Fdr. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Dow 

Dow 

Do. 

Do. 
Ckrady. 
Fine. 
Ckmdy. 
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Air. 

1 

Water. 

Wind. 

Hd&th. 

Shade. 

Sun. 

i 

A 

CO 

n 

CO 

We^BbK. 

4 

ee 

p. 

Oct  12 

18. 

14. 

15 

16. 

17 

18. 

19. 

20- 

aL 

22. 

o 

52 

47 

48 

48 

58 

40 

41 

40 

89 

46 

42 

o 
56 

52 
49 
72 
88 
84 
84 
75 
80 
88 
91 

o 

60 

51 

49 

46 

53 

54 

54 

64 

50 

o 
65 
52 
49 
82 
90 
94 
108 
75 
91 
105 
105 

o 

'"ii' 

*"87' 
89 
87 
86 
88 
86 
43 
87 

o 

49 

49 

49 

48 

47 

47 

47 

48 

47 

47 

47 

o 

50 

51 

49 

50 

60 

51 

51 

51 

51 

51 

51 

I 

51 
49 
49 
49 
50 
50 
50 
50 

"io" 

s. 

SE. 

*'"s.*" 
s. 

SB. 
SB. 

a 
sw. 

SB. 
SB. 

Bain. 
Cloudy. 
Baln7 
Fine. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
2ood7,a.in.;flB^p.B. 
Fmo. 

Do. 

Do. 

Table  11,—Tahle  of  adtmon-egga  taken  at  (he  UtUted  States  salman-hreedimg  ttaUmf  Jf^ 
Cloud  BiwTf  Cal\fomia,  during  ike  season  of  1878. 


Date. 

■Si 

f 

II 

1 

11 

0 

6 

i 

Aiigast20 

30,000 
30^000 
02,000 
54,000 
110.000 
152,000 
802,000 
806,000 
444,000 
496,000 
682,000 
848,000 
874,000 
429,000 
682,000 
578.000 
740b  000 
578,000 
714,000 
894.000 
722,000 
858;  000 
920.000 
600,000 
648,000 
700,000 

80.000 

00.000 

122,000 

176;  000 

286,000 

488,000 

740,000 

1,046;  000 

1,490;  000 

1,986;  000 

2,068,000 

8, 016;  000 

3,890.000 

8,812,000 

4,894,000 

4,97^000 

5^712,090 

7,O04i0OO 
7888^000 
8,020.000 
9, 478;  000 
10;  896, 000 
1^898,000 
11«640,090 
12, 946;  000 

7!         T 

22 -. 

8 

19 

17 

20 

46 

83 

82 

106 

188 

201 

112 

118 

180 

179 

168 

238 

190 

211 

256 

21a 

218 

288 

154 

196 

2S1 

0 

28                      

u 

24 

a 

26 

» 

27       

m 

28 

29 

80 

0 

81 

» 

w 

m 

4 

0 

5 

im 

6 

1.01 

7 

tm 

8 

!,«» 

9 

^2 

10 

t,^ 

11 

**! 

12 

S.M 

18 

I'm 

14 

•'S 

16 

13 

16 

••2 

18 

t^m 

Total  number  of  eg|^  taken ^'^S! 

Total  number  of  tatmon  spawned 9iW 
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Tabub  m. — Tahle  showing  the  loe^iUt  of  dolmon  aiMwned  on  various  days  at  the  Vn/Mi 
States  salmonAnrecd^  staHon^  MoCloud  Bicer,  CaHfomia^  during  ike  season  of  1878. 

[The  salmon  were  weighed  after  tiie  egga  had  been  taken  from  them.] 
AUGUST  28, 1879. 


1 

1 

II 

1 

It 

1 

II 

1 

1^ 

1 

It 

1 

1 

1 

i 

Jz; 

^ 

^^ 

^ 

^^ 

\^ 

^5. 

^ 

\^ 

^" 

^ 

}z? 

^5. 

8 

12 

8 

22 

6 

32 

8 

42 

52 

62 

7 

72 

7 

7 

18 

7 

23 

16 

33 

8 

43 

53 

63 

7 

73 

8 

8 ; 

14 

8 

24 

14 

84 

5 

t   44 

8  * 

54 

m 

64 

7 

74 

6 

8  , 

15 

0 

25 

14 

85 

8 

45 

6  i 

55 

65 

8 

75 

13 

lOi 

16 

16 

26 

U 

86 

7 

46 

56 

11 

66 

7 

76 

12 

9 

17 

6 

27 

16 

37 

14 

47 

57 

67 

7 

77 

7 

5  1 

18 

6 

28 

14 

88 

7 

48 

58 

68 

7 

.   78 

7 

6 

19 

7  • 

20 

7 

89 

9 

40 

10  , 

59 

15 

60 

9 

1   79 

7 

16 

20 

14  , 

80 

8 

40 

7 

50 

16 

60 

70 

8 

80 

6 

10 

9' 

21 

14 

81 

8 

41 

17 

61 

61 

71 

7 

«   81 

15 

u 

15 

1 

1 
I 

81  fish  weighed ;  average  weight,  &i  pounds. 
AUGUST  29, 1878. 


16 

12 

15 

28 

7 

88 

7 

48 

68 

1 

63 

78 

13 

24 

7 

84 

17 

44 

54 

64 

74 

10 

14 

25 

8 

85 

18 

46 

65 

65 

75 

15 

26 

15 

86 

8 

46 

56 

66 

76 

14 

16 

27 

9 

87 

7 

47 

57 

67 

77 

17 

28 

8 

38 

0 

48 

58 

68 

78 

11 

12 

18 

20 

7 

89 

14 

40 

69 

69 

79 

10 

80 

11 

40 

5 

60 

60 

70 

80 

20 

31 

14 

41 

7 

51 

61 

10 

71 

81 

10 

21 

32 

14 

42 

17 

52 

8 

62 

6 

72 

82 

11 

' 

22 

17 

82  fish  weighed;  average  weight,  8^  pounds. 
AUGUST  80, 1879. 


14 

15 

si 

29 

42 

6 

1  » 

6 

68 

7 

81 

94 

9 

16 

7 

80 

43 

6 

1   56 

12 

69 

8 

82 

96 

17 

17 

8  ; 

81 

44 

6 

67 

7 

70 

18 

83 

96 

12 

18 

7 

82 

45 

8 

58 

9 

71 

9 

84 

97 

16 

19 

7  . 

83 

46 

8 

1   69 

8 

72 

14 

85 

08 

8 

20 

14 

34 

47 

8 

>   60 

6 

73 

8 

86 

99 

8 

21 

10 

85 

48 

5 

1   61 

6 

74 

8 

87 

100 

8 

22 

11 

36 

40 

6 

62 

11 

75 

6 

88 

101 

7 

23 

8 

87 

50 

6 

68 

7 

76 

15 

89 

102 

10 

8 

24 

8 

88 

51 

10 

64 

6 

77 

14 

90 

103 

11 

7 

25 

6 

89 

52 

8 

1   66 

11 

78 

8 

91 

11 

104 

12 

6 

26 

7 

40 

53 

7 

66 

18 

79 

9 

92 

15 

105 

13 

8 

27 

7 

41 

54 

6 

67 

11 

80 

7 

93 

7 

106 

14 

8 

28 

8 

106  fish  weighed;  average  weight,  8  poonds. 
AUGUST  81, 1878. 
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10 

87 

64 

1  " 

14 

88 

105 

4 

122 

2 

20 

88 

65 

72 

13 

80 

106 

123 

8 

21 

89 

56 

73 

7 

90 

107 

124 

4 

22 

18 

40 

17 

57 

15 

74 

8 

91 

108 

125 
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14 

23 

41 

58 

75 

15 

92 

lOO 

126 

6 

24 

42 

59 

76 

7 

98 

110 

127 

7 

25 

48 

60 

77 

11 

94 

111 

128 

8 

26 

44 

61 

78 

7 

95 

112 

129 

9 

18 

27 

45 

62 

79 

18 

96 

113 

130 

10 

28 

46 

68 

80 

7 

97 

114 

131 

11 

29 

47 

64 

81 

5 

98 

115 

132 

12 

80 

48 

65 

82 

16 

99 

116 

12 

133 

17 

13 

81 

12 

48 

66 

83 

13 

100 

117 

134 

14 

82 

12 

60 

67 

1   84 

8 

101 

118 

185 

15 

1   5 

83 

16 

51 

68 

i   86 

6 

102 

119 

>  136 

16 

84 

6 

G2 

69 

86 

6 

103 

120 

8 

.  137 

17 

85 

7 

53 

70 

87 

8 

104 

121 

• 

188 

18' 

86 

5 

188  fish  weighed;  average  weight  7|  poonds. 
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SBPTBMBBB  fl^  1878. 


Si 
1^ 


88 

87 

88 

88 

40 

tt 


46  fish  weighed;  ayerage  weight  7|. 

Table  IY.— Table  of  distrihuHon  of  Balnum  tgga  from  tke  XJniiM  SkOet 
staUoH,  MoCloud  Biver,  CaHfomia,  during  ths  »ea»om  of  187a 


State. 

Number 
asked. 

Number 
fiirwaidad. 

Ca1ift>rn1^ 

B.B.  Bedding 

2,500,000 

100,000 
100,000 
200,000 
260,000 
50,000 
100,000 
15^000 

1,000,000 
100,000 
100,000 
250,000 
200,000 

1,000.000 
200.000 
100,000 
250,000 
250,000 

800,000 
150,000 

25,000 
100.000 
850,000 

00,000 
150.000 
300,000 

80,000 

50,000 

100,000 
100.000 

loolooo* 

100,000 
100,000 
250,000 
200,000 

2.500,000 

NX) 
NX) 
KM) 
KM) 
KM) 
KM) 
KM) 

^     SS 

NX) 
100 
100 

NX) 
NX) 
NX) 

800,000 
150,000 

25,000 
100,000 
860,000 

50,000 
150,000 
100,000 

20,000 

50,000 
800,000 
600,000 
100,000 

10Q,iXK» 

loolooo 

100,000 
100.000 
260,000 
200,000 

Illinois 

Dr.  W.  A.  Pratt 

taiies. 
Mo^CanolL 

Do 

V.K.Fairbank    

Do 

Ssmuel  Preston............. 

Iowa 

B.  F.Shaw 

Ansmofia. 

Do 

W.  A.Mynster 

fVin^fi  iquflk. 

Knnflae . . 

B.F.  Shaw 

CedsrRi^vlda. 
Pemlnokeu 

MaIv^ 

liOifmso  Bailf^y 

Maryland 

X.  B.  Ferguson. 

IRaltfrnm^ 

A.  H.  Powers 

njmoath,K.H. 

Wmcbeetnr. 

Do 

B.A.Brockett 

Michigan 

Frank  K.Clark 

NortlLvillie. 

Oflonrfl  H.  iTerome 

inies. 

Minnesota 

Dr.  K.O.  Sweeny 

Saint  Paol 

Miwfoiiii 

B.F.Sliaw r 

Anamoaa,  Iowa. 
Sonth  Fmid,  HI 

Kebraeka 

iT.  Q-,  Romaine 

Nevada 

H.G.  Parker 

Carson  City. 

State  hatddbg.hoMi^  nt 
mouth. 

Mr8.J.M8laek. 

Kew  Hampehire 

Ifew  Jersey 

Do 

A.  H.  Powers  ..r. ........... 

Mrs-J.H.  Slack 

West  Jersey  Gsme  Protect- 
ive Society. 
AbnunS,  Hewitt 

Do 

Do. 

Kew  York 

Seth  Green ..... 

Csledonia. 

If orth  Carolina.. 
Ohio 

S.  G.Worth 

Castalia  Springs  Association 
Jamev  DoflV  ^ . r^..^... ...... 

gS^CJ!**^ 

Pennsylvania.... 
Do 

Marintte. 

Seth  Weeks 

Corxy. 

rthn^t,  Tfl^THl 

C.F.Beed 

Utah 

A.P.Bockwood 

Salt  Lake  City. 

Virginia 

West  Virginia... 
Wisconsin 

Do 

Prof.  M.  McDonald 

Lynchbnn.  ' 

Bcinney,.w.Va. 

Msdistnu 

Geneva  Lak» 

C.  8.  White 

Wisconsin  State  hatching- 
house. 
AE.  Lytic 

Canada 

SamuerWilmot 

KewCaalla. 

England 

Prof.  S.F.Bsird 

g^^Mld. 

Frsnoe. 

FrMioe 

F^ii«nd 

do 

HoUand. 
Oennsny. 

0^nn«ny   

do 

KewZesland.... 

AnoUaad  AooUmatation  So- 
ciety. 

Total 

10,810,000 

10,810,000 
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Table  Y. — Catalogue  of  Natural  History  Collection  made  for  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution  in  1878,  by  Livingston  Stone. 

4750  to  500O  are  all  from  McCloud  Eiver,  California. 

4750.  Trout.    September,  1878. 

4780.  Trout.    September,  1878. 

4790.  Salmon  akin.    September,  1878. 

480O.  Salmon  skin.    September,  1878. 

4810.  Trout.    September,  1878. 

4820.  Trout.    September,  1878. 

4830.  Salmon  skin.    September,  1878. 

4840.  Trout    September,  1878. 

4850.  Trout.    September,  1878. 

4860.  Salmon  skin.    September,  1878. 

4870.  Salmon  skin.    September,  1878. 

4890.  Trout    September,  1878. 

490O.  Trout    September,  1878. 

4920.  Salmon  skin.    September,  1878. 

4930.  Trout    September,  1878. 

4940.  Sahnon  skin.    September,  1878. 

4950.  Trout    September,  1878. 

4960.  Trout    September,  1878. 

4970.  Trout    September,  187a 

4980.  Salmon  skin.    September,  1878. 

4990.  Trout    September,  1878. 

500^.  Eat    September,  1878. 

670.  Trout    McCloud  River,  California.    July  1, 1878. 

571.  Trout    McCloud  River,  California.    July  1, 1878. 

672.  Trout    McCloud  River,  California.    July  3, 1878. 

673.  Trout    McCloud  River,  California.    July  6, 1878. 

674.  Trout  McCloud  River,  California.  June  30, 1878. 
575.  Trout  McCloud  River,  California.  June  27, 1878. 
676.  Trout    McCloud  River,  California.    June  30, 1878. 

577.  Trout    McCloud  River,  California.    June  27, 1878. 

578.  Trout    DoUy  Varden  (Indian,  Wye-dai-deekit).    McCloud  Riv- 
er, California.    July  6, 1878. 

579.  Salmon  skin  (female).    McCloud  River,  California.   July  14, 1878. 

580.  Trout    McCloud  River,  California.    July  3, 1878. 
58L  Sacramento  Pike.    McCloud  River,  CaL    July  6, 187a 

582.  Trout    McCloud  River,  California.    July  14, 1878. 

583.  Trout    McCloud  River,  California.    July  14, 1878. 

584.  Trout    DollyVarden (Indian, Wye-daideek-it).  McCloudRiver, 
Oalifomia.    July  14, 1878. 

585  to  59L  Salmon  skins.    (Males,  585,  586,  587,  588,  589, 590).    Mc- 
Cloud River,  CaL    July  15, 1878. 

591  to  506.  Salmon  skins  (females).    McCloud  River,  California.    July 
16, 1878. 
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696.  Trout.    McClond  Eiver,  California.    July  16, 1878. 

697.  Trout    McOloud  Eiver.    July  16, 1878. 

698.  Trout.    McOloud  River,  California.    July  15, 1878. 

699  to  604.  Salmon  skins  (males;.  McCloud  Biver,  California.  July 
16, 1878. 

604  to  611.  Salmon  skins  (females).  McCloud  Biver,  California.  July 
16, 1878. 

Jar  Ko.  1.  Two  Dolly  Vardens.  Clackamas  Biver,  Oregon.  Winter 
1877  and  1878. 

Jar  No.  2.  Two  Trout,  one  Dolly  Varden.  McCloud  Biver,  California. 
July,  1878. 

Jar  No.  3.  Five  Trout,  one  Dolly  Varden,  one  Snake.  McOloud  Biv- 
er, Califomia.    July,  1878. 

Jar  No.  4.  Birds.    McCloud  and  Pitt  Bivers,  Califomia. 

611.  Trout    McCloud  Biver,  California.    August  17, 1878. 

613  and  614.  Trout    McCloud  Biver,  California.    August  19, 187a 

616  and  616.  Trout  Dolly  Varden  (Indian,  Wye-dai-deek-it).  Mo- 
Cloud  Biver,  California.    August  16, 1878. 

617.  Trout  Dolly  Varden.  (Wye-dai-deek-it).  McCloud  Biver,  Cali- 
fomia.   Septem'ber  1, 1878. 

618,  619,  620,  621.  Trout  McCloud  Biver,  CaL  August  23  and  26, 
1878. 

622,  623.  Salmon  heads  (male).  McCloud  Biver,  California.  Sq>- 
tember  3, 1878. 

624,  626.  Salmon  skins  (females).  McCloud  Biver,  Ci^omia.  Sq>- 
tember  3, 1878. 

627,  628,  629,  630,  631,  632,  633,  634.  Trout  McCloud  Biver,  Califtt- 
nia.    August,  1878. 
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XXXIV -REPORT  OF  SALMON-HATCfflNG  OPERATIONS  IN  1878, 
AT  THE  CLACKAMAS  HATCBERY. 


Bt  W.  F.  Hxtbbard. 


Glaokamas  Hatoheby,  OsEGONy  FdMTuary  4y  1879. 
To  Professor  Spenois  F.  Baikd,     • 

United  States  Fish  Commissioner : 

I  beg  to  report  to  yon  as  follows:  The  first  spawn  of  last  seasbn  was 
tid^en  September  5, 1878,  when  we  took  the  spawn  from  one  female 
salmon,  the  first  one  we  had  canght  that  was  rix>e.  The  next  was  taken 
September  7,  when  we  took  two  females.  In  spawning  the  fish,  some- 
times one  male  woold  answer  for  one  female ;  bnt  we  almost  always  nsed 
two,  and  sometimes  three.  When  fishing,  we  always  caught  more  males 
than  females. 

September  9  took  the  spawn  firom  4  females. 

September  10  took  the  spawn  from  5  females. 

September  11  took  the  spawn  from  7  females. 

September  13  took  the  spawn  frt>m  12  females* 

September  14  took  the  spawn  from  23  females. 

September  15  took  the  spawn  from  22  females. 

S^tember  16  took  the  spawn  from  19  females. 

September  17  took  the  spawn  from  32  females. 

September  18  took  the  sx>awn  from  27  females. 

September  19  took  the  spawn  frt>m  38  females. 

S^tember  20  took  the  spawn  from  36  females. 

September  21  took  the  spawn  from  43  females. 

September  22  took  the  spawn  fit>m  35  females. 

September  23  took  the  spawn  fit>m  32  females. 

September  24  took  the  spawn  from  20  fenu^es.  ^ 

Septemb^  25  took  the  spawn  frt>m  27  femsles. 

September  26  took  the  spawn  from  31  temsAes. 

September  27  took  the  spawn  from  24  females. 

S^tember  28  took  the  spawn  from  21  females. 

September  29  the  river  began  to  rise,  caosed  by  heavy  rains,  smd  we 
were  not  able  to  do  any  fishing,  although  we  took  the  spawn  from  feur 
fish  which  we  had  in  pens  built  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  the  fish. 

September  30  we  took  the  ^»wn  fit>m  three  fish  from  the  p^is. 
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The  river  was  still  rising,  and  on  the  night  of  the  30th  it  washed  away 
the  rack,  allowing  all  the  £Lsh  that  were  below  to  go  np  the  river.  Aft^ 
that  the  river  stayed  high  for  two  or  three  days,  and  when  it  got  low 
enongh  for  ns  to  fish  again  aU  the  fish  were  gone. 

The  number  of  eggs  taken  was  2,081,000. 

The  number  of  females  spawned  was  478. 

There  were  more  than  twice  as  many  males  caaght  as  there  were  fe- 
males. 

l^ovember  7  the  dam  which  supplies  the  hatching-house  with  water 
broke,  and  we  were  obliged  to  take  the  eggs  and  young  fish  oat  of  the 
house.  The  company  has  two  flat-boats  here,  and  we  fitstened  them  to- 
gether and  made  a  place  between  them  for  the  eggs  and  fish.  On  the 
same  day  we  turned  into  the  river  300,000  young  fish. 

December  9  the  river  began  rising  again,  and  the  enrr^it  was  so 
strong  that  it  killed  a  good  msaij  of  the  fish,  and  we  saw  something 
must  be  done  or  we  would  lose  them  alL  By  this  time  we  had  had  a 
good  deal  of  rain,  and  all  the  small  streams  were  full  of  water  and  we 
were  able  to  turn  the  water  from  one  of  them,  which  has  plenty  of  water 
in  the  winter,  but  is  nearly  dry  in  the  summer,  into  the  hatching-home, 
and  once  more  the  fish  were  put  back  into  the  house;  at  this  time  tiie 
eggs  were  nearly  all  hatched. 

December  24  Captain  Ainsworth  took  3,000  young  salmon,  which  w&t 
placed  in  a  land-locked  lake  iq  Washington  Territory. 

December  26  600,000  young  fish  were  turned  into  the  river  and  Cleer 
Greek,  a  stream  which  runs  into  the  Glackamas  below  the  hatchery. 

December  27  150,000  young  fish  were  turned  into  the  river  at  difTereot 
I)oints. 

January  2, 1879,  the  last  of  the  young  fish  were  out,  150,000,  whidi 
were  also  put  in  the  Clackamas  at  different  points  up  Mid  down  ^ 
river. 

The  total  number  of  fish  turned  out  is  estimated  at  1,203,000. 

The  large  number  of  eggs  and  fish  lost  is  attributed  to  having  to 
move  them  from  the  hatching-house  to  the  river  and  back,  and  also  to 
the  high-water  whUe  they  were  in  the  river,  which  killed  a  great  masj, 

At  the  time  the  rack  went  out  there  were  a  great  many  fish  below  it 
and  had  it  remained  two  or  three  weeks  longer,  we  should  probably  havt 
t^ken  another  million  of  eggs. 

W.  F.  HUBBARD, 
Assistant  SuperinteHdenL 

Eespectftdly  fbrwarded. 

J.  G.  MEGLEE, 
Secretary  0.  &  W.  F.  P.  Co. 
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nXV -REPORT  OF  SALMON-HATCHING  OPERATIONS  ON  ROGUE 
RIVER,  OREGON,  1877-78. 


By  K.  B.  Pbatt. 

Mr.  LiviNasTON  Stonb  : 

Deab  Sm :  In  accordance  with  your  request,  I  will  endeavor  to  give 
yoa  a  report  of  the  proceedings  at  the  salmon  hatchery  at  EUensbnrgh, 
Oregon,  mouth  of  Eogue  Eiver. 

During  the  summer  of  1877,  Mr.  E.  D.  Hume,  who  had  just  completed 
a  salmon  cannery  at  Elleusburgh,  visited  the  United  States  fishery  on 
the  McCloud  Eiver,  California,  and  examined  the  hatching-house  and 
the  work  being  done  there,  and  decided  he  would  have  a  hatchery  of  his 
own  upon  Eogue  Eiver,  in  order  to  keep  up  the  supply  of  salmon  in 
that  stream. 

For  nearly  twenty  years  salmon  had  been  taken  in  large  numbers  and 
salted,  and  there  was  a  visible  decrease  in  the  number  of  fish  returning 
to  the  river  each  year. 

On  returning  to  Elleusburgh,  in  September,  Mr.  Hume  set  about  put- 
ting up  a  hatching-house,  building  it  only  a  short  distance  from  the 
mouth  of  the  river.  About  250  salmon  were  placed  in  a  fresh-water 
pond,  which  had  been  dug  close  by  the  hatching-house,  there  to  be  kept 
until  they  were  ready  to  spawn,  but  as  there  was  an  insufficient  supply 
of  water  in  the  pond,  many  of  the  fish  died,  so  that  by  the  time  they 
commenced  spawning  there  were  only  about  100  left.  Of  these,.  67 
were  females,  from  which  about  215,000  eggs  were  taken.  Just  be- 
fore spawning  time  a  large  cage,  with  three  compartments,  was  built 
md  sunk  iu  the  pond;  then  the  pond  was  dragged  with  a  net,  and  the 
Ish  placed  in  the  largest  compartment  of  the  cage.  From  there  the  fish 
^'ere  canght  in  dip-nets  and  examined  each  day,  the  ripe  females  put  in 
me  division  of  the  cage,  and  the  ripe  males  in  another.  Mr.  Hume's 
dea  was  to  handle  the  fish  as  carefully  as  possible  when  spawning  them, 
md  to  at  once  return  them  to  the  river,  so  that  they  could  return  to  salt 
rater  as  soon  as  they  chose.  With  this  idea  in  view,  a  contrivance  for 
Lolding  the  fish  while  spawning  was  made,  consisting  of  two  pieces  of 
[ght  board  fastened  together  on  one  side  with  hinges,  and  straps  ex- 
ending  around  the  other  side  at  the  ends.  In  this  the  females  were 
flaced  on  their  backs,  the  straps  extending  around  the  shoulders  and 
ail,  and  with  a  little  care  they  could  not  escai)e.  The  males  were  held 
y  one  of  the  men  in  his  arms;  so  the  necessity  for  taking  the  fish  by 
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the  gills  was  avoided.  As  soon  as  the  fish  were  spawned  they  weie 
marked  by  cutting  a  piece  from  the  dorsal  fin,  and  immediately  returned 
to  the  river^  most  of  them  swimming  off  quite  vigorously.  The  first  eggs 
were  taken  on  N^ovember  23,  and  the  last  on  December  12.  The  hatch- 
ing-house was  supplied  with  water  from  a  small  stream  that  waa  con- 
stantly roiled  up  by  the  cattle  and  horses  running  loose  over  the  coontay, 
and  then  the  heavy  rains  swelled  the  stream  to  an  unnatural  size,  and 
leaves,  twigs,  and  mud  would  be  swept  down  into  the  tank  and  choke 
up  the  flannel  screens,  so  that  it  was  necessary  to  dean  them  every  few 
minutes,  and  a  watchman  was  kept  on  duly  all  night  to  see  that  there 
was  a  good  supply  of  water  running  through  the  trough  all  the  time. 
The  temperature  of  the  water  was  sometimes  as  low  as  38^,  rangmg 
from  that  up  to  54°,  averaging  about  47o.  The  eggs  were  from  23  to  27 
days  in  showing  the  eye  spots,  and  from  56  to  60  days  in  hatching,  a  few 
not  hatching  till  64  days  old.  After  keeping  the  young  fry  from  three 
to  four  weeks  they  were  taken  up  the  river  and  placed  in  some  small 
creeks  IJ,  6,  and  12  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  river.  Owing  to  tbc 
difficulty  in  keeping  a  pure  supply  of  water  running  through  the  trough, 
and  many  other  adverse  conditions,  there  was  a  large  loss  in  hatching 
the  eggs,  probably  30  per  cent. 

Again,  in  transporting  the  young  fry  up  the  river  to  the  small  creeks 
where  they  were  planted  there  was  a  considerable  loss,  owing  to  the 
overcrowding  in  the  tubs  and  pails  in  which  they  were  carried.  How- 
ever, at  least  100,000  healthy  young  fry  were  planted  in  the  streams,  and 
probably  many  of  those  that  were  thought  to  be  suffocated  revived  afte 
being  turned  into  the  stream,  for  some  were  seen  to  swim  off  after  a  fev 
minutes. 
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XXXVI.-REPORT  ON  AN  ATTEMPT  TO  COLLECT  EGGS  OF  SEBAGO 

SALMON  IN  1878. 


Bt  Charles  G.  Atkins. 


1.— HABEPAT  OF  SEBAGO  SALMON. 

Within  the  limite  of  the  State  of  Maine  there  are  known  to  be  fonr 
distinct  localities  inhabited  from  olden  times  by  firesh- water  salmon,  com- 
monly called  ^<  landlocked  salmon."  The  first  of  these  districts  is  in  the 
valley  of  the  Saint  Croix  Eiver,  mainly  in  Grand  Lake  and  connecting 
waters,  on  the  west  branch  or  Schoodic  Eiver,  whence  the  name  "  Schoodic 
Balmon."  The  second  is  Beed's  Pond,  Union  Eiver,  Hancock  Gonnty; 
tiie  third  is  Sebeo  Lake  and  vicinity,  tributary  to  the  Penobscot;  and 
the  fourth  is  Sebago  Lake  and  yicinity,  tributary  to  the  Presumpscot 
Eiver. 

Lake  Sebago,  the  principal  haunt  of  the  salmon  in  this  district,  is 
the  second  largest  body  of  fresh  water  in  Maine.  It  has  an  area  of 
about  sixty  square  miles.  Its  depth  is  known  to  exceed  100  feet,  and 
is  reported  to  be  in  places  not  less  than  400  feet  deep.  Its  shores  are 
for  the  most  part  sandy,  but  in  some  places  gravelly  and  stony,  and  in 
a  few  places  the  solid  ledge  comes  down  steeply  to  the  water's  edge.  A 
large  portion  of  the  country  draining  into  the  lake  is  also  sandy  and 
gravelly,  and  the  streams  are  generally  clear,  though  considerably  dis- 
colored by  -peskt  swamps. 

Though  in  the  midst  of  a  country  long  since  settled,  the  immediate 
shores  of  the  lake  are  almost  wholly  clothed  with  forests  of  recent  growth, 
their  sterile  character  forbidding  any  extensive  attempt  at  fEurming. 

Sebago  Lake  discharges  its  waters  into  the  Presumpscot  Eiver,  which 
empties  into  Oasco  Bay  near  Portland.  The  entire  length  of  this  river 
is  about  twenty-two  miles.  It  descends  rapidly,  having  a  total  fsdl  of 
247  feet  between  the  lake  and  the  sea,  yet  in  its  natural  condition  there 
was  no  imi>ediment  to  the  free  passage  of  fish  up  and  down*  There  were 
many  rapids  which  were  doubtless  resorted  to  by  spawning  salmon.  For 
many  years,  however,  the  river  has  been  obstructed  by  many  high  mill- 
dams,  which  have  entirely  prevented  the  ascent  of  fish.  The  descent  is 
of  course  still  open,  and  the  fresh-water  salmon  are  occasionally  taken 
on  all  parts  of  the  river. 

The  principal  i^uent  of  Sebago  Lake  is  Songo  Eiver,  whidi  drains 
the  country  lying  to  the  northj^  Songo  Eiver  itself  is  very  short,  form- 
ing merely  the  connecting  link  between  Sebago  Lake  and  an  extensive 
chain  of  ponds  (so  called)  above.    In  a  straight  line  the  distimce  from 
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the  lake  to  the  first  pond  (Brandy  Pond)  is  not  over  three  mflee.  By 
the  course  of  the  river,  which  is  sinaons  to  an  extraordinary  degree,  the 
distance  may  be  twice  or  thrice  as  great.  A  short  distance  below  Brandy 
Pond  the  river  \a  crossed  by  a  dam  and  lock  to  improve  the  navigaticHi, 
which  is  pursued  not  only  by  freight  boats,  which  formerly  mmi  by  canal 
to  Portland,  but  now  only  across  the  lake  to  a  station  of  the  Portland 
and  Ogdensburgh  Eailroad,  but  also  by  steamers  conveying  passengefs 
as  far  as  Bridgton,  on  Long  Pond.  Immediately  below  this  lock  the 
Songo  receives  its  main  afiftuent,  Crooked  Eiver,  a  stresun  tha^  rises 
nearly  forty  miles  to  the  northward  and  follows  a  very  sinuoos  conrBC 
from  a  country  of  granite  hills  down  through  sandy  and  gravelly  inter 
vals. 

The  Songo  itself  affords  no  spawning-ground  for  the  salmoii^  almost 
its  whole  sluggish  course  being  through  a  low-lying  country,  and  tibe 
entire  fall,  except  at  the  lock,  being  but  a  few  inches.  The  Crooked 
Elver,  however,  is  rapid  through  its  whole  course,  except  where  boe 
and  there  interrupted  by  dams  and  mill-ponds.  In  old  times,  doabtlen, 
the  whole  length  of  this  stream  formed  the  breeding-grounds  of  Ak 
salmon.  At  present  only  that  portion  is  accessible  which  lies  bebv 
the  village  of  Edes  Falls,  not  exceeding,  probably,  six  miles  in  lengtlL 
There  are,  however,  in  this  short  distance,  many  gravelly  rapids  whsxe 
the  sahnon  spawn. 

Besides  Songo  Biver  there  is  but  one  other  stream  known  to  be  a 
breeding-ground  for  the  salmon  inhabiting  Sebago  Lake,  namely,  N<Mtli- 
west  Eiver.  Mr.  Buck  visited  this  stream  in  Kovember  and  found  it 
accessible  to  fish  for  only  about  a  mile  firom  the  lake,  a  mill-dam  inter- 
cepting further  progress.  At  that  time  the  stream  was  aboat  20  fioet 
wide  and  18  inches  deep,  with  a  moderate  current. 

It  ia  also  currently  reported  that  the  salmon  spawn  oa  gravelly  ban 
and  beaches  in  the  lake  itself.  This  is  not  improbable,  though  Mr.  BudL 
explored  Sandy  Beach,  which  is  singled  out  by  report  as  the  special 
place  for  this  sort  of  work,  without  finding  any  indics^ons  €i  flah  hav- 
ing resorted  to  it  in  1878. 

Besides  Sebago  Lake  itself,  the  same  variely  of  salmon  inhabit  Lot^ 
Pond,  the  most  considerable  body  of  water  drained  by  Songo  Bivei^ 
eleven  miles  long  but  quite  narrow,  having  an  area  of  nine  or  ten  sqoaie 
miles.  The  principal  breeding-ground  of  the  Long  Pond  salmon  is  Bear 
Brook,  which  comes  in  from  the  north  near  the  village  of  HarrisoD. 
Doubtless  other  streams  were  once  frequented  by  them,  but  not  in  reoeiit 
years. 

2.— CHAEAOTEEISTICS  OF  SEBAGO  SALMON. 

First  of  all  the  Sebago  salmon  are  distinguished  from  ibe  sea-goio; 
salmon  on  the  one  hand,  and  from  the  Schoodic  and  Sebec  salnM>n  on  the 
other,  by  their  size.  As  exhibiting  the  result  of  my  own  observation  in 
1867  and  such  researches  as  I  was  able  to  make  at  that  time,  I  extract 
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the  following  from  the  Maine  Fisheries  Eeport  for  1867 :  "The  average 
of  those  taken  in  the  fiall  is,  for  the  males,  5  x>onnds ;  for  the  females,  a 
little  more  than  three  pon|ids.  A  female  25  inches  long  weighs  5  pounds, 
a  male  of  the  same  length  weighs  7  poands.  Of  two  males  29  inches 
long,  one  weighed  9  x>ounds  14  ounces,  the  other  11  pounds  4  ounces. 
Some  extreme  weights  may  be  given.  One  was  taken  the  past  season 
(1867)  at  Edes  Falls  that  dressed  14  J  i)ounds.  The  largest  on  record 
was  caught  by  Mr.  Sawyer,  of  Eaymond.  Its  weight  was  17^  pounds, 
and  is  vouched  for  by  Franklin  Sawyer,  esq.,  of  Portland.  These  old 
fish  are  seldom  caught  with  the  hook,  and  of  those  taken  in  the  spring 
and  summer,  when  they  are  in  season,  the  average  weight  would  be  less 
than  indicated  by  the  above.'^  I  have  been  told  of  still  larger  specimens 
having  been  taken,  but  am  unable  now  to  give  any  authority.  Thus  it 
win  be  seen  that  the  Sebago  salmon  average  about  one-third  the  size  of 
the  sea-going  Atlantic  salmon  and  twice  the  size  of  the  Schoodic  salmon. 
I  am  aware  that  from  the  naturalist's  standjwint  the  matter  of  size  is 
not  important,  yet  with  the  fish-culturist  it  is  of  the  very  first  moment. 
It  is  not,  perhaps,  a  very  reliable  characteristic,  being  so  much  infiu- 
enced  often  by  the  character  of  the  range  and  feeding-ground,  but  in 
the  present  case  there  are  reasons  for  thinking  that  the  Sebago  salmon 
have  inherited  a  tendency  to  rapid  growth  and  the  attainment  of  a 
large  size  not  possessed  by  those  of  the  Schoodic  Lakes;  for  not  alone 
in  the  Sebago  Lake  and  the  Sango  and  Crooked  Bivers  are  fish  of  such 
large  size  found.  Those  of  Long  Pond  are  little,  if  any,  inferior  in  this 
respect  to  those  of  the  Sebago,  though  Long  Pond  is  a  much  smaller 
body  of  water  than  several  of  the  Schoodic  Lakes,  and  is  not  known  to 
offer  in  depth,  in  the  character  of  the  water,  or  in  food,  any  special  ad- 
vantages. 

In  form  and  color  the  Sebago  salmon  approach  more  nearly  to  the  sea 
salmon  than  do  the  Schoodic  or  the  Sebec  fish.  In  the  breeding  season 
the  males  are  much  brighter  colored  and  the  hook  on  the  lower  jaw  is 
more  developed.  The  males,  at  least,  judging  from  the  few  specimens 
measured,  are  stouter  in  proportion  to  their  length  than  any  other 
salmon  I  have  ever  examined.  The  single  specimen  mentioned  above  as 
weighing  llj  pounds  was  29  inches  long.  An  average  Penobscot  male 
sabnon  of  an  equal  weight  would  have  been  32  inches  long. 

The  habits  of  the  Sebago  salmon  are  identical,  so  far  as  observed,  with 
those  of  other  fresh-water  salmon.  They  dwell  and  feed  in  the  lakes, 
occasionally  running  into  the  larger  streams  after  food,  and  at  spawning 
time,  which  begins  the  last  of  October,  they  seek  the  gravelly  rapids  of 
the  streams  and  there  excavate  nests,  in  which  they  deposit  their  eggs. 
The  old  fish  abstain  from  food  at  spawning  time,  but  young  males  are 
taken  with  eggs  in  their  mouths  and  stomachs.  The  males  are  found 
frequenting  the  spawning-beds  when  only  6  inches  long,  retaining  still 
the  dark  bars  and  red  spots  on  the  sides,  and  these  little  fish  yield  milt 
abundantly.    The  females,  however,  are  not  found  till  well  grown  up. 
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At  the  feeding  season  both  sexes  take  bait  and  rise  to  tibe  fly,  and  are 
taken  in  Songo  and  Crooked  Bivers  and  in  Sebago  Lake.  In  Long 
Pond  they  are  never  taken  except  at  the  spawning  season,  while  aseend- 
ing  the  stream  or  near  its  month. 

3.— FOBMEE  EFFORTS  AT  CULTIVATION. 

Bnt  very  little  has  been  done  in  this  direction.  I  myself  visited  Bear 
Brook  in  1867  and  secured  about  8,000  eggs^  but,  being  an  atter  novice 
in  the  art,  succeeded  in  impregnating  but  a  very  small  percentage,  and 
nothing  practical  ever  came  of  them.  Shortly  after  that  Mr.  A.  B. 
Crockett,  of  Norway,  and  a  Mr.  Holmes,  associated  with  him,  seemed 
small  quantities  of  spawn  several  seasons  in  succession,  bat  with  wlu^ 
result  is  unknown.  In  1870  Mr.  Brackett,  of  the  Massachusetts  com- 
mission, visited  Songo  Lock  and  obtained  a  number  of  large  fish,  which 
he  transported  alive  to  Winchester,  Mass.,  and  from  these  were  obtained 
several  thousand  eggs. 

Several  years  later  Mr.  Joseph  B.  Dillingham,  of  Songo  Lock,  b^aa 
to  take  spawn  of  these  fish  for  the  Maine  commission.  He  followed  it 
up  for  several  years,  but  never  with  any  great  degree  of  success. 

4.— OBGANIZATIOK  OF  OPEBATIONS  m  1878. 

It  was  evidently  very  desirable  to  cultivate  on  a  large  scale  a  vari^ 
of  salmon  of  such  superior  character.  Previous  attempts  had  been  on  a 
small  scale,  and  had  not  demonstrated  the  existence  of  great  numben 
of  breeding  fish,  but  there  were  not  wanting  reasons  for  believing  that 
only  efficient  means  of  capture  were  wanting  to  develop  an  ample  supply. 
It  was  finally  arranged  between  the  Commissioners  of  Fisheries  of  the 
United  States  and  of  the  State  of  Maine  that  at  their  joint  expense  a 
new  attempt  should  be  made  by  a  party  well  fitted  out  with  all  the  ap- 
pliances deemed  necessary  to  a  thorough  trial  of  the  locality.  The 
management  of  the  afiair  was  placed  in  my  hands.  I  selected  Mr.  Harry 
H.  Buck,  of  Orland,  to  conduct  the  experiment,  my  own  presence  during 
the  spawning  season  being  impracticable. 

On  the  14th  of  August  I  visited  the  locality  with  Mr.  Buck  for  tiie 
purpose  of  selecting  sites  for  fishing  and  for  developing  the  eggs,  and 
deciding  other  general  questions.  There  seemed  to  be  no  doubt,  taking 
all  the  testimony  at  our  command,  that  the  most  promising  site  for  fish- 
ing operations  was  at  Songo  Lock,  and  it  was  decided  to  oonstiiict  here^ 
at  the  junction  of  the  Songo  and  Crooked  Bivers,  a  set  of  poonds,  on 
the  principle  of  an  ordinary  fish-weir,  of  fine-meshed  nets  suspended  on 
stakes  and  weighted  at  the  bottom  by  chains.  The  main  net  was  to  cross 
the  mouth  of  the  Crooked  Biver  and  intercept  the  ascent  of  ^fish  Hud 
lead  them  into  the  pounds,  which  were  built  immedis^ely  bdow  ibb 
Songo  dam,  aside  from  the  current  of  Crooked  Biver,  and  supplied  with 
Songo  water.    The  best  evidence  we  could  collect  assured  us  that  there 
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was  no  probability  of  such  a  rise  <rf  either  river  as  would  endanger  our 
work.  Should  they  stand  and  prove  as  efficient  as  we  hoped^  we  should 
be  in  position  to  take  ahnost  every  fish  that  entered  the  river,  for  all  the 
spawning  ground  lay  above  our  nets. 

No  little  difficulty  was  experienced  in  fixing  upon  a  convenient  site 
ioT  a  hatching-house.  Mr.  Joseph  B.  Dillingham,  whose  premises  were 
occupied,  had  a  very  good  hatching-house  of  small  size  fed  by  a  small 
spring  brook,  but  our  anticipations  were  so  great  that,  his  supply  of 
water  appeaI^ed  insufficient.  After  a  deal  of  searching  we  finally,  a  few 
weeks  later,  found  an  admirable  site  at  the'outlet  of  Trickey's  Pond,  a 
short  distance  to  the  westward  from  the  lock. 

6.— THE  SEASON'S  WORK.- 

Mr.  Buck  returned  to  the  scene  of  ox>erations  on  the  22d  of  August 
with  a  supply  of  apparatus,  and  immediately  set  about  the  construction 
of  the  works.  The  main  net  was  sufficiently  advanced  to  prevent  fish 
passing  up  by  us  on  September  12,  the  date  when,  we  had  been  assured, 
the  fish  invariably  made  their  appearance  here.  We  were  ardently  ex- 
pecting to  see  great  numbers  of  them  in  the  lock,  where  they  can  always 
be  seen  if  present,  and  where  many  of  them,  it  is  said,  always  turn  aside 
firom  Crooked  River;  but  neither  on  the  12th  nor  for  many  days  after- 
wards did  any  salmon  make  their  appearance.  Mr.  Buck's  diary  shows 
that  the  first  one  was  taken  in  the  pounds  September  20.  From  this 
date  they  continued  to  straggle  in,  one  or  two  at  a  time,  at  intervals, 
until  the  large  number  of  15  were  secured.  Of  these,  nine  were  males 
and  six  were  females.    This  was  the  entire  catch. 

But  meanwhile  disasters  had  occurred.  On  October  24  a  freshet  oc- 
curred which  bore  down  our  net  until  the  top  line  was  three  feet  under 
water.  Some  salmon  undoubtedly  passed  by  at  that  time.  The  net 
was  again  in  complete  order  on  the  27  th,  and  so  remained  until  Novem- 
ber 24,  when  the  river  had  again  risen  to  such  a  height  and  brought 
down  such  an  accumulation  of  leaves,  brush,  trees,  and  logs  as  to  com- 
pletely wreck  the  net.  It  was  again  repaired  and  kept  in  position  until 
December  1,  when  it  became  evident  that  it  was  a  hopeless  case,  and 
the  enterprise  was  brought  to  a  close. 

Among  the  reasons  for  our  failure,  I  place,  first,  an  absolute  dearth 
of  fish ;  second,  the  inability  of  our  fixtures  to  withstand  the  freshets. 
The  result  of  Mr.  Buck's  observations  and  other  testimony  collected 
satisfies  me  that  there  was  really  a  very  small  number  of  fish  in  the 
river  that  season.  The  net  was  in  place  and  efficient  until  October  24, 
nearly  six  weeks  after  the  date  when  we  were  warned  to  expect  the  ad- 
vent of  the  salmon,  and  during  that  timcf  neither  did  they  come  into  our 
indosures^  nor  did  they  enter  Songo  Lock,  nor  did  they  accumulate  in 
any  considerable  nnmb^»  below  our  barrier.  Had  there  been  many 
fish  in  the  river  they  surely  could  have  been  seen.  The  fatal  gap  of  two 
or  three  days  after  October  24  doubtless  allowed  some  salmon  to  pass, 
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bat  I  think  not  a  very  great  number.  It  cannot  be  sopposed  that  aD 
the  breeding  salmon  passednpinthat  brief  space  so  early  in  the  aeaaoo. 
Yet  daring  a  whole  month  thereafter  the  net  continued  in  place  and 
still  no  great  number  of  fish  to  be  seen  anywhere;  and  during  the  whole 
season  but  two  fish  were  seen  in  tlie  lock,  where  they  were  wont  to  be 
taken  plentifidly.    Evidently  this  was  a  year  of  scarcity. 

The  fi^shets  demonstrated  the  insufQdency  of  our  fixtures.  Had  there 
been  no  greater  rise  of  water  than  testimony  led  us  to  eiq>ect,  our  b»nier 
would  have  remained  secure  to  the  season's  dosJB.  But  the  season's  ex- 
perience has  given  us  new  fight  on  this  point,  and  in  future  it  would  be 
unwise  to  risk  the  result  of  a  season's  work  on  the  chance  of  such  fixtureg 
being  able  to  stand  in  the  current  of  Crooked  Biver. 

I  do  not  doubt  that  some  efficient  means  of  taking  Sebago  salmcm  in 
Songo  or  Crooked  Eiver  could  be  devised  after  possibly  some  more  on- 
successful  experimenting;  but  unless  there  were  some  better  reason 
than  now  exists  with  myself  to  expect  a  good  run  of  fish,  tlie  prospect 
of  success  would  hardly  justify  the  risk. 

In  conclusion,  I  will  merely  add  that  I  made  several  visits  to  the 
scene  of  operations  early  in  the  season,  and  myself  fixed  upon  tlie  main 
points  in  the  schedule  for  operations.  The  plans  formed  were  well  car- 
ried out  by  Mr.  Buck  and  his  assistants,  and  such  matters  as  were  left  to 
his  discretion  were  judiciously  managed. 

I  present  Mr.  Buck's  diary  and  weather  record,  which  will  be  found 
to  contain  many  interesting  details. 

6.— H.  H.  BUCK'S  DIAEY  AT  SONGO  LOCK,  1878. 

August  22, 1878. — Commenced  working  on  behalf  of  Sebago  salmon- 
breeding  establishment.  Took  from  Penobscot  establishment  about 
726  feet  of  chain,  570  pounds  of  netting,  corks,. 1  car  for  transpcartatioQ 
of  fish  alive,  1  punt,  1  pair  oars,  trays  for  eggs,  1  shovel,  1  hoe,  and  2 
net-bows. 

August  23. — ^Proceeded  to  Portland  on  steamer  City  of  Bicdimond. 

August  24. — ^Through  courtesy  of  J.  Hamilton,  superintendent  of  the 
Portland  and  Ogdensburgh  Bailroad,  was  enabled  to  get  everything  to 
foot  of  Sebago  Lake.  As  the  steamer  could  not  delay,  left  the  frei^t, 
and  arrived  at  Songo  Lock  at  3  p.  m. 

August  25. — ^Think  the  water  below  the  lock  is  more  than  a  foot  lower 
than  upon  the  14th.  It  is  reported  to  have  &llen  f  inch  per  day  lately. 
Above  the  lock  it  is  apparently  at  the  same  height  as  upon  the  14th. 
Selected  as  a  permanent  mark  to  which  to  refer  t]ie  height  of  water 
above  the  lock  the  lowest  block  of  granite  in  the  upper  end  of  the  wing 
at  the  north  end  of  t^e  dam.  Selected  as  a  water-mark  below  the  dam 
the  top  of  the  largest  of  a  group  of  stones  on  the  east  side  of  Songo 
Eiver,  below  the  junction. 

Av^gust  26. — ^Made  partial  survey  of  the  premises,  and  sent  sketdi  to 
Mr.  Atkins.    Freight  came  to  hand,  with  exception  of  one  tent. 
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August  27. — Stowed  away  the  car  5  went  to  ISTaples  village  for  sundries, 
and  canlked  and  puttied  pnnt. 

August  28. — Oommenced  clearing  bottom  of  the  stream.       ^ 

August  29. — Gontinaed  clearing  bottom  of  the  stream. 

August  30. — Continued  clearing  and  cut  stakes. 

August  31. — Gontinned  cutting  stakes. 

September  2. — Continued  clearing  stream. 

September  3. — Oontinued  clearing  stream.  Mr.  Atkins  came^  and  we 
visited  brook  1 J  miles  to  westward ;  found  no  water. 

September  4. — ^Went  to  Mr.  Dillingham's  hatching-house  ;  found  but 
very  little  water  running ;  commenced  setting  stakes. 

September  5. — Oontinued  setting  stakes. 

September  6,  7,  8. — ^Absent  on  trip  to  Boston. 

September  9. — Betnmed  from  Boston ;  find  water  still  falling.  Mr. 
Mitchell  reports  having  seen  two  salmon  up  in  Orooked  River. 

September  10, 11, 12. — ^Worked  getting  net  across  Orooked  River,  as- 
sisted by  Dillingham  and  MitchelL  Afternoon  of  12th  got  so  far  arranged 
that  I  think  no  fish  can  pass. 

September  17. — Completed  arrangement  of  trap  on  lower  side  of  main 
XK)und. 

September  19. — ^This  morning  found  in  the  trap  two  brook-trout,  weigh- 
ing about  2  pounds  and  J  pound,  respectively,  four  or  five  suckers,  one 
bream. 

September  20. — ^Found  in  the  trap  this  morning  one  land-locked  salmon 
20  inches  long,  apparently  a  female,  not  in  very  good  condition  5  one 
brook-trout,  about  1^  pounds,  apparently  a  female,  as  was  also  the  one 
taken  yesterday. 

September  21. — Steamer  Mount  Pleasant  stopped  running  to-day; 
water  is  so  low  that  she  cannot  pass  the  lock.  Went  to  Andrew  Gray^s 
brook ;  found  no  good  site  for  a  hatching-house. 

September  22. — ^Took  from  trap  this  morning  five  brook-trout  weighing 
2  pounds  and  less;  saved  two  of  them,  think  one  of  each  sex ;  returned 
three  to  the  stream,  one  above  net,  two  below. 

September  21. — Two  brook-trout  this  morning,  one  of  each  sex. 

September  28. — One  brook-trout  this  morning. 

September  29. — ^Took  from  trap  six  brook-trout,  two  fine  ones  weighing 
4  pounds  eadi,  I  should  think.  Called  four  of  the  fish  males,  two  fe- 
males. One  of  the  latter  got  meshed  in  the  dip-net,  and  was  hurt  con- 
siderably, so  killed  her.  Found  she  was  very  fiill  of  eggs,  and  there 
was  api>arently  nothing  in  her  stomach. 

September  30. — ^Took  four  brook-trout  this  morning ;  saved  alL 

October  1. — ^Took  four  brook-trout;  saved  three  of  them.  Perry  Harri- 
man  came  this  afternoon. 

October  2. — One  small  brook-trout  this  morning.  Having  heard  sev- 
eral times  that  Crooked  River  was  full  of  salmon  above  our  net,  to-day 
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got  J.  B.  Mitchell  to  go  up  and  explore.    He  reports  having  seen  two 
brook-tront  and  large  numbers  of  suckers,  but  no  salmon* 

October  2. — Sam.  Shane  r^>orted  thousands  of  salmon  in  a  de^  place 
below  the  lock ;  went  down  there  and  saw  five  large  fish,  four  of  which 
I  think  were  sa^on.    Took  two  brook-trout  &om  trap  at  9  p.  m. 

October  3. — Took  two  male  brook-trout  this  morning.  One  of  them 
had  the  peculiar  formation  of  lower  jaw  indicative  of  male  fish,  weD 
developed  ^  the  first  instance  I  have  noticed  this  season.  Large  ninnbere 
of  fish  being  reported  in  the  river  below  the  nets,  went  down  this  after- 
noon and  explored.  Looked  very  carefully  the  entire  lengtli  of  the  river 
and  saw  six  salmon.  For  the  fii^t  two  miles  had  a  &vorable  <dianoe  to 
see  them,  as  the  weather  was  calm  and  bright.  Took  one  male  brook- 
trout  at  9.30  p.  m. ;  think  he  would  weigh  nearly  4  i>ounds. 

October  4. — Gk>t  the  outside  pound  completed  to-day. 

October  8. — ^Took  one  small  brook-trout  this  evening. 

October  9. — ^Took  one  male  brook-trout  this  evening. 

October  11. — ^Took  t^^  male  salmon  this  moming^length  19  indies; 
also  one  fine  brook-trout. 

October  12. — ^One  female  salmon  in  morning ;  one  male  and  one  female 
salmon  at  9  p.  m. 

October  13. — ^Went  to  the  trap  about  2  a.  m.,  and  took  oat  two  mak 
and  one  female  brook-trout.  At  9  p.  m.  got  one  female  salmon  17  inches 
long.  Heavy  shower  liast  night;  did  not  raise  the  water  any ;  continued 
to  fall  to  day. 

October  14.— Two  female  Salmo  fontinaUs  this  morning,  and  two  of 
the  same  at  10  p.  m. 

October  15. — One  male  Salmo  sebago  this  morning. 

October  18.— This  morning  found  that  some  one  had  been  trying  to 
destroy  the  nets.  The  new  net  across  Crooked  Biver  was  cut  or  torn  is 
several  places,  and  the  x>oles  and  stakes  which  supported  it  disarranged. 
The  net^  above  it  used  for  stopping  leaves  was  dragged  out  and  very 
badly  torn,  then  thrown  back  into  the  water.  An  attempt  had  also  been 
made  to  let  the  fish  out  of  the  inclosure. 

October  19. — ^One  eel  about  24  inches  long. 

October  20. — ^At  10  a.  m.  one  female  ScUmo  sebago.  Perry  thought  it 
would  weigh  10  pounds. 

October  22. — ^Three  female  and  one  male  Salmo  fonMnalis. 

October  23. — ^One  male  salmon  j  three  female  brook-trout 

October  24.— One  male  brook-trout  in  evening.  Last  night  we  had  a 
very  heavy  storm  of  wind  and  rain,  and  this  morning  Perry  made  the 
usual  round  and  thought  everything  was  in  proper  condition.  Found 
that  Crooked  Eiver  had  risen  4  inches.  During  the  forenoon  it  ecm- 
tinued  rising  and  was  very  thick  with  brown  earthy  matter;  probably 
immense  numbers  of  leaves  came  witii  it  below  the  surfiice.  Our  plans 
with  regard  to  the  direction  of  the  currrat  were  found  wrong.  Instead 
of  rushing  on  and  expending  its  force  in  the  cove  (on  the  north  of  the 
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Iook)y  tamed  and  ran  down  tfaronghont  the  entire  length  of  onr  net. 
The  net  for  leaves  was  not,  th^fore,  m  position  to  get  more  than  half 
that  came,  and  they  went  into  the  main  net  in  large  qoantities.  We 
also  supposed  there  wonld  be  an  eddy  at  the  east  end  of  the  main  net, 
and  so  had  not  braced  it  very  securely  upon  the  lower  side.  About 
noon  we  noticed  the  leaf-net  had  partly  discharged  its  contents  into 
the  main  net,  and  that  the  braces  upon  the  lower  side  of  the  latter  were 
beginning  to  give  way.  Immediately  got  all  the  spare  line  to  be  had 
and  stayed  the  hedge  to  the  shore  as  thoroughly  as  possible,  but  could 
not  save  it,  and  by  10  o'clock  p.  m.  it  was  pretty  thoroughly  wrecked. 
To  prevent  a  recurrence  of  the  accident,  think  it  will  be  necessary  to 
have  two  strong  nets  for  leaves  and  a  windlass  upon  the  bank  for  draw- 
ing them  alternately.  Songo  Eiver,  above  the  dam,  has  risen  4  inches, 
and  its  flow  through  the  lock  and  our  inclosures  east  of  lock  amounts 
to  nothing  in  checking  the  force  of  Orooked  Biver  at  the  main  net. 

October  25. — Water  continued  to  rise  in  Crooked  Biver  and  reached  its 
height  at  evening.  Did  not  rise  any  more  above  the  dam.  Our  main 
net  seems  to  be  whole  and  in  position,  except  that  the  top  line  is  about  • 
3  feet  under  water — ^its  whole  length  nearly.  There  has  been  no  outward 
current  (or,  at  most,  very  little)  through  our  traps  since  the  first  of  the 
rise. 

October  26. — ^Bepairs  progressing  rapidly  as  i)0ssible  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Perry  Harriman.  I  have  been  unwell  and  not  able  to  work  for 
several  days. 

October  27. — Gk>t  the  main  net  in  place  again  to-night;  found  one  or 
two  small  holes,  but  it  was  not  much  damaged. 

November  B— Swept  the  main  pound  to-day  for  the  purpose  of  turning 
the  brook-trout  up  into  Orooked  Biver.  We  should  have  had  forty-five 
on  hand,  but  only  {ound  six,  and  could  not  account  for  their  disappear- 
ance otherwise  than  by  supposing  that  they  went  out  when  the  attempt 
was  made  to  release  the  fish.  The  record  showed  that  ten  salmon  had 
been  taken,  but  we  found  thirteen  in  the  pound. 

November  3. — ^Found  one  salmon  in  the  trap  this  momtng.  Have  not 
been  able  to  see  any  fish  &om  the  pier  for  several  days.  Beports  have 
come  in  of  Orooked  Biver  being  <<  full  of  them,''  and  Perry  Harriman 
and  Dillingham  went  up  to-day,  but  did  not  see  any. 

November  9. — ^Have  seen  no  fish  for  a  week.  The  three  females  in  the 
pound  have  begun  to  spawn  at  its  lower  side,  or  at  least  the  fish  are  doing 
a  good  deal  of  work  there.  There  has  been  ice  in  Orooked  Biver  all  of 
the  past  week,  and  more  or  less  on  all  of  our  nets. 

November  12. — ^One  male  salmon  last  night. 

November  14. — To-day  went  up  by  land  to  Edes's  Falls  and  examined 
Orooked  Biver  pretty  thoroughly  for  fish  and  their  work  j  saw  fifteen 
salmon  and  forty-two  nests  or  ridds.  I  think  most  of  them  were  made 
this  year;  many  of  the  nests  seemed  to  be  in  an  unfinished  state,  as 
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thongh  the  fish  had  been  speared  before  completing  them ;  found  two 
boats  arranged  for  spearing* 

November  15. — ^Went  to  Sandy  Beach  and  Northwest  Kver;  saw  no 
fish ;  saw  no  sign  of  fish  having  spawned  at  Sandy  Beach.  There  is  a 
small  brook  at  the  north  extremity  which  is  said  to  have  been  dry  pie- 
yions  to  the  recent  rains.  A  native  said  he  had  not  seen  any  fish  tfaeve^ 
this  foil ;  subsequently,  Sam.  Nason  said  only  brook-tront  were  speared 
there.  Explored  Northwest  Biver  from  the  null  to  t^e  lake ;  saw  10 
nests  apparently  made  by  land-locked  salmon.  At  this  time,  in  fdaees 
where  there  is  a  moderate  current,  the  stream  is  about  20  feet  wide  aad 
has  an  average  depth  of  18  inches.  When  the  mill  is  running,  the  stzvom 
is*raised  about  6  inches;  in  time  of  freshet  the  volume  is  more  tJiaa 
double  ]  judge  the  distance  from  the  mill  to  the  lake  by  stream  to  (e 
about  one  mile ;  direct  line,  one-half  that  distance. 

November  16. — ^Visited  the  old  mouth  of  Songo  Biver;  saw  no  signs 
of  fish  having  been  there.  There  was  no  current  coming  from  it,  and 
the  water  thereabouts  is  very  shoal. 

November  19. — A  man  on  the  canal-boat  said  the  net  had  been  cut  near 
the  bottom,  and  we  puUed  it  up  and  examined  it  to-day;  found  it  ia 
good  condition.  Took  one  small  brook-trout  this  aftenaoon — a  male 
with  milt 

November  20. — ^Took  one  male  salmon  to-night ;  was  in  bad  conditioD ; 
evidently  had  been  struck  with  spear ;  gave  some  milt. 

November  24. — ^Wet  and  rainy  weather  has  kept  Crooked  Biver  grad- 
ually rising  for  several  days  past.  We  have  kept  the  nets  in  good  con- 
dition, but  last  night  leaves,  pine  foliage,  and  drift  and  brush  of  all 
kinds  began  to  accumulate  in  the  upper  net.  We  went  <At  about  raid- 
night  and  drew  it  up,  cleared  and  returned  it,  but  to  no  purpose.  We 
left  it  about  3  a.  m.,  and  by  daylight  it  was  full  againjmd  badly  wrecked. 
We  cleared  it  the  best  we  could  and  secured  the  main  hedge  as  tiior- 
oughly  as  possible. 

November  25. — ^Water  continued  rising,  and  this  morning  tlie  wh<^ol 
our  works  exCept  the  main  pound  and  upper  trap  were  completely 
wrecked.  Do  not  think  any  arrangement  of  nets  of  ordinary  strengtli 
could  have  been  kept  in  place.  Passed  the  day  clearing  the  wredc; 
could  not  get  the  main  net,  but  cleared  away  stakes,  braces,  &C.,  so  that 
we  hope  it  has  gone  nearly  to  bottom. 

Jime  26, 1880. — ^After  the  wrecking  of  the  works  above  described,  we 
cleared  out  two  or  three  boat-loads  of  brush,  drift-wood,  &c.,  uid  goteveiy- 
thing  in  place  again  about  the  27th  of  November,  and  kept  on  explinriiig 
the  river  for  fish  and  watching  the  traps  until  Deceniber  1,  when  word 
came  to  abandon  the  enterprise,  and  we  stored  everything  with  Dilliog- 
ham.    (The  apparatus  was  afterwards  taransported  to  Bucksport) 

At  Trickey's  Pond  we  left  a  small  house,  11  by  15  feet,  on  the  land  of 
L.  L.  Crockett,  and  he  says  it  may  stand  there  without  paying  rent 

Before  we  began  to  get  any  fish,  I  feared  that  we  should  not  find  it 
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worth  while  to  open  the  hatching-house.  Wrote  to  Mr.  Atkins  and  re- 
ceived orders  to  take  eggs  when  we  had  caught  fifteen  female  fish. 

As  the  season  advanced  found  we  were  not  likely  to  get  that  number^ 
and  the  few  on  hand  were  allowed  to  deposit  their  eggs  in  our  inclosure 
jQst  east  of  Songo  Lock. 

The  following  table  shows  the  length  and  weight  of  the  spent  fish 
released  December  1 : 


Males. 


Length. 


Inekei. 
22 
15 
21 
20 


n 

17 
16 
10 


Weight 


Poundt. 

a 

a 
I 

P 


Length. 


Inches. 
la, 
1*1 
l»i 
IRi 
2&, 
2ft| 


Females. 


Weight. 


Po%indt. 
2 


7.-0B8BBVATI0NS  ON  TEMPERATUBB  AND  WEATHSB  AT  SONGO  LOCK,  HAINB,187ft 


lug.  26 
27 
28 
29 
80 
81 

«pt.  1 

2 

8 

4 
5 

e 

10 

u 

12 

13 
14 
16 
16 
17 
18 
19 

ao 

21 
22 
28 
24 
25 
» 
27 
28 


TanperataTe. 


Air. 


60f 


Songo  Crooked 
River  River 
water.  '  water. 


72     74 


78  I 

71 

71 

71 

68 

80 

70 


67 


70 


66 


Wind. 


SoQtberly,  light 

Southerly,  light 

Southerly,  light 

Southerly,  light 

Gentle  northerly,  p.  m . 

Gentle  northerly 

Light  soatherly 

Light  southerly 


Southerly  

Southerly  and  easterly. 
Calm 


Southerly  and  easterly ... 

Southeriy  and  easterly  . . 

Northwest,  ftesh 

Northwest,  fresh 

Southerly 


Southerly 

Northerly  a.  m.,  southerly 
p.m. 


Northwest,  fresh . 
Ply,  Ug 


Southerly,  light. 
Southerly,  light 


Strong  northwest . 


Southerly 

Gentle  northerly,  a.  m. 


Other  phenomena. 


Clear. 

Clear. 

Clear;  cloudy  towards  evening. 

Cloudy  morning;  then  clear. 

Clear. 

Clear. 

Rainy  a.  m.;  dear  p.m.;  thnndear 

shower  in  evening. 
Partly  cloudy;   thunder  shower 

at  6  p.  m. 
Partly  cloudy. 
Rainy  and  foggy. 
Cloudy,  foggy,  and  rainy. 


Cloudy. 

Very  wet,  with  occasionid  show- 
ers. 
Very  wet,  with  showers. 
Clear. 
Clear. 
Clear. 
Clear. 
Clear. 
Clear. 

Clear. 

Clear. 

Clear. 

Clear. 

Clear. 

Clear. 

Cloudy  all  day ;  shower  at  5  p.  m. 

Cleat. 

Clear. 

Clear. 

Clear. 
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Ttmpwtiar^ 


Date. 


Air. 


Son  go  Crooked 
River  Rirer 
water.     w»tor. 


'  4 :  <i 


Oot 


10 

11 

12 
18 
14 

15 

16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 

24 

25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
80 
31 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

18 

14 

16 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

28 

24 
25 

28 


48  70  87 
46  68  06 
57  j  72  ,  64 
51  |...  I  65 

40     65    .... 


50  j  66 
49  66 
58  I  63 
56     58 


58  <  60 

58  I  52 
63  ,  57 

59  67 

55  I  51 

"46"  "48' 

60  L... 

61  53 


Wind. 


dp,* 


61  ,  62     56     60 
61     62     58  ,  60 


OOmt 


63     68  I  50  I 
68  I  64     61 
62  I  63     59 


61  .  61  56  56 

59  00  55  58 

60  ,  60  66  58 
59     50  56  57 


86 


58  58 
55  1.... 
55  I  56 
53  ,  54 
53     54 


H  •  56 

61  :  55  '  56 
65     55  I  56 
57     57 


59 


50  [  50 


AO 


80 


57  1  57 


53  ;  56 

53  .... 

54  ... 


54  >  54     53 

53  I....    52 


58 


50     52 


52    .... 

54  1....I 

52  i  54 

50 

49 

48 

48 

48 

48 

45 

48 

40 

40 

40 

40 

39 

89 

89 

-39 


39 


41 


89 


56 


58 


86 


Lij^t  southwest . 
Fi^eh  southwest . 
Light  northerly.. 


Southrrly    mod   westerly, 

light. 
Nomiesst  veering  to  weet. 
Sontheriy 


Westerly 

Strong  northerly 

Light  southerly 

NortheMt 

Strong  northwest 

Westerly  «.  m.;  southerly 
p.in. 


Clear. 

Clear;  foggy  morning. 

Clear. 

Clear. 

Clear. 

Light  rain;  clearing  at  nighl 
Clear;  cloody  ereukkg. 
Clear;  cloudy momhig. 
Clondingup  towards  night;  ttB> 

der  shower  in  evening. 
Clear. 
Clear. 

Cloudy  a.  m. ;  rainy  pu  m. 
I  Clear. 
Clear. 


Fresh  southwest.. 

Southerly 

Soatherly 

Southwest 


Easterly 

Strong  northeast. 


Strong  northerly. 
Southeasterly — 


WesterlT 

Kortheiiy 

Northerly 

Northerly 

Northerly 

Strong  northerty . 


Light  southerly. 


Northerly. 

Light  southerly. 
Light  southerly. 


Easterly... 
Northeity.. 
Northwest. 
Easterly... 


Northerly. 
Northerly. 

Southerly. 


comnMBced  cafnisgat* 


Clear  in  a.  m. ;  clonds  sad  in  ■ 

p.  m. 
Clear  weather. 
Clear ;  foggy  foreoeoa. 
Cloudy. 
Clondv. 
Clear.* 
Clear. 
Clear. 
Cloudy ; 

Cloudy, 

Clear. 

Clear. 

Cloudy. 

aear. 

CkAr. 

Bainy. 

Clear. 

Clear. 

Clear. 

Cloudy,  with  spitioflnofir. 

Clear. 

|-inch  snow  nearlv  list  i4|b^ 

Clear  a.  m.;  ckmijp.m. 

Snow  in  a.  m. 


Clear. 
Clear. 

Clear. 
Clear. 
Clear. 
Clear. 

Rainy. 
Clear. 
CUmdy. 

ClOQdy,  with  showyn     . 
rata  iast  night  sad  to^. 

Cloudy. 

CottmMBosd  saowing  sad 

middle  otp^ni. 
Cloudy  aad  vet 
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^hmeral  smmmary  of  obaervatioM  an  temperature  at  Sango  Lock,  Me,,  from  August  26  to 

November  28,  1978,  inclueive. 


1 

p.m. 

Air 
6 

p.in. 

Mi 

7 

ll 

a.m. 

ftz. 

IfiBi 

Dakb. 

> 

i. 

'si 

|| 

5 
21 
21 

5 

1 

i. 
"sj 

ll 

r 

Average  degrees. 

1 

? 

1 

i 

1878. 
AnjntBt 

6 
26 
30 
28 

60.16 
57.23 
46.28 
30.87 

76.60 
60.88 
60.38 
43.40 

6 
24 
28 

8 

71.66 
64.96 
55.04 
37.12 

30 
20 
8 
2 

81 
80 
72 
87 

28 

28 

29 

6 

67 

8^Sii;ii.:::::::::::::::... 

SO 

Odlober 

28 

UToveinb^r 

14 

Dftte. 


1878. 

Aaffnat 

September 

Oolober 

Kovember 


Songo  River  water. 


7  a.m. 


6 
96 
30 


5 


70 

57.04 
56.73 
40.60 


1p.m. 


'I 


5 
21 
21 

5 


71.60 
67.48 
68.09 
45.20 


Kaz. 


31 
2 

4 
1 


74 
74 
64 
49 


Wn. 


96 
80 
3It 
16 


50 

48 


Date. 


Crcwked  River  water. 


7  a.m. 


i5 


1p.m. 


Max. 


-SJ 


MIn. 


. 


1878. 

August 

Smember 

October , 

KoTvnber 


69 

65.24 
58.18 
35.69 


71.20 
65.57 
56 
40.40 


26 
30 
81 
17 


46 
86 
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XXXVII.-REPORT  ON  THE  COLLECTION  AND  DISTRIBUTION  OP 
SCHOODIC  SALMON  EGGS  IN  1878-79. 


By  Charles  G.  Atkins. 


1. — Pbepabations. 

The  preparations  for  the  capture  of  the  breeding  fish  this  year  were 
almost  identical  with  those  of  the  year  before,  and  the  work  proceeded 
on  the  old  basis  until  late  in  the  season,  when  we  were  compelled  to 
resort  to  new  expedients,  which  will  be  detailed  below. 

For  the  incubation  of  the  eggs  more  extensive  preparations  were 
made.  The  ill-success  of  many  of  the  lots  of  eggs  sent  out  the  previous 
season  warned  me  not  to  depend  on  the  old  hatching-house,  which  evi- 
dently did  not  command  water  enough  in  a  dry  winter  to  forward  two 
millions  of  eggs  and  nourish  them  prox>erly.  It  was  not  easy  to  find 
a  satisfactory  remedy.  The  water  of  the  old  hatching-house  was  spring 
water.  There  were  numerous  other  small  springs  in  the  neighborhood, 
but  none  of  those  yet  discovered  could  be  led  into  the  old  hatching- 
boose,  and  no  one  of  them  afibrded  alone  water  enough  to  supply  a  half 
million  of  eggs.  Grand  Lake  Stream  affords  water  of  the  very  best 
quality,  but  unfortunately  the  facilities  for  using  it  are  very  poor.  At 
the  dam  which  commands  the  outlet  of  Grand  Lake  there  is,  in  the 
spring  of  the  year,  a  head  of  perhaps  6  feet,  but  in  the  fall,  sometimes 
less  than  2  feet,  and  any  hatching-house  located  low  enough  to  take 
this  water  in  without  artificial  raising,  at  a  low  stage  of  the  stream, 
would  infallibly  be  flooded  at  time  of  freshet.  Nearly  equal  and  gen- 
erally similar  disadvantages  attached  to  every  site  aloDg  the  stream. 
It  was,  however,  finally  decided  to  put  in  a  temporary  hatching-house 
on  the  west  bank  of  the  stream  at  the  first  fall  below  the  dam.  Even 
here  we  had  a  fall  of  but  little  more  than  10  feet,  and  liability  to  flooding 
by  spring  freshets,  but  the  facilities  for  taking  our  supply  of  water  from 
the  stream  were  better  than  at  the  dam ;  and  it  was  hoped  that  every 
year  we  should  have  the  distribution  of  the  eggs  completed  and  the  old 
hatching-house  free  for  the  reception  of  the  25  per  cent.,  reserved  for  the 
stream,  before  the  spring  freshets  should  come. 

The  new  hatching-house  was  a  ver^'  humble  structure,  only  20  feet  by 
10;  but  there  were  placed  in  it  three  troughs,  each  17  inches  deep, 
which  had  an  aggregate  capacity  of  nearly  a  million  of  eggs.    Wire 
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trays  were  employed  about  12  inches  square,  nested  in  frames  carrying 
20  trays  per  frame— the  identical  apparatus  used  at  this  establishment 
in  1875  and  yearly  since.  The  water  was  taken  from  the  op^i  stream 
through  a  covered  plank  conduit,  with  the  expectation  that  very  pure 
water  would  thus  be  secured.  It  was  afterwards  found  tiiat  the  litde 
brook  that  flows  £rom  the  old  hatching-house  through  a  swampy  pieee 
of  land  discharged  its  waters  into  the  stream  above  the  new  boose  in 
such  a  way  that,  instead  of  mingling  at  once  with  the  water  firom  the 
lake,  they  crept  down  along  the  shore  almost  by  themselves,  as  far  as 
the  hatching-house.  It  thus  came  about  that  whenever  the  brook  was 
in  flood  its  turbid  waters  crowded  the  pure  water  of  the  lake  away  from 
the  conduit,  and  took  entire  possession  of  the  hatching- troughs,  making  a 
very  dirty  piece  of  work  of  it.  It  is  not  known  that  any  harm  resulted 
beyond  the  extra  work  involved  in  cleaning  up  and  the  unpleasant  ^ 
pearance  of  the  fixtures.  But  steps  have  been  taken  to  avoid  such  an 
occurrence  in  future  by  continuing  the  conduit  out  under  the  water  of 
the  stream  far  enough  from  shore  to  avoid  receiving  any  part  of  the 
brook  water.  It  will  be  seen  that  this  new  hatching-house,  though  of 
the  greatest  service  as  supplementary  to  the  old  one,  could  not  whoily 
take  the  place  of  the  latter,  which  alone  afforded  facilities  for  hatching 
out  the  reserve  for  the  stream.  I  therefore  turned  my  attention  to  the  im- 
provement of  the  old  house.  In  the  first  place,  it  appeared  advisable  to 
secure,  if  possible,  better  aeration  of  the  water ;  for  this  end  the  sitoa* 
tiou  was  a  very  unfavorable  one.  The  spring  issued  from  a  gravelly  bank^ 
at  m  elevation  scarcely  above  the  level  of  a  large  swamp,  through  which 
the  overflow  oozed  away.  We  had  the  year  before  cut  a  wide  and  deq^ 
ditch,  nearly  half  a  mUe  long,  for  the  outflow,  so  that  there  was  no 
longer  danger  of  the  house  being  flooded  by  fiieshets,  but  this  did  nol 
enable  us  to  lower  the  tp^oughs  from  their  original  elevation.  We  could 
not  curb  the  spring  aud  thus  raise  a  heady  because  of  the  danger  that 
the  water  woi^  then  find  a  new  outlet  through  the  loose  gravel  and  be 
lost  to  UJ3  altogether.  The  available  head  was  thus  scarcely  a  foot.  The 
best  that  could  be  done  was  to  construct  above  the  hatching-hooae  a 
narrow,  circuitous  drain  or  canal,  about  10  feet  wide  and  nearly  70  ie^ 
long,  through  which  the  water  should  flow  with  a  surface  atr-exposore 
of  about  140  squajre  feet,  before  entedng  the  hatching-house ;  to  have  all 
the  overflows  and  passages,  from  canal  to  feeder  and  from  feeder  to 
hatching-trough,  at  the  surface  rather  than  submerged  ^  and  to  intzo* 
duce  in  all  the  troughs  occaisional  dams  which  should  bring  all  ihe  water 
repeatedly  to  the  surface  and  expose  it  to  the  air  in  wide  and  shallow 
currents. 

Careful  search  also  revealed  a  very  considerable  leak  around  one  end 
of  the  hatching-house  dam.  This  was  finally,  though  not  without  some 
difficulty,  completely  stopped*  Ko  other  change  of  importimce  was  Ikiade 
in  the  general  hatching  arrangements. 

The  summer,  and  mor^  especially  the  early  autumn,  were  rather  dry 
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fieaAQDi^  and  both  tbe  lake  and  the  springs  were  at  a  low  stage.  A 
careful  measurement  of  the  amount  flowing  through  the  tronghs  at 
the  old  hatching-honse  indicated  but  a  trifle  over  four  gallons  per  min> 
ute  on  the  23d  of  August,  4164  gallons  per  minute  on  the  28th  of  Sep- 
teinber ;  on  the  9th  of  November,  after  the  leaks  were  stopped,  this  had 
risen  to  8.4*7  gallons  per  minute ;  on  the  16th  of  ]^ovember,  to  12.86  gal* 
Ions  per  minute. 

2.— FiSHINa  AND  SPAWNING. 

The  progress  of  the  season's  work  is  sufficiently  portrayed  by  the  foU 
lowing  extracts  &om  my  note  book,  and  interpolations. 

August  23, 1878. — All  reports  agree  in  representing  the  Ashing  last 
spring  and  early  summer  to  have  been  uncommonly  fine.  Fish  were 
plenty,  and  of  unwonted  size  and  fatness.  At  the  dam  all  the  gatea 
afe  now  <q)en,  and  a  lot  of  logs  fill  the  large  pools  below  our  works 
and  partially  obstructs  its  outlet  Consequently  the-water  at  our  catch- 
ing and  spawning  ground  is  unwontedly  high  (not  high  in  lake,  how- 
ever). At  the  dam,  in  the  upper  end  of  the  shuce-gate-way,  that  is,  on 
^e  upper  edge  of  the  rollway,  the  water  is  10  inches  deep.  At  our 
gauge,  on  tbe  piw  above  the  dam,  the  water  stands  at  2  fset  2  inches, 
exactly,  with  calm  air  and  stUl  water. 

September  28. — Arrived  yesterday  from  Bucksport  (second  visit).  Tl» 
nets  w^reput  across  the  stream  and  the  head  of  the  tannery  canal  about 
the  middle  of  this  month. 

S^temkeir  29.— The  water  being  very  dear  and  air  still,  I  looked  care- 
fully all  along  the  lower  side  of  the  dam,  but  not  a  single  Sehoodie  saL 
moa  was  in  sight.  I  w^d/  up  to  the  "pex  where  the  water  gauge  is,  but 
saw  noting  there.  I  tdiink  that  evidently  the  fish  ave  coming  in  slower 
than  iBAt  year.  Oa October  6, 1877, Ifonnd them v^y pl«n^ bdow the- 
dam,  but  then  several  hundred  had  been  pat  in  from  the  canal  by  Mr. 
Monson.  The  water  is  some  lower  than  last  year  (nearly  3  inches  lower 
iban  October  8, 1877),  and  only  one  gate  is  now  open  ini^bead  of  three  at 
that  time.    Water  has  fidlen  nearly  5  inches  since  August  23. 

Verified  the  elevation  of  the  water  gauge  on  the  pier  above  the  dam, 
and  fbund  it  to  agree  exactly  with  the  position  laid  down  in  Mr.  Buck'a 
notes  last  £edl;  that  is,  the  4n&et  mark  is  on  a  level  with  the  loirer  side 
of  a  drill  hole  on  the  south  ta/oe  of  a  large  bowlder,  lying  in  the  water 
near  the  east  shore,  ^^  about  226  &et  above  tbe  dam." 

October  1. — ^Again  carefolly  lo<dced  about  the  dam,  bnt  saw  no  Sehoodic: 
salmon.    Have  not  seen  one  since  I  came  here. 

Oahber  31.-*Fish  have  begun  to  ctoscend  below  the  dam,  and  nightly 
come  down  to  our  net  Munson  thinks  them  very  plenty  in  lake,  from 
what  he  has  seen  above  the  dam  and  been  told  by  boatmen.  He  saw 
8omew<»k  in  the  gravel  by  fish  at  the  head1>f  ourman  lead  on  the  28th^ 
bat  not  mu<di  done  yet 

November  1. — I  see  three  nests  begun  at  head  of  our  main  lead,  bat 
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none  elsewhere.  Oot  all'ready  for  the  capture  of  fish.  Shall  not  b^in 
sweeping  yet.  Fish  captured  every  night  after  this  date.  See  appended 
<^  Statement  of  Fishing.^ 

November  4. — Don't  see  any  new  nests  above  the  dam  yet ;  but  tiie 
old  ones,  three,  are  enlarged  every  night.  'So  new  work  of  consequ^ice 
in  the  main  lead.  I  saw  yesterday  four  or  five  nests  in  three  feet  of 
water,  along  the  west  side  of  the  pool  below  the  dam,  in  precisely  the 
position  where  I  saw  them  last  year. 

November  0. — At  8  p.m.  I  explored  the  main  lead  and  two  fiisl 
pounds,  and  found  not  a  single  salmon ;  never  knew  such  a  thing  hefofK] 
yet  quite  a  number  are  just  above  the  gate.  Y arnum  counted  10  there. 
I  think  they  are  mostly  males. 

November  7. — Scarcely  any  more  spawning  operations  in  onrnuia 
lead.  Two  partially-made  nests  in  pound  G,  our  principal  indosme. 
Above  the  dam  I  can  count,  close  together,  13  nests,  most  <rf  tfiem 
pretty  complete ;  these  are  in  the  swift  water  above  the  slnic^gato. 

Began  taking  spawn  this  afternoon,  and  find  very  few  rii>e  females,  odIj 
8  out  of  54.    Total  catch  of  fish  to  this  date,  240,  of  which  54  are  females. 

We  found  among  the  salmon  one  gravid  female  togne— the  first  tine 
such  an  event  has  occurred  at  this  establishment.  Her  spawn  was  milted 
with  salmon  milt,  but  all  afterwards  perished  without  giving  any  certnn 
indication  as  to  the  cause. 

To  prevent  the  fish  stealing  their  nests  in  the  swift  water  above  the 
gate,  I  propose  to  surround  this  spot  on  the  upper  side  by  a  drc^net, 
and  put  in  some  small  pounds  to  entiap  any  fish  tiiat  may  venture  upon 
the  forbidden  grounds.  This  was  put  in  operation  the  next  day,  and 
from  Ifovember  10  to  17  over  500  salmon  were  captured  on  this  spot 
and  placed  below  the  dam.  Though  sharply  followed  up,  thefishsiM^eeeded 
in  doing  a  great  deal  of  nest-digging  there.  The  first  nests  dug  wm 
completely  obscured  by  new  ones.  FuiHier,  quite  a  number  of  fkb  aie 
spawning  above  aU  our  nets,  especially  at  a  gravelly  shallow  on  tto  eite 
of  an  old  coffer-dam,  about  300  feet  above  the  main  dam.  In  tomoa 
years  there  has  always  been  some  spawning  above  the  dam,  but  never 
to  an  extent  approaching  their  present  operations.  I  attribute  thdr 
behavior  this  year  to  the  low  stage  of  the  water,  which  has  never  beea 
equalled  at  this  date  in  any  year  within  my  experience.  To  get  belov 
the  dam,  the  fish  must  pass  through  the  sluice-gate,  adown  an  indined 
*^  roUway"  about  40  feet  long.  At  the  head  of  tiiis  roUway  the  water  is 
about  10  inches  deep,  but  it  flattens  out  to  less  than  3  inches  at  tbe 
lower  end,  so  that  a  fish  of  ordinary  size  cannot  go  down  without  rob- 
bing upon  the  plank  flooring  of  the  roUway  and  being  pushed  partfy 
out  of  water,  to  which  they  appear  to  be  much  averse. 

November  16.— So  many  fish  are  beginning  to  spawn  above  the  dam, 
that  to-day  we  put  in  a  set  of  pounds  at  the  old  coffer-dam,  entirely 
^dosing  the  stream  at  that  point.  This  evening  fish  are  entering  oar 
new  pounds  in  great  numbers. 
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The  fish  are  remarkably  backward  in  development.  Of  386  females 
examined  ap  to  this  date,  only  139  (36  per  cent)  have  yielded  spawn. 
To-day  we  found  among  the  fish  caught  last  night  at  our  lower  works 
7  ripe  females  and  50  unripe. 

November  17. — Very  good  success  with  our  new  trap  at  the  coffer-dam. 
We  find  in  it  this  morning  113  female  fish  and  36  males.  Ninety-seven 
females  and  54  males  were  also  taken  last  night  at  the  lower  pounds, 
making  a  total  of  300  fish  last  night— aU  Schoodic  salmon.  The 
weather  was  clear  and  calm. 

I  think,  however,  that  the  new  trap  is  somewhat  defective  in  form, 
espedaUy  at  the  entrance,  and  that  many  fish,  after  once  entering  the 
first  pound,  find  their  way  out  again.  Some  also  broke  through  the  net 
last  night,  and  so  escaped.  All  the  fish  captured  here  this  morning 
taken  in  a  salmon-car  to  the  lower  pounds,  by  dragging  the  car  through 
the  sluice  at  the  dam. 

At  one  o'clock  today,  the  sun  shining,  I  saw  two  female  fish  in  the 
act  of  spawning  close  above  the  dam,  turning  on  their  sides  and  flap- 
ping after  their  usual  manner,  with  no  male  in  sight.  Two  hours  later 
I  find  the  same  two  and  one  other  female  spawning  near,  and  still  no 
males  near.  I  made  these  observations  very  careftdly,  and  have  no  doubt 
of  Uieir  entire  accuracy.  There  is  no  sort  of  difficulty  in  distinguish- 
ing the  sexes.    I  have  often  watched  them  on  the  same  spot. 

Kovemher  18. — Another  clear  and  calm  night  has  given  us  246  fish, 
of  which  187  were  taken  in  the  new  trap.  The  majority  of  the  females 
bandied  to-day  are  pronounced  unripe.  All  the  eggs  taken  previous  to 
this  date  have  been  placed  in  the  old  hatching-house,  and  155,000  eggs 
wre  now  there.    To-day  we  place  67,000  in  the  new  house. 

November  19. — Last  night  was  stormy,  with  sleet  and  snow,  and  much 
westerly  and  northerly  wind,  which  continued  all  night.  Total  catch  of 
Schoodic  salmon,  201 )  three-quarters  females. 

November  20. — ^Last  night  the  wind  was  very  light,  and  varied  fh)m 
northeast  to  northwest;  cloudy  and  clear  by  turns  through  the  night; 
288  fish  caught,  of  which  271  came  from  the  upper  trap. 

November  21.— A  rainy  evening  and  fresh  northerly  wind,  clearing  at 
midnight,  brought  us  in  last  night  187  fish. 

November  22,  a.  m. — Clear  and  calm  last  night,  and  we  took  306  fish; 
the  best  catch  of  the  season. 

In  the  appended  tabular  record  of  fishing  will  be  found  notes  on  the 
weather  of  each  night  during  the  fishing  season.  So  far  as  the  indica- 
tions go,  they  seem  to  be  in  favor  of  the  conclusion  that  stormy  weather 
deters  the  fish  from  running. 

Among  the  fish  handled  to-day  was  one  small  one,  12  inches  long  and 
weighing  11  ounces.  This  is  an  unusual  size,  of  which  a  few  are  t^en 
each  year.  Only  two  of  them  have  been  seen  this  fall.  One  of  the 
largest  of  the  females  handled  to-day,  a  ftdl  and  ripe  fish,  measured  22 
inches  in  length,  weighed  before  spawning  4  pounds  1  ounce,  and  yielded 
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15  oimc^  spawn.  I  think  this  a  small  yidd  of  spawn  for  so  lai^ge  afiah. 
Another  female  to-day,  19  inches  long,  weighing  2  pounds  1  ounce  afts 
[pawning,  gave  14  ounces  spawn,  which  counted  out  2,068  eggs.  The 
average  yield  is  much  less  than  this.  Up  to  this  date  we  have  ti&ea 
450,000  eggs  from  386  female  fish,  an  average  of  1,166  per  fish.  This  a 
a  much  higher  average  than  any  preceding  year,  the  fish  averagiiig 
larger  than  usual  There  is  always  a  slight  uncertiuntiy  in  the  estimatw 
of  the  number  of  eggs,  but  the  error  from  this  source  is  probably  not 
over  5  per  cent. 

The  backwardness  of  the  fish  this  season  is  more  evident  now  tbao 
ever.  Less  than  half  of  our  female  fish  have  yielded  their  eggs,  and  the 
number  of  eggs  taken  is  less  than  ever  before  at  this  date.  We  have, 
however,  over  500  gravid  fish  on  hand,  besides  tiie  catch  of  the  last  tw« 
nights. 

November  22,  p.  m. — On  examining  tiie  fish  taken  during  the  last  two 
nights,  we  find  241  ripe  out  of  406  femides.  They  add  243,000  to  our 
stock  of  eggs,  and  will  add  25,000  more  on  second  handling. 

November  25. — The  catch  of  fish  has  fiallen  off  rapidly  since  the  2M. 
Only  38  taken  last  night.    Evidently  the  season  is  drawing  to  a  doae. 

To-day's  work  adds  445,000  to  our  stock  of  eggs,  and  brings  tiiie  total 
thus  far  up  to  1,170,000,  with  some  hundreds  of  females  yet  on  hand; 
948,000  are  now  deposited  in  the  new  hatching-house,  and  the  remainder 
will  be  placed  in  the  old  house. 

To-day  we  have  taken  445,000  eggs.  This  unusuid  feat  was  aoeom- 
plished  by  six  men  working  aU  day,  without  weighing  or  measuring  any 
of  the  fish  handled.  That  gives  an  average  of  74,000  as  a  di^s  woik 
for  a  man,  or,  ss^,  7,400  per  hour.  This  would  be  accounted  veiy  dov 
progress  with  sea*going  salmon,  either  of  the  Atlantic  or  Paoifle.  Bat 
the  Schoodic  salmon  are  among  the  least  prolific  of  fishes,  and  to  gsi 
the  eggs  taken  today  we  had  to  handle  over  a  thousand  salmon.  Ite 
work  gI  putting  the  eggs  in  the  trays  took  over  four  hours  in  additioiL 
1  fiiQyd  th^t  the  best  working  party  at  the  i^awning-shed  oonsists  of  fivs 
or  six  persons — one  to  dip  the  fidi  and  pass  them  to  the  spawn-taken^ 
one  to  keep  the  tally,  three  to  take  spawn,  and^  perhaps,  <me  more  ta 
wash  and  care  for  the  eggs.  In  addition  to  these,  it  will  reqnize  one 
man  to  carry  the  eggs  to  the  hatching-house,  and  another  to  plaeethem 
in  the  troughs,  and,  if  the  fish  are  weighed  and  measured,  another  man 
will  be  required  for  this.  The  weighing  and  measoring  have  been  done 
this  year,  as  usual,  every  day  except  when  the  wo^  pressed  too  modL 
The  general  results  are  tabulated  below. 

December  3. — ^Thisaftemoon  we  began  sending  off  the  parent  fish.  Up 
to  this  date  all  caught  have  been  kept  in  our  inolosures.  All  nniipei  and 
all  awaiting  manipulation,  were  kept  in  the  indosure  below  the  qpawn- 
iag-shed.  After  the  finid  manipulation  they  were  placed  in  a  roomy  in- 
olosure  above  tbe  spawning-shed.  Having  now,  as  is  supposed,  taken 
all  the  fish  possible  for  this  season,  there  is  no  olgection  to  setting  the 
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old  fish  free  in  the  lake.  With  the  purpose  of  securing  them  as  fai* 
as  possible  from  destruction,  and  affording  the  best  facilities  for  feed- 
ing and  recovering  their  condition,  we  take  them  in  salmon-cars  from  a 
mile  and  a  half  to  two  miles  up  the  lake  and  there  set  them  fr^e.  The 
cars  used  are  fishing  <<  dories''  sunk  in  the  water,  with  grated  apertures 
at  either  end,  the  same  used  on  the  Penobscot  From  one  to  two  hun- 
dred of  these  Schoodic  salmon  can  be  transported  in  one  of  them  at  each 
trip.  The  weather,  fortunately,  has  been  mild  for  several  weeks  5  other- 
wise we  might  be  unable  to  force  our  way  far  up  the  lake  by  reason  of  ice. 

December  4. — ^To-day  we  finished  taking  spawn  by  giving  the  final 
manipulation  to  the  last  fish.    We  have  taken  in  all  1,723,000  eggs. 

December  6. — All  the  nets  and  chains  were  taken  out  of  the  water  to- 
day, except  a  net  to  guard  the  passage  of  the  dam  by  any  returning  fish* 

Grand  Lake  is  not  yet  frozen  ov€^.  Big  Lake  and  the  other  lower 
lakes  are  also  open,  and  the  steamer  continues  to  run  between  this> 
stream  and  Princeton.  Ordinarily  the  lower  lakes  dose  about  the  18fch 
of  November  5  and  this  year  there  have  been  two  interruptions  to  navi-^ 
gation.  On  the  night  of  November  15  those  lakes  froze  over  and  so 
remained  for  a  week,  and  once  since  then  they  have  been  froz^i  over 
for  a  single  day. 

December  9.-r>Last  night  the  thermometer  dropped  to  12^  F.,  and 
ice  formed  on  Grand  Lake  as  far  as  we  can  see  from  the  outlet.  Within 
Bix  days  the  temperature  of  the  water  in  the  new  hatching-house  has 
fallen  from  40^  to  32<^  F.,  and  we  do  not  expect  to  see  it  often  above 
34P  until  spring  opens. 

A  good  many  of  the  fish  that  we  carried  up  the  lake  have  come  back 
and  got  into  the  canal,  and  others  are  hanging  about  near  the  dam,  just 
above  the  net  set  to  intercept  their  descent  I  think  they  are  nearly  all 
males;  I  looked  carefully  at  about  50  of  them  and  do  not  see  one  that  I 
think  is  a  female. 

Dece^er  11. — ^A  warm  rata,  with  a  southeast  wind,  breaks  up  the  ice 
in  Grand  Lake  and  carries  off  the  snow.  There  is  quite  a  flood  in  the 
brook  at  the  old  hatching-house  and  the  water  rises  to  within  3  inches 
of  the  tops  of  the  hatching-troughs.  A  good  deal  of  sediment  is  depos* 
ited  in  the  troughs  and  on  the  eggs  in  both  houses,  but  they  can  be 
easily  cleansed  by  the  careftil  hands  of  Mr.  Munson.  Grand  Lake  has 
risen  to  3  feet  6^  inches  on  our  gauge ;  it  has  been  steadily  rising  since 
November  16,  when  it  stood  at  1  foot  9  inches. 

December  13. — ^The  last  of  our  nets  removed  from  the  water  to-day. 
No  fish  to  be  seen  about  the  dam,  and  I  think  most  of  them  have  re- 
tamed  to  the  lake. 

December  14. — ^The  wind  blew  strongly  from  the  northeast  throughont 
last  night,  and  the  lake  being  open,  and  the  temperature  low  (15^  F.), 
the  rapidly-formiiig  ice-crystals  were  driven  down  to  the  dam,  where 
ihey  were  piled  up  in  a  mass  that  clogged  the  gates  and  came  near 
being  the  cause  of  a  serions  calaotity.    At  6.30  a.  m.  it  was  discovered 
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that  the  water  in  the  stream  was  very  low;  that  it  had  actually  ceased 
to  flow  into  the  hatching-house,  and  that  from  the  hatching-troughs 
themselves  it  had  leaked  away,  till  they  were  only  half  fall  and  half  the 
eggs  were  in  the  air.  The  air  of  the  hatching-house  was  far  below  the 
freezing  point.  Ice  coated  the  frames,  and  the  upper  layers  of  eggs  in 
several  of  the  frames  appeared  to  be  frozen.  The  situation  was  alarm- 
ing. The  greatest  exertions  were  made  to  free  the  gates  of  the  dam 
from  the  ice  blockade,  and  in  half  an  hour  we  had  the  satis^M^tion  of 
seeing  the  water  flowing  through  the  hatching-troughs  as  usual.  An 
examination  into  the  condition  of  the  eggs  a  few  hours  later  dispelled 
our  fears.  Not  more  than  a  hundred  were  killed.  I  suppose  that  those 
which  appeared  to  be  frozen  on  the  first  examination  were  merdy  en- 
cased in  ice,  or  possibly  the  outer  shell  was  frozen,  the  interior  of  Ite 
egg  remaining  untouched.  At  any  rate,  they  all  thawed  out  without 
loss,  except  the  few  mentioned.  These  losses  were  confined  to  the  outer 
edges  of  the  upper  and  more  exposed  trays.  It  would  probably  have 
taken  some  hoiu*s  longer  for  the  freezing  temperature  to  have  p^ie- 
trated  to  the  interior  of  the  frames  of  eggs  (each  frame  held  20  shallow 
trays  piled  one  above  another).  Had  the  stoppage  of  water  contanoed 
for  six  or  eight  hours,  I  question  whether  the  loss  from  freezing  wooM 
have  been  much  more  serious  than  the  injury  that  would  have  resulted 
from  confining  the  eggs  for  th6  same  length  of  time  in  a  trough  filled 
with  stagnant  water.  It  is  therefore  doubtful  whether,  even  in  this  ocdd 
house,  there  would  be  any  advantage  in  a  tight  trough.  In  a  house 
kept  always  above  32°  F.  in  temperature,  I  think  a  leaky  trough  would, 
without  doubt,  be  the  safest,  and  I  would  advise  that  pains  be  taken  to 
provide  some  small  leak,  so  that  in  case  of  stoppage  of  the  water  the 
troughs  may  be  drained  and  the  eggs  left  exposed  to  the  air.  In  a  oov- 
ered  trough  drying  would  proceed  very  slowly,  and  the  eggs  would  be 
in  no  way  harmed  by  contact  with  air,  so  long  as  they  neither  froze  nor 
died.  Such  an  occurrence  as  the  clogging  of  the  gates  of  the  dam  by 
ice  can  only  occur  when  the  lake  is  open,  and  at  the  same  time  a  very 
strong  wind  accompanies  extreme  cold,  a  conjunction  of  ctrcamstances 
not  likely  to  come  about  very  often. 

3.— The  development  op  the  bqq&. 

As  soon  as  the  lots  of  eggs  successively  reached  a  stage  of  develop- 
ment, suitable  for  the  determination  between  impregnated  and  non- 
impregnated,  they  were  subjected  to  a  close  scrutiny  to  determine  their 
condition  in  this  respect.  In  working  upon  smaller  lots,  a  sample,  num- 
bering 20,  taken  at  random  from  the  eggs  as  they  lay  upon  the  trays, 
was  placed  in  a  shallow  testing-box,  perforated  with  20  holes.  Holdhig 
this  up  so  that  a  strong  light  shone  up  through  the  bottom,  we  could 
see  the  condition  of  the  eggs  with  great  distinctness.  Several  trials  were 
made  with  each  lot,  not  less  than  100  eggs  being  examined  in  any  lot, 
except  in  case  of  some  experiments  embracing  less  than  100  eggs  in 
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all.  In  the  larger  lots,  however,  this  was  found  to  be  too  tedioas  a 
process,  and  resort  was  had  to  another.  A  whole  tray  ol  eggs  was  held 
up  to  a  window  so  as  to  throw  a  strong  light  upon  the  under  side,  and 
all  the  eggs  were  so  lighted  up  as  to  make  their  condition  plainly  dis- 
cernible. A  whole  row,  or  two  or  three  whole  rows,  next  to  the  frame, 
were  critically  examined  and  the  unimpregnated  counted.  Each  row 
being  known  to  contain  on  an  average  40  eggs,  the  ratio  of  impregnation 
was  speedily  arrived  at  In  this  way,  in  the  largest  lots,  2,000  and  more 
were  examined,  and  it  is  believed  that  the  result  obtained  must  be  very 
nearly  correct  The  result  of  the  examination  was  fairly  satisfactory, 
but  did  not  indicate  so  good  a  ratio  of  impregnation  as  I  had  hoped. 
Exclusive  of  the  experimental  lots,  it  ranged  from  74  to  93  per  cent, 
and  averaged,  by  careful  computation,  90.1  per  cent  At  Bucksport,  in 
former  seasons,  with  sea-going  salmon,  an  average  of  96  to  98  per  cent, 
was  attained.  The  reason  for  the  inferior  result  at  Grand  Lake  Stream 
is  not  apparent,  but  is  most  likely  connected  with  these  too- well  attested 
phenomena:  first,  that  the  Schoodic  salmon,  far  more  than  the  Penobscot 
salmon,  are  subject  to  diseases  which  affect  the  eggs  before  they  are  laid, 
so  that  often  a  large  percentage,  and  sometimes  the  entire  litter,  is 
damaged  past  all  remedy  when  laid ;  second,  that  unlike  the  Penobscot 
salmon,  the  Schoodic  fish  often  came  into  our  hands  while  yet  unripe, 
and  therefore  liable  to  be  prematurely  pressed. 

The  percentage  of  non-impregnation  would  account  for  a  loss  of 
172,300  eggs.  The  shrinkage  up  to  the  time  of  dividing  and  shipping 
the  eggs  was  253,000,  as  deduced  from  the  number  shipped  and  turned 
out  to  hatch.  Probably  the  actual  deaths  were  not  far  from  the  latter 
number.  Aside  from  the  ordinary  pickings  of  white  eggs,  there  were 
some  entire  lots  which  perished.  These  were  all  experimental  lots  ex- 
cept in  one  instance.  A  lot  taken  on  the  28th  of  November,  number- 
ing 103,000,  was  a  total  loss.  There  was  nothing  unusual  in  the  appear- 
ance of  these  eggs  until  December  14,  when  it  was  observed  that  there 
were  small  circular  white  spots  in  a  great  many  of  the  eggs;  these  were 
near  the  embryonic  disk  in  all  cases,  and  in  most  cases  directly  over  it, 
moving  about  with  the  disk  as  if  attached  to  the  yolk.  At  this  date, 
the  eggs  of  the  embryonic  disk  were  just  beginning  to  expand.  In  a 
few  days  it  was  observed  that  the  lines  showing  the  progress  of  the 
growth  of  the  embryo  were  less  regular  in  this  than  in  other  lots.  If  al- 
lowed to  remain  in  the  water,  the  white  spots  enlarged  and  the  eggs  soon 
decayed.  They  were,  therefore,  picked  out  as  fast  as  they  appeared,  the 
examinations  being  made  every  three  days.  From  1,000  to  8,000  were 
taJken  out  at  a  picking,  and  on  one  day  the  number  rose  to  15,000.  By 
the  9th  day  of  February  80,000  had  been  taken  out,  one  by  tne.  They 
were  then  removed  to  the  new  hatching-house,  when,  in  the  month  of 
March,  about  5,000  of  them  hatched  into  weak  fish.  Unfortunately,  the 
record  does  not  throw  any  light  upon  the  causes  that  led  to  this  failure, 
but  I  have  a  suspicion  that  the  eggs  were  kept  too  long  in  contact  with 
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the  milt,  whicU  I  have  foand  is  sometimes  fSE^tsL  The  eggs  and  milt 
were  this  season  kept  in  contact  mndi  longer  than  I  have  ever  piraeCiced 
before,  with  tlie  hope  that  a  more  complete  impregnation  wonld  tiieieby 
be  secured.  The  latter  object  was  not  attained,  and  I  now  beUeve  diat 
a  minnte  is  as  good  as  an  hoar  of  contact  With,  the  above-named 
exceptions  the  eggs  were  to  all  appearance  a  healthy  lot,  and  the  ship- 
ments were  made  in  a  very  hopeful  spirit. 

The  water  in  the  new  hatching-hoase  fell,  during  the  month  of  Novem- 
ber, from  48^  F.  to  3S^.  Dec^nber  14  it  stood  at  32^,  and  tiieno^^rwaid 
throogh  tlie  winter  between  32^  luid  38^.  The  development  of  the  eggs 
placed  therein  was,  therefore,  very  slow.  The  water  of  the  old  hatdh 
ing-house,  however,  was  about  as  warm  as  usui^  ranging  from  44<>  to  3SP 
in  December,  from  41^  to  39^  in  January,  39^  to  37©  in  February,  39^  to 
38^  in  Mardi,  38^  to  34^  in  April.  The  eggs  placed  in  this  house  early 
in  the  spawning  season  came  forward  rapidly,  and  were  ready  f(»*  ship- 
ment early  in  February.  It  was  decided  to  take  the  25  i>er  cent,  reserve 
out  of  these,  and,  therefore,  but  160,000  of  them  were  shipped.  These 
were  sent  to  Connecticut,  Massachusetts,  and  Kew  Hampshire,  F^ru- 
ary  10  and  11.  The  remainder  of  the  shipments  were  made  ftom  Ae 
eggs  that  passed  the  winter  in  the  cold  water  of  tiie  new  hatching-house^ 
and  so  much  colder  was  the  water  and  so  much  more  backward  Hie  de- 
velopment of  these  eggs  than  I  had  anticipated,  that  not  until  April  did 
they  reach  the  state  at  which  I  thought  it  safe  to  pack  th^n  up. 

4.— Division  and  shipment. 

There  were  left  at  time  of  shipment,  as  nearly  as  could  be  estimated, 
1,470,000  eggs;  370,000  of  these  were  retained  for  hatching,  and  the 
balance,  1,100,000  were  sent  away — 616,000  on  account  of  the  United 
States  Fish  Commission,  and  484,000  on  account  of  the  States  of  Massa- 
chusetts, Connecticut,  and  New  Hampshire.  The  distribution  is  given 
more  in  detail  in  Table  IV. 

It  has  been  the  practice,  rarely  omitted  at  this  establishment,  to 
remove  the  unfertilized  eggs  from  each  lot  before  packing  it  up.  At 
the  stage  suitable  for  packing,  the  unfertilized  eggs  are  very  tender,  and 
a  moderate  agitation  suffices  to  turn  most  of  them  white,  when  tiiey  can 
be  easily  removed.  This  was  generally  done  at  the  time  of  packing, 
but  in  some  cases  a  few  days  before.  The  packing-boxes  used  this  year 
were  from  If  to  S^  inches  deep.  The  eggs  were,  as  usual,  enveloped 
in  mosquito-netting,  between  layers  of  wet  sphagnous  moss.  Between 
the  packing-boxes  and  the  outer  cases  was  a  space  of  about  3  inches, 
filled  with  chaff,  dry  moss,  or  sawdust.  The  cases  generally  left  Grand 
Lake  Stream  in  the  afternoon,  and  were  carried  on  sleds  to  t^rincetMit 
where  they  passed  the  first  night  The  second  day  they  went  to  Calais, 
and  there  passed  another  night.  The  third  day  (two  days  firom  starting) 
they  took  the  railroad  train  at  St.  Stephen,  K.  B.,  and  from  this  point 
the  journey  was  generally  uninterrupted. 
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The  6^8  endured  the  journey  in  most  excellent  condition^  and  very 
encouraging  rep<Krts  were  received  from  most  of  the  consignees.  Out  of 
thirty  lots  shipped^  sixteen  were  reported  as  arriving  in  '^good''  con- 
dition; three,  "very  good '^j  one,  "splendid'^;  one,  "excellelit,  and  very 
8ui>erior'';  only  four  were  reported  in  inferior  condition.  The  promise 
of  an  unusually  successful  issue  was  very  flattering,  but  it  was  only 
partially  ftdfilled. 

5.— HATOHINa  AND    PLANTINa. 

The  eggs  that  were  reserved  at  Grand  Lake  Stream  suffered  least  loss 
in  hatching.  Out  of  370,000  but  22,000  were  lost,  and  had  the  unfertil- 
ized beei^  all  removed,  as  in  the  case  of  those  shipped,  the  loss  would 
have  been  much  less.  The  young  fish  were  apparently  healthy  and 
vigorous.  They  were,  as  usual,  set  free  the  last  of  April  and  early  in 
May,  in  the  shallow  waters  around  the  shores  of  Grand  Lake,  and  a  few 
in  Grand  Lake  Stream. 

Next  best  were  the  eggs  that  were  hatched  at  other  points  in  New 
Sngland.  The  iM)orest  results  were  obtained  ttom  the  eggs  that  were 
Japped  to  the  farthest  points.  The  total  number  of  fish  planted  is 
reported  at  1,145,665 ;  this  indicates  a  total  loss  of  324,335  after  shipment, 
which,  considering  the  careful  removal  of  the  unimpregnated  eggs,  is 
not  quite  satisfactory.  I  am  disposed  to  locate  in  the  Grand  Lake 
establishment  the  causes  which  led  to  the  greater  part  of  this  loss. 
Though  unable  to  point  them  out  with  certainty,  I  think  I  am  on  their 
track  and  shall  be  able  to  ferret  them  out.  The  details  of  the  distribu- 
taon  of  the  young  fish  are  given  in  Table  V.  In  the  other  tables,  not  yet 
referred  to,  will  be  found  records  of  temperature,  of  fishing,  of  spawning 
<]^rations,  and  of  measurement  of  the  parent  fish. 
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Table  VI. — Observations  on  temperature  and  weather  at  Grand  Lake  Stream^  1878  and  1879. 


Date. 


T«mperatare. 


I- 


Wind. 


Other  phenomena. 


S       S      2      S    J 


187a 
Oct.     1  ! 


Nov. 


u 

15 
16 
17 

18 

10 

20 


70     59^  61|  47  !  Soatherlv;  light  in  morning,  gentle 
through  day. 


71  I  00 
70  I  61 
67  I  61| 
61  I  61 
57     60 


44  59  58 

42  56  58 

47  58  58 

48  i  52  57 
40  i  53  ;  54 
38  52  ,  54 

40  50  54 

41  60  t  51 
38  68  53 
52  ;  67  54 
50  '  M  55 
55  1  69  55 


60  ;  55  , 
44  46 


57 
55 
42  56  ■  53 
40  59  53 
37  46  53 
49  I  50 


49 

46     55 


52 
52 
52 
52 


45  50 
48     46  '  52 
28*    36     47 
22  ,  37     46 

46  I  48     49 
38  ,  44     4^ 
84  !  53     48  ; 
89     42     48 
21  I  30  I  45 


59 

59 

58 

56 

56 

54 

54 

56 

55  ; 

55 

57  I 

57  . 

55 

54 

54  . 

53  1 

53  ' 

53 

52 

52  ' 

52 

49  I 

*7  I 

50 

49 

49 

40 

46i 


48 

48i 

484 

48i| 

48i' 

48  ' 

48 

48  ' 

48 

48 

48 

48 

48 

48  I 

48  I 

48 

48  , 

48 

48  ' 

48 

47 

47 

48 

47 

47  I 
47  I 
46 
47  I 

461 
464 
46 


5  I    18  ;  29  ,  424  424  . 


A.  M^  light  NW. ;  p.  m.,  light  S. 

by  E. ;  ^.  in  evening. 
Light  N.  by  W.,  dyiog  away  at 

night. 
Freah  N.  by  W.  or  NW. ;  light 

Diomlng,  and  calm  evening. 
NW. ;   freah  in  morning,  strong 

through  day. 
A.  M.,  very  light  NC ;  in  p.  m. 

hauled  to  light  N.  tod  W.,  dying 

entirely  away  at  night 

West.... 

South 

do 

West  ..> 

North 

East 

North 

West 

do 

^o 

Southwest 

South 

do 

West 

do 

...do 

It 

.do 

West 

North 

South 

North 

do 

do 

West 

NW.,  fresh 

Soutli,  very  light 

Northwest 

SE.,  light  till  3  p.  m. ;  then  NW., 

fresh. 

N W.,  strong  all  day 


fast 


6  ' 

7  t 

6  I 

9 

10  ; 
11 , 

12  . 


20     35  41 

14     38  40 

28  ,  30  404 

28     31  434 

27     33  39 


40     46     40 


18  I     24     42     40 


35     39 
23     33     38 
37 


20 


30  41  3b| 
25     34  38 

31  35  37 
34  I  38  374 


42  . 
414- 

3yj 

434 
39 

394. 
41    . 

41    . 

40  . 
39  ,. 
39  ,. 

394 

39    . 

374 
38    . 


NW..  strong,  dying  away  at  night. 

Southerly,  gentle 

N  W.,  fivsh  in  a.  m.,  strong  in  p.  m . 


454   NW  ,  fresh  or  penUe. 
. . ..  NE.  to  N W.,  strong  . 


Northerly  in  a.  m ;  oalm  in  p.  m . . . 
S.  E.,  gentle ;  late  in  p.  m.  changed 

to  SW. 
Southerly,  light 


NW.,  fresh 

NW.,  light,  calm  at  evening 

S.,  Ughtallday 

Variable ;  westerly,  easterly,  very 

light. 
Southeast,  gentle 

N.  toNE.,  fresh 


N.,  gentle  to  light . 


Eoggy  till  9  a.  m.;  some  tliin 
clouds,  but  sun  fourfifths  of 
time. 

Clear  all  day ;  cloudy  evening. 

Foggy  till  84  a.  m. ;  clear  rest  of 

Clear  all  day. 

Do. 

Clouil  V  till  middle  of  p.  m. ;  per* 
fectly  clear  rest  of  day. 

Clear. 
Cloudy. 
Do. 
Do. 
Clear. 
Cloudy. 
Do. 
,  Clear. 
Do. 
Cloudy. 
Clear. 
Do. 
Rainy. 
Clou(ly. 
Clear. 
Do. 
Cloudy. 
Rainy. 
Cloudy. 
Do: 
Do. 
,        Do. 
Clear. 
Cloudy. 

Do. 
Half  cloudy. 

Do. 
Clear  mostly. 

Clear  a.  m.,'  cloudy  p.  m.;  snow 
began  at  3  p.  m.,  cleared  at  54: 
3  inches. 
A  little  snow  in  a.  m.,  cloudy  rest 
1      of  day. 
Clear  ail  day. 
Clear  a,  m.,  cloudy  p.  m. 
Snow  began  to  fall  at  8  a.  m.;  con- 
tinued all  <lav :  5  or  6  inches. 
Snowing  very  lightly  all  day. 
Partly  clear,"  iwrtly  cloudy  •  fully 

clear  at  sunset  and  after. 
Clear  a.  m.,  cloudy  p.  m. 
Light  rain  in  a.  m.^  cloudy  in  \t.  m.; 

cleared  in  evening. 
Light  rain  from  10  a.  m.  to  5  p. 
I      m. ;  clear  morning  and  evening. 
Mostly  clear. 
Clear. 

Cloudy  mostly. 
Clear. 

Cloudy,  snow  and  sleet  in  evening 

and  all  night. 
Light  snow  and  some  sleet  aU 

day. 
Cloudy,  with  very  light  rain. 
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Temperature. 


Wted. 


Other 


a  '  a  I  E 


I- 


187a 

Hot.  21 

33     36     31 

22 

30  ;  35     31 

23 
24 

25 

47  1  49  3i 
37  1  41  H 
30  ;  40     31 

28 

32  36  31 
21  54  31 
31     32     3i 

1 
29  1 

3o; 

30  08  3^ 
30     36     3< 

Temper»tare. 

Date. 


A"- mil 

a  Sac  ca  fcci 


B  I 


1878. 
Dec. 


35; 
40  i 


V: 

61 
7  ,. 

l' 

10 

11  ' 

12  , 
13 
14  I 


37 

44 

38 

38 

44 

25 

37 

434 

34 

42i 

is 

3:1 

42 

12 

31^ 

42 

23 

3-^ 

42 

45 

30 

42 

I  N.  to  NW.,  light;  dying  away  in     Clear  in  morning,  but  io(mdoQlj, 
I      p.  m .  and  clondy  rest  of  dsy  till  na- 

!  ,      set :  aft^r'that  dear. ' 

NE.,  light;  increasing  at  evening.    Cloudy  aU   day:  alight  nia  i: 

evening. 

Southerly :  light  to  gentle Cload v.  vr  ith  ooca«ioDal  Ikbt  na. 

I  NW.  to  W.rSght Clear.* 

Weaterly  a.  m.,  southerly  p.  m —    Clear  a  m..  cloudy  u.  m. :  aoov  is 

evening  and  nranr  all  ni^ 

NW.,  fineah Clear. 

Westerly Do. 

,  Southeast  and  southwest Rain  since  10|  last  eveoiog  «i 

nearly  all  to^Uty. 

NW.,  strong Clear. 

I  NW.,  light  a. m.,  strong  p.m Mostly  clear. 


Wind. 


West^rlv    

Soiitherly 

Sontheasterly 

Soiitherlv,  light 

XortherlV,  light 

Wc«t4^rly,  gentle 

Northwest,  senile 

Northwest,  fresh 

Wraterl V,  lijght  to  gentle 

SE.  and  ^  WT,  gentk  to  strong. , 
SE.  and  S.,  strong 


\  A.  m.,  clear;  p.  m.,  doady. 

Cloudy. 
'  Cloudy,  rain;    heavy  win  m 

niglit. 
I  Cloudy;  some  rain. 

Cloudy. 
I  A.m., cloudy;  p. m., clear. 


29 
21 
15 


15  27  33 

16  I  28  33 

17  I  13  33 

18  '  10  32 

19  17  .32 

20  10  32 

21  I   2  32 

22  ,  38  .33 

23  I  10  32  J 

24  9  32^ 

25  32 

26  314 

27  ,   3  324! 

28  I  13  32  I 

29  !   6  32  j 

80  ;  32 

81  I   5  32  I 


43 
43 
42  ' 

..' 

38  1 
38  1 

38  J 

39  I 
40 
40i 
3^.i 
39 
40 

*^   i 
404 

41 

41 

41 

404 


Northweat,  fresh 

Northwest,  strong 

Strong,  NW.,  through  night'  and  a.  m. ; 
m.  changed  to  easterly. 

Light,  southerly 

Strong,  northerly 

(xentle,  westerly 


Northerly 

Westerly 

Snow,  calm  a.m. 
Sout  heaaterly . . . 
Westerly 


Sfmihwosterly . 
do 


Northerly. 


.    Cloudy. 
.'  A.  m.,  snow. 

.1  Rained  heavily  all  last  nl2fas.« 
j      moderate  rain  throogfa  dsj  ' 
.   Cloudy. 
.   Cloudy,  mostly. 
!  A.  m..  clear;  p.  m.,  cloudy 
I 
Cloudy;  enow  early  a.  m. 
ClondV  till  evening. 
Clear.* 

Clear. 

Do. 
Mostly  clondy;  gale  in  nips. 
Mostly  cloudy. 
Clear. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Cloudy:  1 
Clear. 
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1879. 
Jan.     1 

2 
3 
4 
5 
8 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
12 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 

31 

Feb.     1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 


6  . 

0  . 

8  . 

12  . 

18  . 

12  . 

'—7   . 

8  ■. 
•  Ih  ,. 
—10  |. 
—10  . 
—16    . 

20    . 

—  1  - 
'  2'  . 
— 20'1. 

9  . 
11  . 
,  6  . 
26    . 

—  6  '. 
15  . 
23    . 

5  . 

6  i. 
8  '. 

20  . 

28  . 

20  ,. 

'     10  . 

18  . 

10  |. 

2  1. 

'—7 ;. 


10  ' 

10 

11 

9 

12  ' 

40 

13 

8 

14  - 

-  2 

15  - 

-8 

16 

2 

17 

8 

18  1 

12 

19 

4 

20  ' 

4 

21 ; 

7 

22 : 

3 

23  1 

241 

17 

25  \- 

-fi 

26' 

19 

27 

28 

Mir.    1 

8 

8 
4 
6 


29 
0 

87 

89 


41 

40 

41 

41 

40i 

41 

40  I 

41 ; 

40 
40 
40 
404 

:  40 

I  39 
39 
39 

40  i 
1  39 
I  39  I 
'  39 

39 

39 

39 

39i 

39 

39 

39 

39 

39 
'  39 

39 

39 

39 
,  39 
I  39 

39 

39 

39  i 
'  38 
•  38 

384 

37 
'  37 
!  37 
I  37 

39 
'  38^ 
I  384 


Northerly,  light |  Clear. 

Southeafttorly,  light Cloudy  to  snow. 

Northeast,  fresh |  Snow. 

Northerly,  light ,  Clear. 

Northerly,  sqnalU Do. 


Southerly |  Cloudy  and  snow. 


Northerly . 
do  ... 


Northwest. 

do.... 

Northeast . . 
Northerly . . 
Southerly.. 


Easterly 

Easterly  and  northerly . . 
Northerly  and  westerly. 

Northeast 

Northerly  to  southerly.. 


Strong  northerly. 


Northwest,  fresh . 

do 

do 

Northerly 

do 

do 


Northerly  or  northwest 

do 

Southerly  and  southeasterly  - 
Northerly  and  northwest . ' . . 

Southerly  and  easterly 

Southerly  and  southeasterly . 

Northerfy 

Northwest 

do 

Northerly  and  westerly 

Variable 

Northeast 

Northerly 

Easterly 

Northerly,  gale 

Northerly,  fresh 

Southwesterly  and  southerly. 

Variable,  snow  squalls , 

Northerly , 

Easterly  to  southeast 


Northeasterly 

Northerly 

Variable,  and  very  Vitdst . 
Northerly,  Ught...JTTr... 

do 

Soathc^y 

Northeify  ..••  ........... 


Clear. 

Do. 

Do. 
Cloudy. 
Clear. 

Do. 
Cloudy. 
Clear. 

Snowy  to  clear. 
Clear. 

Snow  last  night;  dear. 
Clear. 

Do. 
Snow;  clear. 
Clear. 
Snow. 
Clear. 
Cloudy  and  little  snow. 

Cloudy  to  clear. 
Clf^ar. 

Do. 
Clear  to  snoiy. 
Snow  to  clear. 

Mostly  cloudy:  clear  erenlng. 
Clear. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Snow. 
Clear. 

Clear  to  cloudy. 
Kain. 
Clear. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Mostly  clear. 
Snow  'storm. 
Clear. 

With  Huow. 
Cloudy  antl  snow, 
(ylcar.' 

Clear  to  eloudy. 
P.u  tially  eJear. 
Clear. 
Cloudy  to  hail,  to  rain,  snow  last 

night 
Snow  to  clear  weather. 
Clear  weather. 
Cloady. 

Clear ;  a  Uttle  mow  iMt  nl|^ 
Clear. 

Clear  to  ckmdy. 
Clear. 
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Date. 


Temperature.! 


ce       c 

|Air.  Bi  *i- 
1  ^-.5  ^-.3 


Wind. 


1870. 
Mar. 


10 
11 
12 
13 

14 


27 
30 
22  , 
21 


15  1    36  . 

16  15 

17  16 

18  22 

19  I—  4  i 

20  ,    14 


21 

22  1 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27  I 

'2& 

20 

30  , 

31 


2 
16 
22 
15 
33 
30  I 
27  i 
28 
27 
37  ; 
37 


Apr.     1       36  , 


3 

4 

6 

6 

7  i 

8 

9 
10 
11 

12  I 

13  I 

14  1 

15  . 

16  t 
17 
18 


22  1 
20 

1*  I 
24 

26  1 
28 

33  I 

34  I 
25 
28 


26 

36  I 
38  ' 


May 


6  1—2. 

7  17,. 


I 


..    38 
-.    38J 

..38 
..    39 


Northerly  to  Bootheaat. , 
Northeast 


Easterly . 
do.. 


./  30 

..  38 
..  38 
..  38i 
..    39 


..  39 

..  38 

..  38 

..  as 

..  38 

..  38 

..  a8i 

..  38i 

..  39 

..  38 


Easterly 

Northerly , 

do 

Northerly  and  westerly,  light. 


Northerly 

North  and  northwesteriy 

Northeast 

Light,  northerly  and  westerly. 


Westerly 

Southerly  and  easterly 

Sout  herly,  a.  m. ;  northerly,  p.  m. 
Eosterl  y 


^1 


Easterly . . . 
Westerly  . . 
Easterly . . . 

do 

Northeast  . 


34     Northeast  to  northwest . 


19 

29 

20 

28 

21 

35 

22 

36 

23 

40 

24 

34 

25 

34 

26 

38 

27 

40 

28 

42 

29 

4G 

30 

47 

1 

46 

2 

41 

3 

36 
37 

37 

38 

38 

38 

38J 

38 

38 

37J 

38 

38 

38 

38 

38  J^ 

38.5 

38  j 

37  I 

36i 

37 

37il 

37  ' 

57 

37  t 
37* 
38 

38  I 
38 
38  ! 


North  and  west . 

Northerly 

Northeast 


Northerly 

Variable' 

Northerly 

Sti-oug,  northerly  . 


Northeast 

Northerly,  with  snow  squalls  . 
Southwest  or  westerly 


Northerly 

Northerly,  gentle 

..  do 

Northerly  to  northeast  — 

Northeast     

Gentle,  northerly 

do 

....  do  .  r. 

Northeast  to  heavy^orth . 

Strong,  northerly 

Light  southerly 

do 

Light,  southwest 

Light,  southeast 

Easterly  air ;  no  wind .  v . . . 

Southe«8t  

No  wind   


Northerly . 


Clear,  followed  by  soov. 
Four  or  five  incnes  llgkt  sesT; 

dear  evening. 
Clear. 
Clear  morning;  hail  aad  na£ 

night. 
Bain. 
Do, 
Clear. 
Da 
Clear ;    a  very  little  aaor  iMt 

night. 
Clear. 

Do. 
Snow  storm,  six  inches  at  6  p.B- 
Clear. 

Clear  weather. 
Clear. 

Clear  to  snow. 
Clear  to  doady. 
Snow  storm,  nine  inebes, 
Clear,  a.  m.;  cloudy,  p.  m. 
Cloudy,  a.  m. ;  dear,  p.  m. 
Light  snow,  a.  m. ;  clear,  p.  m. 
Cloudy. 
Clear. 
Cloudy. 

Foggy  and  wet 
Cloudy  to  rain,  with  thiuderoB 

lightning. 
Kain  t«  snow ;  cleared  off  is  e««> 

ning. 
Clear. 

Snow,  a.  m.;  dear.pm. 
Snow  storm,  five  inches 
Cloudy ;  snow,  p.  m. 
Mostly  cloudy. 
Cloudy  to  clear;  snow  squD* 
Clear  Veat  her. 
Clear. 

Clear  weather. 
Snow  storm. 

Clear. 

Fair  weather. 

Clear. 

Da 

Da 
Clear  to  snow. 
Cloudy ;  cleared  off  at  nignt 
Clear.' 

Do. 

Da 


Clear. 

Da 

Do. 

Da 
Cloudy. 

Do. 
Bain  all  day. 
Clear,  a.  m.; 

p.m. 
Clear. 


thoodcr  At** 
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Temperature. 

■ 
Wind. 

Date. 

Air. 

a 

a  ' 

t*    i 

M^    4 

39 
3»i 
89 

i 

39 

40 
40 
40 
40 
40 
41 
41| 

• 

0 

7 

44 

g 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

u 

15 

16 

17 

.......J........................ 

18 

10 

ao 
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I 


i: 


I 

i 

I 


i 

s 


o 


I 


^ 


••9w»«a 


•»>«a 


'WMSfOQ 


••»«a 


*8»3JS«(I 


-8ao{;«A 


nfddjSdCI 


•*;«a 


-eadiSaa 


g' 


•*i»a  I 


-d«»di2i9(X 


•i9«qo  jo  'OX  I 


•«;«a 


>8ooji9o(i       85 


•*iBa 


'8»dj39Q 


!^3 


-fiaop^BA      i 
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XXXVIII.-DO  THE  SPAWNING  SALMON  ASCENDING  THE  SACRA- 
MENTO RIVER  ALL  DIE  WITHOUT  RETURNING  TO  SEA? 


By  Ho&ace  D.  Dmns. 
{With  notes  by  Livingston  Stone.] 


A. 
[Commnnication  from  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  September  26, 1876. 

Prof.  Spenobb  F.  Baibd, 

,    Assista/nt  Secretary  Smithsonian  Institutiony  Washington^  2>.  0. : 

Sm :  I  am  the  author  of  the  article  lately  published  in  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Bulletin  on  fish-culture,  which  was  sent  to  j^ou  by  B.  S.  Eedding, 
esq.,  fish-commissioner  of  the  State  of  California.  Mr.  Eedding  has 
kindly  loaned  me  his  copy  of  the  United  States  Fish  Commission  Report, 
1872-73,  and  at  his  suggestion  I  write  you.  I  have  been  a  resident  ot 
California  since  January,  1850,  and  during  the  last  ten  years  have  taken 
great  interest  in  its  fisheries.  As  a  consequence  I  have  been  much  in- 
terested in  the  article  of  Mr.  Livingston  Stone  on  the  Sacramento  salmon 
in  the  report.  In  some  particulars  my  experience  differs  from  that  of 
Mr.  Stone,  and  on  this  account  Mr.  Redding  has  asked  me  to  write  to 
you. 

On  page  180,  Mr.  Stone  states  that  all  the  Sacramento  salmon  die 
after  spawning.  No  doubt  great  numbers  do,  but  a  very  large  portion 
of  the  run  return  to  sea  again,  as  before  the  close  season  between 
August  1,  and  November  l,.was  established  it  was  a  common  occurrence 
to  find  spent  salmon  in  market  between  the  dates  named.  These  salmon 
were  very  much  emaciated,  had  no  sc>ales,  and  varied  in  color  firom  a 
rusty  black  on  the  backs  to  a  faded  brown  on  the  belly.  Some  were  of 
a  dirty  white  color  all  over,  as  if  they  had  been  parboiled. 

In  regard  to  the  quality  of  the  Sacramento  salmon,  I  think  they  com- 
pare favorably  with  those  caught  in  Maine.  The  mode  of  treatment 
here  of  salmon  is  simply  barbarous.  The  fish  are  caught  in  drift-nets 
in  the  Sacramento  River,  near  Rio  Vista,  about  eighty  miles  from  this 
city.  They,  as  a  rule,  lie  in  a  boat  for  several  hours  exposed  to  the 
sun  before  being  brought  to  the  steamer's  wharf.  There  they  lie  in  large 
heaps  for  several  hours  more,  and  are  dragged  on  board  and  put  in  large 
heaps  again.  At  San  Francisco  the  fish  are  dragged  ashore  and  roughly 
thrown  into  wagons,  and  on  arrival  at  the  markets  experience  the  same 
treatment  again ;  as  a  consequence,  the  salmon  have  been  dried  and 
heated  and  much  bruised  before  they  are  sold  to  the  consumer,  and  their 
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flavor  and  firmness  of  meat  much  impaired.    Treat  the  Maine  salmon  in 
the  same  way  and  its  best  qualities  would  be  gone. 

Our  salmon  do  take  bait  readily  in  the  salt  water  at  the  mouths  of  rivere 
and  creeks,  and  in  the  bays  along  the  coast.  At  such  places  fly-fishing 
is  generally  not  successful. 

I  have  had  several  conversations  with  Mr.  Bedding  about  his  obser- 
vations of  the  San  Joaquin  salmon  and  of  your  desire  to  procure  a 
species  of  salmon  that  can  be  successfully  introduced  into  the  waters  of 
the  States  south  of  the  Potomac.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  San  Joaqnin 
salmon  will  not  be  as  good  for  such  purpose  as  the  salmon  which  fre- 
quent the  rivers  which  empty  direct  into  the  Pacific  along  the  Califomia 
coast  from  Monterey  north.  This  last  variety  makes  its  appearance  at 
the  mouths  of  the  coast  streams  fijom  the  middle  of  October  to  ^'ovem- 
ber,  awaiting  the  annual  winter  rains  to  swell  the  streams,  up  which 
they  go  to  their  spawning-beds.  The  spawning  takes  place  in  December 
and  January,  the  spent  fish  reluming  to  the  oce^n  in  February  mm! 
March.  These  fish,  in  good  condition,  have  been  caught  weighing  25 
pounds.  As  salmon  spawn  at  set  times,  regardless  of  change  of  loca- 
tion, the  coast  si)ecies  would  arrive  in  the  rivers  of  the  Southern  States 
when  the  streams  would  be  swollen  with  winter  rains,  the  water  of  a 
low  temperature,  and  such  enemies  as  blue-fish,  Spanish  mackerel,  &c, 
withdrawn  to  warmer  waters  near  the  Florida  coast.  The  rivers,  aka 
being  higher  than  in  summer,  would,  with  the  colder  weather,  insure 
the  salmon  a  better  chance  for  successful  spawning  than  would  be  the 
case  with  the  San  Joaquin  salmon,  which  would  be  in  the  rivers  in  Au- 
gust and  September,  and  easily  caught,  which  is  not  desired  until  the 
rivers  become  fully  stocked. 

I  would  also  call  your  attention  to  a  fish  commonly  called  sjtoon- 
trout,  which  visits  our  coast  rivers  about  the  same  time  the  salmon  do. 
probably  two  weeks  later.  This  fish  is  trout-shaped,  being  longer  and 
rounder  than  the  salmon,  and  of  proportionately  less  weight.  This  Mi 
spawns  as  late  as  February,  and  possibly  early  in  March,  after  which 
they  return  to  the  mouths  of  the  streams  and  to  the  ocean  in  the  eari\ 
part  of  April.  They  have  been  caught  weighing  20  pounds,  firom  8  to 
10  pounds  being  a  common  weight.  I  think  this  variety  would  do  well 
if  introduced  into  Virginia  and  the  two  Carolinas.  They  are  a  very 
game  fish,  flesh  before  spawning  a  faint  cream-color,  changing  to  white 
when  returning  to  sea.  A  7-pound  fish  in  good  condition  measured  31J 
inches  long,  while  the  largest  run  to  about  40  inches.  This  variety  of 
fish  stock  the  coast  streams,  where  the  mountain  trout  have  been  com- 
pletely fished  out.  They  are,  however,  fast  disappearing  undei  the 
eflfects  of  netting,  giant-powder,  and  spearing,  and  promise  to  become 
extinct  within  the  next  ten  years  unless  protected  by  law  from  sack 
dangers. 

Apologizing  for  so  long  and  disjointed  a  letter,  I  remain  your  obedient 
servant, 

HORACE  D.  DITS^' 
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B. 

[Notes  on  letter  of  Mr.  Horace  D.  Dunn  to  Profl  Spenoer  F.  Baird,  dated  San  Fran- 
cisco, September  26, 1876.    By  livingfrton  Stone.] 

In  the  first  part  of  his  letter  Mr.  Dnnn  says  that  on  page  180,  United 
States  Fish  Commission  Beport^  1872  and  1873,  Mr.  Stone  states  that  ^<  oil 
the  Sacramento  sahnon  die  after  spawning,''  and  cdticiaes  thi&statement 
as  follows: 

^^  'So  donbt  that  great  numbers  do,  bat  a  very  large  portion  of  the  run 
retom  to  sea  agam,  as  before  the  close  season  between  Augost  1,  and 
November  1,  was  established  it  was  a  common  oocorrence  to  find  spent 
salmon  in  market  between  the  dates  named." 

Now,  Mr.  Dnnn,  undoubtedly  without  designing  to,  has  misquoted 
w£at  I  said.  By  referring  to  page  180,  of  the  report  referred  to,  it  will 
be  seen  that  I  did  not  say  that  all  the  Sacramento  salmon  die  after 
spawning,  but  limited  my  statement  to  the  salmon  of  the  McCloud 
Biver.  Indeed,  in  reference  to  the  Salmo  quinnat  dying  in  the  California 
rivers  I  took  particular  care  in  my  report  to  say  that  my  remarks  ap- 
plied only  to  the  salmon  of  the  McCloud  and  upi>er  tributaries,  because 
these  salmon  I  was  familiar  with,  while  I  was  not  familiar  with  the  habits 
of  the  Sacramento  salmon  of  other  portions  of  the  river.  The  exact 
words  of  the  statement  on  page  180,  of  the  report  are  as  follows: 

^^Soon  after  this  they  (the  sahnon)  become  foul,  diseased,  and  very 
much  emaciated,  and  in  the  McCloud  Biver,  at  least,  they  die  a  short 
time  after  spawning.'' 

This  statement  I  am  prepared  to  support  by  evidence  collected  since 
that  time,  and  by  the  testimony  of  many  others  who  have  had  oppor- 
tunities of  observing  the  McCloud  Biver  salmon  with  particular  refer- 
ence to  this  peculiarity. 

The  fact  ftirther  mentioned  by  Mr.  Dunn  in  confirmation  of  his  state- 
ment that  spent  salmon  were  frequently  seen  in  San  Francisco  in  the 
fall  is  no  evidence  in  regard  to  the  McCloud  Biver  salmon,  for  no  sal- 
mon in  any  stage  were  ever  sent  firom  this  river  to  the  San  Francisco 
market,  while  it  is  a  £a.ct  within  my  own  knowledge  that  spent  salmon 
were  formerly  sent  to  market  ftom  the  vicinity  of  Cloverdale  and  also 
firom  Tehama.  My  own  opinion  on  the  subject,  confirmed  by  five  sea- 
sons^ observation  on  the  McCloud  Biver,  is  that  the  Sacramento  salmon 
which  spawn  near  the  sea  are,  many  of  them,  able  to  return  to  the  salt 
water,  but  that  the  salmon  which  spawn  as  fax  away  from  the  ocean 
as  the  McCloud  Biver  and  upper  tributaries  of  the  Sacramento  are 
too  much  e:^usted  after  spawning  to  find  their  way  back  to  the  sea 
alive. 

The  remarks  of  Mr.  Dunn,  &rther  on  in  his  letter,  in  regard  to  the 

quality  of  the  flesh  of  the  Sacramento  salmon,  and  also  in  regard  to 

taking  them  with  a  hook  and  line,  I  entirely  agree  with  and  approve  o£ 

I  do  not,  however,  attach  as  much  importance  as  Mr.  Dunn  does  to  the 
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distinction  which  he  makes  between  the  coast  salmon  of  California  and 
the  San  Joaquin  sahnon.  He  says  that  the  coast  variety  is  better  tiiaa 
the  San  Joaqoin  fish  for  introducing  into  the  Atlantic  rivers  of  the 
South,  because  they  spawn  in  December  and  January^  which  would  be 
more  favorable  months  tor  the  salmon  to  ascend  tiie  rivera  in« 

'Sow  J I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  coast  fish  are  tiie  same  variety 
as  the  San  Joaquin  fish,  and  that  salmon  do  not  spawn  at  set  times,  re- 
gardless of  change  of  location,  as  Mr.  Dunn  asserts. 

On  the  contrary,  I  think  that  the  q>awning  season  is  a  mete  aoddeot  of 
place,  and  that  if  the  Oalifomia  coast  salmon  should  be  introduoed  into 
tlie  Atlantic  rivers  they  would  adopt  a  time  for  spawning  suited  to  tlieir 
new  location  which  would  be  entirely  independent  of  the  season  at  wliiob 
their  progenitors  si>awned  on  the  Pacific  coast,  and  oonseqnently  it  wwdd 
make  no  difference  as  far  as  the  favorableness  of  their  gpawimig  eeasn 
was  concerned  whether  it  was  the  coast  salmon  ot  the  San  JoaqninsahiwH 
that  were  introduced. 

The  suggestions  in  regard  to  the  introdnetion  of  the  Galifinmiasil- 
mon-trout  into  Eastern  waters,  with  which  Mr.  Dunn  doses  his  letter, 
is,  I  think,  a  very  valuable  one.  lliis  fish,  the  local  name  of  wliidiit 
salmon-trout,  is  a  large  and  excellent  variety^  and  is  oertainly  &8t  dis- 
appearing. If  it  is  not  practicable  at  present  to  transport  any  of  Umb 
to  the  Atlantic  States,  some^ortoughttobemadeat  once  to,  at  least) 
protect  and  increase  them  where  they  are. 

In  conclusion  I  take  the  liberty  to  say  that  Mr.  Dunn's  oontiibiitns 
on  fish-culture  to  the  newspapers  have  been  of  a  high  order  of  mtail,, 
and  rank  among  the  best  specimens  of  newspaper  literature  on  tlie 
subject 
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XXXIX.-PRESENT  STAGE  OF  THE  SALMON  EXPERIMENT  IN 

TASMANIA. 


By  Morton  Allport,  F.  L.  S.,  F.  Z.  S.,  &o. 

(Read  NoTember  12, 1877.) 


[Papers  and  proceedings  and  report  of  The  Royal  Society  of  Tasmajiia,  for  1877, 

pp.  109  to  114.] 

Thougii  grilse  weighing  fi[X)m  3  to  7  pounds  have,  daring  the  last  four 
years,  been  taken  in  the  Derwent,  how  is  it  that  no  mature  salmon — ^that 
is,  fish  weighing  from  15  to  30  XK)unds,  have  been  captured  t  This  is  a 
question  frequently  asked  both  here  and  in  the  neighboring  colonies, 
but  it  will  be  necessary  before  attempting  to  answer  it  to  refer  to  what  is 
known  of  the  early  life-history  of  the  salmon  in  Europe  and  Tasmania. 

It  has  been  calculated  by  able  British  authorities  that  in  specially 
good  salmon  rivers,  such  as  the  Tay  in  Scotland,  not  more  than  one  egg 
in  every  1,500  deposited  ever  becomes  a  salmon,  the  diminution  in  num- 
ber taking  place  chiefly  during  the  earlier  stages  of  life,  and  especially 
during  the  journey  of  the  smolt  to  the  sea,  and  the  first  few  weeks  of 
their  residence  there,  though  even  the  grilse  api)ear  liable  to  have  their 
number  considerably  decreased  by  the  attacks  of  marine  enemies  before 
their  return  as  veritable  salmon. 

The  limited  number  of  mature  salmon  we  can  yet  have  in  the  Der- 
went  might,  therefore,  alone  account  for  their  non-capture,  but  we  must 
add  to  that  disadvantage  the  want  of  adequate  appliances  to  ensnare 
large-sized  fish.  The  chance  of  taking  one  with  the  rod  is  infinitesimal 
while  the  fish  are  scarce,  the  fishermen  scarcer,  food  very  abundant^  and 
the  difficulties  with  which  the  angler  in  the  Upper  Derwent  has  to  con- 
tend great.  The  one  or  two  fine-meshed  seine  nets  worked  down  the 
river,  though  well  adapted  to  scrai>e  out  smolt,  are  quite  unfitted  for  the 
capture  of  salmon,  as  they  are  shot  so  as  to  leave  a  considerable  space 
between  the  net  and  the  shore,  and  take  so  long  to  haul  that  the  wary 
old  salmon  would,  before  the  end  of  the  net  reached  the  land,  pass  round  . 
one  or  the  other,  and  so  escape. 

The  m^ority  of  the  18  or  20  grilse  caught  have  been  taken  in  an 
ordinary  grab-all  net,  having  a  mesh  of  such  a  size  that  only  the  fish  of 
from  3  to  5  x>ounds  weight  can  mesh  themselveis,  and  no  larger  salmon 
is  at  all  likely  to  be  taken  by  the  same  net,  as  in  this  method  of  fishing 
it  is  essential  that  the  fish  should  be  able  to  get  the  giU  covers  through 
the  mesh,  or  by  backing  it  can  at  once  free  itself.  If  a  grab-all  net, 
having  a  mesh  of  two  and  a  half  inches  from  knot  to  knot,  was  used, 
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llie  chance  of  catching  a  matare  salmon  would  be  largely  increased,  ]^o- 
Tided  only  such  matare  sahnon  are  there  to  be  caught,  which  has  yet  to 
be  proved* 

We  know  that  in  our  own  waters  the  captore  of  sea-going  salmoaoids 
was  at  first,  that  is  in  the  year  1869,  confined  to  a  few  smolts  only,  BXki 
these  were  taken  in  the  small  meshed  seines  after  strong  freshets  had  ecmie 
down  the  Derwent  in  the  end  of  October  and  the  beginning  of  Novem- 
ber. In  subsequent  years,  and  always  in  ihe  same  months,  many  of 
these  fish  came  to  the  hands  of  the  salmon  commissioners  till  the  river 
was  very  properly  closed  to  the  seine-nets  above  Hobart  Town,  and 
many  more  of  the  same  fish  were  doubtless  taken  of  which  the  oom- 
missioners  knew  nothing.  The  capture  of  these  smolts  was  in  several 
seasons  followed  by  the  taking  in  December,  January,  and  Febmary,  of 
salmonoids  intermediate  in  size  between  smolts  and  grilse — that  is,  weigh- 
ing from  three-quartersof  a  pound  to  one  pound  and  a  half— and  it  was  one 
of  these  fish  t£^en  in  December,  1869,  of  which  Dr.  Gtlnther  wrote  that  it 
presented  aU  the  characteristics  ususdly  found  in  the  true  salmon  {8abm 
solar). 

Time  passed  on  and  one  grilse  was  taken  in  Dec^oiber,  1873,  followed 
by  tw^  or  three  others  in  subsequent  years,  and  in  the  beginning  €i 
January,  1876,  between  two  or  three  hundred  of  tiie  salmonoids  inter- 
mediate between  smolts  and  grilse  were  taken  at  a  fdw  hauls  of  the 
seine-nets  on  the  open  sea  beaches,  some  distance  below  Hobart  Town, 
smce  which  the  river  has  been  wisely  closed  still  lower  down. 

Eight  of  the  last-mentioned  fish,  taken  at  random,  were  car^hlly  ex- 
amined and  dissected,  and  of  these  eight,  six  proved  to  be  unmisti^bly 
true  salmon  (Sal^no  salary  while  the  remaining  two  exhibited  character- 
istics common  to  both  the  true  salmon  and  the  salmon  trout  {SaHwno 
trutta)j  so  that  their  species  could  not  be  positively  determined.  We 
next  come  to  the  comparatively  frequent  capture  of  grilse  this  season  in 
one  place,  and  by  one  small  net  ill-suited  for  the  purpose.  And  so  far 
therefore,  the  sequence  of  events  has  been  marvelously  regular,  and  ex- 
actly what  was  to  be  expected  if  all  went  well.  Yet  it  is  not  absolnt^ 
certain  that  this  regular  sequence  will  be  followed  by  the  crowning  tri- 
umph in  the  shape  of  the  capture  of  a  30-pound  salmon,  though  the 
probabilities  are  greatly  in  favor  of  such  a  capture  being  soon  made  if 
proper  means  are  used  to  effect  it. 

It  is  certain,  from  the  life  history  of  our  salmonoids,  as  ^ready  detailed, 
that  the  smolts  descending  the  Derwent  find  ample  food  and  suffidentij 
salt  water  in  the  estuary  inmiediately  below  Hobart  Town  to  carry  them 
on  to  the  stage  referred  to  as  intermediate  between  smolts  ahd  grilse, 
after  which  stage  we  altogether  lose  sight  of  these  fish  for  a  time,  dar- 
ing which  they  probably  go  wit^  the  floods  of  autumn  and  fartJier  oat 
on  to  the  open  coast,  for  when  we  next  see  them  it  is  as  grilse  in  early 
spring  (August  and  September),  and  they  then  api)ear  to  be  walking 
their  way  up  the  DeTwent  estuary  and  following  the  myriads  of  indige- 
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nous  small  fiy,  which  are  then  constantly  hatching  out.  As  the  female 
of  these  grilse  taken  in  early  autumn  iuvariably  exMbit  the  ova  consid- 
erably more  matured  than  when  taken  in  the  spring,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  they  are  finding  their  way  to  the  fresh- water  spawning-beds, 
and  would  reach  them  in  the  early  floods  of  winter,  though  among  the 
wealth  of  suitable  streams  running  through  scores  of  miles  of  uninhab- 
ited, mountainous,  and  inhospitable  country  we  have  never  yet  (except, 
perhaps,  in  one  instance)  been  able  to  ascertain  the  exact  locality  of  such 
spawning-beds. 

It  is  quite  possible  that  the  grilse  after  spawning,  and  on  its  return 
with  the  last  of  the  winter  floods  to  salt  water,  requires  some  greater 
change  and  a  longer  journey  seawards  than  when  it  was  passing  from 
the  smolt  to  the  grilse  stage.  And,  if  so,  it  may  have  to  encounter  more 
formidable  marine  enemies  than  on  its  first  journey,  or  some  unfavora- 
ble physical  features  of  our  coast^of  which  we,  as  yet,  know  nothing. 
Unfortunately,  the  most  scientific  ichthyologists  and  the  most  practical 
fishermen  are  still  equally  ignorant  of  the  precise  habits  of  the  mature 
salmon  when  at  sea,  and  exx>erience  can  alone  prove  whether  the  final 
stage  is  to  be  successfriUy  reached,  and,  if  so,  when  f 

During  the  last  few  years,  and  since  the  commencement  of  the  salmon 
experiment,  large  numbers  of  si>ecimens  of  our  coast  fish  have  been 
forwarded  to  and  examined  by  Dr.  Albert  Giinther,  of  the  Britisb 
Museum,  whose  determination  of  the  species  proves  that  many  of  our 
fish  are  not  merely  representatives  of  but  identical  with  British  forms, 
such,  for  instance,  as  the  John  Dory  {Zeu^  faber)^  the  horse-mackerel 
{Trachurus  trachurus)^  the  dog-fish  {Aoanthias  vulgaris)^  the  sprat  {Clu- 
pea  sprattus)^  and  the  conger  (Conger  vulgaris).  And  this  fact  goes  far 
to  show  that  there  can  be  no  vast  difference  between  the  physical  fea- 
tures of  the  Tasmanian  and  British  coasts. 

If,  therefore,  there  is  any  truth  in  the  doctrine  of  natural  selection  and 
8ur\ival  of  the  fittest^  we  may  rest  assured  that  as  the  grilse  are  rapidly 
increasing  in  number,  some  few  out  of  the  thousands  sent  time  after 
time  to  sea  will  be  able  to  adapt  themselves  to  their  altered  circum- 
stances, escape  their  foes,  and  find  their  way  back  as  salmon.  After 
the  second  migration  is  accomplished,  the  increased  speed  and  cunning 
of  the  fish  will  materially  improve  its  chance  of  successfully  overcom- 
ing the  dangers  of  all  subsequent  journeys. 

For  each  of  the  grilse  which  have  been  taken  in  one  minute  spot  of 
the  wide  estuary  of  the  D^went,  by  a  net  ill-suited  for  the  purpose, 
there  must  be  hundreds,  and  more  probably  thousands,  passing  of 
which  we  hear  and  see  nothing;  and  if  this  is  true  of  the  grilse  after  the 
manifold  risks  to  which  they  have  been  exposed  on  our  coasts,  what 
must  be  the  number  of  smolts  that  have  passed  down  the  Derwent,  and 
what  the  still  greater  number  of  fry  in  the  earlier  parr  stage  on  the 
gravelly  rapids  of  some  tributary  or  tributaries  of  the  Upper  Derwent  t 
Can  we  set  such  numbers  down  at  less  than  hundreds  of  thousands  f 
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And  yet^  marveloas  to  relate,  not  one  single  parr  has  yet  been  seen  (so 
far  as  the  sahnon  oommisaioners  are  aware)  in  the  fresh  waters  of  the 
Derwent  or  any  of  its  tributaries;  and  this  is  more  amazing,  beoerase 
these  flsh  take  the  worm  or  artificial  fly  with  the  greatest  readiness,  and 
would  have  been  ahnost  certain  to  make  their  presence  known  to  any 
angler  in  their  immediate  neighborhood. 

A  writer  in  Queensland,  a  few  months  ago,  also  referred  to  tJiis  extraor- 
dinary absence  of  the  parrs,  and  used  it  as  a  powerful  argument  again^ 
there  being  any  salmon  in  Tasmania;  but  he  went  rather  too  &r,  and 
used  the  same  argument  to  prove  that  the  migratory  salmonoids,  whid 
he  admitted  were  taken  in  the  Lower  Derwent,  were  only  salnum  trout, 
ignoring  the  tact  that  the  parrs  of  the  salmon  trout  (identical  in  appear- 
ance and  habits  with  those  of  the  salmon)  were  equally  remarkable  £ar 
their  apparent  absence.  If  amongst  the  dozens  of  suitable  tributaries 
of  the  Upper  Derwent  we  are  unable  to  find  a  trace  of  these  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  salmon  parrs,  which  it  is  impossible  to  doubt  must  be 
there,  we  need  scarcely  be  surprised  at  our  inability  to  light  upon  H^ 
mere  handful  of  mature  salmon  which  we  are  yet  likely  to  have  in  tiie 
wide  waters  of  the  deep  Derwent  estuary.  Some  day  an  errant  fisher- 
man on  one  of  the  small  streams  about  or  beyond  the  lakes,  such  as  the 
Clarence,  the  Pine,  the  Five,  or  the  Cuvier,  where  nol^ody  ever  thinks 
of  fishing  now,  will  probably  drop  on  such  myriads  of  these  i>arr8  as  vHi 
enlighten  us  as  to  the  supply  of  grilse  below,  and  the  knowledge  m 
gained  may  lead  to  the  obtaining  fi*esh  supplies  of  ova  for  the  stocking  of 
our  !N'orthem  and  Western  rivers,  because  the  parrs  never  move  far  from 
the  original  spawning-place  before  assuming  the  smolt  dress;  and  thar 
detection  would  enable  us  in  the  following  winter  to  watch  for  and  take 
the  parent  fish  on  their  .certain  return  to  the  same  spawning-beds. 

Before  concluding,  it  may  be  as  well  to  refer  to  the  one  instance  m 
which  it  is  just  possible  we  have  hit  ui>on  the  spawning-bed  of  a  tra^ 
salmon.  In  the  early  part  of  the  past  winter  a  pair  of  large  fish  were 
observed  spawning  in  the  Plenty,  and  were  netted  by  the  bailiff  in 
charge  at  the  ponds  after  the  bulk  of  the  ova  were  deposited. 

The  female,  after  having  paarted  with  the  greater  part  of  her  oira, 
weighed  more  than  twenty  pounds,  and  the  male  weighed  nearly  nioe- 
teen  pounds,  Mr.  Eead,  one  of  the  salmon  commissioners,  examined 
these  fish  carefidly,  and  both  he  and  the  bailiff  are  of  opinion,  from  Ha 
external  appearance  of  the  fish,  that  they  were  true  salmon,  or  at  any 
rate  belonged  to  one  of  the  two  migratory  ijpecies. 

After  stripping  the  remaining  ova  (almost  one  thousand  in  number) 
from  the  female  and  applying  the  artificial  process  of  impr^nation,  both 
fish  were  returned  to  the  river. 

Subsequently  a  few  of  the  naturally-deposited  ova  were,  with  judi- 
cious forethought,  taken  from  the  rid,  placed  in  one  of  our  hatching- 
boxes  mentioned,  and  then  kept  careftilly  separated  from  other  ova. 

The  artificially-impregnated  .ova  failed,  but  that.soLprudentiy  taken 
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tcom  the  rid  has  hatched  out  ]  and  an  examination  of  both  the  eggs  and 
the  newly-hatched  fry  has  very  materially  strengthened  the  impression 
in  my  mind  that  these  fish  were  salmon,  for  the  eggs  were  not  only  larger 
than  any  we  have  yet  taken  in  the  colony,  but  had  exactly  the  pink 
tinge  which  characterized  the  salmon  eggs  received  firom  England.  The 
umbilical  sac  attached  to  the  newly-hatched  fry  is  longer  in  proportion 
to  the  width  than  that  of  the  trout,  and  this  was  a  marked  peculiarity 
in  the  fry  hatched  from  the  imported  salmon  eggs.  It  is  quite  true  that 
there  is  considerable  diversity  both  in  the  size  and  color  of  the  eggs  of 
the  brown  trout  {Salmo  fario)  5  but  the  size  of  the  eggs  in  that  species 
by  no  means  depends  upon  the  size  of  the  flsh,  as  large  eggs  are  often 
found  in  small  fish ;  and  no  cause  can  yet  be  assigned  for  this  diversity 
in  size,  but  the  difference  in  color  clearly  depends  on  the  quality  of  the 
fish,  the  red-fleshed  fish  invariably  producing  red  eggs,  and  the  white- 
fleshed  fish  the  pale  straw-colored  eggs.  As  an  actual  fact,  none  of  the 
originally  imported  salmon-trout  or  trout  eggs  approached  in  size  either 
these  eggs  taken  from  the  rid  in  the  Plenty  or  the  imported  salmon 
eggs;  and  very  great  interest  will  therefore  attach  to  the  subsequent 
stages  of  the  fry  now  hatched,  because,  if  they  are  true  emigrants,  that 
tOiCt  must  be  made  manifest  when  the  deciduous  silvery  scales  which  first 
hide  the  parr  marks  are  put  on,  and  the  young  fish  assume  the  smolt 
stage,  though  it  may  even  then  (as  long  since  pointed  out)  be  difficult, 
if  not  impossible,  to  determine  accurately  to  which  of  the  two  migratory 
8i>ecies  the  smolts  may  belong. 

A  few  days  after  the  foregoing  was  written,  namely,  on  the  15th  day 
of  October  last,  a  strong  freshet  came  down  the  Plenty,  during  which  a 
school  of  about  a  dozen  salmonolds  found  their  way  into  the  water- 
course which  supplies  the  ponds,  being  evidently  bound  seaward.  Mr. 
Eead  was  so  much  struck  with  the  difference  between  these  fish  and 
trout-fry  of  the  same  size  that  he  preserved  two  of  them  in  spirits  and 
forwarded  them  to  me  for  examination.  Externally,  both  fish  presented 
the  characteristics  of  true  salmon,  and  upon  dissection  the  number  of 
pyloric  appendages  was  found  to  be  sixty-two  in  one  and  sixty-five  in 
the  other — numbers  which  prove  these  specimens  to  have  been  salmon 
and  not  salmon-trout.  This  capture,  therefore,  lends  additional  force  to 
the  presumption  thatthe  20-pound  fish  taken  in  the  Plenty  was  a  salmon. 
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XL-CORRESPONDENCE  CONNECTED  WITH  THE  TRANSMISSION 
OF  EGGS  OF  THE  QUINNAT  SALMON  AND  WHITEFISH  TO  AUS- 
TRALIA AND  NEW  ZEALAND,  18T7, 1878,  AND  PRIOR  YEARS.* 


AUSTRALIA. 

Sir  Samuel  Wilson  to  the  Melbourne  Argus^  published  November  30, 1877. 

Bib  :  The  shipment  of  salmon  ova  which  I  received  from  California 
by  way  of  Auckland  arrived  in  very  good  condition.  Only  about  6  per 
cent,  had  x>en8hed  during  the  voyage,  and  as  there  had  been  two  trans- 
ahipments,  this  was  a  very  small  proportion  of  loss.  On  the  arrival  of 
tlie  ova  at  Sydney,  they  were  taken  out  of  the  ice-house  on  board  the 
San  Francisco  mail- steamer  and  transferred  to  the  City  of  Adelaide. 

The  ova  were  packed  in  layers  in  a  box  or  ice  chest,  about  3  feet  by 
4  feet,  and  about  2  feet  in  depth.  They  were  placed  between  two  pieces 
of  thinly- woven  cotton  stuff,  about  7,000  in  each  layer,  and  a  layer  of 
moss  about  2  inches  deep  between  each  two  layers,  and  also  above  and 
below  the  eggs.  Six  inches  of  ice  was  placed  over  the  ova,  and  the  bot- 
tom was  pierced  with  holes  to  allow  the  escape  of  water  from  the  melt- 
ing  ice.  The  ice  was  renewed  every  12  hours  on  the  voyage  from  Syd- 
ney to  Melbourne.  The  box  had  an  inner  lining,  inclosing  about  4 
inches  of  sawdust  to  act  as  a  non-conductor,  and  which  answered  the 
object  sufficiently  well. 

The  weak  points  in  the  packing  were  the  use  of  cotton  stuff,  which 
rots  and  gets  mouldy,  while  the  moss  remains  green  and  fresh,  and  also 
that  the  ova  were  too  closely  packed  together.  For  a  short  voyage  this 
matters  little,  but  in  a  long  distance  the  difference  is  great,  as  when  one 
egg  loses  vitality  it  soon  decays,  and  the  byssus,  or  fungus,  which  quickly 
forms,  attacks  all  the  ova  within  reach,  which  adhere  to  each  other,  and 
although  little  altered  in  appearance  these  ova  invariably  perish  in  the 
hatching. 

On  the  arrival  of  the  ova  at  Sandridge  they  were  removed,  and  taken 
by  train  and  wagon,  well  packed  on  an  elastic  cushion  of  straw,  and 
opened  at  the  spring  on  Ercildoune  estate,  where  the  hat<;hing-boxes 
were  ready  for  their  reception.  On  the  pads  covering  the  ice  being 
taken  off,  a  layer  of  moss,  fresh  and  green  as  if  newly  gathered,  was  to 
be  seen  covering  the  ova.    On  this  being  removed,  the  eggs  were  visible 

*  For  the  pnrpoee  of  oompleting  the  record,  began  in  the  report  for  1875-^6,  YOl.  4, 
I  give  some  letters  relating  to  sendings  prior  to  1877.— S.  F.  B. 
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through  the  thin  net-like  web  which  covered  them,  and  at  onoe  it  was 
evident,  to  my  great  delight,  that  they  were  in  splendid  preservatioii, 
and  far  advanced  in  hatching,  the  eyes  of  the  young  fish  being  deariy 
visible.  With  little  loss  of  time  the  ova  were  transferred  to  the  gravd 
of  the  hatching-boxes,  which  had  been  prepared  with  great  care,  by  be- 
ing screened  to  insure  a  uniform  size,  and  by  boiling  to  destroy  insect 
germs  which  might  be  injurious  to  the  ova.  All  were  got  into  the 
hatching-boxes  the  same  evening,  except  one  layer  of  about  7,000, 
which  were  left  under  the  ice  till  next  morning.  About  6  per  cent,  of 
dead  eggs  were  taken  out  at  once,  but  many  were  adhering  in  dosteni 
most  of  which  I  knew  could,  not  live,  but  which  looked  healthy  enough 
at  the  time. 

The  next  morning  over  100  young  salmon  were  hatched^  and  they 
were  lively  little  fellows  even  at  that  early  stage  of  their  existence. 
When  touched  with  a  feather  they  would  start  off  and  swim  round  in  a 
circle,  and  settle  down  again  amongst  the  gravel.  On  the  renudnder  at 
the  ova  being  transferred  to  the  hatching-boxes  several  of  the  young 
fish  were  found  to  have  hatched  out  during  the  night,  and  during  the 
day  400  or  600  made  their  appearance. 

The  ovum  of  the  American  salmon  is  larger  than  that  of  the  British 
species.  It  measures  almost  exactly  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  diameter. 
It  is  of  a  transparent  pink  color,  and  is  nearly  globular,  being  slightij 
elongated.  The  young  fish  is  about  an  inch  long,  and  it  has  attached  to 
it  the  mnbilical  sac  containing  the  yolk  of  the  eggy  which  is  a  dean 
transparent  red  color,  and  seems  quite  as  large  as  the  egg  from  whidi 
it  has  emerged.  This  sac  contains  the  food  of  the  young  salmon  for 
three  or  four  weeks,  and  is  gradually  absorbed,  becoming  smaller  as  tibe 
young  fish  grows. 

The  hatching  process  is  effected  simply  by  placing  the  ova  on  a  layer 
of  gravel,  over  which  a  stream  of  water  is  allowed  to  run.  The  temper- 
ature of  the  water  is  a  most  important  point,  and  I  selected  a  spring 
from  its  being  of  a  uniform  degree  of  cold  and  from  its  freedom  from 
sediment,  which  by  settling  on  the  egg  interferes  with  the  supply  of 
oxygen  necessary  for  its  vivification.  As  the  supply  from  the  spring  is 
limited,  being  only  four  or  five  pints  per  minute,  I  had  a  pipe  laid  down 
from  the  creek  supplying  two  filters  which  are  used  to  increase  the  sap- 
ply.  The  water  from  the  pipe  can  be  shut  off  entirely  when  its  tern- 
I>erature  is  too  high,  but  for  so  £Eff  the  difference  has  not  been  gtesit  be^ 
tween  the  water  from  it  and  that  of  the  spring.  The  permanent  tern* 
peratare  of  the  spring  is  55^  and  the  pipe  supply  has  risen  on  hot  days 
to  620y  but  the  young  fish  did  not  seem  to  suffer  in  the  slightest,  and 
those  in  the  warmest  water  are  further  advanced.  The  hatching  went 
on  fsbvorably,  but  a  large  number  of  the  eggs  arrived  at  a  certain  stage 
and  failed  to  produce  live  fish.  Sometimes  after  a  struggle  the  head 
would  appear,  and  the  little  creature  would  perish  in  the  ^ort  to  emerge 
from  the  shell.    In  others,  after  the  eyes  were  plainly  viBible,  the  li?ii|g 
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principle  became  extinguished^  as  shown  by  the  ovam  becoming  white, 
or  opaqae.  The  fiah  which  were  hatched,  however,  were  strong  and 
healthy.  For  a  time  the  dead  eggs  picked  out  were  over  3,000  a  day, 
and  prospects  were  rather  gloomy,  but  circumstances  proved  that  it 
was  more  firom  the  conditions  to  which  the  ova  had  been  subjected  be- 
fore their  arrival  that  the  losses  were  attributable  than  to  their  treat- 
ment after  landing. 

The  total  shipment  was  supposed  to  be  50,000  ova,  but  from  a  rough 
eount  the  number  received  was  estimated  at  65,000.  When  the  eggs 
were  opened,  one  layer  of  about  7,000  ova  was  put  in  each  box.  The 
combined  stream  runs  tiirough  the  boxes  from  one  to  eight,  the  first 
hexes  getting  the  fresh,  cool  water,  and  having  the  best  chance,  the 
water  heating  2^  in  passing  through  the  boxes  in  hot  weather.  When 
the  hatching  was  nearly  finished,  a  very  marked  difference  was  observ- 
able in  the  number  hatched  in  each  box.  No.  1  had  only  about  1,000 
live  fish  out  of  7,000  eggs.  These  eggs  were  on  the  top  nearest  the 
ice.  The  next  layer  in  No.  2  had  probably  3,000  fish  out  of  7,000  ova. 
No.  3  was  the  best  of  all,  and  there  were  probably  6,000  live  fish  out  of 
7,000  ova.  Nos.  4,  5,  and  6  were  pretty  equal,  and  hatched  over  50  per 
cent  The  eggs  in  No.  7  hatched  out  much  earlier,  but  the  percentage 
of  loss  was  above  the  average.  No.  8  opened  a  day  later,  and  the  lowest 
layer  of  eggs  hatched  out  very  quickly,  having  the  warmest  water,  and 
produced  probably  5,000  fish. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  different  lots  of  eggs,  when  treated 
exactly  in  the  same  way,  varied  very  materially  in  the  number  hatched, 
showing  that  the  causes  of  this  difference  were  to  be  looked  for  in  the 
treatment  of  the  ova  when  first  taken,  or  in  the  mode  of  packing,  rather 
than  in  their  management  after  their  arrival  in  Australia. 

After  the  young  fish  were  fairly  hatched  but  few  losses  occurred, 
probably  not  50  in  the  whole  number.  Of  the  ova,  only  about  500 
remained  to  hatch  on  the  24th,  and  that  day,  although  the  hottest  of 
the  season,  did  not  appear  to  injure  the  alevinsj  as  the  young  fish  at  this 
stage  are  called.  The  number  of  live  fish  is  now  about  28,000,  which  is 
a  not  unsuccessfid  result.  Had  the  ova  arrived  a  week  earlier,  probably 
three-fourths  could  have  been  saved.  If  they  had  been  a  week  later, 
probably  they  would  have  been  a  mass  of  putrefaction  from  the  fish 
hatching  out,  as  happened  with  the  first  lot  of  20,000  California  ova 
which  I  had  brought  over  three  years  ago. 

Success  in  most  things  is  the  result  of  good  arrangements,  made  with 
a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  subject,  and  combined  with  favorable 
circumstances,  where  these  are  beyond  control.  The  result  in  this  case 
shows  what  a  narrow  line  may  lie  between  success  and  failure. 

The  question  now  becomes,  What  is  it  best  to  do  with  these  28,000 
young  salmon  t  While  they  are  in  the  alevin  stage  the  losses  are  com- 
paratively slight,  little  feeding  is  required,  and  they  only  require  to  be 
kept  from  enemies  and  allowed  a  good  supply  of  cool  water.    When  the 
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sac  is  absorbed  they  become  perfect  salmon  in  miniatme,  but  viUi  a 
different  coat,  and  can  do  well  for  themselves  in  the  open  river,  being 
qnick  and  active  in  eluding  their  enemies.  In  my  opinion  they  canno^ 
then,  be  too  soon  tamed  oat  into  suitable  streams. 

The  streams  really  well  soited  to  the  salmon  in  Victoria  are  few  in 
number,  and  are  only  to  be  found  on  tiie  slopes  running  to  the  sonth^n 
coast  from  the  Cape  Otway  or  the  Gipps  Land  Banges.  The  Snowy 
Biver  and  the  Gellibrand  River  are  probably  the  two  best  for  this  pur- 
pose, but  the  rivers  running  through  the  Gipps  Land  Lakee  into  the 
sea  may  probably  suit  the  Califomian  salmon,  which  can  bear  higher 
temperature  in  the  waters  and  seas  which  it  frequents  than  the  species 
found  in  more  northerly  latitudes,  and  I  am  not  unhopeftil  that  even  die 
Yarra,  and  the  headwaters  of  the  streams  south  of  Mount  Maoedon,  may 
be  found  not  entirely  unfitted  for  the  purpose. 

But  it  will  be  asked,  How  are  the  young  salmon  to  get  from  Ercildoime 
to  the  Gellibrand,  to  the  Snowy  Hiver,  or  even  to  the  Tarra  1  This  dif- 
ficulty has  been  solved  by  actual  experiment.  By  the  $ud  of  ice  to  keep 
down  the  temperature,  and  a  force-pump  to  aerate  the  water  and  main- 
tain the  needful  supply  of  oxygen  (without  which  no  life  can  exist, 
whether  of  vegetable  or  animal  nature),  the  fish  can  be  carried  for  24 
hours  or  more  with  every  chance  of  success.  The  Yarra,  or  the  creek 
at  Wooling,  near  Macedou,  is  within  six  or  seven  hours'  traveling.  The 
Gellibrand  River  is  within  18  hours,  as  I  have  proved  by  carrying 
successfully  a  few  young  trout  and  salmon  from  Tasmanian  ova  with  a 
very  small  percentage  of  loss.  The  Gipps  Land  Bivers  are  further 
Away,  but  with  a  steamer  like  the  Victoria,  within  25  hours  the  feat 
might  be  accomplished,  and  the  experiment,  which  has  been  Guocessfiil 
so  far,  might  be  carried  to  a  successful  result,  or,  at  any  rate,  as  fiu'  as 
human  enterprise  might  conduce  to  that  end.  Would  it  be  too  much  to 
to  ask  that  the  government  steamer  Victoria  should  be  allowed  to  convey 
a  portion  of  these  young  salmon  to  the  Snowy  Biver  and  the  Gipps 
Land  Lakes  t 

Since  writing  the  above  I  have  heard  from  Ercildoune,  and  the  report 
is — ^During  the  last  24  hours  six  ova  have  died,  and  seven  alevins.    The 
fish  are  beginning  to  develop  the  gregarious  instinct,  and  are  coUecting 
in  large  crowds,  and  continue  to  do  welL 
I  remain,  &c., 

SAMUEL  WILSON. 
Oasleigh  Hall, 

Hast  St  KUday  Mdboume. 


Editorial  ofMelboume  Argus  of  December  1, 1877. 

The  suggestion  with  which  Sir  Samuel  Wilson  closed  his  very  interest- 
ing letter  in  our  yesterday's  issue  on  the  subject  of  the  introduction  of 
the  salmon  into  the  colony — viz,  that  the  government  should  give  the 
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services  of  the  Victoria  to  complete  the  work  already  so  far  advanced — 
is  eminently  reasonable.  When  private  liberality  and  enterprise  have 
done  so  much  towards  the  conferring  of  a  great  benefit  apon  the 
country,  it  would  be  churlish  to  a  degree  if  the  state  were  to  refuse  to 
assist  in  the  little  that  still  remains  to  be  done.  Sir  Samuel  imported 
the  ova  at  his  own  cost,  and  hatched  them  out  in  his  own  hatching- 
boxes,  and  it  only  now  remains  to  transport  the  28,000  infant  salmon 
t^t  form  the  magnificent  result  of  his  labor  and  outlay  to  waters  suit- 
able  for  their  growth  and  increase.  The  Victoria  could  not  be  more 
usefully  employed  than  on  this  errand.  It  would  only  be  a  matter  of 
20  or  30  tons  of  coal,  and  some  extra  wages.  Probably  iSlOO  would 
cover  the  whole  cost.  Further,  if  there  is.  anything  that  the  railway 
department  can  do  to  further  the  distribution  of  the  young  fish,  that 
also  should  be  done,  promptly  and  cheerfully.  When  the  history  of 
fish  acclimatization  in  Victoria  comes  to  be  written,  there  will  be  several 
of  our  older  colonists  who  will  be  entitled  to  warm  commendation  for 
their  exertions  in  the  cause.  About  twenty >one  years  ago  Mr.  Edward 
Wilson  showed  what  could  be  done  in  the  matter  by  transferring  the 
cod  firom  an  affluent  of  the  Murray  into  an  affluent  of  the  Yarra,  thus 
giving  this  noble  fish  an  entirely  new  habitat  of  great  extent.  A  little 
later  Mr.  Learmonth  introduced  the  same  fish  into  Lake  Burrumbeet* 


J.  O.  Firth  to  the  Melbourne  Argus  of  January  9, 1878. 

Sir:  My  attention  has  been  drawn  to  a  letter  appearing  in  your 
issue  of  November  30  from  Sir  Samuel  Wilson,  detailing  his  operations 
relating  to  the  hatching  of  some  50,000  salmon  ova  recently  received  in 
Victoria  from  California.  Every  one  will  be  pleased  at  so  successful  a 
result,  and  grateful  to  Sir  S.  Wilson  for  the  care  he  has  taken  with  so 
valuable  a  consignment  after  it  reached  his  hands. 

It  is,  however,  I  think,  to  be  regretted  that  Sir  S.  Wilson,  through 
inadvertence  or  some  other  cause,  omitted  to  state  to  whom  the  colony 
of  Victoria  is  indebted  for  so  great  a  boon  as  the  Californian  salmon. 
As  I  have  had  opportunities  of  becoming  acquainted  with  the  matter, 
I  will,  with  your  permission,  supply  the  information  so  innocently  omit- 
ted by  Sir  S.  Wilson. 

lu  June  last  Sir  Samuel  applied  to  me  to  procure  50,000  salmon  ova 
from  California.  I  informed  him  that,  though  almost  too  late,  I  would 
write  the  Hon.  Spencer  F.  Baird,  chief  of  the  United  States  Msh  Com- 
mission  at  Washington,  by  the  next  mail. 

I  wrote  Mr.  Baird,  acquainting  him  with  Sir  S.  Wilson's  request,  and 
asked  him,  if  iK>ssible,  to  confer  a  lasting  obligation  on  the  colony  of 
Victoria  by  sending  50,000  salmon  ova.  In  due  course,  Mr.  Baird 
courteously  replied,  acceding  to  the  request,  should  the  lateness  of  the 
order  permit  of  its  execution.    By  next  mail  I  conveyed  this  intimation 
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to  Sir  S.  Wilson.    On  November  2, 1877,  the  mail-steamer  broagU  tlie 
50,000  salmon  ova  for  Yictoria. 

It  will  be  seen  that  this  noble  gift  of  salmon  is  due  to  the  geneniiis 
good-will  of  the  people  of  the  United  States,  directed  by  the  high-minddd 
and  conrteons  chief  of  their  Fish  Ck>mmission,  the  Hon.  Spencer  F.JBaird. 
No  charge  whatever  is  made  beyond  the  cost  of  transport  and  packing, 
and  even  this  has  not  yet  been  made.  When  we  consider  that  tbe 
United  States  has  constructed  exi>ensiye  fish-breeding  estabUshments 
on  the  M'Gload  and  other  rivers,  which  are  kept  np  by  large  annual  ap- 
propriations by  the  Legislature  of  the  United  States,  for  the  pnrpoee  of 
stocking  their  own  rivers  with  fish,  the  noble  generosity  of  their  gifts 
of  salmon  ova  to  New  2iealand  and  Victoria,  the  colonies  of  a  foiagB 
nation,  will  be  fully  appreciated,  and  I  trusfc  you  will  pardon  me  fer 
thus  supplementing  Sir  S.  Wilson's  letter. 

I  regret,  also,  that  Sir  S,  Wilson  should  have  felt  it  necessary  to  com- 
plain of  the  imperfect  manner  in  whidi  the  ova  had  been  x)<M^ked  in 
California.  This  packing  had  been  done  by  the  officers  of  ^e  Fish  Com- 
mission at  the  M'Gloud  Biver,  whose  experience  ought  to  have  enaUed 
them  to  pack  the  ova  in  such  a  manner  as  to  secure  success.  That  tbej 
have  done  so  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  about  95  per  cent.  <^  the  ora 
arrived  in  good  condition.  Sir  S.  Wilson  will,  I  think,  regret  that  in 
this  instance  he  ^^  looked  a  gift-horse  in  the  mouth,''  and  found  nothing 
worth  a  complaint  even  then. 

Begarding  Sir  S.  Wilson's  statement  that  this  consignment  of  ova 
narrowly  escaped  destruction,  because  in  about  two  days  after  anivyl 
most  of  them  hatched,  I  may  say  that  during  the  last  three  years  the 
United  States  Fish  Commission  have  presented  one  million  salmon  oirm 
to  this  colony,  the  whole  of  which  have  been  distributed  throughout  the 
colony  by  me,  one-third  of  which  I  have  personally  placed  in  the  hatdiixig- 
boxes  and  shingle-beds  of  this  part  of  the  colony,  and  in  every  instance 
I  have  noticed  that  two  days  after  the  removal  of  tiie  ova  firom  the  low 
temperature  secured  by  the  ice  the  retardation  ceased,  and  within  fortj- 
eight  hours  of  the  increase  of  temperature  ftom  35^  Fahrenheit  to  60^  or 
65^  the  hatching  process  was  nearly  completed. 

I  regret,  also,  that  Sir  S.  Wilson  has  published  no  acknowledgmot 
to  Mr.  A.  S.  Webster,  of  Sydney,  a  gentleman  whom  I  had  requested 
to  see  the  ova  transferred  firam  the  Califomian  steamer  to  the  first  Mel- 
boume  steamer  in  case  no  person  had  been  sent  by  Sir  S.  Wilson  to 
take  charge  in  Sydney.  To  the  admirable  manner  in  which  Mr.  W^ 
ster  carried  out  my  instructions  the  safe  arrival  of  the  ova  in  Melboorae 
is  largely  due.  To  the  agents  in  California,  the  proprietors,  capt^ii, 
and  offtcers  of  the  California  mcul-steamer  City  of  Sydney,  in  my  ca- 
pacity of  president  of  the  Auckland  Acclimatization  Society  I  have  fir- 
warded  and  published  the  thanks  of  the  Auckland  conneiL  I  have  on 
this  and  all  similar  occasions  taken  care  that  the  services  of  eveiy 
helper  in  this  good  work  have  been  duly  recognized  and  puUidied,  boI 
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merely  on  the  gFOund  of  policy,  to  secure  fatare  co-operation,  but  be- 
caase  they  have  well  deserved  recognition.  Of  my  own  humble  services 
I  say  nothing  beyond  this,  that  the  cost  of  transit  from  San  Francisco, 
cost  of  ice,  ova,  and  ice-chests,  provided  in  Auckland,  have  been  de- 
frayed by  me,  which  I  pray  you  to  permit  me  through  your  columns  to 
present  to  the  people  of  Victoria  as  my  eontributi<m  to  the  great  work 
of  introducing  salmon  into  your  noble  colony. 
I  am,  &c., 

J.  0.  FTBTH. 
Auckland,  Deoemb.  27. 

Sir  Samuel  Wilson  to  8.  F.  Baird. 

Becildotjne,  Bttbbithbeet,  March  16, 1878. 

Sir  :  I  have  learned  from  Mr.  Firth,  the  president  of  the  Auckland 
Acclimatization  Society,  that  50,000  salmon  ova  which  were  received  by 
me  from  Kew  Zealand  have  been  supplied  by  the  liberality  and  generosity 
of  the  United  States  Government,  and  I  now,  on  behalf  of  myself,  who 
carried  out  the  experiment  to  a  successful  result,  and  ob  behalf  of  the 
oc^ony  of  Victoria,  which  will,  I  hope,  benefit  greatly  by  the  acclimati- 
zation of  such  a  valuable  fish  as  the  salmon,  beg  to  offer  my  best  thanks 
for  the  very  valuable  consignment  of  ova,  and  for  your  care  and  trouble 
in  sending  them  so  safely. 

I  have  to  request  that  you  will  convey  to  the  (Government  of  the  United 
States  the  warm  appreciation  by  the  i>eople  of  Victoria  of  the  noble  and 
generous  spirit  which  prompts  them  to  support  so  liberally  an  estab- 
lishment calculated  to  do  so  much  good  to  the  human  race.  On  behalf 
of  this  colony  I  tender  them  my  most  hearty  thanks. 

It  win  interest  you  to  know  that  the  ova  arrived,  after  their  long  voy- 
age and  transshipment  at  various  ports,  with  a  loss  of  only  6  per  cent., 
and  out  of  50,000  about  28,000  were  hatched  successfdlly.  The  bulk  of 
these  were  distributed  safely  in  all  the  rivers  and  streams  likely  to  suit 
fhem  in  the  colony,  and,  from  their  capability  of  resisting  high  tempera- 
tores,  they  promise  to  succeed  admirably,  so  far  as  can  be  judged  at 
present.  The  next  report  of  the  zoological  and  acclimatization  society 
will  contain  a  report  of  the  experiment,  and  I  shall  do  myself  the  honor 
of  sending  you  a  copy. 

I  should  much  like  to  introduce  here  some  of  your  Salmo  fontinoMs  and 
Ooregontts  aJbuSj  if  the  ova  are  procurable.  I  observe  that  the  latter  has 
not  hitherto  succeeded  in  Kew  Zealand. 

I  have  just  received  a  small  quantity  of  English  salmon  ova  {SaXmOj 
salar)y  which,  I  hope,  will  succeed  as  well  as  your  S.  quinnoL 
I  have  the  honor  to  be  yonr  obedient  servant, 

SAML.  WILSOK 
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Sir  Samuel  WUson  to  S.  F.  Baird. 

Oakleigh  Hall,  East  St.  Eilda, 

VictoriOy  AustraUa^  J^  22,  im 

Dear  Sm:  I  have  the  pleasure  of  acknowledgiDg  the  receipt  of 
your  letter  of  24th  May,  and  have  to  offer  my  best  thanks  ffx  your  con- 
tinued kind  offers  of  salmon  ova  for  this  colony.  I  have  been  makinf 
inquiries  as  to  the  temperatures  of  the  waters  of  the  Murray  Rim, 
whioh  is  the  largest  stream  in  Australia,  and  from  what  I  can  gadierit 
will,  I  think,  be  tbund  suitable  to  the  Califomian  salmon.  To  be  t 
fill,  the  thing  should  be  done  on  a  large  scale,  and  not  less  than  J 
or  1,000,000  ova  obtained  for  it.  As  the  undertaking  would  benefit  three 
colonies  it  should  be  a  joint  affair,  and  would  be  rather  too  heavf  fir 
any  individual  to  attempt  to  carry  through.  I  intend  to  propose  tk 
matter  to  the  governments  of  the  three  colonies  interested,  aad  hope 
that  it  may  be  taken  up  by  them. 

Begarding  the  Salmo  fowUnaUs  ova,  which  you  so  kindly  offior  to  send, 
the  best  way  will  be  to  place  them  in  a  box  similar  to  those  in  whieb 
the  salmon  ova  were  sent  here,  but  smaller,  with  a  supply  of  ice  ioade 
the  box.  The  case  should  be  sent  in  the  ice-house  of  a  steamer  to  Lm- 
don  or  Liverpool,  thence  by  rail  to  London,  to  be  placed  in  an  ice-hoose 
till  forwafded  by  the  Peninsula  and  Oriental  Company's  steamer  in  Mr 
ice-house,  or  by  one  of  the  new  fsist  line  of  steamers  to  Melbonme.  Hub 
will  obviate  the  dangers  of  freezing  in  crossing  the  Continent. 

Be  so  good  as  to  consign  the  eggs  to  Messrs.  Bobert  Brooks  &  Qk, 
Cornhill,  London,  who  will  follow  instructions  and  forward  them  to  b& 
They  will  also  attend  to  their  forwarding  from  Liveri>ool  should  theie 
be  no  steamers  direct  to  London.  Should  there  be  no  ice-house,  a  laife 
box  of  ice  would  do  very  well  instead  as  Ce^  as  England,  as  the  weatto 
is  then  cold. 

You  do  not  mention  the  Ooregimus  aXbu%^  which  Is  a  very  desirable  Idi 
to  acclimatize,  but  which  may  need  lower  temperatures  than  our  watos 
here. 

I  have  the  pleasure  to  inform  you  that  the  council  of  the  Zodlogicai 
and  Acclimatization  Society  have,  in  token  of  their  appreciation  of  jxmr 
very  valuable  services  to  the  cause  of  acclimatization,  awarded  to  jos 
their  silver  medal,  of  which  you  will  have  official  notice  ftom  the  secR- 
tary. 

I  shall  send  you  a  rei>ort  of  the  different  attempts  that  have  been 
made  to  introduce  the  salmon  here,  which  will  appear  in  the  next  vdoine 
of  the  society's  proceedings,  now  in  the  press. 

The  shipment  of  English  salmon  ova  by  the  Ohimborazo  was  almosi 
a  complete  failure.  I  received  three  boxes  containing  about  1,700  ova, 
but  two  of  these  only  produced  one  live  fish.  The  third  box  eon- 
tained  fine,  large  pink  ova,  but  there  were  only  320  in  it,  andt)f  tii^ 
200  looked  well,  and  150  live  fish  were  hatched.    From  some  cause  thej 
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all  died  but  32,  which  are  still  alive  and  doing  weU.  The  remainder, 
about  52,000,  tiiiat  went  on  to  New  Zealand,  were  nearly  all  bad,  but  a 
few  hundred  were  hat<)hed.  I  have  not  heard  how  many  survived.  The 
English  trout  ova,  by  the  same  shipment,  came  to  ISTew  Zealand  in  good 
order,  but  they  are  the  large  species  Salmofario  amoniij  of  Gtlnther,  and 
prove  too  large  for  many  of  our  streams.  We  want  here  your  smaller 
variety— the  S.fontinalis  or  the  S.  fario  gamiardi — the  "  bum  trout '^  of 
the  Highlands  of  Scotland. 

I  cannot  close  this  letter  without  again  expressing  my  admiration  of 
the  generosity  and  public  spirit,  in  a  cosmopolitan  sense,  which  is  dis- 
played in  the  kind  manner  in  which  you,  as  the  representative  of  the 
XJnited  States,  have  so  freely  supplied  ova  of  your  valuable  fish  for  the 
purpose  of  stocking  the  waters  of  Australia  and  other  countries,  and  I 
only  wish  that  we  had  something  of  equal  value  to  offer  in  return. 

Pray  accept  my  best  thinks  on  behalf  of  the  colony,  which  is  greatly 
indebted  to  you, 

And  believe  me  to  be,  yours,  very  truly, 

SAM^L  WILSOK 

P.  S. — Any  expenditure  incurred  I  shall  be  happy  to  liquidate  on  hear- 
ing the  amount. 

S.  W. 


NEW  ZEALAiro. 
J.  0.  Firth  to  8.  F.  Baird. 

Auckland,  April  11, 1877. 

Deab  Sie  :  I  have  duly  received  your  valued  favors  of  December  21 
and  10th  January,  and  have  read  their  contents  with  a  great  deal  of 
pleasure. 

I  thank  you  for  your  cordial  and  generous  offer  to  supply  a  further 
quantity  of  salmon  ova,  if  necessary,  under  certain  conditions  detailed 
in  your  letter  of  January  19. 

I  have  now  the  pleasure  to  inform  you  that  the  council  of  Auckland 
Acclimatization  Society,  of  which  society  the  members  have  done  me  the 
honor  to  elect  me  president  for  the  current  year,  are  desirous  of  obtain- 
ing a  ftirther  supply  of  salmon  ova  on  terms  of  your  letter  before  cited,* 
and  I  have  the  honor  to  ask  you  to  be  good  enough  to  cause  to  be  for* 
warded  tons  at  the  prox>er  time,  through  our  agents,  Messrs.  Gross  &  Oo., 
of  San  Francisco,  200,000  salmon  ova. 

B.  J.  Creighton,  esq.,  New  Zealand  agent  in  San  Francisco,  will  also 
interest  himself  in  seeing  that  every  fttcility  be  offered  by  themail  steamer. 

*  About  a  month  ago  I  located  the  last  batch  of  young  salmon  for  the 
season. 

*  Payment  of  aotnal  expenses  of  obtaining  and  forwarding  egg8.^-S.  F.  Baird. 
53  F 
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As  you  may  perhaps  feel  a  little  interest  in  knowing  what  sort  of  a 
country  it  is  that  you  are  so  much  benefiting,  I  inclose  you  a  copy  of  tiie 
account  of  my  last  '^  salmon  excursion." 
I  am,  dear  sir,  yours  sincerely, 

J.  O.  FIRTH, 
Presidmt  of  the  Auckland  Aodimatizaiim  &^ 
Hon.  Spenoer  F.  Bairb, 

Chief  Commissioner  of  United  States  Fisheriee. 


Same  to  the  same. 

Auckland,  New  Zealand,  October  24, 1S77. 
Deab  Sib  :  I  am  duly  in  receipt  of  your  fftvor  of  August  6,  and  tiiank 
you  for  your  kind  accession  to  my  requests  .on  behalf  of  the  Vldom 
and  Canterbury  societies  so  far  as  circumstances  wiU  permit. 

I  am  pleased  to  have  to  report  that  in  one  of  the  rivers,  the  Bapmapa. 
in  the  shingle-beds  of  which  I  last  year  placed  a  large  number  of  tbe 
salmon  ova  you  so  kindly  sent,  a  great  success  has  been  achieved ;  larg« 
numbers  of  young  salmon  5  inches  in  length  being  reported  as  swam- 
ing  in  the  river  for  miles. 

I  am,  dear  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

J.O.  FIBTE 
Hon.  Spencer  F.  Baibd, 

Commissioner  United  States  Fish  Oommission^  Washington. 


Bobert  Houghton  to  S.  F.  Baird, 

San  Francisco,  November  1, 1877. 
Hon.  Professor  Baird,  Washington : 

Dear  Sir  :  I  have  to  thank  you  for  the  shipment  of  500,000  sahmm 
eggs  to  New  Zealand,  per  Cross  &  Co.,  San  Francisco,  on  the  10ft 
ultimo.  Fortunately  the  shipment  was  successful,  Mr.  Hooper,  of  Cross 
&  Co.,  having  attended  to  the  matter  personally,  as,  owing  to  misdiiw?- 
tion,  Mr.  Stone's  letter  to  me  did  not  reach  me  until  yesterday,  whea, 
having  been  told  about  it,  I  applied  personally  at  the  post-oflSce.  5o 
doubt  the  delay  was  occasioned  by  Cross  &  Co.'s  business  troubles- 
that  firm  having  more  pressing  matters  to  attend  to. 

On  the  24th  ultimo,  Mr.  Pratt,  secretary  to  Mr.  Stone,  called  npon  me 
and  informed  me  of  the  shipment ;  he  also  gave  me  memorandum  o^C 
account  and  receipt  of  payment  for  $760,  being  $1.50  per  1,000,  as  no- 
tified by  you  in  previous  correspondence.*    At  Mr.  Pratt's  suggestkia, 

•  This  amount  represented  the  supposed  extra  expense  to  the  United  States  of  ob- 
taining, developing,  and  packing  the  eggs  for  shipment,  the  condition  of  tbo  dflOft- 
tion.^S.  F.  Baibd. 
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in  the  absence  of  Mr.  Stone,  I  paid  the  money  into  Myron  Green's  pub- 
lic acconnt  with  the  Capital  Bank,  Sacramento,  and  notified  him  of  the 
fact  I  did  so  because  I  was  anxious  to  save  expense  to  the  acclima- 
tization societies  necessarily  incurred  by  remitting  to  Washington,  and 
because  Mr.  Pratt  assured  me  that  it  would  be  equally  agreeable  to  the 
United  States  fish  commissioners,  who  otherwise  might  be  called  upon 
to  transmit  an  equal  amount  firom  the  Capital. 

I  trust  this  explanation  may  be  satisfactory. 

The  shipment  was  carefully  packed  in  ice  in  a  refrigerator,  and  as  the 
commander  of  the  City  of  Sidney  had  taken  two  parcels  of  eggs  previ- 
ously, no  doubt  every  pains  will  be  taken  to  have  it  landed  in  good  con- 
dition.   Besides,  he  was  promised  a  bonus  by  Mr.  Hooper. 

I  regret  exceedingly  that  the  white  fish'  ova,  shipped  last  season, 
failed,  not  through  any  want  of  care  or  attention  here,  but  on  the  other 
side.  A  portion  of  the  first  shipment  was  hatched  out  at  Christchurch, 
but,  through  want  of  proper  precaution,  they  were  swept  out  of  the 
breeding-ponds  one  night  by  a  heavy  rain&ll.  The  second  parcel  went 
safe,  having  been  three  weeks  in  ice  in  San  Francisco.  They  were 
landed  in  good  condition  in  Auckland,  were  sent  a  tedious  coasting 
voyage  of  700  miles,  and  landed  sound  at  Invercargill,  but,  the  small 
steamer  intended  to  take  the  eggs  to  their  ultimate  destination  having 
been  wrecked,  they  all  died  from  exposure.  This  experiment,  however, 
clearly  demonstrates  that  whitefish  eggs  may  be  sent  to  New  Zealand 
under  unfavorable  conditions,  and  with  care  be  hatched  out.  I  should 
be  extremely  desirous  of  seeing  another  attempt  made,  leaving  the  eggs 
at  Auckland  on  the  arrival  of  the  steamer,  where  the  experiment  would 
have  a  better  chance  of  succeeding. 

The  salmon  are  thriving  admirably. 
I  remain,  yours,  very  sincerely, 

EOBEET  HOUGHTON. 


[Telegram.] 
Livingston  Stone  to  8.  F.  Baird. 

Chableston,  N.  H.,  January  28, 1878. 
Beceived  $750  for  New  Zealand  salmon  eggs,  and  $25  from  Stone  & 
Hooper  for  10,000  salmon  eggs  which  went  to  France. 

L.  STONE. 


James  Hector  to  8.  F.  Baird, 

Colonial  Musextm  of  New  Zealand, 

WeUingtony  December  13, 1877. 
Dear  Pbofessob  Baibd  :  You  will  be  glad  to  learn  that  the  last 
shipment  of  saknon  ova,  which  reached  us  in  the  beginning  of  Novem- 
ber, has  been  a  most  complete  success. 
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The  boxes  were  distributed  as  suggested  in  my  letter  of  tlie  2d&  of 
July,  and  from  the  eight  centers  over  forty  distinct  river  systems  have 
been  saccessMly  stocked.  From  all  quarters  the  most  &vorable  leportB 
have  come  in,  generaUy  to  the  effect  that  90  per  cent,  of  the  ova  prodneed 
strong  fish  that  survived  the  early  stages;  even  rivers  in  the  King  or 
rebel  Maori  country  have  been  stocked,  and  the  natives  take  a  great 
interest  in  protecting  the  fish.  Only  in  one  case — ^Dunedin — is  there  a 
report  of  mortality  among  the  young  fish,  the  reason  of  which  is  not 
stated. 

It  must  be  satisfiBM^ry  to  you  that  your  simple  and  inexpensive  ar- 
rangements have  produced  such  good  results,  considering  the  large  mm 
and  the  many  years  (sixteen)  that  have  been  sp^it  in  the  endeavor  to 
introduce  Salmo  mlar  into  this  colony  and  Tasmania,  as  yet  withoot  aoj 
certainty  of  success. 

Everything  is  now  ready  for  the  whitefish  ova,  whidi  I  hope  wDl 
arrive  next  month.    They  are  aU  to  be  placed  in  Le  Dun  Lake. 
I  remain,  yours,  very  sincerely, 

JAMBS  HECTOR 
Professor  Baird, 

Washington. 


J.  0.  FirOi  to  8.  F.  Baird. 

AuoELAKDj  December  17, 1877. 
Prof:S.F.  Baird: 

At  request  of  Government  of  New  Zeidand,  I  inform  you  I  have  sik- 
cessfhlly  distributed  throughout  colony  500,000  sahnon  eggs.  Thanks 
to  care  of  gentlemen  in  charge,  eggs  arrived  in  splendid  conditkm. 
Had  insulated  chests  and  tons  of  ice  in  readiness;  by  working  throngb 
night  on  arrival  of  steamer  had  all  placed  onboard;  each  provided  wift 
arrangement  for  drainage  and  ventilation ;  one-half  by  rail  across  Bdand 
by  steamers  to  the  south ;  remainder  by  steamer  to  east  coast;  50,000 
to  Sir  Samuel  Wilson  for  Victoria.  From  Nelson,  Oreymouth,  Wdlin^ 
ton,  Napier,  Ghristchurch,  Dunedin,  InvercargiU,  and  Victoria  ^  per 
cent,  hatched.  100,000  by  government  apportioned  Auckland;  10,OW 
at  our  establishment  near  city ;  40,000  on  shingle  in  country  oi  Maan 
King.  At  request  of  most  powerftil  supporters,  Punier,  where  lasl  yeu 
placed  a  large  number ;  50,000  placed  in  Mangakahia  Biver— fine  river 
for  salmon,  through  wooded  country,  cold  water  from  highranges,  tbrougb 
little  falls,  long  rapids,  deep  pools ;  ova  placed  on  shin^e.  Disai^KMDted 
that  order  for  Auckland  and  Canterbury  (250,000)  overlooked. 

J.  aFBIH. 
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T.  F.  Cheesmm  to  8.  F.  Baird. 

AUOELAND  ACCLIMATIZATION  SOCIETY, 

AudkUmdj  December  17, 1877, 

Deab  Sib  :  I  forwarded  a  short  note  by  last  mail  acknowledging  the 
safe  reception  of  the  consignment  of  salmon  ova  so  liberally  forwarded 
by  the  United  States  Fish  Commission,  and.  conveying  onr  best  thanks 
for  the  same.  I  have  now  the  pleasure  of  informing  you  that  the  ova 
have  turned  out  even  better  than  those  sent  last  year,  the  hatching  hav- 
ing been  in  every  way  successful  Our  share  of  the  consignment  was 
divided  into  three  portions ;  the  first,  containing  about  40,000  eggs,  was 
taken  to  the  upper  part  of  the  Puniu  Biver,  an  affluent  of  the  Waipa, 
which  is  the  principal  tributary  of  the  Waikato  Biver.  It  is  estimated 
that  38,000  healthy  young  fish  have  been  hatched  out  in  this  locality. 
Another  lot  of  60,000  was  placed  in  the  Northern  Wairoa  Biver,  and  has 
hatched  out  almost  as  well  as  the  Puniu  portion.  The  remaining  10,000 
have  been  treated  at  our  fish-house  near  Auckland,  where  we  have  now 
slightly  over  9,000  healthy  young  fish. 

You  will  have  doubtless  received  particulars  firom  Dr.  Hector  respect- 
ing the  ova  sent  to  the  southern  provinces.  I  believe  that  the  result 
there  is  also  very  encouraging. 

I  can  now  only  again  express  our  sense  of  the  deep  obligations  under 
which  yon  have  placed  us,  and  beg  to  remain, 
Yours,  obediently, 

T.  F.  OHBBSBMAN, 

Secretary. 

Professor  Baibd, 

Cammisaioner  of  Fish  and  FUherieSy  Washington* 


J.  a  Firth  to  S.  F.  Baird. 

Auckland,  December  17, 1877. 
Hon.  Spbnceb  F.  Baibd, 

Chief  of  the  United  States  Fish  Commission^  Washington*: 
Deab  Sib  :  I  have  great  pleasure  in  informing  you  that,  at  the  request 
of  the  Government  of  New  Zealand,  I  have  successfully  distributed 
throughout  this  colony  the  500,000  salmon  ova  so  generously  presented 
by  the  United  States  Fish  Commission  to  New  Zealand.  The  boxes  of 
ova  arrived  at  this  port,  thanks  to  the  care  of  the  gentleman  in  charge 
of  your  establishment  at  the  McOloud  Biver,  in  splendid  condition.  The 
circumstance  of  the  ova  boxes  being  stripped  from  their  crates  in  San 
Francisco,  to  get  them  into  the  steamer's  ice-house,  renders  it  necessary 
to  provide  each  ova  box  with  chests  properly  insulated.  All  these, 
together  with  some  tons  of  ice  I  had  in  readiness,  and  by  working 
through  the  night  on  the  arrival  of  the  mail  steamer,  I  had  all  safely 
inclosed  in  the  insulators,  each  provided  with  a  simple  arrangement  for 
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drainage  and  ventilation.  I  dispatched  one-Iu^by  lail  across  the islsiid, 
thence  by  steamer  to  their  respective  destinations  soath.  Two  days 
after  I  dispatched  the  remainder  by  steamer  down  the  east  coast  I  also 
dispatched  the  50,000  to  Sir  Samnel  Wilson  for  Victoria.  I  have  since 
received  advices  fliat  each  parcel  had  arrived  in  perfect  safety  and  con- 
dition at  its  destination,  viz :  Nelson,  Greymouth,  Wellington,  IJaptar, 
Christ  Church,  Dnnedin,  Invercargill,  and  Victoria ;  and  that  aboat  d5 
per  cent,  had  hatched  into  healthy  fry.  The  100,000  ova  apportioDed 
by  government  to  Auckland  I  then  located  j  hatching  out  about  10,000 
at  our  fish  establishment  near  this  city ;  40,000 1  placed  in  a  fine  shin^ 
river  in  the  country  of  the  Maori  King,  at  the  request  of  his  most  pow- 
erful supporter.  This  river  (Puniu)  is  a  tributary  of  the  Waikato 
Biver,  where  I  had  last  year  placed  a  large  number  of  salmon  ova  and 
frj%  The  remainder  (50,000)  I  placed  in  the  Mangakahia  Eiver,  whiA 
I  think  a  fine  river  for  salmon,  flowing,  as  it  does,  through  a  wooded 
country,  fed  by  streams  from  high  ranges,  with  clear,  bright-,  cold  water 
rippling  over  shingle  beds,  rushing  over  little  falls,  now  dashing  throogh 
a  long  rapid,  and  anon  loitering  in  deep  and  placid  pools.  Backed  l^ 
a  party  of  strong  and  willing  hands,  after  a  most  toilsome,  but  exciting 
and  pleasurable,  ascent  up  this  beautiful  river,  I  placed  the  ova,  secoidy 
guarded  from  all  their  enemies,  in  the  shingle  beds  of  the  river.  I  was  a 
little  disappointed  that  our  order  for  Auckland  and  Canterbury  (250,000) 
had  been  overlooked,  but  I  doubt  not  you  had  good  reason  for  doing  so. 
Tours,  truly, 

J.  c.  Fism 

P.  S. — ^Excuse  this  scrawl,  as  it  is  written  on  the  desk  of  a  snu^  river 
steamer  by  which  I  am  conveying  8,000  fine,  healthy  salmon  fiy  i^ 
river.— J.  C.  F. 


Bcme  to  ike  same. 

AUOBXAND,  February  4, 1878. 

Deab  Sm :  Since  my  letter  of  January,  I  have  been  greatly  pleased 
to  learn  that  the  whole  of  the  last  shipment  of  ova — 500,000  to  New 
Zealand,  50,000  to  Victoria— have  been  located  in  both  colonies  with 
great  success. 

I  am  so  impressed  with  the  genuine  international  courtesy  displayed 
by  you  in  sending  about  a  million  salmon  ova  to  New  Zealand,  the  gen- 
erous gift  of  the  United  States  to  the  colony  of  New  Zealand—*  de- 
pendency of  a  foreign  nation — that  I  have  written  to  the  colonial  secre- 
tary, the  Hon.  Colond  Whitmore,  asking  him  to  bring  your  goodness 
under  the  notice  of  his  excellency  the  Marquis  of  Normanby,  governor 
of  New  Zealand,  with  the  view  of  asking  tlie  imperial  secretary  for  the 
colonies,  the  Earl  Caernarvon,  to  convey  the  thanks  of  the  colony  to 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  for  their  munificent  gift  of  salmon 
ova  to  New  Zealand.    In  due  course  you  wiU  probably  hear  more  of  it 
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The  60,000  ova  you  were  good  enough  to  forward  to  Victoria  came 
duly  to  hand,  and  were  forwarded  by  me  in  insulating  cases  (your  own 
boxes  being  stripped  of  all  covering  to  get  them  into  the  steamer's  ice- 
house at  San  Francisco).  By  means  of  abundant  supplies  of  ice  and  the 
precautions  I  had  taken,  and  with  the  assistance  of  Mr.  A.  S.  Webster, 
of  Sydney,  the  ova  arrived  in  perfect  order  at  Melbourne,  where  they 
were  taken  charge  of  by  Sir  Samuel  Wilson,  the  gentleman  who  was  to 
bear  the  whole  cost  of  the  experiment. 

Judge  of  my  surprise  at  reading  in  the  Argus,  the  leading  journal  of 
Victoria,  a  letter  fipom  Sir  S.  Wilson,  in  which  he  ignores  you,  Mr.  Web- 
ster, and  myself.    I  inclose  you  this  letter  and  my  reply  to  it. 

Sir  S.  Wilson  is,  I  believe,  annoyed  at  his  having  overlooked  your 
services,  or  at  my  having  called  attention  to  it.  It  does  not  matter 
which,  as  you  will  probably  receive  proper  acknowledgments  by  the 
same  mail  in  which  this  letter  goes  in. 

Having  distributed  nearly  the  whole  of  the  ova  you  have  so  kindly 
sent,  at  my  own  personal  cost,  and  with  an  infinite  deal  of  pleasure  to 
myself,  and  my  third  term  of  office  expiring  on  March  5  next,  I  shall 
not  have  another  opportunity  of  officially  communicating  with  you.  You 
may  rest  assured  of  my  warm  sympathy  for  you  in  your  great  and  good 
enterprise. 

I  am,  dear  sir,  yours, 

J.  0.  FIETH. 

The  Hon.  Spenoer  P.  Baird, 

Chief  of  Fish  Cammissiony  Washington^  D.  0. 


B.  J.  Creighton  to  8.  F.  Baird. 

San  Francisco,  Cal.,  February  5, 1878. 

Dear  Sir  :  In  reply  to  your  inquiries  regarding  the  shipment  of 
salmon  ova  from  San  P^ncisco  to  iNTew  Zealand  and  Australia,  I  regret 
that  I  am  unable  to  give  you  the  details  as  fidly  as  I  could  wish,  owing 
to  my  inability  to  follow  it  throughout 

The  City  of  Sydney,  with  600,000  eggs  from  McOloud  Eiver,  sailed 
hence  October  10, 1877,  at  noon.  The  eggs  were  deposited  in  an  ice- 
chest  made  specially  for  the  purpose  by  the  Auckland,  New  Zealand, 
Acclimatization  Society ;  but  it  was  found  after  the  ship  sailed  that  the 
waste  of  ice  was  so  great  it  would  hardly  last  the  voyage;  and  Cap- 
tain Dearborn  took  the  boxes  out  and  deposited  them  in  the  ship's 
ice-house,  surrounded  by  ice,  where  they  remained  the  residue  of  the 
voyage.  I  attribute  the  success  of  the  shipment  in  great  measure  to 
Captain  Dearborn's  care.  It  was  impossible  to  pack  tiie  eggs  in  the 
ship's  ice-house  at  the  outset  as  they  arrived  too  late ;  the  ice-house 
was  full  before  they  were  put  on  board. 
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Amved  at  Honolala  October  18,  where  tiiere  was  several  hours'  de- 
tention }  arrived  at  Auckland  November  3.  Here  tiie  eggs  were  traoa- 
diipped,  save  the  parcel  of  50,000  for  Victoria  to  the  order  of  Sir  Samuel 
Wilson,  which  remained  on  board.  The  City  of  Sydney  lyrived  at 
Sydney  on  the  8th  of  November,  and  here  a  transshipment  took  place, 
the  eggs  for  Melbourne  being  transferred  by  a  steamer  sailing  for  that 
port.  I  am  not  aware  what  detention  took  place  in  Sydney,  bat  the 
voyage  would  be  about  thirty  hours  or  two  days.  At  all  events  the  ^gs 
were  properly  cared  for,  and  arrived  at  their  ultimate  destinaiaon  in 
sound  condition,  for  I  observed  from  a  Victoria  newspaper  that  th^ 
had  been  hatched  out  successfully.  This,  I  should  say,  is  the  longest 
voyage  yet  made  by  California  salmon  eggs  which  preserved  their 
vitality. 

Eeverting  to  the  New  Zealand  shipment,  I  inclose  extract  from  An<^- 
land  Weekly  News,  November  20, 1877,  which  fully  explains  the  px^ 
arations  made  for  the  transportation  of  the  eggs  in  ice  to  tiie  varkM^ 
parts  of  the  colony.  Captain  Dearborn  informed  me  that  the  transahip- 
ment  and  repacking  were  accomplished  inside  of  two  hours,  and  the  eggs 
sent  across  the  isthmus,  seven  miles  by  the  railroad,  to  the  steamer  on 
the  western  harbor  sailing  for  southern  ports.  The  ordinary  time  of  the 
coasting  steamers  (writing  from  memory)  is:  To  Nelson  from  Ouehungi^ 
the  port  of  (feparture,  2  days;  Nelson  to  Wellington,  24  hours;  Neteon 
to  Greymouth,  1  to  2  days;  Wellington  to  Napier,  about  30  hoars; 
Wellington  to  Canterbury, .  1  day;  Canterbury  to  Dunedin,  1  day; 
Dunedin  to  Southland,  about  24  hours. 

I  give  the  time  approximately;  it  certainly  was  not  under  this.  It 
should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  eggs  passed  through  the  tropics  and 
arrived  in  New  Zealand  and  Australia  at  midsummer,  when  the  heat  is 
great.  The  distribution  in  New  Zealand  was  specially  trying,  owing  to 
the  frequent  transshipment  and  handling.  For  example,  the  consign- 
ment of  50,0D0  eggs  for  Freymouth  would  be  landed  at  Nelscm  and 
transshipped  to  another  steamer  going  down  the  coast.  As  the  English 
mail  was  forward,  little  or  no  detention  would  occur  at  Nelson,  but  there 
is  always  a  weather  risk  on  the  west^  coast  of  the  middle  island.  Hov 
tdiat  matter  was  I  am  unable  to  say. 

Again,  the  consignment  of  50,000  for  Napier  would  be  landed  at  Wel- 
lington, put  on  board  a  government  steamer,  and  carried  north  akHig 
the  east  coast,  the  steamboat  traffic  bdng  chiefly  on  the  west  coast  of 
the  north  island.  No  time  would  be  lost,  however,  on  this  line.  A 
further  transshipment  for  Southland  would  take  place  at  Dunedin,  the 
larger  class  of  boats  not  going  so  £etr  south  as  Foveaux  Strait.  It  was 
on  this  section  that  the  whitefish  eggs  perished. 

As  I  remarked  at  the  outset,  I  am  unable  to  follow  this  distributkm 
closely.  I  infer  from  what  Captain  Dearborn  tells  me,  and  a  note  from 
Mr.  Firth,  that  the  original  programme  was  carried  out,  and  as  I  have 
not  heard  any  reference  to  flEdluro  or  miscamage  I  have  confidenoein 
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stating  that  the  distribution  was  saccessfdL  The  eggs  have  hatched 
out  beaatifoUy,  and  every  promise  is  given  that  the  noble  streams  of 
New  Zealand  will  be  stocked  with  California  sahnon,  thanks  to  your 
kind  co-operation  and  tiie  liberality  of  the  United  States  Fish  Commis- 
sion. 

Several  years  ago  Scotch  sahnon  were  hatched  out  in  Otago,  but  the 
experiment  was  considered  a  failure  as  none  of  the  fish  returned,  wjtiereas 
salmon-trout  became  plentiful,  having  been  introduced  at  the  same  time. 
By  last  mail  I  observe  a  statement  to  the  e^t  that  two  of  the  Scotch 
colonists  of  Otago  had  seen  a  sahnon  in  the  shallows  of  a  Southland 
river  recently,  from  which  it  is  presumed  that  the  fish  are  returning. 
Should  any  further  evidence  be  given  on  this  point  I  shall  apprise  you 
of  it,  as  it  is  one  of  very  great  interest  in  the  practical  work  of  acclimar 
tizing  food  fish. 

Eelating  to  the  shipment  of  whitefish  last  year,  I  need  hardly  par- 
ticularize. They  arrived  in  New  Zealand  in  good  order,  and  a  portion 
of  the  eggs  were  hatched  out  in  Canterbury,  having  been  transshipped 
at  Auckland,  but  were  lost  owing  to  ignorance  regarding  their  habits, 
as  the  little  fellows  get  up  and  swim  the  moment  they  are  hatched  out. 
The  remainder  were  lost  through  a  series  of  misadventures,  and  gener- 
ally from  want  of  preparedness.  Great  care  was  taken  at  this  side,  the 
second  shipment  having  been  nearly  three  weeks  in  the  Pacific  Com- 
imny's  ice-house  here,  and  besides  being  packed  in  ice  were  frequentiy 
drenched  with  water  of  the  temperature  of  the  eggs.  The  boxes  were 
occasionally  turned  while  in  the  ice-house.  This  relieved  the  pressure 
on  the  lower  layers.  I  received  most  valuable  assistance  from  Mr.  Wood- 
bury, foreman  of  the  State  fish-hatching  establishment,  San  Leandro, 
to  whom  the  credit  of  preserving  the  eggs  is  wholly  due. 

The  shipment  of  500,000  whitefish  eggs  for  Kew  Zealand  this  season 
fortunately  went  by  the  City  of  Sidney,  Captain  Dearborn.  The  crates 
were  opened  and  the  eggs  examined  in  the  ice-house  by  Mr.  Woodbury 
and  myself,  and  were  in  good  condition ;  whereas  a  shipment  from  Mr. 
Clarke,  packed  in  the  same  way,  for  the  California  and  Kevada  State 
fish  commission,  was  baked.  The  cause  was  overcare  in  the  express  car. 
The  eggs  were  kept  near  the  stove,  whereas  it  should  be  generaUy  known 
that  they  cannot  be  kept  too  cool  in  transit  across  the  continent. 

We  unscrewed  the  lids,  ascertained  the  temperature,  and  gave  them 
a  good  drenching ;  then  replaced  tiie  lids  and  packed  them  in  ice.  Two 
days  afterwards  I  had  the  boxes  surrounded  by  ice,  and  saw  them  placed 
in  the  ship's  ice-house,  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  an  accident  I  put 
two  tons  of  ice  on  boa^  for  tiie  ship's  use,  packed  in  the  Auckland  So- 
ciety's ice-chest,  to  avoid  disturbing  the  eggs  as  much  as  possible.  I  can 
only  hope  that  they  will  arrive  safe. 

I  informed  the  New  Zealand  Oovemment  by  cable  of  the  consignment, 
and  wrote  the  colonial  secretary  and  Mr.  Firth  ftilly  on  the  subject,  giv- 
ing the  latter  valuable  hints  regarding  the  mode  of  hatching  and  feed- 
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ing  the  young  fish  from  Mr.  Woodbury.  I  also  arranged  for  a  telegram 
to  Canterbury  and  Otago,  informing  them  that  50,000  eggs  were  ateadi 
of  their  disx)Osal  if  prepared  to  receive  them ;  but  requested  Mr.  Brth 
to  hatch  all  out  in  Auckland  if  there  was  the  slightest  risk  of  losmg  any. 
The  steamer  sailed  on  January  21,  at  11  p.  m.,  and  will  probably  niiike 
a  short  run.  I  shall  advise  you  of  the  result.  Apologizing  for  this  ram- 
bling letter, 

I  am  yours,  very  truly, 

^  EOBT.  J.  OBBIGHTON. 

Prof.  Spenoeb  F.  Baibd, 

Washingtonj  J).  0. 


Extracts  front  the  Fifteenth  Annual  Report  of  the  Canterbury  Aocimiamr 

turn  Society  for  1878.* 

"  In  February  the  society  received  20,000  ova  of  the  whitefisb  {Con- 
gonus  aJbm)  through  the  New  Zealand  Government  from  America,  bat 
we  regret  to  state  that  only  12  were  hatched,  out  of  which  only  8  sur- 
vived. These  were  taken  to  Lake  Coleridge  and  liberated  in  a  smaD 
tributary  by  the  chairman.  Sir  J.  Cracroft  Wilson. 

<^  The  240  young  salmon  remaining  in  the  fish-house  from  last  season 
were  liberated  in  the  river  Heathcote  by  the  chairman,  and  during  tk 
year  reports  have  been  received  of  salmon  having  been  seen  and  caagtit, 
and  little  doubt  remains  about  their  success,  some  having  been  taken 
12  and  14  inches  in  length,  and  sold  among  some  trout." 

<<  Correspondence  with  agents  and  others  in  America  have  been  insti- 
tuted, whereby  the  society  may  anticipate  the  arrival  of  a  variety  of 
suitable  game  and  fish  from  California  and  the  Eastern  States,  as  ako 
seeds  of  the  sugar  maple  and  other  useful  and  ornamental  trees.  The 
hearty  thanks  of  the  society  are  due  to  Prof.  S.  Baird,  Commissioner  (tf 
American  Fisheries,  and  also  to  Livingstone  Stone,  esq.,  for  the  great 
interest  taken  in  furthering  the  wishes  of  the  society.  R.  Creighton, 
esq.,  of  San  Francisco,  had  also  taken  a  great  interest  in  procuring 
*  prairie  chickens'  for  the  society,  but  owing  to  circumstances  his  at- 
tempts have  proved  unsuccessfuL  But  steps  have  been  taken  which 
may  prove  a  success  next  season ;  our  thanks,  therefore,  are  due  to  him 
for  what  he  has  done.'' 

From  the  Report  of  the  Auckland  Acclimatization  Society  for  ISTT-'TOi 

Salmon. — ^At  the  last  annual  meeting  the  council  were  instrocted  to 
make  arrangements  for  a  further  supply  of  Califomian  salmon  ova,  and 

"*  The  I  Fifteenth  Annual  Beport  |  of  |  Canterbury  |  Aoclinuii(azati<m  SodetjTt  I  *^ 
adopted  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  sooiety,  |  held  at  |  the  Commeicial  Hotel,  C»tbe> 
dral  Square,  |  Christchurch,  N.  Z.,  |  together  with  |  the  rules  and  list  of  subBcriben 
I  —  I  Christchurch :  |  Printed  at  the  "  Press  "^  office,  Cashel  street.  1 1879.    (8vo  pam- 
phlet, pp.  16.) 
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accordingly  one  of  their  first  acts  wfis  to  forward  to  the  United  States 
Fish  Commission  an  order  for  200,000  ova,  60,000  of  which  were  after- 
wards reserved  for  the  Canterbury  Society*  Subsequently  Su*  Samuel 
Wilson,  of  Melbourne,  asked  that  50,000  should  be  obtained  for  Vic- 
toria; and  the  order  was  consequently  increased  by  that  number.  A. 
most  courteous  reply  was  received  from  Professor  Baird,  promising  that 
the  ova  should  be  forwarded,  if  the  usual  appropriations  were  made  by 
Congress ;  but  in  the  mean  time  the  Kew  Zealand  Oovemment  deter- 
mined to  introduce  a  consignment  of  500,000  to  be  divided  among  the 
various  acclimatization  societies  in  the  colony.  The  result  was  that 
the  Fish  Commission  forwarded  the  government  order,  together  with 
the  50,000  for  Victoria,  the  share  of  the  Auckland  Society  of  the  half- 
million  ova  being  fixed  at  100,000.  As  in  previous  years,  the  consign- 
ment was  supplied  by  the  McCloud  Biver  establishment.  Excell^tly 
packed  there,  it  was  conveyed  to  San  Francisco,  and  shipped  by  the 
Pacific  Mail  Company's  steamer  City  of  Sydney,  arriving  in  Auckland 
in  the  best  possible  condition. 

In  anticipation  of  the  arrival  of  the  ova,  the  government  had  made 
arrangements  with  the  president — Mr.  J.  C.  Firth — ^to  superintend  the 
transshipment  of  the  portions  intended  for  the  Southern  Provinces. 
Under  his  instructions,  double  boxes,  with  tiie  interspaces  filled  with 
sawdust,  and  furnished  with  ice-racks  at  the  top,  were  prepared ;  and 
on  arrival  of  the  City  of  Sydney,  the  ova  boxes  were  rapidly  transferred 
from  the  steamer's  ice-house  to  these  cases,  and  then  shipped  south  by 
the  steamers  Eotorua  and  Wanaka — arriving  at  their  final  destination 
in  superb  order. 

The  disposition  of  the  100,000  ova  retained  in  Auckland  was  as  fol- 
lows :  10,000  were  placed  in  the  hatching-boxes  in  the  Domain ;  40,000 
were  then  taken  by  Mr.  Firth  to  the  Puniu  Biver,  at  the  special  invita- 
tion of  the  Ngatimaniapoto  chieftain  Bewi,  and  safely  deposited  there. 
Eetuming  from  thence,  Mr.  Firth  then  conveyed  the  balance  (50,000)  to 
the  Mangakahia  Biver,  the  chief  affluent  of  the  Northern  Wairoa.  In 
this  stream  the  ova  were  also  very  successfully  placed.  In  all  the  local- 
ities the  hatching  was  very  satisfactory.  In  the  Domain  9,000  fish 
were  hatched  out  of  the  10,000  ova  dei>osited;  and  although  it  was  im- 
I>ossible  to  ascertain  the  exact  proportion  of  fish  produced  at  the 
Puniu  and  Mangakahia,  the  result  was  evidently  not  far  different.  In 
every  resx>ect  the  consignment  must  be  considered  as  being  most  suc- 
cessful. 

The  council  have  now  to  tender  the  warmest  thanks  of  the  society — 
or,  to  spesLk  more  correctly,  of  the  whole  community — ^to  the  United 
States  Fish  Commission  for  their  liberality  in  presenting  the  ova.  Dur- 
iiiig  this  season  and  ihe  two  preceding  ones,  nearly  a  million  of  salmon 
eggs  have  been  forwarded  to  New  Zealand,  for  no  portion  of  which  has 
any  charge  been  made,  save  the  actual  expenses  of  packing  and  transit 
to  San  Francisco,  &c.    This  alone  would  be  a  gift  of  no  inconsiderable 
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magnitade;  bat  when,  in  addition^  it  is  considered  how  great  aie  tlM 
benefits  in  an  economic  point  of  view  that  most  result  firom  the  snoceaBfiil 
establishment  of  so  valoable  a  food-fish  as  the  s^mon  in  oar  riy^  it 
13  difficult  to  esthnate  the  extent  of  our  obligations  to  Piofesacu-  Baird 
and  his  coadjutors  on  the  Fish  Commission,  or  to  place  too  hi^^  a  vabe 
on  their  active  and  zealous  co-operation. 

In  the  next  place,  special  acknowledgments  are  dae  to  Mr.  J.  G.  iliO, 
the  president  of  the  society.  Upon  tMs  gentleman  devolved  the  whole 
of  the  arrangements  for  the  reception  of  the  ova  and  the  transshipmaii 
of  the  portions  intended  for  the  Southern  Provinces  and  Aostnlii 
Special  expeditions  were  also  made  by  him  to  the  Pania  and  Mangi- 
kahia  Bivers,  for  tiie  purpose  of  depositing  the  ova;  and  he  has  peraoo- 
ally  attended  to  the  distribution  of  the  fry  hatched  in  the  Domain  flak- 
house.  The  entire  cost  of  the  transit  of  the  ova  firom  San  Franciaeo, 
and  its  distribution  throughout  the  colony,  together  with  that  of  tlie 
journeys  alluded  to  and  all  oth^  expenses  connected  with  the  Auck- 
land portion,  have  been  also  defirayed  by  Mr.  Firth,  so  that  the  consga- 
ment  has  been  absolutely  without  cost  to  the  society.  The  conndl  are 
convinced  that  but  for  Iklr.  Firth's  energetic  labors  and  carefiil  OYeni^ 
the  enterprise  could  not  have  resulted  in  so  satisfihctory  a  mann^. 

Thanks  are  also  due  to  the  foUowing  gentlemen,  many  of  whom  haT« 
afforded  valuable  assistance:  To  Messrs.  Gross  &  Co.,  Mr.  Edwii 
Hooper,  and  Mr.  B.  J.  Greighton,  who  attended  to  the  shipment  (tf  the 
ova  at  San  Francisco;  to  the  Pacific  Mail  and  Union  Steunship  Coid- 
panics,  who  very  liberally  made  no  charge  for  freight  5  to  Captain  DeH^ 
bom  and  the  officers  of  the  Gity  of  Sydney,  for  the  care  bestowed  on  the 
ova  during  the  voyage  to  Auckland;  to  Captains  Kennedy  and  Mac- 
GUlivray,  with  their  chief  officers,  Messrs.  Cromarty  and  Oenard,  lor 
similar  attentions  on  board  the  Eotorua  and  Wanaka;  to  Mr.  0.  S. 
Cooper,  under  colonial  secretary,  who  afforded  valuable  assistance  is 
many  ways ;  to  Mr.  W.  Seed,  the  secretary  to  the  customs,  who  kindly 
granted  the  use  of  a  steam-launch  to  convey  the  ova  for  the  Mangakalui 
Biver;  to  Mr.  A.  Y.  Macdonald,  the  railway  officials,  and  the  Waikato 
Steam  l^avigation  Company,  who  gave  every  assistance  in  their  power 
towards  the  conveyance  of  the  Waikato  i>ortion  of  the  eonsignmcAt, 
making  no  charge  for  transit;  to  the  proprietors  of  the  steamers  Dor* 
ham  and  Euby,  for  the  free  conveyance  of  the  young  salm(m  to  the 
Thames  Biver^  to  Messrs.  J.  H.  Smith,  Tremain;  A.  E[ay,  E.  SkBtcb- 
elson,  XJloth ;  M^gor  Jackson,  Cowan;  D.  McGregor,  H.  Wilson,  J.  Wil- 
son, Waymouth;  Captain  Lowrie^  and  many  others,  for  their  hearty 
assistance  in  contributing  to  the  success  of  the  enterprise. 

A  pleasing  feature,  and  one  worthy  of  record,  is  the  great  int^est 
taken  in  salmon  importation  by  many  of  the  Maories.  It  has  already 
been  mentioned  that  a  share  of  the  ova  was  forwarded  to  the  Tvm 
Biver  at  the  special  invitation  of  the  eminent  Ngatimaniapoto  chieftain 
Bewi,  not  very  long  ago  engaged  in  oi>en  warfare  against  the  Earopea& 
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settiers.  Not  only  did  Bewi,  togetiier  with  his  kinsman  Te  Poke,  afford 
every  assistance  daring  the  work  of  depositing  the  ova,  and  most  hos- 
pitably entertain  the  party  at  his  settlement,  bat  he  has  also  taken  the 
young  fish  ander  his  special  protection,  giving  orders  that  if  any  should 
be  caaght  in  the  Maorie  eel- weirs  or  fishing-nets  they  shall  be  immedi- 
ately restored  to  the  water.  Similarly  the  well-known  northern  chief, 
Tiraran,  rendered  considerable  assistance  to  Mr.  Firth  while  conveying 
the  Mangakahia  portion  of  the  consignment. 

With  reference  to  the  salmon  importation  of  1876,  it  is  satisfactory  to 
report  that  young  fish  have  been  repeatedly  seen.  In  August  last, 
nmiibers  of  fry,  about  five  inches  in  length,  were  noticed  in  the  Eapur- 
apn  stream,  an  affluent  of  the  Upper  Thames^  and  only  a  short  time 
ago  comparatively  lai*ge  fish,  undoubtedly  salmon,  were  observed  at 
Omahu,  on  the  Thames  Hiver  itself. 

Whitefish  {Coregonus  aXbm). — ^A  box  of  ova  of  this  valuable  lake 
fish,  taken  from  a  large  consignment  received  by  the  government  from 
the  United  States  Fish  Commission,  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  so- 
ciety for  treatment,  but  unfortunately  proved  a  complete  failure,  only 
nine  fish  hatching,  and  of  these  all  but  two  died  shortly  afterwards. 
The  council  trust  that  a  future  attempt  will  be  more  successful,  as  it  is 
a  fish  that  would  probably  do  well  in  Lake  Taupo,  and  possibly  also  in 
Tarawera  and  other  of  our  lakes. 

'  Bbooe  TROUT  {Salmo  fontinalis). — Mr.  T.  Bussell,  who  has  done,  and 
is  doing,  so  much  for  acclimatization  in  Kew  Zealand,  has,  through  his 
agent,  Mr.  Hugh  Craig,  of  San  Francisco,  forwarded  to  the  society  a 
box  of  6,000  ova  of  this  little  trout,  said  to  be  one  of  the  best  of  the 
Western  American  species,  both  as  an  article  of  food  and  as  affording 
capital  sport  to  the  fly-fisher.  The  box  did  not  arrive  in  as  good  condi- 
tion as  could  have  beeen  desired ;  but  nevertheless  400  young  fish  were 
successfully  hatched.  They  have  since  been  liberated,  half  the  number 
in  a  tributary  of  the  Waikato  near  Cambridge,  and  the  remainder  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  £a.ukapakapa  stream,  Kaipara  district. 

Catfish  {Pimelodus  Cains), — ^Two  consignments  of  this  well-known 
fish  have  also  been  introduced  fr*om  America  by  Mr.  T.  Bussell.  In  all, 
140  living  fish  arrived,  which  have  been  liberated  in  St.  John's  Lake. 
Of  late  years  considerable  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  distribution  of 
this  species  in  the  United  States.  It  is  said  to  do  well  in  smaU  lakes, 
ponds,  mill-dams,  and  even  swamps  ;  to  be  good  eating,  easily  caught 
by  hook  and  line,  and  to  be  not  destructive  to  the  young  of  other  fish. 

It  should  here  be  mentioned  that  the  entire  cost  of  these  importations 
is  borne  by  Mr.  BusseU,  who  has  certainly  earned  the  warmest  thanks 
of  the  society  for  the  services  he  has  so  unostentatiously  rendered  to  the 
colony. 
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From  a  New  Zealand  paper ^  published  toward  the  claee  of  Ae  year  19>f. 

AOCLIMATIZma  SALMON. 

Oar  readers  are  already  aware  tliat  some  months  ago  the  Auddaod 
Acclimatization  Society  requested  the  United  States  Fish  Gommissionen 
to  be  good  enough  to  forward  200,000  sahnon  ova  from  thdr  estabM- 
ment  on  the  McOlond  Biver,  California,  to  aid  in  stocking  the  rivers  in 
this  province.  Subsequently  the  Canterbury  Acdimatization  Society^ 
and  Sir  Samuel  Wilson  on  behalf  of  the  Victorian  Acclimatization  So- 
ciety, requested  the  Auckland  society  to  obtain  50,000  ova  for  each 
applicant  By  the  August  mail,  Mr.  J.  C.  Firth,  president  of  the 
Auckland  society,  received  a  letter  from  the  Hon.  Si>encer  F.  Burd, 
chief  commissioner,  in  which  he  very  courteously  offered  to  supply  tiie 
number  of  ova  wanted  should  the  supply  of  eggs  be  sufficient  to  wamnt 
it.  After  that  the  Kew  Zealand  Government  requested  Mr.  Baird  to 
dispatch  500,000  salmon  ova  for  ISew  Zealand.  These  are  expected  bf 
the  mail  steamer  to-day.  By  Parliamentary  pax>ers  we  observe  tii^ 
are  intended  to  be  distributed  as  fallows:  Auckland,  100,000;  Na|»er, 
60,000;  Nelson, 60,000;  Greymouth, 60,000;  Wellington, 50,000;  Christ- 
church,  60,000 ;  Dunedin,  50,000;  and  Makarewa  (Southland),  lOO^OM. 
In  reference  to  the  distribution  of  the  coming  ova,  Mr.  Firth  has  re- 
ceived the  following  letter  from  the  colonial  secretary's  office: 

"COLONIAI.  SeOBETABY'S  OFFICE, 

^^WeUingUmj  Uth  October^  1877. 

^^  SiB!  I  have  the  honor,  by  direction  of  the  colonial  secretary,  to  in- 
form you  that  Professor  Baird  was,  on  the  28th  July  last,  requested  to 
be  good  enough  to  have  the  next  shipment  of  salmon  ova  packed,  if 
possible,  in  cases  containing  50,000  each,  of  which  two  cases  are  intended 
for  your  society.  This  shipment  may  be  expected  to  arrive  by  the  next, 
or  at  latest  the  following,  San  Francisco  mail,  and  I  am  to  request  ^ 
you  wiD  be  prepared  to  receive  it  immediately  on  arrival  of  the  steamer 
at  Auckland.  I  inclose  a  copy  of  the  papers  which  have  been  laid  be 
fore  Parliament  on  the  subject  generally,  for  the  information  of  ywr 
society.  Should  it  appear  to  you  that  any  additional  expenditure  ftr 
supply  of  ice,  or  on  any  other  account,  to  insure  the  chance  of  sacceaB 
for  the  shipments  to  southern  societies,  I  am  directed  to  request  thit 
you  will  kindly  make  such  arrangements  and  incur  such  expenditure  on 
behalf  of  the  government  as  may^  in  your  judgment,  appear  neceasai; 
to  attain  the  object  in  view. 
"I  have,  &C., 

"G.  a  COOPER 

"J.  0.  FiBTH,  Esq., 

^^President  of  (he  Acclimatization  Society j  Auckland^ 

Mr.  Firth,  who  was  busily  engaged  in  making  prepiffations  for  the 
reception,  preservation,  and  safe  distribution  of  the  300,000  ova  for 
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Auckland,  Canterbury,  and  Victoria,  when  the  above  letter  came  to 
hand,  at  once  heartily  acceded  to  the  request  of  the  colonial  secretary. 
His  great  experience  enabled  him  to  make  the  necessary  preparations 
which,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  secure  success.  It  must  be  under- 
stood that  the  ova  boxes  are  transmitted  from  San  Francisco  in  the  ice- 
house of  the  mail  steamer,  by  which  means  the  hatching  of  the  ova  is 
retarded.  If  the  ice  were  to  run  short  during  the  voyage,  or  the  boxes 
to  be  exposed  to  the  sun  for  even  a  short  time  after  leaving  the  mail 
steamer,  the  retarding  effects  of  the  cold  would  be  destroyed,  and  under 
the  influence  of  the  high  temperature  here  premature  hatching  would 
take  place  in  the  boxes,  and  the  whole  experiment  prove  a  disastrous 
failure.  The  ova  boxes,  as  we  have  stated,  are  simply  placed  in  the 
ice-house  of  the  steamer  on  being  sent  from  San  Francisco,  and  on 
arrival  here  it  is  necessary  that  a  separate  case  be  provided  for  each 
box  of  ova  to  safely  convey  the  ova  to  their  destination.  These  cases 
were  made  in  accordance  with  the  plan  which  Mr.  Firth's  experience 
has  shown  him  to  obtain  the  largest  measure  of  success.  A  large  num- 
ber of  boxes  have  been  prepared  for  the  immediate  reception  of  the  ova 
on  its  arrival  here.  Each  of  these  boxes  is  provided  with  an  internal 
division,  which  admits  of  packing  three  inches  of  sawdust  between  the 
outside  of  the  case  and  tlfe  internal  division.  In  the  open  inner  space 
is  placed  the  ova  box,  which  is  protected  from  the  heat  on  the  sides  by 
the  sawdust,  and  on  the  top  of  the  ova  box  is  placed  about  five  inches 
of  ice  to  keep  the  ova  cool  and  moist,  and  in  the  bottom  are  perforations 
for  carrying  away  the  water  from  the  melting  ice.  The  ice  thus  placed 
on  the  top  of  the  ova  is  protected  from  the  heat  by  pads  containing  a 
thick  packing  of  sawdust.  The  ova  box  having  been  placed  in  position, 
the  ice  on  top  and  the  sawdust  pads  on  the  top  of  the  ice,  the  lid  of  the 
outer  case  is  then  closed  and  securely  fastened,  which  makes  the  afGair 
complete.  By  a  very  simple  arrangement  the  two  very  necessary 
requisites — ventilation  and  drainage — are  provided.  It  is  perhaps 
necessary  to  say  that  not  only  has  increase  of  temperature  to  be  pro- 
vided against,  but  also  any  risk  of  concussion  must  as  far  as  x>ossibIe 
be  avoided.  To  secure  this  latter,  a  simple  and  effective  means  of  car- 
rying the  boxes  has  been  designed  by  Mr.  Firth,  which  will  prevent  any 
concussion  during  the  transference  from  ship  to  wharf,  in  their  final 
transport  down  the  sides  of  the  ravines  or  up  the  shingle-beds  of  the 
rivers  to  their  final  destination.  Mr.  Firth  also  provided  a  number  of 
boxes  to  contain  a  reserve  supply  of  ice  to  guard  against  the  exhaustion 
of  ice  in  the  ova-boxes.  These  boxes  are  constructed  so  that  there  is  a 
three-inch  space  between  the  inner  and  outer  boxes  packed  with  saw- 
dust. The  inner  box  is  then  filled  with  ice,  and  covered  with  a  sawdust 
pad,  as  in  the  case  of  the  ova-boxes.  The  box-lid  is  then  closed  and 
fastened,  and  there  is  very  little  doubt  that  the  ice  so  stored  will  bo 
available  in  case  of  need. 
Mr.  Fir£h'8  experience  warrants  him  in  thinking  that  the  most  sue- 
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cessftil  way  of  hatching  out  ova  is  the  natural  process  on  the  shmgle- 
beds  of  rivers.  In  confirmation  of  this,  Mr.  Firth  has  received  intelli- 
gence of  the  salmon  having  been  seen  in  the  various  rivers  in  whidi  (tvb 
was  placed,  but  the  experiment  made  in  the  Bapnrapu  Biver,  one  of  tiie 
upper  branches  of  the  Thames,  is  the  most  successful  and  inteiesting. 
In  that  river,  for  miles  above  and  below  the  point  where  Mr.  Firth  de- 
posited the  ova  upon  the  shingle-bed  last  November,  swarms  of  young 
salmon  have  been  seen  five  indbes  long.  There  can  be  very  little  doubt 
that  the  great  experiment  now  being  undertaken  will,  with  previous 
efforts,  successfully  establish  the  king  of  fish  in  the  rivers  of  this  cokmj. 

After  transmitting  each  box  to  Victoria  and  the  south,  Mr.  Firth  win 
take  40,000  ova  to  the  Upper  Puniu.  Eewi,  the  Ngatimaniapoto  chid^ 
having  some  time  ago  requested  Mr.  Firtii  to  meet  him  in  the  King 
Country  to  see  if  any  of  the  rivers  were  suitable  for  salmon,  Mr.  Firth 
accordingly  went  up  and  selected  the  Puniu  as  one  of  the  most  soitaMe 
of  the  Waikato  system  of  rivers.  A  parcel  will  also  be  taken  to  the 
Upper  Thames.  A  box  will  also  be  hatched  in  the  society's  hatching- 
boxes  in  the  domain,  and  the  remainder  will  be  placed  by  Mr.  Firth  ia 
the  Mangakahia  Biver  and  another  stream  which  fall  into  the  Korthen 
Wairoa.  These  northern  rivers  have  been  selected  by  Mr.  Firth  during 
his  recent  visit  to  that  part  of  the  country.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to 
add  that  the  society  are  satisfied  that  the  only  proper  way  to  secure 
success  in  the  important  experiments  is  to  concentrate  thoir  operatioDS 
upon  the  three  most  important  river  systems  in  this  province — ^Waikato, 
the  Thames,  and  the  Northern  Wairoa— rather  than  by  pladng  small 
quantities  in  the  innumerable  creeks  all  over  the  country.  K  succesB  is 
achieved,  every  suitable  stream  in  the  country  can  be  stocked  at  leisure 
without  difSculty  ^m  one  or  other  of  the  rivers  named.  The  future  im- 
portance of  the  salmon-fishing  industry,  the  foundation  of  whidi  Hr. 
Firth  and  the  Acclimatization  Society  are  now  laying,  can  hardly  be 
estimated. 

When  the  steamer  arrived  it  was  found  that  a  less  qnantity  of  on 
was  on  board  than  was  exx>ected.  There  were  eleven  boxes  of  sahnon 
ova,  containing,  it  was  estimated,  about  550,000,  which  are  distribnted 
as  follows:  For  Auckland,  100,000;  for  'NTapier,  50,000;  for  Nelson, 
50,000;  for  Greymouth,  50,000;  for  Wellington,  50,000;  for  Canterboiy, 
50,000;  for  Dunedin,  50,000;  for  Southland,  100,000;  for  Victoria,  50,00a 
No  time  will  be  lost  in  distributing  through  the  Auckland  streams  and 
rivers  the  proportion  assigned  to  this  district.  Mr.  J.  0.  Firth,  who  con- 
tinues to  be  so  energetic  in  this  kind  of  public  usefhlness,  left  on  Wed- 
nesday morning  for  Te  Awamutu,  in  which  neighborhood  some  of  the 
eggs  are  to  be  deposited.  It  is  intended  to  deposit  30,000  in  the  Puniu. 
There  will  be  deposited  some  50,000  at  various  points  in  the  upp^  waters 
of  the  Waikato,  and  the  remainder,  about  20,000,  in  the  Bapurapo,  one 
of  the  tributaries  of  the  Fpper  Thames.  It  is  satisfootoiy  to  be  able  to 
state  that  the  ova  have  arrived  in  excellent  condition,  and  fiir  this  re- 
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salt  thanks  are  dne  to  Professor  Speneer  Baird,  chief  of  the  Fish  Com- 
mission of  the  United  States,  and  to  Mr.  Livingstone  Stone,  the  com- 
missioner for  the  Pacific  States,  who  bestowed  the  greatest  pains  in 
packing  the  consignment  for  shipment. 


Bohert  Houghton  to  8.  F.  Baird.. 

San  Fbancisoo,  September  11, 1878. 

Deab  ^m :  I  have  just  received  a  letter  j&x)m  the  New  Zealand  Gov- 
ernment, in  reply  to  a  communication  from  me,  in  which  they  state  that 
they  will  take  one  million  whitefish  ova  on  the  terms  stated  by  Mr. 
Clark,  namely,  60  cents  per  1,000  f.  o.  b.  at  San  Francisco,  and  that  Mr. 
Clark  undertakes  personally  to  superintend  the  shipment  at  that  port, 
provided  his  actual  expenses  across  the  continent  are  defrayed  jointly 
by  the  State  fish  commissioners  of  Galifomia  and  Nevada  and  New 
^aland.  In  my  letter  to  the  government,  however,  I  inclosed  express 
charges  which  tiliey  appear  to  have  overlooked  in  their  letter  to  me,  but 
thisitem  should  be  included  in  the  bill  by  Mr.  Clark,  to  whom  I  send  a 
copy  of  the  letter. 

I  have  forwarded  your  note  of  acknowledgment  of  remittance  from 
the  colony. 

I  am,  dear  sir,  very  truly  yours, 

EOBT.  HOUGHTON. 

Prof.  Spekoeb  F.  Baibd,  &c. 


8. 0.  Farr  to  8.  F.  Baird. 

Oanteebuby  Acclimatization  Sooibtt, 

Ohristchurchj  September  13, 1878. 
The  Hon.  Spencer  F.  Baibd, 

United  States  Commissioner  Fish  and  Fisheries^  Washington : 
Deab  Sm :  We  are  very  anxious  to  introduce  into  Canterbury  some 
of  the  most  useful  game  and  insectivorous  birds  from  America,  and  it 
was  resolved  at  the  last  meeting  of  council  that  I  should  communicate 
with  you  upon  the  subject,  and  feeling  assured  that  you  will  help  us  in 
the  matter  I  take  the  lib^ly  of  asking  you  to  kindly  inform  us  which 
are  the  best,  with  sometiiing  of  their  habits,  best  season  for  procuring 
them,  and  probable  cost  delivered  on  steamer  at  San  Francisco.  I  am 
convinced  this  will  be  an  intrusion  upon  your  valuable  and  much  occu- 
pied time,  which  I  trust  you  will  pardon. 

I  am  also  directed  to  inquire  if  you  could  secure  for  us  in  the  season 
100,000  ova  of  tiie  silver  trout  1    If  so,  at  what  cost  delivered  on  board 
steamer  at  ^Frisco. 
You  will,  I  have  no  doubt,  be  pleased  to  hear  that  the  salmon  are  doing 
64  F 
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^ell  with  as,  especially  so  in  one  of  our  rivers,  Wainuddriri,  some  haTing 
been  taken  9  and  10  inches  in  length,  and,  of  course,  reinmed  to  their 
natural  element  to  mature. 

Here  permit  me  to  offer  a  suggestion  in  repacking  of  ova.  It  occoncd 
to  me,  when  unpackiug  the  ova  received  from  the  Fish  Commission,  that 
an  undue  pressure  presented  itself  in  the  center  of  each  box,  at  vhieh 
place  the  greatest  loss  was  experienced,  the  ova  being  compressed  thus 
[drawing],  and  void  of  any  appearance  of  vitality,  while  those  protected 
somewhat  by  the  sides  of  the  box  from  like  pressure  were  all  right  To 
prevent  such  a  disaster,  I  thought  if  smaXL  twigs  or  laths,  Ibont  tht 
same  substance  as  the  ova  is,  in  diameter,  were  laid  crosswise,  so  as  to 
divide  the  box  into  compartments,  and  thus  support  the  scroen  aod 
moss,  might  probably  prevent  it.    [Drawing.] 

I  have  taken  part  in  unpacking  the  ova  received  by  us,  and  have  no- 
ticed the  same  thing  in  each  case ;  therefore  venture  the  suggesti<nL 

In  reference  to  the  packing,  I  consider  (with  the  exertion  of  tiie 
above  mentioned)  nothing  could  have  been  more  systematic  or  predsdf 
executed,  hence  the  success. 

Apologizing  for  thus  imposing  upon  you,  I  am,  dear  sir,  yom»  fiuO- 
fuUy, 

S.  O.  PAEB, 
Honorable  Secretainf. 


Ohristohurch  Acclimatization  Societt. 

An  a^oumed  meeting  of  this  society  was  held  yesterday  afternoon 
at  the  Gardens.  Present,  Hon  J.  T.  Peacock,  chairman ;  Drs.  Xedwifl 
and  Poweli,  Messrs.  TTill^  Boys,  Carrick,  Jameson,  honorable  treasure; 
Farr,  honorable  secretary;  Johnstone,  Foreday,  Haumer,  and  Blackis- 
ton. 

The  secretary  said  since  last  meeting  he  had  received  i&20  from  tlie 
Auckland  society,  balance  of  the  £70  refund  on  account  of  the  Califor- 
nia salmon  ova. 

A  telegram  was  read  from  Dr.  Hector,  requesting  that  the  minority  of 
the  whiteflsh  might  be  sent  to  Lake  Coleridge  as  soon  as  they  were  fit 
for  carriage,  a  few  to  be  kept  by  the  society  for  expmmental  purpoeefi. 

The  curator,  who  was  present,  said  that  only  about  half  a  doz^  (t 
the  fish  were  now  alive.  He  had  put  some  muslin  in  the  boxes  to  re- 
tain the  food ;  this  had  caused  the  boxes  to  overflow,  and  the  fish  bad 
been  thrown  on  to  the  floor  of  the  breeding-house. 

A  very  general  regret  was  expressed  that  such  a  mishap  should  bare 
occurred,  and  which  had  aU  the  appearance  of  having  resulted  firom 
very  great  carelessness. 

The  secretary  was  instructed  to  telegraph  the  feet  to  Dr.  Hector. 

In  reply  to  Mr.  Boys,  the  secretary  said  about  200  of  these  fish  bad 
been  hatched  out. 
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Bohert  CreighUm  to  8.  F.  Baird. 

San  Fbancisoo,  Oal.,  January  15, 1878. 
S.  F.  Baibd  : 

Thanks  for  the  contribation  of  food-fish  for  New  Zealand.  I  have 
forwarded  your  letters  and  telegrams  to  government,  at  New  Zealand. 
Clark  shipped  ova  on  the  11th,  and  to-night  they  have  arrived  and  are 
on  the  Oity  of  Sydney,  and  will  sail  to-morrow,  21st  of  January.  I  have 
sent  a  cablegram  to  the  Government  of  New  Zealand.  Shipment  of  sal- 
mon arrived  safely  and  have  proved  a  great  success.  I  think  New  Zea- 
land is  now  fully  stocked  with  salmon,  at  least  to  such  an  extent  as  to 
render  further  shipments  of  ova  unnecessary  for  some  time  to  come. 
Small  parcels  of  eastern  trout  have  been  sent  from  time  to  time  and 
have  been  successful.  I  attach  greater  importance  to  whitefish  than 
any  other,  because  of  delicacy  of  flesh  and  commercial  value.  New 
Zealand  is  a  country  of  lakes  and  rivers  peculiarly  adapted  for  white- 
flsh.    I  hope  that  this  consignment  will  survive  better  than  last  year. 

EOKt  OEEIGHTON. 


Bohert  Creighton  to  8.  F.  Baird. 
[Telegram.] 

San  Fbancisoo,  Gal.,  January  19, 1878. 
S.F.  Baibd: 

Whitefish  eggs  arrived  in  good  order.    Shipped  per  steamer  City  of 
Sydney.    Sails  21st  instants 

OEEIGHTON. 


James  Hector  to  8.  F.  Baird. 

Colonial  Musbxtm  of  New  Zealand, 

WeUington,  April  27, 1878. 

My  Deab  Pbofessob  Baibd  :  I  have  been  away  for  the  last  two 
months  and  find  that  you  have  not  been  informed  of  the  result  of  the 
whitefish  shipment  of  January  last,  which  reached  Auckland  on  the 
15th  February.  I  inclose  a  copy  of  my  report  to  government,  of  8th 
March,  which  you  should  have  received  by  last  mall.  You  will  see  that 
the  experiment  has  been  so  far  successful  as  to  prove  that  these  fish  can 
be  introduced  with  proper  care  into  the  most  distant  part  of  the  col- 
ony. The  partial  &ilnre  must  be  attributed  to  some  error  during  the 
transit.  If  due  to  overpacking  with  moss,  as  suggested  by  some,  I 
don't  see  how  any  could  have  survived.  On  looking  through  the^  pa- 
pers I  find  that  Mr.  Creighton  states,  as  foUows: 

"  The  entire  shipment  of  whitefish  ova  for  Galifomia  and  Nevada, 
from  Northville,  Michigan,  packed  precisely  as  th^se  for  New  Zealand 
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by  Mr.  Glark,  and  coming  in  tilie  same  car,  were  spoiled  in  tranaot;  oq 
being  opened  by  Mr.  Woodbury  and  myself  they  stnnk  smd  were  putrid. 
They  had  been  placed  near  the  stove  by  ttie  express  agent  to  preveat 
them  freezing.  Ours  had  been  less  considerately  treated  and  amved 
(in  'Frisco)  sotmd  and  lively^  as  I  had  proof,  every  box  haviag  been 
opened  and  examined  by  Mr.  Woodbury  in  my  presence.  We  then  m- 
certained  their  temperature  and  gofloe  them  a  drenching  withtoaterai  a  tui- 
ilar  heat,  screwed  them  up,  reversed  their  position,  and  placed  them  upon 
and  under  ice  in  the  Pacific  Mail  Company's  ice-house." 

It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  the  ova  were  all  right  so  £eu*  ;  whether  ttie 
treatment  I  have  underlined  was  judicious  you  will  be  able  to  judge. 
My  own  impression  is  that  the  mischief  commenced  toward  this  end  cf 
the  journey.  Don't  you  think  it  would  be  better  to  pack  them  in  tin 
boxes  inside  the  wood  f  The  wood  boxes  were  quite  sodden  and  rotting, 
and  four  of  them  had  the  lids  loose.  The  holes,  top  and  bottom,  seen 
also  a  mistake,  as  they  promote  drainage  of  the  melting  ice-water 
through  the  ova  and  may  cause  them  to  hatch.  Holes  on  side  and  bot- 
tom would  be  better.  Also,  I  would  suggest  that  each  piece  of  Sfoeea 
carrying  ova  should  be  stitched  on  a  light  frame  resting  on  cornet^ 
pieces,  so  as  to  take  the  weight  off  the  bottom  layers  and  to  prevent  sag- 
ging in  the  central  part  But  I  hope  to  get  authority  to  ask  yoa  to 
repeat  the  experiment,  when  I  will  write  all  my  suggestions  at  length. 

The  shipment  of  8.  salar  from  Great  Britain  has  been  again  a  More. 
Fifty  thousand  ova  were  packed  in  fifty-six  boxes!    Most  of  them  seem 
not  to  have  been  impregnated,  and  kt  most  only  a  few  hundred  hatdied 
out.    This  is  a  great  contrast  to  tiie  success  of  the  California  salmon. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

JAMES  HEGTOS. 

Prof.  Spencer  F.  Baibi), 

Washington. 


J.  0.  FiHh  to  8.  F.  Baird. 

Auckland,  N".  Z.,  May  2, 1878. 
Deab  Sm :  I  regret  to  have  to  inform  you  that  the  half  million  white- 
fish  ova  which  you  were  good  enough  to  transmit  to  this  colony,  and  tfce 
transshipment  of  which  at  this  port  the  Kew  Zealand  GU>vemment  in- 
trusted to  me,  have  turned  out  badly  so  far  as  yet  known.  I  think, 
probably,  that  the  ova  and  moss  were  too  much  compressed — ^the  moss 
being  veiy  hard  and  the  netting  adhering,  the  ova  presenting  the  ap- 
pearance of  having  been  crushed.  In  the  box  lefb  at  Auckland  all  bat 
30  ova  were  dead,  and  these  only  appear  to  have  escaped  by  resLSOQ  of 
there  being  less  pressure  at  the  sides  than  elsewhere.  Mr.  CreighttNS, 
our  secretary,  appears  to  have  taken  every  precaution  to  secure  success. 
Captain  Dearborn,  of  the  City  of  Sydney,  HaUfieuE  maQ  line,  and  his  oiB- 
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cars,  did  all  in  their  power  to  secure  success.    The  government  of  this 
colony  will  doubtless  furnish  you  with  full  particulars. 

Of  the  30  only  9  hatched;  6  of  these  died  immediately;  2  died  yes- 
terday— only  one  remaining  alive. 

You  will  be  glad  to  learn  those  fine  healthy  salmon  from  your  ova 
have  been  seen  a  week  ago,  about  15  to  18  inches  long,  in  the  river 
Thames,  not  far  from  the  xK>int  where  I  placed  them  two  years  ago. 
I  am,  dear  sir,  yours  truly, 

J.  0.  FIRTH, 
President  A.  A.  Society. 
I  send  newspaper  with  account  of  whiteflsh. 


W.  M.  EvarU  to  3.  F.  Baird. 

Depaetmbnt  op  State, 
WasMngtotij  D.  0.,  April  20, 1878. 
Spbnoeb  F.  Baibd,  Esq., 

Commissioner^  <fec.,  Washingtony  D.  G.  : 
SrB :  I  inclose  herewith  for  your  information  copy  of  a  note  of  the 
18th  instant,  from  the  British  minister  at  this  capital,  and  of  its  inclo- 
sures,  relating  to  the  manner  of  the  shipment  under  your  direction  of 
saknon  ova  to  New  Zealand. 

I  am,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

WM.  M.  iiVAETS. 

Sir  Edward  Thornton  to  W.  M.  Evarts. 

Washington,  D.  C,  April  18, 1878. 
Sib  :  In  compliance  with  an  instruction  which  I  have  received  from 
the  Earl  of  Derby,  I  have  the  honor  to  inform  you  that  the  governor  of 
Ij^ew  Zealand,  at  tiie  instance  of  his  ministers,  has  requested  that  the 
thanks  of  the  colony  may  be  conveyed  to  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  for  the  very  handsome  and  effective  manner  in  which  salmon  ova 
have  been  shipped  to  New  Zealand  by  the  Fishery  Commission  of  the 
United  States,  under  the  direction  of  the  chief  Commissioner,  the  hon- 
orable Spencer  P.  Baird. 

I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith  copy  of  the  dispatch  and  of  its 
indosore  upon  this  subject  from  the  governor  of  New  Zealand  to  the 
secretary  of  state  for  the  colonies. 
I  have,  &c, 

EDWD.  THOENTOK 
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The  Margms  ofNarmanby  to  the  Ea/rl  of  Carnarvon. 

Wellington,  Fdyruary  1^  1878. 

My  Lord  :  I  have  the  honor  to  inclose  a  memorandnni  which  I  have 
received  from  my  government,  by  which  yon  will  see  that  they  are 
anxious  to  convey  the  thanks  of  this  colony  to  the  (Jovemm^t  of  the 
United  States  for  the  very  handsome  and  effective  manner  in  whidi  sal- 
mon ova  has  been  shipped  to  this  colony  by  the  Fishery  Ck>mmis8km 
of  the  United  States,  under  the  direction  of  the  chief  (Commissioner,  the 
honorable  Spencer  F.  Baird. 

I  venture  also  to  express  a  hope  on  my  own  part  that  your  loidshq) 

will  see  no  objection  to  adopt  the  course  proposed  by  my  govemmiott, 

as  I  think  that  the  action  of  the  American  Government  has  evinced  sodi 

a  feeling  of  friendship  and  generosity  towards  New  Zealand  in  a  mal^ 

ter  in  which  deep  interest  is  taken  as  to  demand  a  special  maik  of 

acknowledgment  and  thanks  on  the  part  of  this  colony. 

I  have,  &c., 

NOBMAKBT. 


G.  8.  Whitmore  to  the  Governor  of  New  Zealand. 

MEMORANDUH  FOR  HIS  EXCELLENCY. 

Ministers  desire  respectfully  to  inform  his  excellency  the  governor 
that  the  half  million  salmon  ova  which  arrived  by  the  mall  steamer 
from  San  Francisco  in  November  last  have  been  successfully  hatched 
and  distributed  to  the  various  rivers  in  the  colony,  and  that,  by  infor- 
mation which  has  reached  the  government  from  various  directions,  it  has 
been  demonstrated  that  owing  to  the  extreme  care  with  which  the  ova 
was  packed  in  America  the  very  satisfactory  result  of  about  d5  per  cent, 
of  live  fish  has  been  obtained. 

In  addition  to  the  half  million  sent  at  the  request  of  the  goverom^ 
an  equal  quantity  has  been  sent  to  the  various  acclimatization  societieB 
in  the  colony,  and  this  handsome  gift  of  salmon  ova  has  been  made  to  th6 
colony  without  charge,  except  cost  of  packing  and  transit,  by  the  Fish 
Commission  of  the  United  States,  under  the  direction  of  the  Boa 
Spencer  F.  Baird,  as  chief  commissioner. 

Ministers  venture  to  think  that  so  generous  an  action  on  the  partita 
foreign  nation  is  worthy  of  being  acknowledged  in  a  special  manner; 
they  would  therefore  respectfully  ask  his  excellency  to  bring  the  matter 
imder  the  notice  of  Her  Ms^esty's  Gtovemment,  through  the  secietaiyof 
state  for  the  colonies,  in  the  hope  that  Her  Majesty's  Government  wiB 
permit  a  communication  to  be  made  to  the  Government  of  the  TTnited 
States  of  the  thanks  of  the  colony  of  Kew  Zealand  for  the  generous  and 
valuable  gift  of  a  million  salmon  ova  to  the  colony. 

C.  a  WHITMOEB. 

Wellington,  February  1, 1878. 
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8.  F.  Baird  to  Wm.  M.  Evarta. 

TTnitei)  States  Commission,  Fish  and  Fisheries, 

Washington^  April  23, 1878. 
Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter  of  the 
20th  of  April,  with  thq  inclosnres,  and,  of  coarse,  feel  much  gratified  at 
the  appreciation  manifested  by  the  Government  of  Few  Zealand  and 
the  Foreign  Office  in  London  of  the  efforts  made  by  the  United  States 
Fish  Commission  to  supply  desirable  food  fishes  to  a  sister  country. 
1  have  the  honor  to  be,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

SPENCEE  F.  BAIED, 

Commissioner. 
Hon.  William  M.  Evaets, 

Secretary  of  State. 


The  following  is  the  substance  of  an  official  document  relative  to  the 
introduction  of  Quinnat  salmon,  published  by  the  New  Zealand  Gov- 
ernment in  1878.  Although  its  substance  is  contained  in  the  preceding 
correspondence,  it  embraces  many  facts  relative  to  the  Califomia  salmon 
of  much  interest,  and  worthy  of  reproduction. 

H.— 11. 

California  Salmon  and  Whitefish  Ova,  (Papers  Belative  to 
THE  Introduction  op). 

Presented  to  both  Hoiues  of  the  General  Assembly  by  command  of  His  Excellency. 

No.  1. 

The  Under-Secretary  to  the  Hon.  Spencer  Baird. 

Wellinoton,  Zlst  May^  1877. 
Sir  :  With  reference  to  the  offer  which  you  kindly  made  in  your  let- 
ter of  the  7th  ultimo,  addressed  to  Dr.  Hector,  I  have  the  honor  to  re- 
quest that  arrangements  may  be  made  for  the  transmission  to  this  col- 
ony during  next  season  of  500,000  of  the  ova  of  the  Galifomian  salmon, 
and  250,000  of  the  ova  of  lake  whitefish  {Coregonus  dUms). 
I  have,  &c., 

G.  S.  COOPER 
Professor  Baibd, 

Oimmissioner  tfnited  States  Fisheries  Oommissionj  Washington. 
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No.  2. 
Ihr.  Heotar  to  Professor  Bmird. 

Welmnoton,  28tA  Jul^,  1877. 

Deab  Sir:  I  am  directed  by  government  to  ask  yoa  to  be  good 
enoagh  to  liave  the  next  shipments  of  salmon  ov^  packed,  if  possible,  in 
cases  containing  50,000  ova  each,  in  order  to  fadlitate  their  fa*aosit  to 
the  different  districts  throughout  the  colony. 

The  government  proposes  to  distribute  the  ova  as  follows : 

Auckland 2 

Napier 1 

Nelson 1 

Greymouth 1 

Wellington 1 

Christchurch 1 

Dunedin 1 

Makarewa ^ 2 

10  =  500,000 
I  have,  &c., 

JAMES  HEGTOB. 
The  Hon.  Spenoeb  F.  Baibd. 


No.  3. 
Professor  3.  F.  Baird  to  iJis  Ron.  the  Colonidl  Seoretwry. 

Washington,  lO^A  tTu^,  1877. 
Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter  of 
the  31st  of  May,  asking  for  500,000  eggs  of  the  Galij&mia  salmon  and 
250,000  of  the  whitefish,  to  be  sent  to  !N^ew  Zealand  during  tbe  present 
year. 

This  request  I  shall  take  pleasure  in  supplying,  and  in  the  mean  tme 
beg  to  be  advised  of  the  proper  address  of  the  packages,  and  whether 
they  shall  be  subdivided  into  smaller  quantities.  Of  course  I  can  only 
promise  them  conditionally — ^in  the  event  of  nothing  untoward  haiq>eii- 
ing  to  the  fisheries. 
I  have,  &c., 

SPENOEB  F.  BAISD. 
The  Hon.  the  Oolonial  Ssobetabt. 
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No.  4. 

Mr.  W.  Arthur  to  the  Hon.  the  Colonial  Secretary. 

DuNEDm,  25th  September^  1877. 
Sm :  The  Acclimatization  Society  of  Otago  had  intended  procuring  a 
supply  of  American  whitefish  ova  this  season  from  the  States. 

In  the  course  of  our  inquiries,  however,  we  were  informed  that  the 
Colonial  Government  of  New  Zealand  had  already  taken  up  the  matter, 
and  were  going  to  import  a  variety  of  the  ova  of  SalmonidcBy  and  that 
a  portion  was  to  be  forwarded  to  Otago. 

Under  these  circumstances,  the  society  wiU  gladly  await  the  govern- 
ment experiment,  and  give  any  assistance  in  its  power  to  secure  success, 
and 

I  have,  &c., 

W.  AETHUE, 
Acting  Secretary  Otago  Acclimatization  Society. 
The  Hon.  the  Oolonial  Secbetabt* 


No.  6. 

Circular. 

To  the  Seobetaey  of Acclimatization  Society: 

SiE :  I  have  the  honor,  by  direction  of  the  colonial  secretary,  to  inform 
you  that  Professor  Baird  was,  on  the  28th  of  July  last,  requested  to  be 
good  enough  to  have  the  next  shipment  of  salmon  ova  packed,  if  possi- 
ble, in  cases  containing  50,000  ova  each,  of  which case  is  intended 

for  your  society. 

This  shipment  may  be  expected  to  arrive  by  the  next,  or,  at  latest,  the 
following  San  Francisco  mail,  and  I  am  to  request  that  you  wiU  be  pre- 
pared to  receive  it  immediately  on  arrival  of  the  steamer  at . 

I  inclose  a  copy  of  the  papers  which  have  been  laid  before  Parliament 
on  the  subject  generally,  for  the  information  of  your  society. 

To  Mr.  Firth  : 

Should  it  appear  to  you  that  any  additionsJ  expenditure  for  supplying 
of  ice,  or  any  other  account,  is  required  to  insure  the  chance  of  success 
for  the  shipments  to  southern  societies,  I  am  directed  to  request  that 
you  wiU  kindly  make  such  arrangements,  and  incur  such  expenditure 
on  behalf  of  the  government  as  may  in  your  judgment  appear  neces- 
sary to  attain  the  object  in  view. 
I  have,  &c, 

O.  S.  OOOPBE. 
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ISO.  6. 

Mr.  J.  0.  Firth  to  the  Under  BeoreUxiry. 

[Telegram.] 

AtJOKLAND,  2d  IToTDemher. 
Preparations  for  safe  distribution  of  salmon  ova  completed.  Shall 
send  ova-boxes  and  ice-chests  for  Nelson  or  Greymouth,  Wellington,  and 
Christchnrch  per  Wanaka ;  those  for  Napier,  Dunedin,  and  Invercar- 
gill  per  Botoma.  Make  prior  arrangements  for  forwarding  ova  for  In- 
vercargill  from  Dnnedin  if  mail  arrives  to-morrow.  I  wish  to  convey 
to  Ejng  country  and  Upper  Thames.  Pray  ask  minister  to  authorize  of 
running  of  locomotive  to  Newcastie  on  Sunday  morning. 


No.  7. 

Mr.  Frederick  Ruddlestone  to  the  Under  Secretary. 

Nelson,  16th  October,  1877. 
Sm :  I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter  of 
the  11th  instant,  wherein  you  inform  me  that  a  shipment  of  50,000  sal- 
mon ova  may  be  expected  by  the  Nelson  Acclimatization  Society  by  the 
next  or,  at  the  latest,  the  following  San  Francisco  maiL 

In  reply,  I  have  to  request  that  you  will  be  good  enough  to  c<mvey 
the  thanks  of  this  society  to  the  government,  and  inform  the  Hon.  the 
Colonial  Secretary  that  the  ponds  will  be  ready  for  the  reception  ci  the 
ova  before  the  arrival  of  the  next  mail,  and  every  care  will  be  taken  to 
hatch  the  fish. 

I  have,  &c., 

FEEDEEICK  HUDDLESTONE, 
Hon.  Secretary  Kelson  Acclimatization  Sodetg. 
The  Under  Secbetaey, 

Colonial  Secretary's  Office^  WeJUnffton. 


No.  8. 

Mr.  James  Payne  to  the  Hon.  the  Colonial  Secretary. 

Geeymouth,  25t&  October,  1877, 
Sm :  I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  receipt  of  your  letter  of  date 
and  number  as  per  margin,  and  to  inform  you  that  this  society  wiQ  have 
all  its  hatching-boxes  and  ponds  in  perfect  readiness  to  leodve  the  sal- 
mon ova  on  its  arrival. 

The  boxes  have  been  cleaned  from  all  trout,  and  are  available  at  Bixy 
moment. 
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I  am  further  directed  by  this  society  to  request  that  its  claims  for  por- 
tion of  the  whitefish  to  arrive  be  recognized,  and  that  yon  wiU  be  good 
enough  to  put  such  upon  record. 

This  society  acknowledge  with  deep  gratitude  the  attention  of  the 
govemment  in  securing  salmon  ova  for  it. 
I  have,  &c., 

JAMES  PAYNE, 

Hon.  Secretary  Orey  District  Acclimatization  Society. 
The  Hon.  the  Colonial  Secretary. 


No.  9. 

Mr.  S.  0.  Farr  to  the  Son.  the  Colonial  Secretary. 

Christohxjroh,  l^th  October  J 1877. 
Dear  Sir:  I  beg  leave  to  acknowledge  receipt  of  yours  of  the  12th 
instant,  covering  papers  for  our  information,  for  which  receive  our  most 
sincere  thanks. 

I  have,  &c., 

S.  C.  FAEE. 
The  Hon.  the  OoLOioAL  Secretary. 


No.  10. 

Mr.  W.  Arthur  to  the  Hon.  the  Colonial  Secretary. 

DUNEMN,  let  November  J 1877. 
Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  your  letter  of  11th  ultimo,  re- 
garding a  box  of  American  salmon  ova  to  arrive  soon.  In  reply,  I  have 
to  state  that  the  Otago  Society  has  given  the  necessary  instructions  to 
Mr.  Deans,  the  curator,  to  make  his  preparations  for  accommodating 
50,000  ova  in  our  hatching-boxes. 
I  have,  &c., 

W.  AETHUE, 
Acting  Secretary  Otago  Acclimatization  Society. 
The  Hon.  the  Colonial  Secretary. 


No.  11. 

Mr.  Henry  Howard  to  the  Under  Secretary. 

Salmon  Ponds,  Wallacetotony  20th  October^  1877. 
Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter  of  the 
11th  instant,  informing  me  of  the  expected  arrival  of  salmon  ova,  and  to 
inform  you  that  everything  is  ready  for  its  reception. 
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I  should  feel  thankfiil  if  the  govemmeat  ooald  give  soeh  direcdons  to 
the  railway  authorities  at  Invercargill  as  would  prevent  any  onneoesaaiy 
delay  in  its  transit  from  Bluff  to  the  Makarewa  station. 
I  have.  &c., 

HBimT  HOWARD. 
The  Under  Secretary,  Wellington. 


So.  12. 


The  Under  Secretary  to  Mr.  Henry  Howard. 

Sir  :  With  reference  to  your  letter  of  the  20th  instant^  relative  to 
preparations  being  made  for  the  reception  of  salmon  ov^  at  tlie  Mala- 
rewa  ponds,  I  am  directed  to  inform  you  that  the  railway  aath<»rities 
have  been  instructed  to  give  you  every  facility  in  the  transit  of  the  ova 
from  the  bluff  to  its  destination. 

Ton  had  better  place  yourself  in  communication  with  the  station- 
master  at  the  bluff  on  the  subject 

I  have,  &C.,  Gt.  8.  COOPER 

No.  13. 

The  Hon.  Mathew  HohneSy  M.  L.  (7.,  to  the  Hon.  the  Colonial  SeereUary. 

Wellinckton,  November  2, 1877. 
Sir  :  On  behalf  of  the  Oamaru  Acclimatization  Socie^  I  beg  to  tJiaok 
you  for  Hie  manner  in  which  you  were  prepared  to  meet  their  s^phca- 
tion  for  salmon  ova  for  that  district,  and  am  sorry  to  find  that  all  the 
shipment  now  on  its  way  firom  San  Francisco  was  promised  before  my 
application  was  made. 

As  further  shipments  are  to  follow,  I  now  beg  to  apply  for  two  cases 
salmon  and  two  cases  whitefish  ova,  out  of  the  first  shipment  to  anive 
from  America,  for  the  Oamaru  Acclimatization  Society. 

I  may  state  that  suitable  provision  has  been  made  to  receive  and  luirfsh 
the  ova,  and  that  Mr.  Toung  (one  of  the  most  successM  in  this  line) 
has  undertaken  to  conduct  the  experiment. 
I  have,  &c., 


The  Hon.  the  Colonial  Seorstary. 


MATHEW  HOLMES. 


No.  14. 


Mr.  J.  0.  Firth  to  the  Under  /Secretary. 

[Telegram.] 

Auckland,  ITovembcr  %  1S77. 
*  I  have  shipped  per  Botoma,  sailing  this  evening,  one  case  of  fifly 
thousand  salmon  ova  to  Williams,  Napier,  with  one  ckeat  of  ioe  in  re- 
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«rve.  Same  quantity  ova  and  two  chests  reserve  ice  each  to  Travers, 
tV^ellington,  Farr,  Ghristchnrch,  Perkins,  Invercargill,  and  have  wired 
idvice  of  shipment  to  each  party.    Did  Greymouth  ova  arrive  t 

J.  0.  FIETH. 


No.  16. 
Mr.  J.  0.  Firth  to  the  Under  Secretary. 

Auckland,  November  20, 1877. 

Sm :  I  perceive  by  your  telegram  of  yesterday  that  some  misappre- 
lension  exists  as  to  the  quantity  and  distribution  of  the  sahnon  ova  re- 
eived  by  the  November  mail-steamer. 

By  way  of  putting  the  matter  fully  before  you,  I  may  state  that  in  an- 
wer  to  my  letter  of  11th  of  April  to  the  Hon.  S.  F.  Baird  that  gentleman 
jranged  to  send  200,000  ova  for  the  Auckland  Acclimatization  Society, 
nd,  in  answer  to  a  subsequent  request  of  mine,  a  further  shipment  of 
0,000  for  the  Canterbury  Society,  and  50,000  for  the  Victorian  Society, 
hi  receiving  your  letter  of  the  11th  October,  asking  me  to  receive  and 
provide  for  the  safe  distribution  of  the  500,000  salmon  ova  the  New  Zea- 
md  Government  were  expecting  to  arrive  by  steamer  on  November  3, 
r  at  latest  by  next  mail-steamer,  and,  knowing  that  the  ova-boxes  are 
hipped  from  their  crates  in  San  Francisco  so  that  they  may  be  placed 
a  the  steamer's  ice-house,  I  immediately  set  to  work  to  provide  a  double 
best  (the  interspace  packed  with  sawdust)  for  each  ova-box  expected 
16  in  number),  with  the  necessary  ice-boxes  for  a  reserve  of  ice.  I  had 
rovided  also  2  tons  of  ice  as  a  first  installment,  if  the  whole  800,000  ova 
rrived.  These  preparations  were  fully  completed  on  November  2,  when 
he  mail-steamer  arrived  at  Auckland.  On  her  arrival  I  found  that  11 
oxes  only  had  arrived,  consigned  on  ship's  manifest  to  Auckland  Accli- 
latization  Society.  I  could  learn  nothing  of  any  for  the  New  Zealand 
rovemment. 

I  had  a  staff  of  8  men  on  the  wharf,  but  the  difficulty  of  getting  the 
va-boxes  out  of  the  ice-house,  where  they  lay  imbedded  in  tons  of  ice, 
as  so  great  that  I  had  not  completed  the  packing  of  the  11  boxes  till 
o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  3d  November,  though  I  and  my  men  had 
een  bard  at  work  all  through  the  night. 

Not  wishing  to  disappoint  the  more  suitable  localities  in  the  south,  I 
rranged  to  ship  some  of  the  Auckland  ova  to  Christchurch  (in  addition 
)  their  own  parcel),  to  Dunedin,  to  Invercargill,  and  NapierJ  to  be  re- 
imed  to  us  on  receipt  by  government  of  the  ova  ordered  by  them.  I 
lerefore  placed  on  board  the  Wanaka  steamship,  before  7  o'clock  a.  m., 
'o vember  3, 4  boxes  with  reserves  of  ice  for  the  three  places  first  named, 
itending  to  ship  to  Napier  by  the  Eotorua  on  the  6th.  When  on  my 
J  torn  from  Onehunga,  the  secretary  of  our  society,  having  obtained  his 
i  vices,  waited  uxK>n  me  with  a  letter  from  Messrs.  Gross  &  Co.,  our  San 
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Francisco  agents,  advising  shipping  11  boxes  salmon  ova  ftw  the  Auck- 
land Acclimatization  Society,  and  inclosing  press  copy  of  a  letter  tem 
Professor  Baird's  deputy  at  Bedding,  in  which  there  forttinatelj  h^- 
I>ened  to  be  a  copy  of  the  names  of  places  to  which  the  10  boxes  were  to 
be  sent— identical  with  Dr.  Hector^s  list  of  28th  July,  1877 — embodied 
in  the  Parliamentary  papers  you  sent  to  me  (with  one  for  the  TietoiiaD 
Society).  I  then  found  that  for  some  reason  or  other  the  United  States 
Fish  Commissioners  had  not  forwarded  the  Auckland  and  Can 
bury  orders.  I  at  once  telegraphed  Captain  McGillivray ,  of  the  Wanaki 
steamship,  to  deliver  the  two  boxes  marked  "Christchurch'^  to  Kelaofi 
and  Greymouth.  On  the  6th  I  dispatched  per  Botorua : 
1  box  to  Napier, 


1  box  to  Wellington, 
1  box  to  Christchurch, 
1  box  to  Invercargill, 


With  7  ice-boxes  in  reserve. 


Per  Wanaka — 

1  box  to  Nelson  (as  above),        ] 

1  box  to  Greymouth  (as  above),      ^^,^.  ,. ,  .      . 

IboxtoDonedin,  [•  With  6  boxes  loe  in  weerro. 

1  box  to  Invercargill,  j 

8 
Leaving  for  Auckland  ^  and  -^  for  Victoria  Society  (not  induded  in 
government  order.) 

Having  made  every  arrangement  at  great  expense  and  mudi  personal 
inconvenience  for  the  safe  reception  and  proper  dispersion  of  the  Ml 
quantity  of  800,000  ova,  I  must  confess  to  a  little  disappointment  at  be- 
ing therefore  rendered  unable  to  stock  the  Auckland  rivers  to  the  nam- 
ber  and  extent  I  had  intended. 

Since  the  arrival  of  the  mail  steamer  on  November  2, 1  have  been 
actively  engaged  in  carrying  out  the  work  you  intrusted  to  me,  of  pack- 
ing and  transshipping  the  ova  to  southern  ports,  and  in  placing  the 
Auckland  portions  in  the  King  country  to  the  south,  and  in  the  Wairot 
Biver  and  its  tributaries  to  the  north. 

From  telegrams  I  have  received,  I  am  pleased  to  think  that  the  woric, 
arduous  though  it  has  been,  has  not  been  in  vain. 

Pray  pardon  the  length  of  this  letter,  as  I  could  not  permit  any  mis- 
apprehension as  to  the  proper  disposal  of  the  ova  to  exist  in  your  mind 
without  endeavouring  to  remove  it. 
I  have,  &c., 

J.  O.  PIETH, 
President  of  the  Auckland  Acolim€ai3ation  Sodetg. 
G.  S.  CoopiiR,  Esq., 

Under  Secretary y  Wellington. 
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No.  16. 
Mr.  J.  Os  Fifth  to  the  Under  Secretary. 

Auckland,  2l8t  January^  1878. 

Sm :  I  beg  to  infonn  you  that  I  have  successfully  deposited  the  100,000 
salmon  ova  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Auckland  Acclimatization  So- 
ciety, as  follows : 

40,000  in  the  Puniu  Eiver,  in  the  King  country,  the  chief  Eewi  Mania- 
XK>to  co-operating  with  me  and  assisting  me. 

8,000  in  the  river  Thames. 

7,000  in  a  small  stream  near  the  chief  Tirarau's  settlement,  Wairoa 
North. 

7,000  in  the  Mangakahia  Biver,  near  the  Hikurangi  stream. 

36,000  in  the  Mangakahia  Biver,  near  Te  Wero's  settlement. 

About  95  per  cent,  of  these  hatched  out,  and,  though  the  occurrence 
of  a  firesh  in  the  Mangakahia  Biver  interfered  somewhat  with  the  suc- 
cess of  the  enterprise,  I  have  no  doubt  that  a  very  foir  measure  of  suc- 
cess has  been  attained. 

I  inclose  (1)  duplicate  receipt  from  Mr.  Myron  Green  for  ^750,  paid  by 
Mr.  Creighton  to  United  States  Fish  Commission,  for  package  and  transit 
charges  of  500,000  salmon  ova,  and  (2)  letter  from  Profl  Spencer  F.  Baird 
confirming  same.  For  this  sum  Mr.  Creighton  drew  upon  me,  which  I 
honored,  and  was  subsequently  refunded  a  like  amount  by  the  Treasury 
at  Wellington,  £164  la.  3d. 

I  have  to  thank  you  for  the  very  efficient  aid  you  have  rendered  me 
in  the  distribution  of  the  half  million  ova. 

I  have,  &c.,  J.  0.  FDBTH. 

G.  S.  CooPEB,  Esq., 

Under  Secretary ^  WeUingUm. 


No.  17. 
Frederu^  Ruddlestany  Esq.j  to  the  Hon.  the  Colonial  Secretary. 

Nelson,  7th  Janua/ryj  1878. 

Sib  :  I  have  the  honor  to  report  for  the  information  of  the  government 
the  success  that  has  so  £Ekr  attended  the  introduction  of  American  salmon 
ova  into  the  rivers  of  this  district. 

The  ova  arrived  from  San  Francisco  on  the  evening  of  Sunday,  the  4th 
of  November.  On  Monday  moniing  I  opened  the  box  said  to  contain 
50,000.  I  found  eight  layers,  each  about  a  quart,  and  packed  between 
a  thin  material  like  scrim,  and  each  layer  separated  by  moss.  I  caused 
all  the  dead  eggs  to  be  picked  out  (about  1,500).  The  sound  ones  were 
then  put  into  the  hatchiog  ponds,  and  the  ponds  covered  with  boards  to 
protect  the  eggs  from  the  sun.    On  Friday,  the  9th  November,  the  first  fish 
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made  its  appearance,  and  by  Monday,  the  19ih,  all  were  hatched  out, 
with  the  exception  of  about  1,000  bad  eggs.  They  were  thus  left  undis- 
turbed until  the  8th  December,  when,  finding  they  had  begun  to  feed,  I 
caught  about  half  of  them  and  turned  them  into  the  Wairoa  Kiver,  doee 
by  the  railway  bridge.  On  the  following  Saturday,  16th  December,  the 
remainder  were  caught  and  placed  into  two  large  tiii'lined  cases  and  sent 
by  rail  to  Fox  Hill,  from  which  place  they  were  taken  by  spring  ccmTi^- 
ances  over  Spooner's  Bange,  a  distance  of  about  fourteen  miles,  and 
placed  into  the  Motueka  Eiver,  with  a  loss  only  of  about  fifteen  on  tibe 
road. 

I  estimate  the  total  number  turned  out  at  about  25,000,  and  the  bad  ova 
at  about  2,500.  It'will  thus  be  seen  that  the  box  contained  little  mxxe 
than  half  the  estimated  quantity,  viz,  50,000. 

The  ova  was  certainly  most  carefully  and  beautifully  packed,  and  tiie 
arrangements  for  supplying  ice  were  exceedingly  good.  Great  caredit  is 
due  to  the  shippers,  and  it  would  be  well  if  Dr.  Buckland  and  oth^s  in 
England  interested  in  the  acclimatization  of  fish  would  take  a  lesscm  in 
packing  ova  from  our  American  friends. 

In  conclusion,  I  hope  the  government  will  continue  the  good  work  ao 
well  commenced  until  salmon  is  established  in  Kew  Zealand  waten 
beyond  a  doubt  and  our  rivers  well  stocked. 

I  have,  &c,  PEEDEEICK  HUDDLESTONB, 

Hon,  Secretary  Nelson  Acclimatization  Socieig, 

The  Hon.  the  Colonial  Seobetaby. 


No.  18. 
Mr.  W.  Arthur  to  the  Hon.  tJ^e  Colomal  Secretary. 

DUNEDIN,  16th  December  J 1877. 

Sib  :  I  have  tiiie  honor  to  inform  you  that  the  box  of  American  safanon 
ova  (supposed  50,000)  arrived  here  safely  by  the  Taupo  on  the  7th,  and 
contents  transferred  to  the  breeding  boxes  of  the  Otago  AcelimatizatiaD 
Society  with  as  little  delay  as  possible.  The  supply  of  ice  was  not  ex- 
hausted, and  the  ova  were  in  very  good  condition,  only  four  or  five  pff 
cent  having  gone  bad.  I  am  sorry,  however,  to  say  that  after  being 
four  days  in  the  hatching-boxes  many  of  them  died,  but  otheFS  aie 
healthy,  and  some  are  hatching  out. 

The  society  will  be  glad  to  hear  soon  as  to  when  the  supply  of  white- 
fish  ova  may  be  expected  for  our  lakes.  Our  acconmiodation  ia  limited, 
and  besides  the  salmon  ova  we  have  a  great  number  of  young  trout 
recently  hatched  out  still  in  the  hatching-boxes. 

I  have,  &0.J  W.  ABTHUB, 

Acting  Secretary  Otago  AccUmatieatian  Soeieiy. 

The  Hon.  the  Colonial  Seobetaby. 
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Ko,  19. 

The  Son.  J.  A.  B.  Menzies  tp  the  Hon.  the  Colonial  Secretary. 

Wtndham,  2hth  January^  1878. 
Sm:  I  have  the  honor  to  mform  you  that  Mr.  Howard  reports  that  he 
has  placed  the  following  numbers  of  Galifomia  salmon  firy  in  the  rivers 
named: 

IntheOreti 35,000 

In  the  Waipahi 10,000 

In  the  Makarewa 18,000 

Total 63,000 

He  retains  for  the  present  about  800  fry  in  the  ponds.  Mr.  Howard 
remarks  that  only  25,000  fry  were  available  from,  the  ova  contained  in 
the  second  box  he  received,  that  box,  as  you  may  remember,  having  been 
transshipped  in  Auckland,  by  mistake,  to  the  Botorua,  whereby  it  reached 
the  ponds  above  a  week  later  than  the  other  box,  the  hatching  of  the 
ova  of  which  seems  to  have  produced  80  per  cent,  of  fry. 

Mr.  Howard  also  says  "  the  young  fish  are  exceedingly  healthy  and 
strong,  and  the  arrangements  for  the  transport  of  the  ova  from  America, 
tibiough  simple,  were  almost  perfect 

Have  you  any  intelligence  of  the  dispatch  of  the  English  salmon  ova 
ordered  f 

I  have,  &c., 

J.  A.  E.  MENZIES, 
Ohairma/n  of  Oommiasumera  of  Salmon  Ponds. 

The  Hon.  the  Oolonial  Seobetabt. 


No.  20. 
The  Hon.  the  Colonial  Secretary  to  His  SxceUeney  the  Oovemor. 

Wellinoton,  Ut  February^  1878. 

Ministers  desire  respectfully  to  inform  his  excellency  the  governor 
that  the  half  million  salmon  ova  which  arrived  by  the  mail  steamer  from 
San  Francisco  in  November  last  have  been  successfully  hatched  and  dis- 
tributed to  the  different  rivers  of  the  colony,  and  that,  by  information  that 
has  reached  the  government  from  various  directions,  it  has  been  demon- 
strated that  owing  to  the  extreme  care  with  which  tiie  ova  were  packed 
in  America  the  very  satisfactory  result  of  about  95  per  cent,  of  the  fish 
has  been  obtained. 

In  addition  to  the  half  million  sent  at  the  request  of  the  government, 

an  equal  quantity  has  been  sent  to  the  various  acclimatization  societies 

in  the  colony,  and  this  handsome  giffc  of  salmon  ova  ha^  been  made  to 

the  colony  without  charge,  except  cost  of  package  and  transit,  by  the 
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Fish  Commission  of  the  United  States,  under  the  direction  of  the  Hon. 
Spencer  F.  Baird,  as  Chief  Commissioner. 

Ministers  ventare  to  think  that  so  generons  an  action  on  the  part  of  a 
foreign  nation  is  worthy  of  being  acknowledged  in  a  special  nuumer. 
They  would,  therefore,  respectfully  ask  his  excellency  to  bring  the  matter 
under  the  notice  of  Her  Mjyesty's  (Jovemment,  through  the  secretary  of 
state  for  the  colonies,  in  the  hope  that  Her  Miyesty^s  Ck)vemment  wiD 
I>ermit  a  communication  to  be  made  to  the  (Government  of  the  United 
States  of  the  thanks  of  the  colony  of  New  Zealand  for  the  genearoos  and 
valuable  gift  of  a  million  salmon  ova  to  the  colony. 
I  have,  &c., 

G.  8.  WHITMOBB, 

Oolonidl  Secraarf. 
His  Excellency  the  Goyernob. 


lSro.2L 
The  Han.  the  Colonial  Seoretaty  to  Mr.  J.  O.  Firfh. 

WsLLiNaTON,  %th  December^  1877. 

Sir:  Eeferringto  the  correspondence  which  has  taken  place  <mtbe 
subject  of  the  salmon  ova  supplied  by  the  American  Fish  CommissioneiT 
and  which  reached  Kew  Zealand  by  the  November  mail,  I  have  the 
honor  to  inform  you  that  communications  have  been  received  from  aD 
the  acclimatization  societies  to  which  consignments  were  sent,  sts^f 
that  the  importation  seems  likely  to  turn  out  perfectly  snccessfoL 

It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  offer  you  the  thanks  of  the  govenim^ 
for  the  readiness  with  which  you  undertook  the  arduous  task  of  attend- 
ing  to  the  shipment  on  its  arrival  and  for  the  judicious  arrangementB 
you  made  for  the  distribution  of  the  portions  assigned  to  southern  sode- 
ties.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  to  those  arrangements  is  largely 
attributable  the  success  which  has  attended  the  experiment. 
I  have,  &c., 

G.  S.  WHUMOER 

J.  0.  Firth,  Esq.,  Auoldomd. 


No.  22. 

Mr.  J.  0.  Firth  to  ike  Hon.  the  Colonial  Seeretarg. 

Auckland,  lit*  J^^bntory,  1878. 
Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  thank  you  for  your  letter  of  6th  December 
last,  conveying  the  thanks  of  the  government  to  me  for  my  services  in 
distributing  the  salmon  ova  recently  presented  to  this  oohH^T  ^7  ^ 
United  States  Government 
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I  have  also  to  thank  you  for  bringing  under  the  notice  of  his  excellency 
the  governor  the  act  of  genuine  international  courtesy  displayed  by  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  in  the  noble  gift  of  one  million  salmon 
ova  to  the  colony  of  New  Zealand,  and  for  the  information  that  his  ex- 
cellency has  communicated  with  the  secretary  of  state  for  the  colonies, 
requesting  that  the  Government  of  the  United  States  may  be  thanked 
on  behalf  of  this  colony. 

I  have.  &c., 

J.  G.  FIETH. 
The  Hon.  the  Colonial  Seobetaby. 


JSTo.  23. 
Mr.  B.  J.  Oreighton  to  the  Son.  the  Colonial  Secretary. 

San  Fbanoisco,  Gal.,  lOtii  January^  1878. 

Sib  :  I  have  the  honor  to  inform  you  that  I  have  consigned  to  your 
government  from  the  United  States  Fish  Gommission,  per  favor  of  Pro- 
fessor Baird,  500,000  whiteflsh  eggs,  which  I  hope  will  arrive  in  good 
condition  and  hatch  out.  I  inclose  Professor  Baird's  letters  and  tele- 
grams to  me  on  this  subject;  also,  telegrams  from  and  to  Mr.  Glark, 
deputy  fish  commissioner  at  Northville,  Mich.  *  In  fiirther  explanation, 
however,  I  may  state  that  I  wrote  to  Professor  Baird  on  this  subject 
several  months  ago,  and  expressed  a  desire  of  obtaining,  if  possible, 
another  supply  of  whitefish  eggs  for  the  colony,  in  consequence  of  the 
failure  of  previous  shipments.  I  explained  to  him  the  geographical 
position  of  the  leading  settlements,  and  the  risk  of  failure  in  distributing 
the  ova  on  arrival  about  midsummer  along  such  an  extended  seaboard, 
and  he  promised  that  the  next  consignment  would  be  left  to  my  discre- 
tion in  that  regard. 

Accordingly  I  have  written  to  J.  G.  Firth,  esq.,  president  of  the  Auck- 
land Acclimatization  Society,  requesting  him  to  take  charge  of  at  least 
250,000  eggs,  and  hatch  out  the  same  in  the  breeding  ponds  at  Auck- 
land, firom  which  stock  the  North  Island  lakes  should  be  supplied.  It 
is  necessary  that  there  should  be  running  water.  I  should  be  gratified 
if^  in  addition  to  Lake  Taupo  and  other  lakes  on  the  line  of  the  Waikato, 
the  Wairarapa  could  be  speedily  stocked  with  this  valuable  fish.  The 
lesser  lakes  could  be  attended  to  subsequently. 

I  have  likewise  telegraphed  to  the  Ghristchurch  and  Dunedin  Accli- 
matization Societies,  requesting  them  to  put  themselves  in  communica- 
tion with  you }  but  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  only  these  leading  societies, 
and  perhaps  Nelson,  should  be  supplied  with  eggs,  and  these  only  if, 
upon  examination  in  Auckland,*  the  eggs  could  &irly  stand  the  journey. 
In  any  contingency,  or  if  there  should  be  a  doubt  of  the  eggs  spoiling, 
I  should  recommend  that  the  entire  consignment  should  be  hatched  at 
Auckland,  and  the  young  fish  thence  distributed  over  the  colony.    But 
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as  there  is  always  a  reasonable  feeling  of  pride  in  snch  matters,  the  so- 
cieties named  are  entitled  to  the  utmost  consideration  consistent  with 
the  preservation  of  this  valoable  contribation  to  the  food  fi^  of  the 
colony.  One  hundred  thousand  eggs  might  be  shipped  to  Gant^bnryf 
100,000  to  Dunedin,  and  50,000  to  Nelson.  This  would  dispose  of  the 
entire  shipment,  which  is  in  ten  (50,000)  boxes. 

In  this  connection  I  have  consulted  several  gentlemen  experi^ioed  m 
the  American  fisheries,  and  they  unhesitatingly  place  whitefish  as  the 
most  valuable  of  all  fresh-water  fish,  ranking  as  a  food  fish  above  aH 
other  varieties.  They  are  prolific,  grow  ta  a  large  size,  and  are  equsJlj 
good  for  food  fresh  or  salted.  Should  they  be  successfully  acclimatized 
in  Kew  Zealand,  the  colony  will  derive  an  immense  return  for  the  small 
outlay  incident  to  introducing  them. 

I  have  taken  advantage  of  the  refrigerator-box  of  the  Auckland  So- 
ciety, in  which  the  late  consignment  of  salmon  ova  were  shipped,  and 
filled  it  with  ice  in  lieu  of  the  ship's  ice-house,  which  Oaptain  Dearboor 
has  placed  at  my  disposal  for  the  whitefish.  This  wiU  economize  ice 
and  give  a  more  reasonable  certainty  of  the  consigmnent  arriving  safely. 
I  may  here  state  that  Oaptain  Dearbour,  of  the  City  of  Sydney,  takes  a 
very  deep  interest  in  this  work  of  acclimatization,  and,  I  think,  deserves 
some  recognition  by  the  government. 

I  have  also  consulted  Mr.  Bedding,  Pish  Oommissioner  for  Oalifomia, 
from  whom,  and  his  Deputy,  Mr.  Woodbury,  I  have  received  every  pos- 
sible aid.  I  need  not,  however,  encumber  this  communication  by  inclos- 
ing my  correspondence  with  these  gentlemen. 

The  fact  that  I  received  intimation  of  this  shipment  by  telegram  on 
the  5th  instant  compelled  me  to  wire  a  message  through  by  cable  to  j^^ 
vent  the  possibility  of  the  consignment  fedling  for  want  of  preparedness 
on  arrival.  It  was  addressed  to  the  premier.  As  I  was  not  in  funds  to 
'  meet  this  and  other  disbursements  on  account  of  the  colony,  I  have  drawn 
for  the  amount,  as  per  vouchers  and  statement  of  account  annexed,  which 
please  honor.  I  also  inclose  statement  of  account  from  Mr.  Cl^-k,  to 
whom  you  will  be  good  enough  to  remit  the  amount  by  return  mail,  ap- 
prising me  of  the  fact.  You  will  observe  what  Professor  Baird  states 
ux>on  this  subject — ^and  I  would  respectfully  suggest  that  the  govenmieot 
convey  to  him  an  expression  of  their  appreciation  of  the  interest  he  has 
taken  in  the  acclimatizing  of  food  fish  in  New  Zealand. 

I  have  acted  in  this  matter  without  instructions,  but  in  the  belief  that 
my  conduct  will  meet  with  your  approved. 

I  would  suggest,  in  conclusion,  that  the  government  in  fhtore  would 
prevent  risk  of  loss  by  apprizing  me  when  they  order  fish  eggs  from  the 
United  States  Oommission.  I  had  no  knowledge  of  the  last  order  to 
salmon  until  after  the  ship  sailed,  and  it  was  by  a  mere  accident  that  the 
entire  consignment;,  was  not  left  behind. 

I  have,  &c.,  ROBT.  J.  CEEIGHTOX 

The  Hon.  the  Oolonial  Seobetabt, 

Wellington. 
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[Inolosore  1  in  No.  33.] 
Ptofessar  Baird  to  Bobert  J.  CreighUmy  Esq, 

Washington,  5th  Januarg^  1878. 

Sm :  MindfiQ  of  the  desire  of  New  Zealand  to  obtain  an  additional 
supply  oC»whitefish  eggs,  I  arranged  with  Mr.  F.  N.  Clark,  of  North ville, 
Mich.,  for  half  a  million,  and  to  bring  them  forward  to  a  proper  stage  for 
shipment  I  am  informed  that  the  eggs  are  now  ready,  and  he  has  been 
instracted  to  forward  them  to  you  at  once.  They  are  to  be  put  up  in  ten 
packets  of  50,000  each,  bo  as  to  be  more  conveniently  divided. 

It  may  be  well  for  you  to  confer  with  Mr.  B.  B.  Bedding,  Commissioner 
for  California,  in  regard  to  the  proper  treatment  of  these  eggs.  They 
are  not  quite  so  far  advanced  as  those  of  last  year. 

Mr.  Clark's  charge  for  these  eggs  is  $1  per  thousand,  or  $500  for  the 
lot,  exclusive,  I  presume,  of  packing  and  expressage.  If  you  have  not 
this  amount  on  hand  you  can  collect  it  at  your  earliest  convenience  from 
the  colony  and  send  it  direct  to  Mr.  Clark.  My  own  appropriation  did 
not  x)ermit  me  to  incur  so  large  an  expense  during  the  present  season. 

It  is  possible  that  for  greater  security  the  eggs  may  be  shipped  in  two 
lots  at  intervals  of  two  or  three  days,  so  that  if  one  is  lost  the  other  may 
not  be. 

Presuming  that  you  have  ample  instructions  from  New  Zealand  as  to 
the  distribution  of  these  eggs,  and  leaving  it  to  you  to  attend  to  their 
specific  assignment, 
I  have,  &c., 

SPENOBB  F.  BAIBD, 

OommtBsioner. 

S.  J.  Cbeighton,  Esq., 

Affent  far  New  ZedUmd^  Swn  Fra/iuAsoo^  OaU 

[Inolosme  8  in  No.  23.] 
Mr.  K  J.  Oreighton  to  Professor  Baird. 

San  Fbanoisoo,  Wth  Januaryy  1878. 

Sib:  Accept  my  best  thanks  for  your  letters  and  telegrams,  and  the 
valuable  contributions  of  food-fish  for  New  Zealand  which  you  have 
been  good  enough  to  make  on  behalf  of  the  United  States  Fish  Com- 
mission. 

I  have  forwarded  your  letters  and  telegrams  to  the  New  Zealand  Gov- 
ernment, which  will  not  Ml  to  appreciate  your  kindness.  Mr.  Clark 
telegraphed  me  of  the  departure  of  the  ova  firom  Northville  on  the  11th, 
and  I  expect  their  arrival  to-night  or  to-morrow.  I  have  made  arrange- 
ment for  their  shipment  per  City  of  Sydney,  which  sails  for  New  Zea- 
land and  Australia  on  the  2l8t  instant,  and  have  apprised  the  govern- 
ment by  cablegram  of  the  consignment.    Mr.  Clark's  bill  for  the  eggs 
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will  be  forwarded  to  the  colony,  and  a  remittance  direct  made  by  the 
government.  I  shall  write  to  him  to  that  effect.  K  I  had  been  in 
funds,  I  should  have  had  pleasure  in  paying  the  amount  at  once. 

I  am  happy  to  say  that  the  shipment  of  salmon  ova  arrived  at  its 
destination  safely,  and  has  proved  a  great  success.  I  think  'Sew  Zea- 
land is  now  fully  stocked  with  salmon,  at  least  to  such  an  extent  as  to 
render  further  shipment  for  some  time  to  come  unnecessary.  SmaD 
parcels  of  eastern  trout  have  been  sent  and  are  successful;  but  I  attach 
greater  importance  to  the  acclimatization  of  whitefish  than  to  all  tlie 
others,  as  well  from  the  delicacy  of  the  flesh  as  from  its  commerdal 
value.  Kew  Zealand  is  a  country  of  lakes  and  rivers  peculiarly  ad^tcd 
for  it  I  can  only  express  a  hope  that  this  consignment  may  &jre  better 
than  the  consignment  of  last  year. 
I  have,  &c., 

EOBEET  J.  CBEIGHTON . 

Prof.  S.  F.  Baibi),  WasMngtm. 


[Inoloauie  3  in  No.  23.] 

Mr..Fr(mk  JT.  OlarJc  to  Mr.  B.  J.  OreigMm. 

NoBTHvnj-B,  Mich.,  UthJanuaryy  1878. 
Sm :  I  have  this  day  shipped  you  two  crates  (500,000)  of  whitefish 
eggs  for  your  government,  and  telegraphed  you  to  that  effect.    Please 
have  your  government  report  condition  upon  opening  of  the  same,  to  me. 
I  have,  &C., 

FRANK  F.  CLAEK. 

[Inclosme  4  in  Ko.  23.] 
Mr.  B.  J.  Creighton  to  Mr.  F.  JST.  Clart. 

San  Francisco,  Cal.,  20lh  January j  1878. 

Sir  :  I  have  pleasure  in  acknowledging  the  safe  arrival  of  ten  boxes 
whitefish  eggs  for  Kew  Zealand  from  your  fish-hatching  house.  They 
arrived  early  Friday,  and  were  opened  and  examined  by  Mr.  Woodbaiy, 
foreman  of  the  State  hatehing  house,  San  Leandro.  They  are  in  good 
condition,  and  promise  to  arrive  safely  at  their  destination.  I  have  bad 
them  packed  in  ice  in  the  ice-chest  of  the  mail  steamship  City  of  Syd- 
ney, which  sails  on  the  21st.  They  will  remain  in  ice  all  the  voyage,  and 
be  hatehed  out  prompt  on  arrival. 

I  regret  that  the  consignment  to  the  State  Fish  Commissioners  of  Cali- 
fornia and  Nevada  was  valueless,  as  on  opening  them  they  were  all  found 
to  be  dead  and  stinking.  They  had  been  placed  near  the  stove  in  transit  ; 
hence  the  total  failure  of  the  shipment.  As  it  is  impossible  to  freeze 
fish-eggs  in  the  express  car,  owing  to  the  fact  that  a  stove  is  always  kept 
alight,  I  should  suggest  that  in  future  consignments  instructions  be 
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given  that  they  be  kept  as  cool  as  possible.  The  instmctioiis  on  the 
commissioner's  crate  not  to  let  the  eggs  get  below  zero  appears  to  have 
been  literally  followed.  The  sawdust  packing  was  at  blood-heat  when 
opened  by  Mr.  Woodbury.  To  the  absense  of  this  special  instruction  I 
attribute  the  safe  arrival  of  the  Kew  Zealand  consignment,  and  a  parcel 
of  trout  fipom  Wisconsin. 

I  forward  Professor  Baird's  letter  to  the  New  Zealand  Government,  in 
which  he  intimates  that  your  charges  for  the  eggs  would  be  $1  per  thou- 
sand and  packing.  You  did  not  send  me  an  account,  but  I  presume  this 
to  be  correct.  The  communication  with  the  colony  is  monthly.  I  have 
requested  the  New  Zealand  Government  to  transmit  the  amount  direct  to 
you,  and  inform  me  of  the  feet  I  likewise  forward  your  letter  to  me 
with  a  request  that  the  government  should  report  the  condition  of  the 
eggs  upon  opening  the  same. 

I  can  only  express  the  hox)e  that  the  consignment  may  arrive  at  its  des- 
tination in  as  prime  condition  as  it  leaves  San  Francisco. 
I  have.  &c., 

EOBT.  J.  CRBIGHTON. 

F.  N.  Claek,  Esq., 

United  States  Msh  Oommissioner^  NorthviUCy  Mich. 


No.  24. 
Mr.  B.  J.  Creighton  to  the  Son.  the  Colonial  Secretary. 

San  Francisco,  Jcmuary  20, 1878. 

Sib:  I  have  the  honor  to  state,  in  reference  to  my  previous  letter, 
that  I  have  had  a  conversation  with  the  members  of  the  State  Fish 
Commission,  and  learned  several  facts  of  great  practical  value  in  refer- 
ence to  the  propagation  of  whitefish,  which  1  have  embodied  in  a  letter 
to  Mr.  Firth,  of  Auckland,  in  the  belief  that  the  Auckland  Acclimatiza- 
tion Society  will  have  the  task  of  hatching  out  the  bulk,  if  not  aU,  the 
whitefLsh  eggs.  I  am  unable  to  copy  the  letter  in  time  for  this  mail. 
Should  the  suggestions  given  therein  be  acted  upon,  I  have  no  doubt  of 
the  success  of  the  experiment. 

I  have  further  to  request  that  you  will  cause  the  request  in  Mr. 
Clark's  letter  to  be  attended  to.  As  Mr.  Clark  did  not  send  any  state- 
ment of  account,  I  infer  that  the  $1  per  1,000  mentioned  by  Professor 
Baird  covers  cost  of  package.  It  may  not  be  the  case,  however.  If  so, 
8500  is  due  the  Fish  Commission  at  Northville,  and  should  be  remitted. 
I  have  sent  two  tons  of  ice — not  three,  as  I  originally  intended.  I  think 
two  tons  will  be  ample.  I  may  mention  that  I  received  very  great  as- 
sistance from  Mr.  Woodbury,  who  came  a  long  distance  twice  in  very 
inclement  weather,  to  examine  and  repack,  aft^r  drenching  the  eggs 
with  water  at  proper  temperature.  I  should  be  pleased  if  the  govern- 
ment would  authorize  me  to  thank  him  for  his  gratuitous  help. 
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The  accompanying  telegrams  and  correspondence  give  the  history  of 
the  transaction.  It  will  be  observed  from  my  reply  to  Mr.  Clark  that 
the  New  Zealand  shipment  was  fortonate  in  not  sharing  the  same  faite 
as  those  consigned  to  the  State  Fish  Commissioners  of  California  at 
Nevada,  which  perished  by  the  way. 
I  have,  &c., 

EOBT.  J.  CBEIQHTOH, 
The  Hon.  the  Colonial  Seobetaby, 

WeUmgtony  JST.  Z. 


No.  25.    . 

Mr.  J.  0.  Firth  to  the  Under  Secretary. 

[Telegram.] 

Auckland,  February  16, 1878i. 
Mail  steamer  arrived  last  night  at  seven  o'clock.  I  shipped  on  board 
Hawea  eight  boxes  containing  your  hundred  thousand  whitefi^  ova- 
packed  ice  in  two  insulating  chests  with  hundred  weight  ice  in  reswrvei 
Hawea  cleared  wharf  at  half-past  eight.  Owing  to  having  no  informa- 
tion of  dimensions  of  ova  boxes,  I  could  not  pack  the  remaining  two 
boxes  containing  one  hundred  thousand  ova.  These  I  forward  per 
Botorua.  Creighton  sends  full  instructions,  which  I  will  wire  yon  to-day 
for  information  of  Southern  Society.    Creighton's  exertions  well  deserve 

the  thanks  of  the  government. 

J.  C.  FIETBL 
G.  S.  CooPEB,  Esq., 

Under  Seoretoflry. 


No.  26. 

Mr.  J.  0.  Firth  to  the  Under-Seeretary. 

AUOKLANI),  April  19, 1878. 
Sib  :  I  have  this  day  forwarded  one  box  whitefish  ova  said  to  oontain 
60,000  ova,  proi)erly  packed  in  ice  in  insulating  box,  and  one  box  con- 
taining ice  in  reserve.  I  inclose  Mr.  Creighton's  instructions.  Having 
ftiUy  acquainted  you  of  aU  matters  relating  to  this  shipment  of  white- 
fish  ova,  it  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  witer  into  any  recapitulations. 
My  account  for  cost  incurred  will  be  forwarded  to  you  shortly. 

I  have,  &c, 

J.  C.  FIETH. 

G,  S.  CoOPEB,  Esq., 

Under-Secretary  J  Wellington. 

(Note-— This  box  was  forwarded  from  Wdlington  to  A.  M.  Johnson, 

Christchnrch,  on  22d  AprU. — J.  H.) 
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[Indocore  in  No.  26.] 
Mr.  CreighUm  to  Mr.  J.  C.  Firth. 

San  Fbanoisoo,  2Mk  January ^  1878. 

My  Deab  Sm :  Since  I  wrote  to  you  re  whiteflsh,  as  per  mclosore,  I 
have  learned  some  facts  which  are  of  interest  relative  to  the  artificial 
hatching  of  them,  firom  the  State  Fish  Commissioner  (Mr.  Bedding), 
and  the  foreman  (Mr.  Woodbury),  which  you  should  know. 

1st.  Mr.  Bedding  declares  that  it  is  almost  essential  that  they  should 
be  hatched  out  at  the  first  point  of  landing,  owing  to  their  delicacy. 
They  will  thrive  anywhere  if  the  water  is  deep  enough,  their  food  being 
small  Crustacea  adhenng  to  rocks  in  fresh  water  lakes,  having  a  current 
running  through  them.    They  should  have  a  sandy  and  gravelly  bottom. 

2d.  They  are  much  more  difficult  to  manage  than  salmon,  and,  until 
recently,  little  was  known  of  their  habits.  They  lose  their  sacks  in  ten 
days  at  a  temperature  of  35<^,  and  earlier  at  a  higher  temperature.  It 
will  be  necessary  to  feed  them  three  days  afterwards,  or  perhaps  earlier, 
if  they  are  to  be  transported  any  distance.  The  Pish  Oommissioners  of 
Wisconsin  discovered  this  year  that  whitefish  could  be  fed  with  blood 
for  an  indefinite  period,  and  in  the  San  Leandro  hatching  establishment, 
and  at  Lake  Ohabot  in  this  State,  the  same  experiment  has  been  tried 
with  success.  Mr.  Woodbury,  therefore,  suggests  that  you  keep  twenty 
of  the  fish  in  the  hatching  trough  and  feed  them  with  blood,  which  can 
be  squirted  into  the  water  with  a  syringe  and  thoroughly  mixed.  This 
would  serve  a  double  purpose.  It  would  establish  as  a  fact  what  is 
now  experiment,  that  whitefish  may  be  fed  upon  coagulated  blood,  and 
also  give  you  a  permanent  stock  for  purposes  of  spawning,  by  which 
your  society  might  derive  no  little  profit.  The  Pish  Commissioners 
here  aiB  very  anxious  in  regard  to  this  matter,  and  I  would  be  glad 
if  you  could  give  it  a  fair  trial  and  report  the  result.  As  fish  culture  is 
now  becoming  a^eading  industry,  the  economic  side  of  the  question  will 
readily  suggest  itself  to  your  mind. 

3d.  Whitefish,  as  soon  as  hatched  out,  rise  and  swim,  unlike  trout 
and  salmon,  which  lie  dormant  The  little  fellows  are,  therefore,  carried 
down  the  trough  with  the  current,  and,  unless  fine  wire  screens  are 
placed  across  it  to  intercept  them,  they  are  almost  certain  to  be  lost.  It 
was  in  this  way,  I  suspect,  the  Christchurch  Society  Lost  their  whitefish, 
and  not  by  a  fresh  during  the  night,  as  reported.  No.lS  mesh  (eighteen) 
will  keep  them  in.  They  should  have  as  much  back-water  as  possible 
to  swim  in.  In  ten  days,  as  I  have  said,  they  lose  then:  sack,  at  a  tem- 
perature of  35<^,  but,  as  they  may  lose  it  earlier,  it  is  necessary  that  a 
register  of  the  daily  temperature  of  the  water  be  kept,  and  food  be  fhr- 
nished  as  above  described. 

4th.  In  the  interest  of  science  and  acclimatization,  should  any  por- 
tion of  these  eggs  be  sent  south,  I  have  to  request  that  you  communi- 
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cate  these  feu^ts  to  the  i>er8ons  in  charge  of  them  for  their  gnidaDoe. 
One  way  and  other  I  have  written  a  decent  volume  in  this  coimection, 
and  cannot  x>ossibly  duplicate  or  quadruple  these  notes,  which  are  in 
the  rough.  I  have  not  written  on  this  subject  to  the  governments  which 
must  depend  upon  your  society  and  similar  bodies  for  the  propagation 
and  distribution  of  the  whiteflsh. 

I  may  remark  here  that  the  acclimatization  of  whitefish  is  in  its  in- 
fancy, and  much  has  yet  to  be  learned  regarding  it.  It  was  thought^ 
less  th^  four,  years  ago,  that  the  eggs  could  not  be  sent  neroes  this 
continent.  Several  parcels  failed,  but  at  length  a  few  were  hatched 
and  placed  in  Lake  Tahoe,  in  the  north.  This  was  less  than  three 
years  ago,  and  now  the  fishes  which  come  to  the  sandy,  pebbly  banks 
on  the  Califomian  side  of  the  lake  are  being  netted  and  s^it  to  Virginia 
City  Market.  They  spawn,  it  is  believed,  the  third  year.  Last  year 
ten  men  and  two  teams  were  employed  by  the  lake  commissioners  to 
cut  a  road  several  miles  through  the  snow  to  place  whitefish  in  another 
Korthem  GaUfomia  lake,  and  Lake  Tulare  in  the  south,  warmer  tluui 
Taupo,  and  about  as  large,  has  been  stocked.  The  entire  shipment  d 
whitefish  ova  for  Oalifornia  and  Nevada,  from  Korthville,  Mich.,  packed 
precisely  as  those  for  New  Zealand  by  Mr.  Clark,  and  coming  in  the 
same  car,  were  spoiled  in  transit.  On  being  opened  by  Mr.  Woodbmy 
and  myself  they  stank  and  were  putrid.  They  had  been  placed  near 
tbe  stove  by  the  express  agents  to  prevent  their  freezing.  Ours  had 
been  less  considerately  treated,  and  arrived  sound  and  lively,  as  I  had 
proof,  every  box  having  been  opened  and  examined  by  Mr.  Woodbury 
in  my  presence.  We  then  ascertained  their  temperature,  and  ga^'e 
them  a  drenching  with  water  at  a  similar  heat;  screwed  them  up,  re- 
versed their  position,  placed  them  upon  and  surrounded  them  with  ice 
in  the  Pacific  Company's  ice-houses.  I  telegraphed  to  Mr.  Woodboiy, 
and  brought  him  twice  from  a  considerable  distance,  by  road  and  rail, 
in  extremely  wet  weather,  to  assist  me,  and  as  it  was  alabor  of  love,  1 
am  anxious  that  he  should,  at  least,  have  honorable  mention.  I  should 
also  remark  that  Woodbury  has  invented  a  hatching  basket,  in  which 
30,000  salmon  eggs  may  be  hatched  with  certainty.  It  occupies  aboot 
two  feet  square,  and  would,  I  think,  be  a  great  assistance  to  you.  1 
don't  know  the  price,  but  it  is  trifling,  and  I  thought  I  would  mention 
it  to  you.    If  I  can  get  one  by  next  steamer,  I  will  send  it  down. 

Perhaps  it  would  not  be  trespassing  too  much  upon  your  kindness  to 
ask  the  secretary  of  your  society  to  make  copies  of  this  letter,  or  so 
much  of  it  as  may  be  necessary  for  their  guidance,  and  forward  one  to 
the  Christchurch,  Dunedin,  and  Nelson  societies;  or  send  one  to  the 
government  requesting  them  to  conmiunicate  the  same  to  tbose  bodies. 

I  dare  say  I  have  nearly  wearied  you,  but  I  know  your  enthusiastic 
love  for  acclimatizing  such  natural  products  as  animals  and  fishes  as 
may  be  useful  to  man,  and  therefore  presume  upon  your  time  and  pa- 
tience.   I  forgot  to  say  that  whitefish  take  bait    They  should  be  cloeely 
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ffotected  for,  at  leasts  fowr  yec^s.  The  wire  screen  referred  to  in  para- 
;raph  3  should  be  higher  than  the  water  to  prevent  loss  of  fish  by 
overflow. 

I  have,  &C.. 

EOBT.  J.  CRBIGHTOK 


No.  27. 

Mr.  J.  0.  IHrth  to  the  Under-Secretary. 

[Telegram.] 

Auckland,  16th  February  y  1878. 
Since  writing  last  I  And  I  can  push  on  preparations  at  the  hatching- 
lonse,  and  will  therefore  take  charge  of  one  box.    The  other  goes  on 
)y  Botoma. 

J.  0.  FIETH. 
G.  S.  GOOPEB, 

Under-Secretary. 


No.  2a 

Mr.  J.  0.  Firth  to  the  Under-Secretary. 

AUOEXAND,  ISth  February y  1878. 
Bib  :  Whiteflsh  ova  tamed  out  very  badly  in  the  box  you  wished  me 
^  take  charge  of.  All  destroyed  but  thirty.  Some  of  these  died  in 
latching,  others  died  soon  after.  Two  fish  living;  eight  ova  yet  to 
latch.  Cause  of  destruction,  too  many  in  one  box  and  too  much  com- 
>ression.    Shall  I  forward  the  second  box  or  open  it  heret 

J.  0.  FIETH. 
G.  S.  CooPEE,  Esq., 

Under-Secretary. 


Ko.  29. 
The  Son.  the  Colonial  Secretary  to  James  Sector ^  M.  D. 

Wellington,  16tt  February^  1878. 

Sm :  As  you  are  already  aware,  a  shipment  of  250,000  whiteflsh  ova 
But  from  San  Francisco  by  the  United  States  Fishery  Commission  has 
rrived  by  the  City  of  Sydney  at  Auckland,  and  has  been  transshipped 
ith  the  mail  on  board  the  Hawea. 

[  should  be  much  obliged  if  you  would  hold  yourself  in  readiness  to 
Uce  charge  of  the  ova  on  arrival  here,  and  to  proceed  with  them  to  the 
Huff,  and  superintend  their  deposition  in  Lake  Te  Anau,  taking  with 
ou,  if  necessary,  an  assistant  from  the  staff  of  the  museum. 
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The  necessary  instraotions  liave  been  sent  to  the  railway  offiooa  at 
Invercargill  to  co-operate  with  you,  and  rendering  every  aasistuioe  i& 
the  transport  of  the  Ova. 

I  have,  &c.,  

G.  S.  WHTTMOBB. 
JAMES  Hector,  M.  D.,  F.  E,  S.,  0.  M.  G., 


Ko.30. 
James  Sectary  Usq.y  M.  D.,  to  the  Han.  the  Oalanidl  Beeretaary. 

Wellington,  March  5, 1878. 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  report  that,  in  accordance  witli  your  instmo- 
tions,  I  have  distributed  the  cases  of  whiteflsh  ova  received  by  the  last 
San  Francisco  mail  in  the  following  manner : 

Eight  boxes,  each  containing  60,000  ova,  were  received  in  WeUington 
by  the  steamship  Ilawea  on  the  19th  ultimo,  packed  in  two  large  iee- 
chests,  two  boxes  having  been  left  in  Auckland.  The  four  ova-boxes 
half  filled  each  chest,  the  space  above  being  filled  with  broken  ice  and 
non-conducting  pads.  The  chests  stood  on  the  fore-hatch,  whi<^  is  a 
convenient  and  safe  position,  but  liable  to  the  objection  that  the  ova- 
boxes  have  to  be  moved  at  every  port,  and  that  they  might  be  influenced 
by  the  vibration  of  the  steam-winch. 

At  Lyttelton  one  chest  was  opened,  and  two  of  the  small  ova-boxes 
were  left  with  Mr.  O.  S.  Farr,  honorary  secretary  to  the  Ghristchmdi 
Acclimatization  Society.  I  should  state  that  one  of  these  boxes  bad  the 
cover  loose.  The  space  in  that  chest  was  filled  up  with  ice  and  blanket- 
ing, and  at  Port  Chalmers  it  was  delivered,  with  the  two  remaining 
ova-boxes,  to  Mr.  Arthur,  of  the  Otago  Acclimatization  Society,  with 
instructions  to  hand  one  of  them  to  Mr.  Gonnell,  or  his  agent,  for  tiie 
Oamaru  Acclimatization  Society,  on  application. 

The  other  chest  and  the  spare  ice,  of  which  I  got  a  finesh  supply  at 
Dunedin,  were  then  transshipped  to  the  steamship  Wanganoi,  the  sail- 
ing of  which  had  been  delayed  twenty-four  hours  through  tlie  liberality 
of  the  owners — ^Messrs.  Houghton  &  Co.  Kotice  having  been  previously 
given,  a  special  train  was  awaiting  my  arrival  at  the  Blnfi;  but  tiie 
steamer  being  later  than  was  expected  there  was  a  little  delay  at  Inver- 
cargill, so  that  it  was  not  until  1  o'clock  p.  m.  that  we  reached  the  El- 
bow. 

The  two  chests,  one  containing  the  spare  ice,  and  the  other  the  ova, 
weighing  about  600  pounds,  were  transferred  to  an  American  wagon 
with  leather  braces,  and,  having  covered  them  with  blankets  and  our 
tent,  a  start  was  made  at  2.30  p.  m. 

The  arrangements  for  the  conveyance  of  the  ova  from  the  Elbow  to 
Lake  Te  Anau,  upon  which  the  success  of  the  experiment  so  much  de- 
pended, had  been  made  by  Captain  Hankinson  with  great  judgment 
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Traveling  at  about  4  miles  an  honr,  by  snndown  we  reached  Centre 
HiU  Station,  and  halted  to  rest  two  hours,  until  the  mocm  rose.  At  11 
p.  m.  we  again  started,  guided  by  Mr.  Connor— the  road,  and  especially 
the  fords,  being  difficult  to  find  in  the  dark.  By  daylight  the  first  ford 
of  the  Mararoa  Eiver  was  reached,  and  we  again  halted  for  an  hour,  and 
repacked  the  chest  containing  the  ova,  filling  it  up  with  all  the  ice  that 
was  left,  and  leaving  the  spare  ice-chest,  and  so  lightening  the  load. 
At  11  a.  m.,  on  the  23d,  we  arrived  at  Messrs.  Hankinson's  Station  and 
obtained  fresh  horses,  and  by  3  p.  m.  the  most  difficult  part  of  the  road, 
which  is  that  crossing  the  mountains  bounding  the  east  side  of  the  lake, 
had  been  overcome,  and  the  journey  safely  accomplished.  By  previous 
arrangement  the  hatching-troughs  had  been  prepared  by  Mr.  F.  Han- 
kinson,  so  that  with  his  assistance  no  time  was  lost  in  unpacking  the 
ova,  and  by  6  p.  m.  the  operation  was  completed  and  the  result  of  the 
experiment  ascertained.  I  regret  to  say  that  this  was  not  very  satis- 
factory, as  out  of  the  four  boxes  of  ova  three  were  almost  completely 
destroyed  by  the  growth  of  white  fdngus,  and  the  young  fish,  which  had 
evidently  been  hatched  out  for  some  time,  were  reduced  to  a  pulpy  jelly. 
En  the  fourth  box,  in  which  there  was  only  a  slight  growth  of  fungus,  a 
ix>nsiderable  number  of  the  ova  were  found  in  sound  condition,  and 
liatched  out  rapidly  as  they  were  transferred  to  the  trough.  The  trough 
^as  not  placed  actually  in  the  lake,  but  in  a  small  stream  fed  by  a  spring 
jlose  to  the  shore,  the  temperature  of  the  water  being  a  little  below  50^ 
Pahr.  After  completing  the  arrangements  I  returned  to  Messrs.  Han- 
cinson's  Station,  leaving  Mr.  Burton,  taxidermist  to  the  Colonial  Museum, 
n  cliarge  of  the  young  fish,  with  instructions  to  camp  beside  them,  and 
end  them  until  they  were  sufficiently  advanced  to  turn  out  in  the  lake. 

I  should  state  that  the  supply  of  ice  proved  to  be  quite  sufficient,  more 
han  50  pounds  being  left  In  the  ice^est  at  the  end  of  the  journey. 

The  reason  of  the  failure  of  the  ova  was  evidently  defective  treatment 
luring  some  part  of  the  long  journey  from  Lake  Michigan.  Each  box 
ontained  four  layers  of  eggs  placed  between  layers  of  gauze-net  and 
loss.  The  ova-boxes,  which  were  11  inches  square  by  6  inches  deep, 
ad  several  holes  bored  in  both  top  and  bottom,  and  the  only  sound  ova 
^ere  in  the  top  layers,  and  out  of  reach  of  these  holes.  I  may  state  that 
[lis  was  also  found  to  be  the  case  in  one  out  of  the  two  boxes  left  at 
^onedin,  the  other  being  a  total  failure. 

At  Cliristchurch,  also,  a  few  sound  ova  were  found  in  a  similar  posi- 
on  in  one  of  the  boxes. 

I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  ova-boxes,  when  placed  in  the  ice- 
lests,  should  have  been  surrounded  with  ice  instead  of  having  it  only 
1  the  top,  as,  if  great  care  was  not  taken  to  cool  the  ice-chests  thor- 
igbly  before  the  ovaboxes  were  placed  in  them,  it  is  obvious  that  the 
imperature  of  the  ova-boxes  would  be  at  first  considerably  raised,  while 
;  the  same  time  the  water  of  the  melting  ice  would  drip  through  the 
>les  and  saturate  the  contents,  and  so  cause  the  ova  to  hatch. 
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The  white  fangas  growth  which  was  fonnd  so  abundantly  in  most  of 
the  boxes  seemed  to  spring  from  that  portion  of  the  moes  in  oontact 
with  the  layers  of  dead  fish^  bnt  one  of  the  boxes  was  neaxly  free  from 
it,  except  in  the  bottom  layers,  and  in  that  the  moss  was  green  and 
springy.  It  is  probable,  therefore,  that  the  decay  of  the  nioes  and  ^ 
growth  of  the  fangas  commenced  after  the  hatching  oat  and  death  of 
the  young  fish,  and  was  not  the  canse  of  the  Mlore.  From  tlie  cireiDB- 
stances  that  the  other  boxes  which  were  opened  at  ChrLstchorch  sbA 
Dunedin  were  in  the  same  condition,  it  is  to  be  condaded  tliat  the  fiul- 
are  of  those  taken  to  the  Te  Anaa  Lake  was  not  dae  to  tiie  long  aad 
roagh  land  joamey  to  which  they  were  snbjected,  so  that  with  the  ex- 
I>erience  now  gained,  and  with  some  modification  of  the  method  adopted 
in  packing  the  ova-boxes,  so  that  they  may  be  thoroughly  9urrounM 
with  ice,  I  feel  confident  that  future  consignments  can  be  safely  conveyed 
to  our  large  Alpine  lakes,  where  they  have  the  best  chance  of  thriving. 
The  ova  that  escaped  destruction  were  those  which  were  protected  torn 
the  drip  of  the  melting  ice,  and  were  therefore  comparatively  dry,  and 
in  such  a  position  that  they  were  at  the  same  time  kept  at  a  low  tern- 
perature  by  the  ice  resting  immediately  above  them.  It  did  not  appetr 
to  me  that  too  much  moss  had  been  placed  in  the  boxes,  whi(^  has  heci 
suggested  as  a  reason  for  the  failure,  but,  when  the  fungos  had  grown, 
the  moss  was  necessarily  crushed  into  less  space  and  formed  into  a  sod- 
den mass.  At  the  same  time  I  would  recommend  that  in  fntore  expoi- 
ments  the  gauze  on  which  the  eggs  are  spread  should  be  stretched  on 
light  frames  supported  at  proper  intervals  by  intermediate  comer  pieces ; 
but  these  and  other  suggestions  I  will  defer  for  another  report  upon  tbe 
subject,  after  conferring  with  Mr.  Firth  at  Auckland. 

The  experiment  on  this  occasion  has  been  so  far  successful  that  a  few 
hundred  fish,  at  least,  will  be  turned  out  in  Te  Anau  Lake,  imd  I  have 
recommended  that  the  fish  hatched  in  Dunedin,  of  which  there  are  about 
a  thousand,  should  be  sent  to  the  Wanaka  Lake,  and  the  small  number 
(about  a  dozen)  obtained  at  Ohristchurch  to  Lake  Coleridge. 
I  have,  &c., 

JAMBS  HECTOE. 

The  Hon.  the  Colonial  Seobetabt, 

WeUington. 


[Inclosare  1  in  No.  30.] 

Mr.  8.  Serh^t  Oox  to  Dr.  Rector. 

Te  Anaxt,  FdMrftarjf  20, 187a 
Sm :  You  will  be  pleased  to  hear  that  the  whiteflsh  are  doing  veiy 

well.    They  are  all  hatched  out  and  are  feeding  well  on  the  blood  whidi 

they  are  having  given  them. 
But  very  few  have  died,  and,  if  odd  be  an  essentiid  to  their  existaioe, 
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it  has  been  cold  enoagh  to^ay  for  almost  anything.  Barton  says  he 
would  be  afraid  to  turn  the  fish  into  the  lagoon  now,  as  the  distance  is 
rather  far,  so  they  will,  I  presume,  be  let  loose  in  the  lake  about  Satur- 
day, if  it  is  calm  enough. 

I  have,  &c.,  S.  HBEBEET  OOX. 

[Inclosure  2  in  No.  30.  ] 

Mr.  W.  Arthur  to  Dr.  Hector. 

AOOTiTM A  TIZATION  SOOIETT, 

DunediUy  10th  July^  1878. 
SiB:  You  will  be  sorry  to  hear  that  our  American  whitefish  experi- 
ment has  failed.  I  suppose  we  had  about  1,000  young  fish  which  throve 
very  well  at  the  breeding-ponds.  The  last  I  know  of  them  is  that  Deans 
started  with  the  whole  lot  for  the  Wanaka  before  they^ad  reached  that 
age  and  size  which,  in  conversation  with  you,  we  all  agreed  to  be  most 
prudent  before  turning  them  out  He  got  as  far  as  the  Teviot,  but  they 
had  nearly  aU  died  or  escaped  during  the  night  into  a  creek  where  the 
cans  were  put.  Both  Maitland  and  I  knew  nothing  about  it  until  Deans 
returned,  or  we  should  certainly  never  have  sanctioned  so  rash  a  stpp. 
I  hope  those  in  the  Te  Anau  will  get  on  better,  and  be  the  means  of 
stocking  our.  deep  lakes. 

I  have,  &c.,  W.  AETHUE,  Secretary 

No.  31. 
Mr.  A.  M.  Johnson  to  the  Hon.  the  Minister  for  Publio  Works. 

AMERICAN  WHITEFISH. 

Troutdalb  Farm,  Opawa, 

Christchurohj  6th  February^  1878. 

Sib  :  K  you  should  receive  any  whitefish  ova,  will  you  kindly  consid^ 
my  application  for  a  portion. 

I  have  every  facility  for  fish  culture,  and  have  this  season  hatched  out 
about  70,000  ova  (English  trout  and  American  salmon). 

My  establishment  being  a  private  one,  I  am  not  in  receipt  of  public 
moneys  in  the  shape  of  subscriptions,  licenses,  and  fines,  like  the  various 
acclimatization  societies,  although  I  have  to  compete  with  them  in  the 
sale  of  young  fish  for  stocking  purposes ;  therefore,-!  trust  you  will  see 
that  I  have  an  equal,  if  not  a  greater^  claim  on  your  consideration. 

I  may  also  add  that  the  English  brown  trout,  English  perch,  and  the 

American  brook-trout  {Saimo  fontinalis)  were  first  introduced  into  New 

Zealand  at  my  expense. 

I  have,  &c., 

A.  M.  JOHNSON. 

The  Hon.  the  MmiSTBB  for  Ptjblio  Works. 
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Fo.  82. 

Str.  A.  M.  Johnson  to  the  Hon.  the  Oolamdl  Seoretary. 

Troutdale  Farm,  Opa^a, 
Christchurchy  23d  AprUj  1878. 

Sir:  The  whiteflsh  ova  received  to-day  by  the  Botoma  I  r^iet  to 
report  as  all  hopelessly  bad,  with  the  exception  of  three. 

From  the  appearance  of  the  ova  the  &ilare  most  probably  arises  from 
the  eggs  having  been  obtained  too  long,  or  kept  without  ioe  before  the 
starting  of  the  steamer. 

It  is  qoite  possible  that  a  further  supply  might  be  obtained  tius  seft- 
son,  if  instructions  are  sent  by  the  outgoing  mail  so  that  the  order  oooM 
reach  the  collector  direct  firom  San  Francisco.  The  actual  cost  of  eggs 
in  America  is  not  much.  I  have  had  out  many  lots  of  trout  ova,  and 
seldom  paid  mc^  than  $4  per  thousand. 

With  a  view  to  increasing  the  chances  of  success  in  fiiture  simfltf 
shipments,  I  would  suggest  that  the  Hds  of  the  ova  boxes  be  screiivd 
down  instead  of  nailed,  a  larger  number  of  holes  made  in  the  lid,  and 
the  inside  of  the  boxes  slightly  burnt. 

Again  thanking  you  for  your  kindness  in  forwarding  me  the  ova, 
I  have,  &c., 

A.  M.  joBorsoir. 

The  Hon.  the  Colonial  Secretary,  Wellington. 


Ko.33. 
Sir  J.  Oraeroft  Wilson  to  Mr.  8.  0.  Farr. 

Oashmerb,  2d  Aprily  1878. 

Sir  :  1  have  the  honor  to  report  the  following  circumstances  in  cod- 
nection  with  the  fry  of  the  whitefish : 

On  the  26th  of  February  you  reported  that  you  had  opened  the  tvo 
boxes  supposed  to  contain  20,000  whitefish  ova,  a  present  from  the 
United  States  Fish  Commission  to  thQ  Government  of  New  Zealand;  Oat 
there  were  a  few  of  the  ova  hatching  out,  but  that  the  mi^rity  rf 
them  had  hatched  on  the  voyage  from  San  Francisco  or  AocklaDd,  the 
fry  from  which  were  dead.  Finally,  about  20  eggs  produced  fry  in  die 
hatching-boxes  of  the  society.  Two  of  these  died  previous  to  Sundi^t 
the  17th  of  March.  On  that  day,  in  consequence  of  a  hot  wind  firom  the 
northwest  raising  the  temperature  of  the  water  to  62^  Fahr.,  six  moK 
died,  and  it  was  evident  the  remaining  twelve  would  not  survive  saeh 
hot  weather. 

On  Wednesday  afternoon,  the  20th  of  March,  I  started,  aec(»diog  to 
promise,  by  the  4.20  p.  m.  train  for  Ooalgate  station,  taking  with  me  w 
American  vehicle,  a  pair  of  horses,  two  servants,  one  small  flsh-caor 
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with  an  aerating  ball  and  tnbe,  containing  the  twelve  surviving  fish, 
two  large  fish-cans  filled  with  fresh  artesian- well  water,  a  four-gallon 
block-tin  bucket,  and  6  packets,  each  containing  ten  ounces  muriate  of 
ammonia,  and  6  packets,  each  containing  ten  ounces  of  niter,  prepared  for 
the  trip  by  Dr.  Macdonald,  of  Lyttelton.  The  whole  party  was  franked 
by  the  general  government,  and  the  thanks  of  the  society  are  due  to  all 
the  railway  authorities  in  Ohristchurch. 

Having  taken  up  my  position  in  the  guard's  van  with  one  servant, 
nine  x>arts  of  water  were  placed  in  the  four-gallon  bucket,  and  three 
packets  of  muriate  of  anmionia  and  three  packets  of  niter  being  added, 
tiie  mixture  was  well  stirred.  The  thermometer  was  then  placed  in  it, 
and  itfell,  in  a  short  space  of  time,  to  34^  Fahr.  The  thermometer  having 
been  withdrawn,  the  can  containing  the  fish  was  placed  in  the  bucket. 
The  servant  kept  continually  aerating  the  water  in  the  fish-can,  and 
thus,  without  changing  the  water  or  interfering  with  the  mixture,  we 
arrived  at  Coalgate  station  at  7.15  p.  m.,  the  temperature  of  the  mixture 
during  the  journey  never  having  exceeded  38o. 

After  giving  the  fry  fresh  water  and  preparing  the  freezing  mixture 
as  before,  four  of  us  started  in  the  American  trap,  Mr.  James  Mcllraith 
having  kindly  volunteered  to  accompany  and  show  me  the  new  road, 
which  skirts  the  swamp  known  by  the  name  of  Dr.  TumbuU.  We,  how- 
ever, lost  our  way,  and  nearly  two  hours  of  our  valuable  time.  As  we  were 
approaching  the  hotel  at  Windwhistle,  we  were  joined,  according  to  ap- 
pointment, by  Mr.  F.  E.  Upton,  who,  on  horseback,  piloted  us  to  Snow- 
den,  the  residence  of  Mr.  W.  Glerard,  where  we  arrived  between  eleven 
and  twelve  o'clock,  midnight. 

Having  partaken  of  some  refreshments  and  given  the  fry  fresh  water, 
we  were  supplied  with  another  pair  of  horses  by  Mr.  Oerard.  Mr.  Upton 
having  taken  Mr.  Mcllraith's  place,  in  the  vehicle,  we  continued  our 
journey  towards  Mr.  Cotton's  house,  on  the  border  of  Lake  Coleridge, 
which  we  reached  about  3  o'clock  a.  m. 

Owing  to  a  cold  northwesterly  wind  which  had  prevailed  all  night, 
there  was  a  considerable  surf  rolling  onto  the  shores  of  the  lake.  We 
therefore  thought  it  advisable  to  liberate  the  fry  in  a  small  rivulet  about 
two  hundred  yards  from  the  lake.  Previously  to  liberating  them  we 
took  the  can  into  a  stable,  lighted  a  candle,  and  satisfied  ourselves  that 
not  one  of  them  was  dead  or  ii^jured.  We  then  retraced  our  steps  to 
Bnowden,  and  took  possession  of  our  beds  about  5  a.  m.  Thursday,  21st 
March. 

Liamentable  as  is  the  outcome  of  this  handsome  present  from  the 
American  Fish  Commission,  I  congratulate  the  Canterbury  Acclitimasa- 
tion  Society  on  the  fact  that  nothing  was  left  undone  to  insure  success. 
Ice  was  prepared  according  to  Dr.  Hector's  instructions,  and  taken  by 
you  on  board  the  steamer  which  conveyed  the  boxes  of  ova  to  Canter- 
bury, but  it  ia  evident  that  the  ice,  an  rcmta  from  San  Francisco  or  Auck- 
land, must  have  failed,  and  the  ova  hatched  out  only  to  die. 
56  F 
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In  conclusion,  I  cannot  help  making  a  few  observations.  The  fly  rf 
the  American  whitefish  are  evidently  more  delicate  than  the  fry  of  uy 
other  fish  known  to  me,  and  I  am  persuaded  that  not  a  fry  would  baTe 
reached  Lake  Coleridge  alive  had  it  not  been  for  the  freezing  mixtnreB 
and  the  great  cold  we  experienced  after  reaching  Windwhistle. 

It  is  greatly  to  be  desired  that  aU  the  parties  to  whom  the  boxeB  d 
this  consignment  of  ova  were  trusted  should  write  detailed  reports  u 
to  results,  which  reports,  if  printed  and  circulated,  might  help  us  to  dis- 
cover some  means  of  rearing  to  maturity  these  far-&med  fish. 

One  thing  is  very  certain,  that  they  cannot  succeed  in  any  place  in 
New  Zealand  not  situated  in  the  mountains. 

Trusting  that  the  council  will  admit  that  I  have  &ithfiilly  fulfilled  tbe 
promises  which  I  made  to  them  respecting  these  fish,  and  that  the  Gw- 
emment  of  Kew  Zealand  will  be  satisfied  with  the  endeavors  of  oarao- 
ciety, 

I  have,  &C., 

J.  OEAOEOFT  WILSON, 

OAatnMa. 

S.  0.  Farr,  Esq., 

Secretary  Ca/nterhury  AcolimatiaaMan  Society j  Ohristekwrtk. 


No.  34. 
Mr.  B.  J.  CreigkUm  to  the  Eon.  the  Colonial  Secretary. 

San  Fbai^cisoo^  Oal.,  18*  Februaryj  1878. 

Sm :  I  inclose  herewith  letter  fix>m  Mr.  Olark,  of  Michigan,  relatnrc  to 
the  shipment  of  whitefish  eggs  per  City  of  Sydney,  for  Kew  Zealand. 
From  it  I  gather  that  the  charge  for  the  eggs  and  packing,  as  per  Pn>- 
fessor  Baird's  letter,  will  be  $500,  at  $1  per  thousand,  which  amount  yoo 
will  be  good  enough  to  cause  to  be  forwarded  to  Mr.  Clark. 

I  hox>e  the  consignment  arrived  in  good  order,  and  has  be^i  hatched 
out  and  distributed  successfully.  Whitefish  is  more  highly  esteemed 
than  salmon  where  it  is  known.  It  is  difficult  to  accUmatize  it,  bot 
should  the  colony  succeed,  it  will  add  a  valuable  food  fish  to  its  other 
attractions  for  settlement,  and  solve  a  difficult  problem  for  sd^tists. 

Professor  Baird  has  written  to  me  for  the  history  of  salmon  aodima- 
tization  in  Kew  Zealand,  so  far  as  the  California  salmon  is  concerned, 
and  I  was  only  able  to  make  a  very  fragmentary  report  in  relation  to 
the  last  shipment.  He  is  solicitous  of  obtaining  frdl  information  for  hif 
annual  report  to  Congress,  and  lays  great  stress  upon  the  New  Zealand 
experiments,  similar  shipments  to  Germany  having  entirely  failed.  1 
have,  therefore,  to  request  that  you  will  cause  a  report  to  be  fi)rwarded 
to  me,  supplemental  to  that  made  by  me,  showing  the  date  of  arrival  of 
the  eggs  at  the  several  ports  of  the  colony ;  by  what  conveyance,  and 
the  time  occupied  in  transshipping  and  handling  them;  bowjuusked  dor- 
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ing  the  coasting  voyage ;  proportion  of  eggs  hatched  out  in  each  prov- 
ince, and  how  the  yonng  fish  were  distribated.  I  approximated  the 
•  time  on  the  coasting  voyage,  bat  I  was  ignorant  of  the  success,  if 
any,  except  in  Auckland,  the  newspapers  of  which  contained  a  general 
statement  that  the  eggs  distribated  by  Mr.  Firth  had  hatched  oat.  I 
trost  this  information  will  be  supplied  by  return  mail.  It  may  not  be 
too  late  for  Professor  Baird's  report,  and  will  complete  my  otherwise 
imperfect  one. 

I  observe  by  the  London  Times,  that  Sir  Julius  Yogel  sent  out  a  con- 
signment of  sabnon  ova  from  England,  per  steamer  Chimborazo,  via 
Melbourne. 

The  result  of  this  experiment  will  be  of  great  interest  to  the  United 
States  Fish  Gommission,  and  to  the  Galifomia  State  Fish  Conmiission, 
to  both  of  which  Kew  Zealand  is  under  great  and  lasting  obligations. 

I  would,  therefore,  esteem  it  a  favor  if  you  would  advise  me,  in  due 
course,  of  the  success  had  in  introducing  British  salmon,  and  the  rela- 
tive cost  of  the  two  sources  of  acclimatization. 

As  the  Sacramento  salmon  may  now  be  said  to  be  introduced  perma- 
nentiy  into  Few  Zealand,  detaUs  regarding  its  habits,  &c.,  will  be  inter- 
esting and  of  value  to  the  colony.  I  therefore  append  extracts  from  the 
biennial  report  of  the  California  fisheries  commissioners,  presented  to 
the  State  legislature  recentiy,  bearing  upon  the  point.  It  will  be  seen 
that  it  possesses  many  special  advantages  over  the  British  salmon,  and 
for  commercial  and  food  purposes  is  decidedly  superior.  On  economic 
grounds  alone,  the  acclimatization  of  this  excellent  food  fish  is  an  event 
of  very  great  importance.  I  likewise  extract  the  passages  relating  to 
whiteflsh  and  catfish  (the  latter  introduced,  I  understand,  by  Mr.  Thomas 
Bufisel,  O.  M.  O). 
I  have,  &e.y 

E.  J.  ORBIGHTON. 

[Inclosare  in  No.  34.] 

£hBtr<ictJram  Biennial  Report  of  the  OaUfomia  State  Fisheries  OommiS' 

sionersj  1876-77. 

Salmon  (Sahno  quiwnat). 

1.  Before  the  discovery  of  the  gold  mines  in  California,  nearly  all  of 
the  tributaries  of  the  Sacramento  and  San  Joaquin  Eivers  were  the  spawn- 
ing beds  of  the  ss^on.  Soon  after  mining  commenced  the  sediment 
iei>08ited  by  gold  washing  covered  the  gravel  bottoms  of  the  streams. 
rhe  fish  found  no  proper  p]ace  on  which  to  deposit  its  eggs,  and  after 
}liTee  or  four  years  became  extinct  in  those  tributaries.  The  instinct  of 
:ihe  fiah  leads  it  to  return  from  the  ocean  to  the  stream  in  which  it  was 
x>m  for  the  purposes  of  reproduction.  If  this  place,  for  any  reason,  is 
rendered  unfit,  it  will  not  seek  a  new  and  appropriate  place.    In  1850 
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the  salmoii  resorted  in  vast  numbers  to  the  Feather,  Ynba,  Ammffln, 
Mokolomne,  and  Taolumne  Bivers  for  purposes  of  spawning,  and  mtaxj 
places,  such  as  Salmon  Falls,  on  the  American,  were  named  from  iht 
abundance  of  these  fish.  On  tiiie  Yuba  Biver,  as  late  as  1853,  tiie  minen 
obtained  a  large  supply  of  food  firom  this  source.  At  the  present  time 
no  salmon  enter  these  streams.  It  would  be  safe  to  estimate  that  one- 
half  the  streams  in  this  State  to  which  salmon  form^*ly  reeoorted  fat 
spawning,  have,  for  this  purpose,  been  destroyed  by  mining.  As  min- 
ing is  the  more  important  industry,  of  course,  for  this  evil  there  is  no 
remedy  other  than  by  artificial  means  to  increase  the  supply  in  tiuw 
tributaries  that  are  still  the  resort  of  these  fish.  The  principal  spavniiif 
grounds  remaining  are  the  McGloud,  Klamath,  Little  Sacramento,  and 
Pit  Bivers  in  the  nortliem  part  of  the  State,  and  the  San  Joaqmn  aoA 
Merced  in  the  southern.  The  short  streams  entering  into  the  ooeifi 
from  the  coast  range  of  mountains  from  Point  Conception,  in  latitude 
34P  2(y  north  to  the  boundary  of  Oregon,  are  also  spawning  grom^fr 
salmon.  The  fish  of  the  coast  streams  deposit  their  eggs  in  Januaiy 
and  February,  duriug  the  winter  rains,  when  the  streams  are  full,  viiik 
the  salmon  of  the  tributaries  of  the  Sacramento  and  San  Joaqmn  ^ava 
in  August  and  September,  when  the  water  is  at  its  lowest  stage.  The 
salmon  of  the  short  coast  rivers  do  not  average  as  large  as  the  Sacn- 
mento  sisJmon,  but  they  are  probably  the  same  fish,  with  habits  modMied 
to  suit  the  streams  to  which  they  resort 

2.  TheiSabno^trnino^readilyadaptsitself  toalifein£re8hwater,andre- 
produces  its  kind  where  it  has  no  opportunity  to  goto  the  ocean.  When 
the  dams  were  constructed  on  the  small  streams  iliat  go  to  make  Ike 
reservoirs  of  San  Andreas  and  PiUarcitos — ^which  supply  the  dtj  of  Su 
Francisco  with  water^as  also  when  the  dam  was  constructed  on  tlie 
San  Leandro,  to  supply  the  city  of  Oakland,  the  young  of  the  Balman 
that  had  spawned  the  year  previous  to  the  erection  of  these  dams  re- 
mained in  the  reservoirs  and  grew  to  weigh,  fi^equently,  as  mndli  as  ten 
pounds;  these  reproduced  until  the  reservoirs  have  been  stocked.  As 
the  supply  of  fish  increased  the  quantities  of  food  lessened,  so  tbaX  te 
salmon  have  gradually  decreased  in  weight  until  now,  after  nine  yean, 
they  do  not  average  more  than  two  pounds.  From  t&e  fact  that,  when 
food  was  in  abundance,  they  grew  to  weigh  from  eight  to  twelve  poundSf 
and  that,  as  they  increased  in  numbers,  they  averaged  less  in  size,  but 
still  continued  to  spawn  and  produce  young  fish,  it  would  seem  that  the 
Sacramento  salmon  may  be  successfully  introduced  into  lurge  lakes  in 
the  Ulterior  of  the  continent,  where,  in  consequence  of  dams  or  other 
obstructions,  they  would  be  prevented  from  readung  the  ocean.  The 
history  of  this  fi£^  in  these  small  reservoirs  shows  that  all  tliat  is  requi- 
site for  their  successM  increase  is  t^e  abundant  supply  of  food,  to  be 
found  in  large  bodies  of  fresh  water.  Salmon,  fuUy  mature,  weighing 
two  pounds,  and  filled  with  ripe  eggs,  were  tstken,  in  September,  1877, 
in  the  waters  of  San  Leandro  reservoir.    These  fidi  were  hatched  in  the 
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stream  which  supplies  the  reservoir,  and  by  no  possibility  have  ever 
been  to  the  ocean.  The  San  Leandro  is  a  coast  stream,  not  exceeding 
fifteen  miles  in  length,  and  empties  into  the  Bay  of  San  Francisco.  It 
contains  water  in  the  winter  and  spring,  at  which  time,  before  the  reser- 
voir was  constmcted,  the  salmon  sought  its  sources  for  the  purpose  of 
spawning.  There  was  never  sufficient  water  in  the  months  of  August 
or  September  to  i>ermit  the  fish  to  reach  their  spawning  grounds.  After 
the  construction  of  the  reservoir,  large  numbers  of  the  salmon  that  came 
in  from  the  ocean  in  January  and  February  were  caught  at  tiie  foot  of 
the  dam  and  transported  alive  and  placed  in  the  reservoir  above.  The 
descendents  of  these  fish  thus  detained  in  fresh  water  and  not  i>ermitted 
to  go  to  the  ocean,  have  so  far  modified  the  habits  of  their  ancestors 
that  they  now  spawn  in  September,  instead  of  in  January  and  February. 
Inasmuch  as  these  fish  spawn  in  the  McGloud,  in  the  headwaters  of  the 
Sacramento,  and  at  the  sources  of  the  San  Joaquin,  in  the  Sierra  Nevada, 
in  September,  and  in  short  coast  range  rivers  in  January  and  February, 
and  as,  when  changed  to  other  waters,  their  eggs  ripen  at  a  time  when 
the  conditions  of  their  new  homes  are  most  favorable  for  reproduction, 
they  show  a  plastic  adaptability,  looking  to  their  future  distribution,  of 
much  practical,  as  well  as  scientific,  importance. 

3.  The  statistics  hereafter  given  of  the  temperature  of  the  water 
through  which  the  Sacramento  and  San  Joaquin  salmon  pass  to  reach 
their  spawning  grounds,  show  that  they  swim  for  hundreds  of  miles 
through  the  second  hottest  vaUey  in  the  United  States,  during  the 
hottest  portion  of  the  year,  where  the  mean  temperature  of  the  air  is 
92P  Fahr.,  and  of  the  water  75o.  These  statistics  have  been  obtained 
from  the  record  kept  by  the  Gentral  Pacific  Bailroad  Company,  and  are 
for  the  months  of  August  and  September  of  the  years  1875-76-^77.  They 
are  of  importance  as  showing  that  the  Sacramento  salmon  will  enter  rivers 
for  spawning  purposes  where  the  water  is  so  warm  that  the  eastern 
salmon  {Salmo  salar)y  if  it  were  to  meet  it,  would  turn  back  to  the  ocean. 
They  are  also  of  importance  as  illustrating  the  probability  that  there 
are  many  streams  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  from  the  Potomac  to  the  Eio 
Grande,  into  which  this  fish  could  be  successfully  introduced. 

4.  Mr.  Livingston  Stone,  deputy  United  States  fish  commissioner, 
in  charge  of  the  government  hatching  establishment  on  the  McGloud 
Biver,  reports  of&ciaUy  that  in  his  opinion,  all  of  the  salmon  of  that 
river  die  after  depositing  their  spawn.  This  is  possibly  true ;  but  it  does 
not  account  for  the  fact  that  in  the  spawning  season  the  McGloud  con- 
tains grilse  and  fish  evidently  tliree,  four,  and  five  years  old,  unless 
we  are  to  imagine  that  some  salmon,  after  being  hatched  and  going  to 
the  ocean,  remain  there  two,  three,  or  more  years  without  returning  to 
the  i>arent  stream  for  purposes  of  spawning.  Beyond  doubt  the  salmon 
that  spawn  in  the  coast  streams  go  back  to  the  ocean,  as  they  are  fre- 
quently taken  in  the  lagoons  at  the  mouths  of  these  rivers  on  their 
retom.  Somewhere  on  the  tributaries  of  the  Sacramento  or  San  Joaquin^ 
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there  are  salmon  that  do  not  die  after  tibte  act  of  spawning,  tofr  they  ave 
firequently  taken  in  the  nets  of  the  fishermen  in  the  brackish  waters  it 
Gollinsville  and  Bio  Yista  on  their  return  j&om  their  spawning  gnrntifi. 
If  it  were  a  &ct  tliat  the  Sacramento  salmon  so  widely  differed  from 
other  fish  that  it  spawned  but  once  and  then  died,  it  would  deti'act  froei 
its  value.  This  subject  is  one  of  imi)ortance,  but  at  present  tlie  &Gto 
are  so  obscure  that  we  have  made  considerable  effort  to  obtain  tibtb 
opinions  and  the  result  of  the  observations  of  the  men  who  are  practi- 
cally engaged  in  the  taking  of  salmon  in  the  Sacramento  Biver. 

5.  The  following,  from  the  letter  of  a  fisherman  who  has  parsned  the 
business  of  taking  salmon  for  the  San  Francisco  market  during  Boie 
than  fifteen  years,  gives  some  facts  and  Us  theory,  based  on  his  obser 
vations.  In  reply  to  an  inquiry  on  the  subject,  he  si^ys:  ^^As  to  the 
return  of  the  seed  salmon  to  the  sea  after  depositing  t^e  q^wn,  I  aa 
inclined  to  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Stone,  so  fiEir  as  the  greater  part  of  tibtb 
female  fish  is  concerned.  I  think  very  £bw  of  these,  but  many,  tfaoo^ 
not  all  of  the  males,  return.  I  should  judge  that  5  per  cent,  of  females 
and  20  per  cent,  of  males  might  be  an  approximation.  I  express  ttk 
opinion  diffidently.  It  is  based  on  the  style  of  fish  caught  in  the  lower 
part  of  the  river  (from  Sacramento  to  Ck>llinsville).  After  about  the 
20th  of  September,  of  the  fish  then  dropping  down,  the  nets  catch  but 
few,  for  the  reason  that  the  net  is  drifting  with  the  current  and  the  fisk 
are  doing  the  same  thing,  and  in  consequence,  as  a  rule,  the  two  do  not 
come  together,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  return  fish  escape.  When 
the  run  is  upward,  the  net  drifts  with  the  current,  and  tiie  fish  swoi 
against  it,  and  the  rule  is  reversed.  The  percentage  named  above  ii 
not  that  of  return  fish  caught,  but  of  fish  that  I  estimate  may  have  le- 
turned,  judging  by  the  very  few  return  fish  that  are  cao^t.  It  is 
a  veiy  cloudy  subject  to  all  fishermen.  I  have  heard,  perhaps,  a  thou- 
sand discussions  on  the  river,  at  all  times  of  day  and  night,  at  the  head 
of  the  ^  drift,'  among  men  of  the  largest  experience— men  right  in  the 
teeth  of  the  business — ^men  bom  to  a  boat  and  net,  and  grown  gr^y  and 
grizzled  in  th^  use — up<m  the  point  you  raise,  and  the  average  oonola- 
sion  always  was  that  nobody  quite  knew  how  it  was.  Of  one  thing  I 
am  convinced,  to  wit,  that  return  fish  need  no  protecti(m  from  the  diet- 
ing gill  net.  Not  one  fish  in  ten  could  be  caught  in  fliat  way*  !No  sock 
thing  as  a  run  of  salmon  down  the  river  ever  occurs.  The  normal  p(» 
tion  of  salmon  is  head  to  the  current.  GRiough  drifting  wit&tiiecomnt, 
his  head  is  toward  it.  In  the  light  (or  darkness)  of  these  &ot8,  yo« 
see  how  difficult  it  is  to  say,  positivdy,  what  proportaon  of  tiiese 
fish  that  have  delivered  seed  return  to  the  ocean.  No  man  can 
say  i>08itively  that  the  mass  do  not  return.  That  some  retom  is  be- 
yond doubt  of  a  reasonable  nature.  If  they  all  peridi,  it  is  certain 
that  many  survive  long  enough  to  reach  the  fishing  grounds  lying 
in  the  bays  nearest  the  ocean.  But  I  £bu1  to  see  why  the  value  of 
the  California  saknon  is  affected  by  the  fEtct  (if  it  is  a  fiMst)  that  the 
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flsh  never  spawn  but  once.  I  have  a  theory  of  the  sabnon  of  this  river. 
Xt  may  not  be  scientij^c,  bat  it  is  mine,  and  I  can  give  reasons  for  it. 
I-t  la  tiiis :  The  female  sahnon  seldom  or  never  spawns  bat  once.  The 
exceptions  to  the  rule,  if  any,  are  few,  and  the  second  product  of  these 
exceptions  is  fonnd  in  a  salmon  differing  slightly  from  the  mass  of  flsh 
found  in  the  river.  A  goodly,  though  not  the  larger,  part  of  the  male 
salmon  that  have  assisted  in  reproduction  return  to  the  ocean,  and 
^  live  long  and  grow  broad,'  and  return  to  the  river  many  times.  On 
their  return  these  fish  constitute  that  class  far  above  the  average  size. 
They  reach  30,  40,  50,  and  even  a  greater  number  of  i>ounds  in  weight, 
labile  the  average  weight  for  which  our  meshes  are  sized  is  from  16  to 
20  x)ounds.  The  female  spawn  is  not  ripe  for  delivery,  nor  the  male  flsh 
sufficiently  mature  for  milting,  until  they  have  made  repeated  trips  be- 
tween the  ocean  and  the  river.  The  yearly  broods  return  periodically 
and  in  regular  cycles;  the  youngest  fishes  arrive  earliest  in  the  season, 
^hich  begins  about  the  1st  of  November,  and  do  not  penetrate  far  the 
first  time.  In  the  order  of  their  birth,  the  other  broods  arrive  and  return 
to  the  sea  until  in  August  and  September,  the  great  seed  run,  consist- 
ing of  mature  fish,  always  on  time,  always  urgent  in  their  movements 
and  purposes,  passes  up  to  the  headwaters.  Salmon  of  different  ages 
are  always  coming  in  and  going  out  to  sea.  The  older  the  fish  the 
longer  his  stay  in  fresh  water.  The  younger  the  fish  (after  he  once 
leaves  for  the  ocean)  the  more  of  flirting  about  the  bays  and  brackish 
water  near  the  mouths  of  the  river,  with  short  excursions  up  the  river. 
The  foregoing  is  the  outline  of  a  theory,  though  it  is  derived  irom,  and 
apparently  justified  by,  known  truths  in  the  history  of  the  Sacramento 
salmon  during  the  last  twenty  years.  I  believe  it  to  be  correct ;  that  is 
to  say,  that  in  any  year  representatives  of  the  brood  of  any  other  year 
not  yet  extinct  enter  the  river,  and  that  not  one-fifth  of  the  fish  that 
enter  the  river  in  any  given  year  go  to  the  headwaters  that  year,  bat 
that  more  than  four-fifths  return  to  the  ocean,  and,  consequently,  that 
of  all  the  fish  that  come  into  the  river  each  year,  bat  one-fifth  go  to  the 
headwaters  for  purposes  of  reproduction.'^ 

6.  The  habits  of  the  Sacramento  salmon,  while  on  their  spawning 
grounds  in  the  McCloud  Eiver,  have  been  closely  observed  by  Deputy 
United  States  Fish  Commissioner  Livingston  Stone,  and  the  result  of 
his  investigations  has  been  published  by  Congress  in  the  report  of  the 
United  States  Fish  Commissioner,  Spencer  F.  Baird.  But  little  is  known 
of  their  habits  while  m  the  ocean.  They  probably  feed  on  shoals  not 
many  miles  from  the  shore.  They  are  occasionally  taken  in  the  nets  of 
fishermen  in  the  ocean  not  far  from  Golden  Gate.  Many  grilse,  and  a 
few  mature  fish,  make  their  apx>earance  in  the  Bay  of  San  Francisco 
in  December,  and  remain  several  weeks  feeding  ai>on  smelts  and  other 
small  fish.  Daring  this  period  thousands  are  taken  with  hook  and 
bait  on  lines  from  the  Oakland  pier  and  other  wharves.  Many  more 
are  also  taken  in  the  nets  of  fishermen.    After  leaving  the  salt  water 
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of  the  bay,  they  go  to  the  brackish  waters,  where  the  cmrrents  of  the 
Sacramento  and  Ban  Joaquin  meet  the  tide  from  the  ocean.    After 
entering  the  fresh  water  of  the  river  they  cease  to  feed.    Ko  food  has 
ever  he&a  found  in  all  the  tens  of  thousands  caught  in  the  Saczs- 
mento«    As  it  is  of  importance  to  obtain  a  knowledge  of  the  habhs 
of  the  salmon  while  it  remains  at  the  months  of  the  rivers,  playing  Xntk 
and  forth  between  brackish  and  fresh  water,  before  it  makes  its  long  and 
X>erilous  journey  to  the  head  of  the  stream,  we  select  from  oar  coire- 
spondence  extracts  from  a  letter  from  Mr.  Samuel  N.  Norton,  of  Bio 
Vista.    Mr.  I^orton  is  a  practical  fisherman  of  many  years'  exp^ienee^ 
and  the  record  of  his  close  observation  is  of  much  value.    He  says:  ^I 
will  give  you  a  synopsis  of  one  year's  trip  with  the  salmon,  showing  the 
general  habits  of  the  fish  in  all  years  while  remaining  in  or  pacing 
through  that  part  of  the  Sacramento  Biver  lying  between  its  mouths 
and  the  point  where  the  Feather  Biver  empties  into  it.    For  this  par- 
pose  the  Creorgian  Slough,  the  Three-mile  Slough  around  the  head  of 
Sherman  Island,  the  San  Joaquin  Biver  between  these  sloughs  and  flie 
bay,  and  the  Montezuma  Slough  leading  into  the  northern  arm  of  SuisEim 
Bay  from  the  Sacramento  Biver,  are  considered  as  mouths  of  the  liver, 
with  like  frmctions  and  processes  as  the  main  trunk  of  the  river.    In- 
deed, some  of  the  best  fishing  ground,  at  certain  seasons,  is  found  in 
the  Montezuma,  Three-mile,  and  San  Joaquin.    To  commence  with  an 
anachronism,  the  spring  run  begins  in  the  fisJU    In  l^ovember  and  De- 
cember a  very  few  small  (as  fishermen  use  the  word — say  twelve  or 
fourteen  pounds  each)  bright  salmon  appear  in  the  river,  and  if  no  rains 
occur,  or  only  slight  rains,  an  increase  in  their  numbers  is  noticed,  y^ 
they  are  always  very  scarce  in  those  months*    There  are  never  enongb 
to  half  supply  the  local  demand  of  the  San  Francisco  and  other  home 
markets.    At  first,  in  N^ovember,  we  pick  up  occasionally  on  their  return, 
the  last  dregs  of  the  old  seed  run  which  occurred  during  August  and 
September.    These  are  usually  male  fish,  very  dark,  iU-conditicmed, 
lank-jawed,  disconsolate  looking  fellows,  who  through  misfortune,  in- 
comi>etency,  or  other  cause— to  me  not  more  than  presumable — seemed  to 
have  fedled  in  their  mission  up  the  river,  or  to  have  jGedlen  into  disgrace. 
The  last  of  these  soon  disappear.    The  bright  ones  are  the  avant  ctm- 
riers  of  the  great  spring  run,  which  thus,  as  I  said,  begins  in  ttke  fall 
With  the  first  heavy  rains  the  fish  that  have  penetrated  ^e  river  recede^ 
or,  as  we  say,  back  down  before  the  thick  muddy  stream,  retreat  to  t^e- 
water  in  the  bays,  and  remain  there  reconnoitering  and  waiting  a  steady 
river  current    Kow  is  the  time  for  good  fishing  in  the  bay  and  just  in 
the  mouths  of  the  river.    The  fish  are  not  very  plentiM,  but  none  being 
caught  within  the  river  proper,  there  is  a  great  demand  and  great  piice 
against  a  small  area  of  fishing  ground,  where  all  that  had  before  pene- 
trated the  river  are  now  concentrated.    When  the  river  becomes  steady, 
that  is,  neither  rising  nor  Mling,  the  fish  start  up  again,  no  matter  how 
high  the  water  may  be,  and  by  the  varying  moods  of  the  river  in  sudden 
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lise  or  £eJ1,  is  the  spring  run  mainly  governed.    Sadden  rise  or  fall  alike 
will  check  them.    Thus  it  often  happens  that  for  many  weeks  tiie  fish 
will  be  taken  in  numbers  at  Benicia  and  OoUinsville,  in  smaller  numbers 
at  Sio  Yista,  and  none  at  all  farther  up.    Again,  there  have  been  sea- 
sons when  a  steady  run  commenced  in  the  early  part  of  January,  and 
by  an  almost  uniform  rate  of  increase  reached  its  culmination  in  May. 
But  this  is  exceptional.     The  spring  run  may  be  stated  as  commencing 
iQ  November  and  ending  in  July,  and  having  its  greatest  strength  in 
May.    Under  the  most  favorable  conditions  tie  months  of  November 
and  December  might  be  classed  ^ very  scarce ;'  January  and  Februaiy, 
^scarce;'  March,  *not  scarce;^  April  Aplenty;'  May,  *very  plenty}' 
June,  *not  scarce;'  July,  *  scarce.'      Under  unfavorable  conditions, 
November,  December,  January,  and  Februaiy  would  have  almost  none 
at  allj   March,  ^scarce;'  April,  *not  scarce;'  May,  Aplenty;'  June, 
^scarce;'  July,  ^almost  none  at  all.'     In  defining  the  terms  here 
adopted,   let   them    be   applied   to  the   product   of   the   labor    of 
two  men  with  their  boat  and  net  per  day :   ^Almost  none  at  aU, 
would  mean  two  fish  per  week;  *  very  scarce,'  two  fish  per  day;  *  scarce,' 
six  fish  per  day ;  *  not  scarce,'  eighteen  per  day ;  *  plenty,'  thirty-six  per 
day ;  '  very  plenty,'  seventy- two  per  day.'    There  are  times  in  the  height 
of  the  run  when  a  greater  number  than  is  here  named  might  be  caught 
with  ease;  but  these  are  exceptional.    In  the  great  run  three  years  ago^ 
three  hundred  salmon  per  day  might  be  caught  with  ease;  but  in  no 
other  year,  since  the  Anglo-American  occupation,  has  there  been  such 
arun.    It  must  not  be  understood  that  salmon  can  be  caught  at  aU  times 
by  fishing  for  them,  even  in  the  most  limited  numbers  above  stated. 
Iliere  are  times  when  one  could  not  be  caught  in  a  month,  if  life  were 
at  stake  upon  it    I  only  intend  to  give  a  Mr  idea  of  the  average 
business.    You  will  readily  deduce  from  it  that  there  are  not  more  than 
two  months,  during  the  spring  run,  when  fish  can  be  caught  in  excess 
of  the  demand  for  home  consumption.    After  the  subsidence  of  the 
spring  run,  in  July,  they  are  often  found  in  great  numbers  near  the  con- 
fluence of  the  Feather  Eiver  with  the  Sacramento.    They  have  a  taste 
for  variety,  it  would  seem,  and  the  marked  difference  between  the  cool, 
muddy  water  of  the  former,  and  the  warmer,  limpid,  and  clear  stream 
of  the  latter,  affords  them  great  satisfaction.    During  the  first  half  of 
August,  the  mature  seed  fish  start  for  the  spawning  grounds.    All 
along  the  line,  from  the  ocean  to  the  most  advanced  posts  along  the 
river,  the  word  (if  fishes  have  words — ^if  not,  then  wag)  is  onward  and 
upward.    They  are  on  business,  and  on  time ;  they  do  not  shy  much, 
nor  stop  for  trifles ;  they  rush  at  a  drifting  gill-net  determined  to  do  or 
die,  and,  of  course,  generally  die  if  the  net  is  sound.    The  run  of  August 
and  September,  I  have  before  described.    As  for  the  few  belated  fellows 
that  are  about  in  October,  they  might  as  well  be  caught  as  not — and  so, 
my  year  is  out." 
7.  At  the  time  our  last  report  was  made,  Mr.  Charles  Grocker  had 
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leqaested  us  to  cause  to  be  hatched,  at  his  expense,  and  placed  m 
streams  that  do  not  reach  the  ocean,  a  half  million  of  Sacramento  salTnon, 
One-half  of  these  we  determined  to  put  in  Eem  Biver,  which  ^nptiea 
into  Bnena  Yista  and  Tulare  Lakes,  and  the  other  half  in  the  Trockee 
Biver,  which  empties  into  Pyramid  Lake,  in  the  State  of  Nevada.  13ie 
quarter  of  a  million  of  eggs  sent  to  Kern  Eiver,  where  their  hatching 
was  to  be  completed,  unfortunately  were  lost.  At  the  point  of  the  livec 
selected  for  hatching  the  water  contains  too  much  alkali,  it  ib  supposed, 
and  all  the  eggs  died  within  twenty-four  hours  &om  the  time  tliey  wen 
placed  in  the  hatching  troughs.  The  other  quarter  of  a  million,  aent  to 
the  Truckee,  were  successfidly  hatched  out  and  turned  into  that  stream. 
They  will  go  to  Pyramid  Lake  the  present  season.  They  should  r^mn 
during  the  summer  of  1878,  and  we  are  confident  they  will  be  taken  in 
the  Truckee  weighing  five  or  six  pounds.  Pyramid  Lake  is  a  body  cC 
water  forty  miles  long,  and  averaging  ten  miles  in  width,  and  has  no 
outlet.  It  contains  an  abundance  of  food.  This  experiment  will  dem- 
onstrate how  large  the  Sacramento  salmon  will  grow,  with  ploity  of 
food,  when  confined  entirely  to  fresh  water. 

8.  Since  the  organization  of  the  commission,  we  have  caused  to  he 
hatched  and  placed  in  the  streams  of  this  State  8,350,000  young  salmon. 
These  include  1,000,000  paid  for  in  1875,  and  presented  by  Ex-Goverooc 
Iceland  Stanford.  As  the  salmon  is  our  most  imx>ortant  food-fish,  we 
deemed  it  of  the  most  importance  to  keep  up  the  supply.  The  nnmben 
of  fishermen  are  yearly  increasing,  as  are  also  the  numbers  of  persons 
who  are  consuming  the  fish.  As  railroad  fiusilities  are  increased,  and 
reach  new  points,  the  market  becomes  extended.  The  sea-lions  and 
seals  at  the  outlet  of  the  bay,  being  preserved  and  protected  by  law,ai« 
also  increasing.  They  now  number  thousands,  and  as  each  requires 
from  ten  to  thirty  pounds  of  fish  daily,  it  was  a  serious  questkm  whether 
we  could  keep  up  the  supply  by  the  addition  of  2^  millicms  artificiaQf 
hatched  each  year.  Since  our  last  report,  a  salmon  '^cannery"  has  been 
established  on  the  Sacramento,  at  GoUinsville,  and  another  opposite  the 
city  of  Sacramento.  This  Golhnsville  canning  establishment  reports  as 
having  canned  this  year  8,542  cases,  of  four  dozen  cans  in  a  case,  equiva- 
lent to  34,168  fish,  weighing  546,688  pounds. 

Under  the  enlightened  superintendence  of  Pro£  Si>encer  F.  Baird, 
United  States  Fish  Commissioner,  the  Sacramento  salmon  is  being  wide^f 
distributed  to  streams  throughout  the  United  States.  The  government 
establishment  on  the  McOloud  Biver  annually  hatdies  from  six  to  ten 
million  eggs.  These  are  distributed  to  all  States  having  impropriate 
waters,  whose  legislatures  have  appointed  fish  commissioner&  From 
this  source  the  State  of  California  has  received,  as  a  donation,  a  half 
million  fish  each  year  since  1 874.  In  addition,  we  have  expended  a  large 
part  of  our  appropriation  annually,  in  payment  for  the  hatching  of  one 
or  two  million  young  fish,  which,  through  the  kindness  of  Professor 
Bakd,  have  been  furnished  at  the  actual  cost  of  hatching.    The  intro- 
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duetion  of  more  than  8,000,000  young  salmon  into  the  headwaters  of  the 
Sacramento,  since  the  organization  of  the  commission,  in  addition  to  the 
natm»l  incarease,  has  had  the  effect  to  keep  up  the  supply,  and  to  reduce 
the  local  market  price  of  these  fish.  It  is  reported  that  the  "  cannery  " 
at  Gollinsville  has  purchased  all  the  salmon  it  could  consume  during  the 
past  season  at  from  25  to  40  cents  each. 

9.  Over-fishing,  the  absence  of  any  dose  season,  and  no  effort  at  arti- 
ficial increase,  has  at  last  had  an  effect  on  the  salmon  of  the  Columbia 
Biver,  in  Oregon,  and  complaint  is  made  that  this  river,  once  thought 
inexhaustible,  has  begun  to  foil  in  its  accustomed  supply.  This  decrease 
has  been  so  marked  during  the  season,  that  the  ^^canners"  have  been 
compelled  to  pay  from  30  to  50  cents  each  for  salmon.  In  the  absence 
of  legislation,  tiie  canning  companies  on  this  river  have  subscribed 
$20,000,  which  has  been  placed  under  the  control  of  Mr.  Livingston 
Stone,  deputy  United  States  Fish  Commissioner,  to  be  expended  in  ar- 
tificial hatchiog,  and  restocking  that  stream.  Fortunately,  intelligent 
legislation  in  CaUfomia  made  provision  for  continuing  the  supply  of  fish 
in  the  Sacramento  before  there  was  any  marked  decrease  by  over-fish- 
ing. It  is  not  disputed  that  the  salmon  were  more  numerous  in  the 
Sacramento  before  their  spawning  grounds  on  the  American,  Yuba, 
Feather,  and  other  rivers  had  been  destroyed  by  mining.  After  the  fish 
were  destroyed  in  these  tributaries,  the  supply  of  the  State  had  to  come 
fi^m  the  other  tributaries  of  the  Sacramento  and  San  Joaquin,  on  which 
there  was  no  mining,  and  these  latter  streams  furnished  the  normal  sup- 
ply. Before  these  became  exhausted,  the  natural  increase  was  supple- 
mented by  artificial  hatching. 

10.  In  this  connection  a  fskct,  of  much  practical  as  well  as  scientific 
imx)ortance,  may  be  stated  as  showing  the  advantages  in  numbers  to 
be  obtained  by  artificial  hatching  in  comparison  with  the  increase  by 
natural  methods.  In  1876,  Mr.  Myron  Green,  foreman  for  Mr.  Living- 
ston Stone,  United  States  deputy  fish  commissioner,  at  the  McCloud 
Eiver,  having  observed  in  the  river  a  favorite  gravel  bed  where  many 
salmon  were  depositing  their  eggs,  carefidly  dug  up  the  gravel  and 
several  thousand  eggs.  He  separated  the  eggs  from  the  gravel,  and 
placed  the  former,  after  counting  them,  in  the  hatching-boxes.  After 
twenty-four  hours,  he  found  large  numbers  of  these  eggs  turning  white, 
showing  that  the  milt  had  failed  to  come  in  contact  with  the  eggs.  After 
throwing  out  all  the  eggs  not  found  to  be  fecund,  there  were  left  8  x>er 
cent,  of  the  whole  number  gathered,  which  were  found  to  be  fertile. 
When  the  eggs  and  milt  are  artificially  brought  in  contact  out  of  the 
water,  it  would  be  carelessness  or  inexperience  that  would  prevent  95 
per  cent,  of  the  eggs  from  being  fertilized. 

11.  The  following  tables  will  show  the  number  and  weight  of  salmon 
transported  on  the  railroads  and  steamboats  &om  the  Sacramento  and 
San  Joaquin  Elvers  to  the  cities  of  San  Francisco  and  Stockton,  from 
points  on  the  river  below  the  cities  of  Sacramento  and  Stockton,  from 
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Ist  Kovember,  1874,  to  Ist  Angost,  1876 ;  and  from  1st  November,  1876, 
to  1st  August,  1877.  They  do  not  inclade  the  catch  of  Hie  fisheries  at 
Tehama  or  near  the  mouth  of  the  Feather  Biver,  nor  do  they  m<dnde  the 
fish  taken  on  the  upper  waters  of  the  Sacramento  and  San  Joaqnin,  nor 
the  salmon  brought  to  market  by  fishermen  in'  their  own  boats;  tbet^ 
fore,  to  the  totals  should  be  added,  at  least,  25  per  cent.,  to  show  an 
approxmiation  of  the  actual  catch. 

12.  In  our  last  report,  after  adding  25  per  cent  to  the  stat^nents  <€ 
the  catch  which  we  obtained,  we  showed  tiie  total  weight  as  trahsported 
from  the  same  places,  fix)m  1st  November,  1874,  to  1st  August,  1875, 
to  be  5,098,781  pounds.  Adding  the  same  percentage  to  the  totals  m 
the  above  tables,  and  they  show  the  catch  fix>m  1st  November,  1875,  to 
1st  August,  1876, to  be  6,311,423  pounds;  and  flrom  1st  Novemb^^,  187$, 
to  1st  August,  1877,  6,493,563  pounds. 

13.  This  shows  a  gain  of  more  than  a  million  pounds  in  the  legal 
catch  over  any  year  since  the  organization  of  the  commission,  and  may 
be  ascribed  to  the  tBuot  that  our  waters  are  now  beginning  to  fed  tbe 
beneficial  effects  of  the  millions  of  salmon  hatched  artificially  and  tamed 
into  the  headwaters.  We  have  no  means  of  ascertaining  Ute  weight  of 
fish  taken  out  of  season,  but  estimate  that  between  1st  August  and  lA 
November  of  this  year,  not  less  than  2,000,000  pounds  were  taken  in 
defiance  of  law. 

OLOSS  SEASON  FOB  SAIiMON. 

14.  We  are  informed  that  a  determined  effot  will  be  made  to  induce 
the  legislature  to  alter  the  time  of  the  close  season,  so  that  fishing  fiv 
salmon  may  be  permitted  in  August  sCnd  September,  and  tiiat  the  close 
season  may  be  changed  from  these  months  to  July.  Witii  this  objeet 
in  view,  it  is  rei>orted  that  the  proprietors  of  the  present  ^^  canneries," 
and  capitalists,  who  have  in  contemplation  the  construction  of  other 
<<  canneries,"  have  been  obtaining  the  evidence  of  fishermen,  to  present 
to  the  legislature  to  show  that  July  is  the  proper  month  when  fishing 
should  not  be  permitted. 

15.  As  we  have  shown,  in  July  the  spring  run  of  fish  has  about 
ceased  and  the  fsAl  run  but  commencing.  It  is  one  of  the  months  when 
fish  are  most  scarce.  To  i>ermit  unlimited  fishing  during  all  the  months 
in  the  year  except  July,  would  have  the  effect  of  exhausting  our  riven 
of  salmon  within  ten  years.  It  is  a  simple  proposition  that  if  some  of 
the  rix>e  fish  are  not  permitted  to  reach  their  spawning-grounds,  tli^ 
cannot  reproduce  naturally,  neither  can  the  United  States  nor  tiie  State 
obtain  eggs  from  which  to  restock  the  river  by  artificial  hatching.  One 
of  the  fishermen  who  was  approached  with  the  object  of  obtaining  his 
testimony  in  favor  of  a  change  to  July,  wrote  to  the  commissioneFS,  30Ui 
September,  as  follows :  ^<  The  dose  season  should  never,  on  any  possible 
pretense  or  persuasion,  be  pressed  outside  the  months  of  August  and 
September  to  give  opportunity  for  fishing  in  those  montiis.    Bight  tiieie 
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is  the  life  of  the  matter.  The  legalarity,  multitades,  and  urgency  of  the 
seed  mn,  the  consequent  ease  and  certainty  of  the  catch,  the  fine 
weather  for  work,  all  present  a  weighty  temptation  to  both  catcher  and 
canner."  The  object  of  a  dose  season  is,  that  some  of  the  fish  may  be 
permitted  to  reach  the  headwaters  to  spawn.  K  they  are  not  allowed 
to  do  so  the  race  will  soon  be  extinct  Gnpidity  and  desire  for  inmie- 
diate  profit  should  not  be  permitted  to  inflnenoe  legislation  with  the  ul- 
timate result  of  the  extinction  of  the  last  fish.  The  interest  of  the  pub- 
lic iB  that  the  fish  be  continued  in  the  river.  A  change  in  the  law  that 
will  omit  August  and  September  from  the  dose  season  cannot  but  result 
in  material  and  permanent  injury. 

TEMPERATXTRB  OF  AIR  AND  WATER. 

16.  The  following  statistics  will  be  found  of  much  imi>ortance.  They 
exhibit  the  temperature  of  the  water  $md  air  at  two  stations,  each  on 
the  Sacramento  and  San  Joaquin  Bivers,  taken  for  three  years  during 
the  months  the  great  army  of  salmon  are  passing  up  to  their  spawning- 
grounds.  They  will  show  conclnsively  that  the  Sacramento  salmon  lives 
for  weeks,  if  not  months,  in  water  much  warmer  than  any  other  fish  of 
the  same  family.  They  also  show  the  strong  probability  that  these  fish 
may  be  successfhlly  introduced  into  rivers  in  still  lower  latitudes  than 
those  of  which  they  are  native — ^without  doubt  into  the  waters  that  flow 
into  the  Oulf  of  Mexico,  and  with  many  prospects  of  success  into  the 
rivers  of  Europe  emptying  into  the  Me^terranean. 
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ILLEGAL  FISHING. 

17.  There  is  a  prevalent  opinion  throughoat  the  States  that  it  is  the 
especial  duty  of  the  fish  commissioners  to  act  as  local  x)olice  in  each  • 
neighborhood  and  prevent  violations  of  the  law  in  relation  to  fishing 
during  the  dose  season.  Much  time  is  consumed  in  answering  questions 
on  this  subject  and  informing  correspondents  by  letter  that  it  is  the  duty 
of  every  citizen  to  see  that  the  law  is  obeyed.  We  believe  the  law  which 
prohibits  the  catching  or  having  in  x>ossession  salmon  from  1st  August 
to  1st  November  has  been  more  extensively  violated  during  the  present 
year  than  ever  before.  It  is  true  the  fish  are  not  sold  openly  in  the  city 
markets,  but  we  are  informed  that  the  fishermen  have  erected  salting 
establishments  and  smokehouses  in  various  by-places  in  the  sloughs 
between  the  Sacramento  and  San  Joaquin,  where  the  work  of  salting 
and  smoking  has  been  prosecuted  more  extensively  than  in  any  previous 
year.  We  learned  that  the  canning  establishment  of  Messra  Emersen 
Corville  &  Co.,  at  OoUinsville,  only  made  a  pretense  of  ceasing  work  on 
the  1st  of  August,  and  that  they  secretly  persisted  in  violating  the  law. 
We  caused  them  to  be  arrested  and  fined,  upon  which  they  quit  work 
and  promised  hereafter  to  obey  the  law.  The  canning  establishment 
near  Sacramento  was  also  reported  as  at  work  during  the  close  season. 
The  proprietors  have  been  indicted  by  the  grand  jury  of  Sacramento,  and 
will  be  fined,  if  found  guilty,  during  the  next  term  of  court.  It  is  well 
known  that  salmon,  during  the  spawning  season,  are  unfit  for  food.  The 
fish  canned,  salted,  or  smoked  at  this  x>eriod,  if  consumed  or  sold,  will 
have  the  effect  of  giving  the  Sacramento  salmon  a  bad  reputation  in  the 
market.  For  this  reason  the  'Scanners"  on  the  Columbia  Biver  cease 
work  on  the  1st  of  August  in  their  own  interest  and  without  any  re- 
quirement of  law.  It  is  useless  for  the  State  to  hatch  fish  and  turn  them 
into  the  river  if  there  is  no  time  in  the  year  when  they  are  permitted  to 
reach  their  spawning  grounds  for  purposes  of  reproduction.  It  would 
seem  that  when  the  State  expends  money  in  filling  the  river  with  valua- 
ble fish  for  the  benefit  of  the  public,  and  especially  for  the  benefit  of  fish- 
ermen, that  there  should  be  sufficient  intelligence  and  public  spirit 
unong  local  officers  and  the  fishermen  themselves  to  see  the  law  obeyed 
uid  give  the  fish  an  opportunity  to  keep  up  the  supply.  K  the  commis- 
rioners  are  to  exx>end  the  appropriation  in  prosecuting  violations  of  the 
JAW  J  there  will  be  no  money  to  pay  for  the  hatching  of  additional  fish. 
If  any  of  the  fishermen  acknowledge  the  justice  and  ultimate  benefit  of 
ui  observance  of  the  law  and  obey  it,  but  very  properly  •omplain  that 
}beir  work  ceases,  while  those  who  violate  it  reap  a  greater  benefit. 

18.  The  following  extracts  from  a  letter  received  by  the  commissioners 
rom  a  fisherman  who  has  followed  the  business  of  catching  salmon  on 
lie  Sacramento  and  San  Joaquin  for  the  San  Francisco  market  during 
^-wenty  years  will  illustrate  that,  at  least,  the  more  intelligent  and 
houghtftil  of  these  men  acknowledge  the  necessity  of  an  observance  of 
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the  law.  His  letter  also  gives  facts  of  importance  as  to  the  habite  of 
the  Sacramento  salmon.  Writing  fix>m  Eio  Vista,  August  17, 1877,  he 
says:  '^I  understand  the  ^  cannery 'has  shut  down,  but  the  greed  far 
ssdmon  is  so  great  I  would  not  trost  them  without  wat<diing.  As  tote 
fishermen,  they  will  be  salting  th^n  all  along  the  banks  of  the  Sacra- 
mento and  Lower  San  Joaquin  (as  far  up  as  the  mouth  of  tbe  Moke- 
lumne)  unless  special  means  are  taken  to  prevent  it.  The  Thiee4Dae 
Slough,  leading  from  one  river  to  the  other,  around  the  head  of  Shonai 
Island,  is  also  fine  fishing  ground,  and  more  retired  from  pabMc  obmst- 
vation  than  any  other.  Many  of  the  fishermen  started  off  with  their 
tanks,  &c.,  the  very  day  the  ^cannery'  was  reported  to  have  stopped. 
Many  of  them  are  energetic,  restless  men,  and  the  idea  of  d<niig  sobw- 
thing  sly  or  contrary  to  law  gives  zest  to  their  labor.  lUght  here,  where 
I  write,  a  few  boards  have  been  thrown  up  shed-fashion  by  a  par^I 
need  not  now  name.  You  may  well  believe  salted  salmon  will  be  onder 
it  if  some  stranger  does  not  prevent  it.  You  may  rest  assured  that  the 
people  who  reside  here  will  not  be  known  as  the  initial  instnunesitB  in 
punishing  any  one  for  the  violation  of  the  salmon  laws,  altfaoogh  then 
are  many  who  feel  it  ought  to  be  respected,  l^o  doubt  pabUc  feeling 
and  practice  will  occupy  about  the  same  status  at  CtollinsviUe  and  wher 
ever  salmon  fishing  is  a  business.  As  I  wrote  to  you  the  other  day,  now 
(August)  is  the  time  to  protect  the  salmon.  In  review  of  long  ei^en- 
ence  and  observation  I  opine  that  of  all  the  salmon  passing  in  Ihe 
months  of  August,  September,  and  October,  more  than  90  per  cent  pas 
between  August  10  and  October  1.  The  seed  nm  is  always  on  time,  not 
being  Kke  the  spring  run,  accelerated  or  retarded  by  the  different  moods 
of  the  river,  caused  by  the  winter  and  spring  rains.  If,  during  the  last- 
named  period  (August  10  to  October  1)  the  law  was  rigidly  enfoiced, 
you  would  find  seed  enough  for  home  use  and  a  good  part  of  all  croatioa 
besides.  Indeed,  I  think  that  one  month  out  of  the  thickest  of  then, 
say  August  20  to  September  20,  would  be  quite  snfi^dent,  and  th^on  I 
differ  with  you  in  opinion,  no  doubt.  But  you  have  not,  perhaiis,  olv 
served  in  person,  as  I  have,  the  multitudes  and  urgency  of  Uie  nm  at 
that  time ;  and  this  is  almost  uniform — ^it  has  not  varied  in  time  ten  dsj^ 
in  twenty  years.  N^ow,  during  the  period  of  four  or  nix  weeks,  the 
State,  in  view  of  the  magnitude  of  the  producing  interest  involved,  on^ 
surely  to  provide,  b^ond  peradventore,  for  the  enforcement  of  the  lav. 
The  statute  names  the  taking  or  possession  of  salmon  a  crime,  bat  in 
the  public  mind  this  crime  is  only  an  illegal  act.  You  cannot  foroe 
sentiment  by  act  of  the  legislature.  The  absence  of  sentiment  exooses 
the  citizens'  apathy,  and  between  ignorance  and  cupidity  the  salmon 
wiU  suffer  unless  special  agents  of  the  State  do  for  the  public  what  the 
public  have  not  yet  quite  learned  they  ought  to  do  for  tfaemselvee. 
Strangers  are  the  best  agents  for  this  business.  GitL&^is  living  in  a 
fishing  neighborhood  do  not  feel  like  subjecting  themselves  to  the  enmi^ 
and  revenge  of  a  rough  class  by  complaint.    And,  again,  in  this  saltuig 
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bndfiieis,  the  oriminal  acta  are  begrond  otoeryfttioB,  except  by  e^nrora 
intentMNi^  as  the  fieh  are  eaaght  chiefly  in  the  night,  and  the  salteries 
are  asoaUy  aiitaated  away  from  public  highways  siod  thorougk&res." 

19.  We  have  expended  a  part  of  the  apj^priation  in  prosecuting  of- 
fenders against  the  law,  but  the  field  is  so  large  and  the  profit  so  great 
tiiat  but  little  good  has  been  accomplished.    The  more  fish  batched  and 
placed  in  the  river  the  more  numerous  the  fishermen,  and  the  greater^ 
apparently,  the  desire  to  make  a  profit  from  a  violation  of  the  law.    As 
has  been  stated,  unless  the  fish  are  aUowed,  in  their  season,  to  reach 
their  spawning  grounds,  the  rivers  will  be  exhausted.    Until  the  fisher* 
nen  realize  that  the  olaject  (rf  the  law  in  creating  a  dose  season  is  the 
peipetuation  and  ioerease  of  the  numbero  of  fish  the  law  will  continue 
to  be  violated.    We  see  no  remedy  at  present  except,  hereafter,  to  de* 
TSte  a  larger  portion  of  the  approbation  in  preventing  illegal  fishing 
and  in  proseonting  offenders  against  the  law.    This  will  require  the  use 
of  a  part  of  tlie  appiopdadon  which  should  be  devoted  to  increasing  the 
Bimiber  of  fish  placed  in  the  river.    If  it  is  expected  that  the  commis^ 
sioii  shall  employ  spedat  meacs  to  enforce  an  observance  of  the  law,  and 
also  employ  attorneys  to  prosecute  offenders,  it  is  necessary  that  the  ap- 
propriation ^ouM  be  increased.    It  is  not  now  sufficient  for  tliese  pur- 
poses, and  also  for  the  hatching  of  any  large  quantity  of  sidmon  with 
which  to  keep  pace  with  the  increased  ishhig  and  tiie  increasing  num- 
bers of  sea-lions.    We  have  eonsalted  with  many  oi  the  fishermen,  and 
th^  admit  Uiat  the  law  creating  a  close  season  should  be  obeyed,  pro- 
vided all  be  made  to  obey  it.    It  is  bat  pro|>er  to  say,  however,  that 
they  at  the  same  time  urge  that  ttie  dose  season  for  salmon  (August  1 
to  November  1)  is  too  long  a  period.    In  correspondence  with  one  at 
these  men,  who  has  made  a  business  of  flying  for  salmon  on  the  Saera- 
Mento  and  Sam  Joaquin  for  many  years  past,  as  to  the  necessity  for  an 
observance  of  the  law,  he  says:  ^I  do  not  wish  to  be  known  as  urging 
the  enforcement  of  the  law,  or  as  a  special  informer  against  any  party 
who  has  violated  it.    My  reasons  for  this  reservation  affect  alike  my  own 
peace  and  safety  and  that  of  many  x>ersons  whom  I  know  have  no  worse 
intentioB  than  to  earn  a  living  and  obey  the  law,  provided  that  others 
less  bonest  are  prevented  from  violating  it  with  impunity.    Your  idea 
of  a  patrol  boat,  or  boats  with  officers,  is  the  correct  one,  and  I  firmly 
believe  that  if  by  this  or  other  means  the  prohibition  were  strictly  main- 
tained from  Benicia  upward,  wherever  there  are  practical  fishing  grounds, 
during  the  pmod  of  one  month  at  the  right  time,  that  the  perpetuation 
of  salmon  in  our  rivers  would  be  abundantly  secured.    Between  the  10th 
of  August  and  1st  of  October  more  tbam  90  per  c^it.  of  the  seed  run 
passes,  and  has  not  failed  to  pass  during  twenty  years  of  my  (Aserva- 
tion.    If  ttie  whole  of  the  seed  run  is  not  wanted  for  seed,  ^befy  ought 
not  to  be  so  used,  for  the  fish  is  just  as  good  food  then  as  at  any  other 
time,  only  the  wastage  is  something  more,  the  spawn  beiug  larger.    On 
the  Cohimbia  Biver  I  understand  that  the  fall  run  is  almost  or  quite 
57  P 
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worthless.  Not  so  on  the  Sacramento.  WeUj  we  may  be  proud  of  ov 
river;  it  is  the  paradise  of  the  salmon,  and  they  seem  det^rmiiied  to 
resist  the  devils — ^who  also  seem  determined  to  drive  them  oat — bettor 
than  could  be  expected ;  but  they  will  need  help  in  the  fatuie.  The 
nets  for  taking  them  are  being  multiplied  and  improved.  The  flshinf 
grounds  are  better  known  thaji  formerly.  Such  obstructions  as  snags 
in  the  river  bottom  are  less  common — many  of  them  having  been  broken 
off  or  taken  up  by  the  nets  and  put  out  of  the  way,  or  covered  by  sedi- 
ment, so  that  a  wider  and  longer  sweep  may  be  taken  by  the  driftiBg 
net.  Altogether,  the  salmon  is  sure  to  be  exterminated,  fight  he  ever 
so  persistently,  unless  we  help  him.  Surely  the  State  can  afford  to  guard 
him  effectually  one  month  in  the  year.  The  cupidity  of  the  fish  speoa- 
lator,  who  only  cares  for  the  greatest  number  of  cases  he  cask  pack  and 
•  ship,  should  not  be  allowed  to  influence  the  statement  of  that  time.  Let 
it  be  somewhere  between  the  10th  of  August  and  the  1st  of  Ootober. 
By  the  way,  it  seems  to  me  that  at  the  extreme  upper  waters,  on  the 
•spawning  grounds,  the  fish  should  be  protected  during  their  entire  stay, 
excepting  as  needed  solely  for  the  purpose  of  artificial  hatching.  But 
of  this  you  are  a  better  judge  than  I  can  be.'' 

20.  While  not  agreeing  with  this  intelligent  fisherman  as  to  the  pro- 
priety of  shortening  the  close  season,  we  fully  concur  as  to  the  absolute 
necessity  of  a  patrol  to  prevent  unlawful  fishing  while  the  salmon  are 
passing  up  to  their  spawning  grounds.  We  also  concur  in  his  sngges- 
tion  that  the  salmon  should  be  protected  on  their  breeding  beds.  The 
most  important  spawning  ground  left  in  this  State  is  the  McCloud  Itiver, 
in  Shasta  County.  Its  banks  are  mainly  composed  of  lava  and  lime- 
Stone,  and,  so  far  as  known,  they  contain  no  mines.  By  some  inadvert- 
ence or  intentional  manipulation,  this  county  was  exempted  from  the 
law  creating  a  close  season  for  salmon,  and  the  fish  are  persistently  taken 
in  this  county  for  .market  while  in  the  act  of  reproduction  on  their 
spawning  beds.  We  respectfully  urge  that  Shasta  County  be  reincw- 
porated  in  the  law,  and  that  no  salmon  be  allowed  to  be  taken  there 
during  the  close  season  except  for  purposes  of  artificial  propagation. 

21.  The  Chinese  and  others  continue  to  use  nets  of  a  mesh  mudi  finer 
than  is  allowed  by  law,  and  the  young  of  all  kinds  of  s^t- water  fish  that 
4»pawn  in  the  bays  and  estuaries  are  persistently  caught,  dried,  and 
shipped  to  China.  The  records  of  the  custom-house  show  that  there 
were  shipped  to  China,  from  San  Francisco,  during  the  year  ending  1st 
July,  1877,  dried  fish  and  dried  shellfish  valued  at  $2d3,971. 

22.  We  have  caused  several  arrests  to  be  made  for  violations  of  this 
law,  but  it  is  impossible  for  the  commissioners  to  act  as  local  police  on 
aU  parts  of  the  bay  and  rivers,  and  we  see  no  remedy  except  in  increas- 
ing the  penalties  for  violations  of  the  law,  involving  even,  if  necessary, 
the  destruction  of  the  nets,  when  used  out  of  season.  Unless  in  some 
way  the  wise  provisions  of  the  statute  are  compelled  to  be  observed,  we 
can  see  no  reason  why  our  present  abundance  of  fish  will  not  decrease. 
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as  they  have  decreased  in  other  States,  in  conseqaence  of  the  disregard 
ofynae  enactments  made  for  their  preservation  and  increase.  Ordinarily, 
salmon  should  reach  their  spawning  grounds  on  the  McOloud  and  Little 
Sacramento  by  the  20th  of  Augost.  As  will  be  seen  by  the  statistics 
heretofbie  stated,  the  catch  was  never  so  great  as  during  tiie  past  fishing 
season.  At  tiie  commencement  of  the  close  season,  Ist  August,  the  river 
was  filled  with  fish,  yet  they  were  not  permitted  to  reach  their  spawning 
places.  Mr.  Myron  Green,  the  deputy  in  charge  of  the  United  States 
fish-halching  establishment  on  the  McGloud,  reported,  15th  September, 
that  there  were  ten  salmon  in  the  McOloud  in  1876  to  one  in  1877.  •Up 
to  that  time  but  5,(M)0,000  eggs  had  been  taken,  while  nearly  10,000,000 
had  been  taken  in  a  corresponding  period  in  1876.  The  fish  were,  in  the 
Lower  Sacramento,  more  numerous  than  ever  before,  but  they  were 
caught,  canned,  salted,  and  smoked,  in  defiance  of  the  law.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  the  "  canneries  ^  took  50,000  alter  the  1st  of  August,  and 
that  there  were  salted  and  smoked  on  the  banks  of  the  sloughs  and  other 
by-places  at  least  100,000  more.  If  this  is  to  continue,  the  government 
hatching-works  will  have  to  be  removed  to  the  Columbia,  and  we  will 
be  compelled  to  import  eggs  firom  some  other  State,  even  to  keep  up  a 
partial  supply  of  salmon  in  the  Sacramento  River. 

23.  In  addition  to  making  the  x)enalties  more  severe  for  violations  of 

the  law,  we  would  recommend  that  the  law  be  so  amended  that  it  shall 

be  made  a  misdemeanor  to  fish  for  salmon  with  nets  or  traps  between 

sunset  on  Saturday  and  sunrise  on  Monday  of  each  week.    This  would 

give  the  salmon  the  freedom  of  the  vwev  one  day  in  the  Toeek,  do  no 

ii\jury  to  the  fisherman,  and  go  far  towards  continuing  the  supply  in  our 

rivers. 

WHITBFISH  {Coregonus  alba). 

24.  In  January  last  we  received  from  the  United  States  Fish  Commis- 
sioner a  donation  of  300,000  eggs  of  the  whitefish.  These  were  success- 
fully hatched  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  J.  6.  Woodbury,  at  the 
State  hatching-house  at  Berkeley,  and  the  young  fish  were  distributed 
as  follows :  75,000  in  Donner  Lake ;  50,000  in  Sereno  and  other  lakes 
near  the  Summit,  in  Placer  County ;  and  175,000  in  Lake  Tahoe.  In- 
cluding 25,000  placed  in  Clear  Lake  in  1873,  and  25,000  in  Tulare  Lake 
in  1875,  there  have  been  planted  in  the  waters  of  this  State  350,000  of 
these  valuable  food-fish.  We  believe  they  have  lived  in  Clear  Lake, 
also  in  Tulare.  It  was  reported  in  a  Lake  County  paper  that  a  white- 
fish  was  taken  in  Clear  Lake  on  10th  April,  1876,  which  measured  a  foot 
in  length.  We  have  no  positive  information  that  they  have  found  a  con- 
genial home  in  Tulare  Lake,  but  have  heard  reports  that  a  few  have 
been  seen.  As  these  fish  can  only  betaken  with  a  net,  and  as  theseare 
rarely  used  on  these  lakes,  their  waters  will  have  an  opportunity  to  be- 
come fully  stocked  before  they  are  extensively  fished.  There  can  hardly 
be  any  doubt  but  they  will  succeed  in  Tahoe  and  other  lakes  near  the 
summit  of  the  Sierra— the  climate,  water,  and  food  being  not  dissimilar 
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to  tbose  oi  Lakea  Miekigra^  Hotoq,  and  Sapettar^  in  whkh  thof  aM 
indigraoiifi.  Tbese  fish  live  «|kni  small  crnBtaeea^  feuid  on  ttie  loeky 
and  gravel  bottOBis  of  lalfies.  They  gvow  to  weigh  an  average  of  «M 
and  a  half  poonds,  and  constitate  the  meet  important  food-iah  ef  te 
people  living  near  the  great  lakes*  Professor  Baird,  in  his  report  to 
Congress,  says :  ^^  Few  fishes  of  N<»ih  America  will  better  repay  dEMli 
for  their  multiplioation.''  We  are  promised  a  farther  supply  of  efgi 
goring  the  present  winter,  and  shall  oontinoe  reoeiving  eggs,  and  hatoh* 
ing  and  distribnting  these  fish  to  all  the  mountain  lakes  that  areaceta- 
sibl^  dnring  the  winter  months. 

OAingH  (Pimelodus  ctxtttts). 

25.  The  seventy-foor  Schaylkill  catfish  imported  in  1874,  and  j^aaad 
in  lakes  near  Sacramento,  have  increased  to  a  vast  extent.  They  already 
ftimish  an  important  addition  to  the  fish  food  supply  of  the  city  of  Sac- 
ramento and  vicinity.  From  the  increase  we  have  distribnted  8,400  to 
appropriate  waters,  in  the  counties  of  Napa,  Monterey,  Loa  Angelss, 
Fresno,  Tulare,  Santa  Craz,  Shasta,  Solano,  Alameda,  San  Diego,  Yeio, 
Santa  Barbara,  and  Siskiyou.  These,  should  they  thrive  and  increase 
as  they  have  in  Sacramento,  will  furnish  an  abundance  of  valoable^Md 
in  the  warm  waters  of  the  lakes  and  sloughs  of  the  intmor,  and  lepiaoe 
the  bony  and  worthless  chubs  and  sudcecs  that  now  inhabit  these  plaoei. 
It  may  be  proper  to  call  attention  to  the  £EKst  that  these  fish  have  be- 
oome  so  nnmereus  in  the  lakes  near  Sacram^ito  that  they  can  now  be 
obtained  in  any  quantity  for  stocking  other  appropriate  waters  in  mf 
part  of  the  State. 

Fo.  35. 

Dr.  Secfbcyr  to  Profesior  SawA  {April  27, 1878). 
[See  page  851.] 


2^0.  36. 
Mr.  JS.  J.  Creighton  to  (he  Hon,  the  Coloni€U  Secretary. 

San  Feanoisco,  Oajl.,  AprU  15, 187a 
Sm :  I  have  received  the  inclosed  letter  from  Mr.  Olark,  and  in  rcfiy 
explained  that  the  Government  of  New  Zealand  hadnot  put  me  in  funds 
to  meet  the  payment  of  $500,  but  that  I  had  forwarded  his  dlaiffl  and 
a  reply  could  not  possibly  be  expected  before  the  incoming  mail  arrived. 
I  trust  this  matter  will  have  been  attended  to.  I  regret  to  learn  through 
the  newspapers  that  the  last  shipment  «f  whiteflsh  fafled.  I  tinnk  it 
was  unfortunate  tiiat  an  attempt  was  not  made  to  batch  them  out  ia 
Auckland.  In  all  probability  suffldent  weuld  have  been  saved  to  stock 
the  lakes.  All  experts  here  declare  that  the  eggs  ^ould  be  hatched  etrt 
where  the  ship  first  touches.    The  young  fiuA  eem  be  fisd  on  blood  and 
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tBiken  anywhere  over  the  coantrj.  It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  white- 
fish  will  not  thrive  in  Taupo  or  Waikare.  They  are  thriving  in  Lake 
Tulare,  Soatfeem  Oalifornia,  the  water  of  which  is  at  least  of  as  high  a 
temperatnre  as  either  of  the  Auckland  lakes ;  and  they  thrive  at  San 
Leandro,  Alameda  County,  which  is  <)uite  as  warm  as  tiie  central  heat 
of  the  North  Island.  There  should  be  no  local  jealousy  or  feeling  in  a 
great  national  enterprise  likeaccUmatissiog  food -fish,  and  I  cannot  divest 
myself  of  the  idea  that  the  order  of  the  government  for  the  distribution 
of  eggs  after  such  a  perilous  journey  was  given  with  the  view  of  concil- 
iating local  opinions.  Doubtless  it  would  be  very  agreeable  for  gentle- 
men in  every  important  section  of  the  country  to  have  an  opportunity 
of  hatching  out  these  fish,  and  watching  over  them  until  their  waters 
had  been  fairly  stocked,  but  the  risk  of  failure  is  too  great.  The  accli- 
matization of  whitefish  is  still  a  difficult  problem.  Their  acclimzatiation 
in  Kew  Zealand  would  be  a  feat,  apart  from  its  economic  results,  of  which 
the  country  might  well  be  proud. 

Should  the  government  resolve  upon  testing  the  experiment  next  year, 
I  will  take  precautions  against  failure  such  as  the  fish -packing  establish- 
ments of  the  Union  suggest. 

I  have,  &c.,  EOBT.  J.  CREIGHTON. 

The  Hon.  the  Colonial  Seoeetaht, 

Wdlingtonj  N.  Z. 


No,  37. 
-The  Hon.  the  Colonial  Secretary  to  Prof.  8.  F.  Baird. 

WELLiNGKraw,  2ttft  JMUkCj  1S78. 

8» :  Mr.  Creighton  informs  government  that  the  sum  of  $500  is  due 
oa  account  of  the  transshipment  of  whitefish  ova,  and  t^  matter  is  also 
referred  to  in  your  letter  to  Mr.  Creightoo,  of  January  5th,  but  no  ao- 
count  has  been  sent  for  the  amount.  Mr.  Oreigfaton,  in  his  le^r  to  the 
government,  states:  '^Mr.  Clark  did  not  send  saij  accounts;  so  I  infer 
that  the  $1  per  thousand  mentioned  by  Professor  Baird  covers  the  cost 
of  package.  This  may  not  be  the  case,  however,  and  if  so,  $500  is  due 
to  the  fish  commission  in  Northville." 

Under  the  circumstances  it  is  desirable  that  the  payment  should  be 
made  through  you,  and  I  beg,  therefore,  to  inclose  bill  of  exchange  for 
the  amount^  $^0Q^  with  a  voucher  form,  and  request  that  you  will  be 
£ood  enough  to  p(^  the  money  and  procure  a  receipt  firom  the  person 
to  whom  the  money  is  due,  as  it  is  not  clear  if  "  Mr.  Clark  ^  and  the  fish 
commission  in  Northville  are  one  and  the  same. 

Apok)giziog  for  having  to  trouble  you  in  this  matter, 

I  have,  &c.,  G.  S.  WHITMOEB. 

Prof.  Spenobb  F.  Baibb, 

Waakingtonj  D.  0.,  U.  8, 
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If 0.38. 

The  Under  Colonial  Secretary  to  B.  J.  CreiglUony  esq.,  San  FramcUco. 

Wellington,  20*  Junej  187a 
Sib  :  I  have  the  honor,  by  direction  of  the  colonial  secretary,  to  ac- 
knowledge the  receipt  of  yonr  letter  of  the  15th  April,  in  which  yon 
inclose  one  l^m  Mr.  F.  K.  Olark,  of  Northville,  and  aek  tJiat  a  sum  of 
$500  may  be  remitted  to  that  gentleman. 

As  yon  name  no  one  in  yonr  letter,  and  as  it  is  not  clear  on  what  ae- 
connt  and  for  what  service  the  $500  is  claimed,  the  government  have,  in 
order  to  avoid  any  possible  nustake,  remitted  the  money  to  Professor 
Baird  in  a  letter,  a  copy  of  which  is  inclosed  for  yonr  information* 
I  have,  &c., 

G.  S.  COOPER 


No.  39. 
Mr.  J.  C.  Firth  to  the  Hon.  the  Colonial  Secretary. 

Auckland,  Ith  June^  1878. 

Sm :  Beferring  to  your  letter  of  11th  October,  1877,  asking  me  to  un- 
dertake the  transshipment  of  half  a  million  salmon  ova,  exx^ected  by 
the  next  San  Francisco  mail  steamer  firom  Professor  Baird,  of  the  United 
States  Fish  Gommission,  and  authorizing  me  to  incur  the  necessary  ex- 
penditure to  insure  the  success  of  the  importation,  and  having  now 
received  final  accounts,  I  have  the  honor  to  inform  you  that  the  total 
expenditure  incurred  in  this  behalf  has  amounted  to  the  som  of  £195 
17«.,  minus  £22  5a.,  cost  of  sending  ova  to  Sir  Samuel  Wilson  =r  £173 12«. 

Ihese  charges  are  he^p^vy,  but  I  am  happy  to  learn  ttom  various  sources 
that  perfect  success  has  been  obtained,  which  would  not  have  be«i  se- 
cured under  a  less  liberal  expenditure. 

Having  taken  the  keenest  possible  interest  in  the  great  work  of  estab- 
lishing American  salmon  in  this  colony  from  the  first,  my  personal  serv- 
ices have  been  most  cheerfully  rendered,  and  I  beg  you  will  permit  me 
to  present  the  above  sum  of  £173  129.  as  my  contribution  to  the  good 
work  of  introducing  so  valuable  a  food-fish  in  New  Zealand. 

I  have  further  the  honor  to  inform  you  that  I  have  firequent  reports  of 
the  success  of  the  experiment,  young  salmon  in  various  stages  being  re- 
ported to  me  as  seen  in  nearly  all  the  rivers  in  this  provincial  district,  in 
which  I  placed  the  ova  or  fry. 
1  have,  &c.. 


J.  O.  FIBTH. 


The  Hon.  the  Colonial  Secbbtabt,  Wellington. 
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No.  40. 
The  Hon.  the  Colonial  Secretary  to  Mr.  J.  0.  Firth. 

COLOOTAL  SECBETABY'S  OFFICE, 

Wellington^  2(Hh  June^  1878. 

8iE :  I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter  of 
the  7th  instant,  reporting  the  perfect  snccess  which  has  so  far  attended 
the  last  importation  of  salmon  ova  from  America,  and  informing  me  that 
yoar  total  expenses  in  connection  with  the  ova  amounted  to  £173  12^., 
which  sum  yon  desire  to  present  as  your  contribution  to  the  good  work 
of  introducing  so  valuable  a  food-flsh  into  New  Zealand. 

I  can  only  again  tender  you  my  thanks  on  behalf  of  the  government 
for  your  very  successftd  exertions  in  this  cause,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
say  that  while  they  regret  your  refusal  to  allow  them  to  reimburse  you 
for  the  expenditure  you  have  incurred,  the  government  feel  that  the  col- 
ony is  deeply  indebted  to  you  for  your  generous  aid  in  the  introduction 
of  American  salmon. 

I  have,  &c.,  G.  8.  WHITMORE. 

J.  0.  FntTH,  Esq.,  Auckland. 


No.  41. 

Professor  Baird  to  Dr.  Hector. 

United  States  Commission  Fish  and  Fisheries, 

Washingtm^  I2th  JunCj  1878. 
Deab  Dr.  Hector.  Yours  of  the  27th  April  is  to  hand.    I  had  iSeen 
prepared  for  the  account  of  the  failure  of  the  whiteflsh  eggs,  having 
been  previously  advised  to  that  effect 

If  you  wish  to  renew  the  experiment  this  year,  I  will  send  Mr.  Clark 
through  to  San  Francisco  in  charge.    He  can  then  see  that  they  are 
properly  packed  in  the  vessel. 
If  you  want  any  more  salmon  eggs,  let  me  know  in  time. 
I  have,  &c., 

SPBNCEE  F.  BAIED, 

t       Commissioner. 
Dr.  James  Hector, 

Wellington^  N.  Z. 


No.  42. 


Extract  firom  private  letter  from  Mr.  R.  J.  Creighton  to  the  Hon.  James^ 

Maca/ndrew. 

Mr.  Clark  made  a  proposal  to  me,  which  I  consider  highly  favorable- 
to  the  colony,  and  I  promised  to  submit  it,  which  I  do  through  you.    It 
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is  this :  '^  He  is  willing,  if  an  ordeer  be  received  by  him  for  several  millioii 
whiteflsh  eggs,  jointly  from  the  l^ew  Zealand  Govemment  and  the  State 
fish  commissioners  of  Oalifomia  and  Nevada,  to  furnish  the  eggs^ 
carefully  packed,  at  65  cents  per  1,000,  and  further,  to  insure  their  safe 
delivery  at  San  Francisco  for  shipment  to  the  colony  and  deposit  in  oar 
lakes  and  rivers  here ;  he  would  come  across  the  eontinfint  in  charge, 
on  receiving  his  traveling  expenses  to  and  fro,  asking  nothing  whatew 
for  his  time— this  extra  to  be  borne  proportionately  by  l^e  colony  and 
California  and  Nevada.''  I  think  the  proposal  is  an  extremety  libenii 
one.  New  Zealand  might  procure  1,000,000  whit^Ssh  eggs  i&  tbis  way 
for  a  trifling  sum,  under  conditions  which  would  insure  theabsokite  sao- 
cess  of  the  experiment.  I  have  no  doubt  I  could  mraaige  B&attera  with 
the  fish  commissioners  of  these  States.  I  should  state  that  Mr.  Clark 
explained  that  to  insure  success  tbe  order  for  the  eggs  should  be  in  bj 
October,  or  early  in  November.  The  order  passing  throughi  Pro&saer 
Baird,  came  at  a  time  when  the  eggs  were  in  a  too  advaii^eed  state.  The 
ova  should  hav^  been  packed  at  least  a  month  earlier.  As  it  was,  tiie 
Pacific-coast  shipment  all  went  back  en  route^  and  I  saved  oar  lot  by 
the  best  of  good  luck. 


No.  43. 

The  Hon.  the  Minister  for  Public  Works  to  Mr.  R.  J.  Oreigkton, 

Public  Wobks  Oppiob, 
Wellingtonj  New  Zealand^  nth  Augustj  1878. 
Dear  Sm :  Beferring  to  your  private  letter  to  me  of  8th  July,  ia 
which  you  inform  me  that  Mr.  Clark  has  offered  to  supply  whitefiah  ova 
at  65  cents  per  1,000  f.  o.  b.  at  San  Francisco,  and  that  Mr.  Clark  un- 
dertakes personally  to  superintend  the  shipment  at  that  port  provided 
his  actual  exi>en8es  across  the  continent  are  defrayed  jointly  br  Ite 
State  fish  commissioners  of  California,  Nevada,  and  tliis  colony. 

The  Government  of  New  Zealand  will  be  glad  to  be  a  jMuiiy  to  Us 
arrangement,  and  will  take  1,000,000  ova  on  these  terms. 

If  Mr.  Clark  will  forward  his  account  along  with  the  ova,  the  amoa^t 
will  be  remitted  to  him  in  due  course. 

Thanking  you  for  the  interest  and  trouble  which  you  have  taken  ii 
this  matter, 

I  have,  &c., 

J.  MACANDREW. 
E.  J.  CEEiaHTON,  Esq., 

Evening  Post  Office^  8an  Francisco. 
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Professor  Baird  to  the  Eon.  the  Colonial  Secretary. 

United  States  Commission  Fish  and  Fisheries, 

Olouoestery  Mass.j  29th  July^  1878. 

Dear  Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  let- 
ter of  the  20th  of  June  with  the  accompanying  check  for  £104  Zs*  4d.| 
being  the  amount  of  indebtedness  to  Mr.  K  W.  Clark  for  eggs  of  white- 
fish  ftirnished  by  him  at  my  request  for  the  use  of  the  If ew  Zealand 
Government.  The  charge  was  for  the  cost  of  collecting  and  keeping  in 
the  hatching-house  one  months  so  as  to  bring  forward  the  embryo,  and 
for  packing  and  shipping ;  and  of  course  the  price  of  one  dollar  per 
thousand  was  merely  nominal. 

I  greatly  regret  that,  alter  all,  the  eggs  arrived  in  an  unsatLsfeuitory 
condition ;  but,  if  you  desire  to  renew  the  order,  I  think  I  can  promise 
better  results. 

I  have  sent  the  account  to  Mr.  Frank  N.  Clark,  a  son  of  the  deceased  N. 
W.  Clark,  for  his  signature,  and  on  receiving  it  will  forward  it  promptly 
to  you. 

I  have,  &c., 

SPENCBE  F.  BAIRD, 

OommUsumer. 
The  Hon.  the  Colonial  Secretary, 

Wellingtony  If.  Z. 


No.  45. 

The  Hon.  the  Ootonial  Secretary  to  Prof.  Spencer  F.  Baird. 

Colonial  Secretary's  Office, 

WeUingtony  2Ut  October,  1878. 
Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter  of 
the  29th  July,  and  to  thank  you  for  your  offer  to  endeavor  to  procure  a 
better  result  than  was  before  obtained  should  this  government  think  fit 
to  renew  the  order  for  whiteflsh  ova. 

An  order  for  1,000,000  ova  had  been  sent  to  Mr.  Clark  through  Mr. 
Crdghton,  an  old  New  Zealand  colonist  who  is  settled  in  San  Francisco, 
before  your  letter  arrived,  and  it  will,  therefore,  be  unnecessary  that 
the  government  of  this  colony  should  avail  itself  of  your  kind  offer  to 
send  a  shipment  of  ova  this  season^ 
I  have,  &c., 

a  S.  WHITMOBB. 
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XLI.-CORRESPONDENCE  CONNECTED  WITH  THE  TRANSMISSION 
OF  EGGS  OF  THE  QUINNAT  SALMON  AND  OTHER  SALMONIDil 
TO  EUROPEAN  COUNTRIES  IN  1878  AND  PRIOR  YEARS. 


GEEMAinr. 

E.  BarteU  to  S.  F.  Baird. 

Im?ebial  Oebhan  Commission  fob  the 

Centennial  Exhibition^ 
Oebman  Pavilion,  Centennial  Gbounds, 

Philadelphia^  October  19, 1876. 
Professor  Baibd, 

United  States  Building: 
Sib  :  I  have  the  honor  to  inform  yon  that  the  Prussian  minister  of 
the  agricultural  department  has  notified  me  by  a  cable  telegram  that 
he  accepts,  with  his  greatest  thanks,  your  very  kind  offer  for  sending 
eggs  of  the  Californian  salmon  to  Prussia,  and  he  begs  you  to  forward 
these  eggs  to  the  address  of  the  '^  Fischzucht-Anstalt,  Hameln,  Province 
Hannover*'^ 

I  am,  yours,  very  respectfully, 

H.  BAETELS. 


S.  Battels  to  8.  F.  Baird. 

Impebial  Oebman  Commission  fob  the 

Centennial  Exhibition, 
Oebman  Pavilion,  Centennial  Gbounds, 

Philadelphia^  December  23, 1876. 
In  reply  to  your  valued  favor  of  the  22d  instant,  I  beg  leave  to  inform 
yon  that,  about  the  forwarding  of  salmon  eggs  to  Oermany,  it  will  be 
the  beet  you  write  officially  to  his  excellency  the  Prussian  minister  of 
the  agricultural  department.  Dr.  Friedenthalf  in  Berlin,  who  will  give 
the  necessary  information  to  Hameln. 

For  losing  no  time  any  more  I  have  aheady  communicated  to  the 
minister  your  very  kind  offer,  so  that  the  necessary  information  can  be 
given  to  the  agency  in  Bremen  for  accepting  and  forwarding  the  eggs 
immediately  on  their  arrival  in  Bremen  f  therefinre  it  will  be  sufficient  if 
yon  will  be  kind  enough  as  to  inform  the  nodnister  when  you  send  the 
eggs  and  by  what  steamer  they  will  be  shipped. 
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I  shall  leave  here  next  week  and  shall  give  me  the  honor  to  eaU  oo. 
your  office  in  Washington,  where  I  have  business  for  some  days. 
I  am,  yours  very  respectfully, 

H.  BABTELS, 
Prof^SPEKCESt  F.  BlIEIV 

W4ishi%ffion,  D.  0. 
Closing  this  lel^r  I  have  received  a  letter  6om  the  nuiiistor^  ThrrffBiT 
Friedenthal,  who  informs  me  that  he  has  communicated  to  the  magistate 
of  Hameln,  Hannover,  your  kind  offier.  Will  you  please  inform  the 
magristat  at  Hameln  when  the  salmon  eggs  wiU  be  shipped  and  \fj 
what  steamer. 

Tours,  H.  B. 

The  Oerman  Minister  to  8.  F.  Baird. 

Imperial  Oermajc  LsaAxioK, 

Washington^  2Ut  Marek^  1877. 
Sm :  In  the  letter  you  directed  on  the  6th  of  February  last  to  Oe 
minister  of  the  agricultural  department  of  Prussia,  you  -were  Iriiid 
enough  to  oS&t  to  Dr.  Friedenthal  some  eggs  of  the  Oalifomia  sahnon, 
I^rovided  Congress  would  continue  the  ai^propriations,  and  that  tiie 
Pmssian  department  would  pay  the  cost  of  packing  and  shipm^it 

Dr.  Friedenthal  has  now  requested  me  to  express  to  3ron  his  wanned 
thanks  fer  this  kind  offer,  and  to  b^  you  that,  if  possible,  50,000  embijD- 
nated  eggs  of  the  California  salmon  may  at  the  proper  time  of  this  year  be 
forwarded  to  the  ^^  Fischzucht-Anstalt  in  Hameln,  Prorinz  fiuinover.' 
I  beg  you,  sir,  to  be  kind  enough  to  inform  me  if^  and  wh^i,  so^ 
transportation  would  be  possible,  and  to  inform  me  also  of  the  exp^isee 
aforesaid,  in  order  to  be  restituted  by  this  leigatk>n. 
Accept,  sir,  the  renewed  assurances  of  my  high  consideratioiu 

80HLOE2BR, 

Oerman  Minister. 

Prof.  SpBNOsro  F.  Bahud. 


JT.  E.  Rockwell  to  the  Oerman  Minister. 

Washinoton,  D.  0.,  March  22,  WTt, 
Sm :  I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge,  in  behalf  of  Pirofessor  Biirf, 
who  is  temporarily  absent  firom  the  city,  the  receipt  of  your  letter  itftiie 
2l8t,  and  to  say  that  a  maiMorandum  has  been  made  of  tiie  reqnest  ceo- 
^ned  therdn  for  50,000  eg^  of  the  Caltfomian  salmon. 

On  the  return  of  Professor  Baird  yoa  wiU  doubtless  receive  a  snitaHi 
i3e^po»se  to  your  oommunioation. 

BespeotfoUy,  H.  E.  IIOOKWELL, 


Baron  Schloezbr, 

Oerman  Minister^  Washington^  I).  0. 
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Fml  MaOi^U^a.  F.  BeHrd. 

8TBAMBR  ODEB,  IN  NOBTH  Sea, 

October  23, 1878, 

IMt  Dear  Pbofesbob  :  Last  eveDii)^  at  seven  I  d^vered  tiiree  boxes 
of  eggs  to  the  agent  of  the  N.  GL  Lloyds  at  Southampton  for  Paris. 
Tliey  were  in  perfect  condition,  but  I  regret  that  I  did  not  put  a  eaution 
in  each  box  conoerniug  the  teipperature. 

The  eggs  were  down  to  42^,  and  if  they  pUmge  them  into  water  from 
150  to  2(K>  higher  it  may  be  fatal. 

I  wrote  a  caution  to  Mr.  Wattel  by  mail  but  fear  that  the  eggs  may 
reach  him  first.    The  other  eggs  aire  in  equally  good  order. 

I  telegraphed  Dr.  Finsch  from  Southampton,  as  per  request  by  letter 
firom  him  received  there,  '^  all  good." 

Package  for  Southport  sent  with  request  to  divide  with  Mr.  Moore.  I 
repacked  those  in  moss,  and  don't  know  conditi<».  Also  for  the  aqua- 
rium, two  Menopomaj  present  firom  Blackford;  five  horse-feet  (all  I  could 
get),  and  three  tortoises,  Emyspieta  and  P$^emf9  rugosaj  idl  alive. 

I  find  such  good  accommodations  for  soles  in  the  Oder  that  I  had  a 
plan  to  leave  Bremen  on  the  27th  and  retuxn  in  her  to  Southampton 
Kovember  5,  but  Dr«  Finsch  says  that  Mr.  von  Behr  wants  me  to  go  to 
Hamelu  on  Weser.    Still  I  may  do  it  if  time  and  scdes  permit. 
Very  truly, 

FEED  MATHEE. 

*  Prof.  S.  F.  Bated, 

Fre4  Mather  U  8.  F.  Bmird. 

Bbemen,  Oebmakt,  October  24, 1878. 

My  Deab  Pbopessob  :  I  arrived  at  Bremerhaven  at  9  a«  m.  and  de* 
livered  100,000  eggs  for  Holland  to  Mr.  Oarrell  on  telegram  order  from 
Mr.  Heck,  whom  Mr.  Bottemanne  informed  me  by  letter,  received  at 
Southampton,  would  meet  me.    He  will  arrive  at  night. 

Br.  Finsch  and  Director  Haack  met  me.  The  eggs  were  in  splendid 
condition^  and  people  have  flocked  to  see  them.  To-morrow  I  go  to 
Hameln  with  eggs,  and  hope  to  sail  for  England  <hi  Saturday  or  Sunday 
next.  I  have  not  get  given  up  the  hope  of  getting  back  in  the  Oder, 
bat  will  go  to  Gnuard  office,  London,  to  see  Mr.  Franklyn  or  learn  if  he 
is  in  Liverpool. 

Will  keep  you  advised  of  all  movements,  and  if  aoies  are  not  ready 
will  come  back  in  Oder  without  waiting,  as  last  year's  experience  in  that 
line  was  bad. 

Very  truly,  yours, 

FEED  MATHEE. 
Prof.  S.  F.  Baibd, 

Waahingtony  D.  0. 
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Extract  from  the  Weser  Zeihmg  of  October  25,  187& 

[Translfttioii.] 

When  we  made  a  detailed  report  relative  to  the  first  transport  of  Oil- 
ifomia  Salmon  eggs  to  Eorope  last  year  (Ko.  11062  and  11003, 1st  and 
2d  November,  1877),  we  nnfortonately  c6ald  record  bat  a  partial  suc- 
cess: of  300,000  eggs,  only  25,000  arrived  in  a  perfect  stat^  Has 
was  the  lot  brought  over  in  the  chest  constructed  by  Mr.  Mather,  and 
described  in  last  year's  report  The  rest  of  the  eggs,  whi<^  had  bea 
packed  in  moss  and  gauze,  which  Mr.  Mather  was  not  authorized  to 
repack  after  his  plan,  were  all  spoiled,  as,  in  consequence  of  ih»  heat 
produced  by  the  decay  of  the  moss,  all  the  eggs  had  been  hatched.  In 
spite  of  this  Mlure,  the  problem  of  transporting  salmon  eggs  over  great 
distances  has  been  brilliantly  solved.  The  second  transi>ort  of  250,000 
California  salmon  eggs,  which  arrived  today,  in  the  Lloyd  steaser 
Oder,  Captain  Leist,  has  confirmed  the  views  fot'merly  expressed.  Dte 
eggs,  just  arrived,  like  last  year's,  come  from  the  United  States  breed- 
ing establishment  on  the  McCloud  Biver,  in  California,  aboat  200  miks 
from  Sacramento.  They  left  the  latter  city  in  an  ice-car  of  the  Padfie 
Bailroad,  September  28,  and  on  reaching  Chicago  were  taken  in  charge 
by  Mr.  Mather,  who  was  commissioned  to  escort  the  sending  to  Europe. 
Mr.  Mather  repacked  the  eggs  in  his  chests,  which  had  been  improved 
since  last  year,  and  embarked  on  board  the  Oder,  which,  after  a  qmA 
and  pleasant  passage,  arrived  in  the  Weser  this  morning  at  aboat  nine 
o'clock.  Mr.  Mather  was  received  by  Mr.  Finsch,  who  has  repeatedly 
represented  the  Grerman  Society  of  Fish-breeders,  also  by  Mr.  Haack,  di- 
rector of  the  Imperial  Fishbreeding  Establishment,  in  Huningen,  boA 
congratulating  Mr.  Matter  most  sincerely  and  heartily  upon  his  IriII- 
iant  success,  which  was  immediately  announced  by  telegraph  to  the 
highly-deserving  president  of  the  society,  Herr  von  Behr-Schmd- 
dow.  According  to  the  orders  of  the  managers  of  the  society,  45,000 
eggs  will  be  transferred  to  HUningen,  to  go  eventually  to  the  Rhine; 
115,000  to  the  renowned  breeding  establishment  of  Mayor  Schusta', 
near  Freiburg  (Baden),  for  the  Rhine  and  Danube ;  2,000  to  Bonn  and 
Miinden  (Hannover) ;  30,000  to  the  establishment  in  Hameln,  for  the 
Weser,  and  68,000  have  been  sent  off  to  Berlin  this  evening,  where  ttey 
are  to  be  subdivided  among  various  smaller  establishments,  undar  tbe 
management  of  the  well-known  fish-breeder.  Max  von  dem  Borne;  tlie 
Mark,  part  of  Silesia,  Saxony,  and  Mecklenburg  being  the  recipfents. 
Besides  the  eggs  intended  for  Germany,  Mr.  Mather  brought  over  100,000 
for  Holland,  100,000  for  France,  and  15,000  for  England;  all  of  which 
arrived  in  an  equally  good  condition,  the  loss  amounting  to  sciurcdy  \ 
per  cent. ;  that  is  no  more  than  would  be  the  case  in  breeding  establish* 
ments.    After  this  success  there  is  no  longer  a  do^bt  that  salmon  ^gs 

can  be  carried  just  as  well  to  Australia.    The  California  salmon  [8tim 
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^fuinnat)  is  a  different  species  from  onrs,  and  shows  its  peculiarity  in  its 
development    It  has  been  previonsly  remarked  that  the  yoang  fish, 
tlioogh  only  jost  hatched^  possesses  much  more  vitality  than  our  salmon. 
It  is  more  vigorous,  lively,  and  voracious  than  ours.    It  is  then  not  as- 
t^onishing  that  the  Califomians  developed  themselves  very  well  in  Hiin- 
ingen,  and  grew  with  surprising  rapidity.    The  little  one-year-old  fishes 
ii¥hich  Director  Haack  keeps  in  a  pond  for  th,e  sake  of  observation  and 
Btndy  are  already  a  span  long,  quick  and  lively,  whose  well-being  in  our 
rivers  is  not  to  be  doubted.    A  considerable  number  have  been  trans- 
ferred to  the  Rhine,  Danube,  and  Weser.    The  new  sending  will  now 
supply  our  rivers  with  the  stranger  in  much  greater  quantities,  and  we 
owe  this  to  the  society  of  fish-breeders,  whose  beneficent  efforts  deserve 
a  much  more  lively  sympathy,  as  also  to  Prof.  Spencer  F.  Baird,  in 
^Washington,  the  Commissioner  of  Fish  and  Fisheries  of  the  United  States, 
who  presented  to  the  society,  and  consequently  to  Germany,  this  valua- 
ble sending. 


Deutsche  Fisoherei-  Verein  to  S.  F.  Baird, 

Berlin^  December  14, 1878. 

Dear  Sir  :  We  cannot  allow  our  seventh  circular  of  1878  to  cross  the 
Atlantic  without  offering  our  special  tribute  of  thanks  to  that  kind  friend 
in  America  who  has  enabled  us  to  proclaim  in  Mr.  Haack's  report  (No. 
11)  that  the  introduction  of  Salmo  qmnnat  into  Oerman  waters  and 
its  domestication  may  henceforth  be  considered  as  in  a  manner  accom- 
plished. Be  pleased,  therefore,  to  accept  our  renewed  assurance  that  we 
are  fully  alive  to  a  sense  of  your  unvarying  and  helpfrd  courtesy. 

Mr.  Mather's  skill  has  again  obtained  a  signal  triumph.  Very  few  losses 
occurred  on  the  road.  We  may  confidently  hope  that  a  few  weeks  hence 
nearly  a  quarter  of  a  million  young  Galifomian  salmon  will  be  lustily 
permeating  the  various  river  highways  of  this  country.  The  Danube 
and  its  tributaries  have  claimed  our  special  attention,  inasmuch  as  they 
possess  no  migratory  salmon  and  seemed  to  wait  for  the  arrival  of  one 
so  constituted  as  the  quinnat. 

We  should  hail  the  day,  dear  sir,  when  we  might  be  permitted  to  offer 
you,  for  the  benefit  of  American  rivers  or  lakes,  any  inhabitants  of  our 
waters  unknown  beyond  the  ocean. 

You  will  receive  copies  of  a  prospectus  lately  published  for  the  inter- 
national fishery  exhibition  of  1880,  to  which  we  beg  to  draw  your  very 
especial  attention.  As  we  said  in  our  November  circular,  when  forming 
the  scheme  of  that  exhibition,  we  reckoned  chiefly  upon  the  willingness 
of  America  to  send  specimens  of  that  gigantic  progress  which  piscicult- 
ure and  other  cognate  matters  have  there  achieved. 
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Tbftofctng  y^xL  afain  aad  agaiii)  we  mmam,  dmr  sir,  yoim  veqr  rift 
cewjy, 
Tbe  ooiABUttoe  (tf  tbe  Deutsche  FiMdMrarVerein : 

TON  B£H£.  ^     O*  HBiaaiEa. 

Q.  VOK  BUNSBN.  P.  MAfiyga. 

W,  PETERS.  L.  WITTMACfc 

MABCAM).  FASTKNAU. 

V.  BAUMBACH.  POTNOfi. 

F.  JAGOB.  OBEIFF. 
£.  FME^BLu 


FRANCE. 
/Society  WAoeUmataHan  to  8.  F.  Beiird. 

(Cable  message  received  at  Halifax,  October  9, 1877.) 
GOMMISSIONEB  FiSHBBIESy 

Ralifaxy  If.  8. 
Envoyez  oenfs. 

SOCIETY  lyACCLIMATATION. 
llPaiis. 


Drouyn  de  Lhuys  to  8.  F.  Baird. 

Paris  J  le  19  octdbn^  1877. 

MoKSHitm:  La  Boci^t^  d^acclimatation  a  regn  avec  la  pltis  vive  reoon- 
naissanoe  Poflfre  si  g6n^rease  contenae  dans  Totre  lettre  dn  20  septembre 
demfer  et  je  m'empresse  d'etre  auprfes  de  vous,  en  cettie  droonstance, 
llnterprt^te  de  tons  ses  remerciements. 

I/introduction  da  saomon  de  Galifornie  dans  beanconp  de  nos  livi^reB 
aurait  une  trop  haute  importance  ^conomique  ponr  que  la  soei^t^  d'acdi- 
matation  ne  soit  pas  fort  beurense  de  poovoir  en  tenter  Patile  esssu. 

Tin  de  nos  agents  sera  charge  d'aller  recevoir  les  (Bn&,  dent  vous  avez 
bien  voola  nous  annoncer,  par  le  t^l^graphe,  la  proohaine  arrivde  ^ 
Southampton.  Ces  ceufs  seront  confi^s  aux  soins  des  personnes  les  pins 
comp4tentes,  et  rien  ne  sera  n^glig^  en  vue  de  mener  &  bonne  fin  la  tr^ 
int^ressante*  exi>6rience  qu'il  va  nous  6tre  permis  d'entreprendre,  giA» 
&  la  lib^ralit^  du  gouvemement  des  ^tats-tTnis. 

Yeuillez  agr^er,  Monsieur,  I'assurance  de  mes  sentiments  de  baate 
consideration. 

Le  President, 

DROUYN  DE  LHUYa 

Monsieur  Spencee  P.  BAmi>, 

HaUfax^  Kova  8coticu 
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Ba/veret-Watfd  to  8.  F.  Baird. 

S00E6T]6  D'AOOLniATATION, 

FariSy  October  29, 1878. 

MONSIEUE :  J'ai  la  satisfaction  de  vous  infonper  que  nous  verrons  de 
recevoir,  dans  les  meilleures  conditions  possibles,  le  g6n6reux  envoi  que 
vous  avez  bien  vOulu  nous  faire  encore,  d'oBufs  de  saumon  de  Califomie. 

Ges  (Bufs  ont  imm^diatement  6t6  confi^s  ^  ceux  de  nos  soci^taires  la 
plus  en  situation  de  leur  donner  de  bons  soines,  et  une  large  part  a  6t6 
r^serv^e  au  minist^re  des  travaux  publics  (service  des  pfeches) ;  le  bon 
6tat  dans  lequel  ils  nous  sont  parvenus  nous  donne  tout  lieu  d'esp^rer 
une  r^ussite  complete. 

En  vous  r^it^rant  I'expression  de  la  reconnaissance  de  la  soci^t^  pour 
votre  concours  si  bienveillant,  je  vous  prie,  monsieur,  d'agrder  la  nou- 
velle  assurance  de  mes  sentiments  les  plus  respectueux  et  d6vou^s.  • 

Le  s6cr6taire  des  stances, 

EAVEEET-WATTBL. 

Hon.  Spenoee  F.  BhstDy 

FrSsident  de  la  commission  des  pScheries  nationales 

a  Washington^  ^tats-Unis. 


Louis  de  Behian  to  Fred  Mather.* 

COMPAGNIE  GBNBBALB  TEANSATLANTIQUE, 

6^  Broadway^  New  York^  February  13, 1878. 
Deas  Sie  :  Your  favor  of  llth  at  hand.  I  shall  be  pleaded  to  take  the 
case  of  salmon  eggs  firee  of  charge  to  Havre.  The  steamer  will  sail  early 
in  the  morning  of  the  20th,  therefore  case  must  be  here  on  the  19th. 
Mark  case  to  the  consigner's  address  in  Havre,  and  send  it  to  me  with 
all  charges  prepaid.  There  is  an  ice-box  on  our  steamer  belonging  to  party 
who  ship  "  fresh  beef"  and  I  will  endeavor  to  get  him  to  allow  me  to 
put  the  case  in  there,  where  no  doubt  it  will  be  in  good  condition  on  its 
arrival  in  Havre.  Mark  case  distinctly  and  notify  me  of  its  shipment  to 
me,  and  I  will  send  receipt  to  you  and  consignee  in  Havre. 
Yours  truly, 

LOUIS  DE  BEBIAK. 
Mr.  Feed  Mathee, 

271  High  Street^  Newarlc^  N.  J. 

P.  S. — If  case  is  destined  for  Paris  we  can  notify  our  agent  in  Havre 
to  forward,  you  guaranteeing  charges  between  Havre  and  Paris  in 
case  receiver  refuses. 

*In  connection  with  a  proposed  sending  of  eggs  of  land-locked  sahnon. 
58  F 
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THE  yETHEBLANDS. 

jBT.  Cataux  to  8.  F.  Baird. 

Fbtheblands  American  Steam  NAviaATioN  Ck)MPANY, 

27  8<mik  WiUiam  Street,  Kew  York,  August  31, 1877. 

Spencer  F.  Baibi),  Esq., 

United  States  Commission  Fish  and  FisherieSj 

Halifax  J  Nova  Scotia : 

Deab  Sib  :  In  reply  to  yonr  esteemed  favor  of  the  27th  instant,  I  beg 
to  inform  yon  that  the  steamers  of  oar  line  are  appointed  to  leave  this 
port  for  Eotterdam  as  follows:  Steamship  Botterdam,  September  13; 
steamship  W.  A.  Scholten,  September  27^  steamship  Maas,  October  11; 
steamship  P.  Galand,  October  25  ^  steamship  Schiedam,  November  L 

There  is  no  direct  steamship  commonication  between  New  Yod^  and 
Amsterdam. 

Thanking  yon  for  yonr  oonrtesy  to  onr  government,  I  remain,  vifli 
great  respect,  yonrs,  very  truly, 

H.  OAZADX. 


0.  J.  Bottemanne  to  S.  F.  Baird. 

BEBaEN-OP-ZooM,  7  l^ovemberj  1877. 

Deab  Sm :  Inclosed  yon  will  receive  the  report  of  the  assistant  di- 
rector of  the  zoological  garden  at  Amsterdam  to  me  about  the  8.  qmmai 
6ggs  you  presented  to  our  government.  I  am  v^y  sorry  that  it  is  sudi  t 
total  &ilure.  The  chief  of  the  department  (finance),  whom  I  hold  my 
commission  under,  has  taken  the  necessary  steps  already,  by  his  colleagne 
of  the  interior,  to  make  a  proper  acknowledgment  to  the  United  Staltf 
<3ommission  for  the  truly  magnificent  donation. 

Mr.  Mather  had  telegraphed  from  New  York  the  starting ;  this  ^aUed 
me  to  prepare  in  time.  The  23d  I  wired  to  Southampton,  in  order  to 
know  the  quantum  Mr.  Mather  was  bringing  (your  letter  of  tiie  9th  <tf 
October  only  reached  me  the  26th),  and  received  an  answer  on  the  244. 
Having  no  time  to  spare  to  run  over  to  Bremerhaven,  I  had  arranged 
with  Dr.  Westerman,  the  managiug  director  of  the  zoological  gsffden, 
tiiat  the  asst.  director  should  go  to  take  charge  of  the  eggs  at  Bremer 
haven.  In  the  gardens,  I  may  say,  all  were  in  high  glee.  Mr.  Nbcvd- 
hoch  Hegt  telegraphed  the  time  of  his  arrival,  and  so  the  whole  board  of 
directors  was  present  in  the  breeding-house,  to  be  driven  off  in  less  tium 
HO  time  as  soon  as  the  first  box  was  opened,  by  the  terrible  smdl;  it 
waa  really  a  pity.  As  the  rexK>rt  is  pretty  exhaustive,  I  will  say  nothing 
more  here. 

When  going  to  Amsterdam,  to  make  my  arrangements  for  the  eggs,  I 
touched  at  Leiden,  and  got  from  Professor  Buys  (secretary  of  the  board 
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of  commissioners  of  the  sea  fisheries)  all  the  yearly  reports  since  1870, 
which  I  forwarded  to  your  address  in  Washington  by  bookxK)st  in  the 
latter  days  of  October  lost,  and  I  will  take  care  to  send  the  same  every 
year  as  soon  as  published,  which  is  commonly  not  before  September; 
rather  late.  At  the  same  time  I  forwarded  two  pamphlets  of  Mr.  de 
Bont,  one  French,  one  Dutch.  This  gentleman,  who  belongs  to  the 
board  of  directors  of  the  zoological  garden,  is  amateur  pisciculturist, 
has  always  superintended  the  fish-breeding  establishment,  and  is  lately 
very  successful 

In  our  rivers  we  find  in  the  fall,  September  and  November,  the  salmon 
almost  and  entirely  ready  to  spawn,  but  at  the  same  time  there  are  in 
September  commonly  a  few,  later  on  more,  and  now  nothing  else  but 
heavy  salmon,  averaging  about  25  pounds,  which  we  call  ^^  winter  sal- 
mon ;  ^  in  England,  I  believe,  "fresh  run  salmon."  The  ovary  in  those  sal- 
mon are  so  minute  that  they  were  formerly  entirely  overlooked,  and  so 
this  salmon  was  declared  to  be  sterile.  When  I  investigated  our  rivers 
in  1869  and  1870  with  Mr.  Pollen,  we  found  this  to  be  not  so.  We  gath- 
ered the  roe  and  milt  for  a  period  of  more  than  a  year,  and  so  we  got 
the  successive  development  from  the  winter  up  to  the  spawning  salmon ; 
and  this  proved  that  the  winter  salmon  was  not  sterile.  We  proved 
also  that  the  Salmo  hamatua  was  nothing  else  but  the  male  Salmo  solar 
in  breeding  time,  and  that  the  gray  and  dark  colored  red-spotted  one 
was  nothing  but  the  female  in  the  same  condition.  After  spawning  she 
became  just  as  silvery  as  a  spring  salmon  and  the  male  lost  his  hook  be- 
fore he  died.  Up  till  now  it  is  still  an  open  question  "  what  makes  the 
winter  salmon  come  into  the  river  the  same  time  the  others  come  into 
spawn  t"  She  is  not  ready  to  do  so  before  next  fall,  and  in  the  spring 
there  is  caught  once  in  a  while  a  salmon  with  worms  hanging  out  of  his 
head,  emaciated,  and  in  terribly  poor  condition:  a  fish  that  in  good  con- 
dition would  weigh  25  pounds  does  not  weigh  more  than  11  or  12  pounds ) 
the  body,  always  broader  than  the  gills,  is  so  much  shrunk  that  the 
gills  protrude  considerably.  Almost  invariably  are  those  that  have  been 
80-caUed  winter  salmon,  drifting  seaward,  which  is  proven  by  the  foot 
that  the  first  caught  are  always  high  up  in  the  river  and  later  on  in  the 
tideway,  but  we  never  catch  many,  and  in  later  years  but  few.  Now,  as 
to  what  winter  salmon  is,  I  gave  the  following  explanation : 

The  salmon  is  bound  to  come  into  the  rivers  for  reproduction,  but  if 
they  all  came  at  the  same  time,  viz,  in  the  fall,  being  all  in  nearly  the 
8ame  state  of  development,  they  would  altogether  reach  to  nearly  the 
8ame  height  in  the  river  and  be  compelleil  to  spawn  there  and  then.  Of 
course  there  was  not  place  enough  for  the  whole  lot,  so  the  one  would 
root  up  the  nest  of  the  other,  and  it  would  be  a  wonder  if  the  whole 
progeny  was  not  destroyed.  Ko,  says  mother  nature,  not  so.  You  go 
80  much  earlier  in  the  river;  and  you  so  much;  that  leaves  you  time  to 
go  so  much  flEirther,  and  in  this  way  you  will  all  find  a  good  place  to 
spawn,  and  so  you  will  find  spawning-beds  all  along,  the  Bhine  up  to 
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Schaffhansen.  Kow  this  looked  to  me  a  very  good  solution  of  the  ques- 
tion, but  what  in  the  case  t  At  Basel  we  find  just  as  well  smd  at  the 
same  time  the  salmon  in  prime  spawning  condition  and  the  winter  sal- 
mon ;  this  upsets  my  whole  theory^  unless  I  am  able  to  prove  that  the 
salmon  caught  in  spawning  condition  at  Basel  has  been  a  round  year  in 
the  river,  which  is  not  probable  and  which  I  don't  believe,  as  being  in 
too  good  condition  for  that.  If  you  have  an  opinion  about  this  1  will 
be  very  glad  to  know  it. 

Oyster  culture  is  taking  here  such  a  swing  that  it  is  becoming  a  na- 
tional interest.  The  board  has  proposed  to  exhibit  next  year  in  Paiis. 
As  soon  as  the  decision  is  known  I  will  let  you  know.  I  tliink  to  go  thm 
anyhow.  Whenever  you  come  across,  either  to  France  or  England,  try 
to  stop  here  too.  When  arriving  in  England,  by  leaving  London  via 
Queensborough-Flushing  for  the  Continent,  it  takes  about  eight  hours  to 
cross  the  North  Sear,  and  from  Flushing  one  hour  per  rail  to  get  here, 
and  firom  here  you  are  within  25  minutes  on  the  route  Amsterdam, 
Brussels,  or  Paris. 

Offering  you  my  sincere  thanks  for  your  great  liberality  in  sending  tk 

eggs, 

I  remain,  dear  sir,  yours  respectfully, 

C.  J.  BOTTEMANNB,  M.  D., 
Superintendent  qf  Fisheries^  Netheriandi. 
Prof.  Spenoee  F.  Baibd, 

United  States  Commissioner  Fish  and  FisherieSy 

WasMngtan,  D.  0. 


Report  on  the  salmon  eggs  sent  by  the  United  States  Oovemment  to  Me 

ISTetherlands.* 

On  the  24th  October,  Mr.  Bottemanne,  superintendent  of  fisheries  in 
the  Netherlands,  wired  to  us  that  the  steamer  Mosel,  with  destinatioa 
for  Bremerhaven,  has  arrived  at  Southampton,  and  that  Mr.  Fred  Ma- 
ther had  under  his  care  four  crates,  with  one  hundred  tlionsand  eggs. 

At  the  same  time  Mr.  Bottemanne  sent  us  a  letter  to  Mr.  Fred  Mather^ 
to  authorize  the  undersigned  to  receive  the  above  salmon  eggs. 

Immediately  we  made  here  all  preparations  to  place  the  eggs  on  »- 
rival,  and  I  went  to  Bremerhaven  to  receive  them.  I  waited  there  for 
the  steamer  bringing  down  the  passengers  from  the  Mosel,  and  the  26di 
October,  about  eleven  o'clock  in  the  forenoon,  I  met  Mr.  Mather  and 
received  the  four  crates  destined  for  the  Netherlands.  I  found  there 
Messrs.  Dr.  Haack,  director  of  the  Imperial  German  InstitudoQ  at 
Hiinningen;  Dr.  Finch,  director  of  the  museum  in  Bremen;  Mr. 
Schiever,  superintendent  of  the  breeding  station  at  Hamdn.  They  all, 
came  for  the  same  purpose.    We  agreed  to  move  the  orates  unop^ied, 

*  Made  by  the  Konin|i:iyk  Zoologisch  Genootsohap  Natnra  Artis  Magistra,  Amster- 
dam. 
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and,  not  to  lose  a  moment,  to  start  immediately.  We  had  them  landed 
and  brought  to  the  railway  station  at  G^estemunde. 

While  waiting  there  for  the  custom-house  officers  and  the  starting  of 
the  train,  we  perceived  that  a  milky  stuff  of  a  nasty  smell  was  running 
out  of  the  crates.  We  took  the  precaution  to  buy  a  hundred  weight  of 
ice  to  keep  them  cool,  but  it  proved  useless. 

On  arriving  at  Bremen,  we  agreed,  by  general  consult,  and  as  there  was 
some  time  left  before  any  of  us  could  start  for  our  different  destinations, 
to  open  one  of  the  crates  and  the  interior  boxes.  We  did  so  at  the  sta- 
tion, and  found  the  first  crate  for  the  Netherlands  all  spoiled,  except  in 
a  comer  where  there  were  a  few  eggs  in  apparently  good  condition. 
All  the  interior,  however,  was  heated  up  to  about  7(P  or  S(P  Fah. 
There  were  a  few  eclosions  with  some  of  the  fish  still  alive.  The  whole, 
however,  gave  the  impression  that  the  enterprise  had  failed,  the  fault 
being  the  packing,  which,  perhaps  quite  sufficient  for  a  short  journey 
of  a  few  days,  was  not  adequate  to  a  transport  of  three  or  four  weeks. 

As  the  only  direct  train  to  go  to  Amsterdam  started  at  one  o'clock  at 
night,  I  resolved  to  let  my  four  crates  quiet  and  proceed  with  them  im- 
mediately in  ord^r  not  to  lose  24  hours,  as  I  could  reach  Amsterdaia 
next  morning.  Mr.  Schiever  did  the  same  and  left  the  same  night  to 
his  destination  close  to  Hanover.  Dr.  Haack,  who  had  to  go  ftu*ther, 
resolved  to  remain  in  Bremen  for  the  night  and  we  proceeded  together 
to  a  hotel,  where  he  opened  his  crates.  The  contents  proved  to  be  in 
much  the  same  condition  as  those  of  the  crate  opened  at  the  railway 
station,  the  heat  of  the  boxes^  interior  being  80^  Fah.  The  best  eggs 
were  taken  out  of  the  box  and  put  separate,  and  it  took  about  four  hours 
to  do  one  crate. 

It  seems  that  Mr.  Fred  Mather  had  received  orders  to  leave  the  sal- 
mon eggs  quiet  and  not  open  them  at  all,  as  the  gentleman  who  sent 
them  off  fiM)m  California  expected  they  would  arrive  safe  in  Europe.  It 
is  to  be  regretted  that  this  was  the  case.  Mr.  Mather  had  opened  one 
case  in  New  York,  and  took  the  trouble  to  bring  over  the  contents  in  a 
case  of  his  own  construction.  The  result  was  truly  magnificent — out  of 
25,000  eggs,  shipped  in  New  York,  only  about  400  were  lost.  Through 
the  arrangement  with  slides,  the  eggs  lay  in  single  layers  and  could  be 
taken  out  very  easily  and  cleaned,  there  being  some  space  left  at  the  top 
and  the  bottom.  Ice  could  be  brought  close  to  the  eggs  without  touch- 
ing them,  and  the  mean  temperature  was  kept  without  much  trouble  at 
from  41^  to  45<^  Fah.  As  I  have  said,  the  success  was  wonderful  and  the 
arrasigement  was  perfect,  without  incurring  much  extra  cost.  As  these 
eggs  belonged  to  the  lot  for  Hunningen,  Director  Haack  had  the  means 
of  putting  the  eggs  saved  from  the  crates  in  a  few  trays,  which  were 
empty  in  the  above  named  box.  What  will  be  the  result  of  these  I  can- 
not say  here,  but  I  have  no  doubt  Director  Haack  will  report  on  them 
later 
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With  my  four  crates  I  proceeded  ftuther  to  Amsterdam  where  I  ar- 
rived 27th  October,  just  24  hours  after  receiving  them  in  Bremerfaavon. 

What  I  expected  proved  true;  the  contents  were  all  spoiled  through 
heat  generated  in  the  interior.  The  thin  pieces  of  white  doth  where 
the  eggs  lay  between  were  so  rotten  that  they  could  not  be  taken  up, 
but  broke  on  being  touched.  A  few  of  the  eggs  in  some  of  the  conien 
were  still  in  what  seemed  a  sound  condition ;  the  great  mass  was  a  white 
rotten  mess  with  a  very  offensive  smelL  We  tried  to  save  the  best 
and  let  them  cool  off  slowly  and  put  them  afterward  in  water.  Some 
eclosions  followed,  even  at  the  moment  the  eggs  were  uncovered,  hot 
most  of  the  apparently  good  eggs  burst  on  being  touched ;  a  few  hnn- 
dred  only  came  in  the  water,  but  those  were  all  dead  next  day,  except 
two  or  three  ecloHons  which  died  also  shortly  afterwards. 

It  is  very  much  to  be  regretted  that  this  most  liberal  trial  of  the 
XTnited  States  Grovemment  to  enrich  our  European  rivers  with  some  d 
the  valuable  products  of  their  waters  has  this  time  failed.  For  many 
reasons  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  Government  will  repeat  this  trial  once 
more  next  year,  and  that  they  may  have  occasion  to  make  use  of  this 
intelligent  case  of  Mr.  Fred  Mathers.  I  have  not  the  least  doubt  that 
if  he  can  make  ^se  of  the  boxes  with  slides,  as  used  by  him  this  time 
for  a  small  number  of  eggs  trusted  to  his  care,  success  must  follow  fat 
any  number,  and  a  great  boon  will  be  bestowed  on  Europe  for  the  intro- 
duction of  a  new  x>opulation  on  many  of  its  rivers 

Amsterdam,  28th  October,  1877. 

J.  NOORDHOCH  HEGT, 
A<^'.  Director  of  the  Bojfal  Zootogiodl  Societff. 


The  Minister  of  the  ITetherlands  to  S.  F.  Baird. 

l^ETHEBLANDS  liEaATION, 

WashmgtoHj  January  28, 187a 
Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  to  you  the  thanks  of  the  Gk)vem- 
ment  of  the  Netherlands  for  the  valuable  gift  of  100,000  eggs  of  the 
California  sabnon,  made  last  year  by  you  to  Mr.  Bottemanne,  commis- 
sioner of  fisheries  on  the  Scheldt  and  the  waters  of  Iceland,  and  to  ex- 
press the  hope  that,  though  the  hatching  of  these  eggs  in  Holland  has 
not  succeeded,  through  various  causes  relating,  as  it  is  believed,  to  the 
packing  and  handling  of  this  collection  on  the  sea  voyage,  this  dream- 
stance  may  not  prevent  you  from  having  the  experiment  made  again 
this  year  under  more  favorable  auspices. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

VON  PESTEL, 
Minister  Resident  of  the  Netherlamds. 
Prof.  Spencer  F.  Baird, 

Commissioner  Fish  and  Fisheries^ 

Smithsonian  InsHttUionj  Washington. 
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0.  J.  Bottenumne  to  8.  F.  Baird. 

Bebgen-op-ZooM)  September  4, 1878. 
Pro£  Spenoeb  F.  Baibd^ 

Washington^  2>.  0.,  U.  8.  A.  : 

Deab  Sib:  Your  favor  come  to  hand  in  dne  time,  and  beg  to  inform 
you  that  the  sailing  days  of  the  Botterdam  steamers  where  the  eggs 
may  go  by  are,  September  28,  Schiedam ;  October  19,  Scholten;  No- 
vember 9,  Caland.  Between  each  of  those  is  a  smaller  steamer,  bat 
neither  of  those  have  a  proper  ice-house,  so  they  are  of  no  use. 

The  captains  of  the  Scholten  and  Caland  Fll  give  instructions  to  before 
they  leave.  I  missed  the  captam  of  the  Schiedam  at  Botterdam^  but 
ni  write  to  him.  I  have  not  seen  the  accommodation  on  board  the 
Schiedam,  but  the  directors  say  she  has  the  best  of  the  three ;  still  the 
place  on  board  the  other  two  is  in  my  opinion  well  suited,  too. 

The  captains  will  be  instructed  that  in  case  you  give  them  instructions, 
they  have  to  obey  yours  punctually  without  taking  any  regard  of  mine. 

In  case  neither  of  those  dates  bi  departure  suit,  and  there  is  a 
steamer  for  Bremerhaven  leaving  at  better  time,  having  proper  accom- 
modation for  the  eggs,  you  are  free  to  ship  thereby  on  my  account.  In 
this  case  it  will  be  necessary  that  you  provide  them  with  instructions.  If 
you  can  manage  to  ship  by  the  Botterdam  line  I  think  we  have  better 
chance  of  success,  as  the  captains  of  those  steamers,  if  on  no  other  ac- 
count, will  take  an  interest  in  the  affair  on  my  account.  The  directors, 
too,  are  interested,  so  it  seems,  as  they  are  willing  to  deUver  the  eggs  at 
Botterdam  free  of  cost  One  of  the  directors,  Mr.  Plate,  is  in  New  York 
now;  a  very  nice  gentleman  he  is. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  whole  trouble  of  last  year  was  nothing  else 
but  that  the  eggs  have  not  been  kept  cool  enough  and  so  come  out  too 
soon. 

If  you  can  do  me  the  favor  please  advise  them  a  couple  of  days  before 
the  departure  of  the  steamer  where  the  eggs  are  to  go  by,  as  it  will  give 
me  a  chance  to  await  the  arrival  of  the  ships  in  port 

The  New  York  address  of  the  company  is  Funch,  Edye  &  Go.,  27 
South  William  street 

Oyster  culture  is  quite  a  success  this  year.  The  catch  of  spat  on  the 
tiles  and  shells  is  very  plentiful ;  the  season  for  it  is  ended  just  now.  It 
is  really  worth  the  while  seeing,  and  whenever  you  come  to  this  side  of 
the  water  be  sure  not  to  miss  it  Of  course  as  long  as  I  am  here,  I  am 
at  your  disposal. 

With  kind  regards,  I  remain,  dear  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

0.  J.  BOTTEMANNE, 

Superintendent  of  Fisheries. 
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0.  J.  Bottemanne  to  8.  F.  Baird. 

Bergen-op-Zoom,  October  30, 187a 

Dear  Sir:  October  20  I  dispatched  a  letter  to  Sonthamptcm, 
addressed  to  Mr.  Mather,  care  of  the  agents  of  the  Bremen  Lloyd 
steamer  Oder,  begging  to  wire  me  his  arrival  there.  For  what  rea- 
son I  don't  know,  bat  I  did  not  get  a  message.  As  yon  know  in 
country  places,  newspapers  are  behind,  and  so  I  knew  only  the  23d  the 
Oder  arrived  the  day  before  in  England.  Immediately  I  wired  to  Am- 
sterdam, not  being  able  to  go  myself  and  Mr.  N.  Hegt,  the  same  gentle- 
man  who  went  for  the  eggs  last  year,  started  in  ih^  afternoon  for  Bremen, 
but  failed  to  meet  Mr.  Mather.  He  got  the  eggs  and  started  with  them 
with  the  first  train,  and  arrived  in  Amsterdam  at  noon  October  26, 
where  I  met  him  in  the  Zoo,  and  unpacked  the  eggs.  They  looked  vety 
healthy. 

The  number  in  the  three  boxes  we  made  85,000,  out  of  which  we  picked 
that  day  and  the  next  morning,  3,000  bad  ones,  and  so  we  had  Sunday 
morning  82,000  on  the  trays,  splendid  looking.  Towards  evening,  when 
I  had  to  leave  for  home,  I  looked  them  over  and  found  about  70  bad  onee 
more.  I  did  not  hear  since  firom  Amsterdam,  but  if  anything  was  wrong 
they  would  have  written  or  telegraphed,  so  I  condude  £dl  is  going 
right. 

As  things  stand  now  we  may  consider  the  transport  as  a  spl^idid 
success,  and  I  am  very  much  obliged  for  your  kindness  and  the  trouble 
taken.  Of  course  in  due  time  you  will  receive  an  official  acknowledg- 
ment. 

Mr.  Hegt  not  meeting  Mr.  Mather,  leaves  me  in  the  dark  about  the 
costs,  and  not  having  any  address  of  Mr.  Mather  in  Germany  I  am  obliged 
to  address  you  about  this.  Please  let  me  know  at  your  earliest  conv^- 
ience  and  Fll  remit  by  post-office  order. 

I  remain,  dear  sir,  yours,  very  truly, 

0.  J.  BOTTEMANNE, 
8u;p€rviitendewt  of  Fisheries. 


0.  J.  Bottemanne  to  8.  F.  Baird, 

BEBaEN-OP-ZooM,  27  Janvier^  1879. 

Deab  Sm:  Your  favor  of  November  12, 1878,  duly  received.  I  am 
sorry  I  had  to  delay  the  answer  so  long,  but  different  reasons  prompted 
me  thereto. 

On  the  arrival  of  the  eggs,  which  I  found  to  be  irregulw  in  size,  their 
temperature  was  8o,  the  water  12^  Celsius ;  slowly  we  rose  the  temper- 
ature of  the  eggs  up  to  the  water. 

They  came  out  very  irregular,  the  first  about  the  middle  of  NovMn- 
ber  and  the  last  had  not  absorbed  their  sack  a  week  ago. 

In  the  first  time  we  lost  many  by  smothering,  not  being  able  to  get 
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their  head  out  of  the  shell.  When  the  head  came  first  it  was  all  right^ 
bat  if  the  sack  burst  through  the  little  fellow  seemed  to  have  not  power 
enough  to  clear  the  shelL  The  llrst  impression  was  the  shell  was  hard- 
ened somehow  so  they  did  not  open  iar  enough  to  admit  an  easy  exit, 
but  afterwards  I  felt  inclined  to  believe,  it  was  weakness  of  the  fry  caused 
by  the  comparatively  high  temperature  of  the  water,  the  weather  being 
very  mild  at  the  time. 

The  eggs  that  came  out  later,  when  the  temperature  of  the  water  had 
gone  down  considerable,  we  had  less  trouble  with,  till  it  gradually  left 
off  entirely.  After  all  were  out,  the  loss  in  fish  became  small,  going 
down  to  ten  and  less  per  day.  By  sliari>  watching  many  wei-e  saved 
by  helping  them  out  of  the  shell  when  this  burst. 

I  had  a  good  deal  hunting  round  to  find  a  suitable  place  to  dexK)sit  the 
fry.  December  26, 1  fixed  the  place  for  the  first  lot  of  10,000.  January  4, 
when  I  came  with  them,  the  river  had  only  risen  about  15  feet;  still  the 
place  held  good  and  the  water  was  pretty  clear  j  had  gone  down  already 
about  3  feet. 

The  transport  took  place  in  tin  cans  of  one-half  meter  diameter  and 
about  one  meter  high.  In  the  middle  of  the  slanting  top  is  a  large 
round  hole  fitted  with  an  inverted  cover.  The  bottom  of  this  cover  and 
the  slanting  top  of  the  can  are  i)erforated  with  small  holes.  In  the  top 
are  fastened  three  tubes,  1  inch  diameter,  reaching  about  halfway  down 
the  can.  In  on^  of  them,  reaching  down  farther  and  by  netting  prevent- 
ing the  fry  of  getting  in,  is  a  tin  pump  screwed  in.  Once  in  awhile  this 
pump  is  applied ;  the  water  runs  in  the  middle  cover  and  on  the  top  of 
the  can,  is  prevented  from  running  off  by  the  sides  of  the  can  being  run  up 
as  high  as  the  cover,  and  so  the  water  runs  through  the  little  openings 
back  in  the  can,  which  is  only  filled  half  with  water  and  is  aerated  in 
this  style. 

In  the  front  of  the  can  is,  a  little  under  half  the  height,  a  top-screw; 
this  serves  to  change  the  temperature  of  the  water  in  the  can,  if  neces- 
sary. The  water  out  of  the  river  is  put  on  the  top,  where  it  leaks  through, 
while  at  the  same  time  the  water  in  the  tin  can  runs  off  by  taking  the 
screw  out. 

The  10,000  fish  were  put  in  five  cans  at  6  a.  m.,  and  we  had  them  in 
the  river  in  a  shoal,  gravelly  place  at  1  p.  m.,  with  the  loss  of  not  a 
single  one.  Temperature  of  the  cans  4Jo^  river  6^  Celsius.  January 
11,  20,000  miyde  the  same  trip  in  6  cans  under  a  sharp  frost.  The  cans 
were  covered  with  straw  and  a  basket  and  had  hot-water  stoves  between 
them  in  the  cars ;  and  by  transporting  them  to  the  river,  temperature 
Ijo,  river  l^o  Cels.  Had  to  chop  a  hole  in  the  ice  to  get  the  fry  in. 
Loss,  a  dozen.  January  18,  about  20,000  went  the  same  way,  also  in  6 
cans;  the  weather  thawing,  no  stoves  used;  river  full  of  floating  ice; 
temperature  cahs  and  river  alike,  IJ^;  loss  a  couple.  Eiver  gone  down 
considerable — about  5  feet.  The  place  of  deposit  of  these  50,000  was 
in  the  river  Maas,  opposite  the  city  of  Yenlo,  in  Limburg,  ^Netherlands, 
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near  the  railway  bridge.  After  the  first  lot  was  pat  in,  they  have  been 
noticed  many  days. 

I  selected  that  river  because  salmon  is  almost  extinct  and  v^y  bad 
for  seining,  having  a  clear  gravel  bottom,  with  very  shoal  wat^  almost 
the  year  round,  only  in  open  winter  or  the  spring  a  sadden  rise  two  or 
three,  and  is  even  then  not  half  as  muddy  as  the  Bhine. 

In  Oelderland,  near  Ai)eldoom,  I  found  a  splendid  brook  with  a  tsJl 
at  the  end  of  three  or  four  meters.  'No  mills  on,  nor  fish  in  it^  only  some 
sticklebacks,  and  teeming  with  food. 

A  few  ponds  were  dug  in  the  lower  ground  aside  of  the  brook,  whidi 
were  fed  by  a  screen  and  i>ipe  through  the  dike.  On  the  lUi  of  Janu- 
ary, 5,600  were  put  in  the  ponds;  sharp  frost ;  northeast  gale ;  two  and 
one-half  hours  by  rail,  one-half  by  cart  In  the  cart  only  with  a  coupte 
of  hot- water  stoves  with  them.  Loss,  ten  in  the  two  cans;  pumps 
frozen.  The  fish  cannot  get  away.  There  is  plenty  of  pure  spring- water 
and  plenty  of  food.  I  put  them  there  to  see  how  they  will  thrive  in 
captivity.  In  the  Zoo  at  Amsterdam  are  left  now  1,000  to  be  kept 
there  and  fed,  and  4,000  which  I  intended  to  place  in  the  ponds  of  the 
LoOy  near  Apeldoorn,  the  King's  summer  residence  and  his  finvorite 
place.  He  is  principally  there.  The  fly  would  have  been  put  in  long 
since,  but  first  his  marriage,  and  now  the  death  of  our  very  modi 
lamented  Prince  Henri,  prevented  me  to  ask  his  permission. 

You  see  thus  we  have  not  been  doing  so  bad  after  all  ^  pat  of  the  sound 
eggs  packed  out  (82,000  we  put  on  the  trays)  I  have  got  about  62,000 
fly  deposited.  Of  nnimpregnated  eggs  we  found  only  a  couple;  of  twin 
fish  and  crooked-backs  about  300,  and  a  few  with  water  bellies.  Size  of 
the  fry  26-30  days  after  birth,  4  and  4^  centimeters,  quite  a  lot  of  them. 

I  suppose  it  is  settled  now  that  eels  are  oviparous  and  not  viviparous. 
Can  you  give  me  anything  about  Professor  Packard  finding  tlie  sperms 
tozoa  f  Was  the  eel  caught  in  fi*esh  or  salt  water  t  What  success  yoa 
have  got  with  your  cod-fish  hatching  t  Somebody  has  told  me  the  & 
quinnat  does  not  go  to  sea,  but  stays  always  in  the  riv^*s.  What  is^ 
temperature  of  the  water  on  the  breeding  places  in  McGloud  River, 
Galifomia? 

Did  Mr.  Livingston  Stone  find  out  something  about  ibe  so-called  wmigf 
salmon  1  wrote  about  to  you  last  year! 

The  American  oyster  is  taking  in  England  so  much  that  our  me^ 
chants  had  to  come  down  in  price,  although  our  oyster  is  much  superior 
to  the  American;  ours  sell  for  £4^  or  £5  sterling  per  1,000. 

I  am  afraid  a  great  many  will  have  been  killed  by  the  firost  we  have 
had.  Theromometer  now  at  0  since  yesterday.  Barometer  staticmaiy 
at  775,  noon.  From  yesterday  has  slowly  risen.  Wind  light,  east;  ex- 
pect  more  fix)st  yet. 

If  the  English  demand  for  American  oysters  keeps  up,  you  had  better 
look  out,  otherwise  youll  be  out  before  long.    The  Fr^ich  is  a  bad,  i>oor 
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thing,  and  the  Portagaese  is  no  oyster  at  aU.    I  prefer  oar  mussel  to 
either  of  them. 

I  hope  you  will  have  this  in  hand  before  the  "meeting  in  February  of 
the  Fishcultural  Society. 

With  kind  regards,  yours  truly, 

C.  J.  BOTTEMANNB, 
Superintendent  of  Fisheries. 

Official  report  an  CaHfomia  salmon  bred  in  the  zoological  gardens  at  Amsterdam  for  the 

Netherlands  Government. 


EGGS  LOST. 


Date. 

of  water. 

Quantity. 

Date. 

of  -water. 

Quantity. 

1878. 
October      20 

On  arrival.. 
Celsius   120 
12 

\^ 

11 
11 

ISJ 

10 
10 
10 

3,000 

428 

453 

520 

1,850 

085 

672 

820 

800 

1,100 

1,300 

1.450 

1,480 

1,006 

840 

620 

610 

ma 

KovemberlS 

Celsius     90 
9 
9 
9 
9 
9 
9 
9 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 

600 

uciooer     g.. ........... 

14 

400 

29 

15 

490 

30      .     

16 

390 

31 

17 

420 

November  1...... ....... 

18 

380 

19 

36U 

8 

20 

370 

4 

21 

850 

6                .... 

22 

170 

6 

28 

250 

7 

24 

87 

8            

25 

280 

9 

26 

126 

10 

11 

22,407 

12 

FISH  LOST. 


Date. 

Temi>erature 
of  water. 

Quantity. 

Date. 

Temperature 
of  water. 

Quantity. 

187a 
TS'gwfotiYitST  27           . .     .... 

Celsiiia    80 

113 

49 

47 

45 

16 

55 

75 

51 

24 

24 

45 

47 

14 

81 

23 

14 

11 

2 

8 

2 

8 

9 

2 

8 

8 

8 

15 

6 

187a 

DwM^inl)er  25. .»..-t t.. 

Celsius  4fo 

8 

28 

26 

4 
4 
4 
4 

5 

29 

27 

8 

30          

28 

8 

29 

7 

80 

1 

6 
5 
6 
5 

? 

5 
4 

? 

4 

? 

4 
4 

10 

8      

81 

38 

4 

1879. 

.Tannni^         1....... 

31 

5            .... 

6        

24 

7 

8 

14 

8 

4 

24 

9         

5 

20 

10 

6 

7 

17 

11               ..... 

16 

12 

8 : 

23 

18 

9 

16 

14             

10 

^ 

15      

11 

17 

16             ..... 

12 

9 

17           ,   

18 

13 

18      

14 

7 

19 

15 

10 

20         

16 

12 

21 

47 

*290 

22 

28 

1,410 

24 

__ 

*  Twins,  hunchbaoks,  Ac 
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FEY  DEPOSITED. 

1879— Jannarj  4.  Haas,  near  Venlo,  Limbnrg 16.  Ml 

Januarys.  Zwaansprin^Gelaeiiand e,9M 

January  11.  ICaas,  near  v  enlo,  Limlnirg aBi,uOd 

January  18.  Haas,  near  Venlo,  Limlnirg 30.600 

5^we 

SECAPlTULATIOir. 

EggsreoeiTed 8S.0II 

Eggs  lost \ *. 22.407 

Fryloat 1,419 

Fry  deposited ig,w 

Fry  kept  fbr  the  Loo A,tm 

Fry  to  be  kept  in  the  Zodlogioal  Garden 1,48 

Total 85.061 

November  10.  The  first  fish  broke  shelL 
l^ovember  26.  Last  fish  out  shell. 

The  few  fry  that  (lied  between  November  10  and  November  26  arepnt 
in  with  those  of  November  27. 
Bergenop-Zoom,  January  28, 1879. 

C.  J.  BOTTEMANNE, 

Superintendent  of  Mskeries. 
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XLII.-SUMMARY  OF  REPORTS  FOR  1878,  BY  STATE  FISH  COM- 
MISSIONERS RESPECTING  THE  INCREASE  OF  FOOD  FISHES 
BY  ARTIFICIAL  PROPAGATION/ 


MATNE. 


Atlantic  salmon. — The  results  of  our  salmon  planting  have  been  most 
satisfactory,  as  exhibited  on  the  Penobscot,  Androscoggin,  St.  Croix, 
and  Medomac.  On  the  Penobscot  the  yield  has  been  very  large.  Per- 
haps no  better  summary  can  be  given  than  the  paragraph  we  here  quote 
from  the  Bangor  Commercial : 

"The  salmon  fishers  must  now  cease  their  fishing,  as  the  close  time 
for  this  season  commenced  today.  The  run  has,  in  the  main,  been  quite 
large.  There  was  a  time  early  in  the  season  when  they  reached  the 
remarkably  low  price  of  8  cents  a  pound  at  Bucksport,  but,  as  a  rule, 
the  prices  have  been  good.  A  good  deal  of  money  is  brought  to  the 
Penobscot  Valley  by  this  important  industry .'^ — July  15. 

Since  July  the  number  of  salmon  on  the  east  and  west  branches  has  been 
reported  to  us  as  very  large  by  the  river  drivers.  Parties  of  excursion- 
ists have  likewise  represented  young  salmon  as  being  very  numerous,  and 
annoying  much  by  their  numbers,  and  rising  to  their  flies  when  fishing 
for  trout.  On  the  St.  Croix  the  yield  was  large  for  tliat  river.  It  may 
be  remembered  that  in  1873  we  transported  10,000  salmon  fry  to 
Vanceboro,  which  we  turned  into  the  St.  Croix  at  that  place.  In  1874, 
50,000  salmon  ova  were  hatched  for  us  in  the  hatching-house  of  the 
Dobsis  club,  and  turned  into  the  St.  Croix  tributaries.  We  think  the 
inference  is  fairly  deduced  that  these  contiibutions  have  materially 
added  to  the  stock  of  the  river.  On  the  Androscoggin  a  good  many 
salmon  have  been  taken  the  last  two  or  three  years.  Mr.  Ambrose  T. 
Storer,  the  fish  warden  at  Brunswick,  writes  under  date  of  August  25, 
1878:  **I  have  tried  to  ascertain  the  number  of  salmon  caught  on  the 
Kennebec,  but  was  imable  to  learn  the  exact  number,  but  think  it 
larger  than  usual.  Mr.  Trott  caught  seven  in  one  day.  I  don't  know 
how  many  have  been  caught  in  the  small  rivers  tributary  to  the  Andros- 
coggin, but  on  this  river  the  number  caught  by  our  fishermen  was  four- 
teen, which  is  more  than  has  been  caught  before  for  some  years.    I 

*  The  report  of  the  commissioners  of  New  Hampshire  for  1878  contains  an  excellent 
summary  of  general  resolts  of  fish  culture  by  the  States^  from  which  numerous  extracts 
have  been  made  and  inserted  under  their  respective  headings.  The  selections  for 
this  article  have  been  made  by  Mr.  C.  W.  Smiley. 
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have  been  hoping  to  see  the  fishway  completed."  Anoth^*  genU^nan 
writes :  ^^  Bnmswick^  July  0, 1878.  I  have  the  pleasure  of  informing 
you  that  a  fine  large  salmon  has  been  the  admiration  of  manj  of  onr 
citizens,  playing  around  above  the  falls  near  the  short  bridge.  He  was 
BO  tame  that  some  one  undertook  to  catch  him  by  a  spear  or  iiook,  and 
by  that  means  wounded  him,  so  that  he  was  this  morning  found  dead. 
Of  course  no  one  knows  who  did  it,  but  it  was  learned  with  manifold  re- 
gret though  his  existence  establishes  the  fact  that  we  have  young 
salmon  in  our  river.  Now,  if  we  had  good  fishways  in  good  condi- 
tion on  our  falls,  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  we  would  have  a  plenty  of 
these  beautiful  fish  in  our  river."  Still  another,  under  date  of  July, 
1878,  says :  "  Can  anything  be  done  by  us  to  enable  you  to  have  our 
fishways  made  more  practicable  t" 

On  the  Medomac,  ^^  large  salmon  have  been  seen  jumping  in  the  basin, 
above  the  dam,  where  such  a  sight  has  not  been  witnessed  before  for 
forty  years."  (Twelfth  report  of  the  commissioners  of  fisheries  of  the 
State  of  Maine,  for  the  year  1878,  p.  8-9.) 

Alewivea. — ^We  transported  seventy  alewives  in  cans  from  Buckq^ 
to  Enfield,  part  way  by  wagon  and  the  rest  by  railroad,  on  the  17th  of 
May.  The  10th  of  September  the  first  school  of  young  fry  were  seen  on 
their  way  down  to  the  Penobscot ;  two  other  schools  followed,  at  inter- 
vals of  a  few  days.  These  fish,  it  is  estimated,  will  make  their  first 
return  from  the  ocean  in  two  years.  (Twelfth  report  of  the  commis- 
sioners of  fisheries  of  the  State  of  Maine,  1878,  p.  17.) 

We  quote  from  several  of  their  recent  reports,  as  follows : 

Maine  says:  "The  salmon  fisheries  of  the  State  have  been  largdy 
productive,  that  of  the  Penobscot  being  reported  as  greater  than  for  tlM 
last  twenty-five  years.  The  take  of  alewives  in  those  parts  of  the  State 
where  fishways  have  been  provided  and  the  fish  protected  was  likewise 
very  large  and  remunerative.  The  most  gratifying  feature  of  this  year's 
experience  is  the  wide  interest  awakened  in  the  State  in  fish  cnltore 
among  all  classes,  as  evidenced  in  the  extensive  demand  for  brook- 
trout,  land-locked  salmon,  and  black  bass  to  stock  waters  for  private 
enterprises,  as  well  as  for  towns  and  counties.  The  black  bass  we  apply 
in  all  cases  as  an  antidote  to  the  worthless  pickerel.  It  costs  more  to 
feed  a  pickerel  than  any  other  fish  ^  it  costs  more  to  make  a  pound  of 
pickerel  than  a  x>ound  of  any  other  fish ;  the  pickerel  consumes  every- 
thing that  swims  or  that  it  can  swallow;  it  is  very  destructive  to  young 
water-fowl. 

"  For  the  last  four  or  five  years  large  numbers  of  young  salmon  have 
made  their  appearance  in  the  Penobscot  Biver  below  Bangor.  Ehren 
the  Kenduskeag  Elver,  below  Morse  &  Co.'s  mill,  has  be^i  full  of  them. 
Large  numbers  have  been  taken  this  year  below  the  dam  of  the  Holly 
Water- Works,  at  Treat's  Falls,  and  in  Barr's  Brook,  by  both  men  suid  boys. 
In  dipping  for  smelts  in  Brewer,  sixty  young  salmon  were  picked  from 
among  the  captured  smelts  in  the  course  of  two  hours  and  returned  to 
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the  water.  They  were  recognized  by  an  mtelligent  bystander  and  their 
distinctive  marks  pointed  ont^  when  all  parties  immediately  took  a  deep 
interest  in  protecting  them.  One  man,  in  fishing  for  snckers  in  the 
Kendoskeag,  with  coarse  line  and  baited  hook  sank  on  the  bottom, 
canght  sixteen  yoong  salmon  in  two  honrs,  and  carefally  retnmed  them 
to  the  water  again.  The  Bangor  Commercial  says :  ^  On  visiting  his 
weir  yesterday  in  Marsh  Eiver,  Mr.Eenbeu  Hopkins  fonnd  one  hundred 
and  forty  yoong  salmon  in  it,  varying  from  8  inches  to  1  foot.  He 
turned  them  all  loose  in  the  river.  We  learn  that  these  young  salmon 
are  found  in  all  the  weirs  in  the  nver  in  large  numbers.' 

"  The  salmon  fishery  of  the  Penobscot  is  estimated  to  be  the  largest  for 
many  years,  so  much  beyond  the  product  of  years  past  as  to  leave  no 
doubt  in  the  minds  of  the  most  incredulous  that  the  work  of  restoration 
by  planting  and  protection  is  an  entire  and  unmistakable  success.  Many 
of  the  salmon  were  of  very  large  size. 

<<  Of  one  of  the  large  fishes  the  following  paragraph,  cut  from  the  Bel- 
fast Journal,  will  be  read  with  interest,  as  conveying  some  important 
facts  in  relation  to  their  growth  and  habits :  ^  In  our  issue  of  May  3, 
we  made  mention  of  a  very  large  salmon  caught  at  Gape  Jellison,  Stock- 
ton, by  Josiah  Parsons,  and  purchased  by  Frank  Collins,  of  this  city. 
The  fish  measured  50  inches  in  length  and  weighed  thirty-three  and  one- 
half  pounds.  Attached  to  the  fish  was  a  metallic  tag,  numbered  1019, 
indicating  that  it  was  one  liberated  from  theBucksport  breeding  works. 
The  tag  was  forwarded  to  Mr.  Atkins,  the  superintendent  of  the  works, 
who  keeps  a  record  of  all  fish  used  for  spawning  purposes  and  then  lib- 
erated. We  now  chronicle  the  record  of  the  fish  as  learned  firom  a  letter 
from  Mr.  Atkins  to  Mr.  Collins.  He  writes  that  the  salmon  was  libera- 
ted at  Bucksport,  November  10, 1875.  It  was  a  female  fish,  39^  inches 
in  length,  and  yielded  five  pounds  and  six  ounces  of  spawn,  or  about 
16,000  eggs.  After  spawning  it  weighed  sixteen  pounds.  He  judges 
that  in  the  preceding  May  (1875)  the  fish  weighe^  twenty-five  pounds; 
thus  the  fish  in  two  years  had  grown  nearly  an  additional  foot  in  length 
and  eight  and  a  half  pounds  in  weight  One  important  fact  in  the  habits 
of  the  salmon  has  been  demonstrated  by  the  use  of  these  tags,  and  that 
is  that  the  fish,  after  it  becomes  large,  does  not  visit  the  river  every 
year,  as  was  formerly  supposed,  but  only  every  second  year.  Those 
liberated  in  the  Penobscot  in  1873  were  caught  again  in  1875,  and  those 
let  loose  in  1875  are  now  being  caught.  One  dollar  premium  is  paid  for 
every  tag  thus  found.  Among  others  of  the  large  fish,  one  was  taken 
at  Veazie,  by  Mr.  Albert  Spencer,  weighing  38  pounds.  The  salmon 
presented  by  our  worthy  mayor.  Dr.  A.  C.  Hamlin,  to  Mayor  Prince,  of 
Boston,  and  which  was  captured  at  Sandy  Point  on  the  Penobscot,  was 
said  to  have  weighed  forty  pounds  when  first  taken.  A  very  good  run 
of  salmon  has  visited  the  St  Croix  the  last  year.'  (I^ew  Hampshire 
fish  commission  report  for  1878,  pp.  25,  26,  27.) 

^<In  1873  some  thousands  of  young  salmon  were  turned  loose  by  us  in 
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the  St.  Croix  at  Yanceborongh.  In  1874,  50,000  fry  were  hatched  and 
tamed  into  Dobsis  stream  for  us  by  the  courtesy  of  the  Hon.  Harv^ 
Jewell,  of  the  Dobsis  club.  The  inference  is  but  fair  that  these  oontzi- 
butions  to  the  stock  of  the  river  had  a  marked  influence  in  adding  to 
the  number  that  constituted  the  good  run  of  this  year."  (New  Hunp- 
shire  fish  commission  report,  1878,  p.  27.) 

NEW  HAMPSHIEB. 

Atlantic  salmon. — ^More  salmon  were  seen  during  the  summer  at  Amo^ 
keag  Falls  than  were  noted  in  the  fish -way  at  Lawrence  ]  and  a  pair  of 
very  large  ones,  estimated  by  Mr.  Kidder  at  sixteen  or  seventeen  pounds 
each,  were  seen  about  September  1,  and  a  similar  pair  were  seen  by  Mr. 
Powers,  jumping  the  falls  above  the  hatching-house,  September  15.  (Re- 
port of  the  fish  commissioners  of  New  Hampshire,  1879,  p.  4.) 

"Atlantic  salmon,  7  inches  long,  of  the  planting  of  1876,  were  so  pkn- 
tifhl  up  to  about  the  middle  of  August  that  it  was  impossible  to  fidi 
without  frequently  hooking  them.  Mr.  E.  E.  Holmes  actually  hooked 
three  at  one  cast,  and  remarked  that  the  river  was  alive  with  them.  In 
August  they  began  to  disappear,  and  at  this  date  very  few  are  seen. 
On  the  6th  of  November  I  dipped  up  a  small  Atlantic  salmon,  about  3 
inches  long,  at  the  outlet  of  the  hatching-house  brook,  which  must  have 
resulted  from  last  year's  run  of  salmon  in  this  river,  as  there  has  be^ 
no  plant  since  1876,  which,  as  above  stated,  have  grown  to  the  length 
of  7  inches."  (Eeport  of  the  fish  commissioners,  ^ew  Hampshire,  1879, 
p.  11.) 

Quinnat  salmon. — "The  California  salmon  fry  turned  into  the  river  in 
1878  weie  very  numerous  up  to  the  last  of  July,  and  had  grown  to  tlie 
length  of  about  3  inches.  On  the  20th  of  June  they  were  so  plenty  as 
to  be  seen  in  numbers  in  any  locality  near  the  hatching-house."  Eeport, 
p.  11.) 

SalmjonidcB. — "L.  D.  Butler,  of  Woodbine,  writes  March  23,  1877: 
^  The  California  salmon,  planted  in  our  streams  last  February  a  yesfr  ago, 
are  now  from  7  to  9  inches  long.  One  of  the  former  plant  was  can^t 
that  weighed  one  and  a  half  iK)unds.' 

"A.  A.  Mosher,  of  Spirit  Lake,  writes  March  13, 1877:  *The  fish  ytm 
sent  us  last  year  are  doing  wonderfully  well.  They  are  now  about  7 
inches  long  and  take  to  these  waters.' 

"Large  numbers  of  letters  and  newspaper  paragraphs  of  this  kind 
are  in  the  possession  of  the  commissioners,  and  these  are  given  only  as 
samples,  while  great  numbers  of  i)eoplehave  given  testimony  as  to  hav- 
ing seen  and  caught  the  young  fish. 

"Mr.  E.  Bush,  station  agent,  reports  the  catching  of  a  dozen  sahnoD, 
weighing  two  and  a  half  pounds  each,  in  the  North  Fork  of  the  Ma- 
quoketa. 

"  The  principal  of  the  high  school  at  Marion  reports  catching  a  half 
dozen,  weighing  from  one  and  a  half  to  two  pounds  each. 
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"  Dr.  French  reports  having  seen  one  at  Davenport  that  would  weigh 
two  and  three-fonrths  i)oand6. 

"  George  Brown  canght  two  in  Wapsic  that  would  weigh  one  and  a 
half  pounds  each. 

"  Mrs.  H.  Buhle  has  in  her  pond  at  Korth  McGregor  a  number  of 
Penobscot  salmon,  three  years  old,  some  individuals  of  which  will,  it  is 
estimated,  weigh  ten  pounds.  They  have  never  been  out  of  the  pond 
they  are  now  in,  and,  notwithstanding  their  confinement  in  fresh  water, 
are  perfectly  healthy  and  hearty,  and  as  fine  a  sight  as  it  is  possible  to 
conceive  of.^    (New  Hampshire  fish  commissioners^  report,  1878,  p.  31.) 

"As  the  salmon  did  not  loiter,  but  passed  quickly  over,  it  is  fair  to 
conclude  that  hundreds  passed  up  unnoticed }  and  this  conclusion  is  con- 
firmed by  well-authenticated  reports  of  the  large  number  seen  at  Man- 
chester as  well  as  all  along  the  Pemigewasset. 

"  Mr.  Tomkinson,  of  Livermore  Falls,  counted  twenty  ascending  the 
rapids  in  about  two  hours.  Indeed,  so  common  a  thing  was  it  to  see 
them  scaling  the  falls,  that  the  White  Mountain  stage  frequently  stopped 
on  the  bridge  to  allow  the  x>assengers  to  see  them.  Mr;  White,  of  Bos- 
ton, who  spent  the  summer  at  the  Profile  House,  reports  having  seen,  in 
one  pool,  thirteen  large  salmon  from  2^  to  3  feet  long. 

"The  report  shows  that  forty-seven  salmon  were  found  in  the  fish- way 
during  an  examination  of  thirty  minutes  a  day  for  twenty-eight  days. 
If  we  assume  the  running  time  at  twelve  hours  a  day,  the  total  number 
that  passed  over  would  be  in  this  proportion,  47  by  24=1,128  salmon, 
to  which  must  be  added  a  certain  number  that  passed  over  in  October. 
Taking  the  weights  as  roughly  estimated,  we  may  say  that  about  one  in 
seven  were  rather  small  fish,  of  about  eight  pounds ;  one  in  seven  were 
large  fish,  of  fifteen  pounds  or  more ;  and  the  great  majority,  or  five  in 
seven,  were  medium  salmon,  of  ten  or  twelve  pounds. 

"  The  following  table  will  show  the  dates  at  which  the  batches  of 
ports  were  put  in  the  river  and  their  respective  ages  up  to  the  spring  of 
1877 : 


Pat  in  the  liver. 


SpriBgl872,  10,000  Murn. 
"prlng  1S78, 186,000  parra . 

;>rlng  1876, 280,000  pam . 

-'-'J  187«.  400,000  pam . 


1873,  spring. 


1  year  old., 


1874,  spring. 


2  years  old.. 
1  year  old  .. 


1875,  spring. 


8  yean  old. 
2  years  old. 


1870,  spring. 


4  years  old. 
8  years  old. 
1  year  old.. 


1877,  spr&ig. 


Syeavsold. 
4  years  old. 
2yoars<rfd. 
1  year  old. 


^*  The  few  BalBH>n  of  fifteen  to  eighteen  pounds  that  ran  up  may  liave 
been  of  the  batch  of  1872 ;  the  smallest,  of  six  and  eight  pounds  (includ- 
ing ^ose  of  the  October  run)  may  have  been  late  or  under-fed  fish. 
Evidently  the  bulk  of  the  salmon  were  of  the  plant  of  1873,  because  the 
sixteen  thousand  parrs  put  in  the  year  previous  could  not  by  any  calcu- 
lation have  furnished  one-fifth  of  the  adult  salmon  that  returned  in  1877.'' 
59  F 
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"  Plymouth,  Febrwary  22, 1878. 
*^  Samuel  Webber,  Esq. : 

<«  Deas  Sm :  It  is  with  pleasure  that  I  answer  your  ioquiries  ia  legaid 
to  the  sahnon  that  came  up  the  Pemigewasset  Eiver  this  season.  AM 
at  tiie  same  time  allow  me  to  coagratulate  you  upon  the  complete  sac- 
cess  that  has  attended  the  labors  of  the  Massachusetts  and  Few  Hamp- 
shire commissioners  in  their  attempts  to  restock  our  beautiful  river  witk 
the  king  of  fish,  the  Salmo  salar. 

^'The  work  is  no  longer  an  experiment,  but  an  assured  success,  as  not 
a  single  salmon  has  been  seen  in  the  Pemigewasset  until  this  year  since 
the  erection  of  the  dam  at  Lawrence  some  thirty  years  ago.  That  they 
have  returned  this  year  in  large  numbers  is  beyond  a  doubt.  And  this  hd 
must  be  a  source  of  congratulation  to  the  gentlemen  who  had  charge  of 
the  work  of  transferring  the  young  fry  from  the  hatching  house  at  Wmr 
Chester  to  the  headwaters  of  the  Pemigewasset  and  Baker^s  Rivers,  as  they 
no  doubt  will  remember  the  discouragement  and  even  ridicule  tiiey  met 
with  firom  the  time  they  would  leave  Winchester  until  the  cans  were 
emptied  into  the  river.  It  is  impossible  to  say  at  what  time  the  first 
salmon  made  their  appearance  at  Livermore's  Falls,  as  no  one  was  look- 
ing for  them. 

"  On  my  return  from  New  Brunswick  the  last  of  June,  I  learned  that  the 
salmon  were  passing  the  fish- way  at  Lawrence.  I  immediately  requested 
the  Messrs.  Tompkinson,  at  the  falls,  to  watch  for  them.  The  first  ooe 
was  seen  about  the  1st  of  July.  It  was  a  full-grown  fi^h  about  3  feet 
in  length,  and  for  several  weeks  following  there  was  hardly  a  day  bat 
what  they  could  be  seen  in  their  endeavors  to  pass  over  the  Ms.  I 
have  counted  from  eight  to  ten  in  an  hour,  but  do  not  think  they  w«« 
different  fish,  for  it  was  very  seldom  that  one  would  pass  the  rapids  at 
the  first  attempt.  Many  of  them  would  make  leaps  of  10  to  15  feet  and 
pass  up,  but  if  they  fell  short  of  that  they  would  be  carried  back  into 
the  pool  below.  It  is  impossible  to  say  how  many  passed  the  CaUa,  bat 
there  must  have  been  some  hundreds.  They  were  seen  all  along  the 
liver  as  far  up  as  the  Woodstock  dam,  but  as  far  as  I  can  learn,  and  1 
have  made  careful  inquiries,  none  have  been  sent  above  that  yml 
The  young  salmon  went  many  miles  above  there  this  season. 

<*  Full-grown  fish,  that  is,  from  2  to  3  feet  in  length,  were  seen  by 
many  from  the  bridge  in  this  village  during  July,  and  at  the  Ms  as 
late  as  November. 

"There  must  be  more  stringent  measures  taken  to  prevent  the  dfr 
struction  of  the  small  salmon  by  fishermen,  as  they  were  taken  by  hnn- 
dreds  this  season. 

"I  remain,  respectfully,  yours, 

"B.  B.  HODGE.'' 

We  have  given  Mr.  Hodge's  letter  exactly  as  received,  but  other  ad 
vices  lead  us  to  believe  that  the  heavy  rains  of  the  first  week  of  Sep- 
tember, 1877,  carried  away  so  large  a  part  of  the  dam  at  Woodstodc  as 
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.to  five  a  free  passage  to  the  large  salmon^  thus  allowing  them  to  ascend 
the  river  nearly  to  the  Profile  House,  as  stated  in  the  report  of  the 
Massachusetts  commissioners. 

Mr.  Tompkinson's  letter  is  interesting  as  giving  positive  details  of  his 
observations,  and  firom  it  we  quote  as  follows : 

^<The  iirst  of  our  seeing  the  salmon  go  up  through  the  Livermore 
Falls  was  in  the  early  part  of  July,  1877,  when  our  attention  was  called 
by  Mr.  Hodge  to  see  if  we  could  see  any  salmon  going  up  the  fEdls. 
The  first  day  we  saw  seven,  at  four  different  times  during  the  day, 
stopping  only  about  ten  to  twenty  minutes  each  time.  This  was  the 
first  day  we  began  to  look  for  them.  We  reported  the  same  to  every 
one  that  came  along.  Almost  every  day  afterward,  for  about  six  or 
seven  weeks,  there  were  salmon  seen.  The  largest  number  in  one  day 
(seen  by  my  brother)  was  twenty.  I  myself  saw  five  go  up  in  forty-five 
minute.  We  never  lost  much  time  in  watching  for  them,  as  we  could 
not  afford  to  lose  any  time,  for  we  have  so  much  work  on  hand.  I  saw 
eleven  on  another  day  in  about  two  hours.  On  another  day  my  brother 
saw  seventeen  in  about  two  hours.  We  never  stopped  a  whole  day  to 
watch  at  one  time,  but  state  what  we  have  seen.  The  above  were  seen 
about  the  20th  of  July.  The  largest  one  my  brother  saw  was  nearly  3 
feet  long,  and  he  was  within  8  feet  of  it  when  he  saw  it  *  *  * 
^<  Yours,  most  truly, 

"J.R.TOMKINSON.'^ 

We  must  now  go  back  a  little  in  our  dates  to  connect  the  thread  of 
our  story.  Early  in  June  we  were  notified  by  Mr.  Brackett,  of  the  Mas- 
sachusetts fish  commission,  that  salmon  were  passing  up  the  Ash- way  at 
Lawrence. 

The  dam  at  Lowell  had  recently  been  rebuilt,  discarding  the  old  fish- 
way,  but  running  the  north  end  of  the  dam  on  to  a  gently-sloping  ledge 
in  such  a  manner  that  it  only  needed  to  take  off  one  flash-board  to  leave 
an  easy  passage  10  feet  wide,  with  12  or  16  inches  depth  of  water,  over 
a  fall  of  about  the  same  height,  and  the  fish  found  no  dif&culty  in  passing 
it  'y  so  that  on  the  13th  of  June  we  were  notified  by  Mr.  Eidder,  the  keeper 
of  the  gates  and  locks  of  the  Amoskeag  Company  at  Manchester,  that 
he  had  secured  for  us  the  first  salmon  seen  at  Amoskeag  Falls  for  thirty 
years.  We  had  requested  Mr.  Eddder  to  look  out  for  the  first  fish  that 
came  up  and  let  us  know,  and  he  had  done  so  literally.  The  fish  was  a 
male,  apparently  of  four  years  of  age,  two  feet  four  inches  in  length  and 
a  half  inch  in  depth,  and  weighed  eight  pounds  and  five  ounces. 

Mr.  Eddder  unintentionally  transgressed  the  law  in  his  anxiety  to 
please  the  commissioners,  but  his  fine  was  settled  by  his  many  fiiends 
in  Manchester,  and  the  salmon  that  followed  were  allowed  to  pass  <<&ee 
of  tolL*'  Within  a  week  from  the  capture  of  this  first  one  a  report  was 
brought  us  by  Conductor  C!olby,  of  the  Concord  Railroad,  of  a  large 
salmon  having  been  seen  at  the  mouth  of  Martin's  Brook,  four  miles 
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flirtlf^r  amA  fttilier  ogp  ttie  MerrimaKik:  Btnar.    (Ndw  Hamprtto  Mk 
commiBsion,  1878,  pp.  6,  7,  8,  9, 10.) 

^'In  addition  to  tfie  aboye  record  there  wbb  a  ftiU  ran  of  salnoii, 
which  commenced  October  11  and  mded  October  SO*  Tfeese  tak^  m 
ftr  as  seen  in  the  way,  were  from  six  to  ten  poonds  in  weight  Mucb 
larger  ones  may  hav^  passed  over,  as  Mr.  R  B.  Holmes  saw  ooe  Sfeet 
long  near  the  hatehingfaonse,  at  Plymoath,  the  1st  of  November."  (Nev 
Hampe^ire  fish  commission  report,  p.  6, 1878.) 

MASSACHUSETTS- 

Sckoodio  %aliMn. — Some  of  the  land-locked  salmon  received  from  MoBe 
were  tamed  into  Halfway  Pond  in  Plymouth.  The  retoms  i^oceivedfrBB 
many  of  those  who  had  charge  of  these  fidi  are  vay  fiivorable.  R  is 
qnit^  certain  that  they  wre  well  established  in  Halfway  Pond.  And  m 
Mystic  Pond,  situated  in  Medfbrd  and  Winchester,  where  th^  were  first 
introdnced,  they  are  appearing  in  considerable  nnn^bero.  On  the  lift 
of  September  a  land-locked  sahnon,  22}  and  a  half  imdies  long  wA 
weighing  three  and  one-qnarter  poands,  Ttras  caught  in  Lower  HyMie 
Pond  by  a  boy  while  fishing  fot  per<A.  The  boy,  not  kiioWHig  wkat  it 
was,  sold  it  to  J.  P.  BSchardson,  of  Medford,  Who  Ibtwarded  it  to  fte 
commissioners  for  identification.  A  careful  inqiieetioil  of  t&e  jlOKd,  made 
in  October,  showed  quite  a  large  school  of  tiiem,  weighing  firom  two  to 
eight  pounds  each,  at  the  mouth  of  one  of  the  streams  entering  die 
pond.  The  large  fish  are  probably  the  Sebago  imfanon,  put  in  about  ax 
years  ago.  One  of  the  i^eMoils  lii^kihg  the  iiidjfeistion  hooked  onerf 
them ;  but,  being  in  a  small  cloth-canoe,  ba!rtiy  laige  eMOgh  to  emj 
one  i>er8on,  and  having  the  fish  on  a  light  fiy-rod,  he  found  it  iApOMMB 
to  get  him  into  the  bo^t;  and,  in  attempting  to  reach  th<d  shore,  tfae  sal- 
mon recovered  himself,  and  with  a  scrdd^  l^ap  left  hoiric,  line,  boat^  and 
fi^erman  behind  him.  (Thii1;^nth  antitial  rt^port  of  the  eoihmiasiimen 
of  inland  fisheries  for  the  year  ending  September  gO,  1878.  8va  paflii*n 
Boston,  187d,  paper,  p.  13.) 

Atlantic  8(jAmon.—Oxa  eiperienc^  with  young  salttioti  in  th^  If^rrimaek 
shows  pretty  conclusively  that  they  do  not  gb  tloVn  to  the  sea  miti!  tie 
thlM  year.  ^iPfae  salmon  plit  ih  the  riv^  in  1^6  have  been  carefcltr 
Watched,  and  W6re  found  to  be  very  numerous  all  along  the  river,  spe- 
cially near  th^  mouihs  of  trout  btoo/ks,  shdwlng  nodi!s)^Ofi(ftiOn  to  dttnge 
their  quail^ers  until  about  the  middle  of  lisst  Attigftest,  Wfaeik  tbey  b^^an  ^ 
slowly  to  niove  d6Wnstream.    (p.  18.) 

Atlantic  sabnon,  7  inches  long,  of  the  pl^ntftg  ^1870,  itete^  jtoti- 
fhl  up  to  abbut  the  nilddle  of  August,  iftat  it  Was  impMUbi^  to  fish  wWi- 
Out  frequetitly  hooking  thetn.  Mr.  B.  IL  Holmes  ffcttiflfUy  hookoA  Am 
at  one  cast,  and  liemailM  thi&t  th^  riVe^ Was  ^Ute  With  thcan.  In^ 
gust  they  began  to  disappear,  amd  at  ttris  dfilt»  Very  ft  w  am  seten.  Oa 
the  6th  of  Noveniber  I  dippM  up  a  sin^ai  Atfentic  salmon,  about  3  inebes 
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long,  at  theaQtlet  of  the  hatehing-boase  brook,  which  must  have  re- 
sulted from  I^st  year's  nm  of  salmon  in  this  river,  as  there  has  been  no 
plant  since  1876,  which,  as  before  stated,  have  grown  to  the  length  of  7 
Uicbes.    (p.  19.) 

Qmnnat  salmon* — The  Califomiasahnon&y  tamed  into  theHerriBoiaek 
Biver  in  1878  were  very  nnnteroos  op  to  the  last  of  July,  and  had  grown 
to  the  length  of  about  3  inches.  On  the  20th,  of  June  they  were  so  plenty 
as  to  be  seen  in  numbers  in  any  locality  near  the  hatching-house,  (p. 
10.) 

Condensed  report  of  Thomas  8.  Holmes^  of  fish  found  in  ihe  Lawrence  fi^sh- 
wofffrom  May  1  to  August  1, 1877. 

May  31.  Two  salmon,  12  to  18  pounds  each. 
June   2.  Two  large  shad. 

3.  Three  large  shad. 

4.  One  salmon,  12  to  18  pounds. 

10.  Two  12-pound  salmon.  t 

11.  One  8-pound  salmon. 

12.  Two  6  to  8  pound  salmon. 

13.  One  10-pound  salmon. 

14.  One  8-pound  salmon. 

15.  One  8-pound  salmon. 

16.  One  10-pound  salmon. 
10.  One  18-pottnd  salmon. 
20.  One  salm<m. 

22.  One  8*p6und  salmon. 

23.  Three  12*ponnd  salmon. 

25.  One  10-ponnd  salmon. 

26.  One  12-pound  salmon. 
28.  Two  8*pound  salm<Mi. 
20.  One  IjOpponad  salmon. 

July    1.  One  12-poimd  salmon. 

2.  Two  10  or  12  pound  salmon. 

3.  Two  10  or  12  pound  salmon. 

4.  Four  10  to  15  pound  salmon. 

6.  Five  8  to  18  pound  salmon. 

7.  One  salmon. 

9.  One  12-poiiind  salmon. 
12,  Ojue  8-poaQd  salmon. 

Fix)m  this  to  the  23d  no  salmon. 
23.  Three  8  to  12  pound  salmra. 
30.  Two  large  salmon. 
(Extract  fixMpi  the  twelfth  report  of  Uie  6ah  coiamiseioDeBS  of  the  Stste 
of  Connecticut,  1878,  pp.  10, 11.) 
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State  of  MAssACHtrsBTTS, 
Department  of  Ini^akd  FminntTBB, 

Winekester^  Mas$.j  OeMer  12, 1877. 
Mt  Deab  Hudson  :  The  rise  in  the  river  has  brought  anotlier  nm 
of  salmon,  which  are  now  passing  over  the  flshway  at  Lawrence.    There 
seems  to  be  no  end  to  onr  success  <m  the  Merrimack. 

Tours,  with  sincere  regard,  

B.  A.  BBAOKETT. 

EHODE  ISLAISHD. 

AtUmtic  salmon.'^We  have  to  report  that  a  good  many  salmon  have 
been  taken  in  the  past  two  years  that  we  have  record  of,  and  no  doubt 
many  more  unreiKirted. 

The  largest  weighed  ten  i)ounds,  and  was  taken  at  the  foot  ot  the  falls, 
at  Pawtucket,  last  June.  Smaller  ones  were  taken  in  tiiie  Pawtuxet, 
between  the  first  dam  and  Pontiac,  and  a  number  near  Westerly,  betow 
the  first  dam  on  the  Pawcatuck ;  none  larger  than  two  and  one-half 
pounds.  (Eighth  rei)ort  of  the  fish  commissioners  of  the  State  of  Bhode 
Island,  1878,  p.  4.) 

CONNECTICUT. 

Atlantic  «aZmon.— Under  date  of  June  18, 1878,  Mr.  D.  W.  Clark  writes 
fix>m  Saybrook,  Conn. : 

^^  The  first  salmon  caught  this  season  was  taken  in  a  gill-net,  April  30, 
and  weighed  12  pounds.  From  that  time  to  May  25  saLsKHi  were 
cought  more  or  less  nearly  every  day.  Since  May  25  they  have  be^ 
more  scattering,  so  that  from  that  date  to  June  18  but  three  have  been 
taken.  The  above  number  does  not  include  any  that  the  pounds  have 
liberated  when  caught,  but  those  only  which  have  gone  to  market 

^<  The  average  weight  of  those  caught  has  been  abontfonrteen  pounds. 
The  whole  number  taken  up  to  this  date  in  the  towns  of  SaybrocA  and 
Westbrook  is  forty-five,  of  which  three-quarters  were  caught  by  giU-neto 
on  the  river  and  one-quarter  in  seines  on  the  river  and  pounds  on  Long 
Island  Sound.'' 

Under  date  of  July  12, 1878,  Mr.  Clark  again  writes  : 

^'I  give  you  full  results  of  the  season  of  1878.  The  salmon  caught  by 
the  pounds  and  put  back  into  the  water  may  be  given  as  about  twelve, 
and  the  whole  number  caught  by  pounds  as  about  thirty.  In  the  river 
the  salmon  caught  by  gill-nets  were  almost  all  taken  while  the  water  was 
thick  with  mud  iu  freshet  Experience  this  season  proves  that  the  giU- 
nets  are  not  sufficiently  strong  for  taking  salmon,  nor  are  they  of  the 
right-sized  mesh.  The  fishermen  found  many  torn  places  in  tiie  nets, 
which  had  the  appearance  of  being  caused  by  salmcm.  When  tliese  fish 
are  caught  the  nets  are  hanging  slack  in  the  water  and  the  fish  are  cau|^ 
by  many  folds  of  twine.  But  when  the  current  is  strong  and  the  meshes 
are  all  drawn  the  salmon  easUy  break  through. 
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^^I  have  been  tinable  to  obtain  the  number  of  salmon  caaght  by  gill- 
nets  in  Ljme,  but  the  dealers  estimate  them  from  seventy-five  to  a 
Imndred." 

The  commissioners  have  authentic  evidence  that  the  greater  i)ortioQ 
of  the  salmon  caaght  were  sent  oat  of  the  State.  Kot  less  than  tiiree 
liondred  and  twenty-two  were  sent  to  the  New  York  markets,  and  they 
are  reported  as  weighing  about  twelve  i)oand8  ^iece  on  an  average,  and 
to  be  superior  to  every  other  salmon  in  the  market  From  all  the  fiacts 
^hich  the  commissioners  have  been  able  to  gather,  they  feel  no  hesitation 
in  asserting  that  oyer  five  hundred  foll-jgrown  marketable  fish  were  caaght 
in  and  near  the  river  daring  the  past  season,  and  with  the  exception  of 
the  few  rei)orted  as  retamed  to  the  water  from  the  pounds,  every  one  of 
them  was  destroyed ;  a  most  lamentable  exampleof  reckless  improvidence 
and  wastefulness.  (Thirteenth  rei>ort  of  the  commissioners  on  fisheries  of 
the  State  of  Connecticut,  1879,  pp.  5,  6.) 

About  a  dozen  salmon,  weighing  each  from  nine  to  eighteen  pounds, 
have  been  taken  in  tiie  Connecticut  River  or  the  i)ounds  west  of  its 
mouth  during  the  past  season,  but  no  information  has  been  given  your 
commissioners  of  even  one  having  succeeded  in  passing  above  Portland. 
Great  numbers  of  the  young,  from  one  to  three  years  old,  in  good  con- 
dition, have  Ifeen  seen  in  different  parts  of  the  river  and  some  have  been 
taken,  sx)ecimens  of  which  have  been  sent  to  your  commissioners. 
(Page  10.) 

NEW  YORK 

Trout^  dtc. 

Deposit,  October  26, 1877. 
Seth  Obeen,  Esq. : 

Deab  Sib:  Yours  of  the  15th  instant  received.  I  have  not  had  an 
opi)ortunity  to  observe  the  condition  of  the  brook  trout  placed  near  the 
head  of  the  Oquago  Creek,  but  those  we  placed  in  a  little  tributary 
.  near  this  place  are  doing  well,  and  there  are  no  reasons  to  doubt  that 
the  others  are  doing  equally  well.  They  were  about  3  or  4  inches  long 
when  I  saw  them.  The  trout  placed  in  the  lake  two  years  ago  and  last 
spring  have  not  been  heard  from.  I  do  not  think  there  has  been  any 
fishing  specially  for  them.  There  is  no  reason  why  they  may  not  do 
well,  as  the  water,  depth,  and  bottom  are  adapted  to  that  kind  of  fish. 
The  black  and  the  rock  bass  put  in  the  lake  six  years  ago  last  spring 
have  increased  wonderfhlly.  A  great  many  fine  b&s  have  been  caaght 
this  fall,  ranging  from  one-half  to  three  i)ounds  six  ounces,  the  largest 
that  has  been  taken.  There  will  be  fine  fishing  next  year.  A  few  have 
been  taken  in  the  Delaware ;  they  probably  came  from  the  lake,  as  they 
were  caught  below  the  mouth  of  the  outlet.  We  have  succeeded  in  hav- 
ing a  law  passed  removing  the  eel-weirs,  which  will  make  it  an  object 
to  stock  the  river.  I  think  it  would  be  advisable  to  place  a  quantity  of 
young  bass  in  the  river  at  this  point  this  coming  winter"  and  spring;  it 
would  be  better  to  place  them  in  after  the  spring  icefreshet,  if  possible, 
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as  they  would  not  then  be  liable  to  be  driveD  down  tbe  stream  and  kiUed 
hy  the  ice-jams.  The  west  branch  of  our  river  is  equally  as  good  as  the 
waters  in  the  main  river  at  Port  Jervis,  where  large  quantities  hare  beea 
taken  in  the  last  three  months.  I  should  be  pleased  to  hear  £com  yon, 
i£  you  have  any  adviee  or  suggestion.  I  shall  t^e  the  first  opportiinity 
to  examine  into  the  condition  of  the  trout  in  the  creek,  and  will  infi»m 
you  if  I  find  anything  new. 
Yours,  respectfully, 

F.  STUEDEVANT,  M.  D. 

(Tenth  annual  report  of  the  New  York  commissioners  of  fisheries,  1S77, 
p.  46.) 

COOPEBSTOWN,  October  20,  1877. 
Frirad  G^EEN : 

Deab  Sib  :  Mr.  Jarvis  informed  me  that  you  would  like  to  know 
about  the  fish  we  put  into  the  streams  and  lakes.  The  salmon-troat  are 
increasing  very  fast.  One  man  took  in  one  day,  a-trolling,  seven  trout, 
the  smallest  weighing  two  pounds,  the  largest  six  pounds.  Another  man 
caught  eight,  and  had  a  number  of  more  near  the  boat,  all  in  the  same 
day.  This  was  in  June ;  and  hundreds  of  smaller  size  were  seen.  The 
brook  trout  are  all  right  and  are  doing  well ;  also  black  bass.  One  man 
took  four  at  once  catch,  and  lost  a  number  of  more.  T^e  shall  want 
some  more  whitefish  and  trout  this  winter.  Hoping  this  will  find  you 
well,  I  remain  as  ever, 
Your  friend, 

A.  W.  THAYEB. 

'(Sew  York  fishery  commissioners'  report,  1877,  p.  47.) 

CoBNiNO,  N.  Y.,  October  20,  1877. 
Seth  Gbeen,  Esq.: 

Deab  Sie:  Yours  received,  and  in  reply  I  would  say  the  trout  re- 
ceived from  you  are  doing  nicely  in  all  the  streams,  and  we  expect  to 
have  fine  trouting  in  this  section  again.  The  black  bass  are  multiplying 
very  fast  in  the  Chemung  River,  and  fine  strings  are  taken  below  the 
dams  here.  The  State  dam  is  8  feet  high,  and  proves  an  obstacle  that 
a  fishway  would  overcome.  The  canal  will  probably  be  abandoned  in 
another  year ;  tf  not,  the  canal  commissioners  will  be  required  fi)  comply 
with  the  law. 

Yours,  respectfully, 

J.  H.  WAY. 

(New  York  fishery  commissioners'  report,  1877,  p.  46.) 

Bkieh  Bums. 

Oswego,  October  16,  1877. 
Seth  Gbeen,  Esq.: 

Deab  Sib:  Your  postal  card  of  the  15th  instant,  making  inquiries  as 
to  what  has  been  heard  from  the  fish  shipped  us  fix)m  the  New  York 
State  hatching-house  received,  and  I  reply  that  the  Susquehanna  Biver 
stocked  with  black  bass  seems  to  be  weU  stocked.    There  were  a  few 
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caught  last  year,  bat  this  year,  I  presume,  there  has  been  taken  tons  of 
them  in  the  river  within  eight  miles  each  way  of  this  place.  It  does  not 
aeem  possible  that  the  fish  put  in  here  could  have  produced  as  many 
fish  as  there  seems  to  be  in  the  river.  There  seems,  to  be  no  end  to  the 
bass.  1  have  only  been  out  once  this  year,  and  then  a  gentleman  and 
myself  caught  35,  several  of  which  would  weigh  at  least  two  pounds  each. 

There  have  several  been  caught  that  weighed  as  high  as  three  pounds 
and  over. 

As  to  the  trout  in  the  small  streams,  I  cannot  tell  what  they  will  come 
to  yet,  as  it  has  not  been  long  enough  yet 
Tours,  respectfully, 

BAENEY  M.  STBBBINS. 

(Tenth  annual  report  New  Tork  fishery  commissioners,  1877,  p.  47.) 

AtUmtio  salmon. 

"Pbbkskull,  N.  Y,,  Maxck  11, 1878. 

^'  I  wish  to  mention  the  capture  of  a  salmon,  a  true  8alwo  salary  in 
the  Hudson,  about  two  miles  north  of  our  village.  It  was  taken  on  the 
flats  this  morning,  near  the  mouth  of  Snake  Hole  Creek,  just  below 
lona  Island,  in  an  ordinary  seine,  while  its  captors  were  hauling  for 
perch  and  other  small  fish.  It  measured  33  inches  in  length  and 
weighed  but  8J  pounds,  being  in  very  poor  condition,  and  presenting 
the  appearance  of  having  recently  spawned.  •  Small  fish  of  this  species 
have  been  taken  through  the  ice  during  the  past  winter  in  T-nets,  but 
nothing  approached  this  in  size.  I  regret  my  inability  to  forward  you 
the  fish,  but  it  was  disposed  of  before  I  saw  it.  Am  I  justified  in  sup- 
posing it  to  be  one  of  the  fty  introduced  into  the  upper  part  of  our 
rivers  a  few  years  since  f^ 

This  confirms  the  observations  of  Mr.  Atkins,  that  the  salmon  which 
spawn  in  the  fall  and  winter  of  each  year  return  to  the  salt  water  ttie 
year  following,  and  again  return  to  the  fresh  water  the  next  year ;  so 
that  while  one  stock  of  spawners  will  ascend  the  rivers  in  the  even 
years,  as  in  1874,  1876,  1878,  &c.,  another  body  of  fish  comes  up  in  1875, 
1877,  1879,  ftc.    (New  Hampshire  fish  commission  report,  1878,  p.  29.) 

iSAiad.— Forest  and  Stream  says :  ^^  Syracuse  papers  of  the  10th  instant 
are  congratulating  Mr.  Seth  Oreen  upon  accumulating  evidence  of  his 
success  in  cultivating  shad  in  Lake  Ontario.  Very  recently  a  fine  male 
shad,  weighing  five  and  a  half  pounds,  was  caught  in  a  gill>net,  six  or 
seven  miles  out  in  Lake  Ontario,  off  Port  Ontario,  at  the  mouth  of  Sal- 
mon Biver.  The  fish  is  the  largest  of  its  kind  yet  caught  in  the  lakes, 
and  is  one  of  those  placed  in  its  waters  by  Mr.  Green  in  tie  year  1872. 
.  The  attempt  to  introduce  this  fish  in  fresh  water  was  an  experiment.  It 
is  now  no  longer  in  the  list  of  experiments,  but  a  matter  of  certainty. 
The  fish  have  been  caught  at  various  points  on  the  lake  ever  since  the 
fry  were  put  in,  and  appear  to  grow  as  rapidly  and  possess  all  the  quali- 
ties of  the  shad  that  are  caught  from  salt  water.  (If  ew  Hampshire  fish 
commission  report,  1878,  p.  29.) 
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Atlantic  8dlm(m.^JSo  attempt  has  been  made  to  ci^tiiie  aoy  addt 
salmon  which  may  have  retomed  to  oar  river,  and  it  was  not  expected 
that  they  would  make  their  reappearance  until  four  or  five  years  after 
they  were  placed  in  the  stream.  In  the  spring  and  summer  of  1877, 
however,  six  or  seven  fish  \^ere  taken  in  shad  nets  at  different  points  oi 
the  river.  They  were  medium-sized  fish,  averaging  about  ten  poondfi, 
but  had  evidently  been  to  the  sea  and  had  returned  to  the  river  to  de- 
posit their  eggs.  This  was  deemed  highly  encouraging,  and  the  next 
season  was  looked  forward  to  with  much  anxiety  by  those  who  were  in- 
terested in  fish  culture  and  who  appreciated  the  immense  importance  of 
the  success  of  the  efforts  to  establish  this  valuable  fish  in  the  rivos  of 
the  State.  On  the  5th  of  April,  in  the  present  year,  a  magnificat  sal- 
mon was  taken  in  the  Delaware  Biver,  within  two  miles  of  Trentw. 
This  fish,  which  was  three  feet  five  inches  in  length  and  weighed  twenty- 
three  and  a  quarter  x)ounds,  came  into  the  hands  of  the  ofmunissknen 
and  was  by  them  forwarded  to  Prof.  Spencer  F.  Baird,  at  Washington, 
i^ho  addressed  the  following  letter  to  one  of  the  commissioners : 

"  United  States  Commission  Fish  and  Fishebies, 

'^Washington,  D.  C,  April  11, 1878. 

^^  Deab  Sib:  You  have  rendered  the  United  States  Fish  CommissioD 
a  very  great  service  by  sending  on  the  specimen  of  Delaware  salmon  as 
advised  in  yours  of  the  6th  of  April.  It  reached  me  in  good  conditioQ 
Tuesday,  and  I  have  already  had  the  pleasure  of  exhibiting  it  to  the 
President,  and  the  greater  part  of  his  Oabinet,  and  a  number  of  members 
of  Ck>ngress  who  are  interested  in  such  matters,  and  who  came  to  wit- 
ness the  realization  of  the  efforts  made  toward  stocking  the  Delawaie 
with  this  noble  fish.  1  shall  have  a  plaster  cast  made,  colored  from  natnre^ 
and  the  specimen  itself  will  be  prei>ared  and  kept  in  alcoholin  a  jar  of  soit- 
abie  size.  I  am  waiting  the  result  of  a  conference  of  some  experiesfied 
salmon  fishermen  as  to  whether  this  is  to  considered  as  a  freshron ^ 
from  the  sea,  or  a  fish  that  has  been  in  the  river  all  winter,  as  is  qnite 
frequ^itly  the  habit  of  salmon.  The  slight  development  of  thehookof 
the  jaw  is  rather  an  indication  of  the  former  supposition. 

'^From  the  size  of  the  fish,  I  incline  to  refer  it  to  the  lot  of  Bhine 
salmon  of  which  about  500,000  eggs  were  imported  in  1873,  but  wliich, 
owing  to  the  unprecedented  heat  of  the  weather  in  Crermany  and  on 
board  the  vessel,  arrived  in  poor  condition,  only  about  5,000  surviving, 
said  being  hatched  out  at  Dr.  Slack's  place  at  Bloomsbury.  These  were 
introduced  into  the  Musconetcong,  and  doubtless  made  their  way  to  tii6 
sea.    A  fish  of  this  weight  would  require  five  years  for  its  growtii. 

'^  I  hope  you  will  continue  to  gather  all  the  data  possible  in  regard  t$ 
the  occurrence  of  salmon  in  the  Delaware,  and  that  you  may  be  able  t» 
detect  among  them  some  of  the  Califbmia  salmon,  which  should  be  mak- 
ing their  appearance. 
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^^  1  am  happy  thus  to  open  a  oomnranicatioii  with  yourself  as  one  of 
the  commissioners  of  New  Jersey,  and  shall  take  pleasore  in  acting  with 
yea  in  the  promotion  of  the  common  work  of  stocking  onr  riTers  with 
nsefal  food-fish. 

Yours,  truly, 

"Spencer  F.  Baird, 
^^  United  States  Commissioner  of  Fish  and  Fisheries. 

**To  B.  J.  Anderson, 

"  Commissioner  of  Fisheries^  State  of  New  Jersey.^ 

During  the  shad  season,  which  closed  below  Trenton  June  10,  and 
above  Trenton  June  15, 1878,  a  number  of  salmon  were  taken  by  shad 
flshermcA  at  different  points  on  the  Delaware.  It  has  been  impossible 
to  procure  information  of  all  that  were  taken,  but  a  sufficient  number 
were  reported  to  warrant  the  assertion  that  &om  fifty  to  one  hundred 
were  taken  before  June  10.  All  of  those  reported  to  the  commissioners 
were  larger  fish  than  any  of  those  taken  in  the  preceding  year,  and 
ranged  in  weight  from  12  to  29  i)ounds,  only  two  or  t^iree  weighing  less 
than  15  pounds.  After  the  shad  season  closed  and  the  nets  were  taken 
from  the  water,  there  was  nothing  to  interrupt  the  progress  of  the 
salmon  from  the  sea  to  the  headwaters  of  tiie  stream,  and  doubtless 
many  passed  up  and  deposited  their  eggs,  since  the  commissioners  are 
informed  of  a  number  of  large  ones  having  been  seen  at  different  points 
in  the  river  between  Trenton  and  Port  Jervis. 

In  the  Baritan  Biver,  one  large  fish  was  taken  near  New  Brunswick 
in  the  summer  of  1878^  but  none  have  been  reported  as  yet  from  the 
Passaic  and  Hackensack  Bivers. 

The  facts  above  stated  concerning  the  presence  of  salmon  in  the  Dela- 
ware were  deemed  to  go  faac  toward  demonstrating  the  success  of  tiie 
^orts  to  convert  that  river  into  a  salmon  stream.  (Beport  of  the 
commissioners  of  fisheries  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey,  1878,  pp.  15, 
16, 17.) 

New  Jersey  makes  a  very  favorable  report  of  the  general  progress  of 
fish  culture.  Shad  are  increasing  in  numbers,  and  very  greatly  in  size 
and  quality;  and  salmon  have  made  their  appearance  in  the  Delaware, 
as  mentioned  by  the  Maryland  commissioners,  nine  having  been  taken 
this  year,  though  their  report  does  not  say  whether  they  were  Penobscot 
or  Oalifomia  salmon,  both  of  which  have  been  planted.  Two  were  taken 
at  Newcastle  in  May;  two  at  Biverton  in  May;  one  between  Borden- 
town  and  Trenton  in  May ;  two  at  the  Delaware  Water  Gap  in  October; 
one  in  October  at  Carpenter's  Point,  the  extreme  northwest  comer  of 
New  Jersey,  and  one  in  the  Bushkill  in  November.  The  fisherman 
who  took  the  two  at  the  Oap  was  ignorant  of  the  species  till  informed 
by  Mr.  A.  A.  Anderson.  The  taking  oi  the  five  last  mentioned,  in  the 
fidl,  and  so  &r  up  stream,  some  sixty  or  one  hundred  miles  above  tide, 
shows  that  tiiey  were  seeking  spawning-groands  at  the  headwaters  of 
the  river,  and,,  if  of  the  California  variety,  except  the  last,  at  the  usual 
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season  of  their  spawning.  Whether  oihara  hai^e  been  taken  by 
ignorant  of  thi^kind,  we  know  not.  It  is  fair  to  fiuppoee,  Uowerv, 
that  not  all  those  that  returned  from  the  sea  were  taken.  Many,  meaa- 
oring  from  6  to  12  inches,  have  also  been  caoght  the  past  aeaacMi  wiA 
the  hook. 

The  commissioners  also  report  an  enormoos  increase  from  the  black 
bass  that  they  have  previously  distributed  in  various  waters,  and  ex- 
cellent fishing  obtained  from  this  source.  They  have  dielaribated  neady 
10,000  of  these  fish  this  year,  besides  4,2dO/MK>  shad-fry,  400,900  smeltB, 
and  250,000  California  salmon,  and  are  now  earnestly  at  work  on  fisk- 
ways.    (New  Hamp^re  fish  commission  report,  1878,  pp.  29, 30.) 

PEKC^SYLVANIA. 

Ailaniic  •aZmon.-^The  I'ree  Press,  of  Easton,  Pa.,  under  date  ^Novem- 
ber 10, 1877,  says : 

<^We  referred  briefly  yesterday  to  a  salmon  being  captured  in  the 
Bushkill,  and  have  since  verified  the  report. 

^^The  fish  was  dificovered  in  Groetzinger's  miU-raoe,  (Hi  tbe  Bushkfll, 
sA  the  foot  of  FourUi  street,  and  its  unusu£^  size  immediately  attracted 
•  the  attention  of  a  number  of  people,  who  resented  to  various  deviees  Sat 
its  capture.  Hooks  and  lines  were  used,  and  it  was  hooked  but  hnkt 
loose.  It  was  also  shot  with  Inrd-shot  This  did  not  kill  it  It  wm 
finally  shot  with  a  rifle  by  a  young  man  named  James  Young,  tiie 
bullet  passing  into  its  body  and  stomach  just  at  the  junction  of  the  head 
and  body,  and  the  strange  fish  was  secured.  Mr.  Young  presented  hu 
pri;&e  to  bis  uncle,  Mr.  J.  £.  Stair,  and  it  was  very  gener^y  believed  to 
be  a  salmon.  Mr.  Stair  appreciated  its  important  bearing  on  cectam 
mooted  points  <rf  the  history  and  habits  of  this  fidi,  and,  in  the  inteinit 
of  fish  culture,  thoughtfully  placed  it  at  the  disposal  of  Fiah  Goramto- 
siooer  BJoward  J.  Beedar. 

<^  The  p<Hnt  at  issue  with  scientific  men,  referring  to  salmon,  is  whether 
this  fish  placed  in  rivers  as  far  south  as  the  Delaware  and  SusquehanoA 
will,  with  the  iastinct  of  their  dass,  return  to  the  grounds  where  they 
ware  hatched,  and  as  nothing  but  experiment  will  prove  this,  the  in- 
portance  of  all  evid^oce  bearing  upon  the  ccmtroversy  will  be  realised. 
At  different  times  during  the  past  four  years  a  great  many  thousttod 
salmon  eggs  and  saimon  fry  have  been  deposited  in  the  BrnhkiU  and 
Delaware  Bivers,  under  the  su^Mrvisian  of  Commissioner  Boeder,  aid 
at  various  times  reports  have  been  circulated  of  sidmcm  of  consideraUe 
size  being  caught  at  Bordentown,  Trenton,  Carpenter's  Point,  and  other 
points  on  the  Delaware,  ranging  firom  five  to  eight  pounds  weight;  but 
unfortunately,  these  have  £allen  into  the  hands  that  did  not  peroeiTe 
anything  in  the  fact  beyond  the  table,  and  thdr  evidence  was  lost  to 
the  sdentiflc  world.  But  this  flah  is  a  £BM)t>  and  in  offiiaal  hands  wiU  be 
irrefutaisle  evidence  that  the  stocking  of  oar  rivers  with. the  meet  vah- 
able  fldi  in  the  world  is  not  visionary,  but  praotieaUe.''  (Report  Stk 
commissionera  PeiinsylTania,  187^,  p.  9.) 
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ilABYtAKD. 

Atlantic  salmon. — We  were  not  hopeful  of  any  results  flx)m  the  intro- 
duction of  the  salmon  of  Maine,  as  it  has  been  known  only  in  the  coldest 
waters.  We,  therefore,  devoted  our  attention  rather  to  the  salmon  of 
the  Pacific  8lox>e,  which,  on  the  contrary,  were  known  to  ascend  rivers 
in  which  the  water  at  times  reached  a  very  high  temperature.  Contrary 
to  onr  expectations,  the  true  salmon  have  returned  to  the  Delaware 
Bi\^r  in  some  abnndailce,  a  great  many  adults  having  been  taken  during 
the  last  two  years  in  this  river.  On  the  night  of  the  11th  of  May  Mr. 
Frank  Parr,  one  of  the  giUers  of  Havre  de  Qrace,  who  had  been  in  the 
faabit  of  furnishing  us  with  the  rii>e  shad  taken  in  his  gill-net,  secured 
the  first  adult  Atlantic  salmon  of  which  we  have  any  record  taken  in 
Maryland  waters.  This  fish  waa  a  fiBmale,  measuring  3  fbet  4^  inches^ 
and  weighing  about  seventeen  pounds,  fresh  rtm  ttom  the  sea. 

Hie  fish  was  captured  off  Spesutie  Island,  having  been  entangled  in 
the  gill-net,  whidi  was  much  torn;  and  Mr.  Parr,  who  captured  it,  is 
confident  that  at  least  one  other  fish  accompanied  the  one  taken,  but 
made  its  escape. 

The  gillers  are  in  the  habit  of  having  their  nets  much  torn  by  stur- 
geon, and  no  doubt  have  attributed  to  them  many  casualties  which  may 
have  been  occasioned  by  salmon.  (Beport  Fish  Commissioners  Mary- 
fend,  1^9,  p.  xiv.) 

VIRGINIA. 

Salman. — ^'To  us  in  Maryland  of  more  importance  is  the  reappMranee 
in  the  Delaware  of  salmon  of  both  varieties,  the  Salmo  salary  of  the 
Korth  Atlantic,  and  the  Sdlmo  guinnatj  of  the  Pacific.  I  have  received 
authenticated  accounts  of  the  capture  of  one  weighing  eight  and  a  half 
pounds,  at  Newoastle ;  oBe  weiring  eight  and  a  quarter  pounds,  at 
Bivertoii^  and  one  weighing  nine  pounds,  taken  between  Bordentown 
abd  Trenton ;  and  have  myself  seen  a  lai^  fem^  Penobscot  salmon, 
with  the  matore  eggs  running  firom  her,  which  was  taken  at  Eaeton  in 
the  aet  of  qMwning;  mid  there  have  been  several  others  reported,  even 
weighing  as  high  as  twenty  pounds.  These  indications  of  the  suceess- 
fcd  introduotiMi  of  salmom  into  the  Detoware,  oomm^ieed  two  years  prior 
to  the  estaUiflhment  of  a  fish  couussion  in  Maryland^  str^igth^i  our 
hopes  a(nd  confidekioe  in  the  result  of  our  efforts.  More  impcnrtant  to  us 
still  than  the  aotooluMed  elvidenees  of  the  laws  which  govern  the  mi- 
{^rattens  of  the  salmonare  the  proofs  wlxictt  have  been  added  dicing  the 
yeeir  l^at  these  laws  aro  as  surely  applicable  to  the  migrations  of  the 
shad."  We  otf&not  splune  i^^aoe  to  quote  fturther  from  the  very  fuU  and 
interesting  report  of  Mi^  F^^goson,  and  can  only  say  that  the  hatch- 
mg-hoase  at  Druid  Hill  Park  is  wotikkig  very  snccessltdly  on  salmon  and 
trout,  while  outside  tli^eomflussioners  are  devoting  tiieir  chief  attention 
to  shikd  and  smelts,  with  every  prospect  of  success,  which  aiiotber  year 
will  manifest  in  all  probability. 
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Commissioner*  Moseley,  of  Yirginia,  says :  ^^In  fhe  (aJl  €i  1876, 
limited  means  being  devoted  to  trout  and  land-locked  salnuHi,  we  tomed 
over  the  State's  qnota  of  California  eggs  to  the  Maryland  oommissioD. 
In  retom,  that  commission  hatched  and  deposited,  of  young  salnuHi,  dnr- 
ing  the  winter  of  ld76-'77,  in  the  Shenandoah,  78,400 ;  in  Ooeoquan, 
16,000;  and  in  Groose  Creek,  Loudoun,  32,000.  Besides,  a  very,  large 
portion  of  the  above  hatch  was  deposited  in  other  tributaries  of  the  Po- 
tomac, in  the  fish  of  which  stream  the  people  of  this  State  have  a  coik- 
mon  interest.  It  is  no  longer  deemed  a  problem  that  this  salmon  win 
flourish  in  our  waters  and  return  by  instinct  to  the  stream  in  which  it 
spent  its  infancy.  Several  have  been  caught  in  the  Delaware  uhI  Sus- 
quehanna Bivers,  the  first  streams  in  which  they  were  placed,  weighing 
firom  ten  to  fifteen  pounds.  In  May  last  a  fish  weighing  four  pounds 
was  caught  in  James  Biver,  at  Bosher's  Bam,  nine  miles  above  Bidi- 
mond.  The  fisherman,  never  having  seen  such  a  fish  before,  brought  it 
to  Manchester,  where  gentlemen  familiar  with  the  SalmonidtE  recognized 
it  as  one  of  that  family.  No  doubt  it  was  a  California  grilse,  one  of  the  lot 
put  in  James  Biver  in  1874-'75,  at  Lynchburg,  by  Dr.  Bobertson,  whidi 
had  straggled  back  before  its  time.  It  is  probable  that  more  of  then 
may  make  their  appearance  next  spring.  Of  the  large  number  of  tbem 
fish  placed  in  James  Biver  by  the  commission,  in  the  winter  of  1875-'76. 
we  hear  that  early  in  April  last  several  were  caught,  from  nine  to  ten 
inches  long,  twelve  miles  above  Norfolk.  They  were  said  to  be^moving 
in  solid  column  and  with  great  rapidity  oceanward,  and  only  the  biw 
that  fell  out  of  line  were  captured  in  fyke-nets."  (New  Hampshire  Re- 
port 1878,  pp.  27,  28,  29.) 

MISSISSIPPI  VALLEY. 

Shad. — ^The  report  of  Kentucky  has  not  yet  come  to  hand,  bat  the  re- 
port of  Iowa  states  that  "shad  were  csCnght  at  several  places  ontiie 
Ohio  Biver,  the  most  notable  case  being  at  Louisville,  Ky.,  where  tke 
catch  during  the  run  was  reported  at  from  forty  to  one  hundred  per 
day.''  This  was  in  May  and  June,  1877,  and  a  letter  from  ProL  Sp^ieer 
F.  Baird,  United  States  Commissioner,  to  Forest  and  Stream,  voochfls 
for  the  fact  that  "  a  specimen  sent  him  was  the  genuine  white  shad.^ 
Other  letters  to  Forest  and  Stream  state  that  600  genuine  Atlantic 
shad  were  caught  at  Louisville  during  the  season,  said  trace  them  to  tiie 
young  fry  planted,  in  behalf  of  the  United  States  Fish  Commission,  ^ 
Seth  Green  in  1872,  viz:  30,000  in  the  Alleghany  Biver,  at  Salamanca, 
K  Y.,  and  25,000  in  the  Mississippi  Biver,  near  Saint  Paul ;  and  200,6M 
planted  by  the  United  States  Commissioner  in  July,  1872,  also  at  SUIa- 
manca.  ^<  In  1873, 100,000  shad-fry  were  placed  in  Greenbrier  and  ISew 
Bivers,  in  Virginia,  and  about  55,000  in  the  Monongahela,  in  Pennsylvi- 
nia,  and  the  Wabash,  in  Indiana;  and  tliese  may  or  may  not  have  oon- 
tributed  toward  the  supply  met  with  at  Louisville.    The  latter  is  po8- 
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aible,  if  the  assumption  of  a  four  years'  period  is  correct.  If  Ave  years 
are  reqaired|  then  we  must  look  to  the  stock  of  200,000  in  1872  ^clu- 
sively."    (New  Hampshire  Fish  Commission  Beport,  1878,  p.  33.) 

OALIPOENIA. 

<^  Shadj  in  their  season,  are  becoming  quite  numerous  in  the  Sacra- 
mento Biver.  The  experiment  of  their  importation  to  this  coast  has  re* 
salted  satisfactorily.  The  river  is  of  proper  temperature,  and  furnishes 
an  abundance  of  food  for  the  young  fish  before  they  go  to  the  ocean. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  first  shad  brought  from  the  Hudson 
Biver  in  1871  have  been  to  the  ocean,  returned  and  spawned*  No  shad 
were  placed  in  this  river  during  the  years  1874  and  1875 ;  yet  shad  two 
years  old  were  quite  numerous  this  year,  and  they  must  have  been  the 
product  of  the  first  importation. 

^<  It  may  be  safely  asserted  that  we  now  have  shad  bom  in  the  Sacra- 
mento. As  it  is  illegal  to  take  this  fish  prior  to  December  of  this  year, 
probably  there  has  been  no  systematic  fishing  for  them,  yet  numbers 
have  been  accidentally  caught  in  traps  and  nets ;  probably  not  less  than 
1,000  were  thus  taken  during  the  winter  and  spring  of  1877.''  (STew 
Hampshire  Fish  Commissioner  Beportji,  1878,  p.  35.) 
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XLIII.-CHEAP  FIXTURES  FOR  THE  HATCHING  OF  SALMON. 


Bt  CHA0.  G.  Atkins. 


1.— SCOPE  OF  THE  PAPER, 

1/  Is  proposed  to  limit  t2iis  paper  to  the  consideration  of  the  oonstnictioiiy 
fittings  and  management  of  the  simplest  houses  and  apparatus  suitable  for 
the  hatching  and  rearing  of  salmon  up  to  the  complete  absorption  of  the 
7olk  sack^  that  being  the  time  when  it  is  customary  to  turn  the  young  fish 
out  to  shift  for  themselves;  and  it  is  hoped  that  the  instructions  given  will 
be  so  plain  and  yet  so  complete  that  a  person  previously  entirely  ignorant 
of  the  whole  business  can  without  further  direction  set  up  an  efficient 
establishment.  No  attempt  will  be  made  to  explain  the  construction  of 
the  more  elaborate  devices  that  have  lately  come  into  so  general  use^  since 
these  devices  have  for  their  main  purpose  the  saving  of  space  in  establish- 
ments where  large  quantities  of  ^gs  are  to  be  developed  up  to  the  shipping 
pointy  and  few  or  none  to  be  hatched  out;  though  some  of  these  are  also 
available  for  hatching;  and  to  a  certain  extent  for  the  rearing  of  the  young 
fish. 

For  the  most  part  the  same  apparatus  and  management  are  applicaUe 
to  Atlantic  and  land-locked  salmon^  Pacific  salmon,  and  brook  trout.  The 
Atlantic  and  land-locked  salmon,  both  in  the  egg  and  in  the  sack  stage, 
are  so  closely  alike  as  to  be  practically  indistinguishable.  Indeed,  the 
latest  conclusion  of  special  students  of  the  Scdinonidx  is  that  they  all  belong 
to  the  same  species,  Salmo  solar.  Be  this  as  it  may,  their  habits  and  re- 
quirements during  these  early  stages  are,  so  far  as  known,  identical.  Ou 
these  fish  my  personal  observations  have  been  mostly  made,  and  to  them, 
therefore,  the  instructions  of  this  paper  may  be  considered  as  more  especially 
applicable.  Yet  the  difference  between  the  treatment  they  require  and 
that  applicable  to  Pacific  salmon  is  so  slight  that  all  the  rules  laid  down 
may,  it  is  believed,  with  perfect  safety  be  followed  in  the  management  of 
the  latter,  except  in  certain  minutise,  which  depend  mainly  on  the  greater 
size  and  hardihood  of  the  Pacific  salmon,  partly  on  their  adaptation 
to  warmer  water,  and  when  not  specially  mentioned  will  readily  suggest 
themselves  to  the  common  s^ise  of  tbt  operator.  Similar  observations 
may  be  made  with  reference  to  the  brook  'troa4  The  same  apparatus, 
with  some  possible  change  in  TWftnaflpmwit,  vill  jnawar  also  the  very  best 
porpotie  in  the  hatching  of  lake  trout. 
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2.— WATER. 

Tbe  first  thing  to  be  sooght  is  an  ample  sapplj  of  wholesome  water,  ca 
a  site  where  it  can  be  brought  completely  under  control  and  the  requisite 
fall  secured.  In  this  matter  there  is  quite  a  range  of  chmce.  The  verj 
best  is  the  water  from  a  stream  fed  by  a  dean  lake  tak^  a  short  distance 
below  the  outlet  of  the  lake,  with  an  intervening  rapid*  Sodi  water  is 
commonly  quite  even  in  volume  and  temperature^  and  ccxnparadvdy  free 
from  sedim^t  and  harmful  impregnations.  It  is  cold  in  winter  and  waimB 
up  slowly  in  spring,  giving  assurance  of  a  slow  and  normal  developmeoti 
which  is  more  conducive  to  health  and  vigor  than  a  veiy  rapid  develc^pmeot 
The  passage  down  a  rapid,  though  by  no  means  an  ess^itial  point,  viD 
ftirther  improve  this  water  by  chaiging  it  highly  with  air.  After  this,  I 
would  choose  the  water  of  a  brook  that  is  fed  largely  by  springs,  so  as  to 
insure  constancy  in  the  supply  and  some  moderation  of  the  temperatore  oa 
warm  days;  but  it  is  better  to  have  the  water  flow  a  Icmg  distance  in  an 
open  channel  before  using,  and,  if  possible,  over  a  rough  and  deseendiiig 
bed,  that  it  may  be  well  aerated,  and  in  cold  weather  somewhat  cooled 
down  from  the  temperature  with  whidi  it  springs  from  the  grooDd. 
Thirdly,  choose  pure  spring  water;  but  in  all  cases  where  this  is  neoeasaiy 
provide  a  cooling  and  aerating  pond,  that  you  may  have  the  original  warmlii 
of  the  water  subdued  by  the  cold  of  the  air  before  it  reaches  the  hatdiii^ 
troughs,  and  that  it  may  absorb  more  or  less  air  by  its  wide  surfSMX. 
Lastly,  choose  ordinary  river  or  brook  water,  as  dean  as  posfflble.  These 
kinds  are  considered  inferior  to  spring  water  by  reason  of  thdr  liability  to 
floods,  drought,  muddiness  and  foulness  of  other  sorts,  and  in  cold  dimatei 
t»  andu>r  ice.  The  water  of  a  stream  that  has  its  source  in  a  not  very 
distant  lake  or  spring  is  not  considered  ordinary  river  or  brook  water, 
b«t  is  advanced  thereby  into  the  first  or  second  rank.  Betwe^  these 
different  sorts  there  is  of  course  an  infinite  number  of  gradations.  If  lake 
water  cannot  be  obtained,  it  would  be  of  some  advantage  to  have  a  sopplj 
of  both  spring  water  and  brook  water,  depending  for  ordinary  use  on  the 
brook  water  or  a  mixture  of  the  two,  and  on  the  spring  water  fc^  em&psDr 
des,such  as  the  freezing,  drying,  or  excessive  heating  of  the  brook,  floods  with 
accompanying  muddiness,  etc.  Avoid  water  that  comes  from  bo^yaod 
Btagnant  ponds  and  marshes ;  for  though  excdl^it  water,  capable  of  bringiBg 
out  the  most  vigorous  of  fidi,  may  sometimes  be  had  in  such  places,  j^ 
when  not  supplied  by  sprii^  it  is  dependent  for  its  freshness  and  good 
qualities  upon  suffidently  copious  ravis,  and  if  these  fail,  as  they  are  liable 
to,  the  water  may  become  foul  and  unfit.  The  best  time  to  sdect  a  sits 
for  a  hatching  establishment  iain  time  of  extreme  drought.  If  the  site  in 
question  has  at  that  time  an  ^doaple  supply  of  pure,  sweet  wata,  the  flnt 
requisites  are  fulfilled.    But  if  such  an  examinatioB  disdoses  any  lad^  in 
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this  req>ect^  the  site  must  be  r^ected.  It  would  be  well,  also,  to  visit  the 
place  in  time  of  flood  and,  if  in  a  very  oold  climate,  in  severe  winter 
-weather,  to  know  what  dangers  are  to  be  guarded  against  on  those 
scores. 

The  volume  of  water  neoessavy  will  dq)end  on  several  circumstances, 
mainly  on  the  following:  Ist,  the  proposed  capacity  of  the  establishment; 
2d, the  temperature  of  the  water;  3d,  its  character  as  to  aeration;  4th,  the 
facilities  existing  in  the  house  for  the  aeration  and  repeated  use  of  the 
water.  With  water  of  the  highest  quality  and  low  temperature  and  with 
tpilimited  facilities  for  aeration,  possibly  a  gallon  a  minute  or  even  less 
can  be  made  to  answer  for  the  incubation  of  100,000  ^gs  of  salmon.  As 
the  temperature  rises  or  the  facilities  for  aeration  are  curtailed,  a  larger 
volume  becomes  necessary.  In  case  of  spring  water,  cooled  only  to  40^,  and 
aerated  only  by  exposure  to  air  in  a  pool  of  about  a  square  rod  surface,  with  no 
facilities  in  the  house  for  aeration,  and  with  the  ^gs  and  fry  crowded  in 
the  troughs  at  the  rate  of  4,000  per  square  foot,  4  gallons  a  minute  is  the 
least  that  can  be  trusted  to  support  that  number,  (100,000,)  while  6, 8,  or  10 
gallons  per  minute  would  be  much  better.  While  the  minimnm  is,  as  stated 
above,  possibly  less  than  a  gallon  a  minute,  no  novice  can  be  advised  to  trust 
to  less  tlian  3  gallons  per  minute  for  each  hundred  thousand  ^gs  or  fish  under 
the  most  favorable  circumstances.  These  statements  are  about  as  definite  as 
can  be  made.  The  question  of  volume  must  be  decided  for  each  case  accord- 
ing to  the  peculiar  circumstances  existing,  and  the  novice  mtlst  first  acquaint 
himself  with  the  mode  of  arranging  the  fixtures  in  tiie  house,  and  es- 
pecially with  the  means  and  fiuolities  for  aeration,  for  which  directions 
will  be  given  below,  and  then  study  the  possibilities  of  the  proposed  site. 
It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  volumes  of  water  stated  above  are 
strictly  minimum  quantities,  meant  to  apply  to  the  very  lowest  stage  of 
water  that  can  possibly  occur  during  the  hatching  season. 

If  the  water  supply  is  to  be  drawn  from  a  small  brook  or  a  spring,  it 
will  be  necessary  to  measure  tlie  volume  carefully.  The  following  is  an 
easy  and  accurate  mode,  applicable  to  most  cases.  Take  a  wide  board 
one  inch  thick,  (or  two  or  three  of  them  carefully  jointed  or  matched,)  and 
bore  a  smooth  inch  hole  through  the  middle  of  it.  Witli  this  make  a 
tight  dam  across  the  stream  so  that  all  the  water  will  have  to  flow  through 
the  hole.  If  the  water  on  the  upper  side  rises  just  to  the  top  of  the  hole, 
it  indiqates  a  volume  of  2.3  gallons  per  minute;  a  rise  of  half  an  inch 
above  the  top  of  the  hole  indicates  a  volume  of  3|  gallons  per  minute; 
2  indies  rise,  6  gallons  per  minute;  8  inches,  6  gallons  per  minute;  6 
inches,  8  gallons  per  minute;  12  inches,  12  gallons  per  minute.  If  two 
one-inch  holes  are  bored,  the  same  rise  will  of  course  indicate  twice  the 
volume.  The  volume  v^ted  by  holes  of'  diflferent  sl^es  is  in  proportion 
to  the  squares  of  their  diameters ;  thus  a  two-inch  hole  vents  four  times 
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»  madi  9B  a  one-indi  hole.  A  cylmdrical  tabe  whose  lei^th  is  dme 
times  its  diameter  will  vent  29  per  cent,  more  water  than  a  hole  of  aame 
diameter  throogh  a  thin  plate  or  board. 

A  satisfactoiy  sapply  of  water  having  been  found,  it  is  next  neoesaaiy 
to  select  a  site  for  the  hatching-honse  that  combines  in  as  great  a  degree  m 
possible  the  various  desiderata,  of  which  the  most  important  are,  fiist, 
£icilities  for  creating  a  head  of  water  to  provide  for  the  requisite  £sdl  into 
and  through  the  troughs ;  second,  security  against  inundation;  third,  if  m 
a  cold  dimate,  security  against  too  much  freezing;  fourth,  general  safetj 
and  accessibility. 

The  fall  required  in  the  hatching-house  cannot  be  stated  very  definitdj, 
but  it  can  hardly  be  too  great.  The  minimum  for  the  most  fiivtHnble 
cases  is  as  low  as  three  inches,  but  only  under  the  most  favorable  drcnm- 
stances  in  other  respects  will  this  answer,  and  even  then  it  is  subject  to 
several  veiy  serious  disadvantages.  It  is  only  admissible  where  th^e  is  an 
ample  supply  of  aerated  water,  and  the  troughs  are  very  shorty  and  there 
is  absolutely  no  danger  of  inundation;  and  the  disadvantages  are  the  im- 
practicability of  introducing  any  aerating  apparatus  and  the  necessitj  of 
having  the  troughs  sunk  below  the  floor  of  the  hatching-house,  whidi 
makes  the  work  of  attending  the  ^gs  and  fish  very  laborious. 

A  fidl  of  one  foot  will  do  pretty  well  if  there  is  entire  safety  fixan  in- 
undation. This  will  permit  the  troughs  to  be  placed  on  the  floor  instead 
of  below  it,  (a  better  position,  though  still  an  inconvenient  one,)  and  some 
of  the  simpler  aerating  devices  can  be  introduced.  Better  is  a  fall  of  tfai^ 
feet,  and  far  better  a  fall  of  six  feet.  The  latter  will  allow  the  loiicst 
hatching-troughs  to  be  placed  two  feet  above  the  floor,  to  the  great  rdief 
of  the  backs  of  the  attendants,  and  leave  ample  room  for  complete  aera- 
tion. Of  course  the  necessities  of  the  case  are  dependent  largely  upon 
the  volume  and  character  of  the  water.  If  there  is  plenty  of  it,  and  if 
it  is  well  aerated  before  reaching  the  hatching-house,  there  will  be  no 
occasion  in  a  small  establishment  of  additional  aeration  in  the  house,  and, 
therefore,  no  need  of  more  than  three  feet  fall,  and,  except  for  oonvenioKje 
in  working  and  for  guarding  agidnst  inundation,  one  foot  fall  is  enough. 

As  to  liability  to  inundation,  actual  inspection  of  the  premises  at  time 
of  floods  will  generally  suggest  what  saf^uards  are  needed.  If  located 
by  a  brook-side,  the  hatching-house  should  not  obtrude  too  mudi  on  the 
dhannel,  and  b^w  the  house  there  should  be  an  ample  outlet  for  eveiytliing 
that  may  come.  By  clearing  out  and  enlarging  a  natural  wat^-ooane 
much  can  often  be  done  to  improve  an  originally  bad  site. 

In  a  cold  climate  it  is  an  excellent  plan  to  have  the  hatching-ioiw 
partly  under  ground,  which  will  protect  it  wonderfully  against  outside 
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cold.  When  spring  water  is  nsed  there  is  rarely  any  trouble,  even  in  a 
oool  house,  from  the  formation  of  ice  in  the  troughs;  but  lake,  river,  or 
brook  water  is,  in  the  latitude  of  the  northern  tier  of  States,  so  cold  in 
winter  that  if  the  air  of  the  hatching-house  is  allowed  to  remain  much 
below  the  freezing  point,  ice  will  form  in  the  troughs  and  on  the  floor,  if 
there  is  any  leakage,  to  sudi  an  extent  as  to  be  a  serious  annoyance,  and 
sometimes,  if  not  watched,  will  form  in  the  hatching-troughs  and  ejdend 
so  deep  as  to  freeze  the  ^gs  and  destroy  them.  Stoves  are  needed  in  such 
climates  to  warm  the  air  enough  for  the  comfort  of  the  attendants;  but 
the  house  should  be  so  warmly  located  and  constructed  that  it  may  be  left 
without  a  fire  for  weeks  without  any  dangerous  accumulation  of  ice.  The 
easiest  way  to  effect  this  is  to  have  the  house  partly  under  ground ;  but  if 
the  site  does  not  permit  this,  the  same  result  can  be  brought  about  by 
thorough  construction  of  the  walls  and  by  banking  well  with  eadh,  saw- 
dust, or  other  material.  In  warmer  climates  no  trouble  will  be  experi- 
eaced  fix>m  this  source. 

4.— DAMS  AND  CONDUITS. 

In  some  cases  the  best  way  to  get  the  requisite  head  is  to  throw  a  dam 
across  the  stream  and  locate  the  hatching-house  close  to  it.  The  dam  will 
form  a  small  pond  which  will  serve  ike  triple  purpose  of  cooling,  aerating, 
and  cleansing  the  water.  But  unless  the  character  of  the  bed  and  banks 
of  the  stream  be  such  as  to  warrant  against  undermining  or  washing  out  at 
the  ends  of  the  dam,  it  is  best  not  to  undertake  to  raisea  great  head  in  this 
way.  With  any  bottom  except  one  of  solid  ledge  there  is  always  great 
danger,  and  to  guard  against  it  when  the  dam  is  more  than  two  feet  high 
may  be  veiy  troublesome.  If  there  is  any  scarcity  of  water,  or  if  it  be  de- 
sirable for  any  other  reason,  for  aerating  or  other  purposes,  to  secure  a  con- 
siderable fall,  it  is  better  to  construct  the  dam  at  some  distance  above  the 
hatching-house,  on  higher  ground,  where  a  very  low  dam  will  su£Sce  to 
turn  the  water  into  a  conduit  which  will  lead  it  into  the  hatdiing-house  at 
ike  desired  height. 

The  conduit  is  best  made  of  wood.  A  square  one  of  boards  or  planks, 
carefully  jointed  and  nailed,  is  in  nearly  all  cases  perfectly  satasfactoiy. 
For  an  ordinary  establishment  a  very  small  conduit  will  suflSoe.  The  vol- 
ume of  water  that  will  flow  through  a  pipe  of  given  form  depends  first, 
upon  the  the  size  of  the  pipe,  and  second,  upon  the  inclination  at  which  it 
is  laid.  A  straight  cylindrical  pipe,  one  indi  in  diameter,  inclined  one  foot 
in  ten,  will  convey  about  eleven  gallons  of  water  p^  minute.  The  same 
pipe,  with  an  inclination  of  one  in  twenty,  will  convey  eight  gallons  per 
minute;  with  an  inclination  of  one  m  fiftf/five  gallons  per  minute;  with 
an  inclination  of  one  in  one  hundred,  three  gallons  and  a  half  per  minute; 
with  an  inclination  of  one  in  one  thousand^  one  gallon  per  minute.    A  two- 
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inch  pipe  will  convey  about  5^  times  as  nnich  water  as  an  inch  pipe;  a 
three-inch  pipe  nearly  fifte^a  times  as  much.  A  one-inch  p^  i^n 
inclination  of  one  in  1,000  will  convey  wat^  enou^  fc^  hatf^ing  25;000 
eggs;  with  an  inclination  of  (me  in  fifty,  enough  f<^  100,000  eggs;  irith 
an  inclination  of  one  in  twenty ,  enough  for  nearly  200,000  eggs.  AsqoBie 
conduit  will  convey  one-quarter  more  water  than  a  cylindrical  pipeof  mat 
diameter.  If  there  are  any  aisles  or  abrupt  bends  in  the  pipe  its  cipieilj 
will  be  considerably  reduced.  It  should  be  remembered  that  if  themter 
completely  fills  the  aqueduct  it  is  tiiereby  entirely  shut  out  from  coi^act  wiA 
air  during  its  passage,  whereas  if  the  pipe  be  larger  than  the  water  can  fiS 
the  remaind^  of  the  space  will  be  ocoui»ed  by  ur,  of  whidi  the  water, 
rushing  down  the  incline,  will  absorb  a  considerable  volume  and  be  theictif 
greatiy  improved.  It  will  therefore  be  much  better,  when  praeticabley  (and 
this  indudes  nearly  all  cases,)  to  make  tiie  conduit  twice  or  thiioe  tk 
size  demanded  by  tiie  required  volume  of  water.  If  the  bottom  andads 
be  rough,  so  as  to  break  up  the  water,  so  much  the  better;  and  the  wider 
the  conduit  is  of  course  the  more  surface  does  the  water  present  to  the  air. 
It  is  not  at  all  necessary  to  cover  the  conduit,  unless  from  its  positioD  itis 
exposed  to  inundation  or  to  pollution  by  tiie  visits  cf  miscfaievoaB  tmmak 
or  otiier  agencies,  <»r  unless,  as  may  scaneixnes,  but  rarely,  oooor,  the  wato 
.  would  be  in  dang^  of  freeang  up.  If  the  wata:  ccmies  firom  swings  era 
spring  brook,  or  a  lake  or  pond,  there  is  no  danger  tm  that  aide,  unle»  tk 
.aqueduct  is  a  very  long  <me;  on  the  contrary,  tiie  q>ring  water  will  a^ 
receive  a  wholesome  cooling  down. 

6.— AERATION. 

This  is  perhaps  the  most  important  branch  of  tiie  whole  sulgect  Tbt 
water  which  fishes  Inreatiie  is  but  the  medium  for  tiie  conveyance  of  air, 
which  is  the  real  vivifying  agent  Without  air  every  fish  and  everytg 
must  surely  die,  and  witii  a  scanty  supply  the  {Hroper  development  of  the 
growing  embryo  beecMnes  impossible.  Water  readily  absorbs  air  whenever 
it  comes  in  contact  with  it,  and  the  more  intimate  and  loi:^  continiied  die 
contact  the  greater  the  volume  it  wiU  absorb.  The  am^de  aeration  of  the 
water  to  be  used  in  the  hatdiing^house  has  already  be^  maitionfid  m  a 
desideratum  of  the  first  importance,  and  some  of  the  devices  by  wiack  it 

,  is  to  be  secured  have  been  incidentally  alluded  to.    But  a  litde  mcae 
remains  to  be  said. 

Water  from  either  a  brook  or  river  that  has  been  ixan  into  ttc/lk  hj 
dashing  down  a  ste^  bed  has  abscNrbed  all  the  air  that  will  be  needed  ia 

'  tai  or  twenty  feet  of  hatdiing^-treugh,  and  demands  no  further  attentioo  en 
this  score.    But  if  the  watei'  must  be  taken  from  a  lake,  a  ^ringyOr  a 
qiiiet  brook,  its  buidteiirt^  ail'  is  muehrless^md  is  1^ 
before  it  g^  throu^  the  hi^ching-house  as  to  be  unable  to  do  its  proper 
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work.  It  18  therefore  desirable  to  adopt  all  practicable  means  of  re-inforcing 
it.  If  the  site  of  the  hatching-house  commands  a  fall  of  five  feet  or  more, 
the  thing  is  easily  done.  Either  in  the  conduit,  outside  the  house,  or  iu 
the  hatching-troughs  themselves,  a  series  of  miniature  cascades  may  be 
contrived.  The  broader  and  thinner  the  sheet  of  water,  the  more  thoroughly 
it  is  exposed  to  the  air,  and  if,  instead  of  allowing  it  to  trickle  down  the 
face  of  a  perpendicular  board,  we  carry  it  off  so  that  it  must  fall  free 
through  the  air,  as  in  Figure  1,  both  surfiMses  of  the  sheet  are  exposed 


and  the  effect  doubled.  When  the  circumstances  permit,  it  is  best  to  in- 
troduce these  in  the  conduit^  which,  as  already  suggested,  may  be  made 
wide  and  open  for  that  purpose.  If  die  aeration  cannot  be  efiected  outside 
the  house  there  is  still  opportunity  inside.  Two  long  troughs  may  be  placed 
side  by  side,  leveled  cu^ully,  and  the  water  be  received  in  one  of  them 
and  pour  over  into  the  other  in  a  sheet  the  whole  length  of  the  trough, 
which,  of  course,  would  be  a  very  thin  sheet,  and  very  effective.  In  the 
hatching-troughs  themselves,  also,  there  is  an  opportunity  for  aeration, 
either  by  making  short  troughs  with  a  fall  from  one  to  another,  or  by 
inclining  the  troi^ie  and  csreating  falls  at  r^ular  distances  by  partitions  or 
dams,  each  with  its  cascade,  after  the  fashion  already  described. 

The  only  serious  di£Sculty  is  encountered  where  the  ground  is  very  fiat, 
80  that  the  requisite  fall  cannot  be  obtained.  In  this  case  i^e  best  that 
can  be  done  is  to  make  a  very  large  pool,  several  square  rods  at  least, 
outside  the  house,  and  make  all  the  conduits  as  wide  as  possible,  so  that  the 
water  shall  flow  in  a  wide  and  shallow  stream* 

It  will  of  course  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  better  the  aeration  ^e  smaller 
the  volume  required  to  do  a  given  work;  and  on  the  other  hand  it  is 
equally  true  that  the  greater  the  volume  the  less  aeration  is  necessaxy. 
When  so  large  a  volume  as  six  gall(Mi8  per  miniite  for  every  hundred 
thousand  ^gs  is  at  command  a  oomparatively  low  d^ree  of  aeration  will 
MMwer.  But  so  fisur  as  known  the  higher  the  degree  of  aeration  the  better 
&e  result,  without  limit,  other  tfaii^  being  fxpui^  and  it  is  therefore 
advised  to  make  use  of  off  the  facilitiefl  existing  for  this  purpose. 
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6.— FILTERING. 

Before  the  introductioii  of  wire  or  glass  trays  for  hatdiisg  fisb-eggi  ii 
weiB  customary  to  lay  them  on  gravel,  and  nnder  these  circamstances  it  ws 
absolutely  neoessaiy  to  filter  all  but  the  purest  water.  'Ejven  oidioajy 
spring  water  deposits  a  very  considerable  sediment,  which  might  aoeamii- 
late  upon  the  ^gs  to  such  an  extent  as  to  deprive  them  of  a  change  of 
water  and  thereby  smother  and  destroy  them.  When  ike  eggs  are  deposited 
on  trays,  however,  even  though  their  upper  sides  be  covered  with  sedimefit, 
midemeath  they  are  clean  and  bright,  and  remain  in  communication  vnA 
the  water  beneath  the  tray,  though  of  course  tJbe  circulation  of  water 
through  the  tray  is  not  perfect  The  trays,  moreover,  offer  the  best  fadlitkB 
for  cleansing  the  eggs  as  often  as  may  be  necessary,  and  estabUshments  fixr 
the  hatching  of  eggs  of  the  scdmomdce  do  not  commonly  receive  them 
until  they  have  arrived  at  the  stage  when  they  can  be  safely  subjected  to 
whatever  washing  tad  disturbance  may  be  desired.  It  is  not,  therefore, 
deemed  necessary  to  introduce  any  considerable  devices  for  filtering  water 
which  is  naturally  very  pure,  as  are  lake  and  spring  water  conmionly  when 
not  subject  to  intermixture  with  surface  water  during  rains.  Thea^  are, 
however,  so  many  cases  in  which  it  is  necessary  to  use  water  subject  to 
constant  or  occasional  turbidness  that  some  directions  for  filterii^  are 
indispensable. 

In  the  first  place,  let  the  water  from  the  conductor  be  led  into  a  de^ 
tank,  which  may  be  termed  the  '^  settling  tank,*'  where  tie  coarser  and 
heavier  dirt  will  sink  to  the  bottom.  This  may  as  well  be  located  outside 
the  hatching-house,  and  for  a  small  establishment  a  hogshead  sunk  in  tbt 
ground  will  answer.  From  the  settling  tank  the  water  should  be  led  into 
a  filtering  trough  inside  the  house,  as  shown  in  Figure  2,  whidi  ezhilnts 


.h^,;>\iIh-: 


Tig,  2. 

one  out  Of  many  convenient  arrangemrats.  This  trough  may  be  just  Ae 
length  of  the  head  or  distributii^  trou^  alongside  which  it  lies,  or  msj 
be  much  shorter,  four  fieet  abswmng  well  where  litde  w^k  is  demanded 
of  it.  For  de|rfih  and  indik  15  to  18  inches  are  ocmvenient  dimensioDa. 
If  the  water  is  introdiroed^iicar^ilir- middle-  of  the  fiiterii^  trofogh  tk 
current  may  be  subdivkled,  part  gomg  to  the  li^t  and  part  to  the  k(^ 
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each  part  through  its  own  set  of  filters,  as  shown  by  the  arrows.    This 
makes  the  single  long  trough  equivalent  to  two  shorter  troughs,  and  since 
the  shorter  trough  would  be  amply  long  to  receive  the  requisite  screens, 
the  filtering  capacity  of  the  trough  is  thus  doubled.    When  either  the 
volume  or  exce&sive  turbidness  of  the  water  demands  an  extraordinary 
capacity  in  the  filter,  the  water  may  be  introduced  at  several  points  by 
means  of  an  additional  long  distributing  trough  placed  alongside  th.e  filter- 
ing trough,  as  shown  by  the  dotted  outline  in  Figure  2,  and  each  of  the 
sq>arate  currents  be  subdivided  as  already  described.    In  this  way  six 
separate  sets  of  filters  may  be  introduced  into  a  single  trough  12  feet  long. 
The  filters  to  be  used  with  the  foregoing  arrangement  are  made  by  stretch- 
ing woolen  flannel  on  wooden  frames.  The  best  deviceconsistsoftwoseparate 
frames,  one  fitting  inside  the 
other,  (without  nails,)  as  in 
fig.  3,  and  holding  stretch- 
ed between  them  a  piece  of 
flannel  considerably  larger 
than  the  frame,  to  allow  for 
shrinkage  and  for  a  margin  ^V  ^ 

to  close  the  interstices  on  either  side  and  at  die  bottom  between  the  frame 
and  the  trough.  This  filter  slides  down  into  the  trough  obliquely,  between  two 
pairs  of  cleats  on  op- 
positesides,  as  shown 
in  Fig.  4.    Strips  of 
wood  half  an  inch  • 
thick  are  suitable  for  i 
the  construction  of  z 
these  frames,  giving  ^ 

a  total  thickness  of  Fig.  4. 

one  inch  to  each  filter,  and  if  it  is  desired  to  save  room,  the  space  intervening 
betweentheframesmay  be  asnarrowashalf  aninch,  so  that  it  is  possible  to 
get  eight  filters  into  a  single  foot  of  the  length  of  the  trough.  They  should 
slide  easily  into  place,  so  that  they  may  be  reiAOved  whenever  necessary  to 
dean  them.  The  doth  can  be  removed  from  the  frames  and  washed  or  dried 
and  brushed.  There  should  be  a  large  surplus  of  ikem  on  hand,  so  that  a 
dean  one  for  immediate  use  should  always  be  ready.  The  filters  should  not 
oome  quite  to  the  top  of  the  trough,  so  that  if  they  become  completely  clogged 
with  dirt  tlie  water  may  flow  over  their  tops  to  the  hatching-troughs;  for 
dirty  water  is  much  better  than  stagnation.  It  is  better  to  have  flannel  (or 
baize)  of  several  grades  of  fineness,  and  pass  the  water  through  the  coarser 
ones  first.  If  leaves  and  other  coarse  rubbish  aire  liable  to  enter  the  filtering- 
trongh  they  must  be  arrested  by  stooarse  giBtii^of  woodor  metal  above  each 
set  of  filters;  it  is  better  to  stop  all  such  coarse  material  outside  the  house. 
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The  Alters  will  ci  neoeaaitj  obetrQct  the  water  somewhat^  and  a  aE^ 
head  be  created  by  each  one^ — ^periiape  an  indi  eadi  will  be  a  roo^ 
approximation  to  the  truth.  Allowance  must  be  made  for  diis  by  baviog 
the  filtering-trough  several  inches  higher  than  the  hatdiing-troo^  Bot 
do  not  draw  the  water  away  from  the  lower  sides  of  the  filters  so  as  to 
expose  them  to  die  aJr^  for  the  water  will  pass  throng  much  freer  ivbn 
it  IB  backed  up  nearly  as  high  on  the  lower  aide  as  on  the  upper.  The 
number  of  filters  to  be  used  depends  upcm  the  amount  of  foreign  matter  in 
suspension  in  the  water,  and  can  only  be  determined  by  obeervaticm  and 
experiment  in  each  case. 

Another  mode  of  filtering  sometimes  resorted  to,  eUbar  alcme  or  in 
connecti(»i  with  the  flannel  screens,  ccmsisto  in  passing  the  water  through  i 
bed  of  gravel;  but  the  method  already  desoribed  will  answer  eve^ 
purpose  and  is  mudi  easier  of  application. 

As  already  remarked,  there  are  many  places  wbae  it  is  a  waste  c^efibft 
to  filter  the  water,  but  the  advantages  of  deanlinesB  are  so  great  that  evoj 
one  who  proposes  to  use  water  liable  to  beomne  at  any  time  muddjiB 
advised  to  put  in  the  necessary  troughs,  or  at  any  rate  to  leave  Bpsce  {at 
them.  If,  however,  a  hatching-house  has  been  already  fitted  up  withooft 
any  provision  of  this  sort,  a  set  of  filters  can  be  fitted  into  the  upper  put 
of  each  hatching-trough  and  be  just  as  effective  as  if  in  a  troa^  hf 
themselves. 

7.— HATCHINGwTROUGHS  AND  FITTINGS. 

We  come  now  to  the  hatching  apparatus  proper,  the  troughs  and  tnj& 
Whatever  may  be  the  advantages  derived  from  the  use  of  very  oompaei 
^)paratus,  some  forms  of  which  allow  us  to  mature  30,000  ^gs  to  evoy 
square  foot  of  trough  room,  they  do  not  pertain  to  the  hatching  out  and 
rearing  of  the  fry.  For  this  work  nothing  has  yet  been  found  better  diaD 
a  long,  stra^ht,  diallow  trou^  Ten  feet  is  the  length  I  would  reoom- 
mend  as  most  desirable.  In  no  case  have  them  longer  than  fifteeo  6et 
In  passing  down  a  well  populated  trough  fifteen  feet  any  ordinary  volane 
of  water  will  be  derived  of  iK>  much  of  its  air  and  oxygen  that  a  newBopjij 
is  needed,  and  if  necessary  to  make  fturther  use  of  this  water  it  is  best  to 
let  it  fall  in  a  thin  sheet  into  another  trough  set  a  few  indies  lower,  h 
some  cases,  where  tiie  water  as  introduced  into  llie  house  is  ddScient  in 
aeration,  it  is  best  to  make  troi^hs  as  short  as  five  feet,  or,  wliat  viU 
amount  to  the  same  thing,  (thoc^  a  kss  ecMEvenient  and  leas  satis&ctorf 
mode,)  incline  the  trough  from  one  to  two  or  three  inches  for  eveiy  6^ 
feet  in  lengthy  and  check  the  watar  and  keep  it  up  to  tin  -psof&t  he^ 
in  different  piqiB  of  the  trough  by  a  series  of  transverse  partitions  ordaoa* 
Under  ordinary  drcumstances,  'with  well  aerated  water  at  the  etixt,  t 
trough  ten  or  fifteen  feet  Icmg  may  be  set  perfectly  levd. 
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capadty  of  160,000  Atlantic  salmon,  or  say  100,000  to  125,000  Padfie 
salmon.  The  troughs  are  about  ten  feet  long  and  six  inches  deep,  arrangel 
in  pairs  (except  the  one  next  the  wall)  with  walks  between. ,  These  trou^ 
are  placed  upon  the  floor,  but  when  circumstances  permit  well  aerated  water 
to  be  brought  into  the  house  high  enough,  it  is  better  to  place  them  two  or 
three  feet  above  the  floor.  This  is,  however,  entirely  a  question  of  ood- 
venicnce  for  tiie  attendant.  The  water  used  is  supposed  to  be  unfiltered, 
and  is  tiierefore  received  in  a  deep  and  wide  head  trough,  whidi  will  scrvt 
as  a  setding  tank.  From  the  head  trough  the  water  is  deliva^  hj 
wooden  faucets  to  the  hatching-troughs,  the  fisdl  at  this  point  affording 
an  opportunity  for  aeration,  which  can  be  improved  by  letting  the  water 
fall  on  a  slanting  board,  from  the  edge  of  which  it  will  &11  in  a  thin  dieet 
into  the  trough.  It  is  important  to  have  the  faucets  all  exactly  on  the 
same  level ;  otherwise  those  which  are  lowest  will,  unless  carefiilly  regulated, 
rob  the  others  of  their  share  of  the  water.    The  style  of  faucet  repreeented 

is  very  convenient  and  safe,  but  a 
plain  spout  of  lead  or  wood,  three 
or  four  inches  long,  and  closed  bja 
slide  on  the  upper  side,  bs  shown 
in  Figure  6,  is  just  as  good  and 
easier  made.    Avoid  any  land  of 
a  faucet  that  is  liable  to  be  aod- 
i  dentally   closed,   like   a  molasaes 
I  faucet,  an  occurrence  that  I  have 
'  known  to   be  followed   by  veiy 
serious  results.    The  bore  of  the 
faucet  should  not  be  less  than  one 
xtis.  o.  inch  for  a  trough  a  foot  wide. 

A  very  convenient  outiet  for  a  hatching-trough  is  formed  by  a  two-inck 
lead  pipe  set  into  the  bottom  of  the  troi^h  and  running  down  through  the 
floor.  The  water  is  maintained  at  the  proper  height  by  a  movable  parti- 
tion, or  dam  of  thin  boards  sliding  down  between  cleats  nailed  to  the  sides 
of  tie  trough,  as  shown  in  Figure  5.  The  height  of  the  water  depends 
upon  tiie  number  of  pieces  brought  into  use  at  any  time.  These  boards 
must  be  carefully  jointed  and  fit  nicely  between  the  cleats,  that  there  be  no 
waste  of  water.  A  dam  of  the  same  sort  should  be  used  to  hold  the  water 
at  several  points  in  an  inclined  trough. 

The  troughs  should  be  fitted  throughout  with  light  board  covers  from 
two  to  four  feet  long,  with  cleats  or  other  fittings  convenient  to  lift  them  by. 
The  fauoeta  may  be^^covered  by  ajbox/as  shown  in  Figure  5,  on  the  second 
trough.  Screens  fine  enoudl^  to  shut  out  all  vermin  should  be  placed  at 
both  ends  of  the  trough. 

Almost  any  kind  of  easily  worked  wood  may  be  used  for  buOding  4e 
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tronglis.  White  pino  is  the  favorite  wood  in  northern  sections.  Arborvitn, 
{Thuja  ocoidentaUa,)  known  in  the  north  as  white  cedar^  is  onfit;  water  in 
which  shavings  of  this  wood  have  been  soaked  is  deadly  to  grown  tront. 
Caution  should  also  be  used  in  employing  the  southern  white  cedar^  or 
<^resSy  {0upr€88us  ihycides,)  red  cedar^  or  savin,  {Jwaiperas  virgirUana,) 
or  any  other  odorous  woods. 

Inch  boards  are  heavy  enough  for  troughs  not  more  than  six  inches 
deep,  whatever  their  length  or  width.  For  deep  distributing  or  filtering- 
troughs  use  plank  an  inch  and  a  half  or  two  inches  thick. 

All  the  wood-work  about  the  troughs  should  be  varnished  with  several 
heavy  coats  of  asphaltum  varnish,  thoroughly  dried  in  before  the  wood  is 
wet    This  makes  a  smooth,  shining  black  surfSu^e,  very  easy  to  dean. 

8.— WIRE  THAYS. 

The  practice  of  covering  the  bottom  of  the  hatching-trough  with  gravel 
and  depositing  the  fish  eggs  directly  upon  that  has  deservedly  become 
nearly  obsolete.  Its  principal  disadvantages  are,  that  it  is  impossible  to 
spread  the  ^gs  evenly  on  such  a  bed;  that  there  is  great  danger  of  suffo- 
cation by  sediment  because  of  the  absence  of  any  circulation  of  water 
beneath  the  ^gs ;  that  the  operation  of  cleaning  them  is  tedious  in  the 
extreme,  and  that  the  gravel  seriously  interferes  with  moving  the  fish 
about  in  the  trough  or  even  dipping  them  out. 

The  receptacle  for  the  eggs  which  in  one  form  or  another  has  come  into 
general  use  is  a  shallow  tray,  made  by  attaching  wire-doth  to  a  narrow 
wooden  frame.  ^  In  its  original  form  this  was  known  as  the  '^  Brackett  traj^'' 
and  that  name  properly  applies  to  the  sort  recommended  bdow.  The  promi- 
nent advantages  of  this  piece  of  apparatus  are :  first,  the  more  perfect  cir- 
culation of  water  amongst  the  ^gs,  insuring  a  better  supply  of  the  air 
demanded  for  their  healthy  devdopment;  second,  almost  entire  safety  from 
suffocation  by  sediment ;  third,  the  fadlity  with  which  the  ^gs  can  be 
deaned  and  moved  about  in  the  trough  or  be  taken  out  for  cleaning  and 
examination.  These  advantages  are  so  great  and  save  so  much  labor  that 
the  wire  tray  is  ahnost  indispensable. 

Trays  of  the  following  construction  will  be  found  most  serviceable: 
Make  the  frame  of  any  easily  worked  wood,  ("white  wood,'*  the  product 
of  the  tulip-tree,  Idriodendron,  ia  firstrate.)  Half  an  inch  in  width  and 
thickness  are  the  best  dimensions  of  material.  Stouter  frames  would  be 
likely  to  float  the  wire,  whereas  it  is  better  that  they  should  sink.  The 
completed  frame  should  be  12}  inches  wide.  This  precise  width  is  chosen 
because  it  is  best  fitted  to  reodve  wire-cloth  one  foot  widc)^— the  size  found 
to  be  most  eligible.  I£  the  cloth  were  cut  of  ihe  fbll  width  of  the  frame  there 
would  be  many  projecting  rough  edges^  which  would  be  an  annoyance  by 
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ficntehing  up  ereiTthmg  thej  came  in  ccmtaot  with  and  would  be  oon* 
atandy  rusting.  Trays  o(  this  width  fit  well  in  troughs  12f  incjies  wide. 
Their  length  may  be  equal  to  their  width,  as  I  prefer,  or  greater. 

The  wire-doth  heretofore  commonly  used  is  woven  of  annealed  iron 
wire,  in  square  meshes.  This  answers  admirably  wh^i  the  wires  am 
from  i  to  ^  inch  apart,  (not  wider  than  -f  if  bro(dc-trout  eggs  are  in 
hand,)  so  long  as  the  fishes  remain  in  the  egg.  But  as  soon  as  hutriifid 
they  begin  to  poke  thdr  heads  and  tails  down  through  the  meshes,  or  some-* 
times  their  sacks  are  drawn  through,  and  being  unable  to  extricate 
themselyes,  they  perish  miserably.  If,  therefore,  square  meshes  are  to 
be  used  they  should  be  very  small, — ^not  over  -^  inch  wide.  This 
sort  of  wire-cloth  has,  however,  still  this  slight  drawback, — that  while 
^^  %gs  are  hatching  the  picking  must  be  done  in  the  trough,  or  if 
ike  trays  are  taken  out  the  young  alevins  must  come  out  into  the 
air  also.  There  is  not,  to  be  sure,  much  danger  of  injuring  the  fry  by 
exposure  for  a  moment  to  the  air,  but  a  good  deal  of  extra  care  is  involved, 
and  it  is  much  better  not  to  have  to  take  them  from  the  water  at  alL 
These  little  troubles  are  all  avoided  by  using  doth  witb  a  long  mesh,  (see 
Fig.  7,)— for  Atlantic  and  land-locked  salmon  a  mesh  ^  indi  wide  and 
f  to  f  indi  long, — through  which  tlie  soft  bodies  of  the  fishes  eaaly  slide 


as  soon  as  they  have  broken  the  shell,  while  the  whole  eggs  are  retained 
upon  the  trays  and  can  at  any  iijh^  be  Itft^  out  without  lifting  the  fidi. 
Any  one  who  is  So  situat^  a^Tlib  g@t  nvfr^  #>veii  to  order  had  better  adopt 
the  long  meshes,  woven  of 'wir^  as  small- as  cto  be  wdl  worked,  which  may 
be  left  to  the  judgmoit  of  the  weaver.    If,  however,  this  cannot  be  had^  then 
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choose  common  wiie-dotli,  12  wiies  to  the  inoh  or  finer.  The  article 
sold  at  all  the  hardware  shope  for  window  screens  is  very  suitable;  being 
fdready  painted  thoronghly  it  requires  but  a  single  coat  of  asphaltum 
Tarnish  to  fit  it  for  use. 

All  iron  wire  must  be  protected  from  rust  by  painting  or  varnishing  in 
a  most  thorough  manner.  The  commonly  used  material  for  this  purpose 
is  asphaltum  varnish.  The  so-called  paraflSne  varnish,  a  coal-tar  product^ 
is  much  inferior.  It  is  very  uneven  in  quality,  but  generally  dries  very 
slowly  and  has  a  penetrating  and  disagreeable  odor.  It  is  best  to  have  the 
wire-doth  cut  of  the  proper  size,  rolled  perfectly  flat,  and  then  varnished 
with  two  or  three  coats  on  the  edges  that  are  to  lie  against  the  wooden 
frame.  The  rest  of  the  varnishing  .can  be  done  aflber  the  wire  is  attached 
to  the  frames.  Two  good  coats,  very  carefully  laid  on,  is  the  least  that 
will  answer  for  iron  not  previously  painted,  and  three  coats  are  much  to 
be  preferred.    For  nailing  to  the  frames  use  tinned  tadcB. 

There  is,  afler  all,  a  good  deal  of  trouble  in  securing  a  thorough  spreading 
and  adhesion  of  the  varnish,  and  it  is  much  to  be  hoped  that  some  better 
material  will  soon  be  discovered.  I  have  tried  iron  wire,  tinned  after 
cutting  up,  and  for  a  single  season  it  has  worked  well ;  but  I  fear  the  tin 
vrill  not  be  permanent  enough.  Brass  wire,  nickel-plated,  is  admirable 
but  expensive,— costing  about  60  or  70  cents  per  square  foot.  For  the 
present,  therefore,  iron  wire  is  recommended.  There  should  always  be  a 
surplus  of  trays,  so  that  if  any  of  those  in  use  are  found  to  rust  badly  ihey 
can  be  exchanged  for  newly  varnished  ones. 

9.— ARRANGING  THE  TRATS  FOR  WORK. 

The  trays  must  not  be  placed  on 
the  bottom  of  the  trough,  but  on  a 
support  raised  a  little  distance  above 
the  bottom.  As  it  is  very  desirable 
to  have  the  trough  as  free  as  possible 
from  obstructions,  it  is  best  to  pro« 
vide  a  temporary  support  for  the 
trays,  like  that  shown  in  Figure  8. 
Take  a  long,  narrow  strip  of  wood  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  thick  and  drive  Fig.  8. 

through  it,  at  proper  distances,  nails  one  inch  long.  Set  the  points  of  the 
nails  a  quarter  of  an  indi  into  the  floor  of  the  trough  and  the  top  of  the  strip 
will  then  be  three-quarters  of  an  inch  above  the  floor*  On  two  of  these  sup- 
ports, placed  at  a  distanoeof  a  quarter  or  half  inch  from  the  sides  and  run-* 
ning  the  whole  length  of  the  tcoogh,  rest  the  .hatdhing-trays.  Supports 
touching  the  sides  of  the  trough  will  not  answer,  because  they  form,  with 
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the  trays  and  the  sidesy  narrow  crevioes  into  whidi  the  joong  fish  maj 
•wriggle,  to  the  great  danger  of  being  crushed  to  death*  After  all  ue 
hatched  the  trays  are  no  longer  of  service,  and  the  siqipOTt  can  then  be 
taken  out  without  injuring  the  fish,  leaving  an  unobstructed  floor. 


I1g.a. 

The  trays  which  rest  on  the  supports  just  described  need  no  legs.  Tb 
use  a  trough  to  its  full  capacity,  however,  another  series  of  trays,  resdngon 
thefiir'       •      •  ,  .  ....       .  ..     ^^ 


F!g;ia 
second.  The  trays  used  in  these  upper  series  must  be  provided  with  legs 
half  an  inch  long,  obtained  by  driving  four  nails  into  ihe  under  side  of  the 
frame.  (See  Figures  9  and  10.)  This  keeps  the  trays  half  an  indi  ivpsrt» 
the  proper  distance  when  there  is  a  space  of  three-quarters  or  an  indi  un- 
der the  lower  trays.  It  is,  however,  recommended  to  partially  dose  tBe 
lower  space  at  first  by  a  few  movable*  bleats,  which  can  be  removed  when 
the  fish  begin  to  come  out  of  the  shell  and  accumulate  on  the  floor.  These 
precautions  are  to  guard  against  a  too  free  flow  of  water  underneath  tiie 
trays,  where  it  would  at  that  time  be  wasted,  and  perhaps  leave  a  scao^ 

supply  for  the  eggs  above.  Asa 
further  precaution,  with  the  same 
end  in  view,  if  the  trays  do  not  ft 
the  troughs  pretty  doeely  tbgr  nis7 
bvplai^  obliqudy,  so  that  two  op- 
posite corners  will  preventadraftof 
fig;  11.  water  down  the  side.   (See  Fig.  H*) 
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10.--CAPACITT  OF  THE  TROUGHS. 

The  trays  may  be  placed  dose  together,  allowing  merely  space  enough  . 
to  admit  the  fingers  when  handling  them.  Each  tray  should  receive  a 
single  layer  of  ^gs.  They  will  count,  of  Atlantic  salmon,  about  2,000  per 
square  foot;  of  Schoodic  salmon,  about  1,800,  and  of  California  salmon, 
about  1,200  per  square  foot.  Allowing  for  all  the  waste  space,  a  trough 
ten  feet  long  with  a  single  series  of  trays  will  hold  about  13,000  eggs,^ 
a  very  light  stock.  On  two  series  of  trays  there  would  be  26,000  eggs — 
a  fair  stock — ^and  on  three  smea  of  trays,  39,000  eggs.  The  latter  num- 
ber would  give  us,  after  hatching,  about  4,300  alevins  for  every  square 
foot  of  trough-floor.  With  plenty  of  well-aerated  water,  a  person  with 
some  experience  will  have  no  difficulty  in  bringing  as  heavy  a  stock  as  this 
through  in  safety.  Indeed  I  have  known  a  stock  of  over  5,000  per  square 
foot  to  be  brought  through  without  serious  loss.  If  the  fish  would  lie 
evenly  distributed  over  the  floor  there  would  be  no  difficulty,  but  at  cer- 
tain times  they  are  seized  with  a  perverse  inclination  to  collect  together  in 
heaps,  and,  if  they  remain  so  a  long  time,  those  underneath  are  suffix»ted. 
Therefore,  though  it  is  wonderful  how  much  crowding  they  will  endure, 
the  novice  is  advised  not  to  attempt  more  than  two  series  of  trays,  or  3,000 
fish  per  square  foot  of  trough. 

11.— SCREENa 

If  the  trough  is  level  there  will  be  no  occasion  for  any  dams  or  barriers 
until  the  ^gs  are  hatched,  but,  as  something  of  the  sc^  is  needed  to  keep 
the  alevins  well  distributed,  it  is  better  to  provide  for  it  in  the  b^inning. 
At  r^ular  distances,  not  more  than  five  nor  less  than  two  feet  apart,  attadi 
to  the  opposite  sides  of  the  trough  pairs  of  cleats,  as  if  for  a  dam,  such  as 
has  already  been  described  for  the  outlet    Connect  these  opposite  pairs  of 
cleats  by  a  low  cross-piece  or  sill  about  half  an  inch  high.    As  soon  as  the 
fish  b^n  to  move  about  a  fine  wire  screen  can  be  slipped  down  between 
the  cleats  until  it  rests  upon  the  cross-piece;  this  is  shown  near  the  lower 
end  of  the  front  trough  in  Figure  6.     The  screen  should  not  be  coarser 
than  twelve  wires  to  the  inch,  and  finer  still  will  be  better.    Wherever 
dams  occur  in  the  trough  or  at  its  outlet  the  fish  must.be  kept  away  from 
them  by  similar  screens 
placed  a  few  inches  above 
the  dams,  or  by  one  of 
another  pattern,  shown  in 
Figure  12,  which  may  be 
termed    a  safety    screen. 
This  form  is  worthy  of 
special     recommendation.  ^'  ^ 

*  Eggs  of  Schoodic  Halmon  referred  to  when  Dot  otherwito  specified. 
61  F 
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The  water  passes  tliroagh  from  below  upw^^  and  the  weight  of  the  fishes 
ooDstantly  tends  to  keep  them  awaj  from  it  and  assists  them  todear  diem- 
s^ves  if  once  drawn  against  it.  If  there  isa  very  strong  current  this  is  tk 
only  safe  screen.  It  is  nothing  unnsual  for  young  fish  to  get  against  an 
upright  screen  and,  the  current  being  pretty  strong,  be  unable  to  g^  avi^ 
from  it,  and  if  the  screen  be  too  coarse  their  sacks  are  often  drawn  tfaiou^ 
to  their  almost  certain  destruction.  The  safety  screen  should  be  sunk  n 
inch  or  two  below  the  top  of  the  dam. 

12.— TREATMENT  OF  THE  EGGS. 

If  the  forcing  instructions  for  the  erection  and  fitting  of  the  hatching- 
house  have  been  judiciously  followed,  the  task  of  caring  for  the  eggs  and 
young  fry  will  not  be  a  very  difficult  one,  but  will  nevertheless  demand 
constant  alertness. 

When  eggs  are  received  from  other  stations,  it  is  important  to  lose  no 
time  in  opening  the  package  and  ascertaining  their  condition.  If  the  cgjs 
are  packed  in  moss,  plunge  the  bulb  of  a  thermometer  into  the  moss  under 
several  layers  of  eggs,  ts^ng  care  to  admit  the  least  possible  amount  of 
outside  air;  cover  it  up  and  wait  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes,  when  it  can  be 
examined  and  the  general  temperature  of  the  package  ascertained  pret;^ 
nearly.  If  it  is  within  six  d^ees  of  the  temperature  of  the  hatching- 
water  the  eggs  may  be  immediately  placed  on  the  hatdiing-trays.  I^ 
however,  the  temperature  of  the  moss  is  six  degrees  higher  or  lower  tlian 
the  hatching-water,  it  is  better  to  drench  the  boxes  with  water  of  inter- 
mediate temperature,  several  times  if  the  difference  be  very  great,  to  bring 
^6  %g8  gradually  to  the  temperature  of  the  water.  Aft;er  this  the  sooner 
the  ^gs  are  placed  on  the  txays  the  better.  If  it  is  impossible  to  avoid  wait- 
ing, (over  night,  for  instance,)  let  the  packages  stand  in  a  room  of  safe  aid 
nniform  temperature,  (hatching-house  or  cellar,)  but  never  let  padcaga  of 
'^gs  gtamd  in  toater,  K  the  ^gs  are  packed  in  ilie  mode  now  conunonlf 
adopted,  between  folds  of  mosquito  net  and  layers  of  moss,  first  remove  the 
4ipper  moss  carefully  and  then  lift  them  out,  a  whole  layer  at  a  tim^  on  tbe 
doth  on  which  they  lie,  and  turn  them  into  a  pan  of  water,  from  which 
bits  of  moss,  <&c.,  can  be  picked  out  or  rinsed  off.  An  even  distribotioa 
of  them  on  the  trays  will  be  facilitated  by  measuring  them  out  in  a  mm- 
me  holding  just  enough  to  cover  a  tray. 

Once  deposited  on  the  trays  the  necessary  work  is  comprised  in  a  sunple 
routine.  The  dead  eggs  and  fish  turn  white  and  must  be  removed  before 
they  taint  the  water.  It  is  better,  but  not  essential,  to  have  a  tabkor 
sink  to  do  this  work  on,  and  a  broad  shallow  square  or  oblong  pan  to  set 
tbe  tray  of  eggs  in  while  picking,  that  they  may  not  remain  long  ont  ot 
water.  This  pan  will  also  be  convenient  to  rinse  the  ^gs  in,  should  the/ 
become  very  dirty.    At  any  time  after  the  cjyes  of  the  ^nbiyo  become 
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black  a  good  deal  of  rough  handling  can  be  practiced  without  the  slight- 
est harm^  and  they  can  be  safely  shaken  about  upon  the  tray  until 
thoroughly  washed.  A  pair  of  tweezers  will  be  needed  to  pick  out  the 
white  ^gs,  and  I  would  recommend  a  home-made  article,  shown  in  Figure 
13,  consisting  of  two  pieces  of  wood  tacked  together  and  tipped  with 


wire  loops.  They  are  much  easier  to  the  hand  and  altogether  better  than 
metallic  tweezers.  In  water  of  46^  F.  the  dead  ^gs  should  be  removed 
daily;  at  45®,  every  two  days  will  answer;  at  40°,  every  three  days;  at 
33°,  once  a  week;  but  these  are  maximmn  periods  and  should  never  be 
overstepp^ 

If  the  eggs  are  neglected,  the  first  result  is  that  the  dead  ones  begin  to 
decay  and  taint  the  water,  rendering  it  unfit  for  the  healthy  ^gs.  In 
the  next  place,  if  left  long  enough  in  the  water,  the  decaying  ^g  is  at- 
tacked by  a  fungoid  growth,  of  which  the  technical  name  is  Achlya  pro^ 
UJera.  This  is  what  is  commonly  termed  "fungus,"  thou^  some  writers 
have  applied  the  term  "fungus''  to  a  totally  difierent  plant,  a  kind  of 
Conferva  or  slime,  which  is  either  colorless  or  green,  grows  in  long  fine 
threads,  and  where  too  much  light  is  admitted  to  the  trough  multiplies  often 
to  such  an  extent  as  to  prove  a  nuisance,  but  never  is  troublesome  in  a  dark- 
ened trough,  and  never,  so  far  as  known,  feeds  on  animal  matter.  The 
Achb/ay  on  the  contrary,  feeds  on  animal  matter,  and,  so  far  as  my  own 
observations  go,  always  on  dead  and  decaying  animal  matter,  never  attack- 
ing a  living  ^g.  It  grows  in  long  white  threads  which  radiate  from  the 
object  upon  which  it  is  feeding,  giving  it  a  woolly  appearance.  It  grows 
rapidly,  spreads  over  all  surrounding  objects,  and  may  do  harm  to  good 
eggs  by  shutting  off  the  circulation  of  water  from  them  and  thus  exposing 
them  to  the  pbisonous  exudations  from  the  decaying  substance.  The 
presence  of  this  growth  in  a  hatching-trough  is  a  sure  sign  of  neglect ; 
for,  if  the  dead  matter  is  removed  before  decay  sets  in,  Achlya  will  never 
make  its  appearance. 

The  screens  and  filters  must  be  daily  or  oftiener  examined  to  see  that  they 
are  not  choked  up,  for  a  few  hours'  stoppage  of  the  flow  might  have  disas- 
trous results.  If  any  emergency  arises  requiring  a  stoppage  of  the  water  for 
several  hours,  before  the  fish  have  broken  the  shell,  it  can  be  safely  done 
if,  at  the  same  time,  the  water  be  drawn  off  from  the  trough,  for  which 
purpose  a  movable  plug  should  be  put  in  the  bottom  of  every  trough. 
Eggs  are  not  injured  by  exposure  to  the  air  for  however  long  time,  pro- 
vided they  do  not  froeze  nor  get  too  warm  nor  dry  up.  But  after  the  fiidi 
are  hatched  of  course  this  cannot  be  done. 
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The  height  of  the  water  m  the  hatdung-troo^  should  be  aaaSaSij 
attended  to^  so  that  it  be  high  ^lough  to  have  a  current  over  the  upper 
trays  but  not  high  enough  to  let  the  bulk  of  the  water  flow  ov€^  Ae  topa^ 
depriving  the  lower  layers  of  their  share.  K  tiirough  ne^eot  this  loth 
bery  takes  place^  a  lot  of  ^gs  with  white  stripes  across  them  will  be  hoai 
some  day^  and  close  examination  will  show  that  the  trunk  of  the  embryo 
in  each  one  is  white^  opaque,  and  dead— €ure  symptoms  of  suffixadoD. 

The  trays  must  be  carefnlly  wa^tched,  and  those  that  rust  be  exchai^ 
for  newly  varnished  ones.  The  change  is  easily  made  by  turning  the  new 
tray  bottom  up  over  the  eggs,  when,  by  a  dexterous  movement  of  the  hsxA, 
the  two  are  inverted  and  the  eggs  fall  upon  the  new  tray.  This  should  be 
done  over  the  broad  pan,  but  the  knack  of  doing  it  with  very  litde 
spilling  is  soon  acquired. 

Strong  light  should  not  be  allowed  to  shine  for  any  great  la[igtfa  of  time 
on  the  ^gs.  Total  darkness  is  as  good  as  anything.  But  if  ooveiBare 
provided  for  the  troughs,  the  house  may  be  kept  well  lighted,  and  bq 
harm  will  come  from  leaving  the  covers  of  a  single  trough  off  lox^enoog^ 
to  do  any  necessary  work.  In  examining  and  picking  Hie  egg^  too,  they 
may  be  brought  into  a  strong  light.    But  sunshine  should  never  touch  ihsoL 

13.— TREATMENT  OF  THE  FISH. 

After  the  ^s  are  all  hatched  the  trays  may  be  removed  from  die 
troughs.  The  principal  thing  to  be  looked  after  now  is  that  the  M  do 
not  crowd  up  in  heaps  and  smother  each  other.  As  soon  as  they  begin  to 
move  about  a  great  deal  the  screens  described  above  should  be  put  in  place 
to  prevent  their  congregating  too  much.  If  it  becomes  necessary  to  move 
them  about  in  the  troughs,  to  disperse  improper  gatherings,  or  to  get  diem 
away  from  a  spot  that  it  is  desirable  to  clean,  it  can  be  easily  done  by  means 

of  a  sweeping  board,  (Pig.  14.)  Tbk 
effective  implement  fk  simply  a  thm 
board,  a  little  shorter  Ijian  the  width 
of  the  trough,  with  the  lower  oomeB 
^^^^^^  cut  away  as  shown,  so  that  th^  cannot 
Pig,  14,  touch  the  sides  of  ihe  trough  and 

perchance  catch  and  crush  the  young  fry.  It  depends  fot  its  effidewy  on 
the  fact  that  if  a  surface  current  is  created  in  the  trough  in  any  direction 
there  will  be  a  corresponding  bottom  current  in  the  opposite  direction,  and 
if  this  bottom  current  be  moderately  strong  it  will  sweep  along  the  yooi^ 
fish  with  it.  To  move  the  fish  down  the  trough  the  sweeping  board  is 
placed  in  about  the  position  shown  in  the  cut  and  moved  yp  the  trocgk. 

If  the  young  fish  are  to  be  set  free  this  must  be  done  as  soon  as  tbe 
yolk  sack  is  absorbed,  which  will  be  from  three  weeks  to  three  monthsafler 
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they  are  hatched^  aocording  to  the  temperature  of  the  water.  It  is  better 
to  be  too  early  than  too  late  in  this  matter.  For  the  young  fish  is  well 
able  to  take  care  of  himself^  and  in  fact  will  sometimes  b^in  to  feed  some 
days  before  the  sack  has  entirely  disappeared^  while  we  know  not  how 
serious  may  be  the  result  of  two  or  three  days'  hunger.  To  remove  them 
from  the  trough  a  scoop  nearly  as  wide  as  the  trough^  made  of  a  wooden 
frame  with  a  shallow  bag  of  mosquito  net  attached^  after  the  fashion  of 
Figure  15,  will  do  good  service.  I£  the 
troughs  are  raised  above  the  floor  of  the 
hatching-house  the  fish  can  also  be  drawn 
out  from  the  outlets  with  water  into  a  paQ.  Fig.  15. 

It  is  sometimes  desirable  to  keep  fish  over  night  ready  for  an  early 
morning  start  on  a  journey.  This  can  be  accomplished  by  taking  a  long 
box  that  nearly  fits  a  hatching-trough,  knocking  out  the  ends  and  supply- 
ing their  places  with  wire-cloth  !fine  enough  to  hold  the  fish.  When  the 
time  comes  to  put  them  into  the  cans  they  can  be  poured  in  from  the  box. 
When  several  cans  are  to  be  filled  the  fish  for  each  may  be  put  into  a 
separate  box. 

14._(X)NCLUSION. 

In  conclusion  it  is  urged  upon  every  person  attempting  the  management 
of  spawn  and  young  fish  that^  however  careful  the  construction  of  the  houses 
and  fixtures,  the  necessity  for  constant  watchfulness  is  not  to  be  escaped. 
There  is  no  insurance  so  good  as  frequent  and  careful  inspection.  Especially 
in  case  of  a  severe  storm  or  uncommonly  cold  weather,  the  attendant  should 
be  on  the  alert  early  enough  to  watch  for  the  coming  of  danger  and  avert 
it.  Nothing  must  be  taken  for  granted  until  the  establishment  has  demon- 
strated its  security.  Experience  will  show  how  far  vigilance  can  afterward 
be  safely  relaxed. 

Another  matter  that  cannot  be  too  strongly  urged  uppn  the  attention  of 
fish-culturists  is  the  impprtance  of  complete  records  of  all  occurrences  at  the 
hatching-house.  Not  only  the  receipts  of  spawn  and  its  condition,  the 
losses  occurring  from  day  to  day,  and  the  shipment  of  young  fish  should  be 
promptly,  fully,  and  carefully  entered  upon  the  record-book,  but  the  tem- 
perature of  the  air,  the  temperature,  volume,  and  condition  of  the  water 
should  be  r^ularly  observed  and  recorded,  and  occasional  notes  made 
r^arding  the  hatching  and  behavior  of  the  fish,  the  presence  and  progress 
of  maladies,  if  any  occur,  and  any  other  phenomena  of  importance  or 
interest  In  no  other  way  can  the  results  of  experience  be  so  well  pre- 
served and  made  available,  and  it  is  much  to  be  r^retted  that  it  has  not 
been  the  practice  of  all  fish-culturists  to  keep  such  records. 
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XLIV.-ON  THE  NATURE  OF  THE  PECULIAR  REDDENING  OF 
SALTED  CODFISH  DURING  THE  SUMMER  SEASON.* 


By'w.  G.  Farlow,  M.  D. 


Pro£  S.  F.  Baied: 

Dear  Sm :  At  your  request,  I  have  made  an  examination  of  codfish 
for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  cause  of  the  peculiar  redness  which 
is  found  on  the  dried  fish  during  the  hot  and  damp  weather  of  summer. 
The  red  fish,  as  is  well  known,  pntrefy  comparatively  quickly,  and  this 
fact,  taken  in  connection  with  the  disagreeable,  and,  in  fishes,  unusual 
color,  renders  them  unfit  for  the  market,  so  that,  in  seasons  when  the 
redness  prevails,  dealers  snfier  a  loss  which  is  certainly  considerable, 
although  exact  statistics  with  regard  to  the  amount  are  wanting. 

For  the  purpose  of  examining  fresh  material,  and  in  order  to  make  a 
personal  inspection  of  the  dicing  apparatus  and  storehouses,  I  went  to 
Gloucester  in  the  beginning  of  September,  1878,  at  which  date  the 
-weather  was  hot  and  damp,  and  the  codfish  then  being  prepared  for 
market  were  largely  affected  by  the  redness,  the  cause  of  which  it  was 
my  object  to  discover.  With  the  assistance  of  Captain  Martin,  of  the 
United  States  Fish  Commission,  I  was  able  not  only  to  procure  an  abun- 
dance of  the  red  fish  for  study,  but  also  to  examine  several  different 
buildings  used  in  salting  and  packing  fish,  as  well  as  a  schooner  which 
had  just  returned  from  a  voyage  to  the  banks. 

Before  speaking  of  the  immediate  cause  of  the  redness,  I  may  say 
that  all  persons  of  whom  I  made  inquiry  agreed  in  stating  that  the  red- 
ness makes  its  appearance  to  such  an  extent  as  to  be  troublespme  only 
during  the  hot  weather,  and  that  it  disappears  with  the  return  of  cool 
weather.  I  ascertained  farther  that  the  redness  in  most  cases  does  not 
appear  until  the  fish  have  been  landed  from  the  vessel.  In  some  cases, 
however,  the  fish  become  red  while  in  the  vessel,  but  this  happens  only 
when  the  weather  has  been  unusually  hot  at  the  time  of  catching. 

A  microscopic  examination  shows  that  the  redness  is  owing  to  a  very 
minute  plant,  known  to  botanists  by  the  name  of  Clathrocystis  rosea- 
persicina.  The  plant  consists  simply  of  very  minute  cells  filled  with  red 
coloring-matter  and  imbedded  in  a  mass  of  slime.  The  cells,  as  usually 
seen,  are  arranged  without  order,  but  under  the  most  favorable  condi- 
tions of  observation  they  are  found  to  be  grouped  in  spheroidal 
masses.  In  relation  to  the  botanical  characteristics  of  the  plant  noth- 
ing more  need  be  said  in  the  present  connection.  Its  development  has 
been  studied  by  several  well-known  botanists,  who  agree  in  considering 

*  Ab  observed  more  particularly  at  Oloncester,  Mass.,  during  the  summer  of  1878. 
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it  Closely  related  to  Olathrooystis  anruginosoy  a  common  species  giowiBg 
in  fresh-water  ponds,  which  has  lately  come  into  public  notice  in  worn- 
quence  of  the  so-called  pig-pen  odor  which  it  eyhales  when  decaying. 

The  Olathroqfstis  in  question  belongs  to  the  lowest  group  of  phmla, 
the  SchizophgUBj  many  of  which  are  the  cause  of  decompositicmorpQtie- 
fBMStion  of  different  animal  and  vegetable  substances.  Olaiknc§i^ 
ro^eO'persicina  is  very  widely  diffused,  being  known  both  in  Europe  and 
America.  It  is  found  in  summer  along  our  shores,  ssad  at  times  is  80 
abundafft  as  to  cover  the  ground  with  a  purplish  tinge,  as  one  may  see 
in  the  marshes  near  Lynn.  It  is  also  known  in  dissecting-rooms,  when 
it  grows  in  tubs  in  which  bones  are  macerating.  Wherever  fomid  it 
does  not  flourish  nor  increase  rapidly  at  a  temperature  below  650  Fahi. 

The  next  point  to  be  considered  is  the  manner  in  which  the  Chtkr^ 
qfsHs  is  communicated  to  the  flsh.  An  examination  of  several  diffiBrent 
packing-houses  and  the  wharves  on  which  the  flsh  are  Ismded  shoved 
that  the  OlathrocystU  was  present  in  large  quantities  on  the  wood-woik 
of  all  kinds;  on  walls,  floors,  and  the  flakes  on  ^B^iich  the  fish  an 
laid.  How  it  might  have  been  originally  introduced  into  the  bufld- 
ings  is  a  question  easily  answered  when  we  consider  how  abundant  the 
plant  is  on  the  marshes  in  the  vicinity  of  Gloucester.  It  might  ha^e 
been  brought  in  on  the  boots  of  fishermen,  on  sea- weed,  on  grass,  or  in 
other  evident  ways.  Once  in  the  buildings  it  would  grow  and  increase 
on  the  damp  wood- work,  which  contains  usually  more  or  less  animal 
matter  coming  from  the  fish  in  process  of  drying.  Why  the  plant » 
found  at  times  on  board  the  fishing- vessels  themselves  admits  of  eiqdar 
nation  in  two  ways.  It  will  easily  be  seen  that,  when  it  is  common  in 
and  around  the  buildings  on  the  wharves,  it  would  be  carried  oa  the 
feet  of  fishermen  on  board  the  vessels.  But  there  is  idso  another 
reason  why  it  should  be  found  on  the  vessels.  Large  quantities  of  salt 
are  of  course  used  in  packing  the  fish  in  the  hold  of  the  vessels.  The 
two  kinds  of  salt  most  commonly  used  by  the  fishermen  of  Gloucester 
are  the  Cadiz  and  the  TrapauL  I  procured  specimens  of  both  kisdi 
and  submitted  them  to  microscopic  analysis.  The  Cadiz  salt  has  a 
slight  rose-colored  tinge;  the  Trapani  is  nearly  a  pure  white.  The 
microscope  shows  that  the  reddish  color  of  the  Cadiz  sidt  is  owing  to 
the  presence  in  considerable  quantities  of  precisely  the  same  minute 
plant  which  is  found  in  the  red  fish.  The  Trapani  is  a  much  purer  salt^ 
and  the  OlathrocystiSy  if  it  is  found  in  it  at  aD,  exists  in  very  small 
quantities.  What  must  happen  then  is  plain.  The  Cadiz  sflJt,a8it 
comes  into  the  hands  of  fishermen,  is  already  impregnated  with  a  con- 
siderable quantity  of  the  Clathrocystis.  It  is  sprinkled  in  large  qoao* 
titles  upon  the  flsh  as  they  are  packed  in  the  hold  of  the  vessel,  and  if 
the  weather  is  warm  enough  for  the  favorable  growth  of  the  {dant^ 
which,  fortunately  for  the  fishermen,  is  not  the  case  in  this  latitude 
except  for  a  short  period,  the  flsh  must  inevitably  be  affected  draing 
the  voyage.    As  soon  as  the  flsh  are  landed,  tiie  droumstanoes  an 
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miieh  ittore  &v<Mrable  for  the  rapid  growth  of  the  Clathrocystis.  The 
temperature  is  higher,  m(»»  salt  is  added,  and  the  fish  are  exposed 
either  in  buildings  or  <m  flakes  which  are  th^nselves  more  or  less  covered 
by  the  red  plant. 

I  have  endeavored  to  ascertain  whether  a  similar  tronble  arising  from 
the  growth  of  CUUhroi^tia  has  been  observed  in  the  fisheries  of  other 
countries,  but  I  have  not  been  able  to  obtain  any  information  on  the 
subject  from  the  botanists  who  are  best  informed  in  these  matters. 
Sndi  questions,  however,  are  not  (rften  discussed  in  scientific  journals, 
and  the  trouble  may  perhaps  be  known  to  fishermen,  although  it  has 
not  yet,  as  for  as  I  know,  been  called  to  the  attention  of  scientific  men« 
In  Norway,  where  the  cod-fisheries  are  of  great  extent,  we  might  expect 
the  redness  to  occur,  but  we  must  remember  that  in  the  i*egion  of  Ber- 
gen and  northwards  the  temperature  is  rarely  high  enough  to  favor  the 
rapid  growth  of  OlatkrocysUs. 

Having  ascartained  the  cause  of  the  redness,  let  us  consider  the 
means  of  preventing  or  diminishing  the  evil.  Nature  herself,  in  be- 
stowing upon  the  New  England  coast  a  cold  climate,  has  practically  set 
a  limit  to  the  trouble,  and  has  enabled  the  inhabitants  of  our  coast  to 
carry  on  the  business  of  curing  fish  with  a  degree  of  success  which 
would  be  quite  impossible  in  a  more  southern  latitude,  no  matter  how 
abundant  the  fish  might  be.  In  attempting  to  diminish  the  trouble  in 
New  England,  we  must  bear  in  mind  that  the  disease,  if  we  may  call  it 
so,  is  transmitted  to  the  fish  from  the  wood-work  and  drying-apparatus, 
and,  in  some  cases  at  least,  from  the  salt  used.  The  question,  in  short, 
is  how  to  get  rid  of  the  pest  already  established  in  our  fish-houses. 

To  speak,  in  the  first  place,  oi  the  treatment  to  be  pursued  in  purify- 
ing the  ^ijrying-establishments  on  shore:  The  conditions  of  life  of  the 
CUUhrocynUs  are  such  that  it  could  be  killed  by  a  temperature  equal  to 
that  of  boiling  water,  by  applications  of  strong  solutions  of  carbolic 
acid,  of  the  mineral  adds,  &c.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  it  is  very 
doubtful  whether  the  application  of  boiling  water  or  of  steam,  if  i>os- 
sible,  would  be  serviceable.  It  is  diflicult  so  to  saturate  the  different 
jmrts  of  a  drying-house  with  boiling  water  as  to  be  sure  that  the  diff^- 
ent  parts  have  really  been  raised  to  the  boiling  point.  Generally  a 
great  part  of  the  wood-work  flEuls  to  reach  anything  like  a  temperature 
of  212^  F.  The  implication  of  carbolic  acid,  or  the  mineral  acids, 
is  expensive  and  troublesome,  and,  unless  judiciously  managed,  the 
remedy  might  prove  worse  than  the  disease.  What  is  wanted  is  some 
means  so  simple  that  it  can  be  applied  without  trouble  and  without 
much  expense.  It  is  useless  to  try  to  eradicate  the  trouble  completely; 
one  can  only  expect  to  diminish  it  perceptibly;  and  for  the  purpose  I 
can  think  of  no  practical  way  better  than  scraping,  piunting,  and  fire- 
quent  washing  with  hot  water.  In  midsummer  the  houses  used  for 
curing  fish  are  not  always  kept  as  cle^  as  they  should  be.  Unpainted 
wood  is  generally  used,  and  every  one  knows  how  difficult  it  is,  by 
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washing^  really  to  dean  wood  which  has  be^  softened  1^  the  aetkntf 
salt  sabstaaoes.  The  wood- work  of  all  kinds^  floors^  wiJls,  fte^  AfoM 
be  thoroughly  scraped  several  times  a  season.  At  present  this  is  not 
the  case,  for  one  sees  at  Gloucester  many  gratings  tm  wfaidi  wood- 
mosses  (lichens)  have  b^^tin  to  grow,  and  ev«i  attained  conridiffyMft 
fflze,  proof  positiye,  to  any  one  who  knows  how  slowly  such  plants  grov, 
that  no  thoroogh  scraping  nor  cleansing  has  been  i^^tempted  for  a  kmg 
time.  I  should  recommend  that  everything  made  of  wood  used  in  Uie 
curing  should  be  painted  at  least  once  a  year  with  wiute  paint,  imd  tlat 
it  should  be  washed  at  frequent  intervals  wjlth  hot  water.  It  is  easier 
to  paint  than  to  scrape  wood,  and  wood-work  which  has  been  painted 
white  can  be  cleansed  by  washing  with  hot  water  with  a  thoron^mess 
which  is  never  the  case  with  unpainted  wood.  Bough,  unplaned  wood 
should  never  be  used,  as  the  roughnesses  are  sure  to  be  fSkA  "with  i 
growth  of  Clathrooygtis  in  course  of  time.  Everything  should  be  smootb 
and  painted,  so  as  to  give  as  littie  possible  chance  for  the  lodgment  of 
foreign  matt^,  and  so  that  washing  can  be  surdy  and  quickly  accom- 
plished. Iron  or  metallic  instruments,  of  course,  should  be  firequentlj 
washed  and  scoured,  but  I  am  inditied  to  think  that  the  cleanliness  of 
these  is  better  cared  for  than  in  the  case  of  wood-wcvk. 

With  regard  to  the  fishing-vessels  themselves,  apart  i!rom  the  salt 
which  is  used  (which  will  be  considered  presently),  not  very  much  can 
be  said.  They  are  not  generally  exposed  to  as  high  a  temperature  as 
the  wharves  and  buildings,  and  in  t&em  the  CbUkroqfBtis  does  not  often 
develop  to  a  marked  extent.  What  has  been  said  about  the  painting 
and  scalping  of  wood-work  applies,  however,  with  practical  modifica- 
tions, to  vessels,  but,  of  course,  at  sea  one  cannot  be  as  neat  as  on  laod. 

There  remains  the  important  question  wit^  relation  to  tlie^t  used. 
As  I  have  before  said,  I  have  careftally  ezaminM  specimens  of  Cadis 
and  Trepani  salt,  and  I  have  no  reason  to  suppose  that  tiie  spedmens 
examined  were  other  than  fair  samples  of  what  are  in  general  use  hy 
fishermen.  Microscopic  examination  shows  conclusively  to  my  miiid 
that  the  Trepani  is  more  free  from  impurities,  and  tiiat  the  Cadiz  salt 
contains  a  decided  amount  of  the  OlaikrocssHSj  which,  when  oommaoi- 
cated  to  the  fish,  is  so  detrimental  to  its  side.  Jud|^g  from  the  exam- 
ination which  I  have  made,  1  should  certainly  advise  the  use  <tf  Trepsmi 
salt  as  less  likely  to  produce  the  redness  in  the  fish  themselves.  litfre 
no  means  of  ascertaining  how  the  amount  anuturily  saved  by  using 
Cadiz  salt  instead  of  Trepani  compares  with  the  amount  annually  los^ 
by  the  ^^red  fish."  If  it  is  tibie  case  that  more  is  saved  by  the  oseof 
Cadiz  salt  than  is  lost  by  the  unmarketableness  of  '^  red  fish,''  thoD,  d 
course,  it  will  be  ttseless  to  advise  the  use  of  Trepani  salt. 

I  have  delayed  transmitting  to  you  my  report  in  the  hope  that  Imigli^ 
learn  something  concerning  the  prevalence  of  ^^ red  fish''  in  Bmope,  hot 
having  made  numerous  inquiries,  witiiout  obtaining  any  infonnstion 
having  any  economical  bearing,  I  present  the  results  at  which  I  ha^ 
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arrived  &om  my  owb  examinatioii  of  the  subject,  withont  being  able  to 
add  to  it  the  results  of  the  experieace  of  others.  The  question,  after 
all,  is  one  of  dollars  aad  oents,  but  looking  at  it  abstractedly,  as  I  have 
been  obliged  to  do,  I  think  that  my  statement  of  the  cause  of  the  trouble 
and  of  1^  examination  of  the  two  kinds  of  salt  most  generally  used 
should  fknnsh  usefdl  hints  to  those  who,  from  their  occupation,  are  most 
directly  interested  in  the  matter. 
Yours,  respectfully, 

W.  a  FABLOW. 
OAHBBiDaB,  Mass., 

June  22, 1879. 

Note. — ^With  regard  to  the  presence  of  ClathrocjfsHs  roseo-per^iema 
m  salt  coming  from  the  Mediterranean,  perhaps  the  following  may  have 
some  significance:  In  the  Animates  dcs  Sci^ices  Natorelles,  series  2,  vi4« 
9,  p.  112,  is  an  article  entitled  ^^  Extrait  d'un  M^moire  de  M.  F.  DunaJ, 
sur  les  algues  qui  colorent  en  rouge  certaines  eaux  des  marais  salins 
M^diterran^ns."  In  this  article  an  attempt  is  made  to  explain  the 
presence  of  a  red  substance  in  the  salt  works  at  Villa  Franca.  *  M.  Dunal 
denies  that  the  redness  is  owing  to  the  remains  of  the  crustacean  Arte- 
mia  salinaj  and  maintains  that  the  redness  is  due  to  a  minute  plant, 
Protoeoccus  mlinus  Dunal,  found  in  the  bottom  of  the  tanks.  It  is  not 
impossible  that  the  P.  salinm  of  Dunal  may  be  what  is  now  known  as 
Clathrocysiis  roseo-persicinia.  The  development  of  the  last-named  spe- 
cies has  occupied  the  attention  of  several  botanists  and  zoologists,  and 
the  reader  interested  in  such  matters  is  referred  to  Cohn's  Beitrage  zur 
Biolagie  der  Pflanzen,  vol.  1,  part  3,  p.  167,  and  to  an  article  on  "A 
peach-colored  Bacterium,"  by  Prof.  E.  Eay  Lankaster,  in  the  Quarterly 
Journal  of  Microscopical  Science,  voL  13,  new  series,  p.  408,  and  to  articles 
by  the  same  writer  in  subsequent  numbers  of  the  same  journal. 

Besides  the  Clathrocysiis  which  was  found  on  the  red  codfish  at  Glou- 
cester, another  form  of  microscopic  plant  was  observed,  which  deserves 
at  least  a  passing  notice.  Small  colonies  of  cells,  destitute  of  coloring 
matter  and  arranged  in  fours,  were  not  unfrequent  on  the  infected  codfish. 
The  absence  of  color  and  the  arrangement  of  cells  in  fours  at  once 
suggests  the  genus  Sdrcinaj  of  which  8.  ventriculi  is  found  in  the  fluids 
vomited  in  certain  diseases  of  the  stomach,  in  the  lungs,  and  occasionally 
in  other  tissues.  The  species  in  question,  however,  differs  materially 
from  S.  ventriculi.  The  individual  cells  are  larger  and  the  colonies  are 
irregular  in  outline  and  not  arranged  in  regular  cubes  as  in  8.  ventriculi^ 
nor  does  the  membrane  inclosing  the  cells  contain  any  silicate,  as  is  said 
to  be  the  case  in  that  species.  Treated  with  strong  acids,  as  nitric  acid, 
the  cells  at  once  expand  and  soon  disintegrate.  On  seeing  the  species 
on  codfish,  the  first  thing  that  struck  me  was  the  strong  resemblance 
"Which  it  bore  to  Olceocopsa  crepidinum  Thuret,  except  in  the  absence  of 
coloring  matter.  The  OUeocopsa  is  common  on  the  wood- work  of  wharves 
at  Gloucester  near  high-water  mark,  and  it  might  easily  have  been  com- 
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mnnicated  to  the  fish.  When  growing  and  in  good  condition,  howereiiv 
it  always  has  a  brownish  or  yellowish-brown  color*  GSie  species  on  ood^ 
fish  was  always  colorless,  and  yet  it  seemed  tobe  i^ve  »id  in  good  oob- 
dition,  and  I  am  inclined  to  reject  my  first  bdief  that  tibie  fotm  was  a 
discolored  OUeocqpsa  crepidiwumy  bnt  €hink  it  rather  aa  midescribed 
species  of  Sarcina.  My  stay  at  Gloncestmr  being  short,  and  having  otter 
things  which  demanded  my  attention,  I  was  nnable  to  make  imy  con- 
tinned  observation  on  this  cnrions  form,  which  may  be  described  as 
foUows : 

SABomA  t  MOBttHU^  n.  sp.  CeU»  colarleas^  eubaiddlj  5-8^m  diatmeter^ 
united  in  fours  and  surrounded  by  a  tUn  hyaUne  ewcelope.  CobnUes  10-2Q^ 
in  diameter^  formed  by  dvoision  of  the  oeUs  in  three  dimentumB.  CoUmn 
Aeop^d  together  in  irreffutarty-shapedj  lobulated  fnames. 

Has. — On  pntrifying  codfish,  in  company  with  CkUhrot^stig  ro§eo-per^ 
dnoy  Gloncester,  Mass.,  September,  187& 
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